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“NEW AND COMPLETE 


HISTORY or ENGLAND: 


FROM e HE 


EARLIEST PERIOD 
‘ O F 
AUTHENTIC INTELLIGENCE 
oO) T HOE | 
PRESENT TIME. 
| WHER EIN 
EVERY INTERESTING TRANSACTION,, 
Re Laks ke Beas els 
WAR orn PEACE, LAWS or GOVERNMENT, POLICY or RELIGION, 
: igs IMPARTIAL &Y RECITED: 
THE NOBLE SUPERSTRUCTURE OF 
T HE BP Reeko Pivdias> A CONSTITUTION 


FULLY DESCRIBED, AND TRACED FROM ITS ORIGINAL FOUNDATION: 


THE CHARACTERS OF THE MOST EMINENT PERSONS 


ARE IMPARTIALLY DRAWNS 
| AND THEIR GENIUS AND LEARNING, THEIR VIRTUES AND THEIR VICES; PROPERLY DISPLAYED, 
TOGETHER WITH 
A CIRCUMSTANTIAL HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 
ee AN: De tO HB 


PROGRESS OF THE ARTS IN THIS KINGDOM, 


FROM THEIR FIRST INTRODUCTION TO THE PRESENT PERIOD OF ELEGANT IMPROVEMENT. 


By TEMPLE SYD MET, * Eso: 


Embellithed and illuftrated with upwatds of Ove Hunprep beautiful Coprer Piatezs, engraved in the moft mafterly Manners 
from the Drawings of the ingenious Mr. Wate, by thofe capital Englith Artifts, 
 Grignion, Walker, Rennoldfon, and Taylor. 


Happy Brirannta! where the Queen of Arts 
Infpiring Vigour, LIBERT\Y abroad 

Walks unconfin’d, even to the fartheft Cots, 
And {catters Plenty with unfparing Hand. THOMPSON'S SEASONS. 
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Ntertainment and utility are blended in the ftudy of hiftory. We are delighted with thé 
K actions of the brave, the prudent, and the virtuous. We fympathize with the fufferings of 
injured merit, and fhare the forrows of innocence in diftrefs. We follow the hero engaged in the 
caufe of liberty to the field, and make his labours, his pains, and his conquefts ourown. The 
tranfactions of former times engage our attention ; becaufe we are defirous of being acquainted with 
the actions of men, who have trod the ftage of life before us. Pleafed with the entertaining narra 
tive, we imperceptibly increafe our knowledge by the experience and maxims of others, without 
labour and without fatigue. 


The firft ftudy of an Englifhman fhould be the hiftory of his country: a hiftory abounding with 
events of the moft interefting kind. Here he may trace the progrefs of liberty from its dawn ; the 
arts and {ciences from their cradle ;: and commerce from itsinfancy: ‘True courage is here fully dif= 

layed; and the atchievements of the Englith are equal at leaft to any thing performed by the boafted 
Bese of antiquity. But the pen of faction has difguifed many important truths; while that of 
religious bigotry has magnified crimes into virtues. The hand of partiality has drawn the veil of 
deception over numerous tranfactions, and the pencil of envy has delineated, in falfe colours, the 
charaéters of the great, the wife and the virtuous. 


Stimulated with a defire of correcting thefe enormities, and of tranfmitting to pofterity a faithful 
narrative of the events that have happened in his country, the author undertook this New 
History of ENGLAND; and has affiduoufly laboured to relate every tranfaction without difguife. 
His refearches have been entirely directed by truth, and his relations dictated by impartiality, 
Nurfed in the lap of liberty, aid fearlefs of the frowns of the powerful, he has expofed oppreflion 
though executed by the {ceptred hand of royalty, and {tripped vice of the flimfy veil that concealed 
her deformity. He has endeavoured to remove the load of obloquy which flander has heaped upon 
the worthy, and to place virtue in its genuine light. Ina word, he has fincerely endeavouted to 
prefent to the world, a faithful and impartial Hiftory of England. 


In order to this, he has related every fact with candour, clearnefs and precifion. He has avoided, 
on one hand, that brevity which is too often the parent of obfcurity; and, on the other, that pro- 
lixity of expreffion, which enervates narration. Studiows to elucidate the principal events in the 
hiftory of his country, he has endeavoured to withdraw the veil which has long concealed the fecret 
{prings of action, and to difplay the political reafons on which the meafures productive of thefe 
events were originally founded. | 


The conftitution of England deferves a particular attention. It has long been the admiration and 
envy of foreigners, and f{hould certainly form orie of the great fubjeéts of hiftorical narration: 
The author has accordingly traced it from its fource ; and {hewn the bafis on which the boafted 
lherties of this country are founded: Nor has the feudal polity, which long prevailed in this ifland, 
been neglected : he has endeavoured to explain, with perfpicuity, that complicated fyftem, which 
was productive of fo many misfortunes, and fo often {pread defolation over the kingdom. 


Commerce, the genuine fource of wealth and power in this country, merits the utmoft tegard ; 
and the author has endgavoured to trace its gradual proerefs from its feeble condition under the 
Roman and Saxon governments, to its prefent ftate of perfection. He has béen careful to mark 
every improvement, and to difplay the advantages flowing from every branch of trade. 


The progrefs of learning in England forms, at once, a pleafing and ufeful part of the hiftory of 
this country ; and the utmoft care has been taken fo place it in a confpicuous point of light. 
Animated with a defire of refcuing from oblivion the memories of thofe who have laboured for the 
improvement of pofterity, the writer has endeavoured to afcribe every difcovery and invention to 
its real author ; to difplay the merit, and, as far, as poffible, fix the time when every important 
acquifition was made. 


Through the whole of this performance, the author has affiduowfly erideavoured to place every 
tranfaction in its proper light, to raife merit from obfcurity, and to delineate, in genuine colours, 
the virtues and vices of hiscountrymen. He has exerted his utmoft abilities to merit the attention 
of the public, and would willingly flatter himfelf that he has not wholly Jaboured in vain. 
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HISTORY or ENGLAND, 


BOO) Kw, 


From the earlieft Accounts of ‘Time, 


T is generally difficult, often impoffible, to dif: 

cover the original inhabitants of any country. 

The events that happened during the ihfancy of 

nations -are in time forgotten, or difguiféd by 
fable and fiction: a thick cloud of ignorance and 
error broods over the tranfactions of early times. 
The firft inhabitants of almoft every kingdom were 
furrounded with difficulties, and expofed to dangers ; 
the whole country being little more than a continued 
foreft, filled with beafts of prey. Rude and ferocious 
in their manners, their chief employments were hunt- 
ing and war. ‘They were ftrangers to learning, and 
wanted both leifure and ‘abilities to tranfmit their 
hiftory to pofterity. It is therefore no wonder that 
the whole 1s little more than a feries of uncertain con- 
jectures, mixed with a few facts, which glimmer thro’ 
the veil of ob{curity ; but afford too feeble a light to 
direct the hiftorian in his ‘refearches. 

Thefe remarks are unfortunately too applicable to 
the ancient monuments of the hiftory of England. 
The origin of the firft inhabitants cannot be traced 
with any degree of certainty: a vague and romantic 
tradition only remains to lead us through the intricate 
mazes of fabulous times.. Some writers indeed have 
traced the origin of the Britons from Samothes, one 
ef the fons of Japhet; and others from Brutus, the 
erand{on of AZneas; but both thefe accounts are evi- 
dently fictitious, and have been long fince exploded. 
The moft probable opinion is; that this ifland was 
peopled at various periods, and from various parts of 
the continent ; but it is impoffible, at this diftance of 
time, to determine the zra when the firft fettlement 
was made. The earlieft expedition to this ifland 
founded on hiftorical evidence, happened in the reign 
of Theutat, or Mercury, king of the Celtes, who, 
about 1860 years before the_ birth of Chrift, fent a 
colony into Britain, in order to increafe the commerce 
of his fubjeéts. Others followed their example, and 
fpread themfelves into different parts of the ifland. 
Hvery family became a feparate fociety; and thofe 
who inhabited the inland parts, having no concern 
with the commerce carried on by their brethren, be- 
came in time a diftinét people. They devoted them- 
felves entirely to a paftoral life, and wandered from 
one part of the ifland to another in fearch of pafture 
for their flocks and herds, - They envied not the ad- 
vantageous traffic of their brethren, they defired not 
to fhare in the bufy fcenes of commercial employ- 
ment. Strangers to the refinements of luxury, their 
wants were few, and eafily fatisfied. Hunting and 
feeding their flocks formed at once their bufinefs and 
diverfions, : 


to the final Depatttire of the Romans. 


In their perfons they were tall, well proportioned 
and robuft. Their hair, which was generally yellow, 
flowed loofely over their fhoulders: they conftantly 
fhaved their faces, except their upper lip, where they 
fuffered the hair to grow to an efiormous length. 
They ftained their bodies of a fky-blue colour with 

the juice of woad, and wore no other covering than 

the fkins of beafts. Their ornaments confifted of 
coarfe paintings of flowers and animals on various 
parts of their bodies. Enured to all the inclemencies 
of the weather, to hardfhips and fatigue, and greatly 
addicted:to hunting, they acquired a degree of forti- 
tude and valour, which even their brethren on the 
continent, beheld with aftonifhment. Their agility 
was furprifing, and the dangers they every day en- 
countered among the tocks and precipices of thetr 
country rendered themi almoft ftrangers to fear, 

Honeft, hofpitable, and fincere, they confidered 
both the perfons and effects of {trangets inviolably 
facred ; they thought it an indifpenfible duty to at- 
ford them protection aiid défence againft every infult. 
Open and generous, they difdained every fpecies of 
deceit and artifice: manly and brave, they beheld ef- 
feminacy and indolence with deteftation; Liberty’ 
was their darling object, and they made no fcruple of 
facrificing their lives in its defence: They were fo 
jealous of that noble acquifition, that it was never en- 
trufted in the hands of a fingle perfon. Every tribé 
had indeed a chief, but his authority was at once both 
limited and precarious. His power was rather per- 
fuafive than coercive; he was reverenced as a father, 
rather than feared asa monarch, He had no guards, 
no prifons, no officers of juftice; and one act of ill- 
judged violence was fufficient to pull him from his 
throne. They were, however, very far from def- 
pifing all kinds of authority, they were always at- 
tentive to the voice of wifdom, which experience hag 
conferred on the aged and they willingly ferved un- 
der the banners of a chief, in whofe valour afd mili- 
tary addrefs they had learned to repofe their confi- 
dence, As a fhade to all thefe virtues, they are charg- 
ed with unbounded and even inceftuous concubinage, 
But even this declined in proportion, as they became 
more civilized, and was foon after totally laid afide. 

Their habitations were mean huts, forhetiines form- 
ed of boughs of trees, refernbling arbours, and fome- 
times of mud -and ¢lay, and generally covered with 
turf, eir towns were nothing more than a number 

of thefe huts, irregularly placed at fmall diftances 
from each other, and fituated iti the middle of a 
wood, all the avenues to which were blocked up with 


felled trees. They often changed the places of their’ 


abode 


ti 
ft 


f  § 
ae. 
abode according to the different feafons of the years. 

Yn fummer they- generally 4nhabited-the moft fertile [Tf 
valleys, as affo 


rding the greateft plenty of pafture 
and water for their cattle, and in the winter they re- 
moved to the hills, as being at once more dry and 
healthy. ‘ aS 

While the Britons lived in this ftate of natural 
tranquillity, the Belga finding themfelves greatly 
ftreightened on the’continent; = a arcolony info ey 
tain, They were hofpitably received by the inha 
tants, and fuffered to fettle on the coaft, ae they 
applied. themfelves to commerce and- agriculture. 
Si ck withthe S cae leigh the lntter, 
théSnatives applied-themelves to-c Itivate-the-foil. 
The increafe was prodigious, and bread became the 
common food of the natives; the firft refinement they 
received from their more opulent neighbours. © The 


- fuccefs. of thefeforeigners. induced many —of-their— 


countrymen to follow their example, till their num- 
ber was fo greatly increafed, and their fettlements ex- 


tended over fo large a part of the country, that the 


natives feared they fhould foon want pafture-for their 


flocks. ne 
The tranquillity of the ifland was now deftroyed ; 


difcord .and «faction, ‘fucceeded.to peace ahd unity,» 
Divitiacus, king of the Sueffones; took advantage of 


the civil commotions of the Britons, landed a con- 
fiderable army on the coaft, and, being jouted. by 
great numbers of the Belgz, inhabiting the maritime. 
parts of the ifland,. penetrated unto the heart of the; 
country, and reduced feveral of, the inland provinces;: 
which he garrifoned with Belgic troops... War, and; 


devaftation now filled the ifland with bloodand flaughs || 


ter. The fmalleritribes unable to defend themfelves; 
againft the inroads of the enemy, joined with. others,; 
and thus feventeen kingdoms, or principalities, -were, 
formed in the ifland ;..and each governed by,an inde-; 
pendent chief... oo ty 


The names of the inhabitants of thefe principali- 


ties, and the counties they included, are exhibited 
in the following table. 


INHABITANTS. 
zy Cantit 


PRINCIPALITIES. 
Kent. 

{ Surry, 
Suffex... 
Dorfetfhires . — 
Cornwall. 
Devonthire.. 

; Somerfethhire, 


2 Regni 
3 Durotriges 
4 Dunmonii_ 


Wiltfhire. 


5 Belge 
: Hampbthire. 
Berkfhire. : 

; Gloucefterfhire, ° 


Oxfordfhire. 


6 Attrebatir 
7 Dobuni 
; Buckinghamfhire, ° 
8 Cattieuchlani Bedfordfhire. ; 
Hertford thire.. 
Middlefex. 
Effex. 
Suffolk. 
Norfoik,. 
Cambridgefhire.. - 
Huntingdonhhire. 
Northamptonfhirey: 
Leicefterfhire. 
Rutlandhhire. 
Lincolnfhire. 
Nottinghamfhire, 
Derbythire, - 


r Waltaick (hive... 
*) Worcefterfhire. 


9g Trinobantes 


10 Iceni 


tr Cofitani” 


Staffordfhire. 
Shropfhire. 
Cheihire, 
Yorkshire. 
Durham. 
Lancafhire. 
Wettmorland, , 
Cumberland, 


12 Cornavil 


23 Brigantes 


is 
= 
} 


- the enfigns of his power. 
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diner es “Ottadini oedema 9 | orthumberland: — 


“—"" Herefordfhire. 
Radnorfhire. 
15 Silures Brecknock hire. 
Monmouthfhire. 
Glamorganhhire. 
Montgomeryfhire. 
<KY “i tA4 Merioneththire. 
Chk OVA Caernarvonfhire. 
16 Ordovices Anglefey. 
70 -% sire Flintihirgs*  § 
se hans ath. a a 


Pembrokefhire. 


17 Dimete 
Cardiganfhire. 


= Caetmarthen{hire. ra 


~-—Beforetheinvafion-of Divitiacus,the Britons-were 


totally ignorant of all military difcipline ; they hardly 
knew an inftrument of war. Dedtitute of fortifica~ 
tions, they had no other retreat than their mountains, 


‘their défiles, their forefts rendered more difficult by 


felled trees, and their bogs. Their only arms were 
fharp-pointed fticks, which they ufed as javelins, and, 
long poles: cleft at one.of the cxtremitigs to receive a 


{harp edged flint fecured by ‘a band “of “copper. A 


bell of the fame» metal was fixed at the other extre- 


- mity,.. with the. noife ef which they; cndeavouned.to 
| terrify the enemy... But.they jlearned trom the Belg 


the ufe of the fword, the dagger, ..and the target. 
They improved the, war:chariot, which they deco- 
rated very fuperbly, and fixed fharp,inon inftruments, 
refembling {cythes, to the.axles, .Cheu-dexterity,49 


managing .thefe deftruétive ‘chariots .was; amazingys 


they drove them, with.dreadful rapidity through the 


thickeft ranks of the enemy’s infantry, cutting dow 
and trampling upon all that oppofed their spaflage, 
They conld ,ftop. them. in an inftant. when .in full 
fpeed,. and even on the.declivity of a hill, leap from 
the chariot, run along ‘the pole, and .gegain their 
feat, .without checking the impetuofity of, the horfes, 
When they, had penetrated: ,into the,center of, the 
enemy, they leaped from.their chariots, fought on 
foot'till overcame with fatigue, and then vaulted into 
their feats. Endowed. with uncommon, valour and 
perfeverance, and enured to hardthips and fatigue, 
theyicharged the enemy with a fury fearce refiftable by 
troops not covered with/armour.; ‘They,advanced to, 


| the.attack: with every circumftance that tended. to in, 


{pire the enemy with terror. They clathed their arms 


| in the moft’furious manner, raifed..a.dreadful fhout, 


while the hoarfe and jarring founds of uncouth in- 
ftruments increafed the confufion of the wild uproar, 


~The charge was dreadful: the tracks of their cha- 


riots were marked with blood and flaughter, and de, 
ftructiomhovered over the field of battle.. But their 
being divided into feparate tribes, and. governed by 
different chiefs, gave the enemy an advantage not ¢a+ 
fily retrieved. ‘They were fenfible of this, and. en, 
deavoured in fome meafure, to repair fo pernicious a 
defect. in the conftitution of their country. When 
any eminent danger threatened their. liberties, the, 
{tates were affembled, and a general was chofen, who 
commanded the whole army, and Jed the combined, 
forces.again{t the enemy. But though he had no equal, 
in command, his power was not unlimited, . He was 
fubject to the orders of the affembly. The fame au- 
thority that conferred, could deprive him of his com- 
mand; and as foon as the, danger was over he refigned 
A confiderable interval of 
time, however, elapfed, before thefe precautions 
could be taken, during which the enemy was too often, 
flufhed with victory, and rendered more formidable 


|| by fuccefs. 


Though the inhabitants of the fea-coafts of Bri- 
tain;were addicted. to traffic even. from-the time. of 
Theutat, it is difficult, perhaps impoffible, to enume- 
rate all the commodities in which their commerce con- 
fitted. It is known that the Phoenicians, even before 
the fiege-of Troy, which happened 1190 years before 


Chiltae 


Chrift; ¢atried on a ‘confiderable'trade! with*the welt: 
ern parts ‘ofthe ‘ifland’ fot tin, which”they fold to 
other/nations; ‘giving ‘the! Britons pearls, “ivory, filver 
and gold'in'exchange: “THe two former they manus 
factured) and in that ftate*fold'them to the merchants 
of Gaul, ‘A'fter the Belga had introduced: agricul: 
ture; and ‘extended the‘commerce of the ifand): the 


corn‘and'w6ol of the Britons furnifhed valuable'com: | 


modities; and were’ purchafed ‘with | avidity'~by ‘the 


traders on‘the continent. But ‘the'ilanders were def | 


titute of ‘veflels of burden :’'the: art ‘Of ‘thip building 


open ‘boats,’ poorly conftruéted* of wicker;and~co- 
vered with pitched hides.’ Tn’ veffels ‘for il ‘adapted 
to'out-live'a ftorm, ‘very fhort voyages‘only could be 


made ;’the tempeftuous féas of Britain were-not to 'be 
navigated in ‘boats like'thefe. ““T:he continentof Gaul | 


was probably the’ fartheft voyage they “utidertook, 


and this only in the futimer monthé,and’ when’ the’ 
weather Was calm and feréne! “Navigation, as well as’ 
fhip-biilding, was introduced ‘after’ the’ invafion “of 


the Romans. 


~-But'though the power of their! chiefs ‘was’ ‘limited 
and precarious, that of ‘their prieits,“whom they 


called “Druids, , ‘was «more abfolute and? extenfive. 


Their influence in civil’ affairs was-gréaty and in re! 
ligious teremonies abfolute and unlimitéd!* "'Phey en- 
groffed all the learning of. their -country, “and found’ | 
_their‘account in continuing thé veil of ‘ignorance over 
the eyes ofa fuperftitious-people.' Skilled! in every” 
art’'that had a tendency: to xcite the ‘admiration of an’ 
uninftructed multitude, they were tevered 4s fome? 
thing more than mortal, ‘and’ ‘Believed ‘to be‘ infpired! 
with the wifdom of’ the ‘deity: The education ‘of’ 
youth was entrufted'to their:care, and without their, 
approbation, no criminal ‘could be'exeeuted! * They’ 
_were governed by a chief, called the‘arch-druid, whofe’ 
power extended to the depofition of ‘Kkings.” “He was. 
the fupreme arbiter of all difputes, and trom his fen-' 


tence there ‘was no appeal. 


t ' 


their gods. Their Ceremonies were always ftrikine’; 


fometimes dreadfully awful. The knowledge of the! 
druids” in “aftronomy was fufficient for calculating | 
‘eclipfes of the fun, and they always took advantage’ 
of 'thefe’ phanomena;”' The people were'furmmoned’ 


to the facred grove ;‘ the arch-druid prefided in per- 


fon; and as foon 4s theeclipfe began, the victims’ 
were flain upon the altar!’ The horror of the flangh- 
ter was doubly augmented by the darknefs, which 


the people confidered as fupernatural. Amidft this 


' {cene of complicated diftrefs, the archdruid, agitated ' 
with enthufiaftic fury, and his hands ‘reeking with’ 
human blood, addreffed the gods ; and continued his" 
oie till the'darknefs’ was over, when the wrath of 

eaven vifibly appearing to be appeafed, he difmiffed ' 


the people with his bleffing. 


 Perfuaded that the powers of nature were entrufted’ 


with their‘ druids, and*that their prayers were fuffi- 


cient to call down or avert the wrath of the gods; it’ 


is ro ‘wonder that an ignorant and fuperftitious peo- 
ple, almott adored them, ‘and that their power was 


unlimited. _ But this power which they gained by art ' 
and deception, they ufed for the nobleft purpofes,.’ 
They compofed, by their mediation, the civil difcords | 
of their country, ‘Their ‘integrity was not tobe cor- 


rupted; their fortitude and perfeverance were uncom- 
mon. 


was fufficient to foothe the rage of éxafperated arinies, 


when on the very point of engaging, Fearlefs of the | 
danger, and armed ‘only by their facred character;’’ 
they often rufhed ‘between the javelines of furious - 
warriors, and calmed the raging ftorm of contending 


Paffions into peace. te 
The oaks were facred among the druids ;. their'con- 


- Every part of the druidical religion; was calculated’ 
..to ftrike the people with the terrors of fuperftition!' 
Their altars were fituated in the dark ‘recefles of 'fome. 
gloomy foreft, and huthan victims were facrificed - to- 


check the ardour of Ceefar. 


The great: as ‘well’ as poor trembled at their’ 
juftice; for neither riches nor power were able to’ 


ties that now oppofed~ his enterprize. 
warp the equity of their decifions,’ Their authority ’ 


the manner of landing in the face of an’ énemy, ‘def.’ 
| titute of boats, and‘incommoded by the furf of the 
| fea, the Roman’ foldiets thtunk’ from the ‘danger ; 
| the conquerors of the world were for once intimidated,’ 
| 'Ceefar perceived their confufion,’ and exerted all his 
| abilities to remove it; but: fill the’ Romans refuted 
to leap into the fea amidit a multitude of enemies who 
‘threatened their deftruction: 
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fecrated’ groves' cofififted ‘entirely’ of thofa trees y) and 


| their branches’ compofed all thé! ornaments of their 


altars: The mifletoe of the oak was’ a peculiar ob- 
jet'of veneration, being confidéred as the ‘choicett 
a of heaven: ‘It was annually. fought for’on the 
rft day of the moon’ in’the fpring; with great cau: 
tion and anxiety’; and its difcovery hailed by the ac- 
clamations of the ntultitude. The arch-druid; dréffed 
m'a-léng robe, afeénded the: tree, and cropped the 
millétoe ‘with “a ¢olden praning-knife. - "With- this 


| facted'acquiliition'in the {kitt of His robe; hedefeend- 
was unknown to the Britons.’ They had only'a-few. || édthé tree, and offered 2 factifice tothe eédsy te im 
| plore a Blefling on theit own’ gift?» OMG) 

| -OTt is doteafy}!at this diftahce of ‘time, to-difcover 
| the'religious tenets of ‘the Druids. | Allwe  kriow is 
| that they believed in oné fupremie’ God, infinite,” im- 


mortal and omnipotent; that all things derive, ‘their 


| Ofipin from heaven; that the fodlis’ immortal; and 
| that the’righteous' will -be fewarded and: the wicked 
| punithed in a future life; 
| noble and fublime!! ‘They believed his prefence filled 
| theuniverfé,' ‘his power fupported the pillars of hea- 
| ven, and his eye’pervaded the inmoft receflés of the 
j heart. << Tt’ was, 4ays Tacitus; an opinion univer- 
| “-fally eftablifhed in all'the’ countries where the reli: 
| *- gion of thé Druids prevailed, that to fuppofe' the 
| « prefence of ‘the deity to be confined within any'eni 
|“ clofed place, ‘to'repreferit him in ‘an human form; 


Their idea of the deity was 


or by any material image, was dt’ once derosatory 


|| “to his honour,’ and incompatible with ‘his divine 
KE ) ’ 


attributes.” 


'  AVC.55: Such were the ancient’ Britons; arid fuch the 
' religious tenets'they profeffed, when Cafar, after fub- 
_duing the Gauls to ‘the Roman yoke; meditated: 'the 
, cohnqueft of ‘their country. | Animated with the’ defire 
| of extending the glory of his’arms beyond the boun- 
daties of the océan, he déterminéd ‘to tranfport ‘his 


victorious legions into this unknown country :- the 


' Conqueror of Gaul muft alfo tritimph over the armies 
of ‘the Britons. 
Britons had affifted the Gdaitls againft the Romans ; 
_and that they had given refuge to the Belga‘; who 


‘He pretended; indeed; that the 


had excited‘a‘revolt!’ This was-confidered asa fuffi- 


‘cient reafon for hoftilities; it having been long a’ 


maxim with the Romans to chaftife all who had in any 


} manner affifted their enemies: 


~ But whatever was ‘the niotive that excited ‘Caefar 


to engage in this expedition, ‘it is certain that he took 
| every precaution ‘to infure fuccefs. 


He fent’ Volufe- 
nus in a fingle fhip to furvey the Britifh’coaft; and 


| obtain all the intelligence he could with -fafety: At 
| the fame time, he difpatched Comius, a Briton by birth, 


but a creature of ‘his own, as ambaffador to his coun- 


‘trymen, to perfuade.them to’ form an. alliance with 
| the Romans, and put themfelves under the protection 
‘of the conqueror of Gaul. Both thefe attempts were 
| rendered abortive. 
| any material difcoveries, and-‘Comius was loaded with 
|;chains, and treated as a traitor-to his country: 


Volufenus’was ‘not ablé to make 


‘No difappointment was, however, fufficient to 
He embarked ‘two le- 
gions on board eighteen fhips, failed from the coaft 
of Gaul at midnight, and reached the Britifh coaft 


‘onthe 26th: of Auguft, fifty-five years ‘before the 
| birth of Chaift.- . Jealous of their liberties arid reli- 
| gion, and acquaintedwith the defign of the Roman 
| general, the Britons had not been idle in making’ 
‘preparations for the defence of their country: | Czefar 
on his approaching ‘the ifland ‘perceived’ the fhore 


lined with the natives ‘to oppofe his’ landing. His 
genius only was capable of ’furmounting ‘the difficul- 
Strangers to 


At length the ftandard 
bearer 


4 
heater of the tenth Jegion, with an intrepidity truly 
Roman, leaped overboard with the enfign in his hand, 
exhorting his brother foldiers to. follow his example, 
as the only method. to-preyent their eagle from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. . The fenfe of, ho- 
nour now prevailed over the fenfe of danger 5 and 
reproach effected what pea hon had. attempted. in 
vain, The whole legion followed their {tandard-bearer, 
and the Roman armywas foon engaged with the Bri- 
tons, But here their boafted difcipline was of no ad- 
vantage; the irregular manner of quitting their fhips 
had thrown them into. confufion, and they. were’ too 
vigoroufly affaulted by. the, Britons to form their 
ranks: the fortune of Cefar was.on the point of 
deferting him. He faw the danger, and by a furious 
difcharge from his) engines broke the ranks of the 
enemy. The Romans took advantage of their  dif- 
order and. reached the hore. The fortune of the 


day was now entirely changed. The Romans. reco- } 


vered their ranks, attacked the Britons with their 
wonted intrepidity, and. drove them from the field. 
The victory, however, was far from being complete; 


the Britons retreated to a neighbouring. foreft, and. 


Czar thought it prudent not to purfue them. Con- 
vinced of the fuperiority. of the Romans, and dread- 
ing the effects of farther oppofition to, an enemy, 
now confidered as invincible, the Britons releafed 
Comius, and fent him with their ambaffadors to the 
Roman general, with offers of fubmiffion, A peace 
was concluded ; they delivered fome hoftages, and» 
promifed to fend others to the continent. ap | 

But the {cene of war was hardly. clofed, before a 
a violent. ftorm made. dreadful havock in Czefar’s. 
fleet. It happened in the middle of the night, fo that 


the darknefs augmented the horrors of the tenipett., 


Some of ‘the gallies were dafhed to pieces, and others 
that had been drawn up, upon the fhore, were filled 
with water. This dreadful misfortune {pread fuch 
univerfal terror and confternation among the Roman, 
foldiers, that they feemed not to be the fame people. 
They had no materials for. refitting their fhips, and 
provifions began to grow fearce in their camp. ~The 
heart of the intrepid Cefar trembled for the conde- 
quence. + “eh ie 

The Britons perceived the diftrefs of the enemy, 
and their innate love of liberty animated them.to at- 
tempt the recovery of their independence. The war- 
like fpirit of the generous iflanders revived ; their 
deteftation of flavery rouzed them to action. Their 
ambafladors, after carefully viewing Cafar’s camp, 
fecretly withdrew to their countrymen, that they, 
might be more than fpectators in the noble ftruggle 
for freedom. . They colle&ted their {catered forces, 
and endeavoured to cut off all fupplies of provifions 
from the Roman camp. 

Cfar had forefeen the confequence, and took every 
precaution to render the attempts of the enemy abor- 
tive. He ordered all the harveft of the neighbour- 


ing fields to be fecured, and a magazine of corn to, 


be collected within the fortifications of his camp. 
He refitted one of his gallies, and fent her to the con- 
tinent of Gaul for the neceffary materials for refitting 
the reft. In the mean time the fragments of the fhips 
which the ftorm had rendered irrepairable, were’ ufed 
with affiduity and fuccefs. In ten days the remainder 
of his fleet was completely repaired: The Roman 
courage again revived, and the flame of conqueft 
once more warmed the breafts of thefe intrepid vete- 
rans. ‘They had gathered in the greater part of the 
hatveft without difturbance, and the paffive behaviour 
of the Britons feemed to convince them, that their 
alarming apprehenfions had no other foundation than 
their own fears, ; 

The moft diftant field of corn was ftill untouched, 
and the feventh legion difpatched.to reap it, But 


they had hardly begun, when they found themfelves . 
attacked by 2 numerous army of Britons, who. had | 


concealed themfelves for that purpofe ina neighbour- 
ing wood. The Romans perceived their danger, and 
prepared for a retreat: but this was impeflible. The 
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Britons farrounded the field with their war-chariots,. 
whofe axles,were armed with {cythes, and attacked 
the Romans with a fury to which even thefe expe- 
rienced foldiers, nurfed in the lap of flaughter, were 
wholly ftrangers. Fortunately for them,. and for- 
tunately for their leader, the advanced guard, of the. 
camp perceived an unufual cloud of duft, and gueffed 
the caufe... Caefar was alarmed, and flew at the head 
of the guard to, the affittance of his diftreffed. legion. 
His arrival prevented a general flaughter. Over- 
powered by numbers, and a retreat rendered umpof-, 
fible, a. very fhort, interval of time muft inevitably 


| have. determined the fate, of . this, intrepid legion., 


The prefence, of their general infpired them with frefh 


_ courage ; the attack of the Britons became more lan- 


guid: they opened their, ranks and retired to fome. 


| diftance, and Cefar, after joining his legion, .drew. 


up his forces in order of battle; but the. Britons. not. 


advancing tothe charge, he retired unmolefted to his. 


camp. ‘This is. the only inftance of that general’s 


ever negleéting to pour his vengeance. on the foe. 


Perhaps it is not too much to fay, that Caefar. was, 


for the firft time, obliged: to leave the, palm, of, ,vic- 
tory in the hands of the enemy. , ie ' 
Convinced that the Romans, however powerful,, 


| were not-invulnerable, and elated -with their late fuc+: 


cefs, the Britons imprudently; undertook what. they, 
were unable to perform, They fent difpatches into 
all parts of theifland, inviting the chiefs of the petty. 
ftates to join them with all their forces, that they, 
might affault the Roman camp, and pour deftruétien. 
on the heads of the invaders of their country. A 


-numerous army was foan collected, and the. Roman, 


intrenchments attacked with all the fury of an en- 
raged multitude. Cafar, with great tranquillity, be- 
held the irregular and unfuccefsful affault. He drew 
out his legions before the principal gate of his camp ; 


_and charged the undifciplined Britons with fo much 


impetuofity, that they were unable to fuftain the 
fhock. They fled in confufion to their forefts, and. 
trembled left the Romans fhould follow them to their 


; retreat. 


In this dreadfut firuation, the Britons once more: 
fued for peace; nor was their requeft difagreeable to 


Cefar, Deftitute of cavalry, he found it impoffible to. 


purfue his advantages by following the enemy into the 
inland patts of the ifland, the only method of fecuring 
his conqueft. ‘The late battle was far from being de-t 
cifive; the Britons were defeated; but they had ftilh 
pradigious refources, and their paffion for liberty would 
not yet fuffer them to fubmit to the galling yoke 


of flavery.. Provifions began. to grow {carce in his. 


camp, the harveft was over, and his army, though 
victorious, had fuffered greatly, and were averfe to 
winter in an enemy’s country, and in an ifland wholly 
unknown. Czfar therefore readily admitted the am- 
baffadors, and figned another treaty of peace with 
the Britons. Senfible of his own dangerous fituation, 
and that the iflanders would obferve the peace no 
longer than they were in a condition to break it, he 
embarked his legions, failed on the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, and, after a fhort paflage, landed fafely on. 
the continent of Gaul. 
Whatever luftre may adorn the victories of Cefar: 
and whatever applaufe may be due t> his capacity, 
his conduct, his intrepidity, yet furely his invafion 
of Britain can be confidered in no other light than 
that of the RpRretie act of a lawlefs tyrant. Ac- 
tuated folely by ambition, and deaf to the foft whif- 
pers of humanity, he trampled on the laws of nations, 
and deluged the fields of a country to which he had. 
not even a pretended claim, with the bload of its inno- 
cent inhabitants. Virtue was facrificed to ambition, 
and juftice hurled from her feat by the hand of op- 


preffion.. Let the bold invaders of the natural rights 


of mankind, view the bafe aéts of tyranny with de~ 
light, and applaud the man that {purns at the laws of 
immutable juftice; but let Britons, who pretend at 
leaft to found their actions on the folid bafis of virtue 


{| and honour, withdraw the flintfey vl which vice has 
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woven for deformity, and difplay, in their. genuine 
colours, the flagitious actions of every oppreffor of 
the human fpecies. 


The Britons were no fooner freed from the invad- | 
ers of their country, than they determined not to 


obferye the peace they had concluded from ineceffity. 
Czefar aifo made preparations for invading the ifland 
in the {pring with a more formidable force. Warlike 
preparations were made in the ports of Gaul with 
great vigour and difpatch. . Ships and military ftores 
were collected in the harbours of Spain, and every 
precaution taken for riveting the chains of flavery on 
the arms of the Britons. 4 
Alarmed at thefe preparations, and determined to 
exert their utmoft force in the defence of their liber- 
ties, their country, and religion, the Britons entered 
into a general affociation, and elected a commander in 
chief over all their forces. Two generals, equal in 
abilities, and equal in valour,-were candidates for this 
important poft of dignity and honour. | Caffivellau- 


nus chief of the Caffii, or inhabitants of Hertford- | 


fhire, and Imanuentius, general of the Trinobantes, 
or inhabitants: of Middlefex, were the two perfons 
between whom the lot of pre-eminence was for fome 
time fufpended. The conteft was warm and {pirited ; 
the fuffrages were divided till the death of Imanuen- 
tius, who loft-his life in the conflict, put an end to 
the debate: Caffivellaunus was proclaimed. general 
‘of the Britifh forces, and Mandubratius, the fon of 
Imanuentius, to avoid the fate of his. father, fled 
to Czefar for protection. 

The time of embarkation now advanced) apace, 
and Ceefar faw his fleet increafed with fix, hundred 
new tranfports and twenty-eight gallies, which, with 
the remains of his old fquadron, he confidered as 
abundantly fufficient for his intended invafion. » This 
numerous fleet rendezvoufedin the port of Itium, 
now Calais, as neareft to the Britifh fhore. Here he 
embarked his forces, which confifted of five legions 
of foot, and two thoufand horfe; and in the begin- 
ning of June, fifty-four years before the birth of 
Chrift, left the port of Itium at fun-fet. The next 
morning they approached the Britifh coalt, and came 
to an anchor near Deal, the place where Caefar made 
his former defcent. : 

Difconcerted at the appearance of fo formidable 
a fleet, the Britons abandoned their firft refolution of 
defending the fhore, fo that Cefar, to his great 
aftonifhment, landed his forces without oppofition. 
A convenient {pot of ground on Barham Downs was 


marked out for acamp, and Q. Atrius, at the head | 


of afufficient detachment, was left to guard the fpot, 
and fortify it with the utmoft expedition, that in cafe 
of any misfortune, it might afford a fecure retreat. 
This precaution being taken, Cefar fet out at mid- 
night with the main body of his army, in fearch of 
the Britons. After a march of twelve miles, he dif- 
covered the enemy pofted in a very advantageous 
fituation, having the river Stour in their front, anda 
thick wood in their rear. Their war-chariots were 
drawn up in great order along the bank of the ftream, 
the paflage of which they determined to defend. The 
attack was begun by the Roman cavalry, who charg- 
ed the Britons with fuch impetuofity, that they foon 
forced the paffage, and the Britons retreated into the 
wood in their rear. All the avenues were fortified 
with ramparts compofed of large trees laid acrofs one 
another to a confiderable height. Nor were thefe the 
only defences of this intricate and gloomy retreat. 
In the center of the wood was a very ftrong. fortrefs, 
conftructed during the civil wars, which fome time 

before raged in this part of the country. 
The difficulty of forcing a paflage through thofe 
rude, but ftrong ramparts, was fufficiently sae 
The Roman cavalry made feveral unfuccefsful at- 
tempts, in which they were greatly haraffed by the 
Britons, and were at laft obliged to abandon the at- 
tempt to the infantry. The fortifications for fome 
time bafHled all their force; at laft, the feventh legion 

i ; 


was fuccefsful, and the Britots were drivéri from their 
poft with great flaughter. 7 

Cafar now determined to purfue the advantage he 
had gained over the enemy; but before ke could 
carry his defign intoexecittion an exprefs attivéd from 
Q. Atrius, informing him that. a dreadful ftorm, 
during the preceding night had deftroyed the greater 
part of his fleet. ‘The prefervation of his navy now 
engaged his whole attention, atid obliterated the defire 
of. victory. Inftead of following the'enemy}; Cafat 
marched to the fea-coaft, where he was himfelf wir- 
nefs of the havock made by the tempeft.' Forty of 
his fhips were entirely deftroyed, ‘and the reft greatly 
damaged. He was now convinced that it was riecef 
fary to fecure his navy ftom future misforttines beforé 
he could with fafety jpurfue the flying enemy: Hé 
ordered his veffels to be drawn on. fhore above the 
reach of the waves, and-furrounded by the fortifica- 
tions of his camp. The foldiets applied themfelves 
with great alacrity to this aftonifhitig undertaking ; 
and having completed the defign, Cefar, after leay- 
ing a proper force for the defence of his marine camp, 
marched again in purfuit of the enemy: 

This misfortune, which had fo greatly alatmed the 
Romans, revived the courage of the Britons, their 
numbers daily increafed, and they again took poffef- 
fion of the wood they had been forced to abandon. 
Experience had convinced Caffivellaunus, that his 
forces were no match for the Romans in the open 
field; and he therefore took the wile precaution of 
avoiding a general engagement, and to cotitent him- 
felf with haraffing the enemy with flying patties, 
and cutting off their provifions:; Cafar foon felt the 
effects of thefe prudent meafures. His forces werg 
continually attacked, with amazing impetitofity, by 
{mall parties who iffued fuddenly from theit covetts, 
and-as fuddenly retreated, They were indeed gene- 
rally repulfed, but not difheartened ; they returhed to 
the charge with the fame vigour; ahd with the fame 
unfhaken firmnefs. HOOT 
. Cefar was now fufficieritly alarmed. He faw the 
confequence of being diftrefled for want of provi- 
fions, and his troops perpetually haraffed by flying’ 
parties of the enemy. He therefore determined to 
fortify his camp, and endeavour to bring the Britons 
toa general engagement, Caffivellaunus, who watch- 
ed every motion of the Roman general, thotight it 
prudent to attack them before the ramparts were 
completed. Accordingly, while the Romans were 
bufily engaged in their works, he rufhed upon them 
with the utmoft fury ; the advanced ¢tiard; viriable to 
futtain the fhock, gave way, anda great flaughter 
enfued. Cafar faw their diftrefs, and fent two co- 
horts to their affiftance. But intimidated by the 
dreadful execution of the Britons; they halted inftead 
of joining their companions. © Caffivellatirius’ per- 
ceived their confternation, attacked them with his 
ufual force, and routed them with confiderable lofs: 
Several Roman officers, particulatly Quintus Labe- 
rius Durus, a tribune; were among the flain: _ 

This fuccefs proved fatal to the Britoris. Jealous 
of the honour obtained by Caffivellaunus, feveral of 
the petty princes left the camp; abandoning at once 
the caufe of liberty and the intereft of their country. 
The.Romans, who expected a fecond attack, were 
furprifed when the morning difcovered only a fmall 
number of the enemy on the hills, at fome diftance 
from their camp, difperfed in {cattered parties, who 
feemed to decline an engagement... This change of 
conduct feemed myfterious to Cxefar, who detached 
three legions of foot, fupported by all his horfe; on a 
foraging party, under the command of. Tribonius. 
The defertion of a.very confiderable part of his army; 
had no other effect on Caflivellaunus than that of 
rendering him more circumfpect in his conduct. He 
determined to harafs the Roman detachment. Ac- 
cordingly the horfe was attacked with fuch fury, that 
they were obliged:to fall back upon the foot. ‘his 
{mall adyantage brought on a general paca 
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The Britons rufhed from their retteat, !and fell pon | 
~ the invaders of their country with their coh etna ) 

5 ced Tanks: °0! vi ins: Lufkained |} 
i. che a robe ap ae RT ' |] Romans nowforced the rampart; and poffeiled them- 
|| felvestof therdeferted:capital: ’ Phey found, however, 
jealoufy had-begun.» ‘The confederacy was.now: almoft |} great ‘quantities of corn ‘aid cattle, net opie 
totally deftroyeds),and. the’ Prinobantes, whori had | having made this place a senetal magazine of provi- 
hitherto been kept within the botinds:of. their duty, | 
by the.power of Caffivellaunus;;abandoned ‘the caute | 
of their.country,jand put them{clyes ainder the pro- | 
tection.of, Czefar. . Strengthened: by this: acquifition, | 
‘and, freed from,-the danget of a» general oppofition;, | 


the.fhock,. and-totally defeated the Britifh army, |: 
".. Bhis.. misfortune completed»the: defertion. which 


the. Roman general turned. his, whole force againft the 
unfortunate Caffivellaunus, whofe country was: now 
devoted to. deftruétion.. The Briton! perceived the 
gathering ftorm, and.took:every poffible precaution 
to break its force. .. He croffed the’“Thames at the 
head: of his diminifhed.army,' and determined thereto 
make a ftand again{t the conqueror of the world. He 
fortified the oppofite bank with: pallifadoes: and: ine 
irenchments ;.and, in the only place where the ftream 
was, fordable, -he drove into the: bedof the river a, 
gfeat number of ftakes,. which were dharpened at the 
top and concealed under the furface of the water. _ 
. But thefe artful, difpofitions. were of little advan- 
tage to Caffivellaunus. Cafar was informed of the 
contrivance by deferters, and took theneceffary» pre- 
cautions: for rendéring, the whole abortive. The Ro- 
_man horfe firft plunged into the ftream, and were fol- 
lowed by the foot with the greateft-alacrityy though 


incumbered. with their- heavy armour, and the: water | 


up. to their chins» Struck, with: aftonifhment: at the 
ardor and intrepidity of the Romans, whom .no. ob- 


ttacle could ftop, no difficulty intimidate, the Britons |} 
abandoned their intrenchments, and retreated:to°the |} 
woods, where alone! they could): hope » for*fafety. | 
| ries of his ‘country ; ‘and was’ therefore defirous of 


Caffivellaunus now perceived: that:all refiftance* was 
in vain, and therefore deterniined »to {pare the lives 
of his followers, that when any favourable oppor- 
tunity fhould offer, he might be able to revenge the 
diftreffes of “his country...’ He therefore difmified _his 
forces, retaining only four thoufand chariots, inorder 
to cut off the ftrageline parties, and, if poffible, 
prevent the Romans from obtaining provifions {uffi- 
cient to fupport their army. This conduct was more 
alarming to Czefar than all the attacks of the Britons. 
He found that the prudence of: Caffivellaunus: was 
equal to his valour.; ‘The cattle were; by his ‘orders, 
driven from the fields, and the corn taken from the 
eranaries ; fo that the Romans: had no other fubfitt- 


ance than the fcanty pillage of a few ‘inconfiderable 


farms. 

. But thefe prudent meafures were rendered abortive, 
and the Romans enabledto purfue their marcly by the 
puffillanimous behaviour of the Cent magni, or in- 
habitants of Surry; who perceiving that the Trino- 
bantes were freed from the calamities of war} and 
lived in tranquillity under the protection of C2far; 
determined to follow their example. They fent an 
embafly to the Roman general; with offers of fubmif- 
fion. Their ambaffadors met with a favourable re- 
ception. A peace was concluded, and the Ceni 
magni furnifhed the Roman army with provifions. 
Cefar now purfued his march to the capital of Caffi- 
vellaunus, marking his rout with blood and devafta- 
tion. Every village was laid inafhes, and the whole 
country rendered a {mokine defert. 

. The capital of the Britifh general confifted only of 
gnumber of huts, firuated in the center of a wood, 
the avenues to which were. ftrongly fortified with 
ditches, ramparts of earth, and felled trees. Thefe 
fortifications, though formed in the rudeft manner, 
appeared formidable to the Romans. They had be- 
fore experienced the difficulty of ftorming ramparts 
defended by troops driven to defpair,. Czefar faw the 
danger, and therefore ordered the fortifications’ to be 
attacked at two different places: The ftratagem 
fucceeded, Caffivellaunus had no ‘affiftane capable 


of defending the rampart againft the enemy. His - 


$refence was necefary at both the avenues attempted ; 


and:wherever Ire commanded,’ the Romans: were rea 
pulfed. But \he'could ‘not divide his attention; and 


therefore thought it more prudent to retreat: © The 


fions, dnd a‘retreat forchis fubjects with their flocks 


| andrherds) (© 


Deferted by'his friends, -and defeated by: his--ene= 
mies; hisscapital taken, and: his territories taidowatte, 
Caffivellaunus was fupported only by his’ own great: 
nefs of foul. He ftill retained the noble fpirit ‘of his 
anceftors::>/He preferred liberty in diftrefs to flavery 
in-affluence ;’and though unable any longer to fupport 
the caufe‘of His:country, hé planned’ ans expedition, 
which: had: it fucceeded;:would have overwhelmed 
the invaders with diftrefs. “Cafar had’ left'his navy 
within the: intrenchments:of -his camp? onthe fhore; 
and was now above eighty miles diftant. The Kentifh 
princes werexttill firm in'their-alliance, land ready ‘to 
act againft: the invaders’ of their’country. »Caffivel 
launus!thought 4 favourable opportunity now offered 
for deftroying the Roman fleet. » He'fentexprefies to 
the princées'‘of Kent, with orders to collect their forees 
privately, and attack the entrenchments of the enemy 


| before-they received ‘any intimation of their defign: 


His orders were ftrictly obeyed ,° but unfortunately 
for the Britons, the ramparts of the Romans ‘refifted 
all their efforts. “They were repulfed, and the Ro- 
mans, not content with defending their fortifications; 
fallied out upon’ the affailants, put them to flight, 


| and took their general prifoner. 


Caffivellaunus was now convinced’ that all’ oppo+ 
fition-was in vain. Hefaw that his continuing any 
longer in-arms contributed only to prolong the mife- 


theathing the'deftructive fword of war. © He fent. an 


_ambaffadorito'Caefar, ‘who liftened to his offers, and 


concluded ‘a’ gerieral peace with the Britons on the 


| following coriditions : that'they thould fubmit to ‘the 


Roman flate, pay an annual tribute, and fend anum~ 


| berof hoftages to Rome, as a‘fecurity’ for the ‘per= 
formance*of theirengasements. It was alfo agreed, 


dominions,’ ©: i Sh 28 
Avgeneral’pacification’ having taken place, Ceefar 
returned to ‘his ‘naval camp, and prepared. for his 
departure; His fhips were launched and refitted with 
the greateft expedition, and about the middle ‘of 


that Mandubratius fhould continue unmolefted in his. 


September ‘he failed for the coaft of Gaul, which he 


reached after a fafe and quick paffage. On his res 
turn to Rome, he offered a croflet of Britifh pearls at 
the fhrine of Venus Genetrix, from whom he ‘was faid 
to bedefcended ; and to fix a lafting remembrance of 
his expeditions into Britain, he employed his prifoners 
in adjufting the tapeftry’ {Ceres of the theatre, on 
which the victories he'gained over the 
reprefented ; while others of a more robuft conftitu- 
tion,” were employed in-carfying’ the fedans of the 
{enators and principal nobility. 

If we candidly examine the fecond expedition of 
Ceefar, it will appear rather fplendid than effectual. 
He penetrated indeed much farther into the ifland, 
and formed alliances with feveral of the petty princes; 
but he retained not a foot of ground, nor procured 
any folid- advantage to his country. He did not think 
it prudent to winter in the ifland, nor even to leave 
part of his army in garrifon to keep the Britons in 


dubjection. fe retired rather as a defeated general, 


than a conqueror ; and after laying part of the coun- 


their mafters, he left the Britons to repair the devafta- 
tions, and cultivate with new ardor the lovely plant 
of liberty and independence. The'treaty he conchud- 
ed can be-confidered only a temporary fubmiffion, 
and of which he took no care to fecure the continu- 
ance.- All the honour therefore that juftly belongs to 


the Roman arms, beyond the boundaries of the 
| ocean, 


ritons were’ 


try wafte, and: manuring the fields with the blood of. 


that celebrated: general, confifts in-his having carried - 


‘te, 


al * 
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_ -oeean, anid|defeated the inhabitants of), am, ifland 
_ knownito his countrymen only by the-name.) oie 
‘The death of Gefar lighted'up. the.torch,of civil 
_ difcord imi Rome; and;the,affaits,of Britain, was for-. 
~ gotten amidft-the diftrations, that filled, the,capital,of 
the world. Lhe ,Britons,themfelves. were,either, £00 
_ignorant,.ot too  carelefs,'to.tranimit to, polterity the 
_ tranfactions of their country. | An interval, of feveral 
~ years, intervened without, affording any. remarkable 
~ events to, fill the page,of hiftery. | All-that.can be 
collected issthat’ Cafivellaunus fevercly shafted the 
“ Trinobantes, for having joined the iayaders,of their 
‘ country; and that,at-his:<death he left. his crown to 
his nephew): Tinuantius,-who was fucceeded, by his , 
fon Cunoboline, a-pringe.of great talents, improved 
by, an.excellent educationcat-Rome. yy shoe 
Soon after Auguftus wasfettledonthe imperial thrones 
he undertook to, compel ‘the. Britons.to , obferve, the | 
treaty they hadmadewith Julius Czefar,and accordingly | 
advanced into Gaul to carry his defign into execution. | 
A revolt in, Panonia rendeted,his return neceflary, and’ 
for fome time,fufpended his expedition. But as, foon | 
as the tranquillity of, that province was reftored, Au- 
guftus once, more marched into. Gaul,, where he was 
met by, an embafly from Britain, anda peace was im- | 
mediately concluded: From.this period .the, Britons. 
maintained a friendly .correfpendence with the Ro- | 
_mans, during the reign of Auguftus, and that of his | 
fucceflor ‘Tiberius. ‘They paid no other tribute than 
a fmall. duty oa merchandize exported, to Gaul, the 
only remaining mark :of fubjection sin all other re- 
fpects they, were aifree and independent people; | 
This intercourfe between the Britons and the,conti- | 
nent foftened their ferocious:manners)/they @rew in- 
fenfibly enamoured, of the Roman arts, and, began to | 


cultivate them’ with fuecefs.), Several of the Brith |) 
princes irefided at Rome, \and others) fent their fons | 


thither for their, education. , Wrain 103 
But though the Britons were not, oppofed by any © 


foreign enemy, civil difcord frequently raged among | 
the-petty chiefs of the ifland., Cunoboline, the:moit | 


powerful prince in Britain, » was properly the chief of 
the Caffivellauni, but he had reduced.the Trinobantes, 
the Dobuni, and feveral other provinces) to fubjection, 


fo that he’ was now, the. moft. powerful prince: in the } 
ifland. |. He coined money, to pay, the duties: impofed | 


by the Romans on Britifh merchandize imported. into | 
Gaul. “ eye Pay 

During his reign, a detachment of Roman troops | 
under the command. of Germanicus, in their return 


from the. victory they hadi gained over Armenius on | 
the banks of the Weler,, were fhip-wrecked on: the |} 


coaft of Britain. -Thefe unfortunate veterans were 
received -by the natives with the greateft humanity, 
and. afterwards conveyed-fafely to their country in 
fhips provided by Cunoboline. . That, prince. had 
hitherto enjoyed a continued feries of profperity. Be- 
loved by his fubjects, and efteemed by foreigners, he 
was confidered as one of the moft fortunate princes of 
his age: but a cloud of domeftic. diftrefs obf{cured 
the evening of his life. . Adminius his eldeft fon, was 
of a cruel tyrannical temper. He trampled on the 
laws of juftice, and endeavoured to raife an, wanatural 
rebellion againft his, father. . The' people were dif- 
trefied and laid their complaints at the foot of his 
throne. Perfuafion and, reproof were, tried in vain, 
Adminius:was not to be reformed, . Parental fond- 
nefs.on the one hand, and a love of juftice on the 
other, haraffed the breaft of Cunoboline: the latter 
prevailed, and Adminius was banifhed. Exafperated 
at a fentence which he confidered as cruel, and deter- 
mined. to revenge the difgrace, he repaired to Rome, 
and perfuaded Caligula, who then fwayed the imperial 
fcepter, to undertake the conqueft of his. country. 
He reprefented the Britons as a weak and divided 
people, averfe to union, and unable to, defend theit 
country  againft the attack of a feeble enemy~ the 
very appearance of the Roman emperor would be 
fufficient to. reduce:them toobedience.. ~ > fens 
» A. D,-39.. Pleafed with’ the hopes of making {9 
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impottant a -conqueft, withont danger or fatigue, the 


- weak, the proud, the pufillanimous Caligula, : em- 
_ braced the. defign of fubduing. Britain, a;tafk which 
. even, she, great and intrepid, Ceefar,had ,attempted in 


yain;.. He, affembled an,army of ,two, hundred thou- 
fand.men,. and advanced ih perfon, to.the northern 
coaft of Gaul, in order to invade, the Britith ifland. 


_Elated with the. idea of reducing a people that had 


hitherto fupported.,their,, independence agajnft every 


_ attempt, he;,haftened.the embarkation of his troops; 


and feemed.defirous.of treading in the fteps: of his 
great anceltor:...But: before.his thipswere ready. to 
fail, advice arrivedy that. the Britons, informed. of. 
the intended invafion, were drawn, up in order. of 


} battle on, the, fhore,. and. determined, to, fpill the laft 


drop of their blood:.in, defence,of their country: 
The emperor was intimidated,;. the very idea of dan- 


iger was fufficient. to induce.the daftardly Caligula to 


difembark his forces, Buthis vanity, was. equal, tov 
his cowardice ; he was defirous .of receiving the ho- 
nours of .a triumph, without treading the thorny, path 
of .conqueft ;, and. of, wearing, the wreath of victory, 


‘without facing an enemy. He.ventured out to fea in 


his galley attended by, his principal officers, ancl after 
furveying,,at.a, great diftance, the Britihh coaft, he 
returned ,with,.all the pomp.and,,parade of a. con- 
queror : ordered hig-foldiers to fill their helmets with 
fhells, which he ¢alled the {poils of the ocean, and 
fent them to Rome as the trophies of his victory. A 
triumph was. decreed him by the venal fenate, and 
Caligula entered Rome in all the, parade of a victor 
over.a people he dared. not attack, And to perpetuate 
this ridiculous expedition, or rather to. tranfmit his 
own folly to pofterity, he erected a watch=tower on 
the ftrand,,on the top of which a fire was kept burn- 
ing, during the night, for the direction of mariners. 


‘The remains of this ftructure may ftill be feen at low= 
| water, on the fands near Boulogne. 
| |. The long intercourfe the Britons had now carried cn 


with the Romans, had greatly abated their averfion to 
that people, . They cultivated their arts and imitated 
their manners... Fhefe would indeed have proved 
happy acquifitions, could they have been introduced 


| without alloy: but unfortunately for our countrymen, 


they. imported. their..Juxuries, with their arts. The 
hardy Britons funk into indolence and eafe ; their na- 
tural love of, liberty and independence was foftencd 


| by effeminence, and that union which forms the only 


bond of fecurity in times of diftrefs, was diffolved : 
the Britons had loft their liberty before they were fen- 
fible, of their, danger. 

While Caligula wore the imperial crown, no dan- 
ger was to be feared,, and this tended to increafe the 
inattention of the Britons: they flept fupinely.on the 
couch of fecurity... Claudius, who fuceeeded Cali- 
ula, was not Jefs timid than his predecefior, but 
wholly governed, by favourites. . Thefe fycophants, 
either defirous of, increafing the reputation of their 
matter, or of fharing in the {poils of fo important a 
conqueit, perfuaded the emperor to undertake the re- 
du@ion of Britain, The refolution being taken, pre- 
tences foon offered for beginning hoftilities. , Beric,, 


‘a Britith. prince, who had been banifhed from his 


country for endeavouring to excite a rebellion in fa- 
vour of Adminius, . repaired to Rome, and com- 


| plained of having been unjuttly condemned ;, offering: 


at the fame time, to affift Claudius in the reduction 
of the ifland. . Before any anfwer could be given to 
Beric, an embafly arrived from Britain,to demand the 
Britith fugitive. . They were received with contempt, 
and given to underftand, that if the long neglected 
payment of the tribute was full delayed, it would be 
demanded at the head of a Roman army. 
Confounded at fo unexpected a reception, the ams 
bafladors made no reply. They left Rome imme- 
diately, and. repaired with, the utmott expedition to 
their country. Cunoboline had. fome time before 
paid the debt.of nature, and his two fons Caractacus 
and Togodumnus, taken poffeffion of the government. 


Thefe princes highly, refented the ignominious treat- 
' merit, 


/ 


gy 


Esher of their ambaffadoss, and rejeéted the demand 
with difdain. They prohibited all future intercourfe 
‘with the Romans, and took every precaution in their 
power to defend the liberty and independence of their 
country. They ‘raifed a numerous army, angl en- 
camped near the fea-coaft, in order to prevent the 
landing of the enemy. 

A. D. 43. Claudius, confident of fuccefs, gave 
the command of his army in Gaul, to Aulius Plau- 
tius, a citizen of great reputation, and famous for 
his military capacity, with orders to tranfport a con- 
fiderable army into Britain enjoining him at the fame 
time, not to finifh the conqueft himfelf; but fend 
him timely information, that he might reap the fruits 
of victory in perfon. ‘The emperor was defirous of 
enjoying the honours of a triumph, without expe- 
riencing the fatigues of a campaign. 


Plautius, in obedience to the imperial orders, led 
a large body of troops to the fea fhore, where a fuf-— 
ficient number of fhips were provided for tranfport- 


ing them into Britain, ‘The embarkation was hardly 
begun, before a mutiny appeared among the foldiers, 
They declared they were ready to follow their general 
to any part of the continent, but would not pafs the 
boundaries of the ocean: they refufed to plant the 
Roman eagles in what they called a new world. Afto- 
nifhed at the behaviour of the legions, and perceiy- 
ing that no arguments could'prevail, Plautius fufpend- 
ed the embarkation and difpatched an exprefs to the 
emperor, who fent Narciffus, a perfon univerfally de- 
fpifed, and who had lately been freed from flavery by 
his mafter. He afcended the roftrum in order to ha- 
rangue the troops; but his attempt was vain. Ex- 
afperated at feeing the place, which had always been 


facred to intrepid generals, who had fhared in com- | 
mon with the dangers and fatigues of war, prophaned | 


by a flave, the foldiers fet up an univerfal cry, in 


which the voice of Narciffus was totally loft: they | 


would not fuffer a perfon deftitute of merit, and 
hardly free from the fhackles of flavery, to interpofe 
in the caufe of a Roman arnty. The uproar increafed,; 
the banners of mutiny were difplayed; and the im- 
perial orders no longer regarded. - Plautius perceived 
the gathering ftorm, and trembled for the event. But 
generofity prevailed, when power had exerted its force 
invain. The foldiers revered the virtues of Plautius, 
as much as they defpifed the effeminacy of the minion, 
and returned to their duty. The troops were imme- 
diately embarked, and, after a fhort paffage, landed 
in Kent without oppofition. x 
‘The Britons had been informed of the mutiny in the 
Roman army; and concluded the danger was over. 
They thought it unneceffary to guard the coaft when 
no enemy was expected, and broke up their camp jut 
before the Roman legions appeared. It was now too 
late to regain the advantage they had loft; and inftead 
of joining in a general body and attacking the enemy 
before they were ready to receive them, they retired 
into the inland part of the country, and divided their 
torces into {mall parties. The two principal bodies 
were commanded by ‘Togodumnus and Cara¢tacus, 
both celebrated for their military abilities, their in- 
trepidity, and their virtue. But jealoufies prevailed 
among the petty princes of Britain: they envied 
the talents they could not equal, and facrificed: the 
liberties of their country to the fpirit of malignity. 
After defeating feveral parties, Plautius marched into 
Oxtordfhire, where he attacked the army of Caraéta- 
cus, and put them to flight. Inftead of retreating 
before an enemy flufhed with victory, Togodumnus, 
determined to give battle to the Roman forces. He: 
fuffered the paffion of revenge to gain the afcendency 
over his prudence. He attacked the enemy and was 
defeated. Thefe misfortunes, though they weakened 
the power, did not deprefs the fpirit of the Britons, 
They repaired from all parts to the ftandard of Ca- 
ractacus, who,. after joining his brother, encamped: 
on the banks of the Thames in the country of ‘the 
Regni. The Romans appeared on the oppofite fide 
ofthe river; but the ltream was tao deep and rapid to 
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be forded; even by cavalry.’ This lulled the. Britons 
into afatalfecurity: ‘They fawthe enemy ; ‘but made 
no preparations for defence. In the army ot Plautius 
was a large party of German foldiers, who had long 
been accuftomed to fwim acrofs the moft rapid rivers 
in their armour. Thefe plunged into the ftream with 
fo much intrepidity, that the aftonifhed Britons aban- 
doned their camp, and retired in confufion. A body 
of the Roman infantry, animated by the example of 
the Germans, followed them under the command of 
Flavius Vefpafian, and his brother Sabinus. Having 
reached the oppofite bank, and formed their ranks, 
they marched in fearch of the enemy, who had re- 
treated to the neighbouring woods. A flight fkirmifh 
enfued, in which the Britons were obliged to retreat; 
but as night was coming on, it was not thought’ pru- 
dent to purfue the advantage. « The Britons were now 
roufed to a fenfe of their danger: they faw the ga- 
thering ftorm that threatened to overwhelm their li- 
berties, and determined, if poffible, to prevent its 
effects. ‘They attacked the enemy with an impetuo- 
fity, that even the boafted difcipline of the Romans 


-could ‘not refift. They broke through their ranks, 


and, with all the fury of men exaf{perated to madnefs, 
thinned the fquadrons of the enemy. A fhort inter- 
valof time would have {tripped the wreath of laurel 
from the Roman brow, had not C. Sidius Geta turned 
the fcale of victory. That able officer, who was 
fuppofed to have been taken prifoner, found means to 
difengase himfelf and his whole corps from the 
enemy) and ‘wheeling about, fell upon the Britons in 
the rear.- This affault was decifive ; they faced abou 
to repel the attack, and by that means gave the main 
body of the Romans time to recover. ‘The unfortu- 
nate Britons now found themfelves charged both in 
front and rear. They ftood firm for fome time; but 
the Roman difcipline at laft prevailed, and the Bri- 
tons were put to flight.. In the beginning of the 
action, Vefpafian himfelf was furrounded, and muft 
have loft his life, had not his fon bravely refcued him 
at the hazard of his own. This victory, fatal to 
the liberties of the Britons, was dearly purchafed by 
the Romans : another battle, fought with equal ob- 
ftinacy, would have rendered the expedition abortive, 
The Roman fenate themfelves were fo fenfible of the 
important fervice of Geta, that they decreed him a 
triumph, though they hardly ever conferred that ho- 
nour on an officer of his rank, 

Defpair now feized the fpirits of the Britons. They 
retreated along the banks of the Thames, and being 
well acquainted with all the fhallow places, croffed 
the ftream a little above Greenwich, the loweft place 
where it was then fordable. The marfhes on the north 
fide of the river offered a retreat which they thought 
fecure, and there they encamped. Encumbered with 
their heavy armour, and haraffed by fens and marthes, 
which rendered the march both tedious and painful, 
the Romans followed the Britons, and the German in- 
fantry having difcovered a ford, they paffed the 
Thames, and furrounded the eamp of the enemy. A 
battle enfued, when the Britons were again defeated, 
and Togodumnus, revered for his military talents, fell 
in the aétion. 

This victory, though obtained with far more eafe 
than the former, confiderably increafed the lofs of the 
Roman army, and the death of Togodumnus,. raifed 
fuch a {pirit of refentment in the Britons, that Plau- 
tius thought it imprudent to face the gathering ftorm. 
He had already experienced the fury of the enemy, 
and dreaded the confequence that might refult from 
the laft efforts of a people driven to defpair, and fired 
with a fenfe of an irreparable injury. He therefore 
fortified his camp, and difpatched letters to Rome, 
requefting a reinforcement, and inviting the emperor 
to tie to Britain, in order to finifh the conqueft of 
the ifland in perfon. But Plautius was foon fenfible 
that he-could not continue long in his prefent fitua- 
tion. Provifions began to grow fearce in his camp, 


| and the flying parties of the Britons cut off moft of 


his convoys. The treachery of the Dobuni now 
 preferved 
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| Pteferved thearmyof Platitius. They had already per |] 
mitted a Roman garrifon tovbe fettled. among them, | 
and now afforded a fecure retreat, andiplenty of pro- i 


vifions tothe invaders of their country... 
ADi-44 -Pleafed' with the hopes of triumphing 
over the Britons, and of :finifhing a conqueft which 
even the great: Cefar himfelf had attempted in vain, 
Claudius embarked’ at Oftium for Marieilles, pro- 
ceeded from thence by land to Boulogne, and crofled 


Over into Britain, where hes arrived in the month of 


Auguft.*:’Phe junction of) the emperor's forces with 
thoie of Plautius, formed:a more powerful army. than 
had ever. before appeared in the ifland... The, Britons 
_perceived the: ftrength of ‘the enemy, and prudently 
avoided a general engagement. But the-delite of re- 
taliating the injuries they shad received from the ene- 
mies of their:country; animated them to hover tound 
the Roman‘camp, by which means they cutoff: many 
. of their ftrageling parties. Claudius, who had now 
taken’ upom himfelf. the command of .the Roman | 
army, left his*poft, and. marched in purfuit-of the | 
Britons. - The cavalry effected what the infantry had 
attempted im vain; they:-cutiioff the: retreat of the 
enemy, and forced them to a general engagement. 
The firft charge was: dreadful: .the tracts ‘of the 
Britith war-chariots were marked with the (flain;.and 
the ftandard of deftruétion :waved over the field of 
battle. 
‘defultory attacks of the Britons were repelled, and 
their whole army put to flight. . Claudius ,did not, 
however, purfue the enemy he applied himfelf to 
make fettlements inorder to fecure his-conquefts. He 
took the city of Camelodunum, now Maldon, in Effex; 
but ufed the inhabitants with great kindnefs.. His 
gencrofity completed what his victorious, army -had 
begun. | Fearful of his power, and charmed with his 
‘moderation, : great numbers of the Britons came to his 
camp with offers of fubmiffion. Whole proyinces 
followed their example} and: firmly eftabltthed’ the 
Roman power in Britain. « The natives, though van- 
quifhed, were left in the quiet poffeflion of their 
eftates and effects; they exchanged their liberty for 
domeftic peace. The clemency of the emperor. was 
extolled to the fkies, by a conquered but grateful 
people: they erectedtemples to his honour; and. adored 
‘him as a-deity.: : it Tidde 3 » 

Pleafed: with! the fuccéfs of -his expedition, in 
which he‘had not only defeated, but alfo gained the 
affections of the Britons, Claudius left: Plautius. to 
command the army, and returned to’ Rome,, where 
he received the united acclamations of the’ people: 
The conqueft of Britain was confidered as-the greateft 
acquifition: the Roman dominions. were extended 
beyond the limits of the ocean. Intoxicated with 
glory, and lavith of their honours, the fenate beftowed 
upon Claudius the furname of Britannieus, and de- 
creed him a moit'magnificent triumph. Plautius foon 
after received an honourable recall to Rome, and was 
received with the greateft. marks of regard by the 
emperor, 

A.D. 50. P. Oftorius Scapula-fucceeded Plau- 
tiusin the government of Britain; but as fome inter- 
val of time elapfed between the departure of Plautius 
and the arrival of. Scapula, the Britons had feized the 
opportunity 'to attempt the recovery of their liberty ; 
and the new governor found the affairs of the ifland 
in great contufion. Caraétacus, infpired with the 
noble ipirit of his anceftors, had collected a powerful 
army, and carried fre and {word into the territories 
of the Romans. , Oftorius landed about the latter end 
of October, and though the feafon was fo far advanced, 
immediately led his forces againft the Britons. . This 
fudden march was fatal.to the defigns of Caraétacus. 
Perfuaded that the Roman general would not take the 
field till the winter was over, and determined to chaf- 
tife the inhabitants who had fubmitted to Claudius, 
his army was difperfed into fmall parties,.and in that 
condition were eafily defeated by,the Romans.. Peace 


being thus reftored, Oftorius, in, order:to render. it | 
afting, determined.to difarm all the Britons that had 


ov SS 


But the Roman  difcipline; prevailed:: the | 


formed an alliance with Rome.-, Provoked at ah at: 
tempt to rivet the chains of flayeryon a people whd 
had ‘hitherto remained faithful, the Iceni refuféa. to 
deliver up their arms. They appointéd a general ten- 
dezvous in Cambridgefhire ; and having’ marked out 
a camp ina very advantageous fituation, they fortified 
it with a rampart of earth and felled trees, léaving 
only one avenue, which they paved with fharp flints, 
in order to prevent the approach’ of the Roman. ¢a- 
yalry. ,But nothing could abate the ardour of Ofto- 
rius. He led on his infantry to the camp, and attacked 
it-with the utmoft vigour, and all. the precaution of 
an experienced general. The Britons made a noble 
defence;. and more than once repélled the affaults of 
the Romans. . But their refiftance was in vain; their 
rude intrenchments were forced; amid the Iceni fled to 
their woods for fafety. 
--Oftorius had hardly gained this impoftant victory, 
before a new army appeared in another part of the 
ifland.. Alarmed at the fucceé{s of the Roman pover- 
nor, and determined to defend their liberty to the 
laft extremity, the Cornavii flew to arms; Ofto- 
rius‘marched againft them at the head of his legions, 
and endeavoured to bring the Britons to a géneral en- 
gagement, But ali his attempts provéd aboftive : 
the Cornavii had adopted the prudent meafures of 
Caffivellaunus., They concealed themfelves in woods 
and marfhes, and haraffed the Romans in their march, 
cut off. their ftrageling parties, and intercepted theit 
convoys. .Oftorius faw the danger to which his army 
was expofed, and took every prudent precaution in 
his power to prevent the confequences of this irregular 
war... But before he. could reduce the Cornavii, a 
more. formidable enemy engaged his attention. The 
Brigantes had collected a numerous army, and made 
a dreadjul inroad into, the Roman, territories. Ofto- 
rus returned with the utmoft expédition to the affitt- 
ance 2 his allies; but as he was marching by the 
fide of Hatfield foreft, his army was attacked with 
the utmoft fury by the Britons, wha had cortcealed 
themfelves inthe wood. The fuccefs which attended 
the firt affault proved fatal to the Brigantes. They 
thought themfelves fure of victory, and took no mea- 
{ures fecure their retreat. The Romans recovered 
their mnks, andthe Brigantes were totally defeated. 
A.D. 51. Convinced by experietice that con- 
suet without fecuring thg advantages, are empty 
honoyrs, Oftorius ereéted a chain of forts along the 
bank} of the Severn and Avon, in order to prevent 
any future inroads by the Britons. Having finifhed’ 
thefefortifications, he made Cogiduhus, king of the 
Dobini; a citizen of Rome, and confirmed him in 
the. poffeffion of his territories. By this prudent 
meajure he acquired a firm and powerful ally, who 


garrfoned the forts Oftorius had erected, and put a 


| final period to the inroads of the Silures. 


it: thefe precautions were not fufficient to intim1- 
datethe Britons. | Liberty was ftill their darling ob- 
ject; they preferred death to the chains of flavery. 
Th; Brigantes, though defeated, were notdifcouraged. 


_ Thy joined the Silures, and under. the command of 
| Canctacus, determined to make a noble effort againft 


theinvaders of their country. ‘ Nurfed in the lap of 
adyerfity, and a {tranger to fear, Caractacus led his 
fores againft the enemy. His military abilities were 
unfommon ; his,fortitude was invincible. His mea- 
furs were prudent and vigorous; his refources pro- 
digious. . The Romans at once revered and dreaded 
hij talents, Headed by fo able‘a general, the Bri- 
tols prepared to encounter Oftoriots with uncom- 
n.ardour.and intrepidity. Catactacus well knew 
tnt the Britons were no match for the Romans in the 
ojen field, and therefore endeavoured to fupply that 
difect by, prudent meéafures, and advaritageous potts. 
e transferred the feat of war into thecountry of the 
rdovices, as being more inacceffibleto the Roman 
my.. -He formed ‘his camp ‘ort the fummit of a 
bfty mountain, very difficult of accefs, The foot 
the mountain was wafhed by a river, deep and ra- 
id; and to increafé the natural ftrehgth of the pott, 
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to 
Cari@atus fortified the bank’ of ‘the yiver with ram- 


pat d with fhatp-edgéed’ flints. In } 
Ae Series Sait | though her hufband Venutius was one of the cham- 


this pofition he determined to wait the’ approach 0 
the Romans. rts He SVSLSE 

Senfible of the danger of attackifie forces fired 
With an enthufiaftic love of liberty, and ted‘ by’ 4 
general, prudent, intrepid, and vigilant, Oftorius led 
his, legionafy troops,, cormpofed of Roman veterans, 
dgainft the Britons ; and omitted no precaution to 
fecure his army from the irrepular ‘attacks of ‘the 
flying pafties‘of the enemy. cuatro: 

As foon as the Roman army appeared, Caractacus 
drew up his forces, and conjured them to act like 
men on this important occafion. : 
hour was approaching, that mut reftore them to free- 


dom and independentce, or reduce thém-to the molt 


abject frate of flavery. He exhorted them to reimem- 
ber the glorious examples of their renowned ance- 
{tors, who drove the ambitious Cafar’ from Britain, 


and delivered their country from the oppreflive yio- 


lence of Rome.. He invoked the fhades of their 


ercat_ predeceflors in this important day of trial, in. 


this final ftrugele for liberty and freedom. ‘The 
Britons anfwered by 2 general fhout of applaule: 
They declared ‘their refolution of preferving their 
liberties, or perifhing in the elorious attempt. oe 

Oftorius heard the acctamations. of the Britons, 
snd was alarmed for the event. He carefully fur- 
veyed the deep and fapid river, the ratipart faced 
with flints, and defended by refolute troops; the 
hanging crags, and the clofé embattled ranks of the 
enemy. The profpect was eleomy, the difficulties 
hatdly furmountable, and the attempt almoft def- 
perate. But the ardour of the Roman troops could 


not be reprefled. Dangers tended only to awaken | 


their courage, and augment theit defire of glory. 
The prize of victory was difplayed, and every difi- 
culty vanifhed in the profpect. Oftorius perceived 
their eagernefs, but would not fuffer them to engage 
till he had difcovered the fhalloweft part of “the 


ftream, where they might crofs the river with the | 


leaft obftruction. 


At laft the fignal for the attack was giver, and | 


the Romans croffed the ftream with great alacrity. 


A dreadful carnage enfued. The Britons déeended } 


their rampart with that unfhaken firmnefs which 
refults from defpair. 
dead, and the groans of the wounded augmented the 
ees of the tumult; But the Roman difciplne at 
ait farmounted the difficulty; the rampart was 
thrown down, and both armies came to a clof en- 
gagement. The Britons rufhed. upon the Ronans 
like men regardlefs of deftruétion. The balame of 
victory was for fome time equally poifed, and For- 
tune feemed undetermined where to beftow the pain 
of conqueft. At length the Roman veterans re- 
moved the dreadful uncertainty. Covered with 
armour, the fwords of the Britons made littleim- 
preffion, while death attended every blow ftruch by 
a Roman arm,, Caractacus perceived the corteft 
was unequal, and retreated to his camp on the fim- 
mit of the mountain. The afcent was fteep and 
tedious, but the ardour of the Romans was fupeior 
to every difficulty. They gained the fummit, ind 
attacked the camp of Caraétacus. The conteft vas 
dreadful; the Britons fought for diberty, the Lo- 
mans for glory. Urged on by defpair, the Bribns 
affaulted the ranks of the enemy with a fury borcr- 
ing.on madnefs. But their efforts were in Van; 
they met death on every fide, and the camp becane 
a horrid fcene of blood and devaftation. The victory 
was. complete, and the ftandard of Britith liberty fll 
to the ground, The wife, daughter, and brothirs 
_ of Carattacus, with many other perfons of birth aid 
fortune, were taken prifoners. 

Caractacus himfelf efcaped, with a few friends, tle 
dreadful deftruétion of his army. Diftracted at tle 
irreparable lofs he had fuftained, he flew to Carti- 

- rnandua, queen of the Brigantes, for fafety. A me 
ment’s. reflection would have been fufficient to hav: 


He' told them the | 


| Caraétacus, 


‘Tie cround was ftrewel with } 
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prevented this ingiiarded ftep. He knew that Car- 
tifmandua had. long been: afriend to the Romans, 


ions of liberty. Pleaféd with the Opportunity of 
acquiring the favour of Oftorius, fhe bafely loaded 
Caraétacus with chains; ‘and in. that ignominious 
manner delivered him into the hands of the Romans 5 
an action thathas ‘branded her name! with eternal 
infamy. a 9) 
Rome: had been long acquainted with-the military’ 
reputation’ of this hutrious hero. He had feveral 
years fupported the dying remains of that noble con- 
federacy Headed by Caffivellaunus, for the defence of 
Britif liberty, and had given many fignal (proofs of 
his prudence and. intrepidity. The news of. his cap- 
tivity was received with uncommon acclamations; 
and the Romans were defirous of feeing aman whofe 
power was'fufficient to check the flight of the impé+ 
rialeagles:Caractacus and his wholetamily were accor- 


 dingly {ent to Rome, snorder to be expofedias.a public 


fpecracle to the populace. Thewholecity attended; the 
preetorian guards were under arms, and the emperof 
wis Teatéd on a magnificent tribunal, adorned with 
the trophies of war. The férvants of Caractacus 
walked firft in the mortifying proceffion, and were 
followed by the brothers, the wite and daughter of 
whofe ‘tears: fafficiently demonittateds 
that their fpirits ‘were: equally deprefied with their 
fortunes. Not fo the brave Caractacus 5 he marched 
on with a fteady countenance and noble deportment 5 
his foul: feared far above ‘his prefent condition » he 
looked ‘down with ‘contempt on the malice of ‘his 
enemies: - He approached the imperial tribunal, and 
thus addtéfied himfelf to Claudius. 

« Had my moderation been adequate to my birth 
<¢ and fortune, I had entered this capital not as a 
“* captive but a friends Nor wouldft even thou; 
© © Cxfar! have difdaained to rank in the number 
« of thy friends a prince defcended from a long nace 
“of royal and illuftrious anceftors, and the com 
“ iandef of many nations. My prefent condition 
« adds luftte to your glory, though it reflects difs 
«¢ honour upon me. Twas once inafter of men and 
‘© arms, of horfes and chariots of war, of riches and 
‘© power. Can you wonder that I fought to preferve 
“ them, and that I loft them with regret?» If the 
« Romans are defirous of univerfal empire, does it 
« follow that all mankind fhould fubmit tamely to 
« the yoke? Had the hand of perfidy fooner be- 
“ trayed me, I fhould have been lefs diftinguifhed 


| « by misfortunes, and you by glory. Had I fallert 


«¢ jn battle; both my name and fortune had been 
“« configned to oblivion. -Punifh me with death, 
« and I fhall foon be forgotten, fuffer me to live, 


| © and the generous action will remain an eternal 
© monument of your clemency.” 


Claudius, who had diftinguifhed himfelf by many 
a€té of moderation, was deeply affected by the manly 
addrefs and majeftic air of Caractacus. He ordered 
the Britifh hero, and all his family, to be fet at liberty, 
and loaded them with favours. 

The fenate was aflembled, and the victory-over 
Caraétacus compared with the brighteft periods of 
the Roman glory. They decreed to Oftorius the 
honour of a trimmph,; but this was the period of his 
good fortune. Fired with refentment at the ignomi- 
nious treatment of their favourite leader, the Britons 
were roufed to vengeance. They had acquired by 
fatal experience fome knowledge of the Roman dif- 
cipline, and carried on the war with more prudence 
and better fuccefs than formerly ; while the Romans, 
flufhed with victory, grew indolent and. carelels. 
The legionary cohorts left to conrplete the chain of 
forts on the Severn, were attacked aud defeated. A 
body of Roman foragérs fhared the fame fate. Ani- 
mated with thefe fuccefles, the Britons attacked the 
Roman army, maintained the battle till night put an 
end to the conteft, and then retired with very little 
lofs.  ‘Th¢ Romatis ‘were no longer confidered as ins 


vincible. The ftandard of liberty was again dif- 


played, 
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playedy ‘and the» Britons «flattered themfelves with | 
being able: to retaliate the injuries they had received | 


on the invaders: of their country. ms HIT 

A; Di 9s: Oftorius; who now ‘ftooped urider a 
weight of years and infirmities; exerted the laft re- 
mains .of life to finiflia: war fo fuccefsfully begun. 


fible to check the progrefs of the Britifth arms, and 
funk into the grave with grief and dejeétion:: Aulius 
Didius Gallus was fent from Rome with ‘the title of 
propretor, totake the command of the Roman 
torces in Britain, 
vernment, Manlius Valens, a tribune, who' headed 
the troops on the death of ‘Oftorius, had been de= 


feated by the Silures, who now committed dreadful | 


devaftations in the Roman ‘province, Aulius exerted 
all his abilities ‘to recover the lofles fuftained before 
his: aftival, and, by his indefatigable application, 
puta ftop to the victories’ of the Silures. 

» About» this-time Claudius ‘paid the debt’of nature, 


and was fucceeded: inthe imperial throne by’Nero, a | 
prince pwho ‘had no/ambitionofor military. honours. | 
He devoteds his’ time:to'purfuits of a very different | 


kind, ‘and-would probably have. declined all farther 
attempts againft the Britons; could he have’ done it 


with. fafety: to: himfelf. “But: the’ people ‘confidered | 


Britain as one of the faireft jewels -in the Roman 
diadem; and Nero thought it prudent to tread’ in 
the fteps of Claudius, whofe memory he highly 
refpected. ti oil eae 

During thefe tranfactions at Rome,’ 4 civil war 
of avery different kind broke out in Britain. 
tifmandua, the infamous. betrayer of Caractactis, to 
fill up the meafure of her iniquity, had taken Volo- 
catus, one of her menial fervants, to herbed. -Ex- 
afperated at fuch fhocking injuries,’ her -hufband 


fhe had done her countrymen, by bafely betraying 
their intrepid leader... He did not plead in vain. 
Roufed by the ignominious treatment’ of their be- 


their country, or perifh:. The Brigantes’ readily 


lawlefs paffion to conjugal virtue, and the friendfhip 


herfelf abandoned by the greater part of her fub- 
jects, and’ expofed to the vengeance of an enraged 
people. She flew immediately to the Rotans for 
fuccour,* and was received with kindneéfs and re- 
fpeét: «:Supported by forces that fhe ‘confidered as 
invincible, fhe fet no. bounds to her paffion, and 
looked upon the threatened vengeance of the Britons 
with contempt. i 


But. the Roman power was become fallacious. } 


Difcipline had given place to. licentioufnefs, and 
effeminacy had enervated’ the ftrength of the con- 
querors of the world. The Britons advanced with 
confidence and intrepidity, and the Romans marched 
out to meet them. A dreadful battle enfued ; the 
figld was covered with flain; and it was with the 
greateft difficulty the Romans prevented Cartifman- 
dua from falling into the hands of an enraged and 
injured people. All her dominions fell into the 
-hands of ‘the enemy.» —Didius, who was very: old 
and infirm when he fitft came over into Britain, 
‘could not lead. in perfon his. army againft the Bri- 
tons: he entrufted the command to generals much 


inferior in merit, and the confequences reflected a 


ftain upon the honour of the Romans. Didius faw 
with grief this fudden reverfe of fortune, and fell a 


victim to the complicated attacks of difeafe and. 


-vexation. 
o Ao D. 61. © As foon-as the news of the death of 
Didius reached Rome, Paulinus Suetonias, oné of 


\ |} ftruction. 
But he was unequal. to the tafk : he found it impof | 


But» before’ he reached his go- | 


| deaf to the voice of. caution. 
Car- |} 


¥t 
the moft celebrated: getierals of thé ave, was {ent to 
fupply his places A leader of abilities was ‘hever 
more wanting than’at prefent: « Elated by theif ‘fuc- 
cefs, and ‘exafpeératéd by the? injtiries they ‘Had’ re- 
cefved, the Britons threatened the’ Romiaris with’de- 
Suetonius faw the danger, and took the 
‘moft prudent methods to prevent it. The preater 
part of the Romaii army ‘was encamped in the couh- 
try of the Ordovices; near the ftreight which fepa- 
fates the ifland’ of Mona, now called Anelefea, fron 
the coaft of North Wales. Mona was principally 
anhabited by the Drtiids; it was their univerfity, the 
Féfidence of theif pontiff, a place more immediately 
confecrated to their religious worfhip, and therefore 
efteemed facred by all the Britons. It had alfo for fome 
years been a common afylum for the enemies of Rome, 
dnd Was now ‘very full of people’ Convinced that 
the ‘Britons could never be reduced to obedience 
while the Druids continued in’ their authority, Sue- 
tonius determined to defttoy this feat of their {uper- 
ftition., He knew that enthufiafm fupplied the Bri- 
tons with a kind of frantic courage. Perfuaded 
‘that thofe who fell if battle againft the enemies of, 
their religion, pafled immediately into a ftate of 
perfect happinefs, they did not confider the lofs of life 
avanevil. They rtifhed undaunted into the thickeft 
‘part of the battle, and {miled in the agonies of death. 
Tt ‘was in vain ‘to hope that force only could ever 


reduce to fubjection a people infpired with fuch fen- 


timents. A mind filled with fuperftitious notions is 
Mona muit be laid 
wafte, the fource of enthufiafm deftroyed, and the 


| Druids themfelves extirpated, before the Romans 
| could triumph over the liberties of the Britons. 


The arm of the fea which divides Mona from the 


| adjacent coaft, could not be forded by the infantry ; 
Venutius repaired to the Silures, reprefented, in the } 
imoft forcible manner, the deteftable conduct of Car- | 
tifmandita, .aitd expatiated on the irteparable ‘injury — 


a fufficient number of boats were therefore collected 
for tranfporting the legions, while the horfe croffed 
the ftrei¢ht.’’ ‘Suetonius perceived the inhabitants 
were: drawn up at fome diftance from the water’s 
edge; and therefore landed his ‘troops with very 


|i dittle oppofitiony.” But the Britons foon advanced 
joved general, they exprefféd their refentment with | 
a fury nearly allied to madnefs ; and bound them- | 
felves, by the moft folemn acts of their religion, either | 


to take ample vengeance on the infamous betrayet of || atmy were a multitude of women running about 


| like furies with difhevelled hair, and flaming torches , 
joined the confederacy; and the deferted Cartif- |} in their hands. 
mandua, who had preferred the gratification of a | 


with the utmoft fury upon the Romans, who were 
ftruck with a fuperftitious terror at a ftene which was 
now préfented to ‘their view. Behind the Britith 


Amidft. thefe frantic women were 
the Druids pouring out the moft dreadful impreca- 


| tions, and, with their hands lift up to heaven, im- 
of the Romans’ to the liberty of her cotintry, found || plorine the vengeance of their gods upon the ene- 


| mies of their religion, 


The Romans ‘ftood for a. 
tirne motionléfs; they feemed as it were transfixed 
with horror, and became an ina¢tive mark to the 
miffiles of the Britons. Suétonius faw their terror, 


| and trembléd for the event: he flew from rank to 


rank, and endeavoured, by threatenings and exhor- 
tations, to roufe them into action. At laft the love 
of glory prevailed over enthufiaftic horror. They 
attacked the enemy with their ufual intrepidity, and, 
after a fhort refiftance, drove them into the woods, 
with a dreadful flaughter. Being thus mafter of the 
ifland, Suetonius applied himfelf to deftroy every 
place dedicated to the fuperftitious worfhip of the 
Britons. He cut down their facred groves, and 
burnt the Druids on thofe very altars that had been 
fo often ftained with human blood. 

But while he was employed in demolifhing the 
{truétures and groves of the Druids, -he was recalled 
by an event that threatened the total deftruétion of 
the Roman power in Britain. The vices of Nero 
were. rifen to fuch a fhameful height, that a new 
fpécies of taxation had for fome time been intro- 
duced into all the provinces of the Roman empire, 
to fupply his extravagance. The taxes levied on the 
Britons were grievoufly oppreffive. They com- 
plained ; but, inftead of redrefs, they were treated 
with infolence; their misfortunes were infulted, and 
their miferies made a fubjeét of ridicule. Thefe acts 
of wanton’ tytanny raifed a general fpirit of refent- 

ment, 
% ah 


2 


ment, and the. whole. nation. .was- ripe for a revolt, | 
“when an incident happened which: kindled - into a | 


flame the latent, fparks. of vengeance. £ S100 
_... Prafutagys, .king: of the Iceni, had long lived in 
friendfhip. with the Romans; and, having’ no fon to 


tures to. the iy ea and his two daughters, as joint- 


heirs; hoping by that means to procure a powerful | 


protector for his children, But he was fatally de- 
ceived. Catus Decianus, the procurator, a monfter 
_of yice, avarice and injuttice, feized, upon the whole, 
_and the dominions of Prafutagus became a prey to 
the licentiousnefs of the Roman centurions. Boadicea, 
the wife of Prafutagus, remonitrated warmly againft 
thefe iniquitous proceedings, and. loudly exclaimed 
‘againft the injuftice of depriving her daughters of 
‘their inheritance; but inftead of. redrefs, fhe was 
‘treated in a manner that reflects diferace npon hu- 
‘manity. Catus added infolence to inyuftice: he or- 
dered Boadicea to be publickly fcourged, and fuf- 
fered the foldiers to-violate the chaftity of her two 
daughters. f 
. Thefe inhuman proceedings roufed the Iceni. to 
-vengeance. ‘They were joined by the Trinobantes, 
under the command. of the intrepid. Venutius 5 the 
band of union, which had been {fo long cancelled, 
‘was again revived; and the authors. of thefe fhock- 
ing aéts of brutality devoted. to deftruction... Boa- 
dicea, .who inherited. all the fpirit of her anceftors, 
animated the Britons to vengeance by her irrefiftible 
eloquence; while the druids, whofe, facred. groves 
‘Suetonius was then deftroying, infpired them with.a 
‘eligious fury. 
~~ The firft place which felt the vengeance of the 


Britons was Camelodunum, which was taken by | 
ttorm, and every torture that an exafperated enemy | 


could invent was practifed on the unfortunate inha- 
‘bitants. 
Roman women the injuries offered to herfelf and her 
daughters. The garrifon retired to the temple of 
Claudius, imagining, perhaps, that the Britons would 
fpare a {tructure dedicated to religion, A moment’s 


reflection. would have been fufficient to have con- | 


vinced them how fatally they were miftaken. | The 


deftru€tion of Mona had roufed a {pirit of religious | 
forced ] 


fury which nothing could reftrain. They, force 
the temple, put every Roman to the fword, and laid 
the f{tru€ture in athes. ! 

_ Elated with this fuccefs, the Britons continued 
their ravages, fpreading devaftation over the whole 
country fubject to the Romans. 


affiftance of his countrymen, and was: met by. the 
Britons. A dreadful confli& enfued, in which all 
the foot of the legion were cut to pieces, and Ce- 
realis obliged to fly, with his horfe, to his fortified 
camp. But the infamous procurator efcaped: the 
vengeance his crimes fo juftly deferved. _Confcious 
of having occafioned this dreadful infurrection, he 
fied to Gaul, and by that means eluded at once the 
‘tury of the enemy, and the rage of his Romans. 

_ In the mean time Suetonius was marching with 
the utmoft expedition to the relief of his friends, 
and reached London before that city had felt the 
vengeance of the Britons. But finding it impoffible 
to defend the place with his {mall army againft the 
numerous forces of the enemy, he retired to a con- 
fiderable diftance, in order to take poffeffion of fome 
advantageous poft, and bring on a general engage- 
ment. 

Informed that the Roman. general had reached 
“London, Boadicea led her army to that capital, 
but finding it abandoned by the enemy, fhe put near 
feventy thoufand Romans to the fword, and laid the 
‘city in afhes, Thefe facrifices were, however, far 
from being-fufficient to appeafe the fury of Boadicea, 
nothing lefs than the total extirpation af the Romans 
could fatisfy her yéngeance. 


Aware of the enterprizing fpirit of that heroine, and 


‘fenfible that an infatiable thirft of reyenge in the 


aes 
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“inherit, his. dominions,. bequeathed: his immenfe-trea- } 


Boadicea feverely retaliated in kind on the | 
| me to attack the tyrants of the world. 


| have roufed, me to vengeance. 


Petilius. Cerealis, © 
who commanded the ninth legion, marched to-the | 


them perifhed. 


e 
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breatt-of an incenfed woinan, at the Head of a numé: 
rous army, would: carry her beyond the:bounds of 
prudence, and urge. her:to acts ot imprudent impe+ 
tuofity; the Réman general pofted his forces, which 


now amounted-to ten thoufand men,-imfuch a pofis 


tion as might beft enable him to fuftain the fury of 
the firft attack. Accordingly he made choice of a 
{pot of ground acceffible only by a narrow defile, 
having an open plain in his front, and a large wood 
in his rear. In this fituation he prepared to with- 
ftand the dreadful affault of the Britons. He placed 


his legionary troops in the center, the light-armed 


on each fide, and his cavalry inthe wings. In this 
order he waited the approach of the enemy. 

Flufhed with conqueft, and elated with the hopes 
of exterminating at once the Roman power in Bri: 
tain, Boadicea led her army into the plain in the 
front-of the enemy... The numberof the Britons 
was not lefs than two: hundred and thirty thoufand 
men, eager for retaliating the injuries they: had re- 
ceived’on their tyrannical -mafters, » They «did not 
entertain a doubt of obtaining the: prize cofrvictory, 
and. accordingly brought their wives‘ and: children 
with them into the field, that they might be:fpecta- 
tors of the vengeance they were going to-pour on the 
headsiof the enemy, and affift in plundering the in- 
vaders of their country. © Thefe being placed in 
wagegons pofted in the rear of the army; rendered a 
retreat extremely difficult. } ) 

At the head of the Britifh army appeared Boadicea, 
drawn.in a chariot; with:her two daughters: She 

affed between.the ranks;.of her army; and. ad- 
dreffing herfelf to-the-heads of every tribe, repre- 
fented, with the moft powerful eloquence, and in the 
moft pathetic manner, the inhuman. infults~that had 
been offered to herfelf and her two daughters. ‘‘ But, 
added fhe, the-defire of revenging mine ‘own inju- 
ries; however great, is the leaft motive that induced 
It is the 
univerfal flavery that is preparing, the chains that 
are forging for my bravyeand numerous people, that 
I have taken the field 
to defend the liberties of my country, but if there 
be any here who prefer the yoke of flavery to :free- 
dom; who can tamely behold their wives and daugh- 
ters ravifhed, and {toop fo low as to kifs the feet of 
an infolent mafter ;- they will do well to depart: ~For 
myfelf, 1am abfolutely, determiried: to conquer or 
perifh.” 

A general fhout of applaufe refounded in the Bri- 
tifh army, and Boadicea immediately led her forces 
againft the Romans. The firft affault was made by 
the Britons with the utmoft fury. They valued nor 
the {words of the enemy; they feemed rather to 
court than, decline deftruétion: - But the Roman 
ranks could not be broken; they ftood firm amidft a 
dreadful, fhower of javelins, darted with violence 
from the nervous arms of the enraged Britons. The 
lesionary troops now fallied out upon the enemy; 
and were followed -by: the -auxiliaries. - A horrid 
flanghter enfued. The victory was long doubtful, 
and the field of battle covered with the flain. — But 
the heavy armed forces of ‘the Romans at laft bore 
down all oppofition; and the retreat of the Britons 
being in a.manner cut off by their own waggons, a 
dreadful carnage fucceeded ‘near eighty thoufand of 
The--unfortunate Boadicea -per- 
ceived with, diftraction the defeat of her army, «and 
difdaining a fubmiffion, put a period to her life, 

‘The Britons were now convinced that ail Oppo- 
fition was in vain. They retired to their re{fpective 
places of abode ;. but Suetonius, with a cruelty that 
has ftained his character, purfued. them with unre- 
mitting vengeance. ‘I'he whole country, became a 
fcene of blood and flaughter; even the women and 
children. were. put to the fword; the villages: and 
towns reduced to ahes, and large diftri@s totally laid 
wafte. A dreadful farnine enfued, which de opu- 
lated. thofe:parts of the ifland which the fword of the 


Romans had fpared, if 
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o -Drivento.defpair by cruelty; and:exafpetated to | 


Mmadnefs by. the lofs of évery thing they held dear, 


the Britons, had once more ‘recourfe to arms, and 
many. (of the. Romans -félt the weight of their re- | 


Aeatment) «<They never: attempted to face the enemy 


ins the open: field; but hovered continually: round | 


their.quarters, and :put to the {word every Roman 
jthat fellhinto their handé..!: Death, ‘evén in: its moft 
horrid fhape, had loft its ‘terror: -the Britons were 


‘renderéd invincible by. dittrefs...» Barbarity onlyin- , 


“ereafed thé evil, and flaughter had no other tendency 
than that of depopulating the ‘country. \Julius Claffi- 
-canus, who had fucceeded Catus as procurator, be- 
held -the perfeverance of the Britons with aftonifh- 
Ament, and rightly imputed ‘their obftinate inflexibi- 


lity to, the haughty. feverity. of Suetonius. » He was | 


‘penetrated ‘with: compaffion at: the ‘fufferings of ‘a |! rate enemy toevery fpecies of corruption. 


-brave, and hardy people ;,: and wrote, to Rome; in- 
forming the emperor, that there would) never be an 


end. to the war,-unlefs Suetonius was recalled. His. 
* Jetter had its proper weight with the émperor, and 


Suetonius received orders to repair to Rome. 
Aa Dn62 


gions of Suetonius had»attempted in vains Inftead 


of. haraffing, the: Britons: by military executions, | 


and keeping-alive their refentment by new injuries, 
-he fuffered them to enjoy \unmolefted repofe, By 
this prudent conduét, their tage abated; their loffes 
were forgotten, peace once more extended her. olive 
branch over the defolated::country,: and “plentiful 
harvefts crowned the fields that the fword of warvhad 
_ laid wafte. ( 
A.D.65. After three years refidence in Britain; 
Turpilianus returned. to. Rome, where he was re: 
ceived with univerfal applaufe: triumphal honours 


from experience, ‘that. moderation and lenity were 
more effectual in fubduing the Britons, than perfecu- 
tions/and tyranny. The fame meafures were pur- 
fued by. feveral fucceffive governors; and the Bri- 
tons, though many of; them ftill retained their love 
of liberty, did not look-upon the Romans! with the 
fame malignity as before. . 

) ALD. 782: But the glory of fubduing:the Britons 
was referved for Julius Agricola, whofe virtues and 
talents have been rendered immortal by the pen of 
‘Tacitus... Agricola was no ftranger to the Britons; 
he had ferved under Suetonius with great reputation. 
Soon after his arrival, he received advice that the 
Ordovices had furprifed and cut to. pieces'a body of 
Roman. horfe {tationed on their frontiers. © This fud- 


Romans; and Agricola, though the fummer was far: 


advanced, and the cohorts lay difperfed in different | 


parts of the country, wifely refolved: to’ check the 


the legions and auxiliaties with the utmoft expedi- 


tion, and marched againit the Ordovices. On «his: | 


approach, they abandoned the plains, and-retired to: 


places which had hitherto been confidered as inac- 
ceflible to an enemy. But Agricola was not to be 
deterred by dangers; nor {topped by difficulties : 
he afcended the mountains at the head of his army, 


and drove the enemy, from their retreats. Haraffed | 


in every part of the. country, and: deftitute of any 
place of fafety, the Ordovices fubmitted to the Ro- 
man governor, and peace was once more reftored in 
Britain. 
A.D. 79. As foon.as the winter was over, Agri- 
cola marched his army to the fea-fide, in order to 
“reduce the ifland of’ Anglefey ; 
which Suetonius had left unfinifhed. After care 
fully furveying the ftreight which feparates the ifland 


from the coaft of Wales, he difcovered a ford,-by | 


which his forces paffed into the ifland without oppo 
fition. Intimidated at the fight of the Romans, the 
inhabitants flew into the woeds for fafety; but foon 
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| obedience when: it-flowed fromy ‘the heart. 


| tons were happy under his government; they revered 
He was fucceeded by-Petronius Tur- }] h 


pilianus, who, by the mildnefs of his: adminiftration, | 
and his great -affability, foon effected’ what the le: 


3 
after\fued for peace, and gave hiin poffeffion of the 
ifland, which  ftilb rétains feveral monuments of ‘his 
vidboty 7:11 to goneieqge sd; i 
Agricola now*applied himfelf to cultivate the arts 
of ‘peace ; and, inorder to réndet his attempts fuc- 
cefsful, he made himfelf well acquainted with the 
tempers and difpofitions 6f the people he was to £0 
vern:’ He began his civil adminittration by aéts of 


| quftice and clemency. He was particularly ‘careful 
} to reform the difcipline of hisiatmy, and to reftrain 


the licentioufnefs) of his trodps;’ tHat no freth caufe 
of difpute might arife from their infolence and op: 
preffion. Hewas fevere; but not cruel, He punifhed 


| ‘crimes with rigour; but often pardoned faults. The 


common foldiers became modeft and agreeable, the 
officers generous ‘and: humane’ He was an invetel 
No 
rigour was prattifed in colleéting the tribute; no 
iniquitous impofitions were fuffered, He coveted not 
refpect when it owed its origin to'fear; but cherifhed 
The Bri- 


im cas ‘a°parent, “rather than feared him as a tyrant: 
They cherifhed a real attachment for his perfon; and 
imitated his conduét, 

A.D, 80. At the beginning of fummet Agricola 
took ithe field, and penetrated into feveral provinces 


|| which shad not hitherto’ been/fubdued ;° and by fome- 


times. haraffing and alarming the ‘inhabitants, and 
at. others inviting them to fubmiffion by every pof- 
fible:allurement;': he, -by dtgrees, prevailed upon 
feveral capital, cities’ to receive Roman garrifons. 
In this manner, ‘partly by perfuafion, and partly by 
his. military;abiliti¢s; he’ fubdued’ the whole ifland, 
and returned» to his head-quarters at the end of the 
campaign. :He was joyfully received by the Bri- 


|} tons; and heiaffiduoully applied himfelf to finifh the 
were decreed:him; -and the Romans were convinced | 


civil regulations»he had fo happily beeun: He 
erected temples, courts of judicature; and other 


| public ftructures. He ‘encourayed the building of 
| private houfes, and infpired a noble emulation a- 
| mong: the. Britons, .by rewarding theactive and dili- 


gent,’and punifhing the indolent and flothful; He 
eftablifhed {chools and feminaries, where the Britifh 


} youth were inftruéted in the liberal arts: he extolled 


their genius, he. applauded: their affiduity. “They 
were pleafed with his encomiums,; and foon became 
fond of: the arts:and manners of the Romans. Agri- 
cola conquered the Britons by kindnefs arid perfua- 
fion : they cultivated the Roman language, and put 


on ;the Roman. habit : they cherifhed! the Roman 


luxury they. vifited their baths and their banquets. 


_Awlaft they buried :in’ the'grave of voluptuoufnefs 
den commencement of hoftilities greatly alarmed.the |} their natural fimplicity and integrity, together with 


the very remembrance of ‘their former independence. 


sALD.: 81; “Having provided for the domettic 


| tranquillity of Britain, Agricola led his army to the 
tnturrection in its birth. | He accordingly affembled |] 


northern parts'of the ifland, ‘and penetrated as far as 
the frith of the river Tay in Scotlands the Caledo- 


_nians, though a robuftand intrepid people; retiring 
| before his viétorious legions: 
their {trong holds and fortreffes in» the mountains, 


Here he erectéd a 
chain of forts to fecure his conquefts, and ftop the 
ravages of the Caledonians. Thefe forts were con- 
ftructed with fo much art, and their fituations fo ad- 
vantageoufly choien, that it «is faid not one of them 
was either forced, furrendéred; ot quitted as unte- 
nable, during his refidence in Britain’ Thefe forts 
were well fupplied with provifions, and garrifoned 
with brave and intrepid foldiets, who, by occafional 
fadlies,’ kept the enemy in continual alarms. 

A.D. 82. \Early in the {pring he led his army 4 
confiderable diftance tothe northward of the forts he 


} had erected, and fubdued feveral of the fmaller 
an: undertaking 4} 


tribes. He: now. ereéted ‘a chain of forts acrofs the 
itthmus between the Clyde and the Forth; During 
this expedition he fa the coaft of Iteland, and me- 
ditated the conqueft of that iflands but this defien 

was never executed: . 
A.D. 83. -Defirous of being acquainted. with the 
coaft of Scotland, Agricola fent out a fleet to make 
E difcoveries 

ra 


. ad PR, 
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difcoveties of the creeks and friths, in’ thofe parts, 
while he himfelf marched forward at the head of -his 


army. Alarmed at the appearance of this» formi- 


dable: {quadron, thé Caledonians -attacked the forts | 


of Agricola with great fury. Exaggerated accounts 


of the number of the enemy intimidated the Roman |} 


officers, who advifed their. general to retreat. But 
Agricola was not to be intimidated; -he determined 


to continue in the enemy’s country, but took every 


prudent precaution to preferve his army. » The:Ca- | 


ledonians were headed by Galgacus, a: prince ad- 
mired. for his military ;abilities « 


making war. Intrepid) by nature, and nurfed in: a 
camp, he was a ftranger to fear, and knew too well 
the great advantage that always attends the agereffor 


in the field, He knew that forces flufhed with con- | 


gueft were almoft. invincible, and ‘that diftrefs had 
no tendency to render an army formidable. He 


therefore attacked ‘the-forts of Agricola with great | 
fury, before the Roman general could carry fireand | 
fword into the heart of his country. The Caledo- | 


nian army was greatly fuperior in numbers tothe 
Roman,. but almoft. deftitute of difcipline. » Agri- 


cola faw the danger of keeping his troops in one } 


body, almoft furrounded by a numerous and active 
enemy, who would,not fail to cut off his provifions. 
In-order therefore to avoid the fate of perifhing by 
famine in an enemy’s country, he divided his forces 
into three bodies. Fruftrated in his defign of fur- 
rounding the Roman army, Galgacus united” his 
forces, and fell. fuddenly upon the weakeft divifion 
of the enemy. .. The advanced guard was cut to 
pieces, and the barbarians poured like a deluge into 
the Roman. camp.~ Attonifhed at this unexpected 
attack, which appeared more terrible from having 
been made in a dark and tempeftuous night, the le- 
gionary foldiers were unable to exert their ufual in- 
trepidity. Fortunately for them, Agricola was in- 
formed by his: fpies. of the intention of Galgacus, 
and immediately difpatcheda reinforcement of light 
armed troops to their affiftance. As foon as they 
reached the camp, they gave a general fhout, which 
intimidated the enemy; and.animated with. frefh vi- 
gour the defpairing legion, who were on the very 
point of being cut to pieces,.. The palm of victory 
was now wrefted from the Caledonians, who were 
obliged to retreat to the neighbouring woods for 
protection, But, though defeated, they were not 
difperfed. The fpirit of liberty was roufed, and the 
whole country entered into a general affociation a- 
gainft the invaders of their country. An army far 
more numerous than the-firft was raifed with the ut- 
moft expedition, and their wives and children fent 
to places of fafety. But, before they were ready to 
take the field, the feafon was too far advanced to 
decide the dreadful conteft. 
ADs 84. Early in the fpring Agricola renewed 
his military operations, by fending his fleet. before 
him with orders to land occafionally in different 
places, arid {pread the alarm along the coaft of Scot- 
land; while he himfelf marched to the Grampian 
hills, where the Caledonian army was affembled. 
It confifted of thirty thoufand men, headed by the 
intrepid, Galegacus. As foon as he perceived the Ro- 
man army, he harangued His troops with all the 
eloquence of a.confummate general. He told them, 
in the moft pathetic manner, that the iffue of the 
enfuing,battle would be the recovery of their free- 
dom, or perpetual flavery; for their fituation having 
rendered a retreat impracticable if vanquifhed, they 
muft-either conquer, fubmit to flavery, or perifh. 


~-Galgacus drew up his army on the declivity of the | 


mountains by which means their whole: number was 
expofed to the view of the Romans,: and exhibited a 
yery formidable appearance. Agricola formed his 
army into two.lines ; the firft confifted of eight thou- 
fand auxiliary foot and three thoufand horfe forming 
the wings';, the fecond was wholly formed of Rornan 
legions.» -As foon as the fignal .was given, both 
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| advantage. 
he hadferved under | 
the Romans, and was,no ftranger to their method of | 


and an implacable enemy to extortion. 
| ftained his laurels with the blood of a people wha’ 
| never injured him, and againft whom he had no 
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armies began the conteft with amazing intrepidity: 
The battle was fierce and obftinate, and, for fome 
time, greatly in favour of Galgacus: Agricola per- 
ceived the danger, quitted his horte, and,!at the head 
of his legions, clofed upon the enemy, and engaged 
them fword in hahd. ‘This attack turned the {cale 
of viétory.. The javelins of the Caledonians, on 
which they chiefly depended, and which they darted 
with the greateft dexterity, were rendered ufelefs, 
and theirfwords were too unweildy to be ufed with 
Unable therefore to ftand the fhoek of 
the legionary forces, they gave ways and the Ro- 
mans, after penetrating the firft. line, foon put the 
whole army into diforder. The Caledonians now 


| attempted to drive their war-chariots through the 
| ranks of the enemy, but the unevennefs of thé ground 


prevented the defign. Galgacus exerted his whole 
power to ‘rally- his forces, -and lead them once more 
againft the: enemy, but found it impoffible ; and the 
night coming on apace; he retired, with the {cattered 


| remains of his army, into the inacceflible parts of 


the mountaing.. Ten thoufand Caledonians ‘fell’in 
this fatal battle, while the lofs of the Romans did 
not exceed: three hundred and fifty. “The. feene of 
defolation which enfued is fhocking to humanity. 
Driven to defpair, and:dreading captivity more than. 
death, the Caledonians fet fire to their huts, and 
maflacred their wives and children, that they might 
not fall into the hands of the Romans. Such are the 
dreadful effeéts of unbounded ambition ; the laws of 
immutable juttice are facrificed to the défire of con- 
queft, and the foft whifpers of humanity plead in 
vain! 

This victory, fo deftructive to the Caledonians, 
was fatal alfo to ‘Agricola. The infamous Domi- 
tian, who now filled the imperial throne, grew jea- 
lous of thé reputation of his general. ‘The con- 
quefts of Agricola were ‘terrible to Domitian. He 
was recalled, under pretence of being promoted 
to the government of Syria, but in reality, that a 
final period might be put to his victories. He re- 
turned to Rome, where: triumphal honours’ and a 
ftatue crowned with laurel! were decreed him by the 
fenate... But he foon fella viétim to the fufpicious 
fears of the cowardly Domitian, who found means 
to take him off by. poifon: ° Thus fell the renowned 
and accomplifhed Julius Agricola, the celebrated 
governor of Britain. He introduced the Roman 
arts, the Roman language, and the Roman luxuries 
into this ifland; and fpread defolation and flaughter 
through an extenfive country, becaufe the inHabi- 
tants refufed to part with their liberties, and tamely 
fubmit to the Roman yoke of flavery. He waced 
through a fea of blood to crop the laurels of victory, 


| and fell a facrifice to that ambition which led hin on 


to conqueft. As a general, as a governor, as a 


civil magiftrate, he deferves the higheft honours.’ 


His talents were great, his judgment was found, 
his memory was tenacious: he was fruitful in re- 
fources; and intrepid in danger; a friend to merit,’ 
But he’ 


other complaint: than their being tenacious of their 
liberties, and true friends to their country. 
A.D. 87. Lucullus fucceeded Agricola in the 


| government of Britain; but our accounts of his 
-adminiftration are very imperfect. The Caledoni- 
} ans, immediately after the departure of Julius Agri- 


cola, ified again from their mountains; and, by 
their example and conduct, animated the Britons to, 
refume the fpirit of their anceftors, and to join in 
the common caufe of extirpating the Romans. But 
this was anundertaking that required years to bring 
to perfection, . In the mean time Lucullus was put 
to death by Domitian, merely becaufe he had given 
his own name toa new kind of launce he had in- 
vented. ‘ 
A.D. 111. No governor was fent from Rome to 
fucceed Lucullus till the attempts of the Caledo- 
: niars 
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“hians rendered the ptefence of an able general nécef- 


fary. They brokethrough the chain of forts erected 


“between theForth and Clyde by Agricola, and laid 

reat part of the country wafte: Alarmed. at this 
irruption ‘of ithe northern’ people; Julius Severus 
-was difpatched to drive the Caledonians back into 
‘theit own cotintry: He was a perfon of great mili- 
tary abilities; but, before he ‘could lead ‘his: forces 
eagainftithe enemy, he -was recalled; a rebellion hav- 
ing broke out in Syria; amd Severus was the only 
general ‘thought capable of reducing the infurgents, 
cand teftoririg peace to that fertile province... “The 
4Caledonians took advantage of the abfence of Seve- 
rus; atid continued their inroads with great fuccefs. 
Lucius Antoninus; who commanded the Roman 
forces -it Britain; advanced. againft the northern in- 
vaders; A battle enfued, in which the Romans were 
defeated, ahd Lucius himfelf dangeroufly>wounded. 
.) A. Ds r20)) "There -was: now a neceffity for fend- 
ing at able general to head the Roman army. The late 
defeat Had rendered them timid and cautious, and 
the relaxation of difcipline lefs able to contend with 
barbarians flufhed with victory. The. danger was 
preffing ; alittle delay might have been fatal to the 
Romans: Prifcus Lufcinius was immediately dif 
patched ifito Britain, and was foon after followed by 
the emperor Adrian in perfon. The Caledonians 
thought it imprudent to face the Roman army headed 
by the emperor, and retired to'their faftneffes in the 
mountainous parts of. their country. Adrian; \how- 
ever, proceeded as far as! York, determined:to cha- 
ftife the enemy for their late: infults; and put the 
frontier into a better ftate of deferice. But fome 
old officers who had fetved: under Agricola, gave 
him fo dreadful an account of Scotland, and painted 
the difficulties that’ attended the’ march of an army 
through»bogs and forefts, and over the moft fright- 
ful precipices;‘in fuch ftriking colours, that the em- 
peror thought proper to lay afide his intended expe- 
dition: He was, however, determined to:provide for 
the future fecurity of the-Roman provinces.  Ac* 
cordingly he continued his march to the forts erected 
by Agricola; but thinking they were fituate at too 
great a diftancé:from the main body of the Roman 
forces, he relinquifhed thefe fortifications, and erected 
a wall; or rather rampart of earth, above eighty miles 
in length, exteriding acrofs the ifland, from the mouth 


of the T'yne to Solway Frith. Garrifons were placed, | 


at proper diftances, alohg the whole line ; and every 
neceflary precaution taken to prevent the future in- 
roads of theenemy. Having provided for the fafety 
of his people, Adrian applied himfelf to correét the 
abufes that had crept into the government: This 
tafk required the authority of the emperor, and he 
accordingly fucceeded: after which he returned to 
Rome, and was honoured. with the title of “¢ The 
Reftorer of Britain.” 

A.D. 138. On the death of Adrian, Antoninus 
Pius afcended the imperial throne, and, like his pre- 
deceffor, was more follicitous to preferve than to 
enlarge his dominious : but hearing that the northern 
invaders had ruined feveral parts of Adrian’s wall, 
and renewed their incurfions into the Roman terri- 
tories; he fent Lollius Urbicus to chaftife the Cale- 
donians, and put a ftop to their depredations. Ur- 
bicus foon drove them back into their own country ; 
and, to prevent their incurfions for the future, he 
ereéted a wall of ftone covered with turf, extending 
from the Frith of Forth to the Frith of Clyde. From 
this period. to the death of Marcus Aurelius, Bri- 
tain enjoyed the bleffings of peace. The invafions 
of the Caledonians were not renewed; poffibly the 
wall of Antoninus was too ftrong a barrier for them 
to force, while the garrifons were well fupplied with 
provifions, and the foldiers regularly relieved. 

A.D. 180. But, on the death of Aurelius, the 
face of affairs was altered. Commodus, who af- 
fumed the purple on the death of his father, was 
famous only for his vices. His indolence and timi- 
dity rendered him contemptible; his criminal ex- 
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| invaders. 
|| cipline funk into) a ftate of floth and) licentioufnefs. 


try watte. 


céfles; an objeét “of deteftation. | The: Caledosiians 
thought this a propet opportunity for attacking once 


more the territories of the enemy: Accordingly they 
made a breach in the wall of Antonihus; near one-of 


the principal forts; cuit the Roman garrifon to pieces, 
and. poured like ai torrent into: the :adjacetit country. 
‘The contiguous ftation’s were abandoned by the Ro» 
mans; and the invaders fuffered to !purfue their int 
roads without refiftance: Roufed from. the ftumber 
of indolence by the danger that: threatened ‘Britain, 
Commodus fent Ulpius Marcellus, a generahof great 
reputation; torchaftife the infolence of the northern 
On his arrival; he found the Roman dif 


The ‘hardy veterans: were become: effeminate; and 
much fonder of the couch of indolence; than the 
honours which refult: from a vigorous campaign. 
Ulpius faw the neceffity of reftoring the ancient dif- 
eipline before he led his forces againft the enemy. 
He applied himfelf to the tafk with great affiduity, 
and his endeavours wete foon crowned »with fuccefs: 
This difficulty being removed; Ulpius led his forces 
againft. the Caledonians;. and droyexthem ‘back into 
their own country with great Maughtér... But merit 
is mever rewarded by the ungeherous: and the cruel. 
The fuccefs of ,Ulpius excited the jealoufy.of Com- 
modus: he was recalled; and it was with the ut- 
moft difficulty heefcaped with his life. 

The Roman empire was now diftracéted with in- 
tetnal-convulfions.» On the death of \Commedus, 
different pretenders to the imperial purple ftarted up, 
and évery part of the empire became the dreadful 
fcenes of blood and flaughter. Violence and op 
preflion ufurped the feat of juftice; and anarchy 
erected her throne in the capital of the world: The 
affairs: of Britain were difregarded in: this, general 
confufion; and the Roman forces in the ifland. be- 
came- debilitated by luxury. The hardy veterans 
flumbered on the couch of indolence, and the defire 
of acquiring glory loft its force:: 

» AsD; 207. At laft Severus having defeated all 
his competitors fot the imperial purple, determined 
to.pafs over into Britain, in order to chaftife the in+ 
folence of the Scots and Picts; who; during the 
diftreffes' of the Roman empire, had made inroads 
into Britain; and laid a confiderable part of the coun- 
The very name of Severus, though now 
old-and infirm, appeared terrible to the northern in- ° 
vaders. As a generaly he had no equal; as a friend 
to juftice, he punifhed delinquents with rigour: The 


| Caledonians feated his refentment,; and determined, 


if poffible; to divert the ftorm which was gathering 
round them: Onthis arrival, they fent: ambafladors 
to fue for peace. But Severus was not to be diverted 
from his purpofe : he difmiffed the ambaffadors with 
an equivocal anfwer ; and having made the necefiary 
preparations; marched into the enemy’s country. 
A.D. 208: His army was too powerful for him 
to fear any oppofition from the Caledonian fortes 5 
but he met with difficulties of a different kind. 
The country. was covered with woods, and inter- 
feéted with bogs and marfhes. Sometimes a frightful 
precipice oppofed his march; and fometimes a broad 
and rapid river! His forces were deftroyed without 
fighting, and intimidated without facing the enemy. 
The Caledonians perceived the diftrefs of the Roman 
army, and renewed their requefts for a peace. Se- 
verus, who had now loft above fifteen thoufand men; 
in this dreadful march through the territories of the 
enemy, liftened to their propofals, ard a peace was 
accordingly concluded. But knowing that the Ca- 
ledonians would obfetve the conditions of the treaty 
no longer than they were compelléd by force, he 
applied himfelf to form a ftronger barrier: Accor- 
dingly he faced Adrian’s wall with ftone; erected 
forts at-proper diftances, and, finifhed the whole in 
fo firm and fubftantial a manner; that it refleéted an 
honour on-his reign; Having finifhed his expedi- 
tion, he returned to York, and took the title of 
Britannieys- Maximus. 
A.D. 209, 


> 
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YesfteDY 2090: The:two fons of Severus, Caracalla | 


and Geta, inherited not the virtues’ of their father. 
Both were cruel, .and both enervated with vice. 
‘Caracalla was left to guard the pretenture, but his 
imprudent conduét foon exafperated the ferocious 
Scots to break the peace they*had: fo lately con- 


eluded: He fuffered his foldiers to:make incurfions © 


beyond the wall, ‘and to treat the inhabitants: with 
infolence’and cruelty. Exafperated at thefe repeated 
atts'of fagitious tyranny, and defirous of recovering 


their former*independence, the Scots and: Piétsthad | 
again recourfe. to arms, and feverely retaliated: on. 
every Roman foldier, who ventured beyond the’ wall, | 


the miferies they had fuffered:from Cargcalla. 


A.D. 218." Severus, ignorant of “the ‘behaviour } 


of: his‘fon, was fo highly provoked at this breach of 
faith; that hedetermined:to' take a fevere revenge. 
‘The orders» he affved for chaftifing the Caledonians 
were ‘couched inthe moft rigorous expreffions ; no- 


thing lefs than the total’extirpation of that people | 


could: fatisfy the-wrath of “Severus: But he lived 
not to fee his threatenings executed :’ his diftempers 
continually increafed, and,. before the neceflary pre- 


parations for .themarch of the army were completed, || 


he died at “York'in-the fifty-feventh year of his age’; 
and. his obfequies were’ performed with a°fplendor 
fartable to a Roman emperor. 

The virtues. of Severus, however great, were not 
without alloy. As a private man, he was covetous ; 
as.acommander, he was too fufceptible of revenge. 
Where-ever he conquered, ‘he ruined’ the fword of 
deftruction fellowed the wreath “of: victory.’ His 
fpirit was dauntlefs, and fuperior both to danger and 

fatigue: He was a ftranger to Jaffitude, and néver 
wearied by the moft-minute enquiry into every article 
of -his government:-* ‘To his :perfonal friends he was 
extremely erateful3- to his: perfonal enemies: con- 
temptuouflyiidifdainful. As: ano emperor, “he®:was 
moderate in hijs-expences: in public buildingsof 
every kind, magnificent, if not profufe. He heard 
caufes with the utmoft exaétnefs.and -patience :* he 
entered the courts‘of juftice ‘at break of day, and 
itayed’ there till noon. © His. abilities were excellent, 
and improved by learning. “He had more thanthe 
fondnels ofa father; he forgave Caracalla’s ‘fre- 


- te) : 
quent attacks upon-his life. » He was careful of ‘the 


education of his fons, andj at his'death, jointly be-. 


queathed to them his empire:s: The foldiers who 
loved Severus paid an entire fubmiffion to his will ; 
they readily took the oath of fidelity to both: the 
brothers, But'the manners’of the Britons were not 
fufficiently polithed to render their country a pleafing 
retreat to perfons long. acquainted with the luxuries 
of Rome. They made a peace with the Scots and 
Pids, end taking ‘with them their father’s afhes, 
they both repaired to the capital ‘of the empire, and 
depofited the remains of Severtis in the tomb of 
fAdtian. But Caracalla, whofe foul. was deeply 
tinctured with ambition and cruelty, could not:bear 
to: fee a partner in the throne’: he confidered Geta’‘as 
an enemy rather than'a brother; and bafely ‘caufed 
him to be affaffinated, . 
A.D. 286). From ‘the departure of thefe princés, 
till the reign of Dioclefian, who aflociated Maximian 
with him in the'throne, nothing remarkable occurs 
in. the -hiftory of Britain. “Anarchy and confufion 
prevailed throughout the world.. “The continent was 
filled with rebels, and the fea’ covered with pirates; 
Whe coafts of Britain and Gaul’ were infefted: with 
thefleets of ‘the Franks: and’ Saxoris.> ‘Thefe difor: 
ders called for an immediate remedy ; and one. Ca- 
raufius, a perfon of mean extraction, but famous for 
his courage and experience at fea, was commiffioned 
to put.a flop to the ravages of ‘the pirates. He was 
very fuccefsful in his firft-attempts, and the barba- 
nans were obliged:to. defift from their depredations: 
His. {tation was near Boulogne,..a: port well fituated 
for making ‘him acquainted with*the coafts,- the 
harbours, and the inhabitants of Britain’ Caraufius 


foon found himfelf at the head of a powerful fleet; |] 
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and was wife enough to know the weight, power, and 
dignity of his poft. He faw himfelt the indifputa- 


| ble fovereign of the fea, and determined, if :poffible, 


to wreft the imperial feepter from «the hands) of »the 
emperors. | He redoubled. his attention to increafe 
his navy; he became rich bythe {poils of the pirates; 
he formed ‘a ftri€& alliance with thesBritons. Had 
Caraufius been a land officer, -all his {ehemes. muft 
have proved abortive’; butifrom thofe few particulars 
of his life-which have reached our times, he appears 
tohave been as fuccefsful <ds' he -was'-ambitious, as 
bold as he was powerful, and as fit. to command as 
he was ready to execute. - To him'we owe the firit 


dawnings of our naval power; from his conduct: we ~ 


are apprifed of our natural ftrength as;an ifland, and 


from his example/we have learned to fet all the power 
| of thecontinent:at defiance!>: «+: ; 


Alarmed at the power,’ and exafperated.at ‘the con- 
duct of: Caraufius, «a perfon was. difpatehed from 
Rome by. the emperors, ‘with a commiffion -to, affaf- 
finate him, “The attempt mifearried, the affafiin was 


| difcoveredy and Caraufius determined, to publith -his 


claim to thé iniperial fceptré. The! officers of vhis 
fleetapplauded:his ssefolution, and. unanimoufl de- 
clared they-would,fupport him to the daft extremity. 
His firft attempt was upon Boulogne, ‘which ‘he took 
by affault, ‘and fortified the place as'an occafional -re- 
treat. ; t Inguertt 

/ But his chief confidence was placed..on» Britain 
The fituation as an ifland rendered: it impregnable to 
all buta maritime force, and his navy was fuperior te 
any fleet the Romans could bring againit him. Ac- 
cordingly he had no fooner finifhed the fortifications 
of Boulogne, than he failed to Britain, where he was 
received with the greateft acclamations of joy by the 
inhabitants: : The Roman army proclaimed him em- 
peror, and invefted him with the purple robe. 

A.D..287.. A triumvirate of emperors-was an 
unufualbbphznomenon : but the: Roman power was fo 
very tottering: and “precarious, that neither Diocleé- 
fian nor Maximian were in. any degree {trong enough 
to deftroy the acquifitions of Caraufius. » Some faint 
preparations of refiftance were made by Maximian} 
and: Caraufius was proclaimed a pirate and a traitor 
to his.country ; but neceffity foon after compelled the 
Romans to lay alide their hoftile intentions, and to 
fign atreaty of peace ; by which inglorious compact, 
this proclaimed pirate was declared Pius 5, this amari= 
time robber was acknowledged Felix; and,this;avow- 
ed ufurper was furnamed Auguftus. ane 

Caraufius who was nothing morethan. a nominal 
emperor in Rome, was a real monarch in Britain ; 
and he held the reins of government worthily.. The 
Britons were no langer fubjeét to the Roman power ; 
they paid obedience only to their own fovereign, and 
the lawsof their country.» Juftice and equity were 
difpenfed with an even hand; the commerce of the 
kingdom ‘was encouraged’s-and the Britifhrfeas were 
cleared of pirates. 

The Scots and Picts, perfuaded that the Britons 
unaffifted by the Roman power, were. unable to de- 
fend ‘their country, renewed. their ravages, and 
broke through the walls of partition. Caraufius im- 
mediately marched againft the invaders, defeated them 
in feyeralengagements, and drove them) back into 
their country with confiderable lofs. But having 
fignalized: his courage, and convinced. the Caledo- 
nians that he was at-once a powerful and vigilant 


enemy, he offered them. peace on very advantageous 


terms, hoping by that means to unite the whole power 
of the ifland, and render abortive any attempt that 


_might be made by the imperial armies*of Rome. 


A, D. 289. The power of Caraufius, and : the 
alliances he had formed with other maritime, powers; 
alarmed the Romans. - The imperial throne was now 
filled-by Maximian Galerus, and Conftantius Chlorus. 
Forces were raifed with the utmoft expedition, and 
every ‘precaution taken to prevent. the allies from 
joining the-fleet ofthe. Britifh monarch.’ Caraufius 
faw the gathering ftorm,.andtook:-the moft prudent 


meafures” 


> 


* 


meee 


failed for the coaft of Britain. 


~ 
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meafures to break its force. He collected his fleet, 
and ftationed troops in every part of the ifland where 
the Romans could hope to land their forces. Small 
veffels were kept continually cruifing on the coafts of 
Gaul, in order to give him the moft early intelligence 
of the appearance.of the enemy. 

A. D. 493. But while he was thus preparing for 
the fafety of his kingdom, he was bafely affaffinated 
by the treacherous Alectus, one of his officers, and 
his bofom friend. ‘That perfidious wretch did not, 
however, long enjoy the fruits of his villany. He 
feized indeed the reins of government, but loft the 
affections of his people. At once ambitious and 


cruel, hé was detefted by the Britons; they paid him | 


only the obedience of fear, atid were ready to join 
the Romans on their firft appearance. 

Aleétus faw his danger, but wanted capacity to 
avoidit. He increafed his navy indeed, but not for 
the defence of his country, He employed his maritime 
forces rather asa piratéthan a prince: inftead of 
encouraging the trade of his fubjects, he deftroyed 
it. The intercourfe between Britain and .Gaul was 
cut off; and*the commerce of the Roman provinces 
interrupted... The loffes and diftreffes of his peoplé 
greatly affected Conftantius. He redoubled his ef- 
forts to colleét a fleet fufficiently powerful to engage 
the navy of Aleétus; and was at laft fuccefsful. 

No time was loft in unneceffary preparation. The 
forces were immediately embarked, and Conftantius 
Aleétus, informed 
that the imperial navy had left the harbours of Gaul, 
ftood off to fea to meet them, but a thick foe con- 
cealed both fleets from the fight of each other; and 
the Romans landed without oppofition on the coaft of 
Suffex. ; 

Conftantius knew that it would be impoffible to de- 
fend his fleet from the attacks of the enemy, after his 
forces were landed, and therefore prudently fet his 
fhips on fire. The Britons were pleafed with this 
magnanimous action. They faw that Conftantius 
was determined to conquer or perifh, and therefore 
flocked from all quarters to his ftandard, imploring 
his protection againft the treacherous tyrant of their 
country. 

The genius of Alectus was not fertile in refources. 
He was ‘tuperior at fea, but wanted prudence-to make 
ufe of that advantage. He abandoned the only ac- 
quifition that rendered him formidable to Conftan- 
tius, and madly determined to meet the Roman army 
on the land. He fhould have reflected that a number 
of raw forces, f{trangers to military difcipline, with- 


out armour, and without affection for their leader, | 
Aleétus was | 


were no match for the Roman veterans. 
convinced of this when it was too late; the greateft 
part of his foldiers went over to the enemy, and the 
reft were foon put to flight. Defpair now feized the 
heart of Aleétus; he threw away his purple robe, 
rufhed into the thickeft part of the Roman army, and 
was Cut to pieces. 


A party of the Franks, who had efcaped the cene- | 


ral flaughter, marched direétly to London, plun- 
dered the city, and fell down the river in veffels loaded 
with the fpoils they had taken; but were met in their 
paffage by a divifion of the Roman fleet, which had 


been feparated from the reft by the late foe. A 


battle enfued; the Franks were totally defeated, and 
the Romans recovered all the booty taken by the 
enemy. 


The Britons, now delivered from the tyranny of | 


Aleétus, once more applied themfelves to cultivate 
the arts of peace. Conftantius laboured inceffantly 
to render them a happy ‘people. 


He publifhed a | 


general pardon to all that had been concerned in the | 


late revolt ; he reftored to the proprietors all that had 
been taken from them, even by his own foldiers. | 


He difpenfed juftice with impartiality ; he permitted 
the free exercife of the Chriftian religion, which had 
for fome time before been planted inthe ifland. He 
cleared the fea of pirates, reftored the Britifh com- 


a 
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merce, and chaftifed the northern people, who, dur- | 


17 
ing the late troubles, had renewed their ravages, 
So many good qualities rendered him dear to the 
Britons ; they confidered him as their deliverer, and 
torgot that they were agaih fubjeéted to the Roman 
power. 

The arts which had been introduced by Agricola 
had arrived to fome perfection during the reign of 
Caraufius. ‘The city of London was decorated with 
élégant ftructures , it was becomé confiderable for its 
extent, its beauty, and its riches: it was the ceriter 
of commerce, and the refidence of many wealthy 
tmherchafts. Conftantius was pleafed with thefe im- 
provements, and ehcouraged them. by his munifi- 
cence. He viewed with delight the dawnings of 
fcience, the firft effays of geriius in a ferocious peo- 
ple. He thought the ifland worthy of his refidence, 
and applied hinfelf to cultivate the rifing merit of a 
peopie who confidered him as their father. Perhaps 
his paffion for the celebrated Helena, who, according 
to otir beft hiftorians, was a native of Colchetter, 
contributed to increafe his affection for thé Britons. 
She was a woman of extraordinary accomplifhments : 
the many noble works fhe carried on at her own ex- 
pence fufficieittly difplay her public fpirit ; and her 
liberality, which attraéted the love and veneration of 
the Britons, was unbouhded. 

A.D. 306. The Britons were happy uiider the 
adminiftration of Conftantiuis, but it was of no lon 
continuance. He died at York in the twelfth year 
of his reien, and left the Britons to lameitit his tok. 
His fon Conftantine, furnamed tle Great, arrived 
foon eridugh to pay the laft duties to his father, 
who named him for his fucceffor. His choice was 
univerfally approved of; and, on the deceafe of 
Conftantius, he was declared emperor by the ai'my. 

Conftantine was formed for empire: his genius 
was piercing ; his memory tenacious; his learning 
uncommon ; his liberality unbounded. Affable, po- 
lite, equitable and-humane, he wor the heatts of all 
his fubjeéts.’: they revered him ‘as a’ father, they 
loved him as a frierid: No perfon ever retired dif- 
fatisfied from his prefencé; no perfor. ever implored 
his affiftance in ‘vain. Inflexibly impartial in the 
adminiftration of juftice, and deeply affected with 
every fpecies of diftrefs in others, he often repaid 
from his awn coffers the lofs which the needy had 
juftly fuftained by his fentence. ‘His foul was a 
{tranger to cruelty, His laurels of conqueft were 
never ftained with the blood of the vanquifhed. 
The fword of rapacity never followed his Victoties ; 
the forfeited eftates, of his-moft inveterate enemies 
were reftored. “To be unfortanate was a fufficient 
recommendation to his protection, and the fufferer 
was always fure of finding relief.. He openly de- 
clared himfelf a Chriftian, and by. that meang gave 
a fatal blow to Pagan fuperftition. His life was the 
beft comment on the tenets he profeffed ; the refined 
morality of the gofpel directed all his actions,” 

Under the government of fuch a princé the Bri- 
tons could not fail of being happy. No diftur- 
bance, no infurre¢tion happened during his whole 
reign, though extended to an uncommon. length. 
Poffibly his ‘political’ regulations had tome tendency 
to promote this feries of tranquillity. He divided 
the ifland: into’ four governments, viz. Britannia 
Prima, comprehending the country between. the 
Thames’ and the Englifh channel: ‘Britanaia Se- 
cunda, including that part of the ifland that lies 
between the Severn and the Irifh fea: Flavia Czx- 
farienfis, containing Cornwall, Somerfetfhire, and 
part of the counties of Wilts and Gloucefter : and 
Maxima Cefarienfis; including’ the northern coun- 
ties, ‘together with Nottinghainfhite, Detbythire, 
Staffordfhire, and Lincolnfhire. 

A.D. 337. Conftantine the Great paid the debt 
of nature on the twenty-fecond of May, after a 
profperous reign ef thirty-one years, and divided his 
empire’ between his three fons. ‘To the eldeft, who 
was of the fame’name with his father, he bequeathed 
Britain, Franee, Spain, and partof Germany. But 
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he did not long enjoy the crown, being killed in the 
Sattle of Aquileia, three years after his acecfion, 1m 
attempting to make himfelf mafter of the dominions 
of Cénftans his brother. 


A. Dz $43.- Conttans having, acquired the inheri= |} 


tance of his brother Conftantine, paffed over into 
Britain, in ordet'to repel the incurfions of | the Picts 
and Scots, who, on the death of Conftantine the 
Great, renewed their ravages on the northern fron- 
tiers. This prince poffefled not the virtues of his 
father ; he was. a ftranger to the noble qualities that 
~ rendered. Conftantine amiable: 
to premote the happinefs of his people ; he liftened. 
not to their complaints, Immeried in luxury, and 
delighting only in the diverfions of the field, he left 
the cares of government to others who abufed his 
confidence. His fubjeéts were opprefied, and_ his 
revenues wafted by perfons of. deteftable characters. 
Exafperated by cruelty fupported by power, an. 1n- 
furreétion enfued.: Magnentius, a Gaul of Britify 
extraction, headed the tumult,.and Conftans. was 
foon-after put to the fword: 4 
~~ A.D. 30... The family of the great Conftantine 
was; by this cataftrophe, reduced to the youngeft 
fon, named Conftantius ; but the vices of his brother 
had alienated the affections of the Britons, who now 


declared for Maonentius ; and had that ufutper been | 


contented with the {ceptre of the ifland, he might; 


in all probability, have fupported his power againft | 
all the attempts of his enemies 5 but he grafped: at | 
He was ambitious of wearing the purple | 
robe;, arid raffely paffed over to. the continent at the | 
head of am army, He fought two battles with Con- | 
ftantius, and was uhfortunate in both... Driven to. | 
defpair, and having only the wretched alternative of | 


empire. 


falling into the hands of the conqueror, or perifhing 
by his own hand, he chofe the latter; and falling on 
his fword, put an end to his life. ; 
‘A.D. 354. The fufferings of the Britons begam 
with ‘the death of Magnentius. . The emperor was 
implacable. 
tity ; but their defection in favour of Magnentius 
was not to be forgiven. 


profeffion, to difcover the adherents of Magnentius, 
and, on conviction, to confifcate theireftates.. Nurfed 


in the lap of extortion, and proof ag 


complicated diftrefs, he executed his commiuffion | 
with outrage and cruelty... Martin, the deputy. of - 
the province, faw his. proceedings with grief; the | 
fufferings of an injured people -excited. his, com- } ite 
|: be placed among their moft celebrated anceftors, 
and even threatened to leaye the ifland, in order to |f 
fay his conduct before the emperor. . Exafperated at | 
the threats of Martin, and terrified at the .confe- | 
quences of having his conduét publickly examined, 


paffion. He warmly expoftulated , with Paulinus, 


he fuborned: witneflés to. accufe Martin of crimes 
againit the ftate. ,The.deputy faw his, danger, and 


‘hus,. drew his. fword, and made _a thruft at, the. ty- 


rant’s. heart;, but miffing his blow,.he turned the | 


weapon. again{t himfelf, and plunged it, in his own | 


bofom. Paulinus did not long, however,. enjoy the | 


fruits of his perfidy ; he was, a;few years after, | 


burnt alive, by the command of Julian the apoftate. | 
: From the death. of Martin till the | 
reign of Valentinian, nothing remarkable happened |} 
in Britain. . The northern. nations. indeed continued |} 
their defultory war, but were always repelled before | 
they made any confiderable progrefs ;, their attempts} favourites chofen from the loweft clafs of the people, 
| His talents were mean, his. learning fuperficial, his 
hh, knowledge confined ; his abilities were thofe of a 
more than repaid the inactivity of many years: ‘The | 
fleets of the Franks and Saxons committed the moft | 


dreadful ravages along the coafts; while. the. Scots || than: to {way, the fceptre of Rome. Gratian. foon 


nc } ; ke tl he | perceived his own inability to hold the reins of, co- 
tition, laid the inland; parts. of the,country watte. || =i Mite  Cecceg tice etie 
The. Roman general advanced againft. the invaders, } 
at the head of his forces; but fellinto an ambufcade, | 


nape, 303. 


were not fufficient to ‘difturb the general tranquillity | 
of the province. But a fcene now .opened,, which | 


and Pitts, having broke through, the walls: of’ par- 


| ful reinforcement, 


He was not anxious | 


They readily fubmitted to his autho- | 


He fent oyer a covetous } 
and unfeeling wretch, called Paulinus, a notary by | 


cain{t the moft | 
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and. was flain. Fhe condition of the Britons was. 
now truly. deplorable, and fome forces were fent to, 


‘ = J; F pts ats * 
| their relief ; but they were unable to ftem the, tor-. 


rent, and the barbarians continued their ravages with, 
greater cruelty than before. ; 

A. D. 364, . Convinced that nothing but a power- 
headed by, a general. of abilities, 
and experience, could fave the province from, de- 
ftruction, Valentinian difpatched T heodofius, reckon- 


| éd the bett foldier of his time, at the head of a choice 


body.of troops, to chaftife the ferocious barbarians, 


and reftore tranquillity in the iland: The arrival of 
- Theodofius entirely changed the face of affairs : he 
- defeated the invaders in different parts of the coun-, 


try, recovered the fpoils they had taken, and. re-. 
turned them to the original owners... “Ehefe acts of 
juftice foon endeared him to the Britons; they fol- 


lowed his ftandards with alacrity, and nobly affifted 


in repelling tlie barbarians. He purfued hissadvan= 
tages, and, by degrees, droye the Caledonians into 
their own country. But Theodofius well knew that . 


| he had yet effected only a temporary relief; the bar- 


barians were repelled,. but nos rendered incapable of 
making another attempt. He therefore formed the 
country, between the walls of Adrian: and Antoninus, 
into a feparate province; which he called Valentia, 
in honour. of the emperor: He repaired both the 
walls, added new works, and placed ftrong garrifong 
at proper diftances;. that a frfficient, force, might 
always. be ready to render abortive any attempt of 
the Caledonians. The ravages of the Franks and 
Saxons now called for his attention; a ftrong fleet 
was fitted,out, and the pirates totally defeated. 

~ A.D. 370. Having thus reftored tranquillity in. 
the ifland,, Theodofius applied himfelf to regulate 
the internal police, of, the f{tate,, in order. to render it 


| lafting : he corrected many abufes, and committed. 


the department of the adminiftration of juftice to a 


|| civilian equally famous: for his parts and integrity, 


| He leffened the. taxes, demolifhed fuch impoits as. 


were burdenfome to trade,. and encouraged the com- 
merce of. the Britons by every method 1n his. power. 
By thefe acts:of prudence and clemency, he became. 
the idol of the people; they confidered. him not only 
as their deliverer, but their common father. And, 
when he left the ifland, he- was attended to the fhip 


by multitudes of people, teftifying, in the warmeft 
expreflions, their regret and forrow ,for his depar- 
ture. .The emperor received him with the moft 
public demonftrations of friendfhip. and. affection ; 


and the fenate decreed him a ftatue, ordering it to 


Among the officers that.ferved under ‘Theodofius 
in Britain, was Maximus, a foldier of great, merit 


_and experience, and defcended froma noble family 
“in Spain... Soon after the. departure of Theodofius,. 


Maximus was advanced to the chief command in 


| Britain, and, by forming his conduét after the mo- 
determined not to-fuffer the intended diferace. When. |f : 
called before the court, he looked fternly, at Pauli- |}. and efteem, both of the army, end inhabitants, A 
|| profound peace reigned in. the ifland; for the bar- 


-barians, intimidated by. the valour and. alacrity..of 


del of his illuftrious predeceffor, acquired.the love 


Maximus, had laid. afide their incurfions, 
tinued quiet in their own country. 

A.D... 375. During this period of repofe and: 
tranquillity, . Valentinian paid the debt of nature,. 
and. was fucceeded in the weftern empire by his fon 


and con- 


“Gratian, a youth in every nefpect incapable; of fup- @ 


porting, the weight of the; imperial‘ diadem. He 
was wholly addicted. to pleafures, and governed-by 


| buntfman, rather than a monarch... He was much 


better qualified to prefide at the feafts of debauchery, 


vernment, and. chofe Flavius. Magnus, Theodofius, 
fon, of the great general of that name, to be-his 
affociate in the empire. ie 
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Pape 385\' Maximus could not behold: the, fud- 
den rife-of young Theodofius with temper... They 
had both ferved under’ the celebrated conqueror of 
the Caledonians ; but Maximus being the older offi- 
cer, was fperiorin command. His ambition would 
not fuffer him toferve under a perfon he had. been 
ufed to command. He complained loudly :of the 
injuftice which had been done him ; and found means 
to prevail upon the foldiers to join in his refentment. 
The Britons, who were greatly prejudiced in his fa- 
your, followed the examplé of the Roman forces, 
and declared’ themfelves his friends. Elated with 
this dawning of fuccefs, he collected all his forces, 
confifting of Romans and the flower of the Britifh 
youth, and paffed over into Gaul, where the legions 
quartered in that cotintry and the neighbouring parts 


of Germany joined his ftandard.. He fixed his re- | 


fidence at Tiéts; and was acknowledged emperor by 
mott of the provinces on this fide the Alps. ; 

But while Maximus was enjoying the pleafures of 
royalty; the Britons were teduced to a ftate truly de- 
plorable: Deprived of the ‘affiftance of the Roman 
veterans; whofe very name was terrible, and drained 
of their native forces; the Britons were in no condi- 
tion to repel thé attacks of the ferocious Caledonians, 
They broke through the pretentures, and: laid the 
country wafté with fire anid fword. Maximus reject- 
ed their repeated follicitations for fuccour + the. calls 
of ambition reridered him deaf to the foft whifpers of 
of humanity. — ‘13 40 | 

“Al D387.” But it was/now neceflary for him) to 
exert his whole ftrength: Gratian advanced againft 
him at the head of a powerful army. Maximus drew 
up his forces ; but jut before the fignal for engaging 
was given, the greater part of Gratian’s legions went 
over to ‘the enemy. » Deferted by his troops, -and in 
no condition of colleéting a fecond army, -hei fled ‘to 
Lyons; arid'there perifhed by the hand: of vAndraga- 
thius, © 229 Wi | awotway 2. .boalloox if 

“Tntoxiéated with ficeefs;’ andbambitious:of poffet 
Ging the whole Roman ‘éitipife, “he purfued: his con- 
queft with’ ‘unremitting ‘vigour, and erafped in idea 
the whole dominions of Conftantitie the great: Theo- 
dofius was not ihtimidated by°his rival’s' fuccefs + he 
advanced againft him aé'the head of an army of vete- 


- tans, ued ‘to conquet under ‘his’ ftandard: The 


batrlé was fietce and bloody’y but the’ fortune of 
Theodofius at laft prevailed, and the troops of Maxi- 
mus were obliged to feek their fafety in flight. He 
himfelf fled to Aquileia; where he was taken prifo- 


peace. 

A.D. 395. While Theodofius filled the impe- 
fial throne, the Britons were happy ; their commerce 
flourifhed, and the barbarians were confined to their 


own mountains. But the death of that great prince, 
put a period to their tranquillity. The Roman em- 
pire was indeed grown feeble under the weight of 
conqueft. A deluge of barbarians pouring in from 
the north, attacked a power which opprefied the 
world. An inundation of warlike nations overflowed 
rs plains of France and Italy. It became neceflary 
or Rome to exert her utmoft ftrength to repel the 
attacks of the ferocious inhabitants of the north. 
The legions were recalled from Britain, and the inha- 
; re 


i 


. bitantsswho had exchanged their freedom for flavery, 


lefo to! defend themfelves. e 
Thefe..fierce tribes. of barbarians, who cathe ‘to 
take vengeance onthe empire, either inhabited the 
various provinces of Germany; which had never been 
fubdued' by the Romans, or were {cattered over the 
northern parts of Europe and Afia, now inhabited 
by the Danes, Swedes, Ruffians, Tartars and Poles, 


| They were driven from their native country by that 


reftlefs difpofition which actuates the minds of bar- 
barians; and induces them to roam from their native 
feats in queft of plunder. or new fettlements. The 


| firft invaders met with a powerful refiftance from the 


fuperior difcipline of the Roman legions; but this, 


_inftead of daunting men of ftrong and impetuous 


tempers only roufed them to vengeance, They re- 
turned. to their companions, acquainted them with 
the unknown conveniences and luxuries that abound- 
ed in countries better cultivated; or bleffed with a 
milder clintate than their own 5 they informed them 
of the battles they had fought, of the friends they 
had loft, and warmed.them with refentment, againit 
their oppofers.. Exafperated, at the misfortunes. of 
their countrymen, and animated with a defire of pof- 
{effing kingdoms fo far preferable to their own, mul- 
titudes of armed. men, with their wives, children, 
flaves, and flocks;. iffued forth like regular colonies, 
in. queft of frefh fettlements. New adventurers fol- 
lowedthem, ‘The lands which they deferted, were 
occupied by rhore remote tribes of barbarians. Thefe, 
in their. turn; pufhed forward into more fertile coun- 
tries, -and; ike a ;current continually increafing, 
rolled on,. and {wept every thing before them. Blood 
and -flaughter marked the route of the barbarians, 
They ravaged or deftroyed the countries round them. 
They, refpected neither age, hor fex; nor rank : all 
fell, m,oneipromifcuous. carnage, Perhaps there is 
notia-period in the hiftory of the world more preg- 
nant. with calamities and diftrefs, than that which 
commericed at’ the death of Theodofius; and termi- 
nated with the fettlement of the Lombards in Italy, 
‘The coteniporaty writers who beheld that. dicadful 
fcerie-of defolation, are at a lofs for expreffions to 
deferibe its horrors; “¢ The fcourge of God, the 
& deftroyer of nations”, are the dreadful epithets 
by which they diftinguifh the moft noted leaders of 
the barbarians...) jo ’ haba ph 

./Dhe Britons had their fhare of thefe,dreadful cala- 
mities. Deprived of the Roman_ legions, ftrangers 
td military difcipline, and immerfed in luxury, they 
were unable to defend their country againft the fero- 
cidus inhabitants of Calédonia; who broke through 
the pretentures; and laid the country wafte with fire 
and fword. In vain the Britons oppofed their incur- 
fions ; they had flumbeted too long on the bed of 
effemiiiacy, to be a match for the hardy inhabitants 
of the north; who ravaged the fields of their debi- 
litated neighbours, and threatened them with the lofs 
of -thefe advantages, for which they had bartered 


| their freedom. 


“ASD; 408. Driven to defpair by their formida- 
‘ble enemy, they implored, in the moft pathetic 
terms, the protection of the emperor. But their re- 
‘queft could not be granted. Alaric the Goth preffed 
“the Rémans on every fide, and threatened the de- 
“ftruétion of their powerful empire. Honorius, who 
then filled the throne of the Czefars, informed them, 
that no forces could be fpared for their relief; and 
therefore advifed them to arm in their own defence, 
and chaftife with their own forces, the lawlefs inva- 
ders of their country. Tumult and confufion, in- 
ftead of unanimity, now filled the councils of the 
Britons. ‘They feveral times elected a king, and as 
often hurled him fromthe throne. Like the idols of 
fome favage nations, they were fet up, worfhipped, 
and trampled to pieces. The names of thefe mo- 
narchs of a day are infignificant, their actions as fo- 
vereigns immaterial and uncertain: they were elected, 
adored, and deftroyed, Affairs were now become 
defperate ; 


t 
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defperate ; and the Romans who refided in Britain, 
perfuaded that all refiftance was in vain, buried their 
treafures, and fled to the continent for fafety. 

A.D. 423. Valentinian Ill. who fucceeded Ho- 
norius in the imperial throne, could not view the 
diftreffed ftate of the Britons without commiferating 
their misfortunes. A fingle legion was fent to their 
relief; and even this {mall force was fufficient to 
drive back the ferocious Caledonians to their coun- 
try. “The pretentares were now repaired, and the 
northern frontiers put once more into a pofture of 
defence. Tranquillity was reftored, and the Britons 
began to cultivate the arts of peace. While the Ro- 
mans continued in the ifland, the Piéts and Scots 
remained quiet in their own country ; but the legion 
was no fooner withdrawn, than the northern barba- 
rians renewed their ravages: the frontier provinces 
were again filled with blood and flaughter. The 
fields were laid wafte, and every {pecies of cruelty, 
that a favage enemy could invent, was practifed on 
the wretched inhabitants. 

A.D. 446. The Britons, unable to repel the at- 
tacks of their neighbours, applied again to the em- 
peror for protection ; and another legion, under the 
command of Gallio, an experienced general, was 
fent to their relief, _ Succefs again attended the Ro- 
man ftandards; the barbarians were driven back to 
their mountains, and peace extended her olive wand 
over the ifland. 

A.D. 447. But Gallio plainly told the Britons 
that this was the laft affiftance they mutt ever expect 
from Rome. He therefore affifted them in repairing 
or rather rebuilding the wall of Severus: exhorted 
them to practice the military difcipline of the Romans, 
and to unite themfelves firmly in one body for their 
defence. He gave them every neceffary inftruction, 
taught them the method of making the inftruments 
of war, and pointed out the natural advantages they 
pofiefied from their fituation. Having performed 
thefe good offices, he embarked with his legion, and 
took a final leave of the Britons. 

No farther affiftance indeed could be expected : 
the Roman empire itfelf foon became a prey to bar- 
barous nations. Its ancient glory, vainly deemed 
immortal, was effaced, and Adoaces; a barbarian 
leader, fat down on the throne of the Czxfars. The 
irruptions of thefe ferocious people. were, indeed, 
gradual and fucceffive. The amazing fabric of the 
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Roman empire was the work of ages; and it required 
the labour of feveral centuries to demolifh it. 
military difcipline of the ancient Romans was fo effi- 


The 


cacious, that the remains of it defcended to their fuc- 
ceffors, and muft have rendered them fuperior to all 
their enemies, had it not been for the vices of their 
emperors, and the univerfal corruption of manners 
that prevailed among the people. Satiated with the 
luxuries of the known world, the emperors were at a 
lofs for new provocatives. The moft diftant regions 
were explored, the ingenuity of mankind was exerted, 
and the revenues of provinces expended on a favourite 
difh. ‘The tyranny and wickednefs that prevailed 
under the Czelars, could only be equalled by the bar- 
barity of thofe nations who demolifhed the empire of 
the Romans. 

It is well known that the chriftian religion was in- 
troduced into Britain during the government of the * 
Romans; but the exact time is uncertain. Some 
have indeed maintained that St. Paul preached the 
gofpel in Britain; but there is no other foundation 
for this opinion than a paflage in Clemens Romanus, 
not rightly underftood and with regard to the fable 
of Jofeph of Aramathea, it has long been acknow- 
ledged to have owed its rife to the dreams of fome 
fuperftitious enthufiaftic. All we know is, that our 
anceftors received the glad tidings of the gofpel in 
very early times, when they groaned under the yoke 
of foreign tyranny ; and that this event happened 
before the conclufion of the fecond century ; becaufe 
in the general perfecution under Dioclefian and Max- 
iminius about the year 303, the chriftians in Britain 
were very numerous, St. Alban, and feveral others, 
fuffered martyrdom for their faith during that per- 
fecution. 

What progrefs the Britons made in literature during, 
this period, is uncertain. They were, doubtlefs, ac- 
quainted with the Roman arts; but whether any of 
them excelled, is unknown. No traces of their learn- 
ing have been handed down to us: not a fingle book 
written by the Britons has reached our time. . Archi- 
teéture and fculpture fiourifhed during the ‘reign of 
Caraufius; and further improvemeuts were made in 
thefe and other polite: arts, during the peaceable 
reign of Conftantine the great, but the names of the 
artifts are forgotten ; they are perifhed with their 
works, and funk together in the gulph of oblivion. 
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ast arms: of the mighty Ceefar:. they 
loft their courage with their liberty, were become 
a pufillanimous, people, and-an eafy prey to the 
Scots and Piéts: They applied, in the moft abject 
manner; to: #Etius, whofe valour at that time pro: 
rracted the fall of the empire. The letter they, ad- 
dreffed to that:general, diiplays at once the miferies 
of their country; and their own cowardice: <‘*; The 
‘¢ barbarians (faid they) drive..us towards, the fea, 
“* the fea throws us back. upon the barbarians; and 
“¢ we have only the wretched alternative leftus, of 
“* perifhing ‘by the fword, or by the waves.” But 
their requeft: was) in vain:; Aétius himfelf was fo 
clofely »preffed: by the Goths'and Vandals, that) no 
forces could befpared to affift the diftreffed iflanders: 
the ravages on the continent were at leaft equal to 
thofe.committed in Britain. 

Denied affiftance by the Romans, and iricapable of 
forming any generous effort, the Britons abandoned 
themfelves to defpair; they flew for fhelter to their 
forefts,: and neglected the cultivation of their lands. 
A dreadful famine fucceeded, during which multi- 
tudes of them perifhed for want. of food. .The fero- 
cious Caledonians themfelves feverely felt the confe- 
quences of their inhuman ravages. They found it 
impoflible to fubfift in a country they themfelves 
had laid wafte, and retired to their mountains with 
the fpoils they had taken from. their effeminate 
neighbours. ein oat 4s 

The retreat of the enemy tevived the fpirits of the 
Britons: They returned to their former habitations, 
applied themfelyes to agriculture,, and foon reftored 
plenty to their country. But. they enjoyed this in- 
terval of tranquillity without taking any care to 
render it permanent; they made.no preparations for 
their future fecurity; They were divided into par- 
ties, by the herefy which their countryman Pelagins 
‘had lately introduced. among them; and even’the 
dread of the ravages of a ferecious enemy was not 
fufficient to procure. unanimity in their councils, 
Their northern neighbours, whofe trade ‘was rapine, 
foon threatened them with a new invafion. Alarmed 
at the horrors they had fo lately experienced, and 
trembling at the thoughts of depending on their own 
power, a refolution was taken to procure the affift: 
ance of foreigners, Vortigern, who had made his 
way to the throne by the murder of his predeceflor; 
propofed that a number of Saxons might be invited 
into the ifland. The motion was approved, and 
ambaffadors. were immediately {ent to the continent 
to enter into a treaty with that people. 

At that time the Saxons inhabited the fea-coaft 
from the mouth of the Rhine to Jutland. Valour 
and the love of liberty formed the diftinguifhing 
characteriftics of that people. » Their chiefs, who 
Jed them to battle, and -prefided in their councils, 
were far from enjoying a defpotic power ; they were 
fubject to the regulations of the ftate, and to the 
voice of the people, who always came armed to the 
council, im order to declare their fentiments. The 
attachment of the Saxons to their leaders was re- 
markable. When any of them fell in battle, they 
thought themfelves obliged to, revenge their death, 
and «never to furvive a defeat. They were almoft 
ftrangers to agriculture; they had no lands. they, 
could properly call their’own, a new divifion being 


made every year, left the love of property fhould | 


3 


I. 
Froi the final departure of the Romans till the eftablifhment of the Saxon 
Heptarchy, 


‘AD ELE, Britohs tvere now no longet the 
“e. '. ferocious iflanders who oppofed the 


leffen their military ardour, which they confidered a3 
the true, fupport of their ftate. They generally 
carried their wives and children with them, into the 
field; that the prefence of thefe objeéts of their 
affection might augment their intrepidity in the day 
of battle, and prevent their turning their backs upon 
the enemy. shift 
, Such were the Saxons; whom the Britons invited 
into their.country; in, order to defend them againgt 
the ravages of the, Scots, and Picts: But furely 
there wanted no great,degree of forefight to perceive 
the danger that threatened them from fo powerful an 
ally. Jt was nothing lefs than exchanging a partial 
for a perpetual tyranny. , For a moment’s refleCtion 
is fufficient to convince any thinking man, that a 
nation of fo warlike and ferocious.a difpofition as 
the Saxons; would not omit to fubdue a people wha 
were funk into the abyfs of effeminacy, and accuf- 
tomed to the yoke of flavery: ss 
The offers of the Britons could not fail of being 
agreeable to a people nurfed in a camp,‘ who lived by 
rapine,. and whofe country was overftocked with 
inhabitants. Hengift and Horfa, two of the moft 
famous leaders of the Saxons, entered into a treaty 
with the deputies of Vortigern: .They were bro- 
thers; and no ftrangets to Britain, having often 
vifited the coafts of that ifland in their piratical 
cruifes;, Nor did thefe ferocious generals find any 
difficulty in perfuading a fufficient number of their 
countrymen to follow their ftandards, The nor- 
thern parts of Europe were full of barbarian tribes, 
who were continually fending out multitudes’ of 
people in fearch of new fettlements ; fo that it was 
invain for them to hope they fhould be able to 
extend the limits of their country on the continent: 
Britain was fertile; the inhabitants opulent, and the 
climate inviting; charms more than fufficient. to 
attraét the wifhes of a rude and indigent people, 
and tendet them defirous of exchanging their dreary 
and fterile foil forthe beautiful plains of a 
country fmiling in all the charms of nature; im- 
proved by the unwearied hand of affiduous cul- 
tivation: wort  armeoied: os | 
~A.D.450; . Hengift and Horfa having increafed 
their army to fixteen hundred men, embarked their 
forces in three fhips, and landed in the ifle of 
Thanet, where they were met by Vortigern and his 
court! Hengift and Horfa appreachet the Britifh 
monarch in the attitude of ferocious warriors, haying 
in their hands their fhort broad fwords, which they 
ufed with fo much dexterity and effect. Their troops 
followed them in the fame pofture, in order to con- 
vinte the Britons; that they had not applied to a 
nation incapable of protecting them .againft the 
northern invaders. of their country... Before the 
Saxons reached the Britifh coaft; the Scots and 
Piéts had renewed their ravages; and penetrated 
as far as Liincolnfhire, committing the moft 
dreadful outrages in their march; The Saxons 
joined the Britons, and foon comyinced thefe nor- 
thern invaders, that. victory was not confiried to the 
Roman ftandards. They were unable to withftand 
the valour of the Saxons; they fled in confufion 
towards the frontiers of their country, abandoning 
all. the fpoil they had taken, which fell, into the 
hands of the conquerors. ‘This eafy victory gave 
the Saxons a very mean opinion of the power of 
the Britons, who were unable to repel the defultory 
attacks of fo undifciplined a foe: they perceived” 
eis 


‘ 


a2 
their own fuperiority, and determined to improve it 
to their own advantage. Little fincerity 1s to be 
expected from barbarians ; their great “virtue Isto 
conquer for their own emolument. Ambitious of 
being mafters of a country they were called to 
defend, and defirous of procuring. a defireable fet- 
tlement for their Saxon friends, they informed them 
of-the great fertility, of the ifland;\ and the ‘effemi- 
nate mannets of the inhabitants, at the fame time 
inviting them to attempt a conqueft of the utmoft 
importance, and attended with very little difficulty. 


Their invitations were not made'in vain. Defirotis | 


of fharing in the good fortune of their countrymen, 
and fettling in a country fo much fuperior to their 
éwn, a very confiderable number of the Saxons 

afled over into Britain, atid joined the: army of 

Hengift and Hoifa. Fhe Britons beheld. this in+ 
creale of the Saxon forces with anxiety. . The auxi- 
liaries, in whom they had placed their confidence, 
were become their terror. ‘They had been -witnefies 
of their valour againft their northern enemies; and 
dreaded the confequences that would inevitably 
enfue, fhould they turn their fwords again{t their 
employers, They perceived the folly of :the ftep 
they had taken, and were defirous of fetrieving it.” 

A. D. 451, But it was now too late, the‘Saxons 
were landed, and their forces daily augmenting. 
Reafons are feldom wanting when a barbarous army 
are determined to attack the poffeffions of a rich and 
indolent people. Hengift and Horfa, under pre- 
fence that the Britons had refufed the fubfiftence 
they had proinifed, ravaged the’ adjacent country, 
formed an alliance with the Scots and Piéts, and laid 
wafte, with fire and fword, the territories of a people 
who had Called them to their defence. 

“Exafperated at the perfidy 6f the Saxons, and 
feandalized’ at the vices of Vortigern, the Britons 
flew to arms, hurled the guilty potentate from his 
throne, and placed the fceptfe in the hands of Vor- 
timer his fon. Under thé banners of that active 
prince, the ancient valour of the Britons began'to 
revive: they fought feveral battles with the Saxons ; 
and, though generally defeated, convinced their per- 
fidious auxiliaries, that the intrepidity of their an-, 
eeftors fill fubfifted among the Britons. In a battle 
fought near Ailsford, the Britons were victorious ; 
sad Horfa, one of the Saxon generals, fell in the 
conflict. 

A. D. 457. Fhe Saxons were alarmed at this 
change of fortune, and faw the neceffity of repairing 
their lofs. But their numbers were too much re- 
duced for them to venture afecond engagement with 
a people flufhed with conqueft; and therefore re- 
treated to their camp, in order to wait the arfival of 
frefh fuccours. The interval was of no long con- 
tinuance ; a large body of Saxons landed in Britain, 
arid: marched immediately to the camp of Heneitft: 
Vortimer percéived the cloud of deftruction gather- 


ing round him, and laboured affiduoufly to break | 


its force; but the army of the enemy was too nu- 
merous to be oppofed with faccefs by the undifci- 
plined Britons. Hengift now took the title of King 


of Kent; and the Saxons fallied from their camp, | 
marking their route with blood and devaftation. | 
Neither age nor fex were fpared, the priefts were | 
burnt upon their altars, and the prince and the pea- | 


fant fhared the fame fate. ‘The ftructures dedicated 


to religion were levelled in the duft, and the whole | 
country through which they paffed exhibited the moft | 


dreadful fpectacle of horror and defolation. 

A.D. 465. Vortimer faw with grief the ruin of 
his country, and exerted his whole power to ftop 
the barbarous ravages of the Saxons; but before 
he could accomplifh this defireable end, death put a 
final period to his labours, and the Britons were left 
without a leader. The fate of theif country was too 
critical’ to. admit of delay; fo that the deftractive 


parties that ufually prevailed at. ‘the ‘eleCtion ofa. 


prince were now forgotten; and Ambrofius, a Briton 
of Roman defcent, was, by the unanimous voice of 


/Inftead of extending his ravages, 


-him in feveral battles. 


| brated leader of that nation. 
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the council, placed in the feat of power. A more 
proper perfon could not have been chofen to hold the 
reins “ot covernment.at this dangerous-crifis s-“he-was 
humane, prudent, and intrepid : his conduct and 
valour were equally eminent ; he was not to be in- 
timidated By the power of the enemy, Nor provoked 
to rafh meafures by their cruelty. 

Hengift perceived the alteration, 1n therconduct of 
the Britons, and was alarmed for the confequences. 
he found it diffi- 
cult to keep poffeffion of his kingdom of Kent. 
Affifted by the famous Arthur, whoié exploits -haye 
given fife to fo/ many fablesy Ambrofius defeated 
fevéral detachments of the Saxons,' and filled with 
alarms! thécamp of the énemyy <Hengift; to avoid 
the deftrwétion of his ‘army, fent for: another tbe 
of his countrymen, under the command ofshis-bro- 
ther O@aj but; inftead of joining theoSaxons: in 
Kent; he ordered him<to land:in Northumberland, 
in order to’ divide the attention ofsAmbrofius. But 
fill the Saxons’ were in “no condition :tooundertake 
any thing of confequence againft the Britons’; feveral 
years: élapfed before they were ‘able to make: fettle~ 


| ments in any/other’part of the kingdom © 


While the Savons layoinadtive, new tribes | of ad+ 
venturers were daily atriving from Germany Among 
thefe the Angles made a confpicuous figure, both 
with Fégard-to number and military: abilities): “They 
wete of a different™nation from the:Saxons 5” but 
being of the fame religion, {peaking the fame: lan: 
suage, arid coming upon the fame errand, they joined 
the forces of Hengift, and acted with them in cont 
cert’agaiift the forces of Ambrofius. i 

A. Dyd7%. © The affairs of the Britons. now 
wore a lowrine afpect. The former ravages were 
renewed, and the ftandard of defolation again erected 
in theié devoted Country. In the midit of theie 
confufions; Ella, a Saxon chief, landed, av the head 
of his forces, ‘of ‘the coaft of Suflexs « He was 
bravely oppofed by thé Britons, and. obliged to wait 
for fréth fuccours before he ‘could make any fettle- 
ment in the country. This oppofition raifed the 
fury of Ella; he thought it an unpardonable offence 
in the inhabitants to defend their property, and 
therefore fpared neither age or fex every perfon 
that fell into his hands he put to the fword, ‘without 
diftin@ion. The wretched inhabitants that efcaped 


| the fury of their invader, took refuge in the forefts; 
and left their poffeffions’a prey to the conqueror; 


who took the title of King of the South-Saxons. 
A.D. 495. ‘About eighteen years after Ella had 
founded the kingdom of Suffex, Cerdic, and his fon 
Kenrick, landed’ in the weftern parts of England, 
at the head of a powerful army of Saxons. But 
though his forces were much fuperior to thofe of 
Ella, he met with more difficulties in making a 
fettlement. He was oppofed by the celebrated Ar- 


-thur, whofe valour’ was now the principal fupport 


of his country. He attacked the Saxon chict witly 
all the vigour of an ancient Briton, and defeated 
But frefh reinforcements 
continually arriving, ‘Cerdic conquered all, oppo- 
fition, and laid the foundation of the kingdom of 
Weffex. ; 

A.D. 527. The attention of the Britons was 
now called to another part of the country: “No 
lefs than three armies landed about the fame time on 
the eaftern coaft of the ifland. The firft of thefe 
confifted chiefly of Angles,headed by Uffa, a cele- 
Little oppofition was 
now made by the Britons; multitudes of them were 


-_deftroyed, and others had raken fhelter' in the moun- 


tainous parts of the ifland. Uffa therefore cahly 
defeated the few forces that oppofed him, and 
founded the kingdom of Eaft’ Anglia. Crida laid 
the foundations of the kingdom of Mercia; and 
Erkenwin ‘eftablifhed that of Effex, © or they Haft 
Saxons. 

A.D: 547. “Though the Saxons had been, for 


| Mahy-years, fettled in fome parts. of Northumber: . 


land, 
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land, they were not able to fubdue the inhabitants, 
till they were joined by Ida; a celebrated leader; at 
the head of a numerous detachment. The arrival 
ofthis-ehief -ratfedthe=drooping 
countrymen, He attacked the Britons; drove them, 
with great flaughter, from their poffeffions; and 
affumed the title of King of Bernicia, including the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham, » While 
Ida was employed in conquering the northerh parts 
of the kingdom, Ella, another Saxon prince, fub- 
dued Lanecafhire, and the greater part, af Yorkthire, 


which’ te formed ito a ‘Kingdom, tiadeér the title of 


Deiri. Thefe counties were afterwards united bya 
marriage between the gtandfon of Idas and the 
daughter of Ella; under the title of the kingdom 
of Northumberland. 


Suchiwas* the’ éftablifmierit’ of the Heptarch, ‘or || Compofe the whole ‘catalogue of the leatred in this 
fever Saxoi kingdoms in Britain. Hiftory farnifhes | 
few exatripley “of revolutions! that have ‘been more || fciertce, tafte; were words fearce heard 
géneral, of more’ complete? for if we except Corn: |} ferocious ‘and barbarous age: 


| tiegleétéd; uncultivated, 


wall andoWales, ‘the-whole fouthern patt ‘of the 
ifland-had: changed its“itihabitants, its ‘thanfiers, its 
language; “arid “its government. Ewafpetated by a 
long feries of Oppolition; the ferocious Saxons depo: 
pulatéed the countrys: “hey were not fatisfied. with 
the poffefions ef the: unfortunate Britons 3 © their 
lives were “alfo ‘heceflaty to fatiate ‘their inkuman 
eruelty. “They ftained théir lautels with the blood 
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23 
of the innocent, and founded their power on the 
maflacre of the inhabitants, 

The hiftory of literature; during this period, is 
confined t6 a veryfarrow compais: The Saxons 
were ignorant of letters ; and, among the Britons, 
very few were capable of recording the tranfaGtions 
of their country. The long and dreadful wars 
Which waftdd )theit country, had almoft obliterated 
the arts they had learned from the Romans. A few 
particulars indeed may be gleaned from fome an- 


}}clent writers, but: moft of them are founded: on 


doubtful authority, arid their number is too fmall 


}'to form a conneéted hiftory, The names of Merlin, 


a reputed prince and prophet; Pendragon; ‘the ce- 
Jebrated Arthur, Thalieffin, whofe writings are faid 
to be ftill extant, and a.few others of. lefs note, 
dark period of hiftorical. narration. Literature; 
of in this 
The human mind, 
and depreffed, funk into 
the abyfs of ignorance: The taper of learning was 
extinguithed, anda cloud of more than Egyptian 
darknefs hovered over Europe: ‘ 

' Ptevious to the hiftory of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
it will be neceffaty to point out the counties whick 
formed thefé‘refj eftive. kingdoms; and. thefe will 
fowine table; 


| CouNTIES CONTAINED IN EACH 


oo: dxients 

2. .- Suffexy 

3. Surry, 

4. Berkshire: 

5. Hampfhire, 

6. Wiltthire, ...; 

7; Somerfetthire; 

8. Dorfethhire, 

9g. Devonthire. 

19. Northumberlarid; 

11; Durham, 

Lancafhire; 

13, | Yorkhhire. 

Cumberland. 

15. -Weftmoreland: 3 a 
16... Part of Scotland to the Frith of Edinburgh ~ 


18; Effex, 

Middlefex; 

20. . Norfolky”: 

St .osSuffodkassidcdci. Ley 
Cambridge, with Ely, 
23. Huntingdonbhire. 
Derbyshire. 

25. Nottinghamfhire. 
Leicefterfliire. - 
Northamptonhhite, 
Rutlandfhire. 
Warwickshire. 

30. Bedfordfhire. | 
Buckinghamfhire. 
Part of Hertfordthire, 
33. Oxfordfhire.. 


434. Gloucefterhhire. 
35. .Herefordfhire. 
36. Wercefterfhire, 
37. Chefhire. 

38, .Shropfhire.... - 

& 


39. Staffordfhire. 
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From. the cfablithinent of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
ie Yes | _eby «Egbert.» our a 


a i 4 HE hiftory of the Saxon_heptarchy is in- 
volved in obfcurity. The events which hap- | 
pened during this period are blended .toge- ' 


ther, and form rather a chaos of perplexity, ‘than.a_ 
regular feries of facts proper to fill the page of | 


hiftory. Several writers have, indeed, laboured, with 
the utmoft affiduity, to unravel this intricate web of 
political confufion, woven by the, hands, of igno- 
rance and neglect; but their efforts have proved 
abortive, and the fame doubts, the fame uncertain- 
ties ftill continue. Huftorical monuments are want- 
ing, and it is impoffible to fupply the defect. The 
hiftorians of thofe tirnes were ignorant, bigotted 
monks; they wanted penetration to perceive what 
was really neceffary to be known ; ‘and learning, to 
convey to pofterity thofe facts which they thought of 
fafficient importance. Guided entirely by the fpirit 
of enthufiaftic credulity, and wanting either abilities 
or honefty to deteét the frauds and examine the nar: 
ratives of artful men, they have°adopted the moft 
abfurd fictions, and given, as hiftorical facts, relations 


K III. 


Toe its | Gnal diffolution 


that: hock: the ear of reafon. At the, fame-time, 
they have often either omitted, or blended. with, im- 
probable, and fometimes,contradictory circumftan= 
ces, fuch civil tranfactions as are neceflary for con- 
tinuing the thread of hiftorical narration, All, 
therefore, that, can be; attempted. with. fuccefs, in 
this dark. period, is to.collect the few {eattered par- 
ticulars,.which form .the outlines of the, Saxon hep- 
tarchy,. without pretending’ to finifh the picture. — 

But it will-be neceffary, previoufly.,.to remark, 
That the Anglo-Saxon kings, during the heptarchy, 


ufually.chofe.one.who-.was placed atthe head of 


their political confederacy, for regulating their con- 
cerns ; but without any. jurifdiction in the dominions 
of others. He was general in chief, and led the 
combined forces of the heptarchy againft the com- 
mon enemy in times of war, and prefided in the gene- 
ral council of the confederacy in timesof peace. This 
council was never aflembled but when fome imminent 
danger threatened the exiftence of the wholeheptarchy, 
and then only the whole was ‘fubject to its decifions, 


THE KINGDOM OF KENT. 


ENGIST, the great leader of the’Saxons, and 
H founder of the kingdom of Kent, had, by 
his valour and conduét, rendered it the moft for- 
midable of all the Saxon heptarchy; but his two 
‘anmediate .predeceffors may be ‘faid to have: inhe- 
rited his-conquefts, rather than imitated: his example. 
They fat down fupinely on the throne. of their. great 
anceftor, without taking any care:to-render the’ am- 
bitious defigns of the neighbouring potentates abor- 
tive. While the original inhabitants: of the.ifland 
were able to make head againft the invaders of ‘their 
country, the Saxons were clofely united, and formed 
one ftrong compacted body: but:the Britons; were 
no fooner rendered incapable of :difturbing the. peace 
of the heptarchy, than the Saxons turned their-arms 
again{t one another. Ambitious of power, andeen- 
vious of the profperity of their neighbours, they 
could not behold the profperity of another without 
repining; and made no {fcruple -of :facrificing the 
laws of equity and confcience to the thirft of empire: 
The firft who difturbed the peace of the heptarchy 
‘was Ceaulin, king of Weffex..~He-unjuftly feized 


the fceptre of Suffex on the death of Ciffas and-not | 


content with this acquifition, he formed a fcheme for 
becoming mafter of the whole heptarchy. He had 
for fome time obferved the indolence:of the Kentifh 
princes, and thought this a proper time for carry- 
ing his plan into execution. 

Ethelbert, the great grandfon of Hengift, now 
filled the Kentifh throne. He faw with grief the 
declining ftate of his kingdom, and determined to 
re{tore it to its original luftre. Poffeffed of all the 
intrepidity of Flengift, and fuperior to him in men- 
tal acquifitions, he was beloved and feared by the 
other Saxon princes. The ambitious defigns of 
Ceaulin were {ufficiently evident, and required the 
abilities of Ethelbert to render them abortive. 
fummened the other princes of the heptarchy to a 


He 


——— 


general council, and convinced them of the neceffity 
of arming in their own defence. Ceaulin faw the 
ftorm that was gathering round him, and exerted his 
whole force to defend himfelf againft its fury. He 
marched again{ft Ethelbert, who led the combined 
forces, and gave him battle. The confli&t was dread- 
ful, but the fortune of Ethelbert prevailed: Ceaulin 
was totally defeated, and died foon after. Deprived 
of their leader, and the greater part of their army, 
the Mercians were in no’ condition of oppofing the 
combined army of the heptarchy ; they fubmitted to 
Ethelbert, who reftored the kingdom to the lawful 
heir, though under fuch conditions and limitations 
as greatly augmented his own power. 

But the moft remarkable event in the reign of 
Ethelbert, was the introduction of the Chriftian 
religion. The Britons had, for feveral centuries, 
enjoyed the light of the gofpel ; but the Saxons were 
fill involved in the thickeft night of ignorance and 
error. They-worfhipped a plurality. of gods, and 
had blended with their own the groffeft fuperftitions 
of other nations. ‘Their principal deity was Woden, 
the god of war, from whom they pretended their 
anceftors were defcended, and to whofe affiftance 
they were indebted for all their vi€tories. But, as 
their religion had no political inftitutions to fupport 
it, and many of their brethren on the continent had 
exchanged its abfurdities for the precepts of the gof- 
pel, they were induced to entertain no very fayour- 
able opinion of the religion of their anceftors, and 
prepared to liften to the arguments brought in fup- 
port of another. 

Ethelbert had, for fome time, been married to 
Bertha, the daughter of Caribert, king of Paris; 
and it was ftipulated by the marriage articles, that 
fhe fhould enjoy the free exercife of her own religion. 
Adorned with -all the charms peculiar to her fex,.. 
and with the unaffected piety which adds a luftre to 
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teatnefs, fhe was at once beloved and adored by the 
a and his whole court. “She was attended by 
Luidhard, a prelate venerable at onee for his learn> 
ing atid-a life of exemplary goodnefs: The church 
of St. Martin, built in the time of the Romans, was 
allotted to Bertha for the exercife of her religion , 
and there the pious Luidhard preached the doétrines 
of the gofpel to very crouded audiences. The Saxon 
nobility liftened with pleafure to his eloguent and pa- 
thetic difcourfes, and feveral of them became con- 
verts to chriftianity. ‘Ihefe favourable circumftances 
induced pope Gregory the great to entertain the 
pleafing hopes of being able to deftroy the fuperfti- 
tious worfhip of the Saxons and eftablifh on its ruins 
the tenets of the gofpely “To-execute this nobie de- 
fion, he fent Auguftin or Auftin, with four other 
monks, on a miffion to the courtof Ethelbert: But 
the monks, of theirarrival in France, were fo inti- 
midated by the accounts they reeeived of the fero- 
cious manners of the Saxons, their confummate ig- 
norance, and their fuperftitious attachment to the re- 
ligion of their anceftors, that Auftin thought proper 
to fufpend the expedition, till he received orders from 
his holinefs. Gregory faw the dangers which threat- 
ened the miffionaries, and wrote a letter. to queen 
Brunehaut, who, though ftained with the moft enor-. 
mous vices, was capable of promoting the intereft.of 
the church, requefting, in the moft preffing manner, 
her affiftance in this pious undertaking. He follicited 
not invain. Brunchaut exerted all her power to ren- 
det the attempt fuccefsful 5 and furnifhed the miffion- 
aries with interpreters from among the Franks, who 
ftill fpoke the language of the Saxons. 

A.D. 597. Furnifhed with interpreters, and let- 
ters to queen Bertha, recommending the monks to 
her protection, Auftin and his followers embarked 
on their miffion, and, after a fhort paffage; landed 
in the ifle of Thanet: He immediately difpatched a 
meflenger to court, informing the king of the inteti- 
tion of his coming, and requefting his permiffion, to 
preach the doétrine of the gofpel publickly. Ethel- 
bert, without either granting or denying his petition, 
ordered him to continue in the ifle of Thanet, and 
foon after came thither in perfon, with his queen, at- 
tended by his whole court. The ftupidity of this 
prince, though the moft learned and polite of all the 
Saxon potentates, was fo great, that he received the 
miffionaries in the open air, in order to break the 
force of their enchantments; fhould they employ 
magic and forcery againft him, The monks advanced | 
to audience with a flow and folemn pace, chanting 
their litanies with all the marks of unaffected devo- 
tion. Auftin explained the doétrines of the gofpel, 
with which Ethelbert feemed deeply affected, but 
without declaring himfelf convinced of the great 
truths delivered by the miffionary: He, however, 
granted him permiffion to preach them openly to his 
people. Auftin acquitted himfelf nobly ; and added 
itrength to his do¢trines, by the aufterities of his life: 
‘The Saxons were perfuaded that the followers of a 
religion which mortified every paffion, muft act from 
conviétion; and that the tenets they profeffed mutt 
be founded on a bafis more than human, Ethelbert 
was convinced of the truth of the gofpel, and fuf- 
fered himfelf to be baptized. The example of kings 


is always powerful. The nobles and people flocked 
to Auftin, and the chriftian religion triumphed over 
the idolatry of the Saxons. Aujftin was confecrated 
archbifhop of Canterbury ; the churches that had 
fallen to decay were repaired ; the heathenytemples 
were confecrated to the worfhip of the true God, and 
afeminary of learning was opened in the capital of 
Kent. 

A fimilarity of fentiments in religion is generally 
productive of civil connections. ‘t his obiervation 
was now fufficiently verified. The Anglo-Saxons 
operied an intercourfe with the nations on the conti- 
nent; and from them conceived an idea of more cul- 
tivated manners. They faw, the many advantages 
that refulted from a polite and generous behaviour ; 
from conneétions founded on virtue; from recipro- 
cal aéts of kindnefs and benevolence ; and wifhed to 
imitate the practice. Ethelbert; defirons of promot- 
ing the happinefs of his people; enacted a body of 
laws, and eaufed them to be written and publithed, 
that none might plead ignorance of the contents. 

The remaining part of the reign of Ethelbert, is 
marked with no tranfa¢tion of importance, except the 
death of the virtuovis Bertha: no difturbance hap- 
pened ; his people were happy, and Ethelbert, after 
a profperous reign of fifty-two years, paid the debt 
of nature in the bofom of peace and tranquillity. 

A.D, 616; . Eadbald afcended the throne on the 
death of his father. But blinded with an inceftuous 
paffion for his mother-in-law, he abandoned his reli- 
gion, that he might indulge his criminal excefles with: 
out reftraint. Many of the nobility followed his 
example, and the tenets of the gofpel were in danger 
of falling a facrifice to heathen fuperttition. Lau- 
rentius, the fucceffor of Auftin, found means to pre- 
vent fo dreadful a misfortune.. Fearlefs of danger 
when religion demanded his affiftance, he laboured 
with the utmoft affiduity to make Eadbald fenfible of 
the enormity of his vices; and at laft fucceeded. 
Convinced by the arguments of Laurentitis, he re- 
nounced the pagan religion, divorced his inceftuous 
confort,; and became a remarkable penitent for his 
crimes. He demolifhed the idolatrous temples, broke 
the ftatues of the gods in pieces, and firmly eftablifh- 
ed the chriftian religion in his kingdom. He extend- 
ed his care for the intereft of the gofpel beyond the 
limits of his territories; he greatly contributed by 
the force of his arguments, and more by his exem- 
plary piety, to the converfion of Edwin, king of 
Mercia. . He died aftera reign of twenty-four years, 
with the charaéter of an excellent and pious prince ; 
beloved by his fubjeéts, and revered for his virtues, 
even by the pagan monarchs of the heptarchy. 

_ This kingdom continued in the royal line of the 
founder till the year 794; but no event that deferves 
the notice. of hiftorians happened after the death of 
Eadbald. Onthe extinétion of the Hengift family, 
the kingdom was rent with factions, and the crown 
became the fport of fortune: The towns were laid 
H in afhes, and the fields manured with the blood of 
their owners. Nor were thefe troubles terminated, 
till Egbert united in his perfon the feven crowns of 
the. Saxon heptarchy ; after Kent had continued a 
diftinét and feparate kingdom during an interval of 


372 years. 
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The Kingdom of S U S S E-X,. or the S.O°U.T Hy SA X,O0, N'S: 


HIS {mall kingdom, which contained only the’ 

county of Suffex and part of Surry, makes the 
léaft ficure of any in the Saxon heptarchy. Its whole 
extent was inconfidérable; anda very large part “of 
this little territory’ was covered with woods and 
forefts: At the fame time it was but thinly inhabited, 
and therefore incapable of making any effectual refift- 
ance againft the attempts of an enterprifing enemy. 

Tt has been already obferved, that this kingdom 
was founded by’ Ella, who landed at the _ head of a 
confiderable reinforcement, to ftrengthen the intereft 
of Hengift. He died after a reign of twenty-three 
years. Ellawas pofleffed of great military talents, 
and, on the death of Hengift, placed at the head of 
the Saxon heptarchy. 

A.D, 514. Ciffa,. the only fon of Ella, fucceed- 
ed himin the throne’; but did‘not poffefs the abilities 
of. his father; “He built the city of Chichefter, and 
taboured inceflantly to promote the happinefs and 


tranquillity of his fubjects. He engaged not in tne 
quarrels of the heptarchy, nor endeavoured to, con- 
quer any of ‘the territories of his: neighbours. This 
placable: difpofition prevented his kingdom from 
becoming a icene of war and. defolation. His age; 
and the length of his reign were both; uncommon’; 
they were both extended beyond the common limits 
of mankind. He paid the debt. of nature after a 
peaceful reign of feventy-fix years, and in the one 
hundred and feventeenth year of his age. _ : 
- A: D. 590... On the death of Ciffa, who left no 


| iffue, the crown was feized by Ceaulin, king, of the 


Weft-Saxons, which occafioned a confederacy to be: 


| formedagainft him, as has been already mentioned 


| in the hiftoryof Kent. | 
| dom of Suffex was fubject to feveral revolutions ; 


Afterthis event. the king- 


and, at length, totally {ubdued and united to that of 
the Weft-Saxons in the year 754. 


The Kingdom of W ESS EX, 
ONE ‘of the Saxon kingdoms met with 


Weflex. Cerdic, one of the greateft generals among 


the Saxons, found two powerful enemies in Ambro- | 


fius and ‘Arthur; nor was he able to eftablifh his king- 


years after his arrival in England, and left the Saxons 
in poffeffion of the eftates they had wrefted from: the 
inhabitants. ; 


A. D. 540. . Kenrick, the fon of Cerdic, afl | 
| was placed'in the feat of power, on the death of his 


uncle, 
great, andhis talents for government equally con~ 
_ {picuous. 


cended the throne on the death of his father. He 
came with him from Germany, and was very inftru- 
mental in defeating the Britons, and fettling the 
kingdom. His reign, after the death of his father, 
was an interval of peace; no enenyy made any attack 
ripon his territories, no reftlefs fubjeéts difturbed his 
tranquillity: he died in peace, after Holding the 
feeptre of Weffex four years. 

A.D. 544. Hewas fucceeded by his eldeft’ fon 
Ceaulin, who inherited the military abilities and fero- 
cious paffions of his grandfather, but without his 
milder virtues. His foledelight was war: he had no 
regard to the juftice of his caufe ; the cries of a peo- 
ple, who ‘néver mjured him, were fruitlefs and vain. 
He firft turned his arms againft the. Britons ‘who. in- 
habited the counties of Devon and Cornwall; and 
laid great part of their country wafte. But the terri- 
tories of the ancient inhabitants was a field too {mall 
to circumfcribe the ambition of Ceaulin. He form- 
eda defien of making himfelf mafter of the whole 


heptarchy: he could not bear the thoughts ofan’ 


equal; he grafped at the fceptre of a kingdom, 
whofe bounds were thofe of the whole ifland. Watme 
ed with the dreams of general monarchy in Britain, 
and fearlefs of the danger that muft oppofe his pro- 
erefs, he marched his victorious army into Suffex, 
and foon became mafter of that little kingdom. But 
congueft now forfook the ftandard of Ceaulin. 
Alarmed at his progrefs, and exafperated at his con- 
duct, the Saxon ftates entered into a confederacy to 


a 


greater oppofition in their infancy than that of | 
| feated> him. 


| they obeyed him only: from fear. 


dom till after the déath of thefe two great leaders, || therefore, could not be retrieved. He was driven 


who for feveral years fupported the’ falling liberties’ | 
of their country, With ther the powerful refiftance | 
terminated, and Cerdic fat down in peace on the | 


brithens WielG:ihi BPALXEO:N S, 


| blaft his laurels. Ethelbert, king of Kent, led the 
| combined army againft the invader, and: totally des 


The cruelty of his .difpofition had 
alienated from him the affections of his fubjeéts ; 
This defeat, 


from his kingdom, and died in mifery. 
A. Di‘568.° The: victorious: Ethelbert placed 


| Ceolric; the nephew! of Ceaulin: on: the throne of 


throne he had founded in the blood’ of an innocent |} Weflex..' He was entirely devoted to his! benefattor, 


people. He paid the debt of nature about fixty-one |} and had even joined the confederacy againit his uncle: 


| but nothing further is recorded of his: reign, except 
| that his: kingdom enjoyed an uninterrupted. peace 
| while he filled the throne of Cerdic. 


A.D. 597. Ceolwulph, the nephew of Ceolric, 
The military abilities of this prince. were 


His whole reign was one continued: inter~ 
val of war. Hecourted peace indeed, but the fled: 
from him. Ever active and vigilant, he fupported) 
the dignity of his kingdom, and even enlarged the 
boundaries, though furrounded by powerful enemies. 
His moft formidable oppofer.was Redwald,: king of 
Faft-Anelia, then at the head of the Saxon confe- 


deracy. The conteft between them was violent and: 


bloody ; but ‘Ceolwulph at laft prevailed, :though he 
did not long enjoy the honours he had acquired.” He 
died before he could reduce the South Saxons to obe= 
dience. : t bost 

A. D. 611. Ceolwulph dying without iffue, 
Kinegils, or Cinegils, his nephew, obtained the throne 
of Cerdic ; and, in the firft year of his reign, affo- 
ciated his brother Quinchelm with him in the govern- 
ment; and they reigned together in the greateft har- 


‘mony.’ During two years the kingdom enjoyed a 


profound tranquillity; but at the end of that inter- 


| val, the Britons began to make inroads into the ter- 


ritories of the Saxons. Roufed by the injuries re- 
ceived from the enemy, Kinegil and Quinchelm ad- 
vanced at the head of their forces, and met the inva- 
ders near Bindon in Dorfetfhire. A dreadful battle 
enfued, in which the Britons were totally defeated, 
and above two thoufand of them killed upon the 
{pot. 

A. D, 
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A.D. 634; . Thotigh the Chriftian religion had, 
for fome, years, been planted in the kingdom of Kent, 
yet the Weit Saxons were ftill immerfed in all the 
errors of Pagan fuperftition. The torch of truth 
had not yet been lighted up in this part of the ifland, 
to difpel the darknefs of bigotry and error. But the 
period was now arrived when the abfurd worfhip of 
the Saxons. fhould be abolifhed, and the true reli- 
' gion eftablifhed in its ftead. Berenius, an Italian 
ecclefiaftic, after being confecrated by the pope, was 
fentinto Britain, to affift in converting the. Saxons 


to chriftianity. Kinegils liftened to the:preaching of |{ 


Berenius, declared himfelf convinced. of. the truth 
of the gofpel, and was immediately baptized. His 


example was followed by numbers of his fubjeéts ; | 
churches were erected for the. worfhip. of the true | 


God. the heathen temples, were, in: many_ places, 


demolifhed ; and Berenius was invefted withan. epif- |] 


copal character as bifhop of York. Quinchelm did 
not, however, follow the example of Kinegils im- 
mediately; but being feized. with a violent. fever, 
embraced: the faith,. and died immediately: after-his 
baptifm. 
years, and laboured inocflantly to. promote the hap- 
pinefs of his people.. 

A: Dabage 


to his virtues.. Headftrong, cruel; and voluptuous, 


he at once, opprefied and impoverifhed. his people. |f 
He embraced: chriftianity with. his father, but was | 
Soon, after-his acceffion, |} 
} fhort reign of twelve months: 


not guided by its precepts. 
to the throne, he married one of the fifters of Penda, 
king of Mercia; but, not long after, he repudiated 
his wife, without affigning the leaft reafon for his 
conduct, and. renounced his religion. 
at the affront offered to,his fifter, Penda, without 
giving him time to prepare for a defence, entered 


his dominions at. the head of a powerful army,. laid | 


great part of his kingdom wafte, and obliged Kenwal 
himfelf to fly to, Annas, king of Eaft-Anglia, for 
protection. 


Kenwal again profefled himiclf a chriftian, and. was, 
by. the afliftance.of Annas, replaced on the. throne 
of his.anceftors. . 

A.D. 652.;, He was hardly fixed in, the feat of 
power, before a.rebellion broke out in his kingdom, 
and once more threatened him with exile. 
infurgents were too hafty,in their meafures: they. 
engaged the royal army near Bradford, 1n Wiltfhire, 


before they. were joined by their friends in different | 


parts of the kingdom, and were totally. defeated. 
A.D. 658. But though the rebellion was thus 


happily extinguifhed, peace was not yet reftored to | 
| in the throne, was at leifure to lead his army againit 


this diftracted. kingdom. The Britons had long 
waited for an opportunity of retaliating on the 
Saxons. the many injuries they had) recerved, and 
thought this. a fortunate moment for ftriking the 
blow. Accordingly they invaded the kingdom of 
Welflex, committing the moft dreadful outrages in 
their route.. Kenwal. collected all. his,.forces, and 
took the field at the head of a powerful army; de- 
termined, if poffible, to bring the enemy to a general 
engagement, He marched, with the greateft expe- 
dition, towards the place where the Britons had com- 
mitted the greateft diforders ; but, as he was pafling 
along the declivity of a-hill called Pine, in Shrop- 
fhire, the Britons fell with fo much fury upon, his 
army, that the Saxons were obliged to, give way, 
and victory feemed ready to defert the ftandards of 
Kenwal. But the Saxons recovering from their fur- 
prize, clofed their ranks, and attacked the Britons 
with fo much. intrepidity, that they were obliged to 
feek their fafety in a precipitate flight... 

A.D. 661... Tranquillity. was not, however, yet 
- the lot of Kenwal. . He was.hardly returned from 
chaftifing the Britons, before his dominions were 
invaded by Wulphwr, king of Mercia, The two 


Kinegils furvived. his brother about eight | 


Kenovaloch,, or. Kenwal, : fucceeded | 
his-father Kinegils:in the throne, but was a ftranger, | 


Exxafperated. | 


Penda: took poffeffion: of. the kingdom | 
of Weflex, and. kept it three years.. During that |} 
interval, Annas laboured inceflantly. to.render Ken- | 
wal afhamed; of his.vices:»he happily fucceeded 5 |] 


armies met at Pontefbury, in Shropfhire, and a furi- 
ous engagement enfued. - But the event of the battle 


is uncertain: fome hiftorians pofitively fay, that 


Kenwal was defeated; while others. affert; that he 
gained the victory. But however that be, this battle 
wasproductive of a peace, which foon after took. 
place between the two kingdoms. 

Kenwal now enjoyed fome refpite from the fa: 
tigues of war. Misfortunes and adverfity had con: 
vinced him of his errors.. He applied himfelf, in 
the evening of age; to.make fome.amends to. his 
fubjects for the cruelties he had. committed in the 
morning of youth, He built the cathedral church 
of St. Peter at Winchefter, which foon after became 
the fee of a bithep. But he did not long enjoy. this 
interval of tranquillity. He was defirous of con- 


| ciliating the affections of his people: but, before he 


could entirely effect it; death put a period at once 
to his labours and his life. He died without iffue, 


| and left his kingdom to his wife Saxeburga. 


A. D672. Few women were. better qualified 
to hold the reins of government than that princeds, 
Intrepid by nature; of a piercing genius, improved 
by an excellent education, fhe held the fceptre with 
honour to herfelf, and; advantage to her country. 
The good of her people was her principal care, 
Vigilant and careful to provide. for the fafety of her 
dominions, fhe gave. her enemjes no advantage, nor 
did fhe attempt to. invade the. territories of others, 
But her fubjects didnot long etjoy the happinefs of 
her protection; fhe paid the debt of nature after a 


A.D. 674, . On the death of Saxeburga, Efcwin, 


'defcended from one of -the collateral branches. of 


the Cerdic family, afcended. the. throne of Weflex: 


| but the fury of parties was now arrived to fucha 
i pitch; that -he was ebliged to fhare his power with 


Kentwin, brother to. the late Kenwal. For fome 


_time they enjoyed the crown in peace, but the reftlefs 
| ambition of the.Saxon princes would not fuffer any 
| potentate to. enjoy. a long feries of tranquillity. 


Wulphur, kieg of Mercia, once more invaded the 
kingdom of the Weft Saxons. Efcwin,; who com- 
manded the army, marched at the head of his forces, 
and met the Mercian troops at Bedwin, in Wiltfhire. 


| The conteft was long doubtful; at laft victory de- 


clared for the Mercians., but the advantage had been 


} fo. dearly purchafed, that Wulphur was in no con- 
i) dition to continue “in the. territories, of the enemy. 
But the | 


Efewin furvived this battle only two years, when he 


| paid the debp of nature, and. left the throne to 
| Kentwin. 


_ A.D. 676, Hiftorians have been filent with re- 
ard to the Mercian war. Probably a peace was 


| concluded foon after the defeat of Efcwin ; becaufe 


we find Kentwin, foon after the death of his partner 


the Britons, whom he defeated, and obliged. their 
king,. Cadwallader, to pafs oyer. into Bretagne to 
procure affiftance. While Kentwin was employed in 
his wars with the Britons, his nephew, Ceadwalla, 
formed a fcheme for feizing the crown; but before 
his plot was ripe for execution, Kentwin returned to 
his capital, and obliged Ceadwalla to fly for fafety 
to the. foreft of Anderfwald, in Sufiex. Here he was 
joined by great numbers from Kentwin’s army, and 
committed the moft inhuman barbarities on the inha- 
bitants of that {mall kingdom. 

A.D. 686. On the death of Kentwin, Ceadwalla 
was placed on the throne of Cerdic.. This acqui- 
fition of power enabled him to. profecute his brutal 
ravages with more fuccefs. He invaded the Ifle of 
Wight, and committed fuch cruelties as are thecking 
to human nature, . He had not indeed yet,embrace 
the doétrines of Chriftianity, though he had been 


| very liberal to the church; a fpecies of devotion, 
| which, in that ignorant age, was thought a fufficient 


atonement for the greateft crimes. Soon after his 
conyerfion, he repaired to Rome, where he was 
publickly baptized by Sergius IJ. who then ass 

: the 
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the papal chair ; but fatvived the ceremony only a 
Few days. He was buried in St. Peter's church, 
where his tomb may ftill be feen ; and, from a pom- 
pous infcription engraven on It, we learn, that he 
was only in his thirtieth year when’ he died. 

#. D: 68g. “When: Ceadwalla departed from 

Englarid, he refigned his crowf to Tra, his nephew, 
though he Kad two fons, then in their infancy. Ina 
was one of thofe prirtces who deferves to be’ men= 
tioned with honour amidft'a meltitude of barbarous 
wretches, marily of whom were a fcandal to huma- 
nity. He had united in kis perfon the civil and the 
military virtues. He was formed to fhine either int 
the council or the field; to lead his people to con- 
gueft, or teach them to cultivate the arts of peace. 
Eis abilities were fo confpicuous, that he had mot fat a 
year upon the throne before he was elected chief 7 
the Saxon confederacy. He compofed a botly of 
laws, which, inthe next century, formed the bafis 
of thofe enacted by Alfred the Great. After con- 
quering the Britoris in Somerfetthire, he did not 
follow the inhuman’ cuftom of his predeceffors, of 
exterminating the people; he treated them with 
kindnefs, permitted’ them to tetain their poffeffions, 
and incorporated them with his fubje¢ts by intermar- 
tiages, and the allarement of equal laws. 

After a glorious reign of thirty-feven years, he 
made a pilgrimage to Romie ; and, during his refi- 
dence-in that city, he erected the Englifh college ; 
and, for the fupport of that feminary, impofed a 
tax upon his fubjets, afterwards called Peter’s- 
pence. This was the laft act of his’ reign. He 
refioned his fceptre, took the habit of a monk, and 
died in obfcurity. His wife followed his example ; 
fhe took the veil; and fpent the evening of her lite 
in‘ a monattery. ; 

A.D. 727. Ethelhard, to whom Ina had refioned 
his crown, found: a powerful competitor in: Ofwald, 
a branch-of the royal family: He was fupported by 
many of the nobility, and appeared at the head of a 
powe ful army. Ethelhard, who was a ftranger to 
fear, led thofe troops, who had learned to conquer 
under the ftandards of Ina, againft the ufurper. 
A farious battle enfued, in which the forces of 
Ofwald were totally defeated. Peace was immedi- 
ately reftored,; and Ethelhard enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted feries of tranquillity, till death put an end to 
his life in the feventeenth year of his reign. 

A.D. 733. Onthe death of Ethelhard, Cutherd, 
his relation, was placed on the throne of Cerdic. 
Peace feemed now to have taken her flight from the 
territories of the Weft Saxons ; tumult and diforder 
marked the whole reign of Cutherd. The ferocious 
nobility confpired againft him, and his fon fell a 
victim to theirenvy. © The ftandard of rebellion was 
now difplayed, and the army of the infurgents was 
headed by Edelhun; the moft able-general of his time. 
The royal army was far fuperior m numbers to: that 
of the rebels; but, animated’ by: the example, and 
conduéted by the prudence of Edelhun, they’ at- 
tacked the forces of Cutherd with fuch fury, that 
victory was on the:point of declaring in their favour, 
when unfortunately their intrepid leader was dan- 
geroufly wounded’. Confufion, inftead of order, 
was now conipicuous in the army of the rebels. 
Cutherd improved the diforder, and drove them from 

“the field with great flaughter. Edelhun was taken 
prifoner; but his abilities recommended him fo 
ftrongly to Cutherd, that he not only granted: him 
his pardon,, but made him general’ of his own forces. 
Headed by Edelhun, the Weft Saxons were invin- 
cible; wherever they turned their arms, they con- 
quered. The flames of rebellion were fuppreffed:, 
and the nob‘es, intimidated by the power of the 
army, buried their animofities: in’ the grave of cir- 
cumfpection. But it wasin vain to expec tran- 
quillity while the ifland was divided into fo: many 
petty kingdoms, without any barrier to prevent the 
incurfions of the borderers. Ethelbald, king of 
Mereia, one of thofe reftlefs fpirits who are never 


contented with their fortune, entered the territories 
of Cutherd, and committed all the exceffes that 
might be expected from fo ferocious a leader, who 
had already ravaged the kingdoms of Kent, Effex, 
and Faft-Anglia. 


But his vi€torious forces could 
not intimidate the fpirit of Edelhun; he Jed the 
army of Cutherd againft the enemy, and, after an: 


obftinate engagement, obtained the victory. Ethel- 


bald fled with precipitation to his kingdom, and 
Edelhun turned his arms againft the Britons, and 
united part of Cornwall’ to the dominions of Weficx.. 
In the midtt. of thefe fucceffes, Cutherd paid the 
debt of nature, and left his crown to Sigebert, his 
nephew. ae 
A.D. 755. _Sigebert was but a youth when he 
mounted the throne; and might have reigned in: 
peace, would he have liftened to the voice of reafon. 
But he fcorned to be directed by thofe whom age and 
experience had taught wifdom. Headitrong, violent,, 
and proud, he treated: his nobles’ with infolence,. and. 


his people with inhumanity. Efe trampled upon the 


laws, and made his own will the rule of his govern 
ment. Deftitute of merit himfelf, he became the 
profefiéd eriemy of all. who, for their fuperior abili- 
ties, were regarded with honour by the people. 
Sigebert was often’ warned of the confequences thas 
muft foon attend his conduct; but he was deaf to 
advice, and laughed at the cautious counfel' of his 
friends. Exafperated' by continual acts of tyranny, 
the people flew to: arms, and’ were joined by the 
nobles. Sigebert faw the gathering ftorm, but wanted 
power'to break its force. His friends had deferted 
him, and he could place no confidence in his troops. 
He faw Kinewulf, a prince of the fame family, ad- 
vancing againft him at the head of the people, and 
immediately abandoned a throne he wanted courage 
to defend: He fled to duke Cumbran, at that time 
governor of a large diftrict of Hampfhire; and with 
him he might have ended his days in peace, had his 
reverfe of fortune taught him to govern his head+ 
{trong paffions ; but this was a virtue to which Sige- 
bert was a ftranger. Cumbrian ftill continued his 
infeparable friend, and endeavoured to reclaim hint 
from thofe vices which had deprived him of his 
crown. Exafperated at what he confidered as a 
flagrant act ot difrefpect, Sigebert put his bene= 
factor to death. This inhuman attion rendered 
Sigebert detefted by thofe who had hitherto followed 
his fortunes; they abandoned him to his fate. He 
faw his danger, and fled to the foreft of Anderfwald, 
and there fell by the ignoble hand of a fwine-herd. 

Kinewulf, who now filled the throne, had a genius 
naturally turned to war, and defeated the Britons in 
feveral engagements; but was routed by Offa, king 
of Mercia, and }oft all his tenetaries on the north fide 
of the Thames. This reverfe of fortune encouraged 
Kynchard, the brother of Sigebert, ,to attempt the 
recovery of the crown, which had been ufurped by 
Kinewulf; but nor having force fufficient to attack 
him in the open field, he hovered on the borders of 
the kingdom, in order to embrace the firft favour= 
able opportunity for carrying his defign into execu- 
tion, and revenging on Kinewulf the death of his 
brother. Several months paffed without the leaft 
profpeét of fuccefs. At laft he was informed that 
Kinewulf often paid fecret vifits to a lady at Merton 
in Surry; and Kynchard determined to furprife him 
during one of thofe interviews, Accordingly he 
furrounded the houfe, and found means to penetrate 
to the door of the apartment where the king was, 
before his attendants were alarmed. Kinewulf was 
the firft who perceived the danger; he ran haftily to 
his arms, and defended the door-with the greateft 
bravery; but perceiving Kynchard among the af- 
faffins, he loft his ie prefence of mind, and rufhed 
upon the affaffin; but before he could difpatch him, 
he fell, covered with wounds. Alarmed with the 
noife, the king’s attendants ran to the affiftance- of 
their mafter, and were all of them put to death: 
Kynehard himfelf had been fo defperately wounded 


by - 


. 
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by Kinewulf; that he was in no condition to make 
his efcape. The news of this ctuel affaffination 
reached Kihgfton early the next morning, when the 
principal inhabitants, headed by Oferic, flew to Mer- 
ton, where they found the tonfpitatots had barri- 
caded the houfe, in order to defend themfelves to the 
laft extremity. Kynchard endeavoured to divert the 
{form whith was teady to burft upon him, by large 
offers, btit all his promifes were in vain ; Oferic; at 
the head of his company, demolifhed the barricadoes, 
and cut every one of the regicides to pieces. i 

A.D. 784. Brithwick, a defcendant from the 
preat Cetdic; was placed in the feat of power on the 
death of Kinewulf. He was a lover of the arts of 
peace, and cultivated them with fuccefs; He confi- 
dered war as one of the greatéft fcourges of heaven, 
and did every thing in the world to divert it from his 
people. But all his virtues were tinétured with 
jealoufy: The order of fucceffion to the throne; was 
not at that time nicely regarded; and Brithwick was 
advanced to the feat of power, though his title was 
inferiot in poiht of blood to that of Egbert, a prince 
equally diftinguifhed by his merits arid his birth. 
Brithwick knew this; and could not behold the great 
talents of Egbert withotit envy: His incteafing po- 
pulatity heightened the difeuft, and Egbert foon per- 


ceived that he could not tohg continue in the court | 


of Brithwick with fafety. He knew it would be 
madriefs to contend finely with power; and wicked 
to involve his countty 1h the miferies of a civil war. 
He therefore privately withdrew to the court of 
Charlemagne, then thé moft polifhed and polite in 
Europe. Under that hero he leartied the art of war, 
his ferocious manners were foftened, and his talents 
unfolded:. The misfortunes of his youth were of 


tiles 
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the utmoft advantage to himfelf and his country 

While Egbert was thus acquiring wifdom and ex» 
perience under a foreign prince, Brithwick was em- 
ployed in rendering his people happy. He married 
Eadburga, daughter'to Offa, king of Mercia. She 
was infidious, incontinent, infolent and cruel. She 
ferupled not to facrifice every thing to the gratificas 
tidn of her paffions. A young nobleman: having 
incurted her difpleafures fhe determined to avenge 
the affront. Nothing lefs than the life of the of- 
fendet could fatisfy her vengeance! She kept the 
fecrét concealed in her own breaft, till an opportu- 
nity offered for executing het infernal defign. She 
did not wait long; the nobleman was Brithwick’s pars 
ticular favourite, and frequently with him., One 
evening as they were drinking together, the treacher- 
ous Eadburga mixed poifon in a cup of wine and 
gave it to the victini of her revenge. Unfortunately 
fot Brithwick; he drank fome of the wine, and they 
both expired together. Confcious that her crime 
mutt rerider her obnoxious to the people, fhe fled to 
the continent} andj after a feties of misfortunes, died 
in mifery. . ened 

Upon thé death of Brithwick, it was determined 
to fecall Egbert from the court of Charlemagne, in 
order to take poffeffion of the throne of his anceftors. 
He immediately complied with their requet, and, on 


his arrival, received the crown of Cerdic from a 


people that loved and honoured his, virtucs, This 
great prince, foon after his acceflion to the throne, 
put a final period to the Saxon heptarchy,; and be- 


| came the firft king of England; but the manner in 


which he acquired the {ceptre of England muft be de- 
ferred to the fucceedine book, where we fhall refume 
the hiftory of this celebrated prince, 


THE KINGDOM OF NORTHUMBERLAND, 


T has bee already obferved; that a body of Sax- 

ons fettled in this country, while Hengift was 
tlofely prefled by the Britons; but that Ida was the 
firft who affumed the title of king; after he had 
founded the kingdom of Bernicia; which was not till 
near one hundred years after the firft fettlement of 
the Saxons. Ida was a brave and generous prince ; 
eqitally great iri council and the field: As a oeneral 
he was intrepid and pfudent: as a governor, equita- 
ble andhumane. He fought many battles with the 
Britons, and was at laft flain by Owen, prince of the 
Cumbrians, But fome years before this misfortune, 
another party of Saxons landed in the north, and fub- 
dued the fouthern parts of Yorkthire and Lancafhire. 
Thefe formed themfelves into a province called 
Deira, of which Ella; one of the Saxon leaders; 
affumed the title of king. 

The Saxons were long oppofed by the famous 
Arthur, who has been unfortunate enough to be cele- 
brated by fo many fabulous writers, that his true hif- 
tory can hardly be known. He was born about the 
year 496, and nearly related to Ambrofius Aurelia- 
nus. In the year 516, he was appointed to command 
an army, raifed to put a ftop to the ravages of the 
Saxons ; and in order to procure him more refpect 
from the foldiers, he was crowned king of Gwent, a 
name then given to the country lying between the 
Wye and the Severn. His generofity, “perfonal 
bravery, and affiduous care to promote the happinefs 
of his foldiers, foon procured him large reinforce- 
ments; and his fuccefs againft the invaders of his 
country was fo remarkable, that the moft fanguine 
expectations of his fubjeéts were fully anfwered) 
But though he was often victorious, he was not 
always fo; nor was it in the power of any hero, 
however great, to drive the Saxons out of Britain. 
He ftopped their progrefs, and often defeated their 

af ‘ 


( armies; chouigh commanded by thé moft able gene~ 


rals. any 

During one of his expeditions agdinft thé Saxons 
of Northumberland, Madred, his nephew, whom he 
left guardian of his patrimonial dominions, ufurped 
thethrone, Arthur returned; engaged him in feve- 
ral battles; and, at laft, in a décifive oné fought near 
Camlen, flew him with his own hand ; but he himfelf 
received a mortal wound, of which he died, after a 
reign of twenty-fix years; and was univerfally la- 
mented by his fubjects. SPE ee 

The hiftories of thefe times ate filent with regard 
to the firft five defcendants of Ida; their names are 
indeed mentioned; but without any account of their 
virtues, their vices; their governments or their wars. 

A. D. 586. Ethelfrid, one of the defcendants of 
Ida, was a brave and active prince, but haughty and 
cruel; he married Acca; the only daughter of Ella, 
and on the death of that prince, feized on the king- 
dom of Deira, which he united to his own dominions, 
forming by that means the kingdom of Northumber- 
land; Ella left an infant fon, called Edwin, but 
Ethelftid paid no regard to equity: young Edwin 
himfelf would have fallen a victim to his ambiton, 
had not his guardians conveyed him to the court of 
Cadwan, king of North Wales; where he receivd an 
excellent education. 

This acquifition rendered Ethelfrid one of the 
moft powerful monarchs in the Saxon heptarchy: 
His reftlefs temper would not permit him to fit 
down contented with this large addition td his king- 
dom. “The love of conqueft induced him to; invade 
the territories of his neighbours. 
felt the power of his arms. 
their country wafte, and penetrated at the head of his 
victorious army to the gates of Chefter. Alarmed 
at the progrefs of the army, and exafperated at the 

I ry cruelties 


The Britons. firft 
He laid. great part of 


fe / 
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cruélties exercifed, on their countrymen, ‘the Britons 
took-the field, and advanced.to meet.the ferocious in- 
vader: A body of twelve hundred and fifty, monks 
from the monaftery of Bangor accompanied the army 
to animate the foldiers by their prayers and exhorta- 
tions. Ethelfrid:was furprized to dee do large,a body 
of men without arms, and afked the ‘reafon for fo un- 
ufual an appearance. He was  anfwered, that,.they 
were priefts who were come outtopray for the deftruc- 
tionof Jhis army... ‘* Then’, faidhe, “ they are .as 
“+much our! enerties as thofe that. employ their 
“© fwords for our deftruction”.; and immediately de- 


tached.a party, who-cut their monkifh battalion, to. 


pieces.. Aftonifhed at this unexpected fate of their 
priefts, the Romans made a precipitate fight :,,Chef- 
ter was taken, and the famous monaitery of Bangor 
levelled to its foundations. This religious ftructure, 
according to Bede, contained two thoufand one hun- 
dred monks, who, according to the refpectable cut 
tom of religious orders. in thofe early. times, main- 
tairted themfelves by theirown labour, and thence 
a benefit, inftead of a burden, to their country. 
A.D. 616: The great abilities of young Edwin now 
became confpicuous ; he was admired and beloved, 
Thefe qualities awoke the jealoufy of Ethelfrid ; 
he faw the. dawning virtues. of Edwin,.and dread- 
ed the confequence of their meridian luftre...-The 
young prince, perceived his danger, and. repaired 
tor fafety to: different, princes of the Saxon hep- 
tarchy. At laft he found an: afylum.in the court 
of Redwald, king! of the Eaft-Angles. The: great 
power of that prince increafed the fears of Ethelftid, 
The ufurper, contcious of his own flagitious conduct, 
was alarmed when innocence had found a_ protector; 
He had recourfe to promifes and threats, in order to 
induce Redwald to abandon Edwin. The Eaft-An- 


_glian prince, for fome time, refolutely~ reje¢ted-all-his 


meflages; but at laft feemed difpofed to facrifice at 


the fhrine_ of intereft, the rights of hofpitality, Ed-_ 
win perceived his hefitation, but took no precautions - 


for his fafety ; perfuaded that it. was better to perifh 
at the court of Kaft-Anelia, tham become.a wretched 
exile, without friends and without fupport. 
queen of Eaft-Anglia was ftruck with his generous 
confidence :\ fhe pleaded ftrongly in behalf of inno- 
cence in diftrefs 3 and revived in the heart of her hufy 
band the fentiments of friendfhrp and of honour. 
At the fame time, Redwald well knew the -implaca- 
ble and cruel difpofition of Ethelfrid, and witely de- 
termined to prevent its effects. 
erful army, and marched direétly into the territories 
of Northumberland. His army was divided. into 
three bodies, the firft was led by his fon Reyner, the 


fecond he headed in perfon, and the third: was con |] 
Reyner received orders: to: ad- | 


manded by Edwin. j 
vance in order to fecurea pats; but the impetuofity 
of his courage carried him too far for him to. be pro- 
péerly fupported in cafe of an attack. Ethelfrid) 
on the firft information that Redwald had ‘entered 
his kingdom; marched with the utmoft expedition to 
meet him, and falling upon the advanced guard com- 
manded by Reyner, routed them, and flew the prince 
with his own hand. Redwald, irritated almoft to 
madnefs at the lofs of his fon, attacked the North: 
umberland army with fo much fury, that they were 
unable to fuftain the hock; they gave way and: fled 
with the utmoft precipitation, » Ethelfrid exerted all 
his power to rally his broken forces, and lead them 
once more againft-the enemy ; “but perceiving allihis 
efforts were in-vain, he rufhed furioufly into the midtt 
6f Redwald’s forces, and was flains His body was 
found in the midft of a heap of enemies killed by his 
own hand. He ftill breathed, and his feattires. til] 


" maintained that fiercenefs of foul, which they» had 


expreffed during the vigour‘ef his life. 

A. D. 618. Edwin ‘was ‘now placed upon the 
throne of Northumberland, and foon: became dit. 
tinguifhed for his impartial adminiftration of juttice. 


He reclaimed his fubjeéts from a licentious life of. 


raping and diforder, to which they had been long 


‘The : 


He collected a pow- |} 


. Gleni and Swale. 
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eae | 
habited. The ‘troops, of, robbers. that infefted the 
roads.of Northumberland were difperfed, fo that even 
a.woman, might travel from, one. extremity of the 
kingdom to the other, without any-danger of being 
infulted.,,. His people were happy ; they. loved him 
as a father, and were,ready to facrifice their lives in 
his fervice.. A-remarkable.inftance of. this fidelity, 1s 
recorded by hiftorians..-.Quinchelm, |prince of, the 
Weft-Saxohs, having: bsen.defeated. by Edwin, deter- 
mined to_deftroy by, treachery. a monarch he found 
himfelf incapable of defeating in theyopen. field. 
One Eumer,, aswretch who entertained noises of vir; 
tue, .undertook to: aflaflinate Hdwin.., He, found 
means to obtain admiffion.to his, prefence, :and draw- 
ing, a dagger to. execute, the deteftable crime, Lilla, 
one of Edwin’s minifters, interpofed, with his body be- 
tween'them, received the blow, and died, with the glory 
of having faved the life of ‘his illuftrious: prince. 
Soon «fter Edwin afcended. the. throne, of Nerth- 
umberland, he married Ethelburga daughter to. Ethel. 
bert king of Kent., .But,theprineefs being a.chrif- 
tian and Edwin a pagan, it was ftrpulated:in the mar, 
riage articles,’ that fhe fhould enjoy the, free ,exercite 
of her ownsreligion, and. be permitted to retain in-her 
fervice Paulinus, a-chriftian’ bifhop,.and. fuch other 
attendants as fhould be, thought. neceflary..for,.per, 


| forming. the offices of chriftianity...with,.decency, 
| Paulinus..was a perfon,of great) learning and_parts, 
| and well qualified for enforcing the dectrines/ of the 
| gofpel with reafon.and.argument. Ethelburga, whofe 


life was.anexemplary pattern of; virtue and conjugal 
affection, and-who poffeffed all.the zeal and piety, of 
her. mother Bertha, exerted herfelf fucceisfully in ef 
tablifhing chriftianity.in. the kingdom of Northam; 
berland. Struck with the amiable virtues of Ethel- 
burga, and charmed with her humane and tender dii- 
pofition;--Edwin-liftened, with great-attention;-to her 
exhortations; buit, like a wife prince, he carefully 
examined the~foundations of the chriftian doétrine. 
Paulinus fatisfied all hisfcruples : and Edwin, after 
mature confideration, declared himfelf a convert. 


Choifi, the pagan high-prieft, followed his example, 


and was the firft to demolifh the idols he had fo. Jonge 
worfhipped, » Edwin was. baptized at York, with 
many.of -his nobles, by Paulinus; in a. church- built 
on this occafion, and dedicated to St. Peter., Among 
barbarians the example of the prince is always fol- 
lowed: bythe people. ‘Che Northumbrians. flocked 
in fuch multitudes to be baptized by Paulinus, that 
the church was too fmall for the purpofe ; the prelate 
was obliged to perform the ceremony in the rivers 


ArD.633. The religion of Edwin being founded 
on conviction, he exerted-all his power to ettablith it 
in every part of his kingdom. This greatly pro, 
moted the popularity of Edwin; he was beloved and 


_ adored by his fubjeéts, they confidered him, both as 


their temporal and {piritual father. His power ins 
creafed, which the neighbouring princes could no 
behold without envy. Penda, king of Mercia, a 
prince of a favage, bold, reftlefs and enterprifing 
{pirit, who made no fcruple of trampling on the 
laws of virtue, equity and honour, in order to Aug 
ment his) power, or gratify his brutal vengeance, 
joined his forces with thofe of Cadwallon, king of 
the Britons, and. invaded Northumberland. They 
had advanced as far as Hatfield foreft in York fhire, 
and committed the moft dreadful outrages, before 
Edwinowas: informed. of their having entered his 
kingdom... Penetrated-with the diftrefs of his people 
and enraged at the perfidy of the enemy, h¢ marched 
at the head:of an inferior number of troops to give 
them battle; in order to terminate, as foon as poflible, 
the:miferies of his fubjects.. The conteft was dread- 
ful, and for fome time fortune feemed inclinable to 
beftow on Edwin the-palm of victory. At laft an 


| event determined the fate of the day. Offrid,. the 


eideftfonof Edwin, was pierced with an arrow, and 
fell dead at the feet of his father, 
now led his forces with coolnefs and caution, was 

exalperated 


Edwin, who till 
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exafperated to madnefs by this fatal accident. He 
loft that fteadinefs and prefence of mind which had 
rendered-his-forces invincible, ruthed into the thickeft 
part of the enemy, and was cut to pieces. Deprived 
of their leader, the Northumbrians fell into con- 
fufion, and wete foon put to flight. 


Penda had now an: opportunity of fatiating his 
brutal paffion. The fword of deftruction was drawn, 
and-the fields deluged with the/blood of théir‘owners: 
Neither the tears of age, the deprecations of youth,’ 
nor the: plaintive fupplicatioms of the’fofter fex, had’ 
any power td move the pity of Penda. Cadwallon;: 
king of the Britonsy catched the infection, ‘and’ ri- 
valled, -if hecdid notéxcel,» even’ Penda in’ atts? of 
brutality:vThe barbarities: of the Chriftian were’ 
equal: itothesdruelties of the Pagan. Paulinus and 
Ethelbufea fled into Kent, and the prelate was placed 
in the fee of Rochetfter. . 13 pow 

ALD. 636." This dreadful feene’ of vhorror ‘and 
devaftation continued till Ofwald, the fecond fon of 
Ethelfrid) born to be the deliverer of His ‘country, put 
a ftop to the effufion’ of human blood. “° When’ his 
father Joft his lifé and crown ‘by the invafion of Red- 
waldpshe ‘fled to Scotland) ‘where he fttidied the art 
of war with fuccefs, and alfo embraced the chriftian 
religion.:\'T'he calamities of his courttry. called him 
from his‘retreat.. At the head of a handful of men, 
he entered Notthumberland,. and took poffeffion of 
a very advantageous poft a little to the north of the 
wallof Severus: Here he waited the approach’ of 
Cadwallon,: who defpifing the little army of Ofwald, 
marched with all the fecurity of a general retiring to 
his quatters.’ He viewed the intrenchments of the 
enemy; and itnmediately ordered a: ¢éneral affault,’ 
Théevattack was furious, but not fuccefsful; and 


Cadwallon, leading” his forces to make’a'fecorid al- i tated’ with diffentions, under weak princes, whofé 


fault, was pierced throvigh the heart with an‘arrow, 


and felldeddon the @round.  Confufion, inftead of | 


order, “now“reigned: airiong’ the Britons. Ofwald 
perceived! the diforders. and iffiing from his in- 
trerichments\at the head of his forces, put the ehémy 
to flieht, “and drove them out of the kingdom with 
ereat miatialitery? 29 22 = oie. antes 
ioHavine “thus ‘retaliated on the inhuman tyrant 
Cadwallon*the miferies he had infliéted'on an inno- 
cenit People, he afcended the throne of his anceftors, 
afid applied, Kimfelf’ to cultivate the arts of peace. 
His religion and virtue were equally confpicuous ; 
and his mind was adorned with every’ acquifition 


neceflary. for augmenting the lutlre of a throne... He. 


oblerved with regret the languid ftate into which 
relicion was fallen fince the death of Edwin, arid the 
flight of Paulinus , and détérmined, if poffible; to’ 
revive the dying flame. In order to this, he invited 
Aidan, a.perfon at once.refpectable for his learning, 
and venerable for his. virtues, from Scotland, to 
afift. him. in this generous undertaking... Aidan im- 
mediately obeyed the fuammons of Ofwald, and,was 
received with all the refpect due to his great merit : 
but as Aidan was not fufficiently acquainted, with the 
Saxon language’to undertake the tafk without affift- 
ance, the king himfelf became the interpreter of his 
difcourfes to the people. The fuccefs was. equal to 
their moft fanguine expectations. Aidan founded a 
bifhop’s. fee at Landistarne and, feveral .Scottifh 
monks coming to his affiftance,, the number of their 
converts amazingly increafed.’, Churches were built 


Oo. Yee 
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| is better imagined than defcribed. 


gt 
in moft parts of Northumberland ; monafteries weré 
founded, and {cHools ereéted for the inftruétion of 
~ youth; . oe Ts . 

The great metit of Ofwald foon rendered him 
confpicuous among the princes of the heptarchy; 
_and he was chofen chief of their political confede- 
-racy.~ Penda; who ftill fwayed the fceptré of Merciag 
could not hear the praifes that were lavithed on Ofwald. 


fered'by ‘a tyrant actuated only by the principles of. 
jambition’ A ftranger at once to the laws of quftice 
jand tlie principles*of humanity, Penda determined 
to carry fire and {word among a people who had not 
injured him, and into the'territorits of a prince whoie 


|| merits eclipfed his own. 


“ASD. 642:"' The defigns of the malicious‘ are 
| dark and concealed,’ Penda, without the leaft com- 


| plaint of injuries‘received, entered the territories of 
|, Northumberland; and ruined the country through 
| which he paffed”” Ofwald;. who felt the diftrefles of 
| his people, collected all the troops in his neighbour- 


hood; ahd ‘advanced to’ meet the inhuman t¥rant 
who fo’often trampled on the laws of nations. " The 
two-atmies met* at Maferfelt, where a furious battle 
-enfued; But the troops of Ofwald were too few. to 


| contend in the open field with the. Métcian forces, 
: - | 4 . Gu rep ; 
| long uled to conqueft: they were totally touted; and 


Ofwald himfelf was feund among the flain: The 
whole’ Kingdom was now expofed to the dreadful 
ravages of Penda, andthe difttefs of the inhabitants 


The progrefs of 
the tyrant was at laft ftopped at cocaine! ars 


| which bid defiance'to his power; and Penda diteéted 


, his: march towards the kingdom of Eaft-Anglia, 
From the death of Ofwald, the kingdom was aoi- 
; S 


actions ate of vety little. importance to the readet ‘ 
| murders and affaffinations compote the principal part 

of their hiftory: Egtrid, indeed, who afcended thé 
throne of Betnicia in 670, deferyes to be temembered 
: for the noble oppofition he made to the papal authos 
rity. The popes had long been looked upon as 
facred and infallible 5. but Hefrid paid no reeard to 
their affiumed infallibility. He deprived Wilfrid 
bifhop of York, of. his’ bifhoprick, and. feized all 
his poffeffions, which were very great, atid ptodi+ 
gioufly opulent. Wilfrid appealed to the pope. 
the fynod of Rome ofderéd that Wilfrid fhould be 
reftored, He returned to England, ard produced 
atauthentic_copy. of the fentence: _Egftid, ina ftill 
council of the nobility and clergy; treated the papal 
ordinances and jurifdictions, not with contempt only; 


| buralfo with refentment. Wilfrid, inftead of being 


reftored, or receiving any compenfation; was taken 
into cuftody; and fentenced to a clofe imprifoitment, 
So {pirited an oppofition to the fee of Rome, in times 
fo flavifhly fuperftitious, oiisht to “be temembered 
with honour. | Agatho then filled the papal chair: 

_.Few remarkable tranfactions happeiied in Nor: 
| thumberlahd after the death of Eettid, except the 
depofition and murder of its prinees, “The Seopte 
were treated with cruelty, and fupertitious bigotty 
ufurped the place of genuiné religion; At lalt aif 
univerfal anarchy prevailed, and Eobert, as “I thall 
' hereafter telate, feized the opportunity ae reducing 
the kingdom to his authority, js 


THE 


without envy! A’ rival in power was not to bé fuf=' 


as 
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THE KINGDOM OF EAST-ANGLIA. 


“FAHIS kingdom owes its name to the Angles, a 
TT people from Jutland, by whom it was founded. 
They were headed by. feveral chiefs, all inde- 
pendent of one another; but none of their names 
have been preferved: by hiftorians. Ufa was the firft 
who affumed the title of king, and this was not done 
till after he had been above forty years in Britain. 
But, from the time of his afcending the throne, till 
he paid the debt of nature, hiftory is filent with re- 
gard to his exploits. His fon Titel, to whom he 
left his fceptre, reigned in the fame obfcurity, though 
he filled. the throne twenty-one years. The actions 
of both are funk in oblivion. 
A.D. 599. Redwald, on the death of Titel his 
father, afcended the throne. The actions of this 


prince eclipfed not only all thofe of his predeceffors, 


but alfo moft of the Saxon chiefs. He was placed 
at the head of the heptarchy, and filled the poft with 
great honour and applaufe. He embraced chriftia- 
nity, but afterwards renounced it, at the inftigation 
of his wife, who was an idolater. So many exam- 
ples of temporary converfions, are a proof that 
chriftians, ill-inftruéted, are only chriftians in name $: 
and that the labours of the ignorant miffionaries of 
thofe times, if they produced their effects without 
difficulty, were attended with no permanent advan- 
tages. After a glorious reign of twenty years, he 
paid the debt of nature, and was fucceeded by 
his fon, ois 

A. D. 624. _Eorpwald, who was a weak and 
pufillanimous prince, appeared under great difad- 
vantages after his illuftrious father. Perhaps it 
would have been impoffible for him to have kept 
the feat of royalty, had he not been fupported by 
Edwin, king of Northumberland, in gratitude for 
the protection he had himfeif received from Red- 
wald. Eorpwald embraced the Chriftian religion at 
the inftances of Edwin; but this change of religion 
increafed his inactivity: he was much better qualified 
for governing a convent thanakingdom. Richbert, 


one of his generals, who {till continued a Pagan, 
was fo exafperated at the converfion and pufillanimity 
of Eorpwald, that he affaffinated him with his own 
hand. 

After the death of Eorpwald, a long fucceffion 
of obfcure and inactive princes, who were either 
expelled, murdered, or retired into a convent, filled 
the throne of Eaft-Anglia. It will be needlefs to 
mention the names of barbarians, whofe actions are 
unworthy of being recorded in hiftory.. Sigebert 
alone deferves. to be excepted. He eftablithed the 
firft. literary ceremony, and furnifhed it with able 
mafters for teaching the fciences. , His talents and 
learning would have adorned the throne, had he not 
been feized with the religious enthufiafm of the 
times, and preferred the habit of a monk to the 
robes of royalty. ‘ ; 

A.D. 749. The laft of the Eaft-Anglian princes 
was Ethelbert, whofe mind was adorned with the 
moft amiable virtues. His fubjects promifed them- 
felves a long feries of happinefs under the govern- 
ment of fo generous and benevolent a mafter; at the 
fame time they wifhed to render the fceptre perma- 
nent in his family. Ethelbert; who made the hap- 
pinefs of his people his principal care, made no 
oppofition to their requeft; and a treaty of marriage 
was concluded between him and Althrida, daughter 
to Offa king of Mercia, a princefs equally remark- 
able for her piety and accomplifhments. The gene- 
rous foul of. Ethelbert was above fufpeéting others 
of treachery: he repaired to the court of Mercia to 
confummate his nuptials. But Offa had other views. 
Ambition had more charms than virtue. He was 
determined to annex the Eaft-Anglian kingdom to 
his own, though at the price of every thing held 
dear by mankind. He violated the facred rights of 
hofpitality and honour ; he caufed the innocent, the 
untufpecting Ethelbert, to be affaflinated, and feized 
upon his kingdom; which, after this period, was 
united with that of Mercia. 


THE KINGDOM OF MERCIA. 


ERCIA was, by far, the largeft and moft 
2 VB. opulent kingdom of the Saxon’ heptarchy. 
Tt was founded by Crida, a defcendant from Withelga, 
the fecond fon of Woden. He held the fceptre only 
two years; and, on his death, Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, feized’ upon the Mercian territories, as the 
defcendant of Hengift, the firft Saxon king. Three 
years after, however, he refigned the crown to Webba, 
one of the fons of Crida. He was a very indolent 
prince; and though he held the fceptré nineteen 


years, he performed nothing worthy of being re- | 


corded in hiftory. At his death, he left his kingdom 
to Penda, his fon. But Ethelbert, who {till filled 
the Kentifh throne, fearing the reftlefs ambition and 
turbulent temper of Penda would involve the whole 
heptarehy in confufion and diftrefs, feized the crown 
a fecond time, and conferred it on Ceorl, a nephew 
of the late king. Ceorl reigned eight years, but left 
ho traces of his government : his actions, whatever 
they were, like thofe of his predeceffor, are configned 
to oblivion. 

A.D. 624. Penda feized the fceptre of Mercia 
on the death of Ceorl. He was fifty years of age 
when he afcended the throne, but glowed with all the 


fire of youth. A long feries of experience had not 
abated his ambition; the love of conqueft was ftill 
the ruling paffion of his foul. His charaéter has 
been already fully difplayed in the hiftories of thofe 
kingdoms with which he was at war. He well de- 
ferved the appellation of a fanguinary tyrant, All 
the neighbouring ftates fufficiently experienced his 
injuftice and his violence ; no lefs than five Chriftian 
princes fell in battle by his fword. His whole reign 
was a fcene of blood; the fword of deftruétion al- 
ways marked the route of his enemies. It refleéts 
an honour to chriftianity, that he always refufed to 


} embrace its tenets. If his portrait will admit of any 


foftening, it is his never molefting any who became 
converts to the faith, provided they lived up to their 
proteffion : he was an implacable enemy to all whofe 
actions were a contradiction to their principles, 
Time feemed to have no power over Penda. The 
flame of ambition, which generally grows laneuid 
with age, glowed with full vigour in his breaft. He 
planned conquefts when others are tottering on the 
brink of the grave: and, in the eightieth year of his 


age, marched, at the head of his army, into Nor- - 
\ thumberland, fully determined to depopulate the 


country, 


ee 
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country, render the whole kingdom a {moaking de- 
fert. But victory now forfook his ftandards: he 
attacked the Northumbrian army. and was flain. 

A.D. 656:. Peada fucceeded his father in part of 
his dominions, and exerted himfelf nobly in propa- 
gating chriftianity in Mercia. His ‘labours. were 
crowned with fuccefs ; the tender branch he planted 
during the reign of his father, now {pread itfelf over 
the wholekingdom, But he did not long ‘enjoy the 
‘crown; he fell a facrifice to malevolence, perhaps to 
ambition... Some'writets fay, he was poiloned by his 
mother. Athis death, Ofwy, king of Northumber- 
land, feized upon the whole.Mercian territories, which 
he held, till Wulpher, the fecond fon of Penda, 
wrefted them out of his hand. 

A. D.. 660... Wulpher, who feems to have in- 
herited the reftlefs ambition of his father, was con- 
tinually engaged in wat, which was his darling paf- 
fion. Far from being contented with his own terri- 
tories, though much larger than thofe of any other 
prince of the heptarchy, he turned his arms. againft 
his neighbours, The firft, monarch that felt) the 
power of his arms was Kenwalch, king of the Weft 
Saxons, whom he defeated, and over-run gfeat part 
of his territories. He next attacked the Britons, 
and drove them from their poffeffions between-the 
Severn and the Wye. He reduced the kingdoms of 
the Eaft Saxons and Eaft-Aneles, to a ftate of vaf- 
fallage, from which they never entirely recovered, 
But victory forfook him in the clofe of his reign: he 
was defeated by Egfrid, and he paid the debt of na- 
ture after a reign of fifteen years, leaving his crown 
to Kenied his fon, et ' 
~ A.D. 675. Kenred, who was aii infant at the 
death of his father, wanted power to hold the {ceptre: 
his uncle Ethelred, celebrated for his military talents, 
wrefted it from his hand. He myaded the kingdom 
of Kent, and laid great part of it wafte. He, de- 
feated the king of Northumberland, and made him- 
felf mafter of Lindfey. Here he put a peried to 
his conquefts ; determining to {pend the remainder 
of his days in peace and tranquillity. Reflection 
now painted the former fcenes of his life in different 
colours from what they had appeared at the head of 
his army. His mind was deeply. affected with the 
gloomy fuperftitions of the tumes. He reftored the 
crown to Kenred his nephew, from whom he had un- 
juttly taken it, retired into the monaftery of Bard- 
ney, which he himfelf had founded, and died in ob- 
fcurity. ral W sqonshioty 

A.D. 705. Kenred did not long fill the throrie 
of his anceftors. He had no talents for war; he 
was fonder of the indolence of private life, than the 
active {cenes of royalty. After a reign of four years 
he refiened his {ceptre to his uncle Ceolrid, and ac- 
‘companied with his aunt -Kinifwintha, and Offa, 
king of Effex, repaired to Rome, where they all 
ended their days in a cloifter. 4 | 

A.D. 709. Ceclrid pofieffed very different fen- 
timents from his predeceflor. He faw with concern 
the afcendancy of thé monks over the mind, when 
tinctured with the gloomy fuperftition of the age, 
and determined, if poffible, to leffen their power. 
Accordingly, he deprived them of feveral of their 
ptivileges. This was abundantly fufficient to arm 
the whole fraternity againft him. The prince, not 
fufpecting his danger, admitted them as ufual to his 
prefence. Their vengeance was not long delayed, 
they poifoned his wine, and he died in the greateft 
torments. Nor was his death fufficient to fatisty their 
malice ; they imputed the delirium occafioned by the 
ftreneth of the poifon, to his converfing with the 
devil, and charitably devoted his foul to eternal per- 
dition. So dangerous was it in thofe times of igno- 
Fant bigotry to moleft a fraternity of men, who, by 
living on the labour of others, became a real burden 

_to their country. 

A.D. 716. This unfortunate monarch was fuc- 
ceeded by Ethelbald, the grandfon of Eoppa, bro- 

ies aa 


far exceeded any then in Britain. 


fortreffes, 


ther to Penda; He poffeffed that reftleis ambition; 
which formed apart of the Saxon’charaéter, He in- 
vaded; the territories of his neighbours, and filled the 
whole heptarchy with alarms. His abiliti¢és were 
gteat, and had they been confined to proper objects, 
his reigth would have been glorious to himfelf and 
his people: but he deviated from the paths of ho- 
nour, ¢Hdis manners were depraved; and a deluge of 


| vice overfpread his kingdom: This:procured hima 


fevere reproof from the pope s) and toavert the thieat- 


ened «vengeance of heaven, he had recourfe to 'thé 


religious’ practices of) the times; he! founded the: fa- 
mous monaftery of Croyland; which in magnificence 
He exempted ‘the 
clergy from all taxes and fecular fervices, except fuch 
as were neceflary for building bridges, or repairing 


By thefé aéts of benevoleiice to the chiareh hé 


was fuppofed by the clergy of that ignorant age; 


to have made a fufficient atonement for the inunda- 
tion of :immorality which had covered the kingdom, 
But he did not end his days in peace. A rebellion 
broke out arnong his fubjects, and Ethelbald fell in a 
battle with the infurgents. Beornied, who headed 
the rebels, took poffeffion of the throtie; but the 
nobles, incenfed at the infolence ofthe rabble, flew 
to arms, foon hurled the ufurper from the feat of 
power, and placed Offa, the fon of Eawa, brother 
of Penda, on the Mercian throne; it ; 

A.D. 758. Offa was one of the mioft diftinguith- 
ed of all the Mercian princes, | Forttiné: perpetually 
followed his ftandards., , He reduced the kingdem of 
Kent; after killing the prince with his own hand. 
He invaded Northumberland, and annexed the coun- 
ty of Nottingham to his own dominions: He con- 
queted all the dominions.of Weffex to the northward 
of the Thames; and made them a part of his own 
territories; ialvey alee 5 
_ The Britons had; for fome time, made incurfions 
into the frontier provinces of Mercia, and committed 
the moft dreadful difordets. Offa marched againit 
them, drove them back into their country with great 
flaughter, arid to prevent their incurfions for the fu- 
ture, threw up a {trong intrenchment; which began 
near the mouth of the river Dee in Flintthire; and 
running along the mountains teiminated at the influx 
of the Wye into the Severn near Briftol. This was 
the moft ftupendous work executed during the hep- 
tarchy ; part of it ftill remains, and is known by the 
name of Offa’s dyke. | : 

The character of Offa was now raifed to the greateft 
height. The luftre of his victories; added to the 
merit of fome good qualities; made the world willing, 
for fome time; to overlook his vices: He perceived 
the advantages of commerce; and gave evéry en- 
couragement in his power to the merchants of his 
country. Charlemagne thought him worthy of his 
friendfhip, fent him feveral prefents; and remitted 
his fubjects fome duties which had before been ufually 
paid. But he ftained his laurels by bafély affaffinat- 
ing Ethelbert, king of Eaft-Anglia, That youtig 
prince, allured by the invitations of the perfidious 
Offa, came to the Mercian court to efpoufe his daugh- 
ter. He was received with every appearance of friend- 
fhip and efteem, but aimidft thejoy of what he fan- 
cied was his nuptial entertainment, the cruel Offa 
caufed him to be put to death, and immediately made 
himfelf mafter of his dominions, 

A.D. 792. Awakened by thé ftings of con- 
{cience, and defirous of re-eftablifhing his chara¢ter 
among his people, he had recourfe to the fuperfti- 
tious cuftoms of that age to expiate his crime. He 
enriched the cathedral of Hereford; he gave the 
tenth of all his goods to the church; and undertook 
a pilgrimage to Rome; where he received abfolution 
fromthe pope. In return for this favour, he efta- 


| blifhed in his dominions an annual tax called Peter’s- 


pence, becaufe it amounted to a penny each family. 
This tax, ‘after the union of the feven kingdoms; 
K Was 
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was levied allover England, and-exacted as a tribute 
by the Roman pontiffs, till the reign of Henry Vili. 
who demolithed at.once that tribute, and the pope’s 
authority. ; 
On his return to England, he erected the magnifi- 


cent monaftery of St. Albans, where he refided fome. 


years in the quality:of a-fteward, and died in obfcu- 
rity. Thefe, and other aéts of piety, completely 


expiated all his crimes in. the opinion. of his fubjects. | father Kenulf paid the debt of nature; and Quen. 


| drida, his fitter, was entrufted with the care of his 


Moral excellence or perfection was lefs regarded, in 
thofe times of ignorant bigotry, than the: founding 
of religious houfes, and the exterior practices of 
devotion. 
A.D. 794. Eefrid, his fon, afcended the Mercian 
throne on the death of his father; and, from fome of 
the firft: aéts .of his reign, the people promifed to 
themfelves a long feries of happinefs : but their hopes 
were foon rendered abortive: Egfrid held the fceptre 
only five months; when he paid the debt of nature, 
anidit the tears and lamentations of his fubjects: 
Kenulf, defcended from a collateral branch of the 
Penda family, received the fceptre on the death of 
Eetrid. He was equally ‘brave and fuperititious. 


kingdom any farther. 
| actions:can give very little entertainment to a humane 


His TORY SOF ENGLAND. 


The kingdom enjoyed a profound peace during his 
whole reign; and his great beneficence to the church 
acquired him the character of a wife, courageous, 
aétive and equitable prince; though, perhaps, it 
would be’ difficult to find a fingle inftance in his 
whole reion that deferved thefe epithets, except his 
mmunificence to the clergy. He filled the throne of 
Mercia twenty-four years. ‘ 
A.D. 818. Kenelm was but an infant when his 


education: but, inftead of performing the duty fhe 
owed to her father, fhe bafely caufed her brother to 
be murdered, and ufurped the throne. She did not, 
however, long enjoy the fruits of her perfidy ; fhe 
was driver from the feat of power by another ufurper, 
who was, foon after, expelled by a third. 

It will be needlefs to purfue the hiftory of this 
A fucceffion of perfidious 


and candid reader. The feries of ufurpers continued 
till Egbert fubdued the kingdom, and put a period 
to the Saxon heptarchy. ” 


Tue Kinepom or. ESSE X, 


RKENWIN was the firft of the Saxon chiefs 
who affumed the title of King of Effex; and 
even that prince held his kingdom as a fief of Kent. 
Nor has any of the ancient hiftorians informed us at 
what period it became an independent monarchy. 


ff either Erkenwin, or his two immediate fucceffors, | 
performed any actions worthy to be .tranfmitted to |} 
polterity, they are buried in oblivion. Their names,’ | 


and the length of time they filled the throne, are the 
only circumitances they have recorded. 

A. D. 596. Sebert,. Sibert, or Sigebert, was- a 
Pagan when he afcended the throne of Effex. The 
darknefs of heathen fuperftition had not then been 
difpelled by the light of the gofpel. Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, defirous of rendering others partakers 
of the fame happinefs he himfelf had received from 
the preaching of Auftin, difpatched Melitus: into 


Effex, in order to plant Chriftianity in that kingdom, } 


and convert his nephew, Sibert, from the errors of 
idolatry. Melitus fucceeded, .and Sibert readily 
joined Ethelbert in erecting the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. 
heathen temple dedicated to Diana by the Romans, 
when they were mafters of Britain. _ Melitus was the 
firft bifhop, and exerted his great abilities nobly in 
the caufe of true religion. The great increafe of 
profelytes to Chriftianity, that followed on the open- 
ing of the cathedral, encouraged the two -princes to 
rebuild the church of St. Peter at Weftmintter, 
which had been demolifhed by the Saxons. That 
ftructure was erected in the time of Conftantine the 
Great, on the foundations of a temple built by the 
Romans, and dedicated to Apollo. The founding 
of thefe two churches gave a fatal blow to the ido- 
latry of the Saxons , the temples were, in many parts 
of the kingdom, deftroyed, and the images broken 
im pieces. But Sibert died too foon; he paid the 
debt of nature, after holding the feeptre of Effex 
almoft feventeen years. . 


_ A.D. 613. Sibert was fucceeded by his three | 


fons, Saxred, Seward, and Sigebert, who formed a 
triumvirate, and reigned together. The piety of 
their father had produced very little effec on the 


ftition, 


the facred myfteries of chriftianity, and at lat ba- 
aifhed Melitus from the kingdom. - Not long after, 


| that deferve to be recorded. 


| lives of peafants in a fequeftered valley, are barren 
Tt was built upon the foundations of a | 


orn, THE EAST-SAXONS. 


they Jed their army againft the Kentifh forces, and 
were all flain in the action. They reigned feven 
years. Sigebert the Little, fon to Seward, afcended 
the throne: but his actions, whatever they were, are 
confifned to oblivion; even the time of his death is. 
uncertain. ’ 

He was fucceeded by Sigebert the Good, who 
again reftored the Chriftian religion, after it had been 
almoft extinguifhed by the triumvirate of idolaters. 
But we have no farther account of the aétions of 
this pious prince, except that his people enjoyed an 
uninterrupted feries of peace during his whole reigns 
He was affaffinated by two of his generals, in re- 
venge for his having fhewn a partiality to the bifhop, 
who had paffed an eccleftaftical cenfure on one of 


| them for his vices. This event happened in the 


year 622. 

The reigns of the other kings of Effex are not 
worth a place in hiftory. They performed no actions 
Their reigns, like the 


of incidents; they are equally obfcure; and it were 
to be wifhed they were equally innocent. After an 
interval of about 190 years, the kingdom of Effex 
was reduced by Egbert, who, foon after, put an end 
to the feven kingdoms of the Saxons. 

Such is the hiftory of the Heptarchy, a ftruéture 
founded on rapine and perfidy, and demolithed by 
ambition. Chriftianity has, doubtlefs, a powerful 


| influence in difpofing the mind to aés of kindnefs, 


benevolence, and humanity; in polithing the man- 
ners, and introducing a gentle and polite behaviour ; 
but it loft its force among the Anglo-Saxons ; they 
were too ignorant and too fuperftitious to receive the 
benefits that refult from its precepts. Inftead of 
that famplicity of worfhip enjoined in the eofpel, 
they fubftituted an unbounded reverence for faints 


| and relies; the practices of an abfurd devotion fup- 


plied the place of the evangelical virtues. Nurfed 
in fuperflition, and ftrangers to a juft and rational 


| method of reafoning, every Operation of nature was 
| confidered as a miracle; the common accidents of 


| life were believed to be the effeéts of the interpofition 
minds ef thefe three princes; they were {till ido- | 


laters, and endeavoured to reftore the heathen fuper- } 
Melitus laboured inceflantly for their con- | 


verfion: but his attempts were vain; they ridiculed }] and every opinion, however extravagant. 


“inftead of enlightening their minds, involved them 
Min the thickeft night of fuperftitious bigotry. Am? 


of providence, and every misfortune the fcourge of 
heaven. Hence they were prepared to receive, 
without examination, every fable, however abfurd ; 


Religion, 


bitious. 
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bitious “of acquiring the praife of fanGity, and de: | 
firous of expiating crimes without fuffermg the pains | 


of repentance, they buried themfelves in the gloomy 


recefles of .a cloifter, and gave munificent donations. 
to churches and the clergy: No lefs than ten of 


their kings, and eleven of their queens, retired from 
the worl 


the ‘lifelefs and gloomy devotions of a cell to the 
‘practice of juftice, benevolence; charity; and the 
other virtues fo flrongly recommended in the gofpel. 

No difcoveries in the ‘arts mark this period of 


and were loft to fociety. They grafped | 
the fhadow inftead of the fubftance; and fubftituted - 
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hiftory : literature was.little. ‘cultivated: the monks 


were:the only-people that-had.any tinétyre of letters; 
and their ftudies confined almoft entitely to theology. 
It is; indeed, in vain to expect the fciences,fhould 
refide 1h a country where the torch of civil :difcord 


“is: lighted by the hand. of .rapine, and difperfes its 


malignant beams. from one extremity to the other. 
Bede, indeed; was.a perfon of great learning;..coi- 
fidering the times in;which he lived. His ecclefialtical 
hiftory ;has reached, our times; arid difplays..a genius 
and affiduity, which;.in more enlightened ages; might 


‘have conducted: to the moft important difcoveries. 


[3 


B08: 


pean the deftruGion of the Saxon 


foe op 


of the hiftory of Weffex, that the meflengers 
difpatched to Egbert, when Brithwic fell a victim 

to the paffion of his wife, found him.in the-fervice of 
Charlemagne. In that polite. dnd. martial. court 
Egbert had polifhed his manners, and learned to 
conquer. _On_ his afcending the throne of, his:an- 
ceftors; avery extenfive prolpect operied to-his view: 
The royal families, in all the kingdorhs: of the hep: 
tarchy, except his own, were extinguifhed; anarchy 
and diforder had rendered all of them, Weak,- and 
fome of them almoft defencelefs. Egbert. was the 
only defcendant of thofe chiefs who had conquered 
Britain, and boafted their defcent from: Woden; 
The fuperior qualities of his mind gave him as mtich 
advantage as his birth, fo that he had the faireft 
profpect of extending his:dominions, and of render- 
ing himfelf the fole monarch of the whole heptarchy: 
He began with introducing among his troops the 
difcipline he had learned, in the armies of Charle- 
magne, and then turned his arms againft the Britons, 
His fuccefs over that brave and hardy people efta- 
blifhed his character as a general, and he was chofen 
chief of the Saxon. confederacy. The Mercians 
were the only people capable of defending themfelves 
againit the power of Egbert: the kingdoms of 
Kent, Effex, and Eaft-Anelia, were become tribu- 
tary to that people.  Bernulf, who then filled the 


Mercian throne, was alarmed at the fuccefs of Eo- | 


bert: he faw, that unlefs fomethine happened to 
blaft his laurels, he muft foon be mafter of the whole 
heptarchy. He therefore increafed his army, and 
took the opportunity of Egbert’s abfence to attack 
the provinces of Weffex that bordered upon Mercia. 
Egbert was in Cornwall when he received the news 
of the Mercian invafion; and marched, with the 
greateit expedition, to put a ftop to the ravages of 
the enemy. ‘The two armies met at Ellandune, now 
Wilton, in Wiltfhire: a furious battle enfued, in 
which the forces of Bernulf were totally defeated, 


and the greater part of them who efcaped the carnage |} 


of the engagement were cut off in their retreat. 
Another decifive battle, fought foon after, finithed 


He purfued his fuccefs, marched towards Northum- 


who came todo him homage. Egbert was content 
with reducing the feveral kingdoms of the heptarchy; 
he fuffered them to enjoy their former laws and 
cuftoms; and to elect their own kings, who go- 
verned their refpective provinces, but paid an annnal 
tribute to Egbert, . 


O 


[: has beet already obferved, at the conchufion |] 


| Angles and. Saxons. 
| fugees, the country foon became too populous; and 


Pama ee 4 


Heptarchy;, td, the Normat conqueft. 


ieee was 


- ide Di 829: “Thus the heptarthy was confolidated 
into one kingdom; and called England; from the 
name of one of the, Saxon ttibes; who; about fouf 
hundted years before; had eftablified themfelves in 
this country; | Eebert -was folemnly crowned at 
Winchefter; and, immediately iffued an. édi& for 
abolifhing all diftinétions amorig the Saxon kingdoms: 

But; though Exbert had reftored peace throughout 
his, dominions, and gained the affection of all his 
fubjects by his humane government; yet this trait 
quillity was of no long duration; |The northern 
parts of Europe were fo overftocked with people, 
that multitudes of armed barbarians were continually 
iffuing from their native foil; in fearch of plunder; 
of countries mote fruitful chan their own. A. party 
of thefe wandering ravagers landed on the coatt of 
England; where they were known by the appellation 


| of Danes. 


They were compofed of differeiit rations, many 
of whom being driven from the country by Charles 
magne, fettled in Jutland, before inhabited by the 
By the addition of thefe re- 


they were obliged: to feek. new fettlenients in a diftant 
kingdom, Great /part of their country was covered 


| with woods; which furnifhed them with timber 
| fufficient for building fhips, and ‘thefe they managed 


with great dexterity. But, inftead of applying them: 
felves to commerce, they became pirates, atid fre- 
quently landed on the coafts of different kingdoms ¢ 


| and, after plundering the adjacerit country, returned 


home with their booty, Piracy foon became the fup- 
port of their ftate; and, inftead of being confidered 
as infamous, was looked upon as an honourable 
profeffion. Their kings engaged: in thefe piratical 
cruifes, and became the leaders of a band of lawlefs 
plunderers; They made feveral defcents on the 
Britifh coaft during the heptarchy, but were always 


| répulfed with-lofs. 


A, D. 833.: Perfuaded that their mifcarriages wete 
owing to.the fmallnefs of their parties; and defirous 
of plundering a country at once rich and fertile, 


| they joined their fleets, and landed a body of fifteen 
the conteft, and made Egbert mafter of Mercia. || 


thoufand men at Charmouth, in Dorfetthire: Soa 


| formidable a number of barbarians ftriick the inha- 
berland, and was met by the principal inhabitants, |} 


bitants with terror : they found themfelves unable ta 


| refift their ferocious: invaders, and fled for fafety to 
| the woods and: marfhes: 
| of their landing, flew to the defence of his people : 
} but lis army was too weak to chaftife the barbarians j 
} they gained :a complete victory ; and Egbert himfelf 
|} was indebted to the darknels of the night for his 


Egbert, oft the firft news 


fafety, 
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fafety. °° But though the Danes hadbeen victorious, 
they fuffered fo ereatly in the engagement, that they 
aid fot think proper to“continue their ravages ; they 
yetyeared-to their fhipsj’end difappeared. 
bropieD. 836. lefirov 
freeing themfelves from the Saxon yoke, invited the 
Danes to join them againft the enemy. « A numerous 
body of thefe pirates accordingly landed in Cornwall, 
and were joined by the ‘Britons. This combined 
army? immediately took’ the field, in-hopes of fur- 
prifing the Englifh forces, But‘ Egbert’had leatned 


wifdom from-experience ; his. laft defeat had rendered. 


him cautious : he expected the Danes would return, 
and kept his troops ready to receive them. He 
marched immediately againft the enemy, and_miet 
them at Hengdown-hill, in Cornwall. Surprifed to 


HIS TO RY OFS ENGLAND. 


‘too late. 


“The Cornith Britons, defirous of. 


ALD:8 55: 


fee the Englifh army fo near them, the Danes and 
Britons would have willi ngly retreated, but, 1t was 
"Egbert attacked: them with. the utmoft 
fury, and ‘put them to flight... The Britons took 
fhelter in their mountains, and the Danes: (retired to 
their fhips. 

A.Dy837. Egbert faw the neceffity of .a fleet to 
check the progrefs of thofe rapacious invaders ; and 
had even fitted out a few fhips for that purpofe: but 
he died too foon for his people} leaving the crown to 
his fon,.who was il qualified to fuftain its weight. 


‘Egbert was formed both for conqueft and govern- 


ment: he was intrepid, wife, and humane. He ac- 
quired a kingdom by his valour; and he rendered his 
people happy by his prudence, beneficence, and im- 
partial difpenfation of juftice.~ = 


A.D. THELWOLF afcended the throrie on the 
838. death of his father, but inherited few of 
his qualities. His virtues were thofe of a monk, ra- 
ther thanva king. ‘He received his education in the 
imonaftery of Winchefter, where he contracted ' the 
indolence and inactivityifo eeneralin a cloifter. The 
Danes did not fail-toeake advantage of his weaknefs ; 
they landed in feveral parts ofthe. kingdom, plun- 
dered the adjacent country, and retired with their 
booty, leaving behind ‘them fuch dreadful marks of 
their brutality as are fhocking ‘to “humanity. Their 
small. veflels. ran eafily up: the creeks “and rivers ; 
where, after drawing’ them afhore, they furrounded 
them with entrenchments; and fpreading themfelves 
in every part of the adjacent country,” they carried 
off whatever they thought: valuable, “retreated - to 
their fhips, and difappeared. Driven from one place, 
they appeared in another. 
through the whole kingdom terror became general ; 
every feafon of the year was dangerous. 
A.D. 840. But hitherto they had attempted no 
fettlement ; the intention of their defcents reached 
no farther than plunder. . They landed in {mall par- 
ties, and were oppofed by the militia of the county, 
The refiftance they met with had no effect to dif- 
courage their incurfions;, their infatiable thirft of 
booty fupported them under every misfortune , de- 
feats, as well as victories, incited them to greater 
enterprizes. They had now difcovered the fertility 
of the country, and were determined, if poffible, to 
fix themfelves in the ifland. They landed a nume- 
rous body of forces at Charmouth, where Egbert 
had, fome years before, been defeated. The danger 
that now threatened his country, roufed Ethelwolf 
from his lethargy. He marched at the head of his 
army, gave battle to the Danes, and was defeated. 
But the barbarians were convinced, from the oppo- 
fition they had met with, that a fettlement.could not 
then be attempted with any hopes of fuccefs. They 
abandoned the defign ; and, after ravaging the coun- 
try, retired to their fhips. 
The fatigues of military duty. were not at all 
agreeable to Ethelwolf. He faw that.a continued 
courfe of activity was neceflary ‘to fruftrate the. at- 
tempts of thefe reftlefs invaders, and determined to 
diveft himfelf of part of his dominions, in order 
to procure that indolent tranquillity which he valued 
much more than power. He refigned to Athelftan, 
his eldeft fon, the counties of kffex, Kent, and 
Suffex. This prudent expedient contributed greatly 
to the fecurity of the fouthern coaft, but the other 
parts of the kingdom were {till expofed to the dread- 
ful ravages of thofe barbarous invaders. A large 


detachment landed near the mouth of the river Parret,” 


in Somerfetfhire; but they did not long continue 


The alarm was {pread | 
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their ravages; they were attacked by the militia of 
thofe parts, and defeated, with fuch terrible flaughter, 
that the kingdom was, for fome years, free from their 
attacks.) ° ) YOwo)! lad TE 
A, D851.) But this interval of tranquillity proved 
nothing more than a prelude to more general attempts. 
“Phe Danes'landed in feveral parts of the: kingdom; 
but were every’ where defeated, thoughenot till after 
they had committed the moft dreadful ravages. A 
fleet of three hundred and fifty fail landed their forces 
in the ile of Thanet, great part of which they laid 
wafte, burnt the cities of London and Canterbury, 
and penetrated into Surry. Ethelwolf was now once 
more roufed’ from his lethargy: he led’ his army 
againft the invaders, and obtained a complete victory. 
But, notwithftanding their lofs was prodigious,: they 
took up their winter quarters in the ifle of Thanet. 
A.D: 853; 


attacked their ‘camp with great intrepidity ; but were 
repulfed with lofs, and obliged to‘abandon the defign- 
The Danes béing thus left at liberty, added new tor- 
tifications to their fettlements, and determined to 
wait for frefh reinforcements, 

But even thefe alarming circumftances could not 
divert Ethelwolf from the refolution he had taken, 
of making a pilgrimage toRome. Such power have 
the delufions of fuperititious bigotry over the humar 
mind, when unaffitted by the force of reafon, He 
immediately difpatched his youngeft fon, Alfred, to 
inform the pope of his’ pious intentions, who -re- 
ceived confirmation from the hands of the holy fa-. 
ther. Alfred was received with the greateft marks 
of efteem by Leo the fourth, and obtained every 
thing he requefted. 

A.D. <4. But this mark of his efteem for the 
Roman pontiff was not. fufficient to fatisty a perfor 
of Ethelwolf’s bigotry; he- perfifted in his former. 
refolution, and fet out for Rome. He continued a 
year.in that city, where he {pent his time in exercifes 
much better ‘adapted to edify the inhabitants of that 
metropolis, than comfort his own oppreffed fubjects. 
He rebuilt’ the Englith college, which had been burnt 
down: he promifed to extend the tribute of Peter’s 
pence over the whole kingdom); and to pay his holi- 
nefs three hundred manchufes (about thirty-eight 
pounds fterling) two-thirds of which were to dupport 
the lamps in the churches of St. Peter and St, Paul, 
and the other third was. a prefent to the pope himfelt. 
Nor were his religious exercifes‘lefs remarkable. He 
vifited every fhrine, paid his devotions to every relic, 
and viewed every place that had been rendered re- 
markable by fome event in the firftages of chriftianity. 

A. D.855.. After taking leaye of his. holinefs, 
Ethelwolf fet out for his own dominions; but {topping 


at. 


Alarmed at the barbarians making a ; 
| fettlement in'the ifland, the militia of Kent and Surry 


= 
a 


» Ae D. 857. 


at the court of France, he fell in. love with Judith, 
daughter of Charles the bald. She was a widow, 
though very young, and adorned with all the charms 
of the fofter fex. Ethelwolf, notwithftanding the 
great difparity of their years, married that princefs, 
and indulged himfelf for fome time in the pleafures of 
the French court, without paying the leaft regard to 
the diftreffes of his country. 

But thefe imprudent actions of Ethelwolf occa- 
fioned:difturbances in his kingdorn: “Athelftan had 
paid the debt of nature before his father left the 
kingdom, and Ethelbald, his fecond fon, now deter- 
mined to feize a {ceptre which the weakhefs of. Ethel- 
wolf feemed to offer to his ambition. Many of the 
nobles joined him; and the torch of civil difcord.was 
on the point of being lighted when Ethelwolf return- 
ed to his dominions. ; ; 

Ethelbald was not iftimidated by the arrival of 
his father; he profecuted his defign with the fame 
vigour as before. And Ethelwolf made preparation 
for reducing him to reafon. | The nobles perceived 
the dangers that threatened their country ; ahd inter- 
pofed their good offices to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion. . Ethelwolf confented to cede the ancient king- 
dom of Weffex to his foh, referving the other parts 
of the ifland to himfelf. By this facrifice the internal 
peace of England was reftored, and Ethelwolf fpent 
the remainder of his daysin tranquillity. 

‘His paffion for atigmenting the power of the 
church, however, did not forfake him. He beftow- 
ed on the clergy a donation, for which they had con- 
‘tended durine feveral centuries: ‘They maintained 


ETHELBALD od BTHELRED 


. # 


that.the Mofaic law, which gave ‘to the-Levités the 
tenth part of all the produce of the land,, was obliga+ 
tory upon chriftians; and notwithftanding the :ob- 
vious abfurdity of this application, of the Jewith law; 
they were defirous of extending it to the tenth of all 
induftry, merchandize, wages of labourers, and pay 
of foldiers, . This doétrine..they -had .preached: up ' 
with the utmoft affiduity, but hitherto the intereft of 
the laity had been too ftrong for their, arguments. 
‘The power of Ethelwolf effected what all their elo- 
quence had attempted in vain; and the ftates of the 
kingdom at his requeft, confented to the eftablith- 
ment of tithes throughout all the kingdoth. Per- 
haps the Englifh were perfuaded that this remarkable 
benevolence to the chureh,- would procure them tke 
affiftance of heaven againft the Danes. . It is natural 
for people in diftrefs to be willing to pay liberally for 
deliverance’, +5... SER ET SE 

_ ALD, 857. . Ethelwolf. now. found his.end)ap- 
proaching, and was.defirous of preventing any*do- 
meftic difputes between his own children,, from dif- 
turbing the tranquillity of his fubjects. In order to 
this, he bequéathed. all the territories he; governed 
himfelf tohis fon Ethelbert, but in cafe of, his death 
they were to defcend to Ethelred, and for want of 
male iffue, entailed upon Alfred:. He gave his per- 


fonel eftate to charitable ufes, and ordered that all his 


fticceffors fhould maintain one perfon out. of every 
tenth family. Having thus fettled his temporal con- 
cerns, Ethelwolf gave himfelf up entirely to the 
exercifes of religion, and.died in peace, after fwaying 
the Enelifh fceptre nineteen years. 


ETHELBALD Ann ETHELRED. 


‘A. D; O oppofition was made to the will of 
857. Ethelwolf. Ethelbald had for fome time 
been feated upon the throne of Weflex, and Ethelred 
took poffeffion of the domiriions of his father.. ‘The 
king of Weffex followed not the fteps of Ethelwolf ; 
he was not fearful of breaking the laws of his maker : 
almoft the firft action of his reign, was the ineeftu- 
ous marriage with Judith, his father’s widow. His 
government was arbitrary and cruel ; he was at once 
both indolent and perfidious, and practifed every vice 
that follicited his depraved appetite. Swithin, bifhop 
of Winchefter, faw with grief&the enormous actions 
of his mafter, and-exerted all his power to make him 
fenfible of his crimes. He at laft fucceeded: Judith 
was divorced, anda change of government imme- 
diately followed. 

A.D. 860. But Ethelbald did not long enjoy the 
crown of Weflex. His people were hardly fenfible 
of the happy alteration in their condition, before the 
king paid the debt of nature, and left the crown to 
Ethelbert his brother. The difpofitions of thefe two 
princes were direétly oppofite,; Ethelbert was as re- 
markable for his virtues, as Ethelbald had been for 
his vices. Humanity and moderation formed the 
principal chara¢teriftics of his reign. No civil com- 
motion difturbed the tranquillity of the ftate; no 
complaints of injuftice were heard from the people. 
Happinefs feemed to have taken up her abode in the 
kingdom, while the olive wand of peace was extended 
over the whole ifland. 

But this interval of undifturbed enjoyment, lulled 
the people into a fatal fecurity. They had, for fome 
time, been free from the barbarous ravages of the 
Danes, and made no preparations to prevent their 
being again afflicted with the like misfortunes. A 
naval force, the only bulwark that could defend them 
from the inroad of a piratical enemy, was neglected ; 
the coafts were unguarded, and the whole kingdom 
expofed to the invafion of every embarkation of ma- 
rine freebooters, The natural confequences of this 

” . 


route was marked with defolation and ruin. 
‘armies were preceded with terror. No refiftance was 


‘filled the Danes with an infolent confidence. 
feared no oppofition; and fpread themfelves in a 


indolent fecurity were felt too foon. ‘The Danes 


landed at Southampton, and meeting with no oppo- 
fition, they extended their ravages to Wincheftter, 
plundered the city, and reduced it to afhes, ‘Their 
Thetr 


made to their progrefs, the inhabitants thought of 
nothing but flight to fave themfelves from their 
fhocking brutalities. But the fpirit of their Saxon 


-anceftors was not yet wholly loft. Ofric and Ethel- 


wolf, the two generals of the Enelifh forces, marched 
with the utmoft expedition again{t the lawlefs invaders 
of their country: The flight of the inhabitants had 
They 


very diforderly manner over the country for the fake 
of plunder. In this fatal fecurity they were over- 
taken by the Englifh generals, and eafily defeated. 
A‘dreadful Matighter enfued, and the few barbarians 
that efcaped the fword, were glad to efcape to their 
fhips without their booty; 

A.D. 865. This defeat did not, however, deter 
their-countrymen from their piratical cruifes. A. 
confiderable number of them landed in the ifle of 
Thanet, and filled the adjacent country with terror. 
Their horrid maffacres, which fhock humanity, inti- 
midated the people from making any refiftance. Re- 
courfé was therefore had to negotiation; and the in- 
habitants agreed.to pay them a confiderable fum of 
money, in order to fave their eftates from inevitable 
ruin. But little confidence can be placed in the pro- 
mifes of thofe who live by rapine, and daily trample 
upon the laws: of juftice and humanity. Perfuaded 
that they could gain more by pillage than the fum 
ftipulated in the treaty, they perfidioufly took the 
advantage of the truce to carry deftruction among an 
unfufpecting people: They commenced their fhocl- 
ing ravages in the night, and laid wafte the whole 
eaftern part of the county. 

A.D. 866. Thefe dreadful diforders greatly af- 
L fected. 


“a 
# 


38 A.D. 866. 


fe&ted the mind of Ethelbert. He faw with grief 
the miferies of his country which he could not pre- 
vent. The barbarians fpared neither age nor fex; a 
total deftruction marked the paths’ of the invaders. 
‘The churches were deftroyed, the monafteries reduced 
to afhes, and the religious treated with the moft inhu- 
man brutality. In the midft of thefe diftreffes Ethel- 
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jects, 


A.D. 871. 

aie: “was univerfally lamented by his fub- 
ae a nes his perfon ne revered his virtues. 
He was fucceeded in the throne by Ethelred his 
younger brother, purfuant to his father’s will; though 
he left behind him two fons, Adelheim and Ethel+ 
would. 


bth Bek Rak D 


A! DE HE reign of Ethelred is marked with 
866. victories and misfortunes, Flufhed with 
conqueift, and grown tnfolent by fuccefs, the Danes 
extended their ravages, and threatened thé deftruétion 
of ‘the whole country. The continual defcents of 
thefe invaders had greatly weakened the authority of 


the kings of Weffex over the provinces of Mercia, | 


Eaft-Anglia, and Northumberland. Their tributary 
kings had almoft thrown off their allegiance, and 


were on the point of affuming the fame authority | 


they poffefled during the heptarchy. 
Soon after the acceflion of Ethelred, a difference 
happened between him and his brother Alfred, on 


account of fome territories which had been given | 


them. Ethelred violated the contra@, and: Alfred 
‘appealed to the nobles who had been witnefles to 
the. deed. The difpute became violent, but was 


at laft amicably determined; “and the two princes — 


agreed to act in concert againft the invaders of their 
country. Perhaps there never was a time when una- 
nimity was more néceffary : the {trongeft union only 
could repel the attempts of the enemy. 

Bruern Brocard, a nobleman of Northumberland, 
in order to revenge an affront he had received, in the 
perfon of his wife, from Ofbert, who then filled the 
throne, invited the Danes into that kingdom: He 
facrificed to a perfonal injury the lives of thoufands, 
and involved his country in ‘mifery and diftrefs. 
Under the conduét of Ivar and Hubba, two bold 


and warlike princes, the Danes landed in Eaft-Anglia, 


ave took up their quarters in that country till the 
pring. 

A.D. 867... Ofbert kept his court at York when 
the Danes entered Northumberland ; and, had he 
fatisfied himfelf with defending that city, the Danes 
would, in all probability, have been defeated. But 
the impetuofity of his courage gained the afcendant 
over his prudence, He failied out to meet the enemy, 
and was flain in the a&tion.. The whole army was 
defeated; and the inhabitants, to prevent the dread- 
ful ravages of thefe lawlefs invaders, entered into a 
treaty with Ivar, by which he was left in quiet pof- 
Aeffion of that kingdom, 

A. D.878. But the kingdom of Northumber- 
land was not fufficient to fatisfy the avarice of the 
Danes. They marched through Lincolnthire, where, 
among other inhuman aéts of cruelty, they levelled 
to the ground the monaftery of Bardney, and put all 
the monks to death. The monafteries of Peter. 
borough, Ely, and others that lay near their route, 
fhared the fame fate. The cataftrophe of the nuns 
of Coldingham abbey was very deplorable; . the 
abbefs, to prevent their charms from excitine the 
luft of thefe lawlefs fons of rapine, propofed, that 
they fhould disfigure their faces, by cutting off their 
nofes and upper lips. The propofal was embraced , 
and the abbefs, in order to infpire her nuns with 
courage, began with herfelf. This expedient faved 
their virtue, The Danes, difeufted at their appear- 

-ance, and incenfed at their difappointment, {ét fire 


to the monaftery, and the whole fifterhood perifhed | 


in the flames, 


‘ties of the Danes, and made 


‘Ethelwolf fell in the conteft. 


I, 


After committing thefe inhuman outrages, the 
Danes divided themfelvés into two bodies. Ivar led 
his. forces into Faft-Anglia,. arid Hubba continued 
his march towards the territories of Weflex. The 
Eaft-Anglians met the forces of Ivar at Thetford, 
but were totally defeated. Edmund, the tributary 
king, was taken prifoner ; and, after having fuftained 
a thoufand indignities, was transfixed with arrows, 
and afterwards beheaded. Asie. 

A.D. 871. Ivar purfued his conquefts with great 
rapidity, but found it neceflary to re-join Hubba 
forces, in order to attack the kingdom, of Wedlex, 
the only country that feemed able to puta ftop to 
their victories. The two princes marched in con- 
junction, to Reading, in Berkshire ;, a town, from its 
fituation on the confluence of the Kennet and Thames, 
very capable of being defended with a {mall force. 
Here the Danes fixed their head quarters; and, to 
render the poft more difficult of accefs, they con- 
nected the two rivers by a deep trench, which they 
fortified with ramparts. 

A few days after their taking pofieffion of Read- 
ing, one of ‘their foraging parties was cut off by 
Ethelwolf, earl-of that county, and their leader 
flain. This gleam of fuccefs encouraged Ethelred 
and Alfred, who had‘joined their forces, to ad- 
vance near the enemy. ‘Nor did they. continue idle 
in their camp; they cut off all the advanced par- 
repafations: for -at- 
tacking the fortrefs itfelf. The Danes perceived 
their danger, and, collecting all their force, fallied 
out upon the Britifh forces, and, after-an obftinate 
engagement, ‘obtained the victory. The intrepid 


Exafperated at the lofs of fo able-a-leader, and 
defirous of retrieving the honour they had loft by 
their late defeat, the’ Englith once more advanced 
againft the barbarians, who determined to meet them 
in the open field. Accordingly they ‘marched to -a 


4% 


| 
| 


plain near Afhdown, where they waited the approach _ 


of the Britifh forces. The troops of the invaders 
were divided ‘into two bodies; one of them headed 
by their princes, and the other by theif ‘nobles. 
This difpofition rendered it neceffary for the Englith 


to divide their army. Ethelred placed himfelf at 


the head of one divifion, and Alfred at that of ‘the 
other. The attack was beoun by Alfred with ia- 
credible fury, and he nobly fuftained’ the fhock of 
the whole Danifh army. His brother being engaged 
in hearing mafs when Alfred charged the Danes, 
refufed to fupport’him till the fervice was over. As 
foon as Ethelred advanced, the Danes, who'had food 
firm againft the charge of Alfred, gave way; a 
dreadful carnage enfued, and the enemy ‘were’obliged 
to feek their fafety in a precipitate fight. One of 
their princes, and a vaft ‘Humber ‘of their Robles, 
were found among the flain. Soon after this victory, 
the two brothers engaged another party of the Dangs, 
and were defeated. Ethelred was mortally wounded, 
and died foon after, leaving his crown to his brother 
Alfred, who was born to fupport the tottering throne, 
and eftablith the happinels of his people. 
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ALFRE D;- furnanied tHE Great. 


AdiDi HOUGH Ethelred left. feveral children, 
870. 
a anceltors. The voice of the people, the diftrefied 
fituation of the kingdom, and the teftament of Ethel: 
wolf, all confpired in calling this prince to the exer- 
cife of royalty. He was only twenty-two years of 
age when his brother Ethelred paid the debt of na- 
ture but had: given fo many convincing proofs of 
his valour, and. the genuine goodnefs of his heart, 
“that, perhaps, no prince ever afcerided the throne 
swith more happy prefages of being the darling of his 
-people; but he was furrounded with difficulties; and 
expofed, on every fide, to the moft imminent dan- 
gers. Nothing lefs than a genius and abilities equal 
to his own could have been fufficient to have reftored 
ftability to the throne, and happinefs.to his fubjeéts, 
Whichever way he turned, the profpeét was difmal; 
afew gleams of -hope only cheered the dreary gloom. 
The cities and religious ftructures were levelled in 


the duft; the farms werd deftroyed ; agriculture was | 


neglected; and the dejected peafant pined for want 
of bread, in the midft of fields that lately waved 


with all the beauties of a golden harveft. He-wanted | 
fubjects: to recruit his armies; many of them had 
«perithed by thé fword.and famine > fome, difpirited 


by the toils of war, had fubmitted to the yoke of 
flavery 3 and others had fled to the mountains and 


forefts for protection againft a rude and, barbarous _ 


enemy. 

. Alfred alone viewed this. feene..of complicated 
diftrefs with unfhaken firmnels; his foul feemed fu- 
perior to misfortunes, His penetrating genius pointed 
-out refources, which fupported him inthis alarming 


crifis, He did not defpair of furmounting every | 


-difficulty, and of changing this fcene of melancholy 
‘dejection into happinels and joy. The firmnefs. of 
themonarch revived the drooping fpirits’ of the fub- 
ject. . The foldiers caught the noble infection ; 
they promifed themfelves,.that under fo able and 
intrepid a leader, they fhould attack the brutal enemy 


with fuccefs,, that victory would follow the ftandards | 


cof Alfred, _ ) 

Secure of the affections of his people,.and the 
urtfhaken confidence of the army, Alfred applied 
himfelf, with the utmoft affiduity, to correct every 


-abufe which had crept into the civil adminiftration ; | 


and revive among his troops that difcipline which 
always leads to cofiqueft, and without which the 


‘moft numerous armies would attempt. it in vain. | 
He knew that great difficulties could only be fur- | 
mounted by great efforts; and that the utmof acti- - 
vity is neceflary to prevent the moft alarming mif-_ 
fortunes. He purfued thefe maxims, and fucceeded ; | 


and left an example to pofterity, that if the natural 


ftrength of the ifland be properly exerted, Britain 


-has nothing to fear from the attempts.of a foreign 
enemy. eral Alilet 

The ravages committed by the Danes called his 
attention from the affairs of government to the field. 
It is a misfortune to fociety, and to mankind, that it 
is the indifpenfible duty of great and enlightened 
princes to engage in war. 
ties of the barbarians, Alfred took the field at the 
vhead of a fmall body of forces, and engaged the 
Danith army at Wilton. The aétion.was fevere, and 
_the enemy were obliged to retreat 5 but gaining an 
eminence near the field of battle, and perceiving 
that Alfred’s army was far inferior to their own in 
numbers, they. returned. to the charge, and Alfred 
was obliged, in his turn, to retreat, The Englifh, 


i 


yet Alfred was placed on the throne of | 


Awakened by the cruel- | 


however, were far ftom being intimidated : they wete 


perfuaded, that; under the banners of Alfred, they 
fhould at laft conquer: they faw the power of thé 
enemy was much fuperior to their own, and imputed 
the advantage they at firft gairied, and even their 
being able to face fo numerous an army, entirely to 
the good conduét and intrepidity of their beloved 
monarch. 
Alfred foon perceived, that it would be impoffible 


to conquer an enemy whofe armies were continually 


reinforced with frefh troops; and therefore wilely 


applied himfelf to prevent, if poffible, this perpe- 


tual inundation of barbarians, He fitted out a fleet 
‘of fhips; in order to guard the coaft. The advan- 
tages refulting ftom this prudent meafure were foon 
apparent: Alfred’s fquadron defeated a Danith feet; 
took one of their fhips; and obliged the reft to retire. 

A.D. 876; Haltden; one of the Danith kings, 
f{urprifed Wareham-caftle; the ftrongeft fortrefs in 
Weffex. Alfred immediately marched again{t thetn ; 
and Fialfden not thinking it prudent to engage the 
Englith; fued for peace; and offered to give hofkages 
for the faithful obfervance of the treaty: Alfred 


_liftened to his propofals; a treaty was concluded, 


by which the Danes engaged to quit the kingdom, 
Alfred, that he might engage them not to brealx 
their oaths, left heaven fhould punith theit impiety; 
made them fwear to obferve the treaty on the holy 
relicks; and alfo on a bracelét, which they confidered 
asfacred, But it was in vain to expect; that meri 
who had never fubmitted to laws, fhould pay ahy 
regard to an oath: the precatition of Alfred had no 
effect on the barbarians: they fworé to obferve the 
treaty, and broke it immediately, ‘They continued 
quiet, indeed, for two or three’ months, and feerhed 
to make preparations for their departuré , but waited 
only for an opportunity of attacking his army to 
advantage. It was not long before the fortunate 
moment arrived! ‘The Britihh cavalry, confiding in 
the faith of the barbarians, difperfed themfelves into 
{mall parties, in order to procure forage with More 
facility. The Danes perceived it; and iffuing from 
their camp in the night, attacked the parties of ca- 
valry, feized their horfes, and mounting their owti 
men; fled to Exeter, The fudden and unexpected 
appearance of the enemy ftruck the inhabitants with 
defpair: they flew to arms, but it was too late; the 
Danes entered the city without oppofition, increafed 
the fortifications, and there took up their winter 
quarters, RI De 

A.D. 879, Convinced that no treaty riiade with 
an enemy, who trampled upon all the laws of juftice, 
could be binding, and that force only could bring 
them to reafon; Alfred applied himfelf to put his 
navy ona more refpectable footing, in order, if pols 
fible, to deftroy their naval force. A formidable 
fleet was foon fitted out, atid failed immediately to 
block up Exeter by fea, while Alfred attacked the 
city by land. In their paflage to Exeter, the Engs 
lifh fquadron fell in with the grand fleet of the 


Danes, confifting of one hundred and twenty fail, 


and having on board a ftrong reinforcement for Halt- 
den’s army. A furious fight enfued, in which the 
Danith fleet was totally deftroyed. 
Terrified at the lofs of their fquadfon; the Danes 
had again recourfe to negotiation; they renewed 
their oaths; they gave frefh hoftages, and engaged 
to quit the ifland immediately. Alfred had how 


| learned caution from experience: he concluded 4 
| treaty with them, but would not fufier them to 


femove 


HS Tose OF EWN G-L AN D. A.D, 880. 
{eemed to be wholly devoted to mirth, did not forget 
the intention of his vifit: he obferved their fupine 
negligence and {ecurity; riot had ufurped the place 
of order, and difcipline was loft in intemperance. — 

Animated by thefe difcoveries, he returned to his 
_friends,_and raifed their drooping {pirits with the 
hopes of an eafy and certain wictory. Difpatches 
were immediately fent to the moft confiderable of his 
fubjeéts with this favourable intelligence, ordering 
them to affemble all their forces, and rendezvous at 
Brixton; in the foreft of Sherwood. He was readily 
obeyed, the’ hopes of meeting their. king, whom 
they had long regarded as dead, revived their hopes: 
-the dangers of war now appeared far lefs terrible 
than the dominion of the Danes. The ravages of 
-the barbarians had roufed them to vengeance; they 
‘were defirous of retaliating the cruelties they had 
faffered on the brutal invaders of their country. 
‘Alfred drew a favourable prefage from ‘the alacrity 
of his fubjects; who flocked to the ftandard of a 
_king they adored, and led them immediately againft 
the enemy. 

The Danes had advanced to Yatenden, on the 
borders of Hampfhire, in a confufed, irregular man- 
ner; they dreaded no oppofition they imagined 
they had no enemy to fear. Aftonifhed and con- 
founded when attacked | by the Enclifh, their oppo- 
ition was feeble ; they were terrified at the name of 
Alfred, and fought their fafety in flight.’ <A fortrefs 
was near, and thither they fled for fhelter.. Alfred 
forrounded their retreat,’ and famine foon forced 
them to furrender. Lenity {till clowed in the breaft 
of Alfred; he could not be cruel, even to an enemy 
that had ruined his country. Perfuaded that the 
practice of agriculture would foon give them a dif- 
tafte to pillage and rapine, efpecially if they became 
converts to the doétrines of ‘the gofpel, he offered to 
eftablifh them in Eaft-Anglia and Northumberland, 
which they had depopulated, provided they would 
undertake to defend thofe countries againft any future 
enterprizes of their countrymen, and alfo embrace 
the tenets of chriftianity. ‘The conditions were joy-- 
fully accepted: they had little religion of their own; 
and, when their intereft pleaded, they had no ob- 
jection to be Chriftians. ©The event juftified the 
“policy of Alfred, Guthrun, the Danifh chief, with 


30 A. D897 


vemove from Exeter, till they embarked for their 


own country. 
®oon after their departure, the fleet of the famous 
Rollo appeared on the Englifh coatts. He expected 
no oppofition, and was aitonifhed when the fleet of 
Alfred approached. The, engagement which enfued 
convinced him «that the attempt would be attended 
with danger, and thought it not prudent to make the 
experiment : he ftood over to the French fhore, and 
iaade himfelf mafter of Normandy. 

‘Another ariny of the Dares had, fome time, tefote, 
thade themfelves matters éf Mercia, and driven Bur- 
head from his throne, who fled to Rome, and took 
thelter in a cloyfter. That prince was the laft that 
bore the title of king of Mercia. Alfred gave him 
no difturbance; he obferved retigioufly the terms of 
his treaties. . The barbarians, however, were Not | 
charmed with this rigorous obfervance of pttblic 
faith; the laws of virtue were unknown to the 
Danes. The country they had conquered was very 
fruitful, and, by a fitrle affiftance from agriculture, 
would have fupptied them with every thing neceflary 
to render life agreeable; but they had been fo long 
ufed to rapine, that they defpifed every other em- 
ployment : they had been nurled in the lap of vio- 
lence, and early initiated into the practice of brutal 
cruelty. From fuch an enemy nothing but perfidy 
could be expected. While Alfred’s fleet guarded 
the coaft, they remained quiet; but, on the landing 
of a new reinforcement, they joined their country- 
men, and immediately renewed their dreadful ra- 
vages. Oppofition was now 1n vain 5 their numbers 
were fo greatly increafed, that it would have been 
temerity to have met them in the open field, Afto- 
nifhed and intimidated at this inundation of barba- 
rians, the Englifh abandoned their habitations, and’ 
fought their fafety in a fpeedy flight. Some pafied 
oer to the continent, and others took up their refi- 
dence in mountains and forefts. Alfred alone con- 
tinued fuperior to misfortures: he laid afide the 
enfigns of royalty, but he was ftill the father of his 
people... He difmiffed his attendants 5 and, in the 
difguife of a peafant, concealed himfelf in the cottage 
of a cow-herd, whofe wife put his patience to the 
fevereft trial, by requiring his affiftance in her do- 
meftic affairs. He had not continued long in this 
humiliating retreat, before he found an opportunity 
of collecting a number of his friends ; and with thefe 
he retired to an inacceffible morafs in Somerfetfhire, 
formed by the waters of the Parret and Thone. In 

‘the center of this morafs he built a fortrefs, and often 
fallied out upon the barbarians, who felt the vigour 
of his arm, but knew not from what quarter they 

’ received the bow, They never fufpected that Alfred 
was fo near their camp; they were perfuaded he had 
fallen among the flain. 

A fortunate eyent drew Alfred from his retreat. 
Hubba, a Danith prince, having landed at the mouth 
of the Taw, in Devonfhire, laid fiege to the fortrefs 
of Kenwith. Odun, earl of Devonfhire, at the head 
of twelye hundred men, advanced towards the bar- 
batians. A battle enfued, when Hubba was totally 
defeated, and Odun took the famous magical ftan- 
dard of the Danes. This ftandard was called Reatan, 
from its having the figure of a raven embroidered 
upon it, by the three fifters of Hubba. Magical 
incantations had alfo been ufed to render it pro- 
{perous ; and the Danes, fully perfuaded, that the 
army, where it was difplayed, would be invincible, 
afcribed to it a miraculous virtue, Alfred now per- 
_ceived a gleam of hope, and determined to take the 
advantage that offered, ‘The camp of the enemy was 

_ at no great diftance, and Alfred was defirous of dif- 
covering what difcipline they obferved in this period 
of fecurity. He took the difeuife of a harper; and 

_ penetrating into their camp, entertained them fo 
highly with his mufic and facetious humour, that 

he was introduced into their general’s tent, where he 
continued feveral days, and even gained the favour 
ef that ferocious leader, Alfred, though his time 


baptized + Alfred was fponfor, and gave Guthrun the 
name of Athelftan. 

This change of religion had the expected effect on 
the condu& of the Dane; he contraéted a much 
greater regard for the facred nature of an oath: he 
polifhed the ferocious manners of his countrymen. 
They had now a more tender regard for the lives of 
their hoftages. They admired the abilities and vir- 
tues of Alfred, and feemed to have abandoned their 
former brutality with their former religion. Houfes 
were erected in the country affigned them; the lands 
were cultivated; virtue and induftry were encou- 
raged ; and Alfred prefented the Danifh chief with 
a hort code of laws for the government of his 
fubjects. 

A.D. 880. Ever attentive to the happinefs of his 
fubjects, Alfred employed this interval of tran- 
quillity in ‘reftoring order in the ftate, and in efta- 
blifhing meafures which tended to prevent a return of 
fimilar calamities. He had feen the effect produced 
by his navy, and applied himfelf to augment its 
force, At the fame time, he took every precaution 
to prevent any mifunderftanding between his Enplifh 
and Danifh fubjects. He governed them by equal 
laws; he made no difference between them in the 
adminiftration of civil or criminal juftice: an injury 


feverity as if the fufferer had been an Englifhman ; 


waved with golden harvefts : the cities were rebuilt ; 
and London once more bécamne rich and opulent ; 
commerce again took fan@tuary within her walls. 


\ 


Alfred | 


thirty of his principal officers, were immediately ~ 


committed on a Dane was punifhed with the fame — 


the fatisfaction, the fine was the fame. The country” 
again wore the afpect of plenty the fields again. 
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Alfred had experlented the difficulties that attend- 
ed the raifing of an army on. any fudden emergency : 
to this principally he attributed all the miferies fuf- 
fered by his people. He therefore formed a regular 
and formidable militia for the defence of the. nation: 
Every perfon in the kingdom, capable of bearing 


arms, was ebliged to do military duty in his. turn: | 


{trong bodies of forces were thus always in readinefs 
to act againft the common enemy. Part of thefe 
were ftationed in garrifons; others were encamped in 
different parts of the kingdom; and others employed 
in cultivating the land, till an appearance of an enemy 
called them to arms. The kingdom was by thefe 
wife regulations always capable of oppofing any in- 
vafion ; the fields were properly tilled; no indivi- 
dual had a right to complain that his burden was 
heavier than that of his neighbour: Content appear- 
ed in every countenance: the late interval of forrow 
was changed into an interval of joy. 

But among all the eftablifhments of Alfred, thofe 
relating to his navy were the moft ufeful and advan- 
tageous. The very fituation of the country, its being 
an ifland, pointed out a maritime force; though it 
had hitherto been unaccountably neglected. Alfred 
faw its neceflity; he was convinced that while the 
Englifh are mafters of the fea, they have nothing to 
fear from the attempts of a foreign enemy. He fta- 
tioned one hundred and thirty veffels of war at pro- 
per diftances along the coaft. He inftruéted his fub- 
jects in the art of navigation, and invited the mot 
expert feamen from different nations to ferve in his 
marine. Thecruifes of the pirates, fo injurious to 
trade, now received a fevere check; they hardly dared 
to venture out of their harbours. 

Nor did he neglect to put the fea coaft into a proper 
ftate of defence. THe built caftles and fortrefles in 
places moft expofed to the attempts of an enemy. 
‘They were well garrifoned, and furnifhed with every 
requifite for making a noble defence. Beacons were 
ereéted on the fummits of the moft confpicuous hills, 
and in the moft proper places for fpreading an alarm. 
Wherever any enemy appeared, the beacons were 
lighted, and a proper number of difciplined forces, 
_ under the lieuteuant of the county, were ready for 
immediate action. 

A.D, 892. By thefe wife meafures and precau- 
tions, Alfred had, in appearance, fecured the tran- 
quillity of his kingdom, when Haftings, a celebrated 
Danifh pirate, after ravaging great part of France, 
made preparations for invading England. He was no 
ftranger to the great abilities of Alfred; and well 
knew that the wileft precautions had been taken to 
render any attempt of that kind abortive. But he 
perfeveredin his defign, not to make fettlements, 
but to enrich himfelf with the fpoils of a trading 
people. He fitted out three hundred fail of fhips, 
and embarking all his forces, ftood over to the Eng- 
lith coaft. This powerful fleet was divided into two 
{quadrons, one of which, confifting of two hundred 
and twenty fail, entered the harbour of Rye in Suffex, 
where they landed their forces, and feized the caftle 
of Appledore. The other, commanded by Hatt- 
ings himfelf, entered the mouth of the Thames, and 
landed at Milton, where the Danes threw up an in- 
trenchment. They afterwards erected a caftle at 
Middleton, and another at Beamfleet. The dreadful 
ravages which had ceafed for feveral years, were now 
again commenced ; and an emulation feemed to exift 
between the two chiefs, who fhould excel in acts of 
outrage and cruelty: thecountry was again filled with 
blood and flaughter. 

A.D. 893. Thefe acts of barbarity augmented 
the glory of Alfred. That prince was in EKaft-An- 
glia, employed in fettling the affairs of that province, 
Guthrun having lately paid the debt of nature, when 
Haftings landed his forces. . On the firft information 
of this defcent, Alfred flew to the defence of his 
people, and marched immediately to attack the armies 
of the enemy. The advance of Alfred was. terrible 
to the Danes. . The party from Appledore, had car- 
it 
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ried defttuction thtotigh the counties of Suffex and 
Surry, and were now returning to their fleet loaded 
with plunder. Alfred met’ this powerful band of 
lawlefs pillagers at Farnham, where he attacked them 
with the utmoft fury, obtained a complete victory; 
and took all their baggage. The few that efcaped 
the flaughter fled to their fhips, failed up the Colne, 
and fortified themfelves at Brickelfey in Effex; ‘ 

A.D. 894. This viétory would have put an end 
to the ravages of the Danes, had not their perfidious, 
countrymen, who had received fo many marks of 


| kindnefs from Alfred, taken up arms in favour of the 


invaders. Regardlefs of oaths, and ftrangers to pta- 
titude; the Danes of Northumberland and Faft-An- 
glia renounced their allegiance; fitted out a numerous 
fleet; and landing in Devonthire, befieged the city of 
Exeter. Alfred marched with the utmoit expedition 
to the relief of the inhabitants; and atrived in the 
neighbourhood, when the infurgents imagined he was 
employed in the eaftern parts of the kingdom, ‘The 
approach of Alfred ftruck them with terror; they 
immediately embarked, and jo’ned Haftings at Beam- 
fleet. Encouraged by this: powerful reinforcement; 
the pirate extended his ravages into Mercia, wafting: 
the country through which he pafled. Alfred had 
left a ftrong body of troops in laiion, for the fe- 
curity of that city: thefe were not idle. They took 
advantage of the abfence of Haftings, attacked his 
fort at Beamfleet; and carried it by ftorm: The 
plunder of many fuccefsful cruifes, during a courfe 


-of feveral years, were depofited in this fortrefs. The 


conquerors returned loaded with riches, and. among 
the prifoners were the wife and two fons of Haftings, 
Thete were fent to Alfred, who generoufly returned 
them to the pirate, with this remarkable meflage, 
“* That he did not make war upon women and chrif- 
“ tians.” Struck with the noble generofity of Al: 
fred, and terrified by the power of his arms, Hattings 
fued for peace 5 which was granted him, on condition 
of his immediately departing the kingdom, Hatt- 
ings accepted the ftipulation, but obferved it no 
longer than fuited his own intereft: he embarked his 
forces, and joined his cofntrymen on the other fide 
of the Thames. But the vigour and alacrity of 
Alfred, rendered all their attempts abortive , they 
were driven from one end of the kingdom to the 
other; and expofed to the miferies of famine. At 
laft, in defpair, they forced a paffage to their fhips, 
and abandoned the ifland, without being able to carry 
with them any part of the plunder they had wrefted 
from the inhabitants. 

A.D. 896. Alfred found no difficulty ih re 
ducing the Danes of Northumberland and Eaft-An. 
glia to their duty, after the departure of the pirates, 
But he was defirous of eftablifhing a lafting tranquil- 
lity.in his country. He had long perceived that 
peace was incompatible in a kingdom divided into 
petty ftates, and governed by feudatory princes, 
He wifely abolifhed that form of government, and 
took the people under-his immediate authority and 
adminiftration. The Welfh, who had hitherto pre- 
ferved their independence, acknowledged the authority 
of Alfred. Peace was again eftablithed in the ifland, 
and the great genius of Alfred was once more at li- 
berty to purfue the wifeft meafures for promoting the 
happinefs of his people. 

Nothing lefs than the prodigious talents of Alfred 
were equal to the amazing tafk of reftoring govern- 
ment and order in a kingdom reduced to the moft 
dreadful {tate of anarchy and confufion. The laft 
ravages of the Danes had obliterated all order and 
fubordination. The people were reduced to fuch a 
{tate of mifery and want, that they were obliged to 
procure a wretched fubfiftence by committing the 
greateft crimes. The whole country was infefted 
with bands of robbers, whofe dreadful incurfions ren- 
dered all property precarious ; nor were the lives of 
the inhabitants fate from their rapacious . attempts. 
The execution of a very fevere juftice only could put 
an end to thofe alarming enormities, and es A He 
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érder in the ftate. Alfred faw all the difficulties, but 
was not intimidated: he applied himfelf to regulate 
thefe crying abufes, and he could not confer a greatcr 
favour on his people. He began with dividing the 
kingdom into counties; thele he fubdivided into 
hundreds, and the hundreds into tythings. By this 
regulation every man in the kingdom became a mem- 
ber of fome tything; the houfholders became mu- 
tual pledges for one another ; and each was an{wer- 
able for his children, his fervants, and his guetts. 
Every youth, at the age of fourteen, was obliged to 
regifter himfelf in fome tything, when all the houfe- 
holders immediately became anfwerable for his con- 
dué. Nor could any perfon change his habitation, 
without a certificate from the head of the tything to 
which he belonged. As the tything was anfwerable 
for the conduét of each individual, fo the hundred 
was antwerable for the different tythings, and the 
county for its different hundreds... The county, the 
hundred, and the tything, had each its particular 
court. The aldermen, bifhop, and fheriff, prefided 
in the firft, the conftable in the fecond, and. the 
tythingman in the third. By thefe admirable inftitu- 
tions, rendered abfolutely neceflary by the circum- 
ftances of the-times, every houfholder was obliged 
to watch over the actions of his neighbour; nor 
could any crime be long concealed, or-long un- 
punifhed. Smaller injuries. were punifhed in the 
tything court, but the larger were heard in that of 
the hundred. Twelve freeholders were chof.n, who, 
upon oath, enquired into the crime of the accufed, 
and he was either condemned or acquitted, according 
as they thought him guilty or innocent. ‘This was 
the origin of juries, who ill determine all civil and 
criminal matters in the Englifh courts. Perhaps it 
is not poflible to devife an inftitution better calcu- 
lated to fecure the liberty of the fubject, or theequal 
difpenfation of juftice. 

But the people had fill a greater confidence in the 
impartiality and integrity of their king, than ina 
jury of their neighbours, “They perpetually ap- 
pealed to him from the fentence of the inferior courts. 
Alfred fufpected that the judges wanted either abili- 
ties or honefty in their proceedings, and was deter- 
mined to remove the complaint. _ He took particular 
care that his nobles and judges fhould be well -ac- 
quainted with the laws of their country; and, that 
none might plead ignorance, he formed a new code, 
which ferved at once to inftruét and direct his ma- 
giftrates. This body of laws-is now unhappily loft, 


but is ftill regarded as the foundation of the common | 


law of England. It muft, however, be remembered, 
that Alfred was not the fole author of this code of 
laws; he colleéted them from the f{cripture, from the 
laws of Ina, Offa, Ethelbert, and the cuftoms of 
the various nations that inhabited Britain, but in 
many places he reformed and extended previous 
inftitutions. A ‘body of new laws would have been 
dangerous’ to the peace of the kingdom. 

But it wag not enough to procure a body of ex- 
cellent laws; it was neceffary alfo to put them ftridtly 
in execution. Alfred was equally diligent in this 
particular: he examined very ftrictly the conduct of 
all his minifters and judges, revifed their decifions, 
and feverely punifhed all who were guilty of par- 
tiality. By purfuing thefe prudent meafures, all 
violences and oppreffions.were banifhed froma coun- 
ury where they had fo long refided. Robberies were 
rio longer feared: a breach of the peace, a public 
offence, or a private injury, were almoft unknown. 
He ordered gold bracelets to be fufpended in the 
highways, and no man ventured to take them down, 
and if a purfe of money was dropped on the road, 
iio perfon dared to touch it but the owner. Nor was 
Alfred lefs attentive to the liberty of his people than 
to the execution of juftice. He ordered that the 
ftates of the kingdom, or general affembly of the 
nation; fhould meet twice a year in London; and 
that the members fhould owe their admiffion to their 
own" quality*or ‘virtue, independent: of the ‘king’s 
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pleafuite. ’ He ‘never’ invaded, he never’ wifhed to 
invade the tights of his people. © And we find in his 
teftament this remarkable expreffion, “ That it was 
« juft the Englith fhould for ever remain as free as 
«their own thoughts.” idles ~ 

It is, perhaps, impoffible to reform and polifh the 
manners of a rude, ferocious people, without the 
affiftance of literature. Alfred was not to learn this 
truth : he knew that the rays of learning would difpel 
the gloomy night of Gothic ignorance, at once the 

arent of: vice and fuperftition ; and therefore ne- 

le&ted not this noble objeét, whofe advantage he 
well knew from his own experience. The education 
of Alfred had been greatly neglected, through the 
indulgent. tendernefs of his father. His mind had 
not received the leaft tin@ture of knowledge when he 
had attained his twelfth year. His genius was firft 
awakened by the perufal of fome Saxon poems, but 
they had no tendency to improve his mind. The 
Latin language opened to him inexhauftible fources 
of inftruétion and improvement; and the early taite 
he difcovered for works calculated at once to inform 
his underftanding, and infpire him with the noble 
fentiments of honour and virtue, prognofticated his 
future greatnefs. “The whole kingdom was involved 
in a dreadful night of ignorance. There was hardly 
a perfon in the ifland that underftood the Latin fer- 
vice; many of the priefts could not even read with 
propriety. Alfred laboured inceffantly to difpel this 
darknefs: 
kinedom; and obliged all treeholdets, who pollefied 
two hides of land, to keep their fons at thefe femi- 
naries till they reached their fixteenth year. He in- 
yited learned men from every part of the continent. 
He founded, or at leaft rebuilt, the univerfity of 
Oxford. Perfons of merit and learning only were 
appointed to offices of truft; the ighorant and in- 
dolent gained not the favour of Alfred. His own 
example was a powerful incentive to the induftry of 
his fubjeéts; a noble emulation was excited, and 
emulation is the parent of improvement. 
vided the natural day into three equal parts; and 
meafured the time by burning wax-tapers, of equal 
lengths, in lanthorns. ‘The keeper of his chapel had 
the care of thefe tapers; and it was his bufinefs to 
give him notice of every hour. The firlt of thefe 
portions of time was devoted to ftudy, and atts of 
piety; the fecond to the difpatch of bufinefs; and 
the third to the relaxation and refrefhment of his 
body. By thus hufbanding every moment of his 
time, he became one of the moft learned perfons of 
his time. He underftood the Latin perfeétly and 
tranflated the fables of A‘fop, the hiftory of Bede, 
and feveral other works, for the ufe of his fubjects. 
He underftood architecture and mufic, and was the 
beft mathematician of that age. He compofed feve- 
ral fables, parables, and fhort poems, in the Saxon 
language, adapted to the capacities of a rude and 
ferocious people. How unjuftly do we complain of 
our want of time to purfue the paths of knowledge! 
Alfred, who was afflicted with many bodily infir- 
mities ; who, during the greater part of his life, was 
furrounded withenemies, had fought thirty-fix battles 
in perfon, and omitted nothing that had a tendency 
to increafe the happinefs-of his people, was matter of 
every fpecies of learning then cultivated. The fact is 
aftonifhing; we are but little acquainted with the 
powers of the human mind, when fully exerted. 

The fame ceconomy prevailed with regard to the 
public ‘revenues. Alfred divided thefe into two 
parts ; one he dedicated to facred, and the other to 
civil ufés. The former he fubdivided into four 
parts ; the firft. was difpenfed to the poor in general ; 
the fecond to the fupport of religious houfes founded 
by himfelf ; the third to the public fchools ; and the 
fourth to the building and repairing churches, mo- 
nafteries, and other public foundations. The moiety 
devoted to civil ufes was fubdivided into three parts s. 


the firft was deftined to the fupport of his houfhold; 
the fecond to the payment of his workmen; and the 
~ third 
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third to the entertainment arid relief of ftrangers 
who reforted to his court. 
The happinefs and advantage of his fubjects formed 
one of the principal cares of Alfred. His court was 
the refort of all who were eminent in their pro- 
feflion; atid Alfred omitted not this opportunity of 
enriching his country with all the improvements 
made in various countries: Agriculture, navigation 
andcommertce, engaged his attention. He lent both 
fhips and money to merchants of character; many of 
whom extended the trade of their country to Alexan- 
dria, and imported from thence the rich commodities 
of the Indies. 

In private life he was great and amiable. His 
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temper was even; his difpofition chearful ; his con- 
verfation agreeable. He was temperate, charitable, 
beneficent, and generous; at once the prince and fa- 
ther of his people; poffeffed of every talent, of 
every acquifition that adorns the human mind; with- 
out one vice to fully the luftre of his virtues: Nb 
pririce had ever a better title to the furname of Great: 

A.D. 900, -He died on the fixth of Odtober, in 
the fifty-fecond year of his age, and the thirtieth of 
his reign; leaving the nation to lament his death: 
The tears of a grateful people watered the tomb of 
Alfred. He left five children; two fons, and three 
daughters ; who all inherited a confiderable fhare of 
their father’s talents and virtues. 


EDWARD 


A.D.FADWARD, who afcended the throne on 


goo. the death of his father Alfred, obtained 
the furname of Elder from his being the firft prince 
of that fame who held the Englifh fceptre. The 
Danes were in poffeflion of the kingdoms of Nor- 
thumberland and Eaft-Angl'a, and had continued 
quiet during the latter end of Alfred’s reign they 
were afraid to provoke a prince of his abilities. But 
when Alfred paid the debt of nature, ‘they formed a 
defign for thaking off the yoke of fervitude, and 
‘rendering themfelves independent of the Englifh 
crown. They were perfuaded that Edward was not 
poffefied of the great talents of his father, and that 
a fair opportunity now offered for breaking the 
fhackles of obedience, and, perhaps, of becoming 
mafters of the whole ifland. Edward, doubtlefs, 
appeared to great difadvantage, after fo illuftrious a 
father, but he was far from being, unable to wield 
the {ceptre with honour to himfelf, and advantage to 
his people. - He was, indeed, inferior to Alfred in 
capacity and knowledge; but he equalled him. in 
military fkill and conduét. The Danes were, how- 
ever, fearful of the event; and, under a pretence-of 
fubmitting chearfully to the government, continued 
quiet in their territories, till an unforefeen event 
called them to action. 

A.D. gor. Ethelwald, the eldeft fon of Ethel - 
bert, laid claim to the throne of his father. The 
Danes fupported his pretenfions; and thefe barbarous 
people, who itill retained their native ferocity, fent 
out bands of robbers, who laid wafte the country 
through which they paffed. How feeble are the 
foundations of the wifeft fyftems of government, 
till the minds of the people are reclaimed from their 
vicés, and are acquainted with the principles of re- 
ligion and virtue! Inveterate evils muft be deftroyed 
by deggees ; a confiderable length of time is neceflary 
to change the difpofitions of the human heart. 

Ethelwald, at the head of a Danifh army, made 
himfelf mafter of Wimborn, in Dorfetfhire, and 
Chriftchurch, in Hampfhire ;. but, on the approach 
of Edward, he abandoned his conquefts, and fled to 
Normandy, from whence he was afterwards con- 
veyed to Northumberland, and acknowledged king 
of all the Danifh territories in Britain. Edward, 
who followed the example of his father in giving the 
enemy no time for preparations, marched directly 
into Northumberland, reducing all the towns that 
Jay near his route, and laying the whole country 
wafte. Aftonifhed at the expedition of Edward, and 
finding themfelves in no condition to defend their 
territories againft the vi€torious army of Edward, 
they banifhed from their kingdom the prince they 
had undertaken to protect, and fubmitted entirely to 
the clemency of the conqueror. > 

A.D. 904. Deprived of a {ceptre he had hardly 
received, Ethelwald again returned to Normandy, 
where he follicited and obtained affiftance. He im- 
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mediately embarked his forces, and landed in Rafts 
Anglia. The Danes laid afide their fears at the ap- 
peatance of a Notman army, and declated openly 
for Ethelwald. _ But the abilities and alacrity of Ed- 
ward renderéd all his attempts abortive. He marched, 
indeed, into Gloucefter; and committed the moft 
dreadful ravages on the peaceable inhabitants; but 
was obliged to Hy into Eaft-Anglia on the approach 
of the Englifh army: Edward carried his arms into 
the enemy’s country, and laid the frontiers wafte ; 
but thinking it would be imprudent to penetrate inte 
the heart of Eaft-Anglia, retreated at the head of the 
main body of his army. A confiderable body of 
Kentifh forces, either to revenge themfelves on the 
perfidious Danes; or to acquire a larger fhare of 
plunder, did not follow Edward, netwithitanding 
repeated orders for that purpofe: E:thelwald per: 
ceived the imprudence of the Kentifh forces, and 
refolved to take advantage of their temerity: they 
were accordingly: furrounded; and cut to. pieces, 
But the advantage was purchafed too dear; both 
Ethelwald, and Eric, the Danifh leader; fcik in the 
action. 

A.D. 911. But the death of this pretender to 
the crown eftablifhed not the public tranquillity. 
The Danes continued their ravages, and the country 
again became a fcene of mifery and diftrefs. Exat- 
perated at the cruelty and perfidions behaviour of the 
Danes, Edward led his army againft the infurgents,; 
totally defeated them, recovered all the booty they 
had taken, and fuffered hisarmy to lay waite the 
country of thefe reftlefs infringers of domeftic peace. 

Edward was nobly affifted in his wars by Elfledaj 
his fitter: her mafculine fpirit greatly contributed to 
his- fuccefs, ‘This intrepid princefs diidained the 
occupations of her fex, as unworthy of het care; 
the happinefs arid peace of her country engaged her 
attention, and fhe fuccefsfully laboured to procure 
the one and eftablith the other. Her prudence and 
virtue were equal to her courage; fhe feemed to 
poffefs the foul of her father Alfred. 

A.D, 913. Having, by the affiftance of his heroic 
fitter, procured an interval of tranquillity, Edward 
applied himfelf to works of public utility, and the 
encotiragement of learning, He rebuilt the city ot 
Hereford; which the Danes had laid in afhes, forti- 
fied Witham; repaired feveral churches and mo- 
nafteries ; and ereéted the feminary of Cambridge 
into an univerfity. 

A.D. 917. ‘But this interval of peace was termi- 
nated too foon, Ever reftlefs, and ever perfidious, 
the Danés again began their inroads. They de- 
lishted in a defultory war ; their ferocious fouls res 
joiced in cruelty the unfettled ‘occupation of a 
robber ‘was more agreeable to the brutality of their 
faturé than the-placid labours of domeftic life, 
Defeat fucceeded defeat : in one partof the kingdom 
the infurgents were cut to pieces by Elfeda, and 
routed 
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routed by Edward in another. But they ftill conti- 
nued their depredations : an infatiable love of plun- 
der induced others to follow their example, though 
common prudence might have told them, that the 
fame crimes would undoubtedly occafion the fame 
punifhments. . 
A.D, 918. Thefe fmall incurfions were, however, 
nothing more than a prelude to oiuch greater misfor- 
tunes. A ftorm’ was gathering which required all 
the abilities of Edward and his intrepid fifter to break 
its force. The Danes in Britany were now fo prodi- 
cioufly increafed, that the country was unable to 
Fabfift them: an emigration became abfolutely ne- 
eeflary. A numerous body under the corhmand of 
Otar and Rohault, embarked from the fouthern coaft 
of Britany, entered the mouth of the Severn, and 
savaged the country both on the Welfh and Englifh 
fides of the river. Encouraged by their firft fuccefs, 
they extended their incurfions as far as Erchenfield, 
laying the whole country wafte. Alarmed at their 
danger, and exafperatéd at the cruelties of the enemy, 
the inhabitants joined the forces of Edward, and 
marched againft the invaders. A. battle enfued, in 
which the Danes were totally defeated, and, all the 
fpoil they had taken fell into the hands of the con- 
querors. Rohault and a brother of Otar were flain 
in the aétion , and the fugitives obliged to take fhel- 
ter in a: wood, which was immediately invefted by the 
Englifh. The invaders had now no other method 
than that of negotiation to avoid inevitable deftruc- 
tion. They fued for peace, and offered hoftages for 
ile performance of the conditions of the treaty, and 
promifed to depart the kingdom immediately. But 
no promifes, no treaties, no hoftages, have power to 
bind barbarians, who live by plunder, and continu- 
ally trample upon the laws of virtue and humanity. 
They embarked, indeed, and failed from the mouth of 
the Severn, but they landed again on the coaft of 
SBmerfetthire, and-again fell to plundering the coun- 
try. They did not, however, long continue their 
depredations before they were attacked by the militia 
of the county, who'put the greater part of them to 
the fword, and the few that efcaped fled. to Ireland. 
A.D. 920. But Edward foon perceived that the 
Danes were not the only enemies he had to fear. 
Leofrid the Dane, who was fettled'in Ireland, aflifted 
by Griffith ap Madoc, brother to the prince of Weft 
Wales, landed on the coait, and penetrated as far as 
Chefter. Edward flew at the head of afew forces to 
the defence of his people, and met the invaders at 
Sherwood, where a defperate battle enfued. During. 
the aGtion Leofrid encountered hand ‘to hand with 
Edward, and thé conteft continued équal for fome 
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ving the Dane a violent blow, 
broke his fword at the hilt, and he muft have fallen 
a viétim to Leofrid had not his fon Athelftan flew to 
his affiftance. ‘That prince was more fortunate than 
his father ; he wounded Leofrid fo defperately in the 
arm, that he dropped his fpear, and furrendered him- 
felf aprifoner. The forces of the enemy were totally 
defeated, and forced to abandon the kingdom. 

ANDWg21.0e0 general snfurrection of the Danes 
now threatened the Englifh with all the horrors of 
{avage barbarity. But the aétivity of Edward bat- 
fled all their defigns ; they were defeated in every at- 
tempt, and forced to abandon every enterprize. 
They were driven from one part of the country to 
another: their caftles were taken, and their towns 
laid in afhes ; they felt the fame diftrefs they had fo 
often inflicted upon the Englith. Submiffion now 
became their only refource : they accordingly aid 
down their arms, and readily embraced the terms of- 
fered by the victor. Edward, who knew from ex- 
perience, how little confidence could be placed in 
the promifes and oaths of the Danes, applied himfelf 
to render his conquetts lafting, by fortifying feveral 
towns, and eredting caftles.in various parts of the 
kingdom. He even carried his arms beyond the 
former limits of his territories, and the princes of 
the Cumbrian and Strathcluyd Britons fubmitted to 
his government. The Scots alfo fued for peace, and 
their king confented to hold his dominions in vaffal- 
age of the Englifh crown. 

A.D. 925... Edward had now attained the fum- 
mit of human glory. He faw tranquillity eftablifhed 
in every part of his dominious.. He faw his fubjects’ 
happy under his government, and cultivating with 
the utmoft affiduity, the arts of peace. But how 
fhort are the periods of human felicity ! Edward had 
hardly fubdued his enemies, and terminated the cala- 
mities of war, when death put a period to his life in 
the twenty-fixth year of his age. 

Edwerd was a worthy fucceffor to. his father: he 
imitated his condue&t; he imitated his virtues. He 
was refpected by his neighbours ; and the ferocious 
Danes revered his. abilities. 
cautious, he was dreaded by his enemies; he. never 
loft a battle.. Kind, generous. and humane, he was 
beloved by his people ; he laboured for their happi- 
nefs. He was an enemy.to injuftice ; an implacable 
fcourge to the fons of rapine and violence. He was 
a'friend to leatning, and encouraged it to the utmoit 
of his power ; perfons. of merit were fure to meet 
with protection and encouragement at his court. 
His people revered his virtues while he lived, and. 
watered his grave with the tears of affection, 


time, till Edward in o1 
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A.D. THELSTAN fucceeded his father in the 
Q25. throne, by the unanimous. voice of the 
people. A confpitacy was, however, formed to wreit 


the iceptre from his hand, before he was fixed in the 


feat of power. Alfred, a nobleman of confiderable 
authority, was at the head of this faction. But be- 
fore the defign was ripe for execution, the. fecret was 
difcovered, and Alfred fent to prifon, Strong fut 
picions of guilt only appeared againft the incendiary , 
no <dire&t proof could be produced. Alfred \refo- 
lutely denied the charge, and offered to prove his 
innocence by anoath before the pope. In thefe times 
of fuperftitious bigotry it was thought, that fuch a 
perjury could not efcape the vengeance of heaven : 
the offer was therefore accepted, Alfred repaired ‘to 
Rome, and the oath was adminiftered. by John X, 


_ who then filled the papal chair: but Alfred. was im-! 


ws . 
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| dependence. 
York... Their army was led by their two chiefs Sith- 


mediately feized with violent convulfions, and, in a 
few days after expired in the greateft agonies, What- 


ever might be the:caufe of this tragical event, which 


bears a very fufpicious afpect, the confpirator, was 
confidered as guilty, Athelftan confifcated his eftate, 
and gave it tothe monaftery of _Malmibury. 

But the danger of the confpiracy of Alfred did 


‘not terminate with his death. Pérfuaded that a ftrong 


party was formed againft Athelftan, the Danes of 
Northumberland revolted: they hoped to be joined 
by a powerful faction, and enabled to regain their in- 
They penetrated as far as the city of 


ric and Inguald ; and for fome time fuccefs followed 
their ftandards. . But Athelftan marched with fuch 
expedition, that the infurgents were furprized, and. 
Sithric was obliged. to fue for peace, which was 


granted 
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impoffible to eftablith a lafting peace with the Danes 

‘in Northumberland, imagined, that by attaching 
Sithric firmly to his intereft; an union might be 
effected between the two people. He therefore made 
Sithric king of Northumberland, and gave him his 
fifter Edgitha in marriage. This political ftratagem 
might poffibly have been attended with very happy 
effects, had not an unforefeen event rendered the 
fcheme abortive. Sithric unfortunately died a few 
months after his acceflion to the throne, before the 
projected union could take place. 

A.D. 926. Two of his fons, whom he had by a 
former marriage; thought themfelves entitled to the 
feat of their father, and took poffeffion of the throne, 
without waiting for the confent of Athelftan, who 
refented the infult offered him, and drove them from 
the kingdom. One of thefe princes efcaped into 
Scotland, and took refuge in the court of Conftan- 
tine, who then filled the Scottifh throne. Athelftan 
demanded the fugitive; which being refufed, he 
marched a ftrong army into Scotland, and reduced 
the kingdom to fuch diftreis, that, in order to pre- 
ferve his crown, Conftantine was obliged to make 
the moft humble fubmiffions, It is generally faid, 
that Conftantine did homage to Athelftan tor his 
dominions; but this is difputed. 

A.D. 934. Ambitious of recovering the honour 
he had loft, Conftantine joined in a confederacy with 
Anlaff, a Danifh prince fettled in Ireland; ana 
Owen, king of the Cumbrian Britons, in order to 
attack Athelftan, and reduce his power to narrower 
bounds. Owen accordingly marched; at the head 
of his Britons, to join Conftantine; and Anlaff 
came from Ireland with a numerous army; in a fleet 
of two hundred and fixteen fail of large fhips. 
The forces of Anlaff were landed on the north fide 
of the Humber, and marched immediately to join 
the allies. It was fome time before Athelftan could 
raife an army fufficiently powerful to chaftife the 
invaders of his country; and, during the intefval, 
the troops of the enemy committed many diforders in 
Northumberland : they even imagined that Athelftan 
did not dare to meet them in the open field; and this 
opinion rendered them infolent and carelefs. 
they foon found themfelves miftaken; Athelftan 
appeared, and a decifive battle became inevitable. 

For fome days the two armies continued quiet in 
their camps; no acts of hoftility paffed between 
them. During this interval of inaction, Anlaff 
formed a defign of feizing or affaflinating Atheiftan 
in his tent. He accordingly entered the Englifh 
camp in the drefs of a harper, and was well received 
by the foldiers. At laft he was introduced to Athel- 
ftan, who was fo delighted with his mufic, that he 
rewarded him nobly. A. foldier, who had formerly 
ferved under Anlaff, had fome fufpicion that it was 
his old general concealed in this difguife, and de- 
termined to obferve all his actions. Anlaff, who 
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fcorned to carry away the reward he had recetved 
from Athelftan; was no foonet beyond the limits of 
the Enelifh camp, than he cut a hole in the round, 
and hid the money: The foldier was now cohvinted 
that it was Anlaff; and immediately infotmed Athel- 
ftan of the difcovery. The kitic, fufpecting fome 
treacherous defien; ordered his terit to be removed ; 
and the fpot being left vacant; was octupied by 2 
bifhop, who had that evening joined, Athelftan with 
a reinforcement of troops. Every thing cotitintied 
quiet till midnight, when Anlaff, at the head of a 
chofen body of troops; broke into the Enelifh camp, 
repaired immediately to the fpot where he had ob- 
ferved the king’s tent; and flew the bifhop, with all 
kis followers: This ation gave the alarm, and 
Anlaff efcaped; with difficulty, to the allied army. 

As foon as the morning appeared; the Enelifh 
attacked the enemy; and the aétion foon bécame 
general: The victory was, for fome time, doubtful; 
but at laft declared for the Englifh. The allies were 
driven from the field of battle with prodigious 
flaughter; and the few that efcaped, fought their 
fafety in a precipitaté flight: Anlaff and Owen, 
with a fimall number of their followers; reached 
their fhips with the utmoft difficulty: Conftaritine 
was wounded, ahd taken prifoner: Bat unable to 
recovet his fpirits after this defeat, or determined 
not to do homage for his dominions, he refigned his 
crown, and retired into a convent. 

A:D: 941. Athelftan now reftéd from the tcils 
of war, and applied himfelf to a taflk more agreeable 
to his nature, the cultivation of the arts of peace: 
He applied himfelf; with the utmoft affiduity, to 
pfomote the happinefs of his people; and render it 
lafting: But while he was labouring for the good 


_of his country, he paid the debt of nature, in the 


forty-fixth year of his age, and the fixteenth of his 
reign. . 

_Athelftan was cre of the ofeateft princes among 
the Saxons. His valour and affability were equally 
great, and equally admired. “Though fuccefsful in 
war, he was naturally a lover of peace. He was at 
once intrepid, prudent, beneficent; and religious. 
He was learned himfelf, and a generous friend to the 
learned , refpeéted by his enemies, and beloved by 
his friends. Convinced that commerce 18 the true 
fource of riches, he encouragéd it to the utmoft of 
his power. He enacted a law; by which every mer- 
chant, who had made three long voyages to the 
Mediterranean, on his own account, was advanced 
to the rank of nobility: The fame honotr was con- 
ferred on a farmer who had acquired; by his own 
induftry, five hides of land; and who poffefied a 
chapel; a kitchen; a hall; and a bell. His defire 
of {preading the knowledge of the gofpel among his 
fubjeéts; fhould be mentioned with honour, He 


caufed the Bible to be tranflated into the Saxon lan+ 
guage, that every perfon might enjoy the advantage 
of being acquainted with the facred writings. 
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A.D.FG\;DMUND was not eighteen years of age 
O41. when he afcended the throne, on the death 
of Athelftan his brother; but had given fo many 
proofs of his valour againft the enemies of his coun- 
try, that the greateft expectations were juftly con- 
ceived of his reign. 

The Danes, however, confidered his youth as a 
favourable circumftance, and that an opportunity 
now offered for recovering their independence, and 
placing one of their own countrymen on the throne 
of Northumberland. They confidered Anlaff as a 
perfon well qualified for leading their armies, and 
fupporting himfelf againft the whole power of Ed- 
mund, Mefengers were accordingly difpatched to 
Ireland; and Anlaff, pleafed with an opportunity of 
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wiping. out the ftain of his late defeat, readily emi- 
braced the offer.- But not thinking his own army 
fufficient to oppofe Edmund, he formed an alliance 
with Olaus, king of Norway, and received from that 
prince a ftrong reinforcement of fhips and men, With 
this additional force he invaded Northumberland ; 
and the Danes, who were governed by the fpirit of 
revolt, joined his ftandards. He found means to 
carry on a fecret corfefpondence with the principal 
inhabitants of York, and was admitted into that 
city on his firft appearance. Mariy towris opened 
their gates to the invaders, and others were eafily 
teduced; fo that Arilaff was foon in poffeffion of 
the chief places in Northumberland. But his am- 
bition increafed with his acquifitions; the crawn he 
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came to receive was not fufficient to fatisty the'defires 
of Anlaff. He advanced into, Mercia, at the head 
of his army, and was very favourably received by 


his. countrymen, who joined his ftandards, and af~ | 


fifted him to reduce feveral places that had been 
wrefted from ehat kingdonyby Edward. 

The infolence of Anlaff fired young Edmund 
with:a defire of revenging the infults offered to his 
country. Heaffembled his army with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, and marched immediately againft the ene- 
my. The two armies met at Chefter, where a very 
obftinate battle enfued, and-continued till night put 
an end to the conteft.. The victory ftill continued 


doubtful : neither appearing to have gained any ad- | 


vantage over the other. Both armies encamped upon 
the field of battle, in order to renew the fight as 
fon as the morning appeared. But Odo and Wul- 
ftan, archbifhops of Canterbury and. York, laboured: 


the whole night to puta flop. to the further effufion | 


of. human blood, and -had the good fortune to. fuc- 
ceed. A peace. was concluded, by »which all the 
country north of Watling-ftreet was ceded to Anlaff, 
who. now fat down on the throne of Northumberland 
without oppofition, ; 

A. D. 943. Phe Danes foon pereeived they 
were ftrangers to their own intereft, when they called 
Anlaff to the throne. He had agreed to pay Olaus, 
king of Norway, a very confiderable fum for his af- 
fiftance, and foon after he received the feeptre, laid a 
very heavy tax on his fubjects to fulfil his engage- 
ments. The impoverifhed ftate of the country ren- 
dered this impoft doubly fevere. They complained, 
but obtained no redrefs : Anlaf¥ was inexorable. 
The natural confequences followed : the affections of 
the people were alienated from their king; they con- 
fidered him as an ufurper whom they had invited’ to 
the throne. The inhabitants of Deira went ftill 
farther: they fent for Reinald, the nephew of Anlaff, 
from-Ireland, and crowned him at York. “Anarchy 
fucceeded unanimity : the kingdom was divided into 
parties, and each endeavoured to eftablith their own 
power on the ruin of others. 

A. D..944. A favourable opportunity now: of- 
fered to reduce the infurgents, and Edmund was care- 
ful to embrace it. He made preparations for in- 
vading Northumberland, but carried them on in fo 
fecret a manner, that the Danes never tufpected that 
their country would foon become a fcene of war and 
defolation, They were wholly employed in haraffing 
one another, when Edmund entered Northumberland, 
and laid it wafte with fire and fword. The Danes 
were confounded: they had made no. preparations 
for a defence, and were therefore obliged. to fubmit to 


the clemency of the Englifh monarch. The foul of } 


Edmund was too generous to infult a fallen enemy: 
He even permitted each of them to wear the crown 
they had received from the people; but infifted on 
their embracing the. chriftian religion.. The Danish 
princes made no difficulty of complying with the 
terms of the treaty. - It was no uncommon thing for 
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them to be pagansor chriftians, as they were induced 
by circumftanees or conjunctures : they were always 
{wayed by intereft: they were too ignorant to com- 
prehend, and too ferocious to embrace the tenets of 
the gofpel. : ii hea 
A. D. 948. . The Cumbrian. Britons having af- 
fitted the Northumbrians .in their late revolt, Ed- 
mund marched into their country at the head) of his 
army; drove their prince from the throne, and_be- 
ftowed his dominions on Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land; who undertook the defence of the northern 
border, and did homage to Edmund, as lord para- 
mount of therfoil. sk 
A.D. 946. The fuccefs of Edmund reftored the 
tranquillity of England. Difappointments and'mis- 
fortunes had taught the Danes that oppofition only 


| accumulated diftrefs; and that there was no- other 


method of ‘acquiring happinefs, than that. of fub- 


| mitting quietly to the government. The -Englith, 


freed from the ravages of the ferocious Danes,. ap- 


| plied themfelves to cultivate the arts of peace. They 
were happy under the government of a prince, whofe 
valour bad reduced their enemies to fubjection, -and 
| whofe generofity. and humane government, encou- 
| raged them to improve the advantages that refulted 
| from the tranquillity of their country. But while 
| they were pleafing themfelves with the hopes of en- 
| joying, foralong interval of time, the bleffings of 


uninterrupted happineis, a tragical event blafted- all 
their hopes, and puta final period to all their expec- 
While the king was celebrating the ‘featt 
of St. Auguftine in the church of Puckle in Glou- 


| cefterfhire, he obferved at one of the tables a noto- 
' rious robber called Leoff, whom he himfelf had ba- 
| nifhed for his crimes. 


Provoked at his iniolence, he 
commanded the fteward to apprehend the villain. 


| But Leoff being too ftrong for the officer, refufed te 


quit the place.’ Exafperated at feeing his orders dif2 
obeyed even in his prefence, Edmund leaped from his 
feat, feized Leoff by the hair and threw him on thé 
floor, Perceiving his death inevitable, the villain 
drew a dagger, and plunged it into the monarch’s 


breaft. Death followed the wound, and Edmiind _ 


fell by the ignoble hand of a robber. His’ nobles, 
exafperated to madnefs, fell upon the regicide and 
cut him to pieces with their fwords. f 

The youth of this prince, and the fhort time he 


| fat upon the throne, render it impoffible to draw his 
| character with juftice and with truth. Too young'to 


difplay the talents which time would have unfolded, 


| it canonly be obferved, ‘that the imperfe@ fpecimens 
| he gave of his prudence feemed to indicate that he 


would have caftno difhonourable fhade on the iu 
trious virtues of his father. Equally valiant with his 
immediate predeceffors, he reduced the enemies of 
his country to obedience, he huthed the jarring’ pai 
fions of different people into peace. His. viétories 
in the field are irrefragable proofs of his courage ; 
the pains he took to render his people happy. are de. 
monitrations of his humanity. 
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A.D: DMUND left two fons, but being both 

946, ; infants, and therefore incapable of hold- 
ing the reins of government with that fleadinefs which 
the complexion of the times rendered neceffary, they 
were fet afide, and Edred, brother to the deceafed 
monarch, placed upon the throne, 

A change of government was a fignal of. rebellion 
to the Northumberland Danes. "They renounced 
their allegiance on the death of Edmund, and flew 
to arms to defend their independence. dred, who 


| was no flranger to their turbulent difpofitions, mareh- 


ed immediately into Northtmberland, agd wafted the 
country with fire and {word.... Terrified. at the! pro- 
grefs of the Englith army, the Danes had recourfe to 


their ufual method of negotiation; they fued-for peace 


in the moft abje€t manner, Edred granted their requeft; 


buttopreventanyinfurrections for thefuture, he placed 
garrifong in all the fortreffes of ftrength, under an able 
governor, who was charged to watch the motions of 


| the reftlefs Danes,. with the greateft circuimfpection, 
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Pes Dai 953. 2 Peace being thus reftored, Edred || tronage of Duitany attracted the veneration of the 


applied himfelf to exercifesmore agreeable to. his 
‘inclinations than, thote of war. 


Religion, or rather 
fuperftition, formed the chief feature in the character 
of Edred; and Dunftan, the famous abbot of Gla- 


-ftonbury; «was\ his. advifer;. his',dire€tor,’ and; in 


reality, the fole governor of the kingdom. . Dunitan 


“was one of thofe bold and enterprizing men, whom 
_pity cannot: foften, and. whofe ttubborn prejudices 


frequently interrupt the tranquillity of nations; He 
had no merits but thofe ef a churchman; a8 an. 
Englifhman, they were execrable. He was: zealous 
without difcretion; artful without’ wifdom ; profule 
without elegance ; and optn without fincerity. The 
fuperftitious monarch was, however, deceived; he 


-even fubmitted to receive corporal punifhment from 


his hands.’ The great objett, Dunftan had in view, 


and which he purfued with the molt unwearied dili- 


gence, was the celibacy of the-clergy, which he was 


defirous of extending over the whole! kingdom; 


and, to effect this, he did:not feruple to factifice- the 
lives of the innocent, or the! peace and harmony of 
his country. | Before this period, the monks in Eng- 


land lived: without any othet reftraint than:that of 


virtue; they were even»at liberty to marry, » ‘The 
kingdom was full of priefts andimonks, who lived 
publickly» with: their wives. » Celibacy was little 
known in England; the rule of St. Benedi& princi- 
pally prevailed. ‘The new. monks, under the pa- 


, people’ by the aufterity of their lives : 
| with warmth againft the fecular. cler. > whofe lives 
were immoral and offenfive, Provoked at this .at- 
|tack, and more at the lofs of their benefiees; of which 
they were deprived. to make way for the preferment 
of the’ new monks, the fecular clergy inveighed a- 
gaint them in the-moft violent manner ; their ha- 


they declaimed 


“Tangues were plentifully feafoned with invective and 


abuie,.- Thefe difputes difturbed the tranquillity of 
the: kingdom , they, excited very alarming commo- 
tions among a fuperftitious, and bigotted people, 
A.D.955. But heaven thought, proper to ftop, 
‘for “a, feaion, this unchriftian. contention, Edred 
-was feized with a, quinfey, and expired on the twenty- 
third, of ‘November,’ in, the tenth year of his reign; 
lamented by Dunftan and his monks, who. loft.a 
powerful friend, anda generous benefaétor, 
_. The: flatteries of the monks, and the fervilé ap- 
-plaules of a dehaded -multitude, have. given a falfe 
duftre to the character. of Edred, His valour was 
~unqueftionable; -his.virtue was never impeached: 
But fuperttition, the parent of mifery! and diferder; 


“blafted his fame, and tarnithed his reputation; ‘He 


difcarded his reafon, to follow the dictates of a blind 
enthufiafm ; and expofed. his people to contentions 
and diftrefs, to indulge the caprice,of a blind and 
headitrong zeal. 


A.D.JUX DWY, who afcended the throne on the || 


955. death of his brother Edred, was not above 
feventeen. years-of.age.when-he..was. placed in the 
feat of power by the unanimous fuffrages of the 
people. His foul was very fufceptible of the tender 


paflions; and the charms of Ethelgiva, a beautiful | 


princefs of the royal blood,” had made a’ ftrong im- 


preflion on his heart. She was related to him in the } 


third or fourth degree; but’ his paffion was« ‘too 
ftrone to fubmit to the ecclefiaftical rales 6f cén- 
faneuinity ; he* married the princefs without pub- 
lifhing his nuptials. Edwy did not tread in the fteps 
of his predeceffor ; he was no flave to fuperftition: 
He had a piercing genius of his own, and dared to 
follow the dictates of his reafon. Dunftan faw that 
he fhould no longer be trufted with the’ rdd: of 
power, and declaimed violently againft the vices of 
Edwy. ‘The whole fraternity of monks joined their 
leader, and concerted the difgrace of the monarch, 
An opportunity foon offered for putting their fcheme 


in execution. On the day of his coronation, Edwy, | 


fatigued with the tedious ceremony, and willing to 


avoid the exceffive drinking then univerfally prac- | 


tifed, retired from table to the apartment of Ethel- 
giva. The nobles looking upon the abfence of their 
King as an affront offered to themfelves, complained 
of the infult, Dunftan faw their difewft with a 
fecret fatisfa@tion, and ftartine from his feat, rufhed 
into the apartment of Ethelgiva, reproached the 
king for his behaviour in the harfheft terms, and 
dragged him forcibly back to the company of the 
nobles. 

Exafperated at this outrage of the infolent monk, 
Edwy determined to reftrain his power, and -con- 
vince him, that a polite behaviour at leaft is due to 
a monarch of England. His friends, who hated 
Dunftan, cherifhed the flames of refentment, and 
made ufe of every method 'in their power to inftigate 


Edwy.to revenge. ‘The prince accordingly called 


upon Dunftan to render an account of his admini- 
{tration of the treafury during the reign of Edred; 
Dunttan refuted to comply ; upon which he was de- 


Clated guilty of malverfation in his office, and. ba- 


nifhed ‘the kingdom, 


| to-arms 5 placed Edgar, a younger brother of Edwy, 


We oN, 


' This exertion of the foyal authority rowfed tke 
attention of the whole clergy. Odo, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, one of the moft virulent fanatics of the 
age, fufpecting that the refentment of Ethelgiva had 
been the principal caufe of Dunftan’s banifhment, 
determinedyto take a fevere revenge on that innocent 
princels. “His foul ‘was a ftranger to compaiffion ; 
he cherifhed not the virtue of humanity, He fent 
ifto the royal palace a company of foldiers,. who, 
with more than brutal violence, dragged the fair 
Ethelgiva from the arms of her royal confort, branded 
her ‘face with a red-hot iron, and conveyed her into 
Ireland. Happily for Odo, and unfortunately for 
his ‘country, the blind fuperftition of the times fup- 
ported his infolence. . The monks had filled the 
minds of the people with a falfe, ridiculous tertor 
they pretended that chriftianity itfelf muft ftand or 
fall with their order; they conftrued the juft refent: 
ment of offended: majefty into an aét of the highett 
impiety; they reprefented Dunftan as one of the 
vicegérents of heaven, ‘and his banifhment as a pre- 
lude tothe total deftruction of the ‘réligion of the 
gofpel. oat: 
}.xafperated atthe infolerice and barbarity of Odo; 
and afraid of his power, Edwy ‘turned all his rage 
againtt the monks, whom he banifhed from the 
kingdom. Had he purfued the blow, and: drove 
Odo alfo out of the ifland; had he employed the 
fame refolution in fecuring his throne, “as in vindi- 
cating his honours°the: wreath: of royalty would, 
probably, have flourifhed on his brow,’and an inter- 
val of tranquillity fucceeded the clamours af difap- 
pointed bigotry. But the popularity of Odo intimi= 
dated Edwy : he fuffered the infolent prelate to enjoy 
his power unmolefted, and loft his crown by the very 
method he took to preferve it. 
A.D. 957. There is no difficulty in arming a 
fuperftitious people againft their prince, when they 
are perfuaded he is an enemy to religion, The viru- 
lence of difappointed malice had blackened the eha- 
racter of Edwy; he-was'corifidered as a monfter of 
impiety, whofe actions’ cried to heaven for vengeance. 
The'inhabitants of Meértia-and Northumberland flew 


at 
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at their head, and proceeded to atts of violence. 
Dunftan was recalled from banifhment, and Edgar 
put himfelf wholly under his direction: ‘The ftand- 
ard of rebellion was changed into the ftandard of re- 
ligion, by the fanétion of a miracle. It was afferted 
that a voice was heard from heaven, commanding the 
nobles to fet the crown on Edgar’s head. Edwy was 
abandoned by all his fubjects, except the Weft Sax- 
ons, and finding it impoffible to {tem the torrent of 
oppofition, fhut himfelf up in the city of Gloucefter. 
About this time the lovely FEthelgrva, having been 
cured of her wounds, was returning from Ireland to 
enjoy once more the happinels of her hufband’s com- 
any, Butthe heart of Odo was {teeled againft ‘the 
{oft pleadings of compaffion : his emiflaries inter- 
cepted her in her journey, and Ethelgiva fell a victim 
to the fury of unrelenting bigotry. ees 
The civil war ftill raged with unrelenting violence; 
till at laft both parties, fatiated with blood and 
flaughter, and ‘perhaps feeling fome compaffion for 
the miferies of their country, aoreed to terminate 
their quarrel by a treaty of peace; by which Edgar 
was permitted’ to enjoy all his conquefts, with the 
title of king ; and Edwy obliged to content himfelf 
with the kingdom of Weflex. Odo paid the debt of 
nature during thefe unhappy divifions : he died with- 
out feeing the triumph of the monks over the fecular 
clergy. Dunftan was promoted to the bifhopric of 
Worcefter, to that of London, and tothe archiepif- 
copal fee of Canterbury. The confcientious monk 
{crupled not to enjoy all thefe three benefices at the 
fame time. : 
A.D. 959. Robbed of his amiable Ethelgiva, 
{tripped of his kingdom by an unnatural ufurpation, 
and confidered by his fubjeéts as a montfter of impiety, 
Edwy became a prey to melancholy. He had loft 


every thing that was dear to him, and life itfelf be- '. 


WistOoRY OF ENGLAND. 


i came a burden. 


A: D. 949! 
He pined in fecret, and at laft paid 
the debt of nature; but not without fome fufpicions 
of treachery. Several monks have related, that his 
foul having been carried into hell, one of thofe malig- 


nant fpirits flew immediately to Dunftan with the 


news; but that the faint, inftead of giving himfelf 
up to a cruel joy, prayed fo fervently for the deceafed, 
that the deity granted his falvation. Very little con- 
fidence furely can be placed in the veracity of writers, 
who {cruple not to propagate fuch abfurd relations. 
Pheichavadlets of few princes have fuffered more 
from monkifh malevolence than that of Edwy. 
They have loaded him with almoft every vice, though 
they have not been able to bring a-fingle inftance to 
fupport the calumny. His feverity to Dunftan has 
been reprefented as a crime of the deepeft dye; va 
crime againft the majefty of heaven. But. furely the 


infolence of that reforming monk deferved a feverer & 


Whatever power the harangues of 


+ 


chaftifement. 
pretended fanctity might, in that age of fuperftitious 
bigotry, have over the minds of an ignorant people, 
they have long fince loft their force. Reafon has 
refamed her throne, and ftripped hypocrify of the 
flimfy robe woven by the hand of monkifh fubterfuge 
to conceal her deformity ; and expofed to the detefta- 
tion of the humane and the virtuous, the deteftable 
vices that fo long lurked under the cloak of religion. 
It isnot, however, intended to reprefent the charac- 
ter of Edwy as. perfect. F railties form one of. the 
charaéteriftics of humanity. A prince abfolutely 
faultlefs muft be more than man. His 
ever, may be urged as-an apology for all his failings. 
Had he, like his predeceffors, fabmitted to the go- 
yernment of Dunftan, all his faults had been for- 
gotten, and his virtues difplayed with all the powers 
of monkifh eloquence. 


‘sy D G 


A.D.fNXOULD any excufe be offered for rebellion, 

: the merits of Edgar» would have excul- 
pated the infurgents. Defirous of cultivating the arts 
of peace, he took the moft prudent methods to -fe- 
cure tranquillity. He was too well acquainted with 
the turbulent difpofition of the Northumbrian Danes 
to truft them with any power. He divided their 
country into two governments, and ftationed a ftrong 
body of troops on the northern borders, that they 
might be always at hand to ftop the inroads of an 
enemy, and quell any infurre@tion that might happen 
among the reftlefs inhabitants. 

But what rendered him far more formidable, and 
will tranfmit his name with honour to pofterity, was 
his powerful navy, which was far fuperior to any 
thing enjoyed by his predeceffors. His fleet was 
fuperior to all the marine forces in Europe. Authors 
are not agreed with regard to the number of his 
fhips : Malmfbury fays, that his navy confifted.of 
no lefs than four thoufand eight hundred veffels : 
others, that their number was not more than three 
thoufand fix hundred.. But however that be, this 
powerful navy» was divided into three fquadrons. 
"Phe firft was conftantly ftationed on the eaftern, the 
fecond on the weftern, and: the third on the northern 
coafts of the kingdom. 


Nor did he fufer this powerful navy to be idle and } 


rotting in different harbours ; he kept them cruifing 
during the fummer months, and always in readinefs 
to attack an enemy onhisfirft appearance. He him- 
felf failed round the ifland conftantly once a year. 
His cuftom was to go on board the eaftern f{quadron 
immediately after Eafter, and failing to the weftward 
fcoured all the channel fromthe mouth of the Thames 
to the Land’s-End’ in Cornwall. This being the 
limit of their cruife, he went, on board the weftern 


A R. 


fleet, and ftanding to the northward he looked into 
every bay and creek, on the Englifh and Scottifh 
coafts, and alfo of Ireland and the Hebrides. Then 
going.on board the northern {quadron he vifited all 
the harbours in that quarter, and landed at the mouth 
of the Thames. Thefe and other regulations con- 
ceived with prudence and executed with vigour, pre- 
ferved his en fubjects in a due fubordination, and 
rendered him the terror of his enemies. But the fa- 
vour he fhewed the monks was the moft powerful me- 
thod he employed to eftablifh the public tranquillity. 
It is not, however, eafy to determine, whether thefe in- 
dulgences flowed from his inclination, his gratitude, 
or his policy. This, however, is certain, that Dun- 
ftan and two other bifhops, who were equally devoted 
to him, were confulted in all the affairs of govern- 
ment ; they may even be faid to have directed every 
meafure of importance. The fecular clergy were 
ignominioufly expelled from the monafteries, and 
their places filled with Benedictine monks, who were 
equally zealous in promoting the interefts of their 
own order, and in expofing the vices, and loading 
with obloquy the members of other religious efta- 
blifhments. They were fupported by the hand of 
power, and all arguments urged againtt them were in 
vain. Edgar convened a general council of the ec- 
clefiaftics of his kingdom, and pronounced in that 
affembly a long difcourfe againft the fecular clergy. 
He painted their vices in the moft glaring and odious 
colours. This {peech, which was then confidered as 
a mafter-piece of eloquence, is deeply tinétured with 
the fpirit of the times. Among a multitude of grave 
accufations, there occurs a ridiculous charge againft 
the fecular clergy, on account of the fmallneis of 
their treafure, which in that fuperftitious age, was 


4 


} confidered as an accufation of no fmmall importance. 
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youth, how- | 
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This harangue ptoctred him the moft unbounded 
adulation of the monks. But their erideavours to 
change ctimes into virtues have now loft their force , 
their eulogitims are ebnoxious to fufpicion, and their 
panegyrics to ridicule. 
Edgar was remarkable for the diffolutenefs of his 
manners, The virtue of no lady was fafe, if .cele- 
brated for hef beauty. Even the tacred recefles of 
devotion were not fufficient to protect innocence, 
nor feclude from the amorotis monarch the votaries to 
religion. He carried off and ravifhed a nun, though 
- oppofed by the whole convent. Dunitan, indeed, 
reproached him for this’ attrocious crime, but no 
other punifhment was inflicted on him, than a prohi- 
bition from wearing his crown during feven years. 
Edwy, who had not been half fo criminal, was de- 
prived of his fceptre: But Edwy oppofed, and Edgar 
fupported Dunftan: 
A.D. 961: But, among all the amotous adven- 
“tures of Edgar, that by which he obtained the beau- 
tiful Elfrida is the moft fineular, and therefore mutt 
not be paffed over in filence. — 
daughter ahd‘heirefs to Ordgar, earl of Devon; one 
of the: firft and’ richeft noblemen: in the kingdom. 
Defirous. of fixing in her mind the principles of 
virtue, Ordgar caufed his daughter to be edicated 
privately in the country ; but the fame of her beauty 
could not Be corifined ; it filled the whole kingdom. 
Edgar often. heartl the praifesof Elfrida, arid con- 
ceived a‘defign of making her his partner in the 
throne, But, -defirous: of “knowing -vhether her 
charms were“réally equal to the portrait delineated 
by fame, Edgar difpatched Athelwold, his favourite 
and firft- minifter, into Devonthire, with ‘directions 
to pay “a vifit» to- her father, in’ order to obtaii a 
fight of Elfrida, and bring him a certain account 
of her beauty.’ Athelwold himfelf was young, and 
very fufceptible of the tender: paffions ; fo that the 
charms of Elfrida ftifled in hus.breaft- every fenti- 
ment of ‘duty; and infpiredthim with a refolution of 
attempting ‘to gain her for himfelf.. He returned to 
Edgar, and made a falfe’ report of the charms of 
Elfrida: he reprefented*her as-a perfon of ordinary 
beauty ; and convinced Edgar, that’ fhe was not an 
object proper for his affeétionsi) He, however, art- 
fully infinuated, that though: fhe was: unworthy to 
be the confort of a’ king, fhe would be an advan- 
tageous match for a fubject; and that the vaft eftate 
of her father would be to him a fufficient compen- 
fation for the’ want of beauty inher perfon. Edgar 
readily gave his confent, and Ethelwold,. foon after, 
married Elfrida. » Confcious of the danger that muft 
attend him, . fhould: Edgar. difcover the treacherous 
part he had acted; Athelwold took every precaution 
imichis power ‘to! conceal: the beautiful Eltrida from 
obfervation. But his perfidy was not long concealed. 
Edgar, either by chance, or the information of fome 
enemy to Athelwold, was informed of the whole 
tranfaction.| Exafperated at the treachery ~ of his 
favourite, Edear determined to take a ‘feveré’ re- 
venge; but, in‘order to render the blow more cer- 
tain, he diffembled his:ragej and told Ethelwold, ii 
a very carelefs manner, that he intended to hunt*in 
the neighbourhood .of his: feat, and propofed to pay 
him a vifit. “The favourite; alarmed ‘at the kine’s 
defign, and being incapable of making any plaufible 
excufe to elude the royal vifit, fet out a few hours 
before ‘the king, under pretence of making the ne- 
ceflary preparations, 


addrefs to conceal from the amorous’ monarch thote 
charms which nature had fo lavifhly beftowed’ upon 
her, left they fhould prove the deftruétion -of their 
domeftic peace. But his requeft was made to a 
woman confcious of the power of beauty, and en- 
flamed with the ambition of feeing a monarch at her 
feet, Inftead of purfuing the advice of her hufband, 


Oe Hi @ 


Elfrida was the | 


| vafions, do hirh the higheft honour. 


On his arrival, he di¢ovéréd | 
the whole to Elfrida, conjuring her to ufe her®utmoft | 
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fhe ftudioufly difplayed all tle graces of her perfor: 
Love and fury took poffeffion of the infulted mo- 


narch’s breaft,; but he concealed the eathéring {ftorm, 


from the eyes of his perfidious favourité:” Hé car- 


ried him with him to hunt in the foreft of Harewood; 
and ftabbed him with his own hand. Elftida, to 


expiate the guilt ef being aceeffary to the murdet of 


lier Hufband; ereéted a monaftery oh the: fpot where 
he was flain, and was, foon after, married to Edgar. 

A.D.974. But thefe fallies of irregular patfion 
did not divert the attention of Edgar from pronicting 


the happinefs of his people. The whole kingdom 


had-hitherto been infefted with wolves, and Edgar 
nobly exerted his authority to éXtirpate’ that rave- 
nous {pecies of animals from the Kingdom; But, 
on being clofely putfued; they took fhelter in the 
mountains and forefts of Wales: 


Edgar; therefore, 
changed the tribute, which had beet impoféd tipon 


the Welfh princes; into an annual tax of three hun- 


dred heads of wolves: This produced the defired 


effect ; that cfeature, in a littte timé, was no longer 


to be found in any. part of the kitledom: cae. 
The monks, whd have givén' us the hiftory of 


Vi a 


Edgar’s reign; haye famefully neglected the chro- 
nology, in order to drefs up every period Of his 
government in the tinfel tobe of flattefy. The 


whole is rather a panepyri¢ on his perfon atid cha- 
rater, than a regular feries of His a€tions: It was, 
however, about this time, that Edgar pave afi iriftance 
of his vanity, which it would have beeh fio reproach 
to their endeavours to add a luftre to his character, 
had his hiftorians fuffered it to elidé down the cur- 
rént of time neglected -and fotgotten: Edgar fum- 
moned the tributary princes to atténd him at Cliefter, 
afd going on board his barge, they rowed Him down 


| the river Dee to the monaftery of St. Johri the Baptift, 


while he hinifelf fat at the helnt. Pease! 
A.D.975.. The peaceable reioi of Edgat now 
dréw towards a clofe. Few princes, in thofe turbu- 
lent times, ever enjoyed a longer interval of tran- 
quillity’;) indeed, few ever took’ fuch pfudeht me- 
théds to obtain it. “He was feared and telpected by 
his enemies, from his acceffioh to the throne, till he 
paid the debt of nature; which happened’ in thé 
thirty-third year of his age; and the nineteénth of 
his reign. : Seto Sea 
Tt isino eafy tafk to draw a juft character of Edgar. 
Fhe ‘monks, not fatisfied with difplaying his virtues 
as aking, have been ambitious of making him pais 
for ‘a faint. But furely it is difficult to téconcile his 
actioris and the diffolutenefs of his mannefs with the 
ehriftian -perfections that conftituté that character 
If the enriching churches and mohaftcties be ¢on- 
fidered- as’ the greateft virtues, Edear may be juftl 
confidered as a faint: This was indeéd the opinion 
in that-ace of ignorance and bigotry, dnd on that. 
bafis the fanGtity of Edgar is founded.’ The ages of 
fupefftition are not thé fame with th¢ ages of morality. 
But though Edgar has no Claini tothe title con- 
fetred upon him by the pent of adulation, his political 
talents for government add ‘a ‘feal. liftre to his cha- 


| raéter: “Notwithftanding’ his youth, He was. a con- 


fummate politician, a wilé legiflator, a patriot King. 
The prudent methods ‘he purfued for preventing in- 
His laws for 
the'/prefervation of ‘civil happinefs “are ‘eqitally ad- 
mirable.’ Ever attentive to the trade of his fubjécts, 
he regulated the coin of the kingdom, and took care 
that it fhould be of a propet degree of finencfs, in 
order to fupport the credit of the nation in fortign 


| markets. )’ He alfo reduced the weights and meafurts 


to one ftandard. In 4 word, he exerted Himfelf fo 
nobly to procure the happiriefs of his people, and 
maintain the honour of his crown, that it were to bé 
wifhed his failings had been lefs, or that they had 
been for ever buried in the gulph of forgetfulnets. 


EDWARD; 


go A.D.975: 


HIS Tom YAO F ENGLAND. 


ALD.G7R 


EDWARD, furnamed THE MARTYR. 


A.D. ISCORD, and all the horrors of a civil 
975. war, threatened the nation on the death 
of Edgar. ‘The great power of Dunftan had alarmed 
the nobles, and they were now defirous of prevent- 
ing the mitre from giving laws to the crown. The 
ambitious Elfrida was no {tranger to their fentiments, 
and determined, if poffible, to obtain for Ethelred, 
her own fon, the fceptre of his father, and exclude 
Edward from his birthright. She fanned the flame 
of fufpicion in the breafts of the nobles, by placing 
the tyrannical defigns of the monks in the moft 
odious point of light. Succefs at firft attended the 
labours of Elfrida: the nobles were alarmed at their 
danger; the monks were driven from their benefices 
in many parts of the kingdom, and the fecular clergy 
reftored to their poffeffions. This fuccefsful be- 
ginning encouraged Elfrida, whofe credit increafed 
In proportion as that of the monks declined, Some 
doubts had long fubfifted with regard to the former 
marriage of Edgar, and Elfrida loft not the advan- 
tage: fhe urged them, with all.the force of female 
eloquence, as a fufficient reafon for fetting afide the 
fucceffion of Edward. Dunftan faw his danger; 
and, by vigilance and activity, rendered the fcheme 
of Elfrida abortive. He fummoned an affembly of 
the ftates, and met them in all the pomp of ec- 
clefiaftical ereatnefs. He knew the power of Elfrida’s 
party, and feared the majority. would declare for 
Ethelred. No time was therefore given for debate’ 
the archbifhop, inftead of explaining the intention 
of this general meeting, led Edward into the midft 
of the affembly, and fet the crown on his head, 
The members were aftonifhed at: his arbitrary pro- 
ceeding, but the great. power of Dunftan filenced 
every complaint. The refentment. of. the people, 
who confidered that prelate as a prophet, and,one 
of the vicegerents of heaven, extorted a general 
confent. Edward was placed upon the throne of 
his father. 

The reins of government fell into: the hands of 
Dunftan on the acceffion of Edward, who was only 
fourteen years of age when he received, from the 
hands of that prelate, the fceptre of Edgar, The 
fecular clergy were now expofed to all the fury of 
monkifh refentment. But as the declarations of a 
prince in his minority, and wholly at the devotion 
of Dunftan, would carry the moft glaring marks of 
fufpicion, recourfe was had to miracles and revela- 
tions in behalf of the monks. A general: council 
was held at Winchefter,. where a voice iffuing from 
a crucifix declared in favour of the order of St. 
Benedict. But this pretended miracle was performed 
in too blundering a manner to extort conviction ; 
the monks only afferted it was real. Dunftan was 
exafperated at the obftinacy of his opponents, and 
took care his next miracle fhould be attended with 
more alarming confequences. _ A general council was 
held at Calne, in Wiltfhire, where, before the major 
part of the members were arrived, Beornholm, an 
frifh bifhop celebrated for his learning, offered to 
undertake the defence of the: fecular clergy but 
Dunftan declined the conteft, under pretence that. he 
was old and infirm; adding, that it would be the 


higheft degree of impiety to difpute on a fubjeét 


which had been determined by a miraculous voice 
from heaven. Beornholm confidered this anfwer as 
a mere fubterfuge, and determined to maintain his 
thefis before the whole affembly ; but, a dreadful 
cataftrophe prevented his defign, He had hardly 
begun the debate, before the oor of the room, in 
which the affembly was held, fell down, and great 
numbers were crufhed to death; but the beam which 
fupported the feat of Dunftan, ftood firm, and the 
prelate remained unhurt amidft the general flaughter. 
Thefe pious frauds, confidered as miracles in thefe 
times of ignorant bigotry, put an end to the conteft. 
It was thought that the Deity had vifibly interpofed 
in favour of the celibacy of the clergy, and no far- 


ther oppofition was made to the fcheme for extending. 


it over the whole kingdom. 

Soon after Edward’s acceffion tothe throne, El- 
frida retired, with her fon, to Corf-caftle, im Dorfet- 
fhire. -All animofities between her and the reigning 
prince feemed to be entirely forgotten, and\the former 
peace and harmony to be reftored. .On the part. of 
Edward, this reconciliation was real; but Elfrida 
nurfed in fecret the fury of revenge, and waited only 
for a favourable opportunity to execute her horrid 
defign. 

A. D. 978. Edward, who harboured no-fufpicion 
of treachery, left his attendants in the adjacent toreft, 
where he was hunting}. in order to: pay a vifit.:to-his 
mother-in-law. Hewas received with all the external 
marks of affection by Elfrida; but while he was 
drinking a cup of wine, he was treacheroufly ftabbed 
in the back by one of her fervants, whom the ambi- 
tious Elfrida had prevailed upon to execute her horrid 
purpofe. 
diately fet fpurs to his horfe, to efcape a fecond blow, 
and reach his companions ; but the ftroké was mortal! 
He fainted with the lofs of blood, fell from his horfe; 
and one,of his feet catching in the ftirrup, he was 
drageed a confiderable diftance along, the: road; and 
expired. The fervants of Elfrida followed Edward, 
took up the: body, and threw it into.a well, to con: 
ceal, if poffible, the horrid murder, | But: theimat- 
tempts were in vain; the body was found afew days 
after, and buried at Wareham. Elfrida, either {tung 
with remorfe for the horrid crime fhe had committed; 
or to prevent the effects of the ftorm which threatened 
to overwhelm her, retired into one of thé. monafteries 
fhe erected to. expiate her guilt, and paffed the ires 
mainder of her days in penitence and obfcurity. 

The, {mall tme the unfortunate prince Edward 
filled the throne, his youth; and théfew civil:events 
that happened in his :reign, rendersit imhpoffible:to 
draw, his character... The monks, ‘who-were'the only 
hiftorians of thefe times, have repréféntedihim as ‘a 


faint, but. without giving any reafons for conferring 


the appellation. upon him. ‘They; have, however, 


| furnifhed us with:the only, plaufible. reafom that:cani 
| be given for his.acquiring the furname of) martyr. 


They tell us, that miracles were wrought at his tomb: 
The peculiar favour conferred by the Deity on the 
ancient martyrs, was, if we believe the monks, ex= 
tended to Edward, 
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Edward, on receiving the wound, imme> | 
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A. D.UNTHELRED was now the lawful heir to 
978. the throne of England. The crime of 
Elfrida, which fecluded her from the world, pro- 
cured the fcepte for her fon. Dunftan faw it would 
be in vain to oppofe his acceffion, and therefore 
anointed Ethelred, and placed the crown upon his 
head. He knew *thé:difpofitions . of Ethelred were 
never favourable to the monks; and fufpected that his 
own behaviour in the conteft between him and his 
brother had not rendered them more propitious. But 
he hoped that time might efface the injury, and the 
‘ fanctity of the monks recommend them to his pro: 
tection. 

Ethelred was only in the twelfth year of his apes 
when he afcended the throne of his anceftors:; He 
was without experience, without learning; without 
knowledge. He had no capacity, no genius, no 
courage, His abilities were unequal to the tafk of 
governing a kingdom in the midft of a profound 
, peace, much lefs in times of danger arid diftiefs, 
The nation was rent into two factions, both courted 


the favour of Ethelred, and both endeavoured to | 


blacken the character of each other. He wahted 
penetration to diftinguith the carefles of fidelity from 
thofe.of adulation, and became fluctuating and irre- 
folute : hence his whole condu& was-a feries of tinsi- 
dity, indolence, perplexity and diftruft. “The nobles 
had taken advantage of his brothet’s weaknefs, to 
render their power almoft independent of the crown. 
The royal authority had, ina great meafure, lott its 
force, and the fafety of the nation, which depended 
on the union of the nobility, was deftroyed. ’ 

‘A.D. 987. The monks had more than‘once ex. 
perienced that Ethelred was not a friend to their order, 
He befieged the bifhop of Rochefter in the capital of 
his own diocefe; and the prelate was obliged to pur- 
chafe his fafety with a confiderabfe fum of money. 
But the oppofition they met with from Ethelred, was 
anly a prelude to their misfortunes; Dunftan now 
paid the debt of nature, and left them expofed to the 
malice of their enemies. A ftrong conteft enfued 
with regard to a perfon qualified to fill the fee of 


Dunftan. The monks were at laft victorious, ‘and 
Ethelgar, a monk of Glaftonbury, waselected atch-. 


bifhop of Canterbury. He did not, however, lone 


enjoy the archiepifcopal dignity; and on his death, 
the fee was occupied by Siricius, originally a monk’ 


of the fame feminary. “But he was not equal to Dun- 
ftan either in abilities or affection for the monks, 


Sixty years had elapfed fince the kingdom had been | 


defolated by the ravages of the Danes: The navy 
of Edgar had ruined ‘their fleets, and confined their 
pytatical cruifes to the thores and harbours of the 
continent. But the feeble adminiftration of Ethel- 
red, and the deftruétion of! the Englith fhips, which 
had been fuffered to rot in their harbours, encou- 
raged that northern people to renew’ their ravages. 


They did not, however, ‘attempt a general invafion 


ull by feveral previous trials they were affured of the 
weaknefs of the governmtnt. Having thus obtained 
fafficient knowledge of the difpofition of the Eng- 
lith, Guthmund and Juftin, two Danith enerals, 
landed'with a powerful army at Ipfwich in Suffolk. 
But neither the calamities of his country, nor the 
danger of lofing his crown, could roufe Ethelred 
from the couch of indolence. Inftead of taking the 
field in perfon, or endeavouring to excite the courage 
of his fubjects, he liftened to the timorous counfel of 
Siricius, archbifhop of Canterbury, and procured a 


Bie a ce 


| fhite without oppofition. 


| fixteen thoufand pounds, 


Il, 


refpite from the hotrors of devaftation by a siethod 
calculated rather to ftimulate their avarice, and aug- 
ment their confidence of fuccefs; than to procure a 
lafting peace to his fubjeés; He purchafed the de- 
parture of the Danes, at the price of ten thoufand 
pounds: This infamous treaty was atterded with 
the confequences that mutt have been expected: The 
Danes employed the money they received front Ethel- 
red in fitting out a more powerful fleet, not to tavage 
but te conquer the ifland; 

A. Di 993: TFhis formidable arriament was tom: 
manded by Sweyn, kine of Denmark, and Olaus, 
king of Norway. They ravaged Durham and York- 
At laft the Englith army 
appeared, and the Danes would have paid dearly for 
their plunder; had not three of their leaders; all of 
Danith extraction, betrayed the caufe they had un- 
dertaken to defend. They bafely went over to the 
enemy, and left their troops to be cut to pieces by the 
{words of the barbarians. Fluthed with fuccefs; and 
animated with. avarice, the Danes advanced again{t 
London, but the citizens oppofed the enemy with fo 
much fpirit and refolution, that the ittvaders, after 
lofing a great number of men, were obliged to raife 
the fiege, and make a precipitate retreat; This dif. 
appointment raifed the fury of the Daties to. the 
higheft pitch ; they laid great part of Kent, Suffex, 
and Hampfhire wafte; and committed the moft ‘hor- 
rid cruelties on the innocent inhabitants: In this 
diftrefs, recourfe was again had to neGotiatiofi,, afd 
the Danes agreed to quit the country on receiving: 
The treaty was concluded 
and the enemy returned to their own country. Olaus, 
who embraced chriftianity in Englandy and who is 
regiftered among the faints, religioufly obferved the 
conditions of the agreement. He never more at- 
tempted to interrupt the tranquillity of England; 

A.D. 999. The interval of peace purchafed by 
this infamous treaty, was of no long duration, New 
armies of barbarians under different leaders foon fe- 
turned, and {pread the horror of war and devattation 
over various parts of the country. ‘The cowardly in- 
dolence of the king, and the treacherous behaviour 
of his fubjects, increafed thé dreadful calamities, ‘and 
threatened the ifland with inevitable deftru@ion, In 
this alarming crifis, an unexpected event faved the 
kingdom. ‘The Danes whom the famous Rollo a 
century before had fettled in Normandy, and who 
had always fupported their countrymen in theif de-- 
{cents on the Enelifi coaft, now ftood in need of their 
affiftance. Robert, king of France, had deféated’ 
the army of Richard II. duke of Normandy, and 
threatened to drive him out of his dominions; ° The 


Danes in England flew immediately to the affiftarice 
of Richard, and the Englith enjoyed a fhort fefpite 


from the miferies of war. 
A.D. 1000. But Ethelred was too indolent to 

make a proper ufe of this interval of tranquillity ; 

the Danes when they returned’ from Normandy, 


| found the kingdom as defencelefs' as before, They 
_ again Commenced theit ravages, and, if poffible, ex- 


ceeded their former acts of barbarigy. Ethelred had 
wewprecourfe to his ufual expedients, 1n order to pur 


_chafe a peace for a people he wanted couragé to de- 


fend. He agreed to pay the eriemy twenty-four 
thoufand pounds, provided they would immediately 
depart the kingdom, The money was raifed by a tax 


-levied on the people, under the denominatién of 


Danegeld. Ta 
ADs 


5A A.D. 1016. 


Jutely neceffary ; and Edric, finding his perfidy de- 
teéted, went over to the enemy. 
- Canute now ravaged the country without oppo- 
fition. The diftrefs of the people was augmented 
by infolence, and barbarity was added to deftruction. 
The heart of Edmund was’ pierced by the miferies 
of his country, but treachery prevented his afford- 
ing them any relief. In the midft of thefe dreadful 
fcenes of adverfé fortune, Ethelred paid the debt of 
nature, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the thirty- 
feventh of his reign. nit Sea 
Few of the virtues that add luftré to a crown fell 
to the thare of Ethelred. His cruelty in maflacring 
the Danes has ftained his -charaéter with’ infamy. 
His indolence, at the beginning of his reign, involved 
his country in misfortunes ; and‘ his attachment ~to 
the traitor Edric completed its diftrefs- The moft 
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corifummate abilities would, indeed, have béen hardly 
fufficient to fave the nation at this dangerous ‘crifis, 


when diffentions prevailed among the counfellors, 
and treachery among ‘the. generals. ‘The timorous 


difpofition of Ethelred was ill. adapted to hold the. 


reins of government in thofe times of danger and 


| diftra@tions He wanted that fortitude which was 


neceflary tov fupport bim amidft fuch complicated 
{cenes of national diftrefs ; and that intrepidity which 
would have animated him to punifh treachery,. and 
retaliate-on the invaders .of his country all the ‘mi- 


| {eries they had inflicted upon ‘an innocent people. 


Ethelred was not, ‘however, wholly deftitute of 
virtues, He enacted fevéral excellent laws, by which 
the property and fafety of the fubject ~were fecured, 
both from the oppreffive power of the great, and the 
illegal innovations of the artful. 


2 


EDM U:‘N D UL 


A.D.YE valour and intrepidity, blended with 


- 


1016. compaflion, and. directed by prudence, 
could have faved the nation from the yoke of flavery, 
Edmund would have accomplifhed the noble defign.. 
But the power of the enemy, and the treachery. of 
pretended friends, rendered the tafk fuperior to hu- 
man abilities. Canute, at the head of a victorious 
army, threatened the deftruétion of Englith liberty. 
Unanimity was abfolutely neceffary at this alarming 
ctifis; but Edmund had reafon to fear, that both his 
nobility and prelates were deeply tinétured with per- 
fidy. The foul of Edmund, however, was fuperior 
to fear: he nobly exerted all his abilities in the caule 
of his country; and having raifed an army in Weflex, 
took the field againft the invader. 

London had always continued faithful to the family 
of Edgar, and repelled every attempt that had been 
made againft it. Canute well knew the importance 
of that city; he confidered it as the principal fupport 
of Edmund, and that both muft ftand or fall toge- 
ther.. He therefore attempted to inveft the city in 
the abfence of Edmund; but he faw no hopes of 
fuccefs, unlefs he was mafter of the river, both above 
and below the bridge, in order to prevent provifions 
from being, carried into the city by boats from the 
country. To effect this defign, he dug a deep canal 
on the Surry fide, through which he turned the cur- 
rent of the river, and, by that artifice, drew his fhips 
above the bridge. He was now matter of the ftream, 
both above and below the city,: which he furrounded 
with his works. But the Londoners defended. the 
place with fuch obftinacy, and made fo many fuc- 
cefsful fallies, that Canute was obliged to ratfe- the 
fiege, after lofing a confiderable part of his army. 

Edmund was advancing to therelief of his capital, 
when Canute abandoned. the undertaking. At laft 
the two armies met at Penne, in Somerfetfhire, and a 
bloody battle enfued. The viétory was long doubt- 
ful, but at laft declared in favour of Edmund; and 
Canute was obliged to retire to Winchefter, to recruit 
his army. 

'.. The two kings now feemed determined. to. put an 
end to the war by a decifive battle. ‘They met at 
Sceorftan, on the borders of Gloucefterfhire. The 
battle was fought with the utmoft intrepidity by both 
armies, and night put an end to the conteft, before 
any advantage had: been gained on-either fide. As 
{oon as the morning appeared, the battle was renewed 
with the fame fury as before. Edmund flew from 
rank to rank, was prefent in every danger, and 
marked his tracks with flaughter. Victory hovered 
over his ftandard, and was on the point of declaring 
in his favour, when the traitor Edric, by a ftratagem, 
changed the fortune of the day.. He cut off the head 
ot one,Ofmer, whofe countenance greatly refembled. 
that of Edmund, fixed it upon the point of a {pear, 


furnamed IRONSIDE. 


and fhewing it in triumph, called out to the Englith, 
“ Behold the head of your king!.Edmund Js no, 
“ more!” The forces of Edmund were feized with 
confternation ; and he was obliged to raife his helmet, 
before he could convince them of their miftake ; 
but he could not, by all his efforts, regain the ad- 
vantage he had loft. The victory was,again doubt- 
ful, when night put an end to the fcene of flaughter. 
Edmund waited impatiently for the morning, not 
doubting but he fhould foon obtain a complete vic- 
tory over the Danifh forces: but the firft bluthes of 
the dawn convinced him that no enemy. was _near., 
Canute, dreading the confequence of, a third engage- 
ment, had taken the advantage of the night to re-, 
treat from the field of battle, and was then at too 
great a diftance for Edmund to fall upon his rear. 

The infamous Edric now returned to Edmund’s 
camp, and, with all the marks of fincere contrition, 
iniplored his pardon for his former condué. The 


he believed the traitor’s repentance to be real, and’ 
again admitted him into his favour. Succefs, for 
fome. time, attended the ftandards of Edmund; fe- 
veral parties of the Danes were defeated, and Canute 
was determined to rifk his fortune on one decifive 
action, Edmund attacked the enemy with an irre- 
fiftible fury ; and the Danifh army muft have been 
cut to pieces, had not the traitor Edric omce more 
defeated the efforts of Edmund. Inftead of charging 
the Danifh army, he fled from the field of battle,. at 
the head of the wing under his command, |The 
flight of fo large a part of the army flruck the Eng- 
lifh with a pannic; nor were all the attempts of 
Edmund fufficient to rally the broken fquadrons, 
and lead them once more againft the enemy. A 
dreadful flaughter enfued, and Canute triumphed 
over the ftandards of Edmund. 

But the courage of that prince was not to be de- 
preffed by misfortunes. He applied himfelf, with 
the utmoft alacrity, to recruit his forces, and foon 
found himfelf at the head of an army fufficient to 
difpute the palm of viétory with the enemy. Canute 
was aftonifhed to fee Edmun@ again approaching 
with the utmoft intrepidity, and was alarmed for the 
confequences. He had purchafed the laft victory 
with the blood of mary of his beft officers, and 
even owed his fuccefs to treachery. He, however, 
led his forces againft the Englifh; but both armies 
feemed unwilling toengage. ‘The two princes acted, 
on this occafion, with the utmoft caution ; they ftood 
oppofite to each other, but neither gave the fignal 
to engage. During this dreadful interval of inaction, 
a captain in the Englifh army advanced, and, ina 


war had brought upon the innocent inhabitants, in 
the moft pathetic manner; and obferved, that as the 


two . 


foul of Edmund was too fufceptible of compaffion, ” 


florid fpeech, difplayed the diftrefs which this fatal - 
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A.D; 1017: 

‘ $* 

two kings were equal with regard to ‘perfonal cou 
tage; it would be an act of humanity, by preventing 
the, total depopulation of the ifland, for the leaders: to’ 
_ puta final, period to, their quarrel by fingle combat } 
adding, that.the victor fhould be acknowledged {o- 
vereign by both armies, This propoial obtained an 
univerfal approbation. “A, general fhout enfued 
the two leaders fubmitted to the propofed decifion ; 
and retired, with a fmall number of their friends, 
into the ifle of Alney, an ifland in the Severn ;\ their 
troops lining the oppofite banks of the ftream, and 
waiting impatiently the event of a. combat, which 


pofed to make a divifion of the kingdom, and ter- 
minate their quarrel by.an act of mutual. friendthip: 
‘The generous Edmund liftened to the propofal, he 
was more defirous of healing the wounds of his 
bleeding country, than of being placed. in the feat 
of power... The fury,of the paffions immediately 


The two princes threw away their: {words, and flew 
into the embraces of each other. Both armies catched 


general fhout of undiflembled joy. 
concluded in the prefence of the nobles and principal 


that Edmund fhould retain all the country to the 
fouth of the Thames, together with the city of Lon- 
don, Weffex, Eaft-Anglia, and Effex, and the reft 
of the kingdom to be ceded to Canute. 
We have followed Hovenden, and Ethelred, abbot 
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| adequate. idea) of his character, 
| be-fatd with juftice, that his courage was invincible; 
the generous flame of reconciliation, and gave a |} 
The treaty was | 
1 modeft in fuccefs, 


men of both nations; by which it was ftipulated, |! a friend to. the virtuous; a friend to his country. 


fra 


ALD. 1018. $5 


pee 


| buc think it tiecéflary to laddyachaefeveral/ of our 
ancient ~hiftorians” merition fot the combat between’ 


the two kings: though they atl agree that’ a peace 


was concluded without a battle: 020 


The Englifti now flatteréd themfelves that 4 final 
period was put to their diftrefs, that difcord would. 
be: fucceeded by harmony; andithe ‘noify hofrors of 


| war give place.to the calm: pleafutes of domeftic 


peace. But the malignant breath. of treachery blatted 


| all their hopes: the lovely plant of Britifh liberty 


| was cut down by the hand of) a traitor, 
was. to, decide, the fate of the kingdom, Canute | 


perceiving that he was overpowered: by the great |} 
itrength and remarkable activity of Edmund, pro- |] 


Ever 

reftlefs, and ever unealy ; terrified at thé turpicude 

of his own Grimes, arid dreading the effects of Ed-, 
mitnd’s refentment, Edric determined to prevent the 

ftroke of juftice; by committing an act thar fhocks 

humanity, -He bribed two ruffians, acquainted’ with 

every vice; to affaffinate his fovereion, The attempt 

fucceeded; and Edmund fell a victim to perfidy: 

The reign of that prince was too fhort; and evert 


| that fmall interval fo crowded with events, that’ his 
fubfided, and malevolence gave place to kindnefs,,|} 


virtues could not be fufficiently difplayed to form an 
b may, however, 


his activity amazing, his generofity unbounded: 
He; ‘was intrepid in danger,’ patient in adverfity; 
He was a friend to the brave, 


But as virtues become vices when carried to excefs, 
fo\the magnanimous generofity of Edmund degene- 
rated into weaknefs. By pardoning Edric; who had 
fo often betrayed the intereft of his country, he loft 


} at once his kingdom and his life, 
of Rieval, in relating the circumftances which at- jl) . 


[eA Ne Ute 


A.D. DMUND left two fons, but they fuc- : 


1017. ceeded not to the throne of their father: 
Canute feized the fceptre of Edmund, but endea- 
voured to conceal his ufurpation under the appear- 
ance of juftice. He fummoned a general afiembly 
of the nobility and clergy, and produced witneffes, 
fuborned for that purpofe, to declare, that in the 
~ treaty between the two kings, it was ftipulated, that 
in cafe of the death of éither of the contractors, the 
other fhould fucceed to his dominions, preferably to 
his own fons. The members were aftonifhed at this 
new claim; but the dread of Canute’s refentment 
ftifled all oppofition. The voice of truth was filenced 
by the frowns of power. The aflembly fwore alle- 
giance to Canute, and he was crowned king of 
England. . f 
But, though he had fucceeded in his attempt upon 
the government, he was perfuaded that the Enolith 
would embrace the firft favourable opportunity of 


placing one of the defcendants of Edmund on the | 


throne of his anceftors. He, therefore, fent the 
young princes to the court of Sweden, requefting 
that they might be affaffinated. 
thought of committing fo horrid a crime, and afraid 
of the refentment of Canute, the Swedifh monarch 
fent the young princes fecretly to Solomon, king of 
Hungary, who received them with the utmoft kind- 
nefs, and gave them an education fuitable to their 
birth. Edmund, the eldeft, died foon after; but his 
brother, Edward, married Agatha, daughter to the 
emperor Henry II. 

The fons of Edmund were not the only perfons 
whom Canute thought proper to remove for his own 
fecurity. Several of the principal nobility, who 
were ftill attached to the race of their ancient kings, 
fell victims to his fafety.. The traitor Edric fuffered 
the punifhment due to his crimes. He had the 
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affuranice to teproack: Catiute with ingratitude, and 
complained, that the rewards he had received were 
inadequate to his fervices. Provoked at his info- 
lence, and deteftine his chatacter, Canute immedi- 
ately ordered him to be beheaded, and his body to 
be flung into the Thames.. Thus: perifhed Edric, 
whofe crimes were a blemith to humar nature, and 
have branded his memory with eternal infamy. © 

One obftacle ftill remained, and which requifed 
policy, rather than foree; to remove it. Richard, 
duke of Normandy, who had given protection to 
Alfred'and Edward, the two fons of Ethelred, was 
difpofed to fupport the claim of his nephews: He 
demanded the: crown of their brother Fdmund: 
Canute was alarmed at the meflace of Richard. | He 
well knew the: Englifh were ftrongly attached to 


| their ancient race of kings, and that Richard was 


able to give them the moft powerful affiftance, Ed- 
mund, unfupported by any foreign power, had 
wrefted the fceptre from his hands, had he not been 
betrayed by an infamous traitor; Richard was 2 
warlike prince, beloved by his fubjeéts, and fa- 
voured by the Danes in general. Canute faw thé 
danger, and determined to prevent it. He fent a 
fplendid embafly to Richard, demanding his fifter 
Emma in’ marriage, and offering his own fitter, 
Heftritha, to the Norman prince: The propofals 
were accepted, the nuptials were celebrated, and the 
double marriage cemented their friendfhip. 

A.D. 1018. | The wars-of Canute had exhaufted 
his treafury, and his officers and partifans were ftilk 
unrewarded, He, therefore, loaded the Enghifh, par- 
ticularly the citizens of London, with impofts. Ne 
ceffity, rather than tyranny, induced him to exercife 
a feverity not agreeable’ to his diffofition, The wif- 
dom of his adminiftration foon after obliterated the 
impreffions of this rigorous treatment. He made 

ne 


”. + 


no,diktinction betweef: ‘thes Enelifh and. ithe Danes: 
He,confirmed. the-Saxon laws and inftitutions: He 
giltributed juftice inhpartially : no refpeét of perfons,: 
no favour: was obtained by eitheroparty. | Innocence 
was fure of protection;:the guilty vor punifhment. 
Such meafures foom conciliated the «affections of the 
Englith; . Canute was no longer confidered as an 
ufurper.. The two nations became one people; and 
happinefs and tranquillity fucceeded a: long feries of 
troubles and diftrefs. 

A.D. 101g. A war having broke out between 
the Danes and Vandals, Canute found it neceflary to 
vifit his hereditary dominions, which were threatened 
with deftruétion. » The Vandals had defeated the 
Danifh army, and carried fire and fword into the 
heart of their country. The utmoft expedition there- 
fore was ufed by Canute in fitting out a fleet, and 
embarking a number of forces fufficient to ftop the 
ravages of the enemy. . A body of Englifh troops, 


under the command of -earl Godwin, one of the moft } 


powerful noblemen, was fhipped for this expedition. 


The Vandals, not expecting Canute was landed’ in | 


his dominions, took no care to guard the avenues to 
their camp, fo that the Danifh monarch marched un- 
molefted to attack them; but before he could reach 
the enemy, night overtook him, and he was obliged 
toencamp. During the night earl Godwin, without 
communicating his defign, threw himfelf, at the head 
of the Englifh, upon the camp of ‘the enemy, and 
obtained a complete victory. Charmed) at this un- 
expected fuccefs,- Canute loaded the Englifh with fa- 
yours, and gave earl Godwin his fifterin marrage. 
A.D. 1020. Canute on his return. to. England, 
removed every officer that had been guilty of oppref- 
fion in his abfence. Even Eric, duke of Northum- 
berland, formerly one of the principal officers in the 
army, was banifhed the kingdom, .-But what ftill en- 
deared him to the people was the forrow he expreffed 
for the multitudes that had fell victimis to his ambi- 
tion. He built a church at Afhdown, on the fpot 
where he fought a bloody battle with Edmund ; and 
founded chauntries in thofe places where any flaugh- 
ter had been made of the Englifh. Every act of fu- 
peritition was fure to gain the affections of the people. 
Canute was now efteemed for his piety and virtue. 
A.D. 1028. Olave, king of Norway, had for 
fome years laboured to reftrain the ferocity of his fub- 
jects, and render their lives conformable to the pre- 
cepts of religion. He would not fuffer them to pur- 
fue their favourite profeffion of piracy and plunder. 
Thefe reftraints were odious to the Norwegians, and 
they determined to dethrone him. Canute took ad- 
vantage of thefe divifions, landed in Norway at the 
head of a powerfyl army, and drove Olave from the 
throne. And Canute, by being mafter of three great 
kingdoms, became the moft powerful fovereign in 
Europe. 
own reflections on the fleeting nature of fublunary 
objects, foon convinced him of the vanity of human 
greatnefs. Hiftory has preferved a very remarkable 
inftance of his yeverence for the power of the fupreme 
Being, and the limited authority of earthly monarchs. 
One day when his courtiers were carrying their flat- 
teries to an unbounded height, Canute, who then 
kept his court at Southampton, led them to the tea 
fide, and ordering a chair to be placed on the beach, 
near the furface of the tide, which was then flowing 


apace, feated himfelf, and with a-majeftic tone of | 


voice thus addreffed himfelf to the water : ‘* Thou, 
** O fea, art a part of my dominions, and the land 
“<< whereon I fit is mine: my orders were never broke 
with impunity. JI therefore charge thee not to 
encroach any farther on my land, nor prefume_ to 
wet the feet of thy fovereign.” But deaf to his 
voice and fearlefs of his power, the fea continued its 
ufual courfe, and wafhed him with its billows. On 
which he rofe from his feat, and turning to his cour- 
tiers, ** Behold,” faid he, ‘‘:\the narrow limits of 
“* mortal power ! the fceptred hand of human great- 
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| & fete exertsiits force in vain. The fea’ rolls on’ in 


and founded a‘monaftery of Benedictine monks in 


His ambition was now fatisfied; but his | 
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“contempt of its authority: the ftorms of heaven 
« make no diftinction between the monarch and the 
«¢ {Jave. ‘Learn then from this example’to fet a pro- » 
<< per boundary to odious flattery > and remember 
« that he only deferves unlimited praifes, who holds 
“in his hands the powers of nature, and whofe 
«< -yoice both the winds and the fea obey.” It is add- 
ed, that Canute would never after wear his crown ; 
but ordered it to be placed on the head of the crucifix 
in the cathedral of Winchefter. 

Canute now devoted his whole time to what was 
then confidered as the nobleft and moft acceptable 
acts of piety, the founding churches and monafteries, 
He granted a charter to the celebrated monaftery of 
St. Edmondfbury, by which all its lands and privi- 
leges were confirmed. He gave the profits of the. 
port of Sandwich to Chrift-church in Canterbury, 


Norfolk. But in orderto'eftablith his chataéter for 
piety beyond even the whifpers of fufpicion, he un-’ 
dertook a pilgrimage to Rome, and engaged all’ the 
princes through whofe dominions he pafied, to *ex- 
empt the Englith pilgrims ‘and merchants from alt 
tolls and duties, which had before been exacted from 
them. He vifited every fhrine, and paid his devo- 
tions before every relic ; but what rendered him a 
more welcome gueft at the court of Rome, were the 
prodigious fums he lavifhed in that city’: riches were 
more welcome to the pope than devotions. 

Canute on his return was received by his fubjects 
with the utmoft demonftrations of joy. All the laws’ 
pafied by the former kings of England, particularly 
thofe of Ethelred, were enforced, feveral new ones, 
adapted to the times, were added ; and the moft pro- 
per methods taken to render the people happy. 

- But while he was employed in cultivating the arts 
of peace, and endeavouring to diffeminate the feeds 
of virtue inevery part of his kingdom, his attention 
was diverted from thefe offices of humanity, tofupport 
the dignity of his crown. Duncan, etandion to Mal- 
colin II. king of Scotland, being in poffeffion of 
Cumberland, refufed to do homage to Canute for 
that fief, pretending it was due only to fuch kings as 
were natives of England. Provoked' at this infolent 
allegation of the Scottifh prince, Canute marched at 
the head of a powerful army: but by the interpofi- 
tion of the prelates and nobility of both kingdoms 
a peace was concluded without a battle; Duncan 
agreeing to pay homage for that fief, to the kings of 
England. 

A, D. 1035. This was the laft military ation of 
Canute, he {pent the remainder of his life in as of 
piety and devotion. Tranquillity was eftablifhed in 
every part of his dominions, and he paid the debt of 
nature in the arms of peace. 

Contradiction feems to have been a principal fea- 
ture in the charaéter of Canute, His youth was 
marked with blood and cruelty: his age with piety 
and devotion. He facrificed every thing in the morn- 
ing of his reign to ambition , in the evening to piety. 
The fceptre was at firft the-rod of tyranny ; at laft 
the index of mercy. No monarch ever raifed popu- 
lar odium fo high, or allayed it fo effectually. He 
was a great general, a confummate ftatefman, a wife 
legiflator. He was perfectly acquainted with the 
temper of the human heart, and took care to turn 
the various difpofitions of his fubjééts to his own ad2 
vantage. When age had foftened the paffions of 
youth, and the precepts of religion had erafed the 
impreffions of a ferocious education, Canute became 
a moft excellent prince ; and the virtues he practifed 
during the peaceable interval of his adminiftration, 


a” 


‘gave him a much better clairn to the title of Great, 
than all his victories, 


bafis of juftice and humanity ; they leave hardly any 


His laws are founded on the 


grievance without redrefs. Though furrounded with 
flatterers, he was impregnable to all their attacks 
in the midft of his victories he poflefied humility. 
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The virtues he prattifed at the clofe of his reign, 


totally obliterated his vices at the beginning. He’ 


lived beloved, and died lamented. 


Canute left. two fons—by--his firft-wife, Alfwing- 


daughter of Elfhelm, earl of Northampton, named 
Sweyn and Harold: and by Emma, who furvived 
him; a fon, named Hardicanute; and a daughter, 
named GUrhilda’ | Sweyh) was’ placed Jupom ¢the 


throne of Norway before the death of his father ; 
and Gunhilda was married to the emperor Henry IIL. 
That princéfs, fome time? after) her ‘marriace, was” 
accufedof adultery ; and the only means <of vindi-) 
cating her conduct, was by fingle combatiofEhe acti 
cufer was.a iperfon of gigantic fize, and famous both 
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for his ftrength and valour. For fome time, no per- 
fon could be found to undertake the vindication of 
Gunhilda’s innocence, At length her page; who 
pasa mere ftrippling-when-compared: to: his-antago- 
nift, entered the lifts: The power of the champions 
was, indeed, unequal; but the youth having the 
good fortune _to cut the finews_ of one of the legs of 
his abtagonilty“he felt . i 4 ae | 2 bd p. re | 3 
Jas agtagon. fteil to the ground ; /andithe page 
purfuing his advantage, cut off his head, and laid it 
at Gunhilda’s feet. Her innocence being thus Vin- 
| dicaredyt chéoprintefst renouncdd the “ehipetor’s ‘bed: 
ieee ee igh p * I: pes" iia aah weed 
otvaith landing hisvearnefentreaties of forgivenefs} 
janddbecame aun°m a nionaftery at Briiges, where! 
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ALD. CCORDING to the teatythade By Ca. 
1036. hute with Richard, duke of Normandy, 


Hardicanute,, Emma’s fon, ‘fhould have enjoyed. the 
Englifh crown’ on ‘the death of ‘his fathers” But 


Canute thought proper to place Hardicanute on the 
throne of ‘Denmark, «and left the crowh of England 
to ‘Herold: ’ This occafioned’ a ‘gfeat diffention in. 
England; the people were divided into parties.” The 
Englith declatéd for Flardicanute; the Danes for 


tion of the ifland, agreed to make a divifion of the 


kingdom. Accordingly, all the country on the north. 


fide of the Thames was allotted to Harold, ard: the 
ret of the kingddm to Hardicanute. ‘But, as che 


latter was if Denmark, it'was ftipulated, that Emma, 


affifted by earl Godwin, fhould govern his part of the 
kingdom during his abfence. 

The ambition of Harold wes, however, far from 
being fatisfied with part of the kingdom, ‘he afpired 
to the whole. Godwin was the only perfon capable 
of preventing his defigns, and Harold, took an 
effe@ual method. to gath him over td his intereit. 
Avarice was the ruling paffion of that powerful 
* noblentan, -and Harold determined to gratify it. 

He, therefore, feized the treafures of his tather Ca- 
nute, depofited at Winchefter, though they were the 
real, property of Emma. Godwin could not with- 
ftand the offer: of Harold; he abandoned the intereft 
of Hardicanute, and embraced that of. his rival. 
Harold was declared’ king of England, and Emma 
' devoted her time to works of piety and devotion. 

The great talents of that princefs were well known 
to Godwin, who dreaded. the confequences of! a.re- 
volution... He infinuated to Harold, that his throne 
could not be eftablifhed while the children of Emma 
furvived, and were affifted. by the intereft and coun- 
fels of their mother. Harold faw the propriety of 
this remark, and formed a defign for getting,the two 
fons of Ethelred, Alfred and Edward, into-his power. 
A letter was accordingly forged, in the name of 
Emma, inviting them ito England. The princes 
complied with what they thought the requetft of their 
mother; and Godwin feized Alfred, after killing 


tamed, Hl A.R E.F.O,0 tt. 
|| where ‘his eyes weré put.out 


Harold. A’ civil war was thought inevitable,” tl 
the two brothers, in order to prevent the depopula-" 


crown: 
with a powerful fquadron, under pretence of paying 
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| about fix hindfed of his attendants, and carried him, 
to London. ““Yiarold, who pofleffed all the cruelties, 
of the ‘Dahes, tent Alfred to the monaftery of Bly,, 
| whe : ;.and fe foon after ex- 

_pited under the’ moft excruciating tortures. A timely 

iretheat' fecured’ the ‘fafety of Edward: : “Emma: was 
jordéted to depart the Kingdom ; and {he accord ingly, 


' 


3 


iretired to.the eourt.of Baldwin,,¢arl.of Flanders, 


‘where fhe met with 4 kind reception, ‘and Bruges 
‘was afligned for ‘her réfidence. .°,- oe 

A. D7 1038. Harold’ had now no ‘competitor in 
the afland for the crown of England ‘and, to. pre- 
vent his brother, Haidicanure, from attempting any 
‘thing to his prejudice, he fitted ut ‘4 powerful Heet 
to guard the coafts from’ évery infult. The tax laid 
‘on the people, to fuppott this ‘naval armament, oc- 


Neafioned great untafinefs ? the Welth broke out into 


open rebellion, and laid a confiderable part of the 


|scountry wafte, An. Enoelifh army, however, foon 


reduced the infurgents ; and Harold, to prevent any 
future difturbances in thofe parts, paffed a law, by 
which every Welfhman who crofed Offa’s dykes 
without permiffion,- was cond&mned-to lofe his right 
hand. 4 
‘A. Di 1040. ‘The'vidlence and cruelties of Harold. 
had now. procuréd: hitn the hatred of his fubjects, 
and would, probably, foon have deprived him of his: 
Hardicanute;: his sbrother;:was at Bruges 


a-vilit to, his mother; but it: was! {trongly fulpected 
that he hadother views: “The lofs of ‘his Englith 
dominions had always: fat heayy on his mind: «Bur 
whatever was his real intention; an event happened 
which banifhed. all the. ideas of shoftility; Harold 


| paid the debt of nature on the ei¢hteenth of May; 


and left.the throne vacant for his brother; without-a 
battle. ’ 
Harold had not the leaft pretenfions to any of the 
good qualities of his father. He was headftrong; 
obitinate, brutal,:and cruel: ‘He was free from the 
fuperftition which. prevailed in his time; he reve- 
renced not the principles of piety. » His vices have 
been handed down, to,us.in odious colours ; his -vir- 
tues, if he poffefied any, are buried in oblivion, 


HARDICANUTE, 


A.D. FFAHE Englith had: fo-feverely felesthe 
1040. miferies of a civil svar, that they made, 
no.oppofition to Hardicanute’s afcending the throne. 
But he foon gave fo odious an inftance of his violence 
and inhumanity, that he loft the affections of his 
fubjects. He ordered the body of his brother Ha- 
rold to be dug up, and thrown into the Thames. 
The body was found by fome fifhermen, and de- 
cently interred. Hardicanute was offended at this 
office of humanity, and dgain exercifed againft it the 
fame indecent revenge... eds a | Anes 
This brutal and“difeufting conduét excited the 
indignation of the people. The exadtion of heavy 
impofts augmented the difcontent.. Powerful fleets 
were fitted out when no danger threatened the ifland 3 
the neighbouring nations were all at peace with Eng- 
land. What increafed the diftrefs of the people, 
was a fcarcity of corn: ‘Fhe feafon had been un- | 
favourable to the fruits of the earth, and the nation 
was threatened with the dreadful confequences of a 
famine. pet Pate ak 
A.D. 1041. Alarmed at thefe apprehenfions, and 
exafperated at the cruel perfeverance of the fovereign, 
the inhabitants of Worcefter flew to arms, and put 
two of the king’s colle€tors to death. - "The enraged. 
monarch, who never felt for the miferies of others, 
fent a body of troops to revenge the infult. His 


orders were obeyed with the brutality fo confpicuous 
in the charaéter of their mafter; the city was pillaged, 
The infurgents were too well, 


and laid in afhes. 
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acquainted with the cruel difpofition of Hardicanute, 
‘to wait the approach of his meffengers of deftruction; 


they retired into an ifland in the Severn, and took. 
The troops,, 


proper precautions for their defence. 
after deftroying the city, advanced to attack this 
refolute handful of men, who were determined to fell 
their lives as'dear as poffible. The affault was begun 
with great fury, but without fuccels : it was oftery 
repeated, but always rendered abortive. Perceiving 
all their efforts were in vain, the troops abandoned 
the enterprizey and left themat liberty to return to 


| their défolatéd city. 


Fortunately for England, Hardicanute did not 
long wield the feeptre. His reign -of ‘cruelty was 
foon terminated. ‘Two years put a period to his 
power. He died fuddenly at Lambeth, while he was 
celebrating the nuptials of a Danith nobleman. 

The principal features in the portrait of Hardi- 
canute were indolence, gluttony, cruelty, and excefs. 
His courage was problematical; and the grievous 
burdens he laid upon his fubjects, fufficiently prove, 
that he a¢ted rather as an enemy than a king. He 
had no claim to the glorious title of being the father 


of his country. His palace was one continued fcene- 


of gluttony and drunkennefs;, and it is ftrongly 
fufpeéted, that he put a period to his life by eating 
immoderately.. He always fhewed the utmoft filial 
duty to his mother, and fraternal affection to his 


brother Edward. Thefe were his only virtues ; his. 


vices were innumerable. 


EDWARD. tHE CoNnFeEssorR. 


ALD. HE Danity yoke had long been: heavily 
1042. felt by the Englifh, and an opportunity 
now offered of fhaking it off for ever. Sweyn, the 
only furviving fon of Caitute the Great, was in Nor- 
way, and in no condition of making a defcent ‘on 
England with any hopes of fuccefs.. Edward, the 
fon of Ethelred, was the only remaifisg branch of 
the Saxon kings, except the fons of Edmund, who 
were then at the court of Hungary, and almoft for- 
gotten by their countrymen. ‘Godwin was’ alone~ 
capable of oppofing; with any chance of fuccefs, 
the elevation of Edward. The friendfhip of that 
powerful nobleman was, therefore, thought necef- 
dary, but it was feared it could net be eafily ob- 
tained. He was univerfally confidered as the mur- 
derer of young Alfred, andithe principal caufe of 
all the misfortunes that had attended Emma. It 
was, therefore, natural fer him to imagine, that 
Edward would take the firft opportunity of revenging 
all the mueries he had inflicted on the family of 
Ethelred. The advantages which it was hopéd the 
nation would reap from the acceflion cf Edward, 
however, ftifled all private animofity. Godwin un- 
dertook to fupport the intereft of that prince, who 
engaged to marry his daughter, and continue the eark 
and his fons in the pofts they had, for fome time, 
enjoyed, 

The election of a king came on in am affembly of | 
the nobles fummoned ferthat purpofe at Gillingham, 
where Godwin, in 2 long and eloquent fpeech, dif. 
played the advantages of placing Edward on the 
throne of his anceftors, and the miferies that would, - 


probably, overwhelm their country, if Sweyn were !{ of Malmfbury, have mentioned this circumftance ; — 


we 


permitted to feize the {ceptre of power. 
conclufion of his fpeech, he raifed Edward in the . 


| his mother Emma of all the treafures the had ama 
_ and fhut her up ina monaftery, It is alfo faid, that 
' he accufed her of a criminal intercourfe with Alwin, 
| bifhop of Worcefter, znd other notorious crimes. 


midft of the aflembly, and cried out, ‘Behold your 
‘¢ king.” No oppolitiom was made to the attempt of 
Godwin; Edward was elected by the unanimous 
voice of the whole affembly, 

A: D.1043. The great {carcity that prevailed in 


| England, rendered it prudent to defer the coronation 
}of Edward; but as foon as that calamity was re- 
/moved, he réceived the crown of his anceftors, with 
| great folemnity, at Winchefter. This ceremonytwas 


attended with fome infult and virulence againit the 


| Danes ; but the moderation with which Edward held 
the reins of government, reconciled them to his ‘ad- 


miniftration: they foon became blended with the 
Englifh, and formed one people. No farther men- 

tion is made of any diffrence between them. 
Edward began his reign with an aét very incom- 
patible with his character as a faint. He i 
ed, 


No other method remained for Fmma to vindicate 


her innocence, than by undergoing the fiery ordeal.- 


She fubmitted to the decifion, which was then con- 


fiderzd as an infallible teft of innocence, and was- 


acquitted: fhe walked over nine red-hot plougk- 
fhares, unhurt. This ftory is, by many of our Eng- 
lith hiftorians, confidered as a monkifh fable, andy. 
as fuch, exploded. It muft, indeed, be granted, 
that neither the Saxon annals, Cadmer, nor William 
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which feems too remarkable to have been @mitted, 
had it really happened. But however that be,. the 
difgrace ‘of the queen-motheér was not attended with 
any dangerous confequences: Th ony J 
A.D. 1045. The great power of the Godwin 
family now filled the nation with apprehenfions. 
Sweyn, ‘one of his.fons, whofe paflions hurricd him 
to the .commiffion of many crimes,’ attempted the 
chaftity of an abbefs, and was banifhed the king- 
dom. But he was not idle in his retreat; he fitted 
out 2 fleet of fhips, and committed feveral outrages 
onthe Engiifh coafts. He afterwards murdered earl 
Bearn, who had kindly undertaken to procure his 
pardon from Edward. Thefe enormous crimes 


feemed to render him an objet of deteftation;. rather 


than of mercy; but the great power of his father; 
joined with the intereft. of feveral of the prelates 
and principal nobility, procured his pardon, and he 
returned again to :neland... . iat 

Edward’s behaviour, om this occafion; gained him 
the applaufe of the whole kingdom but he foon 
forfeited the efteem) of his fubyects by the attention 

1¢ paid to foreigners:” Hus education at the court of 
Normandy had: formed’ {trong attachments to. the 
manners, cuftoms, and inhabitants of that province, 
. His court was filled with Normans,. and, the ptinci- 
pal dignities of the church were ‘conferred on thefé 
{trangers. Their language, their cuftoms, and theif 
laws, became fafhionable in England. Theif intereft 
was foon fo great, that no favour was to be obtained 
from, Edward, but by their interceffion, .Godwin 
perceived their influence, and was alarmed. He 
made loud remonftrances to the king, but in vain; 
Edward continued firm to his attachments: Finding 
no redrefs from the throne, he complained to the 
people, and declared openly, that the good ‘of the 
nation was in danger of being facrificed t fome 
foreign intereft. The people catched the infection y 
and Godwin perceiving he fhould be fupported by. 
his countrymen, determined to take the firft favour- 
able opportunity of making thefe foreign favourites 
feel the effeéts of his refentment. iniT0% 

A.D. 1048. He did not wait long; an event 
foon offered, which inflamed the minds of the Ene~ 
lith, and feemed to threaten the nation with the 
horrors of a civil war. Euftace, count of Bou- 
logne, having paid a vifit to the king, fet out for 
Dover on his return to his own dominions, 
his fervants, who was fent before his mafter, to pro- 
vide ledgings, in the town, behaving in: a very info- 
lent manner, a fray enfued, in which the Frenchman 
loft his life. Exaiperated at the fate of his fervant, 
Euttace and his attendants fell upon the inhabitants, 
and feveral of them were flain in the confi&: the 
houfe, where the quarrel happened, was broke open, 
and the mafter fell a facrifice to the fury of Euttace. 
The town was now alarmed; a. general tumuit en- 
fued, in which twenty of the inhabitants were killed, 
and nineteen of the Count’s fervants. . Euftace him- 
felf found it difficult to make his retreat. . He re= 
turned to Edward, attended by his followers who 
had efcaped the fury of the townfmen, and made the 
moft grievous complaints ; but reprefented the cir: 
cumftances in the moft partial manner. Candour was 
facrificed to paffion,, and truth to revenge. Edward, 
without examining carefully into the real caufes of 
this infurrection, ordered. Godwin to march imme- 
diately into the place, at the head of a body of troops, 
and lay the town under military execution. 

Surprifed at the peremptory orders of the king, 
and determined to fupport the liberties of his country, 
Godwin remontftrated with his: Majefty: he juftly 
obferved, that by proceeding in fo precipitate a man- 
ner, the confequences would be highly injurious to 
his character, and deftroy at once the clam and 
liberty of the fubject: that the meaneft.perfon in his 
dominions had a right to be heard in hig own de- 
fence; and that to inflict punifhment before the party 
is convicted, would be an infringement of every law, 
either human or divine... P28" | 


c 
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One of | 


: Edward had been fo Jong Ufed to the laneuave of 
flateery, that he was, aftonifhed at the boldnets of 
Godwin. The freé. manner in which he delivered 


his remonftrances provoked: Edward ; he confidered 


it as an infult on majefty. But Godwin was not:to 
be intimidated by the frowns of power; he refufed 
tovobey the ordetsof his majeft¥; he chofe rather. to 
fuffer the confequences of difobedience, than infli@ 
punifhment on the innocent, or facrifice the liberties 
of his country at the fhrine of foreign infolence, 
Edward, either. convinced of the injuftice cf. his 
orders, or fearful of the refetitrment of his fubjects, 
did not infift any farther on being obeyed; but de- 
termined to punifh Godwin for his behaviour, An 
opportunity foon offered. The Welfh had taken 
advantage of the late difturbances, and made inroads 
into the Enelith tertitories, of which Sweyn . was 
governor, Edward fummoneéd a meeting of the no- 
bility at Gloucefter; to enguire inte the caufe of 
thefe diforders. The Welth appeared before Godwin 
and his fon reached the aflembly; and accufed them 
as the agereffors.. The firft impreffions determined 
Edward; he did not give himfelf the trouble of 
hearing both parties; his meafures weré determined 
by the reprefentations of the frft complaint. Nothin 
lefs than thé deftruction of Godwin ‘and his whole 
family could fatisfy the vengeance ef Edward : they 
were accordingly cited before. the council; and, on 
refufing to obey the fummons, were banifhed the 
kingdom, Godwin himfelf retired to the court of 
Baldwin, ¢arl of Flanders; and Harold to Ireland, 
where they found fhelter from the frowns of incenfed 
majéfty; Edward was a ftranger to the tender feel: 
ings of humanity: he was not fatisfied with the ba- 


| nifhment of Godwin and his fons; his amiable con- 
| fort, the accomplifhed Edgitha, alfo felt the weight 
| of his refentment,. He ftripped her of every thing 
| valuable, 


and, confined her in the monattery ot 
Werewell ; deteimitied (days Malmfbury) that fhe 


_ alone fhould not enjoy peace and plenty, while her 
| hufband, and the reft of her family, were plunged 
inte difficulties, and abandoned to diftrefs, 


. AvD. 1050, The tax, known by the name of 
Danegeld, had long been odious to the Englifh. 


| The reafons which originally tendered it neceflary 


had long fince ceafed, but the impoft was {till con- 
tinued ; the danger was over; but the people were 
ftill oppreffed with the burden, Edward, perfuaded 
he could not perform an action more acceptable to 
the E:nglith, abolithed it. . He went farther; he 
distributed all the furplus remaining in his treafury 
among the original owners. This a&t of kindnefs 


endeared him to his fubjects; they became more 


{trongly attached to his perfon. __ 

About this time, Wuliam, duke of Nofmahdy, 
paid a vifit to Edward, and was received with the 
warmeit marks of gratitude. He had prote¢ted and 
fupported Edward in his exile; and merited a fuitable 
return. The duke was highly fatisfied with his 
reception, ‘and returned to Normandy. loaded with 
prefents: This vifit, though it then gave no alarm 
to the people, proved fatal, in its confequences, to 


. the liberties of England. William pretended, that 


during his ftay, Edward had conftituted him heir to 


his dominions; and on this weak pretence, though 


wholly deftitute. of truth, he founded a claim that 
overthrew the conftitution of this country. 

A.D. 1052: Soon after the departure of Williany 
duke of Normatidy, Emma paid the debt of nature; 
the cruel behaviour of a fon put an end to.a life 
which gave him being: Filial duty was not one of 
the virtues. of Edward: The character of that prin- 
cefs has been treated with great rigour by moft of our 
Englifh hiftorians, but withott producing a fitele 
fact to prove fhe deferved it. The monks, itideed, 
who will not admit the charaéter of Edward to be 
ftamed with a fingle vice, were under a neceflity of 
blackening the’ memory of Emma, becaufe, it fhe 
was innocent, Edward mutt have been guilty of the 


| flagitious crime of ingratitude toa parent, and of 


bring’ng 


— <<. 
wi] 
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60 A. D.'f053: 


bringing down the grey hairs of /hiscniother with for- 
row to the grave. 


truchi . Juftice fhould' be impartially adminiftered, 


and’ évery real’ blemifh impartially difplayed; ‘even | 


though it fhould be‘found on the robeof a canonized 


monarch. 7 sites 

Godwin had now raifed:a powerful fquadrons and 
being joined by his’ fon Haroldy with another fleet 
from. Ireland, infulted’ the coatts ‘of England, and 
entered. the mouth of the “Thames. -Edward>was 
eteatly: alarme? 3 the city of Iudndon ‘was thrown 
Fito the utmott confufion ; and) the king: marched, 


at the head of an/army, to. oppofe the landing of the | 


infurgents.. : Godwin faw theedanger that might 
attend a’ Battle, gando was? willing to avoid it: He 


fent-a very fubmiffive meflage' to Edward, protefting, | 
in the ftronge% manner, thatzhe had-no other miten- } 


tiomthan that -of fubmitting his actions’to. a° fair 
trial, norwithed:any thing more than that of ‘being 
reftored to his honours and_eftates..“\The principal 
nobility, who had imputed the fole caufe. of thefe 
diforders to the king’s predeliéticn for foreigners, 
interceded’ with the king in favour of. Godwin and 
his family. Convinced that it would. be at’once 
imprudent and ineffectual to oppofe their powerful 
intercefion, Edwardiagreed topardon Godwin, and 
a convention was condlnded; ‘which proved fatal to 
the royal! authority. All the foreigners, who had fo 
long! bafked in the favour of royalty, were banifhed 
fsom the kingdom ; and: Edward finding his power 
infufficient’ to fecure the hoftages given by Godwin 
for his good behaviour, {ent them ‘to: the’ court ‘of 
Normandy. if 


A. Dy 1053. ‘Peace was now reftored 5: domeftic 


difcord ceafed; “and the Enelith, freed fromthe 


infolence of foreign’ favourites, enjoyed sall the adv 
vantages refulting from tranquillity. But .a cloud, 
that threatened) to involve this fcene of happines, 
foon appeared. Godwin was ftruck with an apo- 


plexy while he was fitting at the king’s table, and. | 


died’three days after. ‘hus fell the moft:powerful 
fubjeét hitherto known in England. The. monkith 
writers have attributed his death to-\a Atroke«of sthe 
divine vengeance, for the:murder of Alfred’; ‘but the 
accourit they have given us is evidently calculated to 
rerider the memory of Godwin’ infamous. His be- 
haviour to the Norman favourites -filled them: with 
implacable malevolence. . But, as the more ancient 
writers mention nothing remarkable with regard to 


his death, it is fufficiently evident that the whole is: } 


founded on calumny, and dictated by malice. Stowe,’ 
from an ancient manufcript, fays, that the death of 
Godwin occafioned ‘a general mourning; the people 
bewailed him as a‘father and a fupport. 

Fortunately for his country, his power didinot 
terminate with his death’ His eldeft fon, Harold, 
who far furpafied him in abilties, fucceeded to all 
his authority, and proved an equal fupport to the: 
Englifh againft the Norman intereft.’ Harold, by 
his great affability.and addrefs, gained the friendfhip 
of Edward, The art of Godwin’s «fucceffor was 
equal to his power; both. the nobles and people were 
firmly attached to his intereft. 

A.D: 1054. Scotland had, ‘for fome time, been 
lefs fortunate than England: the torch of civil dif- 
cord had been lighted by the hand. of ambition, and 
the whole kingdom was involved in horror and con- 
fufion. Macbeth, the celebrated ufurper, had driven 
Malcolm from his dominions, and the unfortunate 
prince applied to Edward for fupport again{t the 
tyrant of his country. ‘The Englifh monarch con- 
fidered it as‘a duty incumbent .on kings to affift 
royalty in diftrefs. Ten thoufand men, under the 
command of Siward, earl of Northumberland, wete 
fent to fupport the Scottifh monarch, and drive the 
ufurper from the throne. Siward, one of the moft 


celebrated generals and intrepid foldicrs of the age, ’ | 


immediately joined his forces with thofe under the 


(HES EOR BVO Fil RNdGSL/AN D.4 


Butifurely theresis no reafon'for | emarched: againtt the: rebels: 


‘hiftotians’ of thefe times: to follow ‘their example; | 
they have no caufé> to fupport; at the /expence: of | 


| whensimpelled by 


? ‘ 
# 


a f 
A.D. 1058. 
command of Macduff, thé-Scottifh commander, and 
A» defpetate, engage- 
ment-ehfued, swherein Macbeth:-was:totally defeated, — 
obliged to fly to the mountains for dhelter, and 
Malcélm‘placed -on the throne of his: ahceftors. 
Siwards!-foon ‘after, paid:the debt of mature; and 
Tofti,: one of Harold’s: brothers, fucceeded him: in 
the government of the: northern provincesi>“beaty 
inherited albthe boifterous intrepidity of his fathen: 
he was at once bold and réfolute, afraid of no danger, 
awed by no, character: nothing. ftopped ‘his. courte 
anibition ; and his zeal fori the 
sntereft. of his friends! carried him far beyond the 
bounds of difcretion::| 
A: Dasos6. The Welth had made-frequent in- 
roads into the: Englifl territories, -and: committed 


many rexcefles. Alfear,o governor of Eaft- Anglia, 


| held va treafonable correfpondence with thefe:iniur- 


re 


gents; and being found. guilty of the. crime, was 
declared an-out-law,. and banifhed!sthe “kingdom. 
He retired: immediately to Ireland, where he rarfed 
a body of forces, joined a fleet of pirates, and.landed 
in Wales.’ He was affifted by Griffith; oprince of 
North: Wales, and foon ‘after defeated a body. of 
Edward’s forces. ‘The victors now committed very 
dreadful ravages in Herefordfhire : \theyventered the 
capital of that county, ‘maffecred the imhabitants; 
killed feven canons who guarded the door-of the 
¢athedral, burnt ithe: monaitery: ef (St. Ethelbert, 
and laid:the city in afhesi. ov LIT att 
Exafperated’ at thefe' inhuman proceedings, Ed- 
ward fent Hhrold, atthe headiof.a body of forces; 
to: chaftife:the, infurgents. “The abilities: of the 
Enelifh general ftruck the invaders« ‘with ‘terror; 
they fled into South-Wales;:and applied, in the moft 
fubmiffivecmanher, ‘to. Edward, for peace: “Their 


| requeft. was granted , the tranquillity of the country 


was reftoreds and Alfgar was reftor-d-to: his eftate 


| and government. 


Edward ‘having ‘no ‘children of his own, becaufe 
he had refufed all conimerce with his wife, either on 
account of his natural inability, or pretended -vow 
ofschaftity, was defirous: of fettling the fucceffion 


to the crown, in order, if-poffible, to prevent: the 
| horrors of ra civil war. Fle had recalled his nephew, 
) the fon.of Edmund Ironfide, from the courmof*Hun- 
i} gary, but he died fooniafter his arrival ;uand Edgar 
| Atheling, the fon of that prince, was too youn 
_ hold the reins of government. » Difappointed vin his 


& to 
defien of placing a defcendant from the ancient race . 
of kings on the: Englith throne, Edward turned his 
eyes towards his kinfman, William duke of Nor= 
mandy, who had already fufficiently eftablifhed his 
reputation ‘for. prudence and intrepidity. Secrecy: 
was abfolutély:neceflary, to procure fuccefs, and it 


' was accordingly obferved with the greateft-caution.: 


William recetved the intelligence with pleafure, and 
cagerly embraced the flattering hopes. of adorning 
his brow: with the Englifh diadem. 
A, D. 1058-1 It has been already mentioned, that 
Edward had fent the hoftages delivered: hy: Godwin 
to the courtof Normandy. Among theiehoftages’ 
were Ulnoth, the brother, and - ew! 

Inoth; the brother, and Hacune; the nephew 


of Harold. - They ftill. continued in confinement, 


though the death of Godwin had, long fince, releafed | 
them from!their obligations. Harold, commiferating: 
the condition of thefe exiles, obtained 2n order Fak 
their being releafed, and embarked for Normandy); 
but a violent ftorm overtook him in his pafiage, and 
drove him on the French coaft, in the government 
of the count of Ponthieu, who detained him pri- 
foner at his court, and demanded a very exorbitant 
fum for hisranfom. Harold, who beheld with-con- 
tempt the ungenerous action of this. petty: prince 
applied to duke William, who immediately ordered 
the count to fet the Enelifh nobleman at’ Jiberty. 
Harold repaired directly’ to William’s court; and 
his great affability ‘and. polite addrefs, foon in- 
inuated himfelf into the:friendfhip of the Norman: 


| William was no ftranger to-the great power (of. 


- Harold, 


EMON CRO 
Harold, and confidered the acquifition of his intereft 
as a ftep of the greateft importance in his defign upon 
the crown of England. He accordingly difclofed 
the fecret correfpondence of Edward, and to attach 
hiin more firmly to his intereft offered him his daugh- 
ter in marriage. Harold, though aftonifhed at the 
difcovery, and exafperated at the behaviour of the 
Englifh monarch, prudently concealed his refentment. 
He knew he was now in the duke’s power, and deter- 
mined to temporife. He accordingly promifed Wil- 
liam all the affiftance in his power. Pleafed with the 
acquifition of fo great an ally, William loaded him 
with favours; but in order to render his engagements 
more folemn, he exacted from htm an oath to obferve 
the conditions of the agreement: and defirous of 
rendering the oath ftill more facred, Wilham, in 
conformity to the idle fuperftition of the times, had 
concealed under the altar feveral relics’; thefe, after 
the ceremony, he fhewed to the Englifh nobleman; 
imagining that by this artifice the oath was become 
inviolable. 
But the ambition of Harold was much greater than 
his fuperftition. He looked with contempt, on the 
ftratagem of ‘William, and laughed at the obligation 
of anoath extorted from him. He returned to Eng- 
land with the hoftages, and determined to oppofe the 
duke with all his power. ; 
A.D. 1063. The Welfh, though they had been 
fo often chaftifed by the Engliff, and fo often obliged 
to fue for peace, continued their deftructive inroads ; 
Griffith was ftill at the head of a band of plunderers; 
and {till carried fire and fword into the Enelih terri- 
tories. Exafperated at this perfidious conduct, Ed- 
ward fent Harold, at the head of a body of horfe, 
to furprize the invader; but Griffith made his efcape. 
He was obliged, however, to leave moft of his fhips 
behind him, which Harold immediately deftroyed, 
and returned to England. Some time after the Welth, 
exafperated at the conduct of Griffith, put him to 
death, and fent his head, and the ftern of his fhip, 
to Harold, who tranfmitted them tothe king, 
Tofti had affifted his brother in reducing the Welfh 
to obedience, and always behaved with the greateft 
intrepidity ; he was a ftranger to fear. But his be- 
haviour as a governor, was one continued feries of 
oppreffion. He loaded the people with exceffive 
taxes, and put every. perfon to death that dared to 
oppofe him. Unable to fupport themfelves under 
fuch complicated diftrefs, the people flew to arms, 
drove Tofti from his capital, and ele€ted Morcar, the 
fon of their late governor, to fill the feat of Tofti. 
Alarmed at thefe infurreétions, Edward difpatched 
Harold at the head of an army to enquire into the 
caufe of this revolt, and, if neceffary, to reduce the 
infurgents to reafon. Harold met the’ Northum- 
‘brians, who were now ereatly reinforced, at North- 
ampton, and endeavoured to procure a reconciliation 
between them and his brother; but this the infur- 
gents abfolutely refufed. They told Harold that 
they were a free people, and would not be enflaved ; 


A: D. 1063: 


ported the intereft of his brother, but procured a con- 


ip) tt. A.D. 1066. 


that they were willihg fo pay obedience to a jut 


6% 


and 
humane ruler, but would defend their libertics agcinit 
every {pecies of tyranny, or perifh in the noble at- 
tempt. Harold, who admired their refolution, ex- 
amined’ into the caufe of their complaints againtt 
Tofti, and finding they were well grounded, gave a 
fignal proof his love of juitice; he no longer fup- 


firmation of their eleCtion of Morcar. ‘Fofti; find- 
ing himfelf abandoried by Harold, who alone had 
power to fupport him, left the kingdom, and retired 
to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders. This 
rioble example of equity, greatly increafed the popu- 
larity of Harold, who foon after married Algitha, 
fifter to Alfgar, cementing by that act of prudence, 
the friendth p that had for fome time fubfifted between 
him and that nobleman. 

A. D. 1065. Edward tiow ftcoped under the 
weight of age and infirmities: He had many years 
fihce vowed to undertake a piler'mage to Rome; 
but find’ng it impoflible to perform it, obtained the 
pope’s difpentfation, of condition of rcbui ding the 
abbey of Weftminfter, which the Danes had laid in 
ruins. This wotk engaged his whole attention, and, 
on its being finifhed, fummoned a general council of 
the ration to confirrn the charter he had granted to 
that edifice. He exempted it from all epifcopal jurif- 
diction, fettled large revenues on it; and granted it 
the privileges of a fanctuary. He attended with 
great devotion the dedication of that religious {truc- 
ture, and feemed to be re-animated on that folemn 
occafion. But this was the laft action of Edward’s 
reign. He was feized with a violent fever, which put 
anend to his life on the fifth of January, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his reign; and h’s body, puis 
fuant to his own requeft, was buried in the abbey he 
had juft confecrated. He died without naming his 
fucceffor. Re ye: 
~ The monks, who tafted fufficiently the bounties 
of Edward, extolled his virtues to the fkies, they 
have even exalted his faults into a¢ts of picty. _ His 
continence, from whatever caule it proceeded, occa« 
fioned his being ranked among the faints: an aétion 
by which he forged new chains for his country, and 
drenched the ground with the blood of his fubjects, 
was confidered as the moft exalted aét of piety. A. 
very fuperficial attention to the actions of his reign 
will, however; be fufficient to convince every unpre- 
judiced perfon that he was far from deferving the cha« 
racter given him by the monks. And that he was 
undutiful and cruel; faithlefs as a friend, and inex- 
orable as an enemy. The moft commendable cireum- 
{tance in his government was his attention to the ad- 
miniftration of jufticc. Asa legiflator, he deferves 
the highetft formed His laws were long the ob- 
jects of the people’s affection. They were dictated 
by mercy, and written with the pen of equity. Had 
his conduct in general been equal to his. difpenfation 
of juftice, his memory would have been handed 

. down with applanfe to the lateft pofterity. 
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A. D. AROLD had {0 effectually gained the 
1066, affections of the Enelifh, that he wa 
immediately declared the fucceflor of Edward ; hd 
ftepped into the vacant throne without oppofition. 
Edgar Atheling, the undoubted heir to the crown 
was forgotten ; and the claim of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, who had indeed no better title than the inten- 
tions of Edward in his favour, was not even men- 
tioned. But though he had no competitor to fear at 
baie he well knew that William the Norman would 


Il. 


exert all his power to wreft the fceptre from his handy 
and that feveral of the European powers would lend 
him affiftance, Nor was William the only enemy 
Harold had to fear; his brother Tofti vowed revenge 
for the affiftance he had given the Northumbrians. 
He applied to Baldwin, earl of Flanders, and Wil- 
liam, duke of Normandy for affiftance. _ They both 
promifed to affift him; and Baldwin. immediately 
fitted out a {trong {quadron, which enabled Tofti to 
commence hoftilities againft his brother, by infulung 


7 R the 
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the coafts of England. But he was, foon after, de- 
feated, and obliged to fly to Scotland, with the fcat~ 
tered remains of his fleet, for protection. 

This attempt of Tofti did not prevent Harold 
from purfuing every prudent meafure for procuring 
the affections of his people. He eafed them of fe- 
veral taxes; he liftened to their complaints, and 
difpenfed juftice with an impartial hand : he became 
the patron of the clergy, and a liberal friend to 
churches and monafteries. He knew that Edgar 
Atheling was beloved by the people, as the only 
remaining heir of their ancient'kings : he, therefore, 
took that prince under his protection, gave him a 
tiberal education, loaded him with favours, and fa- 
voured all thofe who were more immediately attached 
to his perfon and fortune. By thefe prudent mea- 
fures he conciliated the affections of the Englifh, 
the people confidered him as their father, and the 
voice of faétion and difcontent was no longer heard. 

While Harold was thus nobly employed in fettling 
the domeftic tranquillity, William the Norman ex- 
erted all his power in collecting an army, and fitting 
out a fleet to feize the crown, which the people had 
unanimoufly placed on the head of Harold. He 
could plead neither the right of election, nor that of 
inheritance ; not even a party in England was formed 
in his favour. But impelled at once by ambition 
and revenge, he determined to purfue the meafures 
he had formed, and place on conqueft the right he 
could not fupport by any legal pretenfion. He fent 
ambafladors to Harold, upbraiding him with his 
breach of faith, and fummoning him to refign the 
poffeffion of the crown. Harold was not to be in- 
timidated by threats; he was a ftranger to fear. 
He returned a very {pirited anfwer, and William was 
convinced that he had nothing to expect from nego- 
tiation. An invafion of England was, therefore, 
refolved on: nothing lefs than the conqueft of the 


whole kingdom was to be effected. , Many circum- | 


ftances concurred to favour an enterprize, which, 
otherwife, muft have appeared chimerical, William 
was celebrated for his valour; he had triumphed 
over the joint efforts of France, and all its vaffals. 
The Normans themfelves were a brave and warlike 
people: all the warriors of Europe were defirous 
of ferving under his ftandards, and of fharing in the 
fpoil of a rich and flourifhing people. War was 
the fole employment of every chieftain, then almoft 
independent of the power of his fovereign. The 
fame of his intended expedition was foon {pread over 
Europe, and muititudes flocked to his ftandards. 
The emperor declared loudly in his favour: the im- 
perial council iffued a proclamation, permitting all 
the vaffals of the empire to enter into his fervice. 
The count of Anjou fent him a confiderable body 
of forces: the count of Ponthau followed his example. 
Euftace, count of Boulogne, and the vifcount of 
Thouars, in Poictou, joined him in perfon, at the 
head of their vaffals. The count of Bretagne {ent 
him a body of five thoufamd men, under the com- 
mand of his eldeft fon. But what tended {till more 
to render the duke’s expedition fuccefsful, was the 
pope’s declaration in his favour. He fent him a 
confecrated banner; and publifhed a bull, declaring 
the juftice of William’s caufe, and animating all the 
Chriftian powers to affift him in his attempt on the 
Englifh throne. Harold was declared a perjured 
ufurper, and every perfon excommunicated who 
dared to oppofe the armies of Normandy. But ftill 
the great fupport of war. was wanted. The treafures 
of William were far from being fufficient, and the 
ftates of Normandy abfolutely refufed to grant the 
> prodigious fums he required. The wealth of indi- 
viduals, however, fupplied what the {tates had re- 
fufed; and William was foon enabled to colle@ a 
fleet of three thoufand fail, and an army of forty 
thoufand men ; a force which he imagined fufficient 


to produce a fatal revolution in the dominions of 
Harold. 


~ The ftate of England, at that time, increafed his 
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hopes of fuccefs. There were few places of ftrength 
in the kingdom ; London and Dover only were 
capable of {uftaining a fiege. . A peace of fifty years 
had foftened the difpofitions of the Englith, and 
rendered them incapable of fuftaining the fatigues of 
war. They were enervated by a long flumber on 
the bed of indolence; their manly difcipline, and the 
love of their country, were exchanged for effeminate 
luxury. Many of the nobility were of Danith or 
Norman extraction, and were, therefore, inclined to 
favour William rather than Harold. 
William did not, however, think all thefe advan- 
tases fufficient to render his expedition fuccefsful. 
He had engaged Harfager, king of Norway, in 


-conjunétion with Tofti, to mvade the northern parts 


of England, in order to make a powerful diverfion 
in his favour. They accordingly landed at the mouth 
of the Humber, and fpread over the whole kingdom. 
Harold advanced, at the head of an army, againft 
the invaders, and totally defeated them; bogh Har- 
facer and Tofti fell in the action. But this defeat, 
though glorious to Harold, was attended with fatal 
confequences; he loft many of his braveft officers 
and foldiers in the action, and difgufted the reft, by 
refufing to diftribute among them the Danifh fpoils, 
which he referved to fupply the exigences of the ftate. 
A falfe report tended alfo to facilicate the enterprize 
of William. Harold received intelligence, that the 
duke of Normandy, difcou:aged by contrary winds, 
had abandoned his enterprize: the Enelith fleet, 
collected to oppofe the landing of the Normans, 
was, therefore, difmiffed the fervice. 

At length the Norman armament appeared on the 
coaft of England; and Harold having no fleet ca- 
pable of engaging fo formidable a fquadron, Wil- 
liam landed his forces, without oppofition, at Peven- 
fey, ‘in Suffex. The duke himfelf, in leaping on 
fhore, fell down, and cried out, “* Thus I take pof- 
“¢ feffion of the country.” The leaft unexpected 
accident is fufficient to ftrike fuperftitious minds 
either with terror or with joy. 

The landing of the Normans fpread a general 
alarm through the kingdom. _ Forces were raifed, 
to join the victorious: army of Harold, in every 
county ; and had-that -prince liftened to the advice 
of his brother Gyrth, the expedition of the Norman 
had been rendered abortive. He reprefented, that 
to venture the crown upon one decifive engagement, 
was highly. imprudent, and. contrary to all the rules 
both of policy and war. He very juftly obferved, 
that a general battle was the moft favourable event 
the Normans could hope for in their prefent fitu- 
ation, becaufe defpair would augment their courage ; 
they miuft either conquer or perifh. But, by de- 
ferring a general engagement, the Norman army 
would foon be reduced to the greateft extremity, 
efpecially if they were perpetually haraffed by fying 
{quadrons, and their foraging parties cut off. He 
added, that by intrufting the army to his care, the 
enemy might be conquered without a battle, but if 
an engagement fhould enfue, and his forces be de- 
feated by the Normans, powerful refources were at 
hand, and the enemy would be ruined even by a 
victory. The Englifh nobles approved of this ad- 
vice, and his mother joined her entreaties to enforce 
the arguments of her fon. But Harold was in- 
flexible; he determined to give the enemy battle, 
and rifk his crown on the fortune of a fingle day. 

This refolution being taken, Harold’ marched 
againft the enemy, notwith{tanding he was deferted 
by many of his veterans. He encamped on a hill 
at fome diftance from the Nermans; and the next 
morning, mounting his horfe, in company with his 
brother Gyrth, advanced to reconnoitre the ftrength 
and pofition of the invaders. This view convinced 


| Harold, that he had been too precipitate in his mea 


furess; and, at his. return, propofed retreating to 
London, in order to augment his army. .Gyrth 
oppofed the meafure with fome warmth: he juftly 


obferved, that he had now proceeded too far to de- 


cline 


— 
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cline a battle; that his honour was engaged; atid 
that to retire a fingle ftep, would be conftrued into 
cowardice, confidered as a flight, and be attended 
with a fatal lofs of his reputation: that he fhould 
have liftened to the advice of his nobles before he 
had advanced againft the enemy ; at prefent, he muft 
either conquer or perifh. 

Convinced, by the reafons of his ‘brother, that 
theré was now a neceffity for giving battle to the 
enemy, Harold applied himfelf to make the necef- 
fary preparations for the decifive event. While he 
was thus employed, fome monks arrived from the 
Noman camp, and being introduced to Harold, 
declared, that William, to prevent the effufion of 
human blood, fent him the iollowing offers, either 
to refign the kingdom to him, or hold it of him in 
fealty; to fubmit -their caufe to the arbitration of 
the pope, or to fight him in fingle combat. Harold 
replied, that the God of battles would foon be the 
arbiter of their differences. 

Negotiations were now at anend, and the hour 
was approaching which was to put a final prriod to 
the difpute between thefe two powerful armies. The 
might preceding the battle was fpent in a very dif- 
ferent manner by the contending parties. "The Nor- 
-mans paffed it in prayer; the Englith in riot. The 
dawn put a period to their exercifes, and both armies 
prepared for battle. 

The Enelith were greatly inferior to the Normans 
in number; and Harold, to compenfate for this 
difadvantage, drew up his men in one column, upon 
the declivity of a hill, having a large ditch, and a 
line of hurdles, in their front. The Normans were 
drawn up in three lines, and advanced to the charge, 
_carrying the pope’s confecrated ftandard at their head, 
with great alaciity. The attack was made with the 
utmoft fury ; but the Englifh ftood firm, and obliged 
the affailants to retire, The Normans returned to 
the charge with redoubled fury, and wert again 
driven back by the Englifh. The battle continued 
the whole day, and victory, more than once, feemed 
to declare in favour of Harold. The abilities of 
the two commanders, and the valour of their troops, 
were equal. Liberty infpired the Englith ; glory, 
blended. with defpair, the Normans: The former 
knew, that every thing they held dear depended upon 
their valour; the latter, that a retreat was impof- 
fible. William flew from rank to rank, from {qua- 
-dron to {quadron, animating by his words, and en- 
couraging by his example. Harold, with equal 
fpirit, with equal valour, and with fuperior fuccefs, 
oppofed him. Death marched in his rear; the 
Normans were aftonifhed at the power of his arm, 
William perceived his danger, and had récourfe to 
artifice. He ordered his troops to make a hafty 
retreat. The ftratagem fucceeded. The courage of 
the Englifh proved their deftru@tion ; they purfued 
the Normans, whom they confidered as a flying 
enemy. Their phalanx, which had been hitherto 
impenetrable to all the attacks of the invaders, was 
broken. ‘The duke perceived it, and facing about, 
repulfed the purfuers with great flaughter. The 
Englith, however, regained the advantageous ground 
they had quitted, and again bid defiance to the 
attacks of the enemy. At laft Harold; and his two 
brothers, were flain at the head of their forces ; and 
the foldiers, having loft their leaders, fled from the 


field of battle. Above fixty thoufand of the Eng- | 
lith fell in this dreadful engagement; and thc Nor- | 


man purchafed the viétory with the lofsof fifteen 
thoufand of his beft troops. 

The ftandard of Englith liberty fell with Harold, 
@ prince who merited a better fate. He was hu- 
mane, generous, affable, and intrepid: he loved his 
fubjects, he loved his friends, he loved his country : 
he was a champion for freedom, and fell in its 
defence: he withed not to furvive the conttitution 
of England. The Norman writers have laboured 


to blacken his memory, in order to render that of | 


the conqueror more iplendid; a circumftance that 
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| court was efteemed a fpecies of opprefiion. 
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too often attends a change of fortune. Had the 
Norman loft the battle of Haftings, we had never 
heard of Harold’s vices; nor William’s virtues ; the 
former would have been extolled to the ikies, and 
the latter painted in his true colours, He would 
have been reprefented as a lawlefs ufurper, who camé 
to ravage the country of an innocent ‘people; and 
wreft the fceptre from the hand of a fovereion, 
whofe principal. care was the happinefs of his fubs 
jects. Time has deftroyed the flimfy veil. which 
the hand of partiality has thrown over the cha- 
racters of thefe two princes, and placed théit virtues 
and vices in a genuine point of light. A com- 
parifon is unneceflary ; Harold fell in defence of 
that liberty which William deftroyed, 

Harold was the laft of the Anglo-Saxon kings; 

k o 

The throne was filled by a ftranger; and new laws; 
new cuftoms, and even a new conftitution, were 
introduced, inftead of thofe obferved by the Saxons, 
It will, therefore, be neceflary to give the reader 
fome account of the government, manners, and 
learning of that people. Liberty conftituted one 
of the principal features in the charaéter of the 
Saxons :- they had no idea of a defpotic power : 
they confidered a king only as a more diftincuifhed 
citizen, bound by the fame laws, and fubject to the 
fame cuftoms as his fubjects. His murder wag 
compenfated by a fine, as well as that of the loweft 
of the people; the only pre-eminence he enjoyed 
was, that the fine was larger. They had no eftaa 
blifhed rule with regard to the right of fucceffion to 
the crown; the children, indeed, often fueceeded 
their father in the feat of power; but a fmall cir- 
cumftance was fufficient to fet it afide, Prefent 
emergencies were more attended to than general 
principles: they thought not on future contingen- 
cies; the confequences that might attend this breach 
in the fucceffion were not regarded. All affairs of 
momient, ecclefiaftical or civil, were propofed in the 
general affemb ly of the nation, called Wittenagemor; 
and without the confent of that body, no laws were 
binding upon the fubjeét. It is not eafy,. perhaps 
impoffible, to determine with precifion, who. the 
members were that formed this national couicil. 
The bifhops, abbots, and aldermen, or governors 
of provinces, called earis after the Danifh conqueft, 
are known to have formed one part; but whether 
the reprefentatives of boroughs, or the more wealthy 
citizens, compofed the other, is not determined. 

The people were divided into three orders; nobles 
or thanes; creorles, or freemen; and flaves, of 
villeins. The nobles chiefly refided on their eftates: 
cities were then little frequented; attendance at 
Their 
houfes were open to ftrangers, they vied with each 
other in acts of hofpitality. The bufinefs of the 


freemen principally confifted in cultivating their 


eftates, the induftry of the people being chiefly con- 
fined to agriculture. The villeins were employed 
in domeftic occupations, or in cultivating their 
lord’s demetnes. 

Death was never inflicted by the Anglo-Saxon 
laws; crimes of every fpecies were compenfated 
‘with pecuniary fines. A price was fixed on the head 
of each perfon, according to his rank; even that of 
the king was not excepted. ‘The price of wounds, 
and the lofs of members, was fettled ; and was al- 
ways proportioned to-the fize and danger of the 
former, and the ufe of the latter, é 

Various methods of trial fubfifted under the 


| Anglo-Saxon government ; but that by juries gene- 
|. rally prevailed. But where the crime could not be 


proved by witneffes, recourfe was had to the moft 
ridiculous methods, equally calculated to punith the 
innocent or the guilty, Single combat, the judg 
ment of the crofs, and the trial by fire or water, 
called the ordeal, were the tefts introduced by a 
fuperftitious people, who were perfuaded that heaven 
would openly declare in behalf of the innocent, and 
pour deftruction on the head of the guilty. The 

celebrated 
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celebrated Montefquieu very juftly obferves, that 
our anceftors refted the honour, the fortune, and the 
lives of citizens, on circumftances which depend lefs 
on reafon than chance; and inceffantly made ufe of 
proofs incapable of conviéting, and which had no 
manner of conne¢tion either with innocence or with 
guilt. The cultivation of reafon has deftroyed thefe 
prepofterous methods of trial, and relieved fociety 
from a feries of complicated diftrefs. 20% 

The force of the ifland confifted of the militia. 
Every freeman was under an indifpenfible neceffity 
of arming in defence of the ftate: he marched to 
battle under the ftandard of his lord, and was not 
to leave the army till the time of his fervice was 
expired. The whole nation were foldiers: every 
citizen fought in defence of his own property, and 
that of the whole fociety. 

Learning was at a very low ebb under the Anglo- 
Saxon government. The arts and fciences culti- 
vated by the Greeks and Romans were buried under 
the ruins of the empire. An impenetrable cloud of 
Gothic ignorance had ftifled the rays of wifdom ; 
the avenues to knowledge were hardly known. Al- 
fred; indeed, exerted him(elf nobly in defence of 
literature; during his reign, the glimmerings of 
fcience appeared. « He founded the univerfity o 
Oxford, and endeavoured to allure the mufes to the 
banks of the Ifis; but he died too foon. His fuc- 
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ceffor, Edward the Elder, followed his example, 
and founded the univerfity of Cambridge: But their 
labours were not fafficient to complete the noble 
defign. The ravages of the Danes deftroyed the 
lovely branch which the generous Alfred and his fon 
had planted, and {pread over the whole kingdom a 
blacker cloud of ignorance than before. A few 
perfons of learning, indeed, flourifhed during thefe 
uncultivated ages. Affer Menevenfis deferves to be 
mentioned here: he was one of the moft learned mer 
of his time, and bifhop of Sherborne in the reign of 
Alfred, whom he greatly affifted in his ftudies. He 


wrote feveral books, but one only has reached our 


times it is intituled, “ Annales Rerum Geftarum 
« Jeifredi Magni.” Three editions of this work 
have been publifhed , one by archbifhop Parker, 
another by Camden, and another by Wile. ; St: 
Dunftan is faid to have been a good mutician, palnter 
and graver; but he has no title to be confidered as a 
We with, for the honour of our 
country, that we could have enlarged the catalogue 
of learned perfons that flourifhed in thefe ages of 
military ferocity ; but among the few that culti- 
vated the mufes, the greater part of them are for~ 
gotten: their works, which, doubtlefs, long floated 
on the current of time, are now funk in the gulph of 


oblivion. 
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From the Norman conqueft, to the reftoration of the Saxon line, under Henry II. 


WILLIAM I. furnamed THE CoNQUEROR. 


tae battle of Haftings, he was far from 
; thinking he had conquered the {pirit 
of Englifh independence. He knew the nobles were 
brave, ambitious, and enemies even to the fhadow 
of flavery; that they had powerful refources , that 
they were totally devoted to the race of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, and had reafon to believe that Edgar 
Atheling, the undoubted heir to the Englifh crown, 
was then in the capital, perhaps already placed on 
the throne of his anceftors. 
was, therefore, neceflary to fecure the advantage he 
had gained. The Englifh had, indeed, loft much of 
their ferocious fpirit of liberty by the conquefts of 
the Danes, and the reign of Canute had rendered 
them familiar with the government of ftrangers. 
The peaceable reign of Edward had greatly contri- 
buted to make them in love with the arts of peace, 
and to prefer domeftic tranquillity to the boifterous 
alarms of war. But ftill they were powerful; and 
there was the higheft reafon to believe, that the lofs 
of their friends, and the dangers of their country, 
would roufe them to vengeance, A fingle defeat 
would be fatal to the Norman army. William, 
therefore, determined to make himfelf mafter of 
fome place of ftrength; that if the Englifh fhould 
unite in oppofing his defigns, he might wait in fatety 
for reinforcements from Normandy. Dover was 
the only place that offered him a fecure retreat; and 
William accordingly led his victorious troops before 
that fortrefs, which, by the joint efforts of art and 
nature, was rendered almoft impregnable. The caftle 
was full of foldiers, who had fled thither after the 
defeat at Haftings; but fo great was their confter- 
nation, that they delivered up the fortrefs to the 
Norman upon terms of capitulation. 


aa) P *HOUGH William had gained the 


The utmoft caution |} 


The death of Harold, and the total defeat of the 
Englifh army, had thrown the capital into the ut- 
moft confufion: anarchy prefided in the councils of 
the nobles. Edgar Atheling, though beloved by the 
people, wanted {fpirit and abilities to hold the helm 
of government in fo tempeftuous a feafon. The 
archbifhop of Canterbury, indeed, placed him on 
the throne, and nobly exerted all his abilities to 
reftore order and fubordination among 4 terrified and 
divided people. But his attempts were in vain: 
every falutary {cheme was oppofed; and every mea- 
fure, which tended to promote unanimity, and pre- 
vent the crown from being placed on the head of a 
foreigner, was rendered abortive. They atted like 
people who courted the yoke of flavery. ae 

William was informed of thefe diffentions, and 
determined to turn them to his own advantage. He 
left a ftrong garrifon in Dover; and dividing his 
army into three bodies, marched direétly towards 
London. The only oppofition he met with on his 
march, was from Fretheric, abbot of. St. Albans. 
He caufed a confiderable number of trees to be 
felled, and placed in the roads, to impede the pro- 
grefs of the Norman. William ordered the abbot 
to appear before him; promifing, that if he com- 
plied, no harm fhould happen to his perfon. The. 
abbot obeyed; and being afked why he had endea- 
youred to ftop the paflage of his army, nobly re- 
plied, “‘I have done no more than my duty; and 
<¢ had others of my rank equally exerted their abili- 
“ ties; you had never penetrated fo far into this 
< country, nor fummoned me to give an account of 
“ my conduct.” Struck with the noble boldnefs of 
the anfwer, William difmiffed the abbot without 

affing the leaft cenfure on his conduct. 

In proportion as William advanced towards the 

capital, 
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capital, the confuifion among the Englith incteafed. 
No plan was formed for oppofing the march of the 
Conqueror no general was chofen to lead the troops 
-againft the enemy: The clergy; inftead of employ- 
ing their authority to heal the divifions, and infpire 
the people with courage and unanimity, laboured to 
increafe the diforder. Mott of the dignified ecclefiaf- 
tics were Normans, and declared in favour of Wil- 
liam; they juftified an enterprize which was confe- 
crated by papal authority. _ The friends to the con- 
ftitution of England perceived it was now too late to 
fupport the falling ftate of- their country; that oppo- 
fition would only tend to exafperate the Conqueror, 
_and forge heavier chains for a brave arid watlike peo- 
ple: They determined therefore to fubmit to Wil- 
liam, and fheath the fword of deftruction, which 
threatened the ruin of their bleeding ‘country: Ac? 
cordingly the primate, the nobility, and even Edgar 
Atheling himfelf repaired to the Norman-camp, and 
entreated William to accept a crown, which his vir- 
tues and abilities had rendered him worthy of enjoy- 
ing. They were receivéd with the greateft politenets. 
It was the intereft of William to endear himfelf to 
the nation; and acquire, by acts of humanity and 
_ kindnefs, the love and efteem of the people. 
The ceremony of the coronation was. performed in 
Weftminfter-abbey on Chriftmas-day; But during 
the folemnity; a tumult enfued which threatened the 
-place with deftruction: The abbey was furrounded 
with 4 body of Norman foldiers, who hearing a con- 
fufed noife oecafioned by the acclamations of the 
people; when the crown was placed on William’s 
head, imagined it was the voice of tumult and dif- 
order,, and that the life of their duke was in danger. 
Fired at what they confidered as a perfidious ftrata- 
gem of the Englifh, without giving themfelves the 
Jeaft time for examination, they fet fire to the adja- 
cent houfes, and affaulted the populace with the ut- 


moft fury. The alarm {pread with amazing rapidity; | 


defpair was vifible in every countenance ; the Nor- 
man himfelf fled trembling to the altar, and it was 


with the utmoft difficulty that the tumult was at laft | 


appeafed. . wo 
A, D. 1067. The viétory at Haftings had fuffi- 
ciently eftablifhed the valour of William; but it was 
neceflary that he fhould alfo eftablifh the character of 
a wife and humane governor. The firft acts of his 
adminiftration were well calculated for that purpofe. 
_He feemed defirous of engaging the affections of his 
new fubjects, by liftening to their complaints, and 


removing every enormity, and correcting every act | 


of oppreffion. The impartial execution of .juftice 
practifed in Normandy, he introduced into England. 
The fevere difcipline of his army was foftened by 
prefents and affability. The treafure of Harold, 
which fell into his hands, was greatly increafed by 
bounties and prefents from the rich and the powerful. 
This enabled him to give rewards to his followers, 
diftribute charities to the monafteries, to fend pre- 
fents to the churches of France, Aquitain, and Bur- 
oundy, where maffes had been faid for the fuccefs of 
his expedition, and to remit large fums to the pope, 
with coftly prefents to the church of St. Peter at 
Rome. He alfo erefted a church and monaftery on 
the field where Harold was flain. The church was 
dedicated to St. Martin, and the abbey, which was 
filled with Benedictine monks, and exempted from 
epifcopal jurifdiction, was called Battle-abbey. He 
granted the city of London a new charter, by which 
all the privileges and immunities that city enjoyed in 
the reign of Edward the confeffor, were confirmed. 
He affected to treat the Englifh nobility with the 
utmoft kindnefs, and not only careffed Edgar Athel- 
ing in a very particular manner, but granted him 
large eftates, and confirmed to him the title of earl 
of Oxford, which had been conferred on him by 
Edward the confeffor. Thefe acts of kindnefs pro- 
duced the moft pleafing effects on the generous. minds 
h; they flattered themfelves with along 
aeftic tranquillity under a wife and im- 
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partial adminiftration. But the fubfeqient afions 
of William convinced them that they formed their 
opinions too foon, He feized on all the eftates of thofe 
who had joined Harold againft him, and gave them 
to his Norman officers ; erected fortrefles in various 
parts of the kingdom, and filled them with foreign 
troops. He difarmed the people, and broke the 
militia. Thefe meafures gave the Englith great un- 
eafinefs: they now perceived that William aéted ra- 
ther as a conqueror than a king; and wifhed that 
powet; father than the affections of his fubjeéts; 


might be,the fupport of his crown. 


_, After taking every prudeht precaution to fecute 
his.new kingdom; he pafied over into Normandy, 


carrying with him the principal of the Englifh nobi- 


lity, under pretente of enjoying the pleafure of their 
converfation, and of fhewing them to the world as 
thé greateft ornaments of his court: But this was 
too grofs to impofe on the underftanding of the moft 
credulous; It was fufficiently evident they were car- 
ried abroad as hoftages to fecure his conqueft, add a 
laftre to his power and adorn his triumph: Their 
magnificence did him honour, ‘The foreign princes. 
were aftonifhed: Such a profufion of ornaments was 
before unknown in Normandy. William kept. his 
Fafter in the abbey of Fefcamp, where he was vifited 
by Rodolph; unele to the king of France; and a 
great number of the principal perfons in Normandy 
and the adjacent provinces; But while he was in- 
dulging himfelf in joy and feftivity, all the precau- 
tions he had taken to fecure the tranquillity of Eng- 
land were fruftrated; ‘The infolence of the Normans 
could be reftrained by no authority, but that of Wil- 
liam. Proud from the victory they hed obtained; 


greedy of plunder; and looking with contempt on a 


people who had fo eafily refigned their l.bertes; they 
were guilty of every excels: They plundered the 
houfes of the Englith; violated the chaftity of their 
wives and daughters; and praétifed fuch enormous 
cruelties; that nothing but favage brutulity could 
invent: Revenge rouled the fpirit of the Englifh. 
They perceived their dreadful fituation, and defpair 
urged them to retaliate.on the invaders of their coun- 
try all the miferies they had fuffered from the. hand of 
wanton defpotiim. They were not yet totally infen~ 
fible to the charms of liberty; and determined either 
to drive their tyrannical mafters out of the kingdom 
or perifh in the attempt. But they were deftitute of 
leaders, and could form no regular plan for executing 
their defign; , The inhabitants of Kent; who feverely 
felt the rod of power, applied to Euftace; count of 
Boulogne, for affiftance. He liftened to their com- 
plaints, and promifed them relief: The caftle of 
Dover was confidered as the moft proper place for a 
retreat if the enemy fhould prove too powerful; and 
they agreed to begin their operations againit the ene- 


| my, with feizing thatimportant fortrefs: The plan 
| was conducted with thé utmoft fecreey, and Montfort 
| the governor being abfent with part of the garrifon, 


there was great reafon to hope that the attempt would 
be crowned with fuccefs, ‘Che night appointed for 
the execution of this project arrived, and the Kentifh- 


| men repaired in fmall parties to the place of rendez- 


vous. About midnight Euftace landed his forces, 
and led the combined troops immediately to the at- 
tack. The ftrength of the caftle faved the Normans 
from the refentment of the Englifh, They affaulted 
the gate with the utmoft fury ; but they fpent their 
force inyain. The garrifon was now alarmed ; they 
fallied out upon the Englith, and put them to flight. 
Many were precipitately throwm headlong from the 
rocks, and the count’s fon taken prifoner. Euitace 
himfelf, at the head of a few followers, efcaped to 

his fhips. . 
This mifcarriage was far from intimidating the 
Englith ; they broke out into open rebellion in vari- 
ous parts of the kingdom. They even formed a 
{cheme for maffacring all the Normans. ‘They never 
confidered that it was almoft impoffible to conceal this 
dreadful contrivance. Some among the number of 
; perpettators 


66 A.D. 1068. 


perpetrators would certainly reveal the fecret. This 
actually happened ; William received private intelli- 
gence of the defign 5 he haftened to England, and 
broke all their meafures. The con{pirators had pro- 
ceeded too far to retreat; they marched into the 
north, fortified the city of Durham, and fet at 
~ defiance the whole Norman power. Had the Englith 
thewn the fame fpirit immediately after the battle of 
Hattings, Wilham had never feized the Englifh 
fceptre; but it was now too late. The people, in 
general, were without arms, and the Normans in 
pofleffion of the principal fortrefies of the kingdom. 
Their attempts to regain their liberty had, therefore, 
now no other effect than to rivet more effectually the 
chains of. flavery, and add a large increafe to their 
weight. William immediately revived the tribute of 
Danegeld, in order to punifh the Englifh for their 
rebellions. This tax, which Edward the Confeffor 
had abrogated, always gave the greateft uneafinefs 
to the people. William knew that this impoft would 
render him odious, but was determined to proceed : 
he no longer courted the favour of the Englith. 
Aldred, archbifhop of York, who had hitherto 
ftrenuoufly fupported all the meafures of William, 
was alarmed at this exertion of arbitrary power, and 
laboured affiduoufly to render it abortive. He had 
recourfe to perfuafions and semonftrances ; but find- 
ing all his attempts were vain, he not only abandoned 
the intereft of William, but anathematized him, and 
‘all his family. This, however, had no effect upon 
William’s conduct; he defied the ecclefiaftical as 
well as the temporal power, and levied the tax with 
the utmoft rigour. 

A.D. 1068. William was not, however, fatisfied 
with impoverifhing the Englifh by taxes and extor- 
tions; he determined to confifcate the eftates of all 
thofe who had in the leaft affifted Harold. It was 
in vain to urge, that when William firft landed in 
England, Harold was in aétual poffeffion of the 
crown; that the whole nation had fworn fealty to 
him; and, confequently, that he had a right to their 
fervices ; that their fubfequent fubmiffion had_been 
accepted by William ; and that he had himfelf pro- 
mifed to protect them in their rights and privileges. 
-Thefe reafons were unanfwerable, but they were 
urged without effect : William acted not on the 
principles of juttice. 

The nobles now felt the difference between the 
government of a king and the defpotifm of a tyrant, 
and determined not to fubmit tamely to fuch oppref- 
fions: paffive obedience and non-refiitance were 
do&trines referved for after times; they were not 
known under the Anglo-Saxon government. The 
nobles joined the populace, and broke out‘into open 
rebellion. This infurreétion threatened the deftruc- 
tion of the Norman government: the moft con- 
fiderable perfons in the kingdom were among the 
infurgents; and unanimity only was wanting to 
render their defigns fuccefsful. The kings of Den- 
mark and Scotland promifed them affiftance. Wil- 
lia was alarmed at the ftorm that threatened to 
overwhelm him: he marched immediately againft 
the infurgents, before they were joined by the. forces 
they expe&ted. The great activity of the conqueror 
rendered the whole defign abortive. The nobles 
fubmitted, and were received into favour. William 
thought proper, for atime, to lay afide his arbitrary 
fcheme of oppreffion, Edgar Atheling, whom the 
cries and intreaties of the people had roufed to 
action, fled into Scotland, with his mother, and two 
fifters, and were received by Malcolm with the ut- 
moft kindnefs. Formerly an exile himfelf, he had 
learned compaffion in the fchool of adverfity. Wil- 
liam demanded the fugitives; and Malcolm, with a 
noble magnanimity which does honour to his me- 
mory, treated the. meflage with contempt. A war 
between the two nations was the confequence,; and 


the northern, parts of the kingdom becatne again 


obnoxious to the fword of defolation. 
The court of Malcolm was foon crowded - with 
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A.D. 1070; 


Englifh nobles ; and the Northumbrians, fure of 
being powerfully afifted, committed the moft dread- 
ful ravages on the territories of the Normans ; 
many of whom chofe to abandon their eftates, and 
retire into their own country, rather than be per- 
petually haraffed by the attempts of an exafperated 
people. Nor were the Scots the only people that 
threatened : 
Danes and the Irifh had joined in the confederacy ; 
and it was agreed to make the attack at the fame time 
in different parts of the kingdom. Had this plan 
been executed with vigour, it would have fhaken the 
foundations of William’s power; but it was ren- 
dered abortive by the diffentions that prevailed m 
their councils. The Danes, however, landed at the 
mouth of the Humber, and William thought it 
moft advifeable to purchafe their abfence by.a large 
fum of money. siege ones at 

A.D. 1070. The Englifh infurgents, -when de- 
ferted by their foreign allies, were unable to fupport 
themfelves againft the Norman army: they were 
obliged to fubmit to {uperior force; and the Cen- 
queror had now an opportunity of introducing into 
England the innovations he thought meceflary to 
fupport that defpotic power by which he-was-deter- 
mined to govern the kingdom. He hadonow the 
plea of rebellion to offer as a reafon for his con- 
duét; and he failed not to ufe it. 
the eftates of the nobles, and gave them to the Nor- 
mans and other foreigners who had affifted him in 
the congueft of this unhappy country. For an 
Englifhman to be poffeffed either of riches or. power, 
was confidered as a fufficient crime to render him 
obnoxious to punifhment. 
guilty fuffered equally under the rod of opprefiion. 
The mot ancient and opulent families were reduced 
to indigence ; they pined for want on the very eftates 
which had defcended to them through a Jong line of 
illuftrious anceftors. ae 

The feodal polity, which had been long intro- 
duced into France and Normandy, was confidered 
by William as the beft, perhaps the only method of 
rendering the fervitude, to which he had reduced his 
fubjeéts, perpetual; by deftroying the very idea of 
liberty, and sivetting the chains of flavery on 2 
generous, though conquered people. He accor- 
dingly divided the kingdom into feven hundred ,ba- 
ronies, which he beftowed upon his particular friends. 
No Englifhman was fuffered to enjoy that honour. 
Thefe baronies were fubdivided into fixty thoufand, 
twe hundred and fifteen knights fees; which were 
diftributed among their retainers, and-a few of the 
Englifthmen who had been fortunate enough to gain 
the favour of the Conqueror. 

Nor were the clergy excepted from thefe arbitrary 
proceedings: they were obliged to furnifh a certain 
number of foldiers; and in cafe of refufal, to fuffer 
the fame punifhment. The temxporalities of the 
ecclefiaftics enjoyed no greater favour than the 
eftates of the laity. The pope remonftrated againft 
thefe proceedings, but without effe&t. William no 
longer wanted his affiftance, and was not to be inti- 
midated by the thunder of the Vatican. Alexan- 
der II. who then filled the papal chair, perceived it 
would be in vain to contend againft the power of 
William, and determined to accomplifh by policy 


what he could not effeét by force: he flattered him- 


felf with being able-to extend his fupremacy over 
the Finglifh dominions ; but this, he knew, mutt be 
effected by an artful conduct :, William was too 
violent to be openly oppoied. Ermetroy, bifhop 
of Sion, appeared well qualified for carrying on 
this difficult and delicate negotiation, and accor- 


dingly Alexander fent him into England with the © 


character of legate. Several of the Englifh clergy 
were become obnoxious to William: the. arrival of 
the legate, therefore, was agreeable to the Conqueror, 
who now determined to punifh them under the facred 
mafk of religion. Ermefroy, inftruéted to gain the 
favour of the Enelifh: monarch, furemoned a general 

‘council 


to attack the Enelifh monarch; the° 


He confitcated” 


The innocent and the- 


A.D,ao7o. 


counsil of the clergy’; where Sttigand, archbifhop 
of Canterbury: Agelmar, bifhop of Helmham, 
- Elgeric, bifhop of Durham, and feveral other pre- 


‘lates, were depofed: one Englifh bifhop only was _ 


fuffered to keep his fee; all the reft fell victims to 
“the refentment-or policy of the Norman. Nor was 
‘this fufficient to fatisfy his ambitious intentions: he 
prevailed upon Ermefroy to change the tenure of the 
church lands; and inftead of holding them free of 
all fecular dependence, to hold them in military 
‘tenure, or by knight’s fervice. 


Thus William, by the affiftance of the pope's. 
legate, fufficiently humbled the Englifh clergy, and | 


filled their pofts with foreigners. It muft, indeed, 
be remembered to his honour, that he preferred none 
but perfons remarkable for their genius and learning. 
The celebrated Lanfranc, an Italian monk, was 
placed in the fee of Canterbury ; Thomas, one of 
‘the. canons of Bayeux, was created archbifhop of 
“York ; and the fees of Winchefter, Helmham, and 
Selfey, were filled by three of his own chaplains. 
Ermefroy now imagined that very confiderable 
conceffions would be made to his holinefs, but he 
was miftaken.:; William was jealous of his power, 
and determined to keep the church, as well as his lay 
fubjects, in fubjetion: he required, that all the 
ecclefiattical canons voted in any fynod, and even 
the bulls fent from Rome, fhould receive his fanction 
before they were of any force inhis kingdom. He 
had feen fo many abufes of {piritual power, that he 
‘was determined to prevent their repetition in his 
‘kingdom ; and pafled a law in the national affembly, 
that none of his minifters or barons fhould be ex- 
‘communicated without his confent. By thefe pru- 
‘dent meafures,.he flattered himfelf with having 


effeGually clipped the wings of ecclefiaftical am- | 


bition, and prevented the Roman pontiff from raif- 
ing commotions in his kingdom. But he was miftaken, 
‘Lanfranc. effected, by his affiduous labour, what 
the pope himfelf had attempted in vain: he laid the 
foundation of that alarming authority ‘which the 
Roman church afterwards exercifed over this king- 
dom. 

The Englifh now feverely felt the chains of flavery 
which had, for fome time, been forging for them. 
Some were intimidated into paflive obedience, while 
others formed the noble refolution-of fupporting 
their independency, or perifhing with the liberties of 
their country. Many of the latter retired to the 
ifle of Ely, and fet at defiance all the power of the 
Norman. Among thefe was the brave Hereward de 
Wake, fon to the late Leofric, lord of Brunne, 
reputed the greateft warrior of his age: He was 


chofen captain of this refolute band, and bravely — 


exerted the great talents he poffeffed. William was 
alarmed at this oppofition, and marched immediately 
a large body of troops to chaftife the infurgents. 
But it’ was no eafy tafk to drive them from their 
retreat. He attacked the ifland feveral times in 
vain, and: was at laft obliged to convert the fiege 
into a blockade. Malcolm, king of Scotland, took 
the advantage of William’s being employed in this 
difficult attempt, and made an iruption into the 
northern provinces.. William was therefore’ obliged 
to have recourfe to ftratagem, and effected by art 
what he found exceeded his abilities to perform by 
force: he attacked the poffeffions of the monks of 
Ely, and laid them under military execution, Alarmed 
for their eftates, the religious offered to betray the 
ifland, and pay him a thoufand marks, provided he 
' would reftore to the convent the lands he had feized. 
William readily embraced the offer; and the abbot, 
faithful in his treachery, opened a paflage to the 
royal army. Finding himfelf betrayed, and difdain- 


ing fubmiffion, the gallant Hereward cut himfelf a_ 


paflage through the Norman forces, and made his 

efcape’; the reft were obliged to furrender at dif- 

cretion, ' ; 

_ The Scots ftill continued their ravages; and Wil- 
Tiam having reduced the infurgents, advanced, at 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


the head of his forces; to give them battle. 


_ tageous fituation. 
: attack the enemy till his forces had recovered them- 


_were fearful of the confequences of a battle. 


AD. 1044, 67 


« . . The 
two armies met at Nithifdale, where the Scottifh 


forces had intrenched themfelves in a very adyan- 
William thought it imprudent to 


felves from the fatigue of a long and painful march. 
He therefore encamped near Malcolm’s army, with- 
olit making any attempt to begin hoftilities. Several 
days paffed, without either army’s making the leaft 
motion to difturb the other. Equally valiant, and 
equally expert in military knowledge, the two kings 
Their 
armies were nearly equal, and it was very doubtful 
to whom fortune would give the palm of victory. 
The Scot knew, that if his army was defeated, 
Scotland would .be left open to the ravages of an 
enraged enemy..."Che Norman, already furrounded 
by enemies, his:crown, perhaps his life; depended 
upon the iffuerof this fingle action: Confequences 
like thefe wholly engaged the attentions of the con- 
tending monarchs’; both were unwilling to venture 
the important ftroke, and both armies continued 
inactive, At laft a negotiation for a peace was 
opened by the prelates that attended the two princes. 


No oppofition was made to the treaty, which accor- 


dingly foon took place between them. By one of 
the articles, Edgar Atheling was to return to Eng- 
land, and renounce all his right to the crown, on 
receiving a fufficiént maintenance from the Con- 
queror, 

A.D. 1073. It was now natural to expect; that 
William would have enjoyed fome refpite from the 
toils of war: he had reduced the Enelifh to fub- 
jection, and concluded a peace with the Scottifh 
monarch. But the alarms of invafion were not yet 
ever: Philip of France was jealous of William’s 
profperity, and attacked the patrimonial dominions 
of the Norman. Godfrey de Mayenne joined the 
invading army, and drove the Normans entirely out 
of that country. Alarmed at this unexpected attack, 
William pafied over to the continent, at the head of 
an Englifh army. He immediately attatked the 
invaders, recovered the territories they had taken, 
and obliged Philip to conclude a fafe and honourable 
peace. By this noble'exertion of their innate bravery 
and refolution, the Enelifh recovered the confidence 
of William, who foon after reftored fome of the 
laws of Edward the Confeffor; a circumftance which 


| greatly contributed to render his government lefs 


odious to the people. 
A.D. 1074. While William continued in Nor- 


mandy, he received advice, that frefh troubles were 


excited in England by perfons whom he never fu- 
{pected of difaffeétion. His Norman fubjects were 
feized with the fpirit of rebellion. Several of the 
chiefs who had engaged with him in the conqueft of 
England, enriched by the wealth he had beftowed 
upon them, difdained to fubmit to his imperious 
dominion. Roger, the youngeft fon of William 
Fitz Ofborne, earl of Hereford, had applied te 
William for licence to marry his fifter to Ralph de 
Guaer, earl of the Eaft-Aneles; and received a pe- 
remptory denial a little before the king paffed over 
into Normandy. Entaged at this refufal, efpecially 
as there was no neceflity for applying to William, 
the young lady not being an heirefs, it was refolved 
to folemnize the marriage without waiting for the 
king’s return, or making any farther application for 
his confent. The ceremony was accordingly per- 
formed with great magnificence. The imperious 


| behaviour of William naturally became the fubject 


of converfation, and the moft bitter reflections were 
made on his tyrannical government: they exprefied 
their contempt for him as a baftard, and determined 
to fabmit no longer to his arbitrary adminiftration, 
They accufed him of ufing every fpecies of tyranny 
over the Englifh, who were unjuftly fubjected to the 
arbitrary nod of an ufurper. Earl Waltheof, one 
of the greateft warriors of the age, was the only 
Englifhman who retained any power. He had lately 

married, 


6f =. A. Di1676. 


martied Judith, the king’s niece, and was created 
earl of Northumberland for his valour. This brave 
foldier was one of the guefts, and joined with the 
reft in the confpiracy to dethrone William, but 
fearful of their own power, they agreed to follicit 
the affiftance of Sweyn, king of Denmark, a fworn 
enemy to the imperious Norman. 

Calm reflection foon convinced Waltheof, that 
the confpiracy was at once idle and unjuft. Remorfe 
fucceeded, and he informed Lanfranc of the whole 
defign. The prelate perfuaded him to crofs the feas 
immediately, and reveal all he knew to William. 
Waltheof followed the advice of the archbifhop ; 
but unfortunately for him, he had alfo revealed the 
fecret. to his ‘wife, who fent an exprefs to the Con- 
queror, and ufed ail her art to incenfe him againft 
her hufband. Waltheof, however, met-with a gra- 
cious reception, and flattered himfelf that he had 
nothing to fear. ‘The confpirators were alarmed at 
the difappearance of Waltheof,; and fome fteps 
taken by the regency convinced them that the fecret 
was betrayed. They immediately flew to arms, 
without waiting the arrival of the Danes, on whole 
afliftance they ‘placed their chief confidence. But 
their efforts were in vain; they were every where 

-difappointed ; fo that when William landed in Eng- 
land, he found the confpiracy intirely fuppreffed. 
The brave Waltheof, notwithftanding the atonement 
he had made for his crime, was committed to prifon. 
Lanfranc exerted all his intereft to fave him, but in 
vain: the Norman was inflexible, Waltheof was 
tried, and executed. Thus fell the laft Englifhman 
who enjoyed any confiderable degree of power or 
intereft in the nation. His infamous wife did not 
long enjoy her inhuman triumph over her hufband ; 
fhe was univerfally defpifed, and fuffered that dif- 
grace and contempt her perfidy fo juftly merited. 

A.D.1075. Though Alexander had met with 
fuch bad fuccefs in his attempt to extend the’ papal 
fupremacy over England, his fucceffor, Gregory VII. 
was not in the leaft intimidated. The unbounded 
ambition and fuperlative infolence of this pontiff had 
already fet half Europe in a flame. He was dif- 
pofed to employ the moft fanguinary meafures to 
eftablifh the projeéts he had formed for carrying the 
papal grandeur to an unbounded height. He was 
the principal agent in thofe dreadful contefts which 
had fo long fubfifted between the courts of Germany 
and Rome. Perfuaded that St. Peter’s fucceflor had 
a right to difpofe of crowns, he undertook to ex- 
communicate and. depofe Henry IV. and to inftigate 
his fubjeéts to take up arms againft their lawful 
fovereign. Spain, Portugal, and Poland, felt the 
weight of his ambition; even the plains of Afia 
were not exempted from his tyranny ; the thunder of 
the Vatican was heard beyond the Bofphorus. Suc- 
cefs had increafed the violence of his ambition; he 
was determined to extend the defpotifm of Rome 
over the iflands, as well as the continent of Europe. 
He difpatched a nuncio to William, infifting on his 
doing homage to him for his kingdom, as a fief of 
the Roman fee; and demanding the payment. of 
Peter’s pence, which the pious liberality of the Saxon 
princes had conftantly fent to Rome; but without 
ever intending to render the cuftom binding on their 
fucceflors, or confidering it as a badge of fubmiffion 
to the holy fee. William, however, was not to be 
terrified by the unreafonable demands of an infolent 


ecclefiaftic: he told him, that the money fhould be } 


remitted as foon as it could be collected ; but refo- 
lutely refufed to pay him homage, “ F ealty, faid he, 
*< I never have, nor ever will pay.” And, to con- 
vince the pope that he was in earneft, and defpifed 
his power, he would not fuffer the Englith bifhops 
to attend a general council which the pontiff had 
fummoned to meet at Rome. 

A.D.1077. Ambition is often fufficient to break 
the facred ties of nature. The family of William 
now became to him a fource of misfortunes, That 
prince had promifed before the peers of France, 
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| and followed his father. 


land. 


that a8 foon as hé was fettled on the Engtihh throne, 
Robert, his eldeft fon, fhould be left in pofleffion of 
Normandy. Philip, king of France, defirous of 
creating diffentions in the family of William, infti- 
gated Robert to demand the poffeffion of his patri- 
mony. Fired with what he confidered as an injury, 
Robert laid his claim before his father, and urged 
the compietion of it with fome warmth, William 
was highly offended, and told him, that he never 
would part with any of his dominions, and that death 
only could put him in poffeffion of Normandy. The 
refractory {pirit of Robert was exafperated at this 
peremptory denial: he formed cabals againft his 
father ; and at laft carried his imprudence fo far, as 


to break out into open rebellion. 


William faw with erief the undutiful behaviour 
of his fon, and determined to chaftife his infolence. 
He tranfported an army, chiefly compofed of Eng- 
lith, into Normandy, and advanced againft the in- 
furgents. Robert foon perceived he was in no con- 


| dition to face his father’s army, and retreated to 


Gerberoy, a ftrong fortrefs in the Beauvoifis. Wil- 
liam followed him, and invefted the caftle. Several 
{kirmifhes happened between fmall parties of the 
two armies, but with very little advantage to either. 
At laft Robert, difdaining to be thus inglerioufly 
fhut up within the walls of a caftle, drew out his 
forces, and gave his father battle. The conteft was 
very fharp, and, for fome time, continued equal. 
At laft an arrow, from an unknown‘ hand, -ftruck 
William’s horfe, which immediately fell, and the 
king was thrown, almoft breathlefs, to the ground, 
where he was in the utmoft danger of being trod to 
pieces, In this deplorable fituation, he called for 
help ; and Robert hearing the well known voice of 
his father, was ftruck with horror: all the fenti- 
ments of duty and filial reverence were awakened in 
his breaft,; he raifed him from the ground with the 
utmoft tendernefs, threw himfelf at his feet; im- 
plored his pardon, and offered to purchafe his for- 
givenefs by any atonement. But William was too 
deeply affected with the affront he had received, -to 
pardon his fon: he renounced not immediately his 
refentment: he, however, drew of his army, and 
returned to Rouen. Robert difmified his forces, 
The queen interpofed in 
behalf of her fon; and her influence, added to the 
fubmiffion of Robert, produced, at length, a recon- 
ciliation. Robert was again received into the favour 
of his father ; but William did not think it prudent 


fhould again produce the fame alarming events. 
He carried his fon into England, and fent him, at 
the head of an army, to repel the inroads of the 
Scots, who, taking the advantage of ~William’s 
abfence, had invaded the northern parts of Eng- 


A.D. 1079, William now refted from the toils 
of war. The Englith were effe@tually fubduedy 
and the greater part of all the eftates in the kingé 
dom poffeffed by Normans; fo that, according to 
the emphatical expreffion of William of Malmfbury, 


** England was become an habitation and dominion - 


“* of ftrangers.”? This interval of tranquillity en- 
abled William to finith a furvey of the kingdom, 
begun by Edward the Confeffor. In this furvey an 
account was taken of all the lands in England, their 
extent in each diftrict, their value, their quality, and 
the number of the tenants, cottagers, freemen, fock- 
men, villeins, and flaves; black cattle, fheep, hogs, 
cattle for draught, and other animals, with the names 
of thofe to whom they belonged ; and the number 
of mills and fifheries, This work was fix years in 
compiling; and was at firft called, The Roll of 
Winchefter, becaufe originally kept in that cathe- 
dral; but it was afterwards named ‘Domboc, or 
Domefday-book, becaufe there was no appeal from 


its authority ; its evidence was decifive. It is fil] 


preferved in the exchequer, and committed to the 
care of th¢ chamberlain, Tn wae aa 


to leave him in Normandy, left the fame inftigations » 
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ALD; i082; WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR — AsD. 1089. 69 


A: D; 1082. ‘Odo, bithop of Bayeaux, the king’s 
uterine brother, lately created earl of Kent, and ap- 
pointed chief jufticiary of the kingdom, had amafied 
immenfe fums of money by the moft illegal and op- 
preffive methods. He was by nature turbulent and 
ambitious, and deeply tin¢tured with the folly of 
the times, in placing confidence in the idle predic- 
tions of aftrologers. One of thofe itinerant fortune- 
tellers, among other ridiculous affertions, foretold 
that Gregory, who then filled the papal chair, fhould 
be fucceeded by a prelate whofe name was Odo. 
Animated with the hopes of obtaining that feat of 
envied gteatriefs, Odo, who placed the moft implicit 
faith in what was then called the language of the ftars, 
determined to employ the vaft treafures he -had col- 
leéted by the rapacious hand of injuftice, in procur- 
ing the chair of St. Péter, He purchafed a. palace | 
at Rome, futitifhed it ih, the moft fuperb manner, 
and employed a great number of agents to engage 
the voices of the cardinals in his favour. He, how- 
ever, kept his defign a profound fecret, and pro- 
pofed to withdraw privately out of the kingdom, and 
take up his refidence at Rome, till the death of Gre- 
gory fhould open a way to the fucceffion. But his 
intentions could not be concealed ; one of his pre- 
tended friends informed William of the chimerical 
projects formed by his brother. The lofs of fuch 
enormous: fums, and the confequences that might 
attend his endeavours to obtain the papacy, deter- 
minéd William not to fuffer him to leave the. king- 
dom... He accordingly ordered him to be arrefted 
but his officers being intimidated at the immunities 
enjoyed by the clergy, hefitated to execute his orders: 
they feared the ecclefiaitical more than the civil 
power. William perceived their fcruples ; and feiz- 
ed the bifhop with his own hand. . It was in vain that 
Odo pleaded his exemption from temporal jurifdic- 
tion; William aniwered, that he arrefted him not as 
bifhop of Bayeaux, but as earl of Kent. Gregory 
had recourfe alternately to perfuafions and menaces to 
obtain the releafe of Odo, but.in vain. . William fet 
all the thunders of the vatican at defiance, and kept 
the ambitious prelate clofely confined in one of the 
caftles of Normandy. ee 

William’s favourite amufement was hunting; and 
his extreme paffion for that rural diverfion induced 
him to execute a defign which has juftly loaded his 
memory with reproach. He laid wafte a large ex- 
tent of country in Hampfhire, in order to form a 
capacious forelt. The fpot devoted. to deftruction 
was remarkable for its fertility, and adorned with all | 
the beauties of nature; it was full of churches, mo- 
nafteries, villages andfarms. The inhabitants had 
never injured hims never joined in any. rebellion 
againft his government. But the voice of innocence 
and justice pleaded in vain. William drove the, in- 
habitants from their dwellings, and the religious from 
their retreats. He demolifhed the ftru&ures, eccle- 
fiaftical and civil, feized the property of the inhabi- 
tants, without making the fufferers the leaft compen- 
fation for their loffes. Nor was he fatisfied with this 
inhuman ftretch of tyrannical power. He enacted 
the moft fevere laws relative to the forefts, by which 
thofe who dared to killa deer, a boar, oreven a hare, 
were condemned to lofe their eyes. And it fhould be 
remembered, that at this very time the killing a man 
might be compenfated by paying a very moderate 
fine. Humanity is not in the catalogue of a tyrant’s 
virtues. 

It was ulelefs tocomplain. Every oppreffion was 
laid upon the Englifh. He not only robbed them of 
their wealth and eftates, but even formed a project 
for depriving them of their language. He ordered 
the French to be taught inthe fchools throughout 
the kingdom. It was fpoken at court, and therefore 
ftudied by the polite part of theinhabitants, It was 
‘ufed in the courts of juftice, and all the public acts, 
and private contracts, were written in that language. 


croffed the fea in order to put an end to their depre: 
dations. This attempt to difturb the tranquillity of 
William’s hereditary dominions, occafioned a mif- 
underftanding between him and PhilipI. During 
his ftay in Normandy, William was taken ill, and 
for iome time confined to his bed. He was always 
corpuleiit, arid this misfortune increafing with his 
yeats, he was now become very unwieldy. Philip 
turned this fatural infirmity into ridicule, and ex- 
prefled his furprize, that his brother of England 
fhould be fo long in being delivered of his big belly. 
This pleafantry being reported to William, he re- 
feritéd it in the higheft degree ; and declared, that he 
| would celebrate his recovery at Notredam with ten 
thoufand lances inftead of lights; alluding to the 
practice of worneri, who then offered wax-tapers at 
the altar after their recovery from child-birth; 

His health was no fooner reftored, than he entered 
France at the head of a powerful army, and com: 
‘mitted the moft-inhuman ravages that fury, blended 
with malice, could invent. Towns and villages, 
churches and chapels, palaces and huts, were alike 
deftroyed : a imoking defert clofed the rear of his 
army. The city of Mantes was one of thofe unfortu- 
nate places that fell into his hands, and felt the dread- 
fuleffects of his unbounded rage; He laid it in 
afhes, and beheld with fatisfaétion this horrid facrifice 
‘tohis revenge. But his triumph was of no long ton- 
tinuance; his horfe, terrified by the {moking ruins, 
fuddenly ftarted afide, and bruifed his belly againft 
the pommel of the faddle. A rupture attended by a 
fever was the confequence: He was cafried to Rouen ; 
and fenfible that his end was approaching, he was 
{truck with remorfe for the many violences and cruel- 
ties he had committed to fatisfy the cravings of an 
unbounded ambition. He lavifhed donations on 
churches and monafteries, and practifed all the. ex- 
tetnal aéts of religion, which in that bigotted age, 
were confidered as the higheft, and moit powerful 
acts of religion; He gave Normandy and Maine to 
Robert his eldeft fon, and named William his fecond 
fon; as his fucceffor to the crown of England. Henry, 
his youngett fon, he left only the portion of his mo- 
ther Matilda; but foretold, that he fhould one day 
fucceed to the undivided inheritance of his father, 
and furpafs his brothers in power, in prudence and in 
riches. He paid the debt of nature.on the ninth of 
September, in the fixty-firft year of his age: 

"Phe attendants of William no fooner perceived that 
the ftroke of death was over, and had heard the groan 
of expiration, than they immediately deferted the 
lifefefs body to plunder oe coffers and feize on his 
valuable effects. They even ftripped his. corpfe of 
the rich mantle with which it was covered, and left 
the temains of this:mighty conqueror, whofe nod 
had decided the fate of thoufands, naked and expoted. 
A country gentleman beheld this fcene of rapacity, 
and was touched with compaffion, He caufed the 
body to be embalmed at his own expence, and made 
the neceffary preparations fot interring it in thechurch 
of St. Stephen in Caen, purfuant to William’s own 
requeft. The proceffion was awfully folemn, and an 
elegant funeral oration was pronounced by Gilbert, 
bifhop of Evreux, who, with fix other prelates, at- 
tended this mournful ceremony. But jult as they 
were going to depofit the body in the earth, one 
Anfelm Fitz-Arthur, a Norman gentleman, preffed 
forward through the croud, and with an au dible 
voice, forbad the prelates to inter the body. “‘ That 
“ {pot,” faid he, ‘* was once the floor of my father’s 
“¢ houfe, which was unjuftly feized by William, who 
‘© T now fummon before the tribunal of the Moft 
High, to anfwer for that flagrant act of tyrannical 
“< oppreffion.” The people trembled, and the 
bifhops were firuck with terror at the folemnity of 
this invocation. Atlaft it was agreed to give thirty 
fols for leave to bury the royal body, and Henry pro- 
mifed, if his claim fhould appear to be well: founded, 

A.D. 1087.. The French barons having made jj to make him a reafonable fatisfaction for his eftate, 
incurfions into the territories of Normandy, William Thus died William the mighty conqueror) of 

7 Soh ie Englatid ; 
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#6 ALD. 1086. 


England, a princé liberally endowed by nature with 
all the talents neéeflary for placing himeon the pinnacle 
of htmar gteatnefs. His genius was piercing, and 
improved by a noble education: He was intrepid in 
danger, and fruitful in refources ; a great general, 
and a valiant foldier. He was formed to fhine both 
in the council and the field: He was an excellent 
judge of men, and employed rone but thofe of the 
ereateft Capacity either in church or ftate: But his: 
ambition carried him beyond the bounds of huma- 
nity. He availed himfelf of the right of conqueft; 
the only title by which he hac acquired a great king- 
dom, to trample upon the laws of juftice, and erect 
the throne of defpotifm upor the rhins of the con- 
ftitution of a free people. Avarice and oppreffion 
were two of the principal features in his character; 
he facrificed to the fotmer every principle of juftice, 
and to the latter every di€tate of humanity. He 
extended the iron rod of tyranny over a people his 


\ 


WILLEAM ¥. 


A.D. PPAHOUGH the Conqueror was de- | 


1086. firous of placing his fecond fon, Rufus, 

en the Enelifh throne, he was aware of the diff 
culties that would, probably, attend his acceffion. 
The right of primogeniture was, undoubtedly, 
vetted in his brother Robert. It was alfo natu- 
ral to imagine, that the Englifh were not yet 
fufficiently reconciled to the Norman government, 
to admit a defcendant from the Conqueror to 
take poffeffion of the throne without one ftruggle 
for their liberty; and that the Norman. barons 
would oppofe any divifion in the dominions of 
their late mafter: it was for their intereft that the 
fame perfon fhould. {way the fceptres of England and 
Normandy. Rufus was no ftranger to thefe diffi- 
culties; and knowing that his right of fucceffion 
was founded on-a letter the late king had written to 
Lanfranc, archbifhop of Canterbury, he haftened to 
England, before any intelligence of the death of his 
father reached that kingdom, in-order, if poffible, 
to fecure the poffeffion of a throne which, of right, 
belonged to his brother. 

Lanfranc had been entrufted with the care of 
William’s education, and looked upon him with the 
affection of a father: but he refufed to exert his 
intereft in his favour, unlefs he would promife, in 
the moft folemn manner, ‘* To govern with equity 
“< and moderation, maintain the liberties of the peo- 
* ple, and behaye like a dutiful and obedient fon to 
“the church.” Rufus readily confented; and the 
prelate applied himfelf affiduoufly to remove every. 
difficulty, and procure for his princely pupil the 
{ceptre of England. He well knew that the go- 
vernment of the Conqueror was obnoxious to the 
inhabitants ; and that all his endeavours would, 
therefore, prove abortive, unlefs fome method could 
be devifed to remove the prejudice of the people. 
A change of meafures was univerfally defired, and 
it was therefore neceflary to. promife, that their with 
fhould be granted.. A report was accordingly pro- 
pagated, that William had contraéted a natural 


affection for the Englifh, that he had feen with- 


grief their oppreffions, and earneftly wifhed to alle- 
viate all their misfortunes: that he confidered the 
foreft laws as fhamefully oppreffive, and fit only 
for a nation of the moft abject flaves: that he 
thought the Englifh and Normans equally his fub 
jects, and intended to: make no difference between 
them: and that he inteaded to reftore the nation to 
“its former liberty, and govern intirely by the laws 
of Edward the Confeffor. Thefe reports excited a 
joy in the breaft, of the Englifh more eafily ima- 
gined than exprefled. They looked upon Rufus 


iWfiSPFORY OF ENGLAND, 


r generous matter: 


“the curfew into England, by which all the inhabi- 


A. D. 1084: 


atms had conquered ; he felt not for the miferies of 
innocence in diftrefs. William was not, however, 
wholly deftitute of virtues. The noble ftand he 
made againft the infolent demands of the Roman 
pontiff, deferves the higheft applaufe : he expofed 
his fubjeéts to no tyranny but his own. In private 
life he was a tender hufband; an indulgent parent, 
and; where political intereft did not interpofe, a. 
He introduced the regulation of 


tants were obliged to extinguifh their fires, and put 


-out their lights, at the found of a bell; which was 


tolled about eight o’clock in the evening. : This has: 
been unjuftly reprefented by feveral hiftorians as the 
badge of Englifh fervitude: for it is known that 
William had eftablifhed the fame cuftom.in Nor-. 
mandy before he landed in England; and it appeats' 


that it alfo prevailed in Scotland. 


furnamed RUFUS, 


as a perfor’ fent by Providence to! remove their com— 
plicated diftrefs, and once more reftore that happi- 
nefs and domeftic tranquillity which the iron rod of 
tyranny had deftroyed. They wifhed to fee Rufus: 
placed inthe feat of power. 

But the tafk. was. {till more dificult to gain the 
Norman barons over to thé party of Rufus: they 
could not behold the disjunction of England and: 
Normandy without regret: they were poffeffed of 


_ large eftates in both, and defirous of avoiding the 


inconvenience of being fubject to two matters. 
They forefaw, that if a warfhould break out be- 
tween England and Normandy, an event high] 
probable, they muft facrifice the eftates they Bate 
{effed in one province to the prefervation of thofe in. 
the other. Thefe confiderations induced them to 
favour the pretenfions of Robert. ‘The temper of 
William alfo rendered them averfe to his government. 
Cruel, infolent, and rapacious, he had infpired them 
with deteftation inftead of love. Recourfe was, 
however, had to the art of perfuafion. They were 
taught to believe, that if Robert obtained pof- 
feffion of the throne, there would be no hopes of 
their keeping poffeffion of their Englifh eftates : his 
Norman friends would be gratified with the pof- 
feffions they themfelves had formerly wrefted frony 
the natives of the country : that their interefts were- 
therefore clofely conneéted with thofe of Rufus, to 
whom their great benefactor, with his dying breath, 
had bequeathed the crown of England. 

Thefe lenient and perfuafive arts would, however,. 
have failed of the defired effe&t, had not the inacti- 
vity of Robert given them a force much greater 
than their own. Rufus owed the Englifh crown to. 
the indolence of his brother. 
the affections of the people, that the ambitious de- 
fiens of his. brother gave him no uneafinefs; and 
when his friends advifed him not to truft his intereft 
wholly to precarious hope, probably founded on 
deception, but to crofs over immediately into Ene- 
land, and conciliate, by his prefence, the affections 
of that generous people ; he anfwered, with a haugh- 
tinefs which nothing but the moft fuperlative vanity 
could infpire, “¢ That precipitation was unneceffary ; 
“the fceptre was his undoubted right; the Englifh 
“ were his infeparable friends, and would never pre- 
“fume to appoint a fucceffor to the throne in his 
** abfence.” He was, however, for once, miftaken, 
and became the dupe of his own vanity. Lanfranc’s 
unwearied application in favour of Rufus, prevailed 
over the intereft of an abfent prince; and William 


was crowned by that prelate on the feventh of Sep- — 


tember, 


William. 


Robert was fo fure of . 
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A D. 1088. 


the Norman’ barons would not fail to. join his {tan- 


dards, fhould he land in England at the head of a 
powerful army. He therefore juftly confidered the } 


Enolifh as his only fupport, and determined to court 
their affections by the moft lenient and conciliating 
meafures: He practifed not thefe affuafive aits in 
vain. Flattered by the particular attention of their 


fovereign, the Englifi paid him tinbounded obedi- 


ence. They confidered him as their friend; their 
protector, their father, and determined to fupport 
his government againft the attempts of every enemy. 
Their natural honefty and oppennefs of temper al- 
ways rendered them the dupes of ambitious or de- 
figning men: ‘The time-ferving meafures of Rufus 
both gained and fecured him the Englifh crown. 
. Odo; bifhop of Bayeatix; the chief sminifter and 
favourite of Robert; jealous of the authority of 
Lanfranc; whofe great abilities and high ftation he 
envied; paffed over into England; under pretence of 
folliciting the” reftitution of -an eftate he formerly 
poffefied as earl of Kent, and which had been con- 
fifcated by the Conqueror. He was received with 
great affection} and reinftated in his former pol- 
fefions: But the recovety of ati eftate was not the 
principal defign of Odo’s vifit: he intended to 
wreft the {ceptre from the hand of Rufus, and give 
it to Robert; as the undoubted heir of the Coriqueror, 
He accordingly applied to feveral of the principal 
barons, and found ‘them ready to fupport the pre- 
tenfions of his patron; provided they could be 
affured of a fufficiént force from Normandy to fe- 
cond their attempt: Robert promifed them all the 
affiftance in his power ; and that he would land} at 
the head of a powerful army, as foon as his prefence 
became neteliary!. yo MOL OF on Sn) to ger 
Animated by thefe encouragements, the partifans 
of Robert broke out into open rebellion. Several 
parts of the kingdom were at once thrown into the 
utmoft confufion, and’many of the counties again 
laid wafte by the fword of -defolation; - William was 
alarmed; but that remarkable prefence of mind 
which never forfook him; fupported him amidft the 


tebellion of the Norman barons: He fhewed not | 


the leaft figns of uneafinefs ; his paffions precipi- 
tated him not into violent meafures: he followed 
the advice of Lanfranc; and laboured :to ftifle the 
rebellion by the gentle methods of reafon and con- 
ciliation. He chofe rather to convince the infur- 
gents of the folly of fupporting a caufe pregnant 
with deftruction, than to force them to fubmiffion 
by blood and flaughter. The fuccefs of thefe pru- 
dent meafures was foon apparent; the chief of the 
confpirators abandoned the caufe of Robert, and 
became the firm friends and adherents of Rufus: 
The prudent counfels of Lanfrane triumphed over 
the violent inftigations of the bifhop of Bayeaux. 
Odo himfelf efcaped to Normandy; but his large 
poffeffions were feized by Rufus, who. diftributed 
them among thofe who had ferved him faithfully in 
this alarming crifis of danger. Robert loft all his 
intereft in England; and Rufus was firmly efta- 
blifhed on the throne he had ufurped from his 
brother. 

A.D. 1088. Profperity is, perhaps, the fureft 
touchftone of virtue. While’ William was fur- 
rounded with enemies, and felt the crown totter on 
his brow, he diftinguifhed the Englifh by every 
mark of favour. But he no fooner faw all his 
enemies at his teet, and himfelf firmly fixed in the 
feat of power, than he forgot all his promifes, and 
treated them with the cruelties of a conqueror. He 
increafed, inftead of mitigating the feverity of the 
foreft laws. The complaints of the Englith were 
‘urged in vain; he was deaf to their petitions, and 
beheld their miferies without redrefs. Lanfranc faw 
thefe meafures with grief and aftonifhment: he re- 
monftrated againft the defpotic adminiftration of his 
‘fovereign in the moft forcible manner; he urged his 
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William knew the popularity of Robert; and that 
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own folemn promifes when a candidate fér the crown} 


he urged the noble and generous behaviour of the 


Enelith ; but his efforts were in vain :, Rufus} in- 
deed, proceeded with more caution 5 the great cha- 


racter of the archbifhop; and his prodigious intereit 


with the people, kept the king within the bounds of 
decency. But this check was foon removed: Lan- 
franc; who had kept the paffions of Rufus under 
lome reftraint, paid the debt of nature, and allowed 
his tyranny a full career. The death of that worthy 
prelate was juftly regretted by all the virtuous part 
of the nation, Normans and Englifh. He made no 
diftinétion between the two nations ; every good man 
was fure of his favour and protection. He gained 
the love of all parties; and was juftly confidered as 
a faithful and vigilant paftor, and an able and up- 
right ftatefman. SP BAN ast h 

The whole nation riow felt all the weight of 
arbitrary power; the Englifh were at once infulted 
and opprefied: even the privileges of the church, 
fo facred in thole early times; proved a feeble ram- 
part againft his ulurpations. Mitres and crofiers 
were put up to fale; and the higheft bidder. was fure: 
to be the putchafer. Nor were thefe illegal methods 
fufficient to fatisfy his avarice, the appointing of 
fucceflors to vacant bencfices was delayed by this 
all-erafping menarch, that he might feize their re- 
venues. The alatm occafioned by his ‘tyrannical 
adminiftration was univerfal; but the terror of his 
authority ftifled the voice of complaint; even the 
murmurs of the.ecclefiaftics were in vain; their 
diftrefs produced no tumult or commotion, —_, 
, AD: 1090: The indolence of Robert; which 
had loft him the Enelith crown} threatened alfo to 
deprive him of his Norman dominions. _ Robert 
was valiant, and at the head of an army prudent 
and intrepid; but he was a ftranger to policy; he 
had no talents for holding the reins. of government. 
The feftlefs and independent {pirit of his. vaflals 
was. greatly increafed by his loofe and negligent 
adminiftration. The fword of civil. difcord was 
drawn, and Normandy felt all the horrors of an 
inteftine war: Robert had mortgaged the Contantin 
to his brother Henry for three thoufand pounds. 
Perhaps a Icfs degree of natural affection never 
fubfiited than between the three fons of William 
the Conqueror. Henry, fearful of lofing the do- 
minions he had obtained; applied to William for 
affiftance ; and advifed him to attack the Norman 
dominions of his brother; where he could not fail 
of the greateft fuccefs: Rufus; whofe avaricious 
foul was never fatisfied; paffed over to Normandy, 


| at the head of a powerful army. Robert was in no 


condition to oppofe his brother; he beheld. with 
aftonifhment his towns fucceffively taken, and even 
the capital itfelf on the point of falling into the 


/ hands of the invader, by the treachery of the go- 
vernor: . He applied in vain to the king of France 


for affiftance ; that monarch was attached to the 
inttereft of William: Henry now faw his error, 


| and trembled for, his own dominions. . He deferted 


the party of Rufus; and joined Robert with an 
excellent body of forces; ‘Ihe two brothers arrived 
juft {oon enough to fave the capital, and Robert, 
exafperated at the perfidy of the governor, caufed 
him to be thrown headlong from the battlements of 
the caftle. ie yids leaks 
A.D. 1091. William having thus mifcarried in 
his attempt upon Rouen, laid afide his defign of 
making himfelf mafter of Normandy, and returned 
to England. Perhaps he did not think it prudent 
to engage the combined army of Ins two brothers : 
a. defeat might have been attended with the .lofs 
of his crown. His tyranny had rendered the Eng- 
lifh ripe for a revolt, and they would gladly have 
joined the victorious army to hurl him from the 
throne. A. peace was, foon after, concluded be- 
tween Robert and William ;. by which it was ftipu- 
lated, that on the death of either, without: le, 
the 


& 
- 
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the farvivor fhould fucceed to his dominions. The 
interefts of Henry were totally forgotten; his name 
was not mentioned in the treaty. 

Alarmed and exafperated at this contemptuous 
treatment, Henry refolved to revenge the infult 
upon Robert, and accordingly made himfelf mafter 
of Mount Michael. This infult roufed the indo- 
lence of Robert : he informed his brother William 
of this act-of hoftility, and it was agreed to march 
a powerful atmy againft Henry, in order to chaftife 
him for difturbing the peace of his brother’s do- 
minions. They began with taking poffefiion of 
the Conftantin, and then advanced to the fiege of 
Mount Michael, where Henry had fhut himfelf up, 
and determined to defend the fortrefs to the laft 
extremity. The place was ftrongly fortified both 
by art and nature: it. was fituated on a rock, one 
fide of which was wafhed by the fea, and wholly 
furrounded by the tide at high water. Inftead, 
therefore, of attempting to reduce it by ftorm, the 
two brothers prudently turned the fiege into a 
blockade, and determined to continue before the 
place till famine fhould force the befieged to fur- 
render. 

While the army lay thus inactive, William ufed 
frequently to ride round the canip, to fee that a 
proper difcipline was obferved among the foldiers. 
One day, as he was employed in this exercife, he 
obferved two men advancing full {peed from the 
cattle, William, who was a total ftranger to fear, 
inftead of fetreating, advanced to mect them, not 
doubting but he fhould be able to take one, if not 
both of them, prifoners. They met with equal 
fury; but the launce of oe of the foldiers piercing 
the cheft of William’s horfe, he fell, and the king 
was thrown violently to the ground. The foldier 
leaped from his {addle, and ‘raifed his hand to dif- 
patch his fallen adverfary with his fword, when 
William exclaimed, “¢ Hold, fellow ! Iam the king 
“of England !?? Struck with veneration, the af- 
failant fheathed his fword, raifed him from the 
ground with the higheft expreffions of. refpect, 
‘and received a noble reward. This is, perhaps, the 
only commendable action in his whole reign. Henry 
was, however, foon after, obliged to furrender the 
cattle to his brother Robert; and being deprived 
of all his poffeffions, wandered from one place to 
another, with few attendants, and often in the great- 
eft poverty and diftrefs. 

A.D. 1094. William ftill entertained the dan- 
gerous ambition of making himfelf mafter of Nor- 
mandy, He had, indeed, concluded a peace with 
Robert, who had ceded to him feveral towns ; but 
treaties were feeble bars to the ambition of William. 
He madea fecond invafion of Normandy, and foon 
made himfelf mafter of feveral important places. 
But the king of France, alarmed at his progrefs, 
‘marched, at the head of a powerful army, to the 
aMiftance of Robert. The fcene was now totally 
changed: the towns and caftles which Rufus had 
taken were fucceffively recovered, and William 
reduced to the neceffity of acting on the defenfive. 
‘He ‘immediately difpatched an exprefs to England 
for a large reinforcement of troops; and threw up 
{trong intrenchments round his camp, to render 
abortive any defign Robert might form againft his 
army. 

The levies were immediately raifed in England, 
and a general mufter was appointed at Haitings, 
where the number was found to amount to twenty 
thoufand men. It was an eftablifhed cuftom for 
the barons or knights, under whom {foldiers were 
raifed for foreign fervice, to furnifh each man with 
ten fhillings towards defraying the expences of the 
campaign. William wanted money more than men; 
and therefore, when the foldiers were drawn up 
on the fands,. the treafurer told them, that they 
might be difmiffed from the fervice, on paying to 
him, -for the king’s ufe, the bounty-money they had 
received. The offer was readily embraced; they 
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| paid the foney to the treafurer, and were imime- 
diately difcharged. “This moncy enabled William 


to put an end to the campaign with honour. He 
corrupted many of Robert’s vaflals, and detached. 
the king of France from his intereft: But an 
incurfion of the Welfh obliged him to return to 
his own dominions fooner than he intended, and, 
faved Robert the mortification of feeing his towns 
taken from’ him, without being «able, to give; the: 
invader battle. esAT Yond 
The Welfh had been exafperated by the-tyranny; 
of the Norman barons whofe: eftates lay,on the, 
borders of their country ; and, to revenge the int 
juries they had received; poured like ‘a deluge into- 
the Englifh territories. “Lheir routes were marked 
with. deftru¢tion; neither. age nor fex were fpared., 
They laid in afhes all the towns, villages, and farms, 
they met with; and rendered the counties of Salop, 
Chefter and Hereford, a fmoaking defert. .Exal= 
perated at their cruelties, William advanced againft 
them at the head of a numerous army. But. the 
Welfh, not thinking themielves able to meet him 
in the open field, wifely retreated to their moun- 
tains, whence they continually detached flying par. 
ties, who harafled the rear of William’s army with 
perpetual fkirmifhes, and cut off his convoys; fo 
that he was obliged to return without effecting his 
purpofe. 

A.D. 1095. An affair of much greater import- 
ance now called for his attention, A dangerous 
confpiracy was formed againft his life by fome of 
the principal barons of the kingdom. Robert Mow- 
bray, the moft powerful fubject in- England, was 
at the head of this dangerous defign. Ihe great 
intereft and conneétions of Mowbray had engaged 
many of the nobility to join his party, which now 
became very numerous. William took the moft 
prudent methods to render the defign abortive. 
He fummoned Mowbray to attend him at Win- 
chefter, to anfwer for his plundering four merchant 
fhips, which had put into an Englifh port under 
his jurifdiction. Robert, confcious of his guilt, or 
vain of his fervices, refufed to obey the royal man- 
date. William, therefore, marched immediately 
againft him ; and Mowbray being in no condition 
to give William battle, fhut himfelf up. in Bam- 
borough caftle, which the king immediately in- 
vetted. Mowbray knowing that the fortrefs, though 
impregnable, mutt, for want of provifions, be forced 
to furrendér, found means to efcape from the cattle. 
He repaired to Tinmouth,. and endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the governor; but before he could effect his 
purpofe, a detachment of William’s army followed 
him, and took him prifoner. The caftle of Bam- 
borough furrendered, and the governor impeached 
all the confpirators. Mowbray was fentenced to be 
confined for life in Windfor-caftle,  feveral were 
executed, -and the eftates of the greater part of them 
were confifcated. 

Geoffrey count D’Eu was impeached. by Geofirey 
Baynard of high treafon, in being privy to. the late 
confpiracy. He denied the charge, and offered to 
vindicate himfelf by fingle combat, but being de- 
feated by his antagonift, he was condemned to be 
caftrated, and lofe both hiseyes. His coufin, Wil- 
liam D’Alderi, ‘was fentenced to be publickly whip- 
ped, and afterwards hanged on a gallows thirty feet 
high. He fuffered the whole punifhment with the 


greateft intrepidity, and, with his dying breath, — 


declared himfelf innocent of the crime laid to his 
charge. . What bitter reflections muft thefe dreadful 
feverities have excited in the minds of the Englith ! 
How different are thefe tyrannical proceedings from 
the mildnefs of the Saxon laws! ’ 
A.D, 1096. William had fome time fince ap 
pointed the famous Anfelm, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury. - It was cuftomary at that time for perfons 
raifed to any place of dignity to make prefents to the 
king proportional to the value of the poft, and Wil- 


liam, in confequence, expected a'very confiderable . 
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fam’ Frodo Anfelm:> But to nif laftonifhmehry: the 
prelate’s 


, 
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. 43. 
| reflegted not on the fationess, the obftacles;.and..the 


offeting amounted to moanore thanbfive,hun- | dangersithey, muft meet with, before they trod the 


dréd pounds: Enraged at this ipariimohiousigift, ||, plains of Paleftine,, ‘The churches and cloifters made 


the kingrefufed to takeoitj:andotteated: Anfelmowith: 
great indignity. The archbifhop left cthé»iprefence, 
carrying the money with him 3.-and could dwonbe pre- 
yailed upon torfurnith any aid towards: ‘the expences 
of goverment.’ Anfelm ‘was. as tenacioussof the 
church, as William was: of the: prerogativesof ithe. 
cedar, of? mot eninajor crow yolt ea .you on 
cof fchifm orew happened canithe> Remar: church: 
Two. pfelatesiclaimed the cpontificak dignity. h»Odoy: 
bifhop of -Oftia, under . the: mame) of Urban II: was’ 
acknowledged pope indtaly and France} while his 
competitor,» Gilbert, archbifhop of: Revennas under 
the titleof Clement IH was confidered as: the» fuc- 
ceflor of Peter; by feveral of the European powers; 
and particularly ‘by the king of England!) Anfelm: 
oppofed hisfovereign: « ‘The haughty prelate difdain- 
edito fubmitite any »tethporal: authoritya: 2 He.even 
detérmined to miortify Williainy: and accordingly-de-> 
manded eave to- repair to Rome, and» receive, his 
archiepifeopal pall fromethe hands of: Urban: H. 
adding, ' that the regarded him as the true head’ of the 
church: 'Provoked by ‘this infolence;o William was. 
with the utmoftidifficulty prevented front laying: vio- 
ent hands onthe churchmanyand Anselm, perceiv=! 
ing that hefhould not. be fupported bystheeprelates" 
and clergy, retired’ out! ofthe) kingdom eW illiany! 
{eized imimediately onthe temporalitiesiof the archi- 
epifcopal fee ; nor could hevever be perfuaded to 
reftore them to thechurch » “They ‘continued in’ his) 
hands ‘till he paid the debt of-macurey or) ort 
' Superftition’ and enthufiafin form two of the: prins 
cipal features’ of thefe ‘times,’ and. produced “fuch 
confequences as have aftonifhied: people oftmore en- 
lightened ages. A monk of ‘Picardy,‘kaown ‘by they 
name of Peter the hermit; having made a’pilerimage: 
to Jerufalem, ' reprefented,\atehis” return; in fuch’ 
ftrong colours, the outrages and oppreflions exercifed 
by the Turks'on the chriftian pilgrims, that Urban 
If. confidered’him as a proper inftrument- to” exhort’ 
the fovereigins of Europe ‘to/undertake the conqueft" 
_of ‘the Holy Land. Peter was accordingly fent from’ 
provinée'to‘provinee, df order’ to fow- the feeds» of 
entthufiafiny ‘and ‘roule thepeople to actions 94 «6 
Urban II‘ perceiving thawthe ‘ftrong paintings of 
Peter began to produce'the defired éeffeéty held'a coun 


cil'ih the open fields near Placentia, at which above |} 


thitty thoufand feculars, befides ‘ecclefiaftics, were 
prefent.’ ‘The proje& of invading Palettitietwas uni" 
verfally applauded but none engaged in the entér- 
prize. Urban, therefore, held a fecond council at 
Clermont in Auvergne, where he made a fpeech in 
the marketplace, in which he-expatiated.on the mi- 
feries fuffered by the Chriftians in the Holy Land, and 
painted, in the ftrongeft colours, the fcandal that was 


daily offered tothe Chriftian. princes bysthe Turks, | 


in not fuffering their fubje€ts to vifit'a city, where 
the great author of their religion had laid dewn his 
life for the redemption of the human’ race; This 
{peechj'exaétly calculated’ to ‘the ‘meridian’ of’ the 
times, produced the defired effect. T’he Pealians had 


wept over the miferies‘of the Chriftians 1m: Adia; the |] 


French took up arms im their defences ‘That icoun- 
try was then peopled'with a great many -new lords, 
reftlefs, independent, and'fond ofa life of war and 
diffipation. 


equal to their guilt. The pope promifed them the 
remiffion of ‘all their fins,"and to‘opertto them the’ 
gates of paradife, on the eafy conditions of gratifying 
their predominant paffion for war and ‘tumult. No 
wonder that fuch terms were teadily embraced’ by a 


multitude of ‘enthufiaftics, ‘An infinite°number of \ 


perfons took-the crofs, ‘and were teady to precipitate 
thémfelves upon Afia. “ Many even forgot, on this 


occafion, the dutics'they owed to themfelves, to their 
_ families; “and “to their country. The glory of the’ 
. undettakitig’banifhed all other‘confiderations. They | 


ay 


|} inthe hands of: rhore peaceable proprietors: 


| fiance, 


Moft of them plungéd in‘crimes'the na- | 
tural attendants of debauchery, and invan i@norance | 


|) theix advantage, of} this, enthufialtic..madnefs , \they 
purchafed, at very low, rates, many of the eftates,.of 
|| the:bariis} whio imagined: that.a little money. and their 


arms were| fufii¢ienit,for them! te conquer,.kingdoms 
limAlfiay Everything. confpired, to, All their. minds 
| with the -moft;chimerical ideas. . The glory of. the 

enterprizes: the piety which itindicated; the advan- 
tagesrthat might refult from.i to religion; the hotiout 
| of extitpating)the infidels; andthe , brilliahcy of an 
,eaftern conquetts acted. too, powerfully on, the minds 
of -aduperttitious*people to\be withfteod; ‘The mean- 
 eft-lords of \mariors; fet out at-their own expence,.and 

the podrgentiemen followed them as {quires...; They 
inhited an infinite nitmber. of. cavalry and. infantry, 
 under!a thouland different banners: ; » . , 
|| This fanatical fury; chotigh it robbed Kitrope (of 
‘millions of inhabitants; had! alfo its advantages, Tt 
‘tended: iereatly: to eftablif the peace of nations: 
i Great part of :the.tutbulent barons with their vafials 
| wete removed) toa diftance; and their eftates vefted 
: Dhe 
, fovereigns enjoyed :theiricrowns; andthe people their 
Heftates in. more! tranquillity : they ,were (no. longer 
alarmed with the fury of thofe reftlefs fpirits that iad 
| dften fptead: the horrons: of ciyiidifcord. over’ theif 
\\réfpeCtivel kingdoms: /;The ;French monarchy, re- 
‘coverediits luftte by this: enthufiaftic infanity ithe 
| principal. part of ithe large eftates of the moft opulent 
| anid powerful barons being purchefed by the crown. 
| Burno prince gained: more, or deferved’ it lefs than 
|Henrys ) Robert;his brother; infected with the, en. 
‘|thifiafm of ‘the tirnes;-and|impatient to undergo’ all 
\the:fatioues df).asholy war,| took the: crofs;. and. ap- 
plied himfelf td make? preparations for leading ant 
‘\ariny: into Paleftine: « But he foon perceived thar the 
\ revenues) of ‘his dutchy were too dmall to anfwet» this 
| purpofe:+, they were, not fufficient tocenable. him.to 
| appear in a manner fuitable to his rarik and ftation at 
1 festedodat chis vaffals::, Heé-had! therefore recourfe 
hisibrothet; and mortgaged his ditchy. for three 


‘ 


| to: 


| years’ to:Rutus, for the trifling: fm. of ten! thoufand 


| marks. oWilliam:raifed. the money by: contributions 
lon his, fubjetts ;) amd sRobert, after putting him «in 
| pofféffion of Normandy, fet out atithe head afi his 
| yaffals to gather laurels on thes plainisof Palethiné: » 


Av D. rogg.’ William was now confidered:as one) 


| of the moft powerful princes.of his time. | England 


anid’ Normandy were once more tnited; and the many. 
contentions that had fubfifted between the barons of 
the two provinces entirely laid afide. Both were fub- 


|| jects to William, and both fele the weight of his 


-tyranny..But notwithftanding the great power of. 
Rufus, a fingle baron dared to fet that power at de- 
Helie, lord of la Fleche, a {mall town in 
Anjou, alarmed the monarch: of England: That 
“nobleman made fo martyinroads into William’s do- 
| minions, and ftruck fuch terror into the inhabitants 
bordering on his dominions; that Rufiis was obliged 
to-crofs the feas‘feveral times; itorder to drive him 
outiof his territories. But Helie was not to be intis 
midated ,-he embraced the firft opportunity of Wil- 
liam’s abfence to renew his incurfions, and this. year 
laid fiege to the city of Mans, Williany was hunting 
in the new! forefte when: he. feceived advice of this 
tranfaction ;-when, turning tothis attendants; he afk- 
ed thenvin what direétion thecity of Mans lay from 
them, He was immediately anfwered, and turning) 
his‘horfe’s head towards the placey rode full {peed toy 
the fea fide, talline to thofe that were about. himy 
<< Let him-that loves me; follow me.” Dartmouth 
wastthe firtt featport town,:andthere they found only 
afi Old’and \crazy vetlel, which William entered not- 
withitanding all the? perfuafions of hig ‘attendants to 
‘thecontrary,| ‘The matter of ‘the veflel declared, that 
the tempeftuous:weather rendered if madtiefs to put) 
‘to aj! it was tothing lefs than running ito unavoid< 
able deftruction.© Buw the foul of (William was _ 
1 f 


WISTiD KY OF 


gol bebterriaed BY! danger. What Y?faid he to the 
matters * aid ‘thou ever hear 6f-a king that was) 
c dpo#tied 2” “Silenced by this reptoof,: the -mafter, 
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failed immiediately out of the harbour, atid the next | 


m@iiiiiia reached Barfléur in fafety. bas: 
Surprifed at the aftonifiing difpateh of William, 
Helie, after a few {kirmifhes; raifed the fiege, and 
retreated with the utmoft precipitation: William 
followed the flying enemy, attacked their tear’; and 
rook Helie -hinfelf prifonery Tite) captive. ‘was 
eteated with infult; which fo iricenfed that intrepid 
nobleiian;! that hé told Rufus; e Pe had little eaufe 
“for triumph, as his fuecefs: was Gwing rather to? 
« furprife than walour’” Adding; « That if he were 
“ again at liberty; he would not find it eafy to defeat 
« him in-& fait engagement: Tis fpeech awakened 
all the fentiments of valout in the breaft of Rufus:- 
He immediately ordered the count to be fet at liberty: 
& Be gone;” fard he fiercely; “ do thy worft; and, 
by the face of St. Luke; if thou haft the good 
<< forttihe to conquef me; f wilt not afle the {nalleft 
« return for the freedony F row confer wpon thee.” 
But no farther aétion hapfpened between them. 
While William: was. pleafing himfelf with the 
dcquifttior of Nosmartdy; Robert was: difplaying: 
his intrepid courage againft the infidels: Artter the? 
greateft fatigues, and the lofs of multitudes of en- 
chufiafticfoldiers, the famous: city of Jerufalem was: 
taken, and the diadem of that celebrated: capital: 
offered to Robert. But whether that prince. was’ 
Hot defirous of a crown that mult. be fupported: by: 
continual wars, or preferred the Englifh {ceptre to 
that of the Holy City; 1s. uncertain: he, however, 
declined the offer, and the crown was. placed on the 
Head of Godfrey of Boulogne. Had Rebert per- 
ceived the confequei.ces that followed his declining : 
this honour, he would not, poffibly, have refufed it..; 
He was confidered as a perfon without the leaft 
regard for religion, becaufe he refufed tofupport ithe \ 
advantageous conqueft. which had been obtained at 
the expence of the lives of thoufands. PR ars 
A. D. 1100. Though Jerufalem was recovered ; 
from the infidels, the enthufiaftic madnefs of the» 
times {till continued: numbers of watriors were 
daily flocking to the plains of Afia. Among thofe 
who were feized with the fanatical. infanity, was 
Henry, earl of Poiétou, who offered to mortgage 
his dominions to William for a fum.of money fuffi- 
cient to defray the expences. of the holy war. Rufus, 
who joined impiety to his other vices, and ridiculed 
both the motive which gave rife to the crufades, and 
the madnefs of thofe who engaged in fo chimerical 


| deer, changed: its, direction, 


-in the cathedral. 
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an undertaking, liftened to the offers’ of Henry? 
He agreed to pay down the fum demanded on being; 
put un:poffeffion of the provinces ; and ordered a 
numerotts fleet to be fitted ont, on board of whicle 
he propofed to embark in person: | ys! 

While thefe preparations were making; Willram 
amufed himfelf daily with hunting in the New Forett. 
Sir Walter Tyrrel; 2 French knight, and famous 
as an archer}. attended the king in’ thefe diverfions: 
One day, as they were returning from the chafe, 
ard at 2 diftahce from his attendants; William 
alighted from his horfe, to wait till they joined him. 
He was hardly on the ground, before.a ftag, rufhing 
from: an adjacent thicket} paffed near the kine-: 
William immediately let fy an arrow, which wounded 
the deer; and he followed the creature, expecting he 
would foon fall: While William was»engaged: in 
watching the wousided ftag,' another iffued trom the: 
fame thicket; and croffing the path between ‘Tyrrel 
and the king; the knight fhot an arrow, which, 
either by glancing againft a tree, or the horns of the 
ftruck the monarch in 
the breaft, and piercing his;heart, he fell dead on, 
the fpot, without uttering a word. » Tyrtel, who. 
had: been the innocent eaule of this fatal cataftrophe, 
fled. immediately to: the: fea-fide, and efeaped to 
France. “Fhe royal corpfe was treated with the fame 
neglec.as: that of his father... His attendants, who 
feared his power,’ and: had: followed his fortunes, 
paid no: regard: to: his remains. The body ‘was 
{uffered to lie im the very /pofture it fell, till they 
perceived a peafant approaching, with his) cart,- into 
which they threw. the body, and in’ that ignominious. 
manner it was. conveyed: to; Winchetter,. and-buried 
No funeral pomp attended this 
monarch to his tomb’; his. grave was. not watered 
with the tears of his people. An accidental. blow 
put an end to his life, on the fecond’of Auguit, in; 


‘the forty-fourth year of his age, and. the thirteenth: 
of his reign. >] 


William had fome virtues, and many vices. aes 


,'was intrepid and magnanimous, a lover and encou- 


rager of arts and learning, a friend to military merit, 
and an implacable enemy to every fpecies of fuper- 
{tition. But he was ungrateful, avaricious, tyranni- 
cal, perfidious, cruel, rapacious and diffolute, In 
a word, his few virtues were obfcured. by his vices, 
which have fixed an eternal. {tain upon his.memory. 
He built Weftminfter-hall,- London-bridge, and the 
greater part of the Tower. He acquired the fur- 
name of Rufus from his hair being of a red colour. 


HENRY I. 


A.D. HE throne of England, by the death 
TIOO. of William Rufus, without iffue, un- 
doubtedly belonged to Robert ;. who, after the re- 
duétion of Jerufalem, returned to Italy, where he 
married Sibylla, daughter of William, count of 
Converfana, a lady celebrated. for her beauty and 
accomplifhments. In that delicions climate he was 
enjoying the delights of love and repofe, when the 
throne of England became vacant by the untimely 
death of his brother. But indolence and pleafure 
were more prevalent with Robert than the acqui- 
fition of a diadem. He continued in Italy till the 
throne was filled by another. 
Henry, the younger brother of William, was 
hunting in the fame foreft when the arrow from the 
bow of Tyrrel put a period to the life of Rufus. 
He knew the indolence of his brother Robert, and 
determined to feize the crown in his abfence. He 
pofted directly to Winchefter, - and made himfelf 
mafter of his brother’s treafures. . This acquifition 


a 


»hattn tage « 


furnamed BEAUCLERC. 


almoft infured. his fuccefs. , He now eafily gained 
over the nobility and prelates to his intereft; and he 
was crowned at London on the fifth of Auguit, 
three days after his brother’s deceafe. 

Henry was aware of the danger that might attend 
this act of ufurpation.. He knew that Robert, with 
all his faults, was a favourite of the Englifh, and 
therefore wifely determined to gain the love of his 
people, and colour the unjuft.meafures he had pur- 
{ued to feize the fceptre of his brother, by the appear- 
ance of juftice and humanity. Henry was not to 
learn, that the firft acts of a king make the ftrongeft 
impreffions on the minds of the people, He granted 
a famous charter, under the great fealof England, 
whereby he reftrained himfelf trom feizing the reve- 
nues of vacant. bifhopricks and abbies. He en- 
gaged to admit the heirs of barons to the enjoyment 
of their eftates, without exacting thofe enormous 
fees which had been required by the two preceding: : 
princes. He promifed to, remit the wardfhip ot . 
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minors; by which, the crown. received the profits of || firm. friends of Robert,. andy .exerted themfelves in 
4 #74 ode Mae ese as < ; Fetal Ram Cena i we + re aad pC 

their poffel ions during their minority, |, He engaged: his intereft. , Henry: perceived,, the gathering ftorm, 
riot to oppole any marriages which the barons might, || and was perfuaded, that the fureft way .to hekahe ies 


contract for their daughters, fifters, nieces; or, kin{-) 
women,  wnlefs the -perfons:, propofed were his ene- 
thies, He promifed. to exerci with juftice and’ 
moderation the right. of Jeyying impofts, to pardon 
All patt offences, to remit all debts due to the crowns, 
4nd to maintain, in their full force, the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confeffor. Ei asesH + POLL BREW FL sil 
“This charter was figned; with, great, folemnity,, 
before all the archbifhops, bifhops, barons; earls;; 
theriffg, &c. in England; as many copies of it,were, 
raken as there were counties in the kingdom, and, 
the tranfcript was lodged in the principal abbey of, 
eachednition’ Sy masta is Sin Tapa Cony 
». The figning. of this charter, was followed by an 
att of juftice which endeared Henry to his. fubjeéts: 


force was to cultivate the: friendfhip of Anfelm, 
whofe influence. was boundlefs:, ate confulted him 
on j¢very occafion, and followed; implicitly his ad-, 
vice... ‘he prelate yas deceived by his careffes.; he 
thought him fincere :, he fupported his, intereft, and 
kept his troops from deferting.. | A general meeting 
of the ftates. was.fummoned; where, Anfelm. fo- 
ilemnly, engaged,, that. the king,;would govern his 
‘k:ngdom according to the laws of equity and juttice 
‘mail matters, religious and civilj) 2) 
| Robert now landed. at Portfmouth, at the head of 
a,.numerous army, and. was joined by feveral of the 
moft*powerful barons in the kingdom. , ‘The crown 
tottered on Henry’s, brow,: he faw his brother ad- 
vancing towards, the capital, and feared the confe- 


“Ralph Flambard, bifhop of Durham; the oppreffive 


ahd détefted minifter of Rufus; was, thrown. into. 


prifon; and fell a victim to thé.refentment of the 
public. He abolifhed the curfeu 5, and granted the 
citizens of Jlondon a new chatter, containing very 
ample ptivileges,. Ad ehohaiobiie owt poisst vol 

Anfelm; archbifhop of Canterbury, had rendered 


limfelf extreniely popular, by the vigorous. oppo-, 
fition he made to the meafures of the late king ; and, 
His reputation for fanétity had greatly increaied, dur-, 


ing his bahifhment: . ‘The Englifh were, therefore, 


very defirous of feeing that famous prelate reftored 
to the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury. Elenry was 
nfo ftranger to the affection, of the people for their 
paftor, and immediately recalled Anfelm from his 


exile. On his arrival; Henry propoted that he 


fhould renew the homage he had done to. his bro- 
ther; but this tHe lofty prelate. abfélutely refuied ; 
thé pope having very lately declared, in. a council 
Held at Rome, that it was highly abfurd to fuppofe, 
that handé deftined to create God fhould be protaned 
by being’ ignominioufly inferted between hands 
{tained with blood, and polluted with, rapine and 
impure contacts, 


fhallow teafoning of the Roman pontiff, thought it 


prudent not t6 infift any farther on the homage, left, 
he fhould involve himfelf in a difagreeable contett. 


with the primate. He was,. indeed, defirous of 
procuring his affiftancé in effecting a defign he had 
conceived of marrying Matilda, daughter of Mal- 
colm king of Scotland, by Margaret, fifter to Edgar 
Atheling: That princefs had refided in, the mona- 
ftery of Wilton ever fince the death of her father, 
and had, for fome years, worn the veil, but never 
taken the vows; and it was queftioned whether it 
was lawful for herto marry. . ek om 

Anfelm refufed to decide this queftion by his own 
authority. He fummoned a general council at 
Lambeth; where, after the cafe of Matilda was 
thoroughly examined, Anfelm declared the princes 
free from all religious engagements, and at ful 
liberty to.marry. Fhe. ceremony was accordingly 
performed by the archbifhop himfelf, and Matilda 
{gated on the Englifh throne. Henry could not 
have performed an ac more agreeable to the Englifh 
nation. The people looked with the higheft' vene- 
ration on their ancient race of kings, and beheld, 
with love and admiration, the only remaining branch 
of the Saxon line feated on a throne fo long filled 
by her illuftrious anceftors. 

A.D. 1101. Robert now returned from the 
plains of Italy, and took poffeffion of his dutchy 
without oppofition. He alfo made preparations for 
recovering by force the crown of England, which 
had been fo unjuftly ufurped by his brother during 
his abfence. he feparation of England and Nor- 
mandy was repugnant to the intereft of the moft 

owerful barons, and they were, therefore, well 
difpofed to fecond the attempts of Robert, provided 
he landed, at the head of a refpeétable army, in 
England. ~ Belefme, earl of Shrewibury ; Warrenne, 
earl of Surry, and feveral other nobles, were the 


quences. 
the drooping monarch. ‘The. prelate declared pub- 
lickiy, that 1f Robert perfifted, in his defign of 
driving Henry from, the thrones he would excom- 
municate, him, and all his, adherents. .. The cenfures 
of Anfelm were more dreaded than the armed force 
of Robert) ‘The thunder of, the church was then 
confidered. as the voice of heaven; and the foldiérs 
refufed to fight againft, their Maker: Robert foon 
felt the confequences of , Anfelm’s threatenings : his 
forces, inftead of increafing in ftrength, grew weaker 
daily ; and even. thofe that, continued firm to his 


i oh et ; 
freth reinforcements, , - 


Henry, though he defpifed the. 


The power of. Anfelm alone fupported 


intereft advanced with timidity. The two armies 


thet near Winchefter, but continued inactive. Henry 
was fearful his troops would defert him in the. day 


of battle; and Robert was défirous of waiting for 
; Anfelm exerted all his intereft, during this interval 
of inaction, to fheathe the fword of war, by con- 
cluding a peace between the two brothers. He was 
at laft fuccelsful, and a treaty was figned by the 
contending princes. Robert was to receive an annual 
penfion ot three thoufand marks ; and_the friend? 
of each party, to be reftored to their lands and 
eftates, both in England and Normandy... Peace 
being thus reftored, both armies were difbanded ; 
and, Henry carried his brother to his court, where 
they lived in the greateft harmony, during two 
months, when Robert returned to his own dominions. 
_, Though this treaty was very. advantageous .to 
Henry, he was the firft that violated, the articles. 
Determined to revenge the defertion of his barons, 
he commenced profecutions againft them; and they 
thinking it imprudent to appear, their eftates were 
confifcated; and they themtelves banifhed from the 
kingdom. Robert, who was ftrongly tin@tured with 
the {pirit of chivalry; confidered his honour as con- 
cerned in recovering the honours and eftates of thofe 
noblemen who had fuffered in violation of the treaty 
between him and his brother. Benign and generous, 
himfelf, he was perfuaded that his prefence alone was 
fufficient to kindle the flamé of candour and huma- 
nity in the breaft of his brother; but he was mif- 
taken. Henry was determined not to part with the 
large eftates he had confifcated, as he was now in no 
fear of the attempts of an enemy. Robert arrived 
in England; but foon found that he had followed 
the warmth of humanity at the experice of his in- 
tereft, and almoft of his fafety: , Henry refuted to 
hear his remonftrances, and even hinted that his own 
liberty was in danger. Robert faw his error when 
it was too late; and was glad to make his efcape at 
the expence of his penfion. _ Met vey 3 
But Henry found a more formidable competitor 
in Anfelm than in the duke of Normandy. Confcious 
of the merits of his late fervices, the prelate deter- 
mined, if poflible, to render the clergy independent 
of the crown. He. was no ftranger to the violent 
temper of Henry, nor the jealouly with which he 
beheld every attempt to leffen the prerogatives of the 
crown. But he was not to be deterred by difficul- 
ties, nor intimidated by dangers. He well Knew 
; that 
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wifes, this épiftle produced no effeay’ ji sisi 
muft not think it ftrange if hGhimfelf'e ipo fed ‘the 

caufe of ‘thé opprefféd Normans; “fhould they. apply 

to him as their protector, 72 800 oe 
This* letter’ foon ‘produced “the intended “effec, 


thatthe! fiperftition of the people would fupport 
him, arid that’ perfeverance ‘only. was neceffary to 
render the authority: of the mitre little inferior to 
that of the crown. ' Henry faw his danger, and was 
alarmed forthe confequences. ‘The° power of the 
church had grown to fuch an enoriious height, that 
the thrones of the'princes of Europe tottered under 
them... The: beneficeiit’ religion of the meck and 
Huiinble Jefaswas chariged'into a'fyftem of the moft 
tyrannical power)” Ambition’ and ‘prejudices: had 
effaced the pure principles of ‘the gofpels’” Anfelm, 
knew ‘the power? of the’ Roman pontiff, “ahd Chae it! 
‘would be exerted in his favour.” He was defirous'of 
eftablifhing’ the eclibacy ‘Of the clergy, dnd of wrett- 
ing’ fromthe ctown the right of giving inveftiture’}| 6 gging he: 
to bifhops ‘and abbots. A’ fynod’ was accordinely’ ||| vince under his proteétion. , a aarp 
convéned, in which a fentence of excommunication || Henry “had ‘now obtained’ the fecret ate Ole of 
was fulminated aeairift married priéfts? \Pleafed with his foul, ‘and foon after pafied over into Normandy,, 
this fuccefs; Anielin determined ‘to proceed, ‘not.'}| at’ the Fiead’ of a powerful army. The. nobility. 
withftanding he perceived’ he fhould be oppofed by: flocked to''His“camp 3’ btit the feafon being too far 
the whole’ poweét of the crown. Nor was he con- advanced before ‘his troops were ready ta take the’ 
terited with depriving ‘Henry of a prerogative en-' field, Henry did not think it prudent to Begin’ hofti- 
joyed by all the monarchs that had filled the Englifh: lities, “Many of the Norman’ and: Englith barons. 
throne from ‘the “firtt eftablifhnient of chriftianity 5 }| NOW feared the confequences that might attend an’ 
he propofed,’ that all the bifhops who-had received |}, open rupture between the two brothers, and laboured, 
inveltiture fro the king, fhould immediately refign affiduoufly to ‘bring. about a reconciliation between, 
their’ fees, or. ftand -abfolutely® excommunicated.’ them.’ “Robert accordingly paid Henry “a “vit in 
Exafperated at’ this ‘infolent ‘attempt, Henry fum-']) and, bythe interpofition ‘of their nobles, their dif 
moned Anfelm! t8"appear in the king’s court.. He || putes feemed tobe amicably terminated. “But before. 
obéyed ; and was"coirimanded inftantly to do homage ||| Henry paffed over into England, he feized the ftrong 
tov'the*king, to confecrate’ fuchperfons as had been }}\ towns of ‘Bayeaux and’Caen, belonging‘ to Robert, 
nominated to vacant fees, of to déepatt the kingdom |} in defiance of the laws of nature and nations, and 
iiimediately ;\ ‘the king declating,\“in ‘exprefs terms, garrifoned them with Englifh oops ee oe 
<eoThat ‘no’ perfor fhould refide'in arty’ part of “his A/D. rro6.. Robert, ‘aftonifhed, ‘at this a& of, 
«© dominions, who refufed to pay the allegiance due hoftility, pafled over into'England ; and, with great 
“to a fovereign.” ’ But Anfelm-defpifed the threats |; mildneds, though with “a: refolution “becoming an. 
of royalty and avith the-refolution of a: man con-’ injured prince, expoftulated with his brother on his 
{cious of his ‘power, told the court, “That he'was’|| late conduct in Normandy.” He. difplayed the in-. 
< not to bé intimidated from doing his duty ; that || juftice of the action in its proper colours, and. pe- 
“ he fhould immediately retiréto Canterbury, where |}, remptorily demanded the reftitution of the towns he 
“he fhould continue to exercife his archiepifcopal 


: had feized, contrary to every law, both human and 
¢: funétions, and wait the iffue with refignation and ’|| divine.‘ Henry abfolutely retufed to make any refti-, 
“tranquillity.” As Henry was determined not to 


tution; he even treated the remonftrances of his 
part with fo -valuable a branch of’ his prerogative, brother ‘with contempt. © Convinced that. nothing 
and the prelate not ‘to recede from the caufe he* had 


could be obtained by negotiation, and that war alone 
undertaken, there remained no hopes of an’accom- || muft decide the ‘controverfy, Robert returned to 
modation. At laft it was agréed by both parties to |} Normandy, and determined.to defend his territories 
fend ‘a deputation 'to Rome, in order to lay the whole ; si 


to the laft extremity. 
difpute before his holinefs ; ‘and’ that in the ‘mean 


| Had’ his own commandets behaved’ faithfully, 
time the bifhops and abbots. fhould continue to || and exerted themfelyes, in ‘defence of their country, 
exercife the functions of their refpective offices. ~ 


in any degree equal to their mafter, Henry would, in 
A.D. 1105. Robert, though a brave and gene- || all probability, have fallen into the hands. of his 
rous prince, was incapable’ of ‘governing his own 


'p brother; but, through the cowardice of one of their 
dominions. Abandoned alternately to devotion and }| generals, the Norman. arty was defeated, and Ro- 
diffolute pleafures, the affairs of his dutchy were 


bert himfelf, with feveral of his nobles, and. Edear 
neglected ; his fubjects became a prey to the avidit Atheling e taken prife : tl 
selected ; i prey 1 y ng, were taken prifoners. Henry reduced the 
of his officers; and rapine and injuftice ranged at || whole dutchy to obedience, and returned, with his 
large over the dominions of Normandy. ‘The mild- |} captives, in trrumph, to England, Edgar Atheling 
neis of his difpofition gave a boldnefs to depreda- || was fet at liberty, with a trifling penfion; and lived 
tion, and his indolence a tacit fanction to outrage. || to a good old age, neglected and forgotten. But 
The complaints of the people were uttered in vain; |} Robert was committed, a clofe prifoner, to Cardiff- 
nothing could roufe Robert from the couch of fu- }| eaftle, where he continued till he paid the debt of 
perftitious inattention. Neglected by their own |} nature, which did not happen till twenty-feven years 
prince, and fubject to the continual infults of rapine |} after his defeat. Theexample of this intrepid duke 
and violence, the Normans applied to Henry for |} of Normandy affords a convincing proof, that a 
redrefs. That prince liftened with pleafure to their |} prince endowed with a large fhare of good nature 
complaints ; but not having even the fhadow of a || and affability, without wifdom and difcernment, is 
pretence to juitify a rupture with his brother, he |} incapable of holding the reins of government fo as 
contented himfelf with writing a letter to Robert, |} to acquire either honour to himfelf, or happinefs to 
in which he reprefented, in the ftrongeft terms, the || his people. ah 
enormity of his conduct in not redreffing the grievan- A.D.1107.. The deputies were now returned 
ces of his fubjects, and fecuring their properties |) from Rome, charged with a fulminating letter againft 
from the hand of the fpoiler.’ ’ He ‘i im, in | ing is ing ihe GF 3 2 
poiler. ¢ intreated him, in |} the king, for his afluming the right of inveftitures. 
the moft preffing manner, to refume the conduét of || “* Becaufe,” faid the pontiff, “ Chrift is called the 
a prince, and toact in {uch a'manner as might ac- || “ door, therefore all ecclefiaftics muft enter into the 
quire him the glorious title of being the father of his |] «* church through Chrift alone. not through any. 
people. He added, that he thought it his duty as || profane layman, however great in temporal power.” 
his brother, and the relation he bore to the inhabi- : ie 
tants of Normandy, to ufe every means in his power 
to redrefs ‘their grievances ; and if; contrary to his 


The hopes Of affiftance anirnated the Nofmans , their’ 
complaints againft' the government incteafed ‘to an 
amazing height,’ Robert was'alarmed, “and ‘applied’ 
himlelf to" remove’ the coniplaints of his” people ; 
but it was now too late. . Henry had raiféd-a ftorm 
which'thtéatened deftfudtion to his brothér’s autho-. 
rity? Flis “etter! had’ inflamed the minds of the. 
people; they'formed themfelvcs into parties againft, 
thé goverhment ; ‘and’ the nobility joined in a requeft, 
to’ Henry, bégeing he would take a ‘diftreffed pro- 


Henry ; he ‘treated it with the contempt ir, deferved., 
But he feared the power of the pontiff, and was 


defirous 


This fpecies of reafoning was far from convincing 
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defirous of avoiding an embaraffing difpute with his 
clergy. He, therefore, fupprefied the pope’s letter , 
and prevailed on the bifhops, who had attended the 
Roman council, to declare, that the pontiff did not 
difapprove of his granting benefices, though he did 
not chufe to declare his opinion in writing. An- 
felm, who was acquainted with every thing that had 
pafled at Rome, fupported the caufe he had under- 
taken with firmnefs and refolution: He not only 
refufed to confecrate fome new bifhops, who had 
received inveftiture from the king, but alfo to com- 
municate with them. Henry was irritated to the 
greateft degree ; and the prelate, to avoid the ftorm, 
retired to Rome. The people were alarmed at the 
departure of their archbifhop; they dreaded the 
confequences of an excommunication ; and remem- 
bered with terror all the horrid fcenes exhibited in 
Germany, in confequence of an anathema fulmi- 
nated by the Roman pontiff againit the emperors 
HenryIV. and V. They already faw, in imagina- 
tion, the flames of diffention and difcord lighted up 
in their own country, by the dreadful torch of reli- 
gious fury. Henry himfelf was defirous of avoiding 
the confequences, and difpatched an ambaffador to 
Rome, who ‘told Pafchal, that his mafter would 
fooner lofe his crown than part with the right of 
granting inveftitures, ‘* And I,” replied Pafchal, 
«¢ would rather lofe my head than allow him to re- 
< tain it.” Every thing indicated a rupture be- 
tween Henry, and the pope; but the former not 
chufing to fee his country wafted by the unrelenting 
hand of religious bigotry, wifely gave up the claim 
of inveftitures, and the pope confented to his exact- 
ing from bifhops the homage they owed him as tem- 
poral peers. An accommodation having thus taken 
place between Henry and the church, Anfelm was 
re-eftablifhed in his archiepifcopal chair. 

A.D. 1109. During this interval of public tran- 
quillity, ambafladors arrived from Henry IV. em- 
peror of Germany, to demand Matilda, Henry’s 
daughter, in marriage ; and the terms of the treaty 
were adjufted in the prefence of the council. Soon 
after this tranfaction, the famous Anfelm paid the 
debt of nature and was univerfally regretted by the 
clergy. He was a prelate of great learning, con- 
fidering the age in which-he lived; but fo ambitious, 
haughty, and bigotted, that he deftroyed the peace 
of the church, which it was his duty to preferve. 
Power, and not piety, was the end he wifhed to 
attain. He facrificed internal purity to external 
magnificence; and preferred the fhadow to the fub- 
ftance of religion. 

A.D.1116.. Though Henry had, for fome time, 
been mafter of his brother’s territories, he found it 
very difficult to defend his ufurpation. He. was 
frequently involved in wars; and found it often ne- 
ceflary to crofs the fea, in order to ftop the inroads 
of the neighbouring princes and difcontented ba- 
rons. William, the fon of duke Robert, a prince 
of the greateft hopes, had fled to the court of Anjou 
for protection, and the juftice of his caufe, with 
the unnatural cruelty of his uncle, exciting in the 
breafts of the neighbouring princes.a deteitation of 
Henry’s proceedings, they refolved to reinftate. him 
in the dominions of his father. Lewis the Grofs, 
king of France, was at the head of this affociation. 
That prince, as fovereign lord of Normandy, had 
granted William inveftiture of all the territories of 
duke Robert; and refolved, in conjunction with the 
reft of the confederates, to fupport him in his juft 
rights againft all the power of the ufurper. Henry 
was now fufficiently alarmed, and croffed over into 
Normandy, at the head of a powerful army. But the 
feafon was too far advanced for any military opera- 
tions of confequence to take place; and the two 
armies, after a few fkirmifhes of no confequence, 
retired into winter quarters. 

A.D.1119. The two preceding campaigns were 
{pent to very little purpofe. Henry was obliged to 

act on the defenfive, and the allied army made but 
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a flow progrefs in reducing the fortified towns of 
Normandy. But having gained over the earl of 
Anjou to his party, Henry was now able to meet 
the enemy in the open field. The two armies met 
in the plain of Brenneville; where a bloody battle 
enfued: William, at the head of a chofen body 
of troops, attacked the van of Henry’s army with 
fuch impetuofity, that he broke their ranks, and 
penetrated to the main body, where the king of 
England commanded in perfon: But Henry main- 
tained his ground with furprifing coolnefs and pre- 
fence of mind; he rode from rank to rank, en- 
couraging thofe who ftood firm, and rallying the 
fquadrons which had been broken by the intrepid 
attack of the young Norman prince. The engage- 
ment now became general; and while Henry was 
employed in leading his troops againft the enemy, 
he was in the utmoft danger of falling a victim to 
one of thofe chances fo frequent in war; by which 
the monarch and the private foldier; the coward and 
the brave, are equally expofed. William de Crifpin,* 
a Norman knight, celebrated at once for his ftrengtl 
and intrepidity, cut his way to the fpot where Henry, 
regardlefs of his own fafety, fought in perfon. Pleated 
with the glorious opportunity of gaining the victory 
by a fingle blow, Crifpin fell, with the utmott fury, 
on the king of England, and gave him two fuch 
violent blows on the head, that the blood guthed out 
from his mouth and ears, and he feemed, for a mo- 
ment, to have loft his fenfes. Crifpin perceived his 
advantage, and was juft going to ftrike a third blow, 
when Henry, with furprifing refolution, {truck his 
adverfary with fo much fury, that he fell headlong 
from his horfe, and was taken prifoner. 

This perfonal bravery of Henry had no other 
effe& than defeating the intention of the Norman 
knight: the battle raged with the utmoft fury, and: 
Fortune feemed inclined to give the palm of victory 
to the French and Norman army. Henry himfelf 
began to tremble for the confequences: In this 
alarming crifis, the Englifh, who formed the rear of 
the army, advanced, and charged the enemy with 
fo much fury, that, unable to fuftain the fhock, 
they gave way, and fled with the utmoft precipi- 
tation. All attempts to rally them were in vain. 
Lewis himfelf was hurried away with the torrent, 
thrown from his horfe, and efcaped by the affiftance 
of a peafant, who conducted him from this dreadful 
{cene of confufion; through woods and bye-paths, td 
the caftle of Andeli. 

Lewis, notwithftanding his late defeat; was-foon 
able to take the field againft the enemy, anda fe- 
cond battle, more furious than the firft; enfued, in 
which both claimed the victory, and, perhaps, with 
equal reafon: The French monarch now perceived 
that it would be difficult, perhaps impoflible, to 
reftore the young prince to the dominions of his fa- 
ther by force of arms; and therefore applied to ‘the 
council of Rheims, affembled by pope Calixtus Il. 
flattering himfelf with being able to turn the thun- 
der of the church againft the Englifh monarch. 
Aware of the danger, Henry took the moft prudent 
method to divert the ftorm. He fent large prefents 
to the pontiff, and brought over Calixtus to his in- 
tereft; fo that allithe attempts of Lewis were ren- 
dered abortive. The pope declared himfelf fatisfied 
with the reafons Henry had offered for his conduct, 
and diffolved the aflembly. A peace was, foon after, 
concluded between the contending monarchs, and 
Henry was permitted to keep poffeffion of Nor- 
mandy. 

A. De 1120. But the, fticcefs of Henry was 
greatly overbalanced by a domeftic misfortune, which 
ernbittered the remainder of his life. William, his 
only fon, who had been recognized as his fucceffor 
in a general council of the nation, and attended him 
into Normandy, was now on his return, with his 
father, to England. The fhip in which the prince 
embarked was, by fome accident, detained feveral 
hours after the reft of the fleet, afd the interval 
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being fpent in drinking, neither the mafter, nor any 
of the feamen, were capable of carrying the fhip 
out of the harbour. They ran her upon a funken 
rock, where fhe immediately foundered. All was 
now afcene of hurry and confufion: the boats were 
hoifted out, and every one endeavoured to provide 
for his own fafety. ‘The prince, with a confiderable 
number of his companions, leaped into the long- 
boat, and, with great difficulty, got clear of the fhip. 
But hearing the cries of Matilda, his natural fifter, 
who had been left in the general confufion, he or- 
dered the feamien to row back to the fhip, and, if 
poffible, fave her life. He never confidered, that in 
fuch diftraéting incidents, all refpect for perfons is 
loft, and felf-prefervation the only principle that 
then fills the human breaft. Fatal experience con- 
vinced him of his error. They tio fooner reached 
the fide of the fhip, than fuch numbers jumped into 
the boat, that they funk, and every foul perifhed. 
No lefs than one hundred and forty young noblemen 
foft their lives by this dreadful accident. The king 
was inconfolable for the lofs of his fon: he endea- 
youred to conceal his grief, but without fuccefs : 
he never got the better of his misfortune; a cloud 
of melancholy fpread over his countenance, and the 
lofs of his fon hung heavy on his heart. 

A. D. 1121. Defirous, however, of having an 
heir to fucceed him in the throne, Henry, who had, 
fome years fince, loft his amiable queen Matilda, 
married Adelais, daughter to the duke of Louvain, 
a young lady amiable at once for her beauty and 
accomplifhments. But the hopes both of the king 
and the nation were difappointed ; Adelais brought 
Henry no child. 

A.D. 1127. Difappointed in having a fon to 
facceed him on the throne, Henry was defirous of 
fecuring the crown for his daughter Matilda, who 
had lately loft her confort, Henry V. emperor of 
Germany, and was now returned to her father’s 
court. He accordingly fummoned a meeting of the 
{tates at Windfor, where it was unanimoufly agreed 
to acknowledge the emprefs Maud, or Matilda, as 
queen of England, in cafe Henry died without male 
iffue. The Englith beheld that princefs with affec- 
tion, as fhe was defcended, on her mother’s fide, 
from the ancient race of their Saxon kings, whofe 
memories they revered. 

A.D. 1128. But Henry was not fatisfied with 
this acquifition ; he was alfo defirous of fecuring to 
her the dutchy of Normandy. Accordingly he 
married her to Geoffrey Plantagenet, fon of Fulk, 
earl of Anjou. By this political ftratagem, he effec- 
tually detached Fulk from William, fon to duke 
Robert, and all the allies of that unfortunate prince. 
But this ftep, which was taken without the advice 
of his barons, was extremely. difagreeable to the 
Englith ; and Henry had reafon to dread the effects 
of their refentment. . The young duke of Nor- 
mandy, whom Lewis the Grofs had put in poffeffion 
of Flanders, confidered this as a proper opportunity 
for re-commencing the war, and wrefting his here- 
ditary dominions out of the hands of the Englith 
monarch ; but before he could carry his defigns into 
execution, he was killed in a battle with the land- 
grave of Alface. By the death of this young prince, 
Henry became the undifputed heir to the dutchy of 
Normandy, Robert having no other legitimate iffue. 

A.D.1129. Henry had now furmounted all op- 
pofition, anda feries of profound tranquillity fuc- 
ceeded the boifterous feafons of war and devaftation. 
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The lofs of his fon, which ftill opprefied his {pirits, 
had tended greatly to convince him of the vanity of 
human enjoyments. He faw the folly of grafping at, 
power, that eludes the touch’s and of labouring to 
fecure enjoyments as fleeting as the morning cloud. 
The milder fentiments of mercy and forgivenefs fuc- 
ceeded to thofe of fury and refentment, which had 
fo lone filled his breait, and proved a continual 
fource of uneafinefs. He extended his pardon to all 
who implored it, and attached to his intereft, by 
aéts of kindnefs and generofity, feveral perfons ot 
great influence and power ; but not a fingle ray of 
pity was extended to his brother Robert, who was 
{till a prifoner in Cardiff-cattle. : 

A.D. 1135. Henry often vifited his Norman do- 
minions, and enjoyed the pleafure of being prefent 
at the birth of feverat of his daughter’s children. 
While he continued in that country, which feemed 
the favourite place of his refidence, he received ad- 
vice that the ‘Welth had renewed their -incurfions, 
Exafperated at the behaviour of that reftlefs people, 
Ienry refolved to pafs over into England, and 
chaftife the invaders; but before he could embark, 
death put a final period to all his undertakings. 
He died at the caftle of Lyons, near/Rouen, on the 
frft of December, in the fixty-eighth year of his 
aoe, and the thirty-fixth of his reign. His brother 
Robert had paid the debt of nature about ten months 
before him, in the caftle of Cardiff. 

The charréter of Henry exhibits a feries of incon- 
fiftencies, which too often fall to the portion of frail 
humanity. He poffefled many valuable qualities, 
but they were fullied by a greater number of faults. 
His behaviour to his brother and nephew have 
thrown fuch a ftain upon his memory, as all his 
good aétions can never obliterate. The bands of 
fraternal affection were feparated by the {word of. 
ambition; and the laws of juftice, of humanity, of 
nature, and of nations, were facrificed at the fhrine 
of unnatural ufurpation. At the fame time, it mutt 
be acknowledged, that the wifdom and-vigour of his 
adminiftration procured to the diftrefied Normans 
that tranquillity, happinefs, and fafety, which they 
had fo long follicited in vain. Like all his prede- 
ceffors of the Norman race, he was jealous of every 
encroachment on his power; but he relieved his fub- 
jects from feveral oppreffive grievances, under which 
they had long laboured, and from which they had 
often petitioned to be relieved. He protected, by 
his power, the liberties of England, and guarded, 
by his addrefs, againft the infolent ufurpations of the 
Roman pontiff. He was fevere in the execution of 
juftice; the licentioufnefs of the times rendered it 
neceflary. He was an implacable enemy to extor- 
tion; the officer who made ufe of oppreffion was fure 
to feel the whole weight of his anger. If he often 
broke fome of the articles in his charter, it fhould be 
remembered, that he was the firft of the Norman 
race that made any contract with the people; and 
that the charter of Henry formed the bafis of Eng- 
lith liberty. Learning and learned men were not 
common in thefe times of fuperftitious ignorance : 
Henry cultivated the one, and encouraged the other. 
He obtained the furname of Beauclerc, or the fine 
{cholar, from the progrefs he had made in the {cien- 
ces; which, confidering the bigotry and barbarity of 
the age, was not contemptible. If, therefore, the 
vices of Henry have fixed an eternal {tain upon his 
memory, his virtues were of the wtmoft fervice to 
his country. 
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1135. the crown to his family, with fo little 
effect, as Henry. His conduct affords a ftriking 
example of the vanity of human forefight. Stephen, 

earl of Boulogne, fon of Adela, one of the daugh- 
ters of William the conqueror, was the firft among 
the favourites of Henry. He had beftowed upon 
him feveral large eftates in England. But gratitude 
was not in the catalogue of Stephen’s virtues; He 
had fworn eventual fealty to the emprefs Maud, the 
remembrance of his oath was buried in the grave 
with Henry ; and perfuaded that riches and intrigue 
were fufficient to over-balance the claim of that prin- 
cefs, he haftened to England. to feize, by ufurpation, 
the crown which had adorned the brow of his patron. 
Stephen’s younger brother had been bred in the mo- 
naftery of Augny, and the late monarch had made 
him abbot of Glaftonbury and bifhop of Winchef- 
ter. He was of an attive and turbulent difpofition ; 
bold, diffembling, and faithlefs ; ready to adapt him- 
felf to the circumftances of the times, and always 
prefered his own intereft to that of his country: 
even fraternal affection had little weight with this 
dignified ecclefiaftic, By .a pleafing addrefs and 
fluency of fpeech, he had gained the eiteem and ad- 
amiration of an ignorant populace: while his frank 
and familiar addrefs procured him an unbounded in- 
fluence over the. clergy. The bifhop of Salifbury 

» was alfo a perfon of great abilities, great riches, and 
great influence with the people. Thefe two prelates 
were the principal fupporters of Stephen’s preten- 
fions. On his arrival in London, he was received 
with open arms by the citizens, and the two prelates 
in his intereft infifted on the primate’s placing the 
crown upon his head. The archbifhop, who with 
them, had {worn fealty to Maud, refufed to perform 
the ceremony. Artifice was therefore neceffary to 
. gain him over to his intereft; ‘and thefe confcientious 
prelates had recourfe to :petyury. Hugh Bigod, 
fteward of the houfhold, made oath before the pri- 
mate, that Henry on his death-bed, had expreffed 
his intention of placing Stephen on the Englith 
throne, in preference to. his. daughter. This oath 
removed all the {cruples of the archbifhop, and Ste- 
phen was crowned with the ufual ceremonies. 

That prince was not to learn that riches are the 
genuine fource of power; and-that partifans to any 
caufe are eafily procured by -bribes and promifes. 
The firft aét of his reign therefore was to feize the 
late king’s treafures, which amounted to one hundred 
thoufand pounds, an enormous fum in thofe days. 
By a proper diftribution of this money, he gained 
over to his intereft many of the indigent nobility, and 
ftill more of the indigent foldiery.: The people, who 
were more guided by-fuperftition, than by the prin- 
ciples of reafon or equity, confidered Stephen~as 
their lawful fovereign ; the religious ceremony of the 


coronation had removed every fufpicion, and filenced | 


every doubt that arofe in the mind. It was impof- 
fible, they thought, for the head of the church to be 
miftaken ; whoever he anointed muft be the undoubt- 
ed heir to the crown of England. 

But it was not enough that the populace were 
gained over to the intereft of Stephen, it was alfo ne- 
ceffary to prevail on the more thinking part of the 
nation, the nobles and the clergy, to embrace the 
fame fentiments. He pafled a charter, whereby he 
promifed many advantages to the clergy, particularly, 
that on the demife of a bifhop he would inftantly 
give the inveftiture to the perfon appointed by a re- 
gular canonical election, He promiféd the nobility 
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that they fhould not be profecuted for takitio the dis 
verfion of hunting in the royal forefts; and to the 
people, that the tax of Danegeld fhould be abolifh- 
ed, that the laws of Edward fhould be reftored, and 
executed in their full extent. *Thefe flattering acts 
were the artifices.of his ambition ; the ftratagems by 
which he fixed the crown of England on his head. 

But Stephen found the Enelifh noblemen were de- 
termined to oblige him to keep his promifes, arid not 
like his predeceffors, break them as foon as he was 
firmly fixed in the feat of power. Robert, earl of 
Gloucefter, a natural fon of the deceafed monarch, : 
led the way to thefe neceflary refolutions. He was 
determined to fupport the caufe of his fitter; but the 
power of Stephen rendered it neceffary for him to 
conceal his defign. He accordingly fwore allegiance 
to Stephen; but with this referve, that he fhould not 
invade any of his rights or dignities.. Stephen faw 
the full force of this referve, but the great influence 
of that popular nobleman, rendered it neceffary to 
receive him upon thefe terms. The clergy, pleafed 
with the cautious referve of Gloucefter, annexed con- 
ditions to their oath of allegiance : they declared that 
it fhould be binding no jonger than while he defended 
the ecclefiaftical liberties of England, and fupported 
the difcipline of the church, The barons were de- 
termined not to be wanting to themfelves in this for- 
tunate crifis, when the {ceptre trembled in the hand 
of an ufurper.. Accordingly they required, in re- 
turn for their fubmiffion, the liberty of fortifying 
and putting their own caftles in.a pofture of defence. 
By this ftep the tranquillity of the nation was facri- 
ficed to the ambition of the noblés. Thefe were 
long the fource of civil difcord, and often filled the 
kingdom with blood and flaughter. 

A. D,.1134.. ‘The licentious deéfigns of the nobles 


‘were foon apparent.: Many of them had no fooner 


finifhed the fortifications of their caftles, than they 
renounced their allegiance, and fet the power of the 
crown at defiance. Stephen faw his error, but it was 
now too late to correct it. The diforder fpread every 
day, and threatened the kingdom with the moft de- 
ftructive confequences. The oaths they had taken 
were renounced or forgotten: power only wes the 
idol. worfhipped by the nobles. It was in vain to. at- 
tempt the removing of thefe enormities by reafon or 
petiuafions : Stephen therefore made hjs‘own power 
the fole meafure of his. conduct. He-facrificed to 
the tage of defpotic government, both his own con- 
ceffions, and the ancient privileges of his fubjetts, 
His authority was chiefly fupported by mercenary 
foldiers, who, having exhaufted the royal treafury, 
fubfifted by depredations. Stephen, however, found 
means to procure the dutchy of Normandy, as well 
as the fceptre of England. His eldeft fon did homage 
for that province to Louis the younger, king of 
France, and received his daughter in marriage. ‘The 
count of Blois, and even Geofrey, count of Anjou, 
refined their pretenfions to that dutchy, in exchange 
for penfions. Normandy and England were governed 
‘by an ufurper. il 
A.D. 1138. But this acquifition of power ins 
creafed the difturbances in England. ‘The people 
were exafperated at the government: they were now 
defirous of hurling from the throne a prince they had 
fo lately confidered as their protector. The duke of 
Gloucefter perceived the general defection of the 
people, and difplayed the ftandard of rebellion. His 
intereft was fupported by David, king of Scotland, 
who entered: England at the head of a powerful army, 
and penetrated as far.as Northallerton, in York hire. 
Several 


earth ae 
Several of the Englifh barons, who ftill continued 
firm in their allegiance, entered into an affociation to 
give battle to the northern invaders, and deliver 
their.country from the dreadful ravages of the enemy, 
or perifh in the noble attempt. They erected upon 
a wheel-carriage the maft of a fmall fhip, on the top 
of which was a filver crucifix; and the pole deco- 
rated with the enfigns of St. Peter, St. John of 
Beverly, and St. Wilfred. 

_ The Englifh futrounded this fuperflitious enfign 
in, a clofe compaéted body; and to break the firft 
fhock of the enemy, the front was compofed of 
pikemen and archers intermixed... The attack was 
begun by the Galloway men, who formed the van of 
the Scottifh army, with all the fury fo natural to 
their character. But their efforts were in vain; the 
Englifh ftood firm, and plied them*fo inceffantly 
with their arrows, ‘and other miffiles, that they were 
put to flight. The prince of Scotland how advanced, 
at the head of a chofen body of knights and archers, 
and attacked the Englifh with fo much impetuofity, 
that they gave way, and he pier¢ed to the rear-guard; 
but not being properly fupported by his followers, 
he was in the utmoft danger of being taken prifoner; 
and efcaped by throwing away his badge of diftinc- 
tion, and mixing with the Englifh; where he re- 
mained undifcovered till the battle was over, and 
then made his efeape, The other part of the Scottifh 
army, by a falfe report that their king was flain, 
were feized with. a panic; and David himfelf, after 
exerting in vain his utmoft power to rally them, was 
hurried away with the torrent, and obliged to retreat 
to Carlifle, where he» was afterwards joined by his 
fon, and great part of his army. 

This engagement, known by the appellation of 
the battle of the ftandard, might have been fatal to 
the intereft of, Maud and her brother, had Stephen 
known how to.profit by his victory. But flattering 
himfelf that he had now fecured the peaceable pof- 
feffion of the throne, he fet no bounds to his am- 
bition. Succefs rendered him confident: he engaged 
in a controverly with -his clergy, towhom he was 
indebted for the crown, and to whofe authority he 
‘could not be a ftrangér. Stephen had for fome time 
determined to correct the error he had committed, 


in permitting the nobility to. fortify their caftles.- 


‘The evil was every day, increafing, and the monarch 
perceived that the kingdom was garrifoned againtft 
himfelf. ‘The bifhops, in imitation of the temporal 
lords, had ereéted caftles on their eftates; and Ste- 
phen determined .to. begin his intended reformation 
by attacking the ftrong holds of the clergy. Ac- 
cordingly he feized the bifhops of Salifbury and 
Lincoln, and obliged them, by menaces, to deliver 
up, their caftles. 

A.D. 1139. Exafperated at the attempt of his 
brother \to infringe the privileges of the church, 
Fienry, bifhop of’ Winchefter, who had lately been 
invefted with the legantine authority, conyoked a 
fynod at Winchefter, and fummoned Stephen to 
appear in perfon. The king, who defpifed the hy- 
pocritical pretences to fandtity, whereby the ecclefi- 
aftics impofed upon the credulity of the people, 


refufed to obey the fummons:. He, however, fent ; 


one Aubery.de Vere, the moft learned lawyer of his 
age, who jultified-the king’s proceedings with great 
eloquence and force’ of argument, He obferved, 
that the followers of ‘the meek-and humble Jefus 
could not, with the leaft pretence to propriety, en- 
deavour to oppofe their fovereign with the arm of 
flefh: thatat was irteconcileable with. their funétions 
as,the preachers.of peace, to engage in thé tumults 
of civil difcord ; and that the-caftles they had’ forti- 
fied. could be. confidered in no other light than the 
fanctuaries of difcord, and the afylums of rebellion. 
"Phe legate loft all-patience at~this bold remon- 
ftrance; and he was juft going to’ pronounce an 
ecclefiaftical anathema‘on the king, and all his adhe- 


rents; when Aubery gave him to underftand; that | 


whoever dared to pronounce any fpiritual interdict 
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acaintt his and their fovereion, fhould never-live to 
behold the fruits of his infolence. 1 
declaration had more effect than all his reafoning. 
Attonifhed atthe boldnefs of the deputy, and dread- 


This fpirited 


ing the confequences of Stephen’s refentment, the 
fynod did not think, it prudent. to proceed. The 
prelates departed ; and the two complaining bifhops 
were obliged to part with their caftles. ; 

The emprefs Maud confidered the differences 
that fubfifted between Stephen and the church 
as a‘ very fortunate circumftance, and  deter- 
mined to turn it to her own advantage. She ven- 
tured to come over to England, attended by her bro- 
ther the earl: of Gloucetter. Their whole retinue, 
however, confifted of no more than an hundred and 
forty men; a force that could give no alarm to 
Stephen. But the earl of Gloucefter was himfelf an 
army. He was the ‘idol, of the people, who were 
defirous of fighting under his banners, ‘and driving 
from the throne a prince who had forfeited, by his 
actions, every claim to fincerity. The emprefs 
repaired to Arundel caftle, where fhe was affection- 
ately received by the queen dowager, who refided in 
that fortrefs. The earl of Gloucefter retired to 
Briftol, a great number of his friends refiding in the 
neighbourhood of that city. : 

Stephen was alarmed at the arrival of the emprefs 
and her brother. He feared the popularity of Glou- 
cefter, and that the nation would join his ftandard,, 
in order to place his fitter on the throne of her an-’ 
ceftors. \ He advanced immediately to Arundel- 
caftle, at the head of a confiderable body of forces, 
in order to make himfelf mafter of that fortrefs.. 
The queen dowager was alarmed at the approach of. 
Stephen; and difpatched a meflenger, requefting’ 
that he would not befiege the emprefs in her ‘palace,’ 
but give her liberty to retire to fome other place ;° 
affuring him, that fhe had received her as a gueft. 
only, not as a competitor for the crown ; and flat- 
tered herfelf, that fhe fhould not be compelled to 
violate the rights of hofpitality. Stephen very rea-" 
dily complied. with her requeft; and the emprefs . 
naming Briftol as the place fhe chofe for her refi- 
dence, the king ordered his brother Walleran, earl 
of Mellent, to efcort her to that city. 

On her arrival at Briftol, fhe openly declared her 
title, and afferted her claim to the crown of England. 
The people flocked to her ftandard, and Miles, 
high conitable of England, having recognized her 
title, carried her to the caftle of Gloucefter, which 
he had prepared for her reception. 

A.D. 1140. The whole kingdom now became. 
a {cene of anarchy and confufion , almoft every in- 
dividual declaring for one or other of the contending: 
patties; fome fwayed by affection, and others by 
intereft. “Fhe powerful barons attacked each other’s 
territories with all the rage of the moft implacable 
enemy. Caftles, churches, monafteries, towns and 
villages, were every day levelled to the eround, or 
laid in afhes, to gratify the private animofity of 
contending nobles. The moft inhuman cruelties 
were practifed on the innocent inhabitants, whofe 
only crime. confifted in their weaknefs. It muft, 
however, be acknowledged, that thefe horrid at- 
tempts received no countenance, either from Stephen’ 
or the earl of Gloucefter; they faw with concern 
the miferies of the peeple, and exerted ‘all their 
force to terminate this fcene of deftru¢tion, and’ 


bring the ferocious barons to a fenfe of their fhock~° 


ing enormities, 

A.D. 1141. Several negotiations were ‘begun, 
but foon ‘rendered abortive; and the horrors of a 
civil war continued to increafe. All hopes of peace . 
were now abandoned, and both parties propoled to 
decide the important controverfy by a decifive aétion. 
But the fiege of the caftle of Lincolm being under- 
taken by Stephen, precipitated thefe meafures, by. 
bringing ona battle between the two armies much 
fooner than was expected. That caftle was con- . 
fidered as.a place of the utmoft ‘importance’; and 

Gloucefter 
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Gloucefter determined, if poflible, to relieve its 
Aecordingly he marched with the utmoft expedition, 
and his troops having forded the Trent, appeared in 


the rieighbourhood before Stephen had received any 
fhis approach. A general engagement 
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information of 
was now irretrievable, and both armies prepared for 
a conteft that was to decide the fate of the crown of 
England. The battle was begun by William de 
Ypres, one of Stephen’s generals, and confidered as 
the beft general of his age. He fell with the utmoft 
fury on a Body of Welth pofted in the left wing, and 
put them to flight, but purfuing the broken fquadron 
too far, his divifion was charged in flank, and entirely 
broken. ‘The earl of Gloucefter, taking advantage 
of this fuccefs, fell with amazing impetuofity on the 
infantry, which compofed the center of the royal 
army, where Stephen himfelf fought in perfon. The 
conteft was dreadful ; the field was covered with the 
flain ; but Steplieii’s infantry, being delerted by the 
‘the horfe, were obliged to retreat. Steplien himfelf, 
difdaining to turn his back to the eriemy, difputed 
every inch of ground againft an amazing fuperiority. 
At laft, he was felled to thé ground by a {tone thrown 
by an unknown hand, and obliged to furrender him- 
felf prifoner to the earl of Gloucefter. He was treat» 
ed with the greateft refpect by that accomplifhed no- 
bleman ; but he experienced a humiliating reverie of 
fortune, on his being delivered into the hands of the 
emprefs. That imperious princefs treated him with 
every indignity, committed him a clofe prifoner to 
the caftle of Briftol, and lodded him with chains like 
4 common malefactor. 
The friends of Stephen deferted him on this re- 
verfe of fortune; the city of London, and the county 
‘of Kent, where his queen Matilda, his fon Euftace, 
and his friend Willtam de Ypres, ftilk retained their 
authority, wete the only places that continued faith- 
ful to the imptifotied moiarch. Even his brother, 
the bifhop of Winchefter, courted the favour of the 
emprefs: the attractions of power weré {tronger than 
the bonds of fraternal affection. Henry declared for 
Maud, who, in return, promifed him all the honours 
his ambition could defire, or which a churchman 
could receive. Armed with the legantine authority, 
and proud of difplaying his power, Henry fummoned 
a fynod, and after afferting that the clergy were in- 
trufted by heaven with the right of electing’ and or- 
daining kings, he declared that it was the will of the 
Mott High, that the emprefs Maud fhould be placed 
on the throne of England. The only laymen fum- 
moned to this council were the deputies of London. 
Their prefence alarmed the legate ; for they wete fo 
far from agreeing with the unexpected declaration of 
Henry, that they peremptorily demanded the liberty 
of their king. The legate only anfwered, by recapi- 


tulating the errors of Stephen’s adminiftration. “ He. 


** connived,” faid the prelate, ‘¢ at the licentious be- 
** haviour of all men; fo that virtue and peace aban- 


*¢ doned this country, and tyranny and oppreffion 


ce 


“* contrary te law; abbies have been put up to fale ; 


and churches and convents plundered of their trea- 
** fures tho’ devoted to the facred purpofes of religion, 
** For thefe and other offences, heaven itfelf has 
“¢ vifibly interpofed, and wrefted the fceptre from the 
hand of my brother; and this affembly have una- 
nimoufly agreed to prefent it to the emprefs Maud, 
** to whom it of right belongs.” Aftonifhed at the 
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infolence and wickednefs of the legate, the deputies, - 


after folemnly protefting againft the proceedings of the 
fynod, returned to London ; and Henry pronounced 
an anathema again{t all the adherents of the impri- 
foned monarch, Thus was the f{ceptre of England 
difpofed of by an affembly of ambitious churchmen, 
who dared to trample upon the authority of the no- 
bles, and defpifed the liberties of the people. The 
power of the mitre was exalted above the power of 
the crown : and the rights of Englifhmen facrificed 
at the fhrine of ecclefiaftical tyranny. 

Had Mand ftill fuffered herfelf to be suiced by 
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filled their feats: bifhops have been imprifoned 
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the counfels of tlic eal of Gloucefter; fhe had en- 
Joyed; during her life, the crown of her father : but 
pride and infolence; the two capital features in 
her charaéter, foon rendered all his attempts abortive: 
Beloved by the people for his virtues; and feared for 
his valour, that accomplifhed nobleman found means 
to procure a majority in the magiftracy of London in 
favour of his fifter, and flie was received into the ca- 
pital with great demonftrations of joy, The cere- 
mony of the cofonation only was now wanting to 
conftitute Maud the fovereign of England: but that 
impotence of mind which profperity alone difcovers, 
delayed the folemnity and hurled her from the throne: 
Haughty and contemptuous by nature, and obftinate 
from power, fhe formed the ridiculous opinion, that 
“no htuman being had a tight to examine her actions 3 
and refolving to fhew her independence, fhe deter- 
mined to refule every petition., Neither the foft whif- 
pers of humanity, affitted by the powerful interced- 
fions of the earl of Gloucefter, could prevail over the 
obftinacy of her foul; fhe perfevered in her refolu- 
tion, till fhe loft the affections of her people. The 
city of London requefted her either to mitigate the 
feverity of the Norman laws, or reftore thofe of Ed- 
ward the confeffor, But fhe was deaf to their peti- 
tion; even the rémonftrances of Gloucefter, who 
placed ina proper light the madnefs of fuch proceed- 
ings, were urged in vain: fhe looked upon all advice 
as an infult on her underftanding:; 

_ Gloucefter faw with gtief the inflexibility of his 
fifter, and trembled for the confequence. ‘The citi- 
zens were at orice incenfed and alarmed: They com- 
plained loudly of the tyranny of the emprefs, and 
the people catched the infe¢tion from the capital. 
The Londoners entered into a confpiracy to feize her 
perfon: The earl of Gloucefter was apprized of the 
dffaffination, and ufed every method in his power to 
foothe the citizens; and fix them in the interefts of his 
fifter ; but his attempts were if vain; they conceived 
fo deep a deteftation of her infolent Behaviour, that 
all the endeavours of that popular nobleman could 
not erafe, He was greatly affected at this reverfe of 
fentiments ; he perceived the gathering ftorm that 
threatened the emprefs and her whole party with de- 
ftruction, and prudently withdrew with Matid and 
her friends to Oxford. They had hardly left the 
city, when the populace affaulted the. palace of the 
emprefs, and {tripped itof all its rich furniture; 

' The legate faw this reverfe of fortune; and agai 
embraced the party of his brother;. The allegiance 
he liad fworn to the emprefs was forgotten : his oaths 
were not proof again{t intereft. He, however, re- 
folved to conceal his fentiments, but fortified. his, ° 
caftle at Winchefter, and furnifhed it with provifions 
and military ftores. Maud was no. ftraniger tothe 
_real fentiments of the legate, but refolyed to practite 
the diffimulation of the: churchman, She advanced 
at the head of her troops, and encamiped in the neigh- 
_bourhood of Winchefter. Orders were immediately 
difpatched to Henry, commanding his attendance at 
a‘council the emprefs had fummoned to. meet 1m, her 
camp. The legate faw the f{nare, and efcaped through 
a‘poitern gate; but the caftle fell into the hands. of 
‘the emprefs. . Henry fled to London, joined, Euftace 
and William de Ypres, and openly.declared in favour 
of Stephen, .A.refpectable body of fcrces were foon 
-raifed, and the legate, attended by his aflociates, 
marched to Winchefter with fuch expedition, that the 
emprefs and her friends had hardly time to fhut them- 
felves up in the caftle before it was invefted by” the 
enemy. “7 4 

_Henry had’ furnifhed the fortrefs with fuch:a 
‘{tock of provifions that the befieged held out feven 
weeks, and every attempt to take it, by affault was 
renderéd abortive by the valour and conduct of the 
earl. of Gloucefter,. But famine at length ‘effected 
what force had attempted in vain; the garrifon had 
butone alternative, ¢ither to.cut themfelves a -paflage 
through the legate’s forces, or furrender at difcretion: 
They chofe the former, and made the neceffary pre= 
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perfon of the emprefs was committed to the main 
body of their forces‘ while Gloucefter himfelf, at 
the head: of ‘two hundred followers, fallied out® of 


parations for the cefpetate attempt. - The care of the 


the cattle, and atttacked the befiecers with the ut-_ 


moft fury: “Alarmed at the vigour’ of this party of 
the befieged, the legate’s army left their pots to 
repulfe fo formidable a band of defperate affailants. 
The expected opportunity now offered 5 and the em- 
prefs, attended by the principal part of the army, 
made her efcape: She fied to Gloucelter;, where fhe 
was joined by Miles, who had long ferved her with 
great fidelity: S hacnntaee: 

But though the emprefs efcaped by the noble 
efforts of the earl of Gloucefter, his valour proved 
fatal to his liberty. He was taken prifoner, and 
fent to the caftle of Rochefter; The ‘emprefs, feri- 
fible that every hope of fuceefs depended on the va- 
jour and abilities of "her brother; comfented to ex~ 
ehange Stephen for him: 

The legate now fammoned a fynod of the clergy, 
and endeavoured to vindicate his conduct with re- 
eard to his brother; but even the clergy feemed not 
‘affected by his harangue. The legantine power, 
indeed, with which he was invetted, commanded 
their filence; they feared the anger of the pope more 
than the anger of heaven. Buta lay-deputy from 
the emprefs nobly undertook what a daftardly clergy 
had refufed. He entered a proteft againft the legate’s 
proceedings ; accufed him of complicated perjury 5 
affirmed, that the landing of the empredfs in England 
was owing to: his repeated invitations ; and the cruel 
treatment his brother had met with, was. in confe- 
quence of his permiciqus adyice. He concluded 


with charging him, on the faith he had fworn to the \ 


émprefs as his fovereign, Hot to ‘do any thing in that 
affembly againit her title and digmity. The legate 


anfwered only by a profound filence; con{cious. | 


guilt, or a policy beyond the depth of common 
comprehenfion, effectually fealed his lips.. He, how- 


ever, recollected himfelf fufficiently to pronounce }} 


the fentence of excommunication againft the coun- 
tefs of Anjou, and all her adherents, ‘he whole 
afiembly were {truck with furprize and indignation : 
they could not hear, without horror, ecclefiaftical 


cenfures, fo directly oppofitein their tendency, pro-. 
nounced, without any other reafon than that of fa- 


tisfying his own pride and malevolence. This was, 
however, the laft time he exerted this authority. 
Pope Celeftine II. on his acceffion to the papal chair, 
deprived him of the legantine power, and beftowed 
it on Theobald, archbifhop of Canterbury. 

A.D. 1142. The fword of civil difcord was now 


énce more unfheathed, and threatened to {pread de-_ 


ftru€tion over this unhappy country. But Glou- 
cefter foon perceived the alarming effects of his 
fifter’s unfeafonable pride and obftinacy. Her party 
was confiderably* decreafed in numbers, and even 


many of her powerful friends had forfook ‘her ftan-_ 
dard, Ele faw that fhe could now never hope to. 
afcend the throne by the fuffrages of the Englifh, ” 
and feared it was. too late to recover the popularity 
fhe had loft through her own’ haughtinefs. “He, 
however, determined to peérfevere in the caufe he | 
Had undertaken, ‘till death, or ‘a’ detifive victory, | 


ut an end to the conteft. A council of Maud’s 
P 


principal friends was fummoned’ at ‘the Devizes, ||) 
where it was refolved'to follicit a foreign affiftance , |} 
and Gloucefter was difpatched to the continent to 
¢ Geoffrey of Anjou to land in England at the |} 


enoag' 


head of his forces." ~ 


Stephen exerted all, his abilities to profit by this | 
défe@tion of Maud’s friends, and the abfence of the }} 
earlof Gloucefter: Fhe emprefs had’ no army ca- ]f 

able of meeting the enemy in the open field and }| 


was obliged to”elude the forces of Stephen by re- 


treating from one’ caftle to another. At laft the 


retired to Oxford, then one of the ftrongeft fortreffes 


in the Kingdom, ard determined there to wait the” 
artival of the fuccours from her hufband. Stephen. 
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‘mmediately made himfelf mafter of the city, and 
Jaid clofe fiege'to the eaftle. © 

Gloucefter could not prevail pon the earl of Anjou 
to pafs over into England at the head of his forces : 
all he could obtain was a feihforcement of four hun- 
dred men, under the command of Henry, his eldeft, 
fon; With this fimall body of troops the earl of 
Gloucefter landed in Dorfetfhire; and immediately 
laid fiege to. Wareham eaftle, in order to induce 
Stephen to abandon Oxford; but that prince was’ 
not to be diverted from his purpofe. The arrival of 
Gloucefter; and the young prince Henry, greatly 
leffened his army : the troops under his command 
deferted in fuch numbers, that fome of the avenues: 
to the caftle were left open. Maud determined to: 
feize this favourable opportunity of making her 
efcape: It was now the depth of winter, the ground 
covered with fnow, and the waters of the river en- 
tirely frozen, Encouraged by thee favourable cir- 


| cumftances, fhe dreffed herfelf, and all her attend- 


ants, in white, in order to prevent their being feen 
by the centinels ; croffed the river on the ice, and 
walked on foot above fix miles to Abingdon, the 
{now driving all the way full in their faces. The 
caftle of Oxford furrendered the next. morning to 
Stephen, who was fufficiently mortified in finding: 
all the fruits of his labours fnatched from him at 
the very time when he thought himfelf fure of fuc- 
cefs. The emprefs retired the next day to Walling- 
ford, where fhe was joined by her brother, and the 
young prince her fon. The fight of this object of 
her affeétions excited the full force of parental ten- 
dernefs ; and fhe forgot, for a' moment, all her af- 
fictions, and all her fears. | ay 
~ A.D. 1147. From the time of the efcape of the. 
emprefs from Oxford, nothing material happened 


between the two contending parties; a few caftles 


were taken, and fome fkirmifhes happened’ between 


detachments from each army,, but nothing decifive. 
}, This year ‘was, however, tharked with an event of. 


the utmoft confequence to the emprefs. “The earl of 
Gloucefter, the principal fupport of her caufe, died 
of a fever, and was buried at Briftol. “In this ac~ 
complifhed nobleman, the emprefs loft the only per-, 
fon that deferved her intire confidence, perhaps the 
only ‘one that ferved her without views ‘of intereft, 
He was’ prudent, intrepid, generous and fincere 5 
an enemy to tyranny, an enemy to injuftice, an 
enemy to deceit. He was beloved by his friends, 
beloved “by his foldiers, beloved by his country, 
His death was lamented. by the good and the vir- 


| tuous, and even Stephen, himfelf dropped a tear of 


refpect tohis memory. 
The death of this gallant nobleman gave a mortal 


| blow to the party of the emprefs. She faw it would 
“be impoffible for her. to contend any longer for the 


crown. ‘Her troops deferted, her friends acted: with. 
coolnefs, and every thing indicated a fad reyerfe, of. 


‘fortune. She wifely prevented the blow that was 
aimed at her liberty, by paffihg over to the conti- 
‘nent, and leaving Stephen in the quiet poffeffion of 
ithe thrones." | * weeny eal 


xpected event...) 4 | 
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Lewis the younger, king of. France, was more 
fcrupulous: than virtuous. In one of thofe petty 
civil wars; which the feudal government in. France 
“rendered inevitable, the king’s troops had fet fire to 
the church of Vitry, and all the people who had 
taken fanétuaty in it perifhed in the flames. St. 
Barnard, who had exerted all his abilities in preach- 
‘ing up a crufade againft the infidels; perfuaded 
Lewis, that the only method. of expiating the crime 
committed by his forces; was that of going to Pa- 
leftine. Hie liftened to the voice of the ecclefiattic, 
took the crofs, and, with his young queen; Eleanor; 
of Guienne, fet out for the Holy Land. The hopes 
of certain victory drew after him a prodigious hum- 
ber of knights, all clothed in complete armour. It 
is faid that they did not amount to lefs than feventy 
thoufand men: He croffed the Bofphorus,, and was 
furprized,; among the rocks near Laodicea; by the 
fultan of Iconium, and loft. che greater part of his 
army: He retired to Antioch, where Raymond; 
prince of that city, was fufpected of having fallen 
in love with Eleanor: it is even faid that fhe forgot 
all the fatigues of fo painful a journey in the arms 
of a young Turk of exquifite beauty: Lewis; on 
his return; diffolved his marriage, under a preterice 
of confanguinitys and returned Eleanor all her large 
poffeffions: Henry, foon after, married this young 
heirefs , and obtained the rich provinces of Guienne, 
Poictou, and Xaintonge; which Lewis had returned: 
Thefe acquifitions rendered him the moft powerful 
‘fubject in France: But, according to the inftitutions 
of chivalry; all gentlemen, and even kings them- 
felves, were defirous of receiving the honour of 
knighthood, a ceremony which was deemed abfo- 
lutely neceffary to all who were defirous of diftin- 
guifhing themfelves in the military profeffion: Henry 
obtained this honour from his great uncle; David, 
king of Scotland; and. making feveral incurfions 
into England, he fignalized himfelf by his ‘abilities 
and valour. His condu& gave the moft flattering 
profpect of his future oreatnefs, and raifed the hopes 
of his party, fo much depreffed by the death of rhe 
earl of Gloucefter; a 

Stephen had imprtdently involved himfelf in a 
querrel with the pope, at a time when his crown 
tottered on his brow: The holy father had, indeed, 
given him fufficient reaton for his refentment. He 
had fummoned a council. to meet at Rheims; but 
inftead of permitting Stephen, or even the church 
of England, to elect the five deputies required; the 

ope nominated them himfelf; Stephen complained 
tatdty of this breach of national privilege; but 
Eugenius, who then filled the papal chair, regarded 
not his remonftrances: Enraged at this infult; the 
king refufed them permiffion to attend; and the 
pontiff; in revenge for this interpofition; laid the 
kingdom under an interdict: By this fentence all the 
offices of religion were fufpended, the churches 
fhut up, and the dead were not fuffered to be im 
terred in confectated ground; An, univerfal terrof 
fpread through the nation; and it became necefiary 
to make fubmifiions to the pope, in order to procure 
a reverfion of the fentence: 

A: D. 1152. The quarrel with his holinefs being 
thus happily finifhed, Stephen, defirous of fixing 
the Englith feeptre in his family, attempted to pro- 
cure his fon Euftace to be crowned with the. ufual 


folemnities. Theobald, archbithop of Canterbury, | 


whofe power was incteafed by the legantine authority, 


abfolutely refufed to affit at the folemnity. Incenfed | 


at this peremptory denial, Stephen ordered the arch- 
bifhop to be confined; but he found means to cor- 
rupt his guards, and paffed ‘over to the continent. 
This flight rendered the king’s attempt to feenre the 
fucceffion in his family abortive, it.being then con- 
fidered, that the archbifhop of Cantefbury poffeffed 
an unalienable right to crown the kings of England: 

A.D. 1153. Henry was now convinced that the 
Englifh were far from’ being fatisfied with Stephen’s, 
adminiftration, and determined to attempt the re-. 
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of Gothic barbarity. 
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covery of a crown which had been wrefted from his 
family. Te Janded on the fixth of January; at the 
head. of a yery {mall body of troops; but their 
number was foon increafed by the greater and moft 
reipectable part of the nobility in the kingdom. 
Stephen {aw the gathering ftorm, and laboured affi- 
duoufly to break its force. The. feverity of the 
featon had no effeé to leffen his ardour. He marched, 
at the head of his forces, to meet the duke of Nor- 
mandy; but the badnefs of the roads fo greatly re- 
tarded his progrefs,; that Henry made himfelf matter 
of feveral ftrong caftles before Stephen could afford 
the garrifons the neceffary relief. At laft the two 
armies met in the neighbourhood of Wallingford, 
and made preparations for deciding; by a general 
‘action, the great conteft for the Enelith crowm, But 
the nobles, unwilling to fheathe their fwords ih the 
bowels of their countrymen; interpofed their autho- 
rity: a ceffation of arms was concluded; and; foon 
‘atter, a general peace took place between the con- 
tending princes; by which it, was ftipulated; that 
Stephen ihould enjoy the crown during his life, and 
Henry fucceed him as lawful heir by hereditary right; 

A: D, 1154. Stephen being, by this reconcili- 
ation; freed from all apprehenfions of .an enemy; 
employed himfelf to remove the fufferings of the 
people; and heal the wounds of his bleeding coun- 
try. He reformed many abufes; he iffued feveral 
wife and falutary edits, and gave many ftriking 
inftances of his great abilities and love of jutftice. 
{In a word; he feems to have determined to devote 
the remainder of his days to the eafe and benefit of 
his fubjects ; to purfue every method for fecuring 
their properties; protecting their perfons, and dif- 
fufing through the whole kingdom univerfal harmony 
and undifturbed repofe. But while he was employed 
in thefe offices of juftice and humanity, death put.a 
period to his life; on the twenty-fifth of October, in 
the nineteenth year of his reign, 

Ambition was the ruling paffion of Stephen. To 
gratify this darling object of his foul, he trampled 
on the laws of juftice, and plunged an innocent 
people into all the horrors of civil difcord. He 
fought happinefs (where it can never be found) im 
fwaying the fceptre of a divided people: At the 
fame time, it muft be acknowledged; that he was a 
prince of great fortitude; courage, activity; pru- 
dence; and generofity: He harboured not the paf- 
fion of revenge; and malevolence feems to have been 
a ftranger to his breaft: He difpenfed juftice im-. 
partially to his fubjects, and cherifhed the virtue of 
forgivenefs. Ina word, he was poffeffed of fo many 
amiable virtues, that had he afcended the throne by 
the right of inheritance; and lived in happier times, 
he would, in all probability, have been tranfmitted, 
to pofterity with applaufe, and confidered as one of 
the moft illuftrious princes of the Norman race: 

_ The hiftory of learning during this period is 
{Hort and defective: ‘The numerous rebellions and 
civil wars that defolated the kingdom, difturbed the 
repofe of the ftudious, and prevented the mufes 
from taking up their abode in Britain. | The little 
learning that fubfifted was confined to the cloifter, 
and-chiefly employed in ecclefiaftical controverfies, 
that had no other tendency than that of fetting the 
nation in a flames and. exalting the authority of the 
mitre above the power of the crown; of rendering 
ecclefiaftics independent of the laws of civil go- 
vernment, and of placing the obfervance of fuper- 
ftitious ceremonies above the practice of pure mo- 
rality. A few, indeed, there were; who employed 
fome part of their. time in the ftudy of hiftory and 
the antiquities of their country, and to whole labours 
we are indebted for our knowledgé of the tranfactions 
of thefe uncultivated ages. Like beacons difperfed 
on the fummits of diftant mountains, they have 
thrown a glimmering light over this night of fuper- 
ftitious ignorance, and faintly irradiared the gloom 
Their names, therefore, claim . 
a place in the hiftories of this country, neces 
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their memories deferve to be handed down with 
applaufe’to pofterity. 

Florence, amonk of Worcefter, often called Flo- 
rentius Baronius, compofed a chronicle of the world, 
from the creation to the year 1118. He was never 
celebrated for his genius, but always confidered as a 
careful and indefatigable hiftorian. His ftyle, tho’ 
unpolifhed, abounds not with thofe abfurd and crofs 


barbarifms; which have crept into the writings of | 


his cotemporaries. He paid the debt of nature in 
IIIg, 

Alfred, or Alured, a prieft and treafurer of the 
college of Beverly. He appears to have been a 
writer of genius and abilities , but his hiftory has 
fuffered greatly by the hands of ignorant tran{cribers. 
He died in 1136. 

Eadermus, an author of fenfe and gravity, was 
cotemporary with Alfred, and intimately connected 
with the famous Anfelm, archbifhop of Canterbury. 
He wrote the hiftory of William I, William I. and 
Henry I. and, if we make fome allowances for his 
being a profeffed advocate for the papal authority, 
his works may be confidered as impartial. The time 
of his death is uncertain. 

“William of Malmfbury is defervedly placed at the 
head of all the Englith hiftorians of his time. His 
fentiments are bold and manly; his ftyle nervous 
and elegant, far fuperior to what might have been 
expected from the barbarous age in which he lived, 
His principal work is intituled, De Geftis Anglorum, 
with an appendix called Hiftoriarum Novella. He 
was a monk, and librarian of the college of Malmf- 
bury, in Wiltfhire ; and died in 1142. 
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Simeon of Durham compofed an hiftory of the 
Englith Tranfactions till the year 1129. He was 
both a monk, and preceptor in the convent of Dur- 
ham; but the time of his death is uncertain. Le- 
larid tells us, that he diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
indefatigable care and affiduity in collecting the mo- 
numents of Englifh learning that had efcaped the ra- 
vages of the Danes. 

Henry of Huntingdon wrote an hiftory of Eng- 
Jand inten books, ending with the death of king 
Stephen. “This work is very defective in method ; 
and abounds with a number of fabulous ftories, 


tranfcribed from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s hiftory. 


Befides this work, he wrcte a continuation of Bede’s 
Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, and a chronological table of 
the kings of England. He was archdeacon of 
Huntingdon, and the time of his death is uncer- 
tain, . 

But the moft eminent monument of the learning 
of thefe ages, is the Saxon Chronicle, which begins 
with the birth of Chrift, and ends with the death of 
Stephen. It is fufficiently evident from the difference 
of the ftyle, and other infalhble marks, that thefe 
annals were compofed by feveral authors, and at va- 
rious periods of time. But their authenticity has 
never been difputed, efpecially with regard to the 
wars between the Anglo-Saxons and Britons; and 
has been the fowndation of all our hiftories to the 
Norman conqueft. Dr. Gibfon, afterwards bifhop 
of London, publifhed at Oxford, in 1692, an accu- 
rate edition of this celebrated Chronicle, with an 
elegant tranflation. 
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from the reftoration of the Saxon line under Henry IT. to the déath of King John. 
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A.D. HE death of Stephen reftored the 
1154. Enelifh crown to the undoubted 

‘ heir of Henry I. 

France, though he was already alarmed at the great 
power of Henry, oppofed not his acceffion to the 
throne of his: anceftors; and the Englifh, worn out 
with the miferies of civil difcord, joyfully acknow- 
ledged a fovereign whom they flattered themfelves 
would eftablifh tranquillity in their exhaufted coun- 
try. Henry was received with great affection by the 
nobility, and crowned at Weftminfter on the nine- 
teenth of December, amidft the acclamations of the 
people. 

The Enelifh had conceived a very flattering idea 
of the virtues and abilities of Henry; and the firft 
a¢ts of his government convinced them that their 
opinion was founded on juftice. He exerted him- 
felf to remove the complaints of his fubjects, and 
introduce univerfal harmony among his people. 
The mercenary foldiers of Stephen were difmiffed, 
by which the kingdom was freed from a burden that 
had occafioned the moft affecting complaints. The 
bands of robbers, who’ had fo long ravaged the 
country, were deftroyed, and every ae of vio- 
lence reprefled ; the powerful were reftrained from 
acts of tyranny, and the licentious from difturbing 
the repofe of the innocent. The laws were armed 
with authority ; none dared difpute the power of the 
magiltrate. ‘The fortreffes raifed by the nobles, who 
had fo often fpread defolation over various counties, 


The king of | 


were demolifhed ; the coin was regulated; and the 
turbulent barons reduced to obedience. Henry 
wanted not affiftance in eftablifhing thefe meafures of 
national utility, the people fupported their king ; 
he had nothing to fear from a few turbulent barons, 
who at firft oppofed the deftruction of their caftles. 
But what rendered Henry ftill dearer to his fubjects, 
was his pafling a charter of liberties, in which all the 
privileges granted by his grandfather Henry I. were 
confirmed, with feveral additional immunities. 
Thefe, and other acts of popularity, endeared Henry 
to the Englifh ; and a perfect tranquillity reigned in 
every part of the kingdom. 

A.D, 1156... While Henry was employed in pro- 
moting the happinefs of his people, his brother 
Geoffrey endeavoured to make himfelf mafter of 
Maine and Anjou; but Henry foon reduced the 
infurgents ; and Geoffrey confented to accept of a 
penfion, and relinquifh his title to the countries in 
queftion. Indeed, he had no other claim than a 
promife made him by his brother, before he obtained 
the crown of England, that he would put him in. 
poffeffion of thefe dutchies as foon as he was fettled 
on the throne of his anceftors. 

A.D.1157. The Welfh, ever reftlefs and uneafy, 
had invaded feveral of the counties bordering on 
their territories ; and Henry marched, at the head of 


an army, to revenge the infult, but the cowardice of 
his ftandard-bearer rendered the attempt abortive, 


and had almoft proved fatal both to Henry and his 
whole 
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whole army. The attack of the Welfh was made’ |} cefs fhould have city of Gifors with part of Norman 


“with all the fury inherent in that valiant people, and 


fo terrified Henry de Effex, who carried the royal 
ftandard, that, throwing down the enfign, he fled 
with the utmoft precipitation: Alarmed at miffing 
the royal ftandard, the Englifh were intimidated, and, 
perfuaded that the king was flain, fell into confufion. 
Henry perceived the caufe, and rode through the 
ranks bare-headed, to convince them of their mif- 
take. Afhamed of fuch pufillanimous conduét, the 
‘Englifh returned to the charge and drove back the 
enemy, but not without confiderable lofs. A peace 
‘foon after enfued, and the king difbanded his army. 
A.D. 1159. Henry, who was ftill defirous of 
encreafing his polieffions, laid claim to the county of 


Thouloufe, in right of his. queen, to. whom it be- | 


longed; but Raymond, count of Thouloufe, - re- 
fuled to deliver up the territories, pleading prefcrip- 
tion, and his right of purchafe. Both were deter- 
mined to fupport their rights, and the fword there- 
fore was to decide the controverfy. Henry faw the 


difficulties that muft attend the reduction of Thou- | 


loufe, acity remarkable for its ftrength. _He knew 
‘that the ufual method of raifing armies would. never 
aniwer his purpofe, and therefore determined to have 
recourfe to an innovation which he flattered himfelf 
would be of equal advantage to the prince and his 
people. The ufual method of raifing armies con- 
lifted in the king’s fending orders to his military te- 
nants to take the field at the head of a certain number 
of their vaffals, in proportion to the value of their 
fiefs. Henry was difgufted at this fpecies of military 
fervice ; becaufe it never anfwered the monarch’s.in- 
tentions. ‘The great flownefs with which the mili- 
tary tenants came into the field, the fpirit they pol- 
fefled of independence, and the fhortnefs.of the time 
they were obliged to ferve, being only , forty days, 
rendered the armies not only of little ufe,. but even 
dangerous. Nor was this method lefs inconvenient to 
the iubject. When a war was to be carried on in re- 
mote countries, the expences of going to and return- 
ing from the army, and which they were obliged to 
bear themfelves, was very great: their domeftic af- 
fairs fuffered; the tillage of their lands was neglect- 
ed, and a famine was often the confequence. of mili- 
tary jervyice. Henry, therefore, commuted the per- 
fonal iervice of his military tenants, for a propor- 
tional {um of money, The people were delighted 
with this exchange; it was far more agreeable to 
them to advance money than to furnifh troops, and 
to head them in perfon. And Henry was pleafed to 
find he had united his intereft with the happinefs of 
his people. He received the ftipulated tums, and 
hired mercenary forces, over whom he had a more 
certain authority, and whofe time of fervice was un- 
limited. 

Henry began his military operations againft Ca- 
hors, the capital of the generality of Quercy, and 
was foon maiter of the place; but the city of Thou- 
loufe made a noble defence, and the Englifh monarch 
exerted all his abilities to take it. Lewis, king of 
France, was alarmed at Henry’s progrefs. He fear- 
ed that if the Englith monarch was fuffered to make 
himfelf mafter of the principal places in the heart of 
France, his ambition might pufh him on to farther 
conquelts, and even advance to the very gates of 
Paris, He therefore marched at the head of a {mall 
body of forces, and threw himfelf into Thouloufe, 
betore Henry could completely inveft the city. The 
military operations immediately ceafed, Henry de- 
claring that he owed fo much refpeét to his fuperior 
Jord, that he would not attack a place defended by 
him in perfon, He raifedthe fiege, and a treaty of 
peace was {oon after concluded between the monarchs 
of France and England. hits 

A. D,.1161, But this peace was of no long con- 
tinuance: ambition foon diffolved the bands of 
amity. Henry’s eldeft fon had, for fome time, been 


' affiancedito Margaret, the daughter of Lewis, and 


it was agreed by the marriage treaty, that the prin- 
Rear tyr 


a 
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Vexin, for her portion; and that thefe places fhould 

remain in the cuftody of the Knights Templars, till 

the marriage was celébrated, Défirous of obtaining 

the poffeffion of thofe valuable placesy Henry pre= 

vailed upon the cardinals Pifa and Pavia to grant him 

afynodical decree, difpenfing with the nonage of the 
parties. The nuptials were immediately celebrated, 
though the prince was but feven, and the princefs 
only three years of age; and the Templars, con- 
fidering themfelves as free from their engagements, 
delivered up the caftle of Gifors and the other places 
affigned as Margaret’s dower to Henry. 

Lewis was highly offended at the ftratagem of the 
Enelifh monarch, and a war broke out between them; 
but pope Alexander III. defirousof preventing the 
effufion of human blood, - offered his mediation, 
and brought about a reconciliation: Alexander, who 
the preceding year had been driven from Rome, by 
the anti-pope Viétor IV. had retired into France, 
Lewis as well as Henry having acknowledged him 
for the true fucceflor of St. Peter, and the pontiff in 
return was defirous of bringing about a peace be- 
tween the two princes, who were equally his friends. 
The contending monarchs met his holinefs at the 
caftle of [orci on the Loire. “They immediately dif- 
mounted to receive him, and each of them holding 
one of thereins of his bridlé, walked on foot by his 
fide, and in this manner conducted: him into the 
caftle. Such was the fuperftitious bigotry of the times 
Can we wonder at the pride and infolence of the 
Roman pontiff, when two of the moft powerful mo- 
narchs in Europe were guilty of fuch unpardonable 
weaknefs ? 

The power of Henry was now fufficiently efta- 
blithed, and he flattered himfelf with a long feries of 
peace and tranquillity: but he was deceived; he was 
rendered unhappy: by a perfon, who owed his whole 
fortune to his bounty. This was the celebrated 
Thomas Becket, whofe conduct fet the nation in a 
flame, and rendered abortive the fcheme which Henry 
had formed for confining the ecclefiaftical | jurifdic- 
tion within proper bounds; and of repreffing the 
licentioufnefs of the clergy, who had for fome time 
exprefied an open contempt of the laws of. their 
country. Forgetting that religion is the genuine bafis 
of civil order, they had. inverted its tendency, and 
endeavoured to demolifh the very ftructure it was 
intended to fupport. They arrogated to themfelves 
rights and immunities totally fubverfive of the peace 
ot fociety. Henry was determined to correct thefe 
enormities, and, without depriving the church of 
her real privileges, to eftablifh proper limits to the 
pretenfions of the clergy. Becket was confidered as 
a proper perfon for executing this noble defign, and 
whole utmoft affiftance Henry flattered himfelf he 
might command. | 

That famous ecclefiaftic was the fon of a citizen of 
London, and had fpent his youth in the ftudy of the 
civil and canon law at Boulogne. He was endowed 
with very fingular talents, and with a {pirit not to be 
daunted even by the frowns of royalty. Theobald, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, had recommended him to 
Henry, who made him his chancellor. In the xs 
ecution of that high office he was equally diftinguifh- 
ed by the extent of his capacity, and the {plendotand 
gaiety of his life. Far from being tin¢ctured with the 
{uperftitious bigotry of the times, ,he abandoned 
himfelf to the pleafures of the age. He was an affidu- 
ous courtier, and fhared with his prince his amufe- 
ments and his military toils. ap 

A. D.1162, Perftiaded that Becket would readily 
facrifice his own intereft to promote that of his fove- 
reign, Henry, on the death of Theobald, promoted 
him to the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury; The 
whole behaviour of Becket was changed on his being 
placed at the head of the Englifh church. He refign= 
ed his office of chancellor, and fent the feals to 
Henry, who was then in Normandy ; renounced all 
concern in fecular affairs, fabmitsed to the moft rigid 


mortifications, 
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mortifications, and became lavifh in his generofity to 
the poor. The gay and {plendid minifter was changed 
into.a faint. ; 

“Becket having thus acquired the veneration of the 
people, foon convinced Henry that he muft not ex- 
pect any affiftance from him in limiting the privileges 
of theclergy. He attempted to recover all the lands 
that Had been alienated from the fee of Canterbury : 
pretending that none of his predeceffors had any 
right. to difpofe of the property of the church. 
Nor was he contented with this attempt to extend his 
jurifdi€tion, he afferted that it was the prerogative 
‘of the archbifhop to fill vacant church livings in the 
manors of his military tenants, as well as thofe of the 
churches of Canterbury. Accordingly, he collated 
one Laurence to the rectory of Aresford ; but the 
_patron, who was a peer of the realm, refolved not to 
fubmit to fo infolent an intrufion, and immediately 
ejeéted Laurence from the benefice. Becket confi- 
dered this as an unpardonable affront offered to the 
mitre, and pronounced the fentence of excommuni- 
cation again{t the patron..: — - 

Henry was at once aftonifhed and alarmed. He 
wrote. to Becket, infifting that the cenfure fhould be 
taken off, which the haughty prelate peremptorily 
refufed. A little reflection, however, convineed him 
of his error: a law; paffed in the reign of William 
the conqueror, infliéted the penalty of high-treafon 
on any churchman, who fhould promulgate an eccle- 
fiaftical cenfure on any military tenant of the crown, 
without the king’s confent. The prelate did not 
chufé to incur the penalty, and therefore annulled the 
fentence. Henry was now fufficiently convinced that 
he had been deceived in the opinion he had formed of 
Becket, and at the fame time confirmed in his former 
refolution of reducing the authority of the ecclefiaf- 
tics. An event foon after happened, that called upon 
him, as the father of his people, to carry his defign 
into immediate execution. 


A clergyman in Worcefterfhire having debauched 


aeentleman’s daughter, murdered the father to con- | 
gs 8 5) a ; s hie. S 3 aes 
yuftices fend an officer to infpe& the proceedings of 

| the écclefiaftical court ; and in cafe ‘a clere is con- 


ceal the offence. Henry ordered that the criminal 
fhould be tried in the fecular court, and punifhed ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom. Becket infifted 
on the immunities of the church, and maintained 
that no greater punifhment could be inflicted upon 
him than that of degradation, and his being fhut up 
in a monaftery during the remainder of his life. 
Adding, that to fubject an ecclefiaftic to the cogni- 
zance of the civil magiftrate, was a high infringe- 


ment of the privileges of the church, and which he |, 
would always oppofe to the utmoft of his power. | 


Aftonifhed at the infolence of the prelate, and dif- 
daining to anfwer a declaration fo fubverfive of the 
peace of civil fociety, the king turned his back upon 
the prelate, and left him with contempt. 


Henry now affembied an affembly of all the pre- , 


lates of England at Weftminfter, and folemnly de- 
manded, ‘* whether they confented and allowed, that 
fuch clergymen as were convicted of felony fhould be 
degraded, and immediately upon their degradation 
be delivered over to a fecular officer for corporal pu- 
nifhment.” This demand, which was perfectly agree- 
able to juftice, and the ancient laws of England, met 
with very little oppofition from any of the clergy, ex- 
‘cept the archbifhop, who peremptorily refufed his 
affent, alledging, that it was contrary both to the 
divinelaw, and the inftitutions of the church, for a 
delinquent to undergo a double punifhment for- one 
offence. Telling his brethren at the famie time that 


it ill became them, who were forbid, by the facred | 


writings, to have any concern in fentences of death, 
to expofe any perfon of their own order to capital 
punifhment. Swayed by the authority, and fearing 
the power of Becket, the bifhops declined coming 
to any refolution on the fubjeét of the king’s demand. 
Henry was exafperated at their obftinacy, and afked 
them this precife and decifive queftion, *‘ Whether 
or not they were willing to fubmit to the ancient laws 
of the kingdom ?”.. The anfwer was equivocal;-a 


. 
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{alvo was added, with regard to their order and im- 
munities of the church; and Henry left the fynod 
with all the marks of indignation and contempt. 


bifhops reprefented to Becket, that his unfeafonable 
obftinacy would, in all probability, be fatal to the 
privileges of the clergy; and, therefore advifed him, 
from the regard to the common caufe of all the eccle- 
fiaftics in this kingdom, to make fome conceffions to 
offended majefty : but the archbifhop was deaf to 
their intreaties, declaring, that he was ready to lay 
down his life in fupport of the canons of the church. 
Aftonifhed at his inflexible obitinacy, the bifhops, 
who were not equally blinded by enthufiafm, confi- 
dered that whatever honour their perfeverance might 
reflect upon them at the court of Rome, yet as Eng- 
lith barons, they had every thine to fear from the re- 
fentment of an active and warlike prince. -Inftigated 
by thefe motives, they waited upon the king, and 
gave him an abfolute promife to fubmit themfelves to 
the laws of the kingdom. Becket himfelf followed 
their example, and promifed, upon the faith of an 
honeft man, to obferve the laws of the kingdom with- 
out any falvo or qualification. 

A.D. 1164. The only difficulty that now remain: 
ed was, to explain and define thofe laws, and to af- 
certain the proper limits of the civil and ecclefiaftical 
jurifdictions. For this purpofe a general council of 
the nobility and prelates was affembled at Clarendon, 
And in this affembly the following articles were 
framed into the form of laws. oe 

«¢ J, All fuits about the pr fentation and advow- 
fon of churches, . between ciel laity or clergy, fhall 
be tried and determined in the king’s court. - 

“¢ J.. Churches of the king’s fee cannot be given 
away in perpetuity without his confent. gers 

“© TIT. -Clergymenaceufed of any crime whatever, 
and fummoned by the king’s jufticés, fhall appear in 
the king’s court, and plead to fuch articles as the 
court fhall require, and in the écclefiaftical court, to 
fuch as-are cognizable therein; provided the king’s 


victed, or pleads cuilty, he is to. lofe his privilege, 
and be protected by the court no longer. 

“ TV. No archbifhops, bifhops, or priefts, may 

go out of the realm without the king’s leave ; and if 
they have leave, they fhall eive fecurity not to afk or 
attempt any thing either in their paffage, ftay, or re- 
turn, to the prejudice of the king or kingdom. 
“ V. Excommunicated perfons fhall not be 
obliged to make oath, or give fecurity, to continue 
upon the place where they live, but only to ftand to 
the judgment of the church’ in order to their abfo- 
lution. i 

“* VI. Laymen ought not to be accufed in thé 
ecclefiaftical court, but by legal and reputable pro- 
moters and witnefies, and in the prefence of thé bi- 
fhop 5 yet fo as the archdeacon lofe not his right or 
any of his dues: and if the offenders are fuch that 
nobody will or dare accufe'them, the fheriff, at the 
bifhop’s requeft, thall caufe twelve legal men’ of the 
town or vicinage to make oath before the bifhop, that 
they will declare the truth of the matter, according 
to the beft of their knowledge. : 

“VU. None, either of the king’s tenants in ca- 
pite, or of his minifterial officers, may be excom- 
municated, nor any of their lands put ‘under an inter- 
dict, unlefs application be firft made to the king, if 
he be in England, or, in cafe he be out of the realm, 
to his jufticiary, that he'may fee juftice done in their 


cafe; fo that what is cognizable in the king’s court - 


may be there determined, and what belongs to the 
ecelefiaftical may be remitted thither. 

“ VIN. If appeals arife-tn eccléfiaftical caufes, 
they are to be made from the archdeacon to the bi- 
fhop, and from the bifhop to the archbifhop ; in fai- 
lure‘of juftice from the archbifhop, recourfe muft be 


had to the king, that by his precept, the fit may be 


determined in the archbifhop’s ‘court. Nor fhall 
” it 


A, D. I 164, 


Alarméd at the abrupt departure of the king, the - 


| 


pbaheaethan are 
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ibe lawfulto proceed fatther without the king’s {] de 
> he |} The bifhops, overawed'by the barons; who were all 

| gained over to the king’s party, readily figned the 

layman, which the firft pretends to be held by Frank- |) é 

| refolution, retracted his promife, and abfolutely re- 

for perpetual alms) and the latter maintains it'to be |) 


eomie sc mie nee 
2 6 JX! “TE a fuit arife between’a clergymant and a 


Almoine, (a tenure of lands or tenements beftowed’ 


a lay-fee, the tenure hall be tried before the kmg’s 
jutticiary by the verdict of twelve legal men, fum- 
moned according to the cuftom of the courts, by the 
order of the king’s chief juftice; and if’ the tene- 
ment is found to be held in frank-almoine, the fuit 
fhall be tried in the ecclefiaftical court; but if the 
verdict britigs it in a lay-fee, the fuit fhall’be carried 


én in the king’s court, unlefs they both hold of the |} 
fame lord, either fpiritual or temporal, in which } 
cafe it fhall be-tried’ in his court; provided, how- | 


ever, that the perfon feifed with the tenement in 


gueftion be not, on account’ of fuch verdict, diffeifed | 


till the fuit is determined. ; 

» ¢X.*°1f any inhabitant of a city, caftle, bo- 
rough, or demefne manor of the-king, be cited for 
any time by the archdeacon or bithop, and will not 


interdict him from divine fervice, but they ought 
fot to excommunicate him, till the king’s principal 
officer of the place be made acquainted therewith, 


that he may oblige the perfon to make fatisfaction || 
|) rélative to his church, but was refufed. The pre- 
he ‘hall be fineable at the king’s pleafure; and the | 


to the churéh; and if fuch officer fail in fo doing, 


bifhop’ may ‘then exert his ecelefiaftical authority 
upon the accufed perfon. 


~« XJ, All archbifhops and bifhops, ‘and other | 


clergymen poffefied of ecclefiaftical dignities or be- 
fefices, who hold of the king in capite, are to look 
upon their eitates as baronies, and fhall appear be- 
foré the king’s juftices and officers, to anfwer the 
duties of their tenure; and fhall obferve and ‘per- 
form all the royal cuftoms, rights, and fervices ; 
and fhall hold themfelves, as other barons, obliged 
to be prefent at judicial proceedings: in the king’s 
court, till fentence comes to be given againit life of 
kimb. 

<¢ XII. - When any archbifhopric, bifhopric, ab- 
bey, or priory, of royal foundation or patronage, 
becomes vacant, thé king fhall enter thereupon, 
and receive all the iffues and profits thereof as of 
his own demefne lands; and when he fhall think fit 
that fuch church be provided for, the king fhall 
fend his mandate to the chief chapter or convent, 
and the election fhall be made in the king’s chapel, 
with the king’s confent, and’ by the advice of fuch 
dignitaries of the realm as the king fhall call toge- 
ther for that purpofe: and the perion fo elected fhall 
there, before his confecration, do homage and fealty 
tothe king, as to his liege lord, for life, limb, and 
earthly honour, faving his order. 

“XIII. If any of the chief nobility of the realm 
fhould violently oppofe the archbifhop or bifhop, of 
archdeacon, in doing juftice on themfelves, or on 
their tenants, the king fhall take cognizance of the 
matter, and oblige them to fubmit to juftice. And 
if any deny the king his rights, and decline ftanding 
to the judgement of the court, the archbifhop, bi- 
fhop, and archdeacon, fhall employ their authority 
and cenfures to oblige them to make the king fatil- 
faction. 

“ XIV. The goods and chattels of fuch as have 
forfeited to the king, fhall not be detained in any 
church or church-yard, to fecure them from being 
feized according to law, becaufe they belong to the 
king wherever they are found, as well ‘within the 
precinéts of the church as without. 

“XV. Alla@ions and fuits for debt, due either 
upon oath, or folémn promife, or othetwife -con- 
tracted, fhall be tried in the kine’s court. 

“XVI. The fons of villeins, or copyholders, 
are not to be ordained without the confent of the 
lord -of the manor-where they were known to be 
borat geen 2 ae, Ae ge. 

Such are the famous articles, fo well known un- 


| inorder to‘have them confirmed by a‘bull. 
pontiff was fo fat from’ complying with the wifhes 
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det the title of “ The Conftititiofs of Clarendon.” 


Conttitutions ; but Becket had now chariged his 


fufed:to fet his hand tothe articles. At latt,. by the 
repeated follicitations of the nobility and clergy, he 


| relented, figned the Conftitutions, and promifed 
“legally with good faith, and without fraud, to 
“' obey them.” 


Henry tranfmitted the articles to pope Alexander; 
But the 


of the king, that he did not hefitate to condemn and 
annul them, as incompatible with the rights of the 
chureh: Becket no fooner perceived that he might 
hope for fupport from the fee of Rome in his oppo- 


fitior’ to the conftitutions, than he expreffed the 


| deepeft forrow for having joined in thefe concefficns : 


he redoubled his aufterities, and refufed to exercife 


_any'part of his archiepifcopal funétion, till he fhould 
_ receive abfolution from the pontiff, 

make fatisfa€tion upon their fummons, they may |} 
| Becket, that it was generally feared his ruin was de- 
| termined. 


Henry was now fo thoroughly exafperated againtt 


The archbifhop himfelf was alarmed, 
and applied.to Henry for leave to vilit the pope, in 
order to confer with him on fome important affair 


late then repaired to ‘Woodftock, where Henry re- 
fided, and was refufed an audience. : 

~ Another council was now fummoned at North- 
ampton, where no lefs than four impeachments were 
preferred-againft him. Paffion now, rather than 


juitice, dictated the proceedings of Henry. Becket 


was convicted of contumacy, and condemned to pay 
a very’ large fine. The king commanded him to 
give an account of his admuniftration while chan- 
cellor, which the archbifhop abfolutely refufed. Ic 
was now apparent that Henry was determined to 
humble this imperious churchman ; but Becket was 
not to be intimidated. He dreffed himfelf in his 
pontifical robes, and carrying the crofs ef Canterbury 
erect before him, entered the prefence chamber. 
Every perfon prefent was ftruck with aftonifhment 
at his infolence and folly. The bifhops were afhamed 
and confounded; and the bifhop of Hereford re- 
quefted that he might bear the crofs before him, but 
he afked in vain. « Henry himfelf remonftrated con- 
cerning his conduét, and reminded him, that he had 
himfelf fubfcribed the articles of Clarendon. Becket 
replied, that the caufe of God and the church had 
rendered his confent to thofe articles of no force ; 
and that he put himfelf under the protection of the 
Roman pontiff, the fupreme head of the church, to 
whom he appealed againft the fentences that either 
had or might be pronounced againft him, and ftri€tly 
inhibited his fuffragans not to join in any enterprize 
contrary to the immunities of the church, The 
barons, exafperated at his conduct, determined to 
commit him to prifon; but he refufed to hear the 
fentence pronounced, left the affembly immediately, 
and retired, with his crofs ereét before him, to the 
monaftery of St. Andrews. He foon after fent three 
bifhops to afk a fafe conduct for his departures but 
being denied, he retired privately in the night, at- 
tended only by two fervants, and efcaped to the con- 
rient, He was received by Lewis king of France, 
and pope Alexander, who was ftill at the court. of 
that monarch, with every mark of refpect and efteem. 
By the munificence of the former, he lived with the 
utmoft magnificence in the monaftery of Pontigni, 
and the latter prepared to iffue bulls to revenge his 
difgrace. All the thunder of the Vatican was in- 
tended to be launched againft the head of the Englih 
monarch and his minifters. 

Henry was no fooner informed of the efcape of 
Becket, than he immediately difpatched a very fe- 
fpectable embaffy to the pope, to follicit the depofition 
of the primate; offering to double the revenue of 
Peter’s-pence, and render it a perpetual tax. Ey 

tne 
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the pope was inflexible , he refufed the offer, and | 


the ambaffadors immediately returned to theirmafter, 
On their arrival, Henry fummoned. an ‘affembly of 
the nobles, where it was determined to fequefter.all 
the poffeffions of the fee of Canterbury, together. 
with all the revenues of the churches, chapels, and 
rents of the clergy, who adhered to.Becket; and all 
the. primate’s relations and domeftics, both clergy 
and laity, were banifhed the kingdom. 

‘A.D. 1165. But Henry was ftill uneafy. 
troubles excited in Germany and Italy by the thun- 


der of the Vatican, alarmed both him and:his nobles. | 


He therefore pafled over to the continent, in order, 
if poffible, to prevent an interdict being laid on the 
kingdom, by a perfonal conference with the pope. 
An interview was accordingly propofed, and it was 
agreed that Becket fhould not be prefent. . The 
archbifhop was al:rmed at this exclufion ; he. feared 
that the pope, on hearing a fair account of the whole 
proceedings, -would withdraw his protection, and 
abandon him to the vengeance. of an enraged mo- 
narch. He therefore. iuggefted to his holineis, 
‘¢ that he might be impofed upon by. the fluent and 
* plaufible {peeches of Henry, .unlefs he’ himfelf 
‘< was prefent to interpret their meaning by what he 
6c knew of the inward fentiments-of his: heart.” 
The weak pontiff liftened to this artful fuggeftion of 
the prelate ; he gave up his own. infallibility. to, de- 
pend upon that of Becket, and infifted on the arch- 
bifhop’s being prefent at the interview. . Henry dif 
dained to fubmit to this propofal; and immediately 
embarked for England. viet rae 

A. D,1166. The king, convinced that the. pope 
would now exert all his power in favour of, Becket, 
took every precaution in his.power to render the 
attempt abortive. He prohibited all his fubjeéts, 
under fevere penalties, from receiving any mandates 
either from his holinefs or the archbifhop, and.from 
making any appeals to them. Becket now. exerted 
all his power; he thundered out anathemas againft 
his enemies, and at laf{t denounced the fentence. of 
excommunication againft all that. adhered to. the 
conftitutions of Clarendon; and abfolved every one 
from the oaths which they had taken to obferve 
them. At the fame time, by virtue of the legantine 
authority conferred on him by Alexander, he com- 
manded the Englifh bifhops to attend him under the 
penalty of an anathema, and even proceeded. fo. far 
as to write threatening letters to the king, But 
Alexander being engaged in a dangerous war with 
the emperor Frederic Barbaroffa, was afraid of draw- 
ing upon him the refentment of fo powerfula prince 
as Henry; he therefore fufpended. the effects of 
Becket’s denunciations. 

A, D,1167,. Henry, however, was unwilling to 
expofe his kingdom to thofe revolutions which the 
thunder of the Vatican had produced in other parts 
of Europe; but unfortunately, the obftinacy of the 
archbifhop was equal to the ftatelinefs of the mo- 
narch. Lewis, king of France, interpofed his good 
offices to bring about an accommodation. Becket 
declared he was ready.to put an end to all difputes ; 
and to fubmit to the king, faving his honour, the 
poffeffions of the church, and the rights of others. 
At laft an interview was agreed to, and Becket met 
the kings of France and England at a village in the 
neighbourhood of Paris; but the primate was fo 
unreafonable and haughty, that Lewis was perfuaded 
it would be impoffible to bring about an agreement, 
Henry, defirous of a pacification, faid to Lewis, 
‘© There have been many kings of England, and 
** there have alfo been many archbifhops of Canter- 
“bury; let Becket aé&t towards me with the fame 
fubmiffion which the greateft of his predeceffors 
have paid to the leaft of mine, and I thall be 
fatisfied,” _ But Becket refufed to acquiefce in fo 
reafonable a propofal. Lewis was, or at leaft feemed 
to be, difgufted, and the two kings departed without 
taking leave of the archbifhop; but the correfpon- 
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A.D. 1169... Henry .now gave, Normandy, Le 
Maine and Anjou, to his eldeft fon, Henry; Poiétou 
and Guienne to his fon Richard; and Britanny to 
Geoffrey,, who held. it as a fief depending upon 
Normandy, and fwore fealty to his.eldeft brother. 
Lewis, as lord paramount of thefe fiefs, confirmed 
the grants, and the young princes did. homage 
to the French monarch for. their refpective terri- 


A. D. 1170... Having provided for the tran+ 
quillity of his foreign dominions, Henry returned 
to England, and fummoned’a parliament, or great 
council of the nation, to meet at Windfor.. In this 
aflembly the kingdom was divided into circuits 
and certain’ earls, knights; and clergymen, ap- 
pointed commiffioners, to make a progrefs through 
thefe divifions, in order to take cognizance of all 
abufes committed by the fherifts, bailiffs, and other 
inferior officers. This inquifition produced the mof 
falutary effects; the fubject was eafed. of many ex- 
actions, various grievances were,redrefied, and peace 
eftablifhed in every part of the kingdom. 

But. thefe acquifitions, however. great, however 
valuable, were not the only objects of .Henry’s-de- 
fign;-he -had formed another of {till greater im- 
portance, which he thought proper. to cenceal.tilk 
the very moment’of its execution, left the turbulent 
primate fhould find means to. render the whole abor- 
tive. He remembered with forrow the little regard 
the Englifh had paid:to their oaths of eventual fealty 
in the cafe of his mother, and was therefore. deter- 
mined not. to fubject.his awn children to the fame 
misfortune, by placing..the crown, on the-head. of 
Henry, his eldeft fon, then in the :fixteenth. year of 
his age. He accordingly adjourned. the national 
affembly from Windfor to London, .No perfon, 
not even the young prince himfelf, was acquainted 
with the real intention of Henry. The affembly 
was, however, remarkably full, in order to receive 
the report of the ‘commiffioners. As foon as the 
report was read, Henry informed them-of the refo- 
lution he had formed with regard to.the coronation 
of his fon, and was pleafed:to find it received with 
univerfal approbation. The only difficulty confifted 
in finding a prelate who was properly authorifed to 
perform the ceremony. It,was generally underftood 
to be a prerogative peculiar to the archbifhop of 
Canterbury; but on this occafion it was performed 
by Roger, archbifhop of York, who had lately been 
invefted with a legantine authority for Scotlond ; 
together with a bull, which granted him the eventual 
privilege of crowning the king of England, an im- 
munity which fome of his predeceffors. had formerly 
enjoyed. Accordingly that’ prelate, affifted by the 
bifhops of London and Durham, placed the crown 
upon the head of young Henry. And immediately 
after the ceremony, William king of Scotland, his 
brother David, and all the earls, barons, and frank- 
tenants of England, took the oaths of fealty and 
allegiance to the new king. ° 

The younger Henry was of a haughty and impe- 
rious difpofition; he was a {ftranger to generous 
paffions ; gratitude was not among his virtues, His 
father, defirous of difplaying, before this auguft 
affembly, every mark of paternal love and diftinétion 
for his favourite fon, ferved the firft difh at his table 
with his own hands, faying, with an endearing fmile, 
** You may now boaft, my fon, of being as ho- 
‘* nourably ferved as any monarch upon earth.” 
But the foul of young Henry was too haughty to 
make a proper return to this engaging condefcertfion 
in a parent. He turned to the archbifhop of York, 
and whifpered, with a contemptuous {neer, “* That 


“¢ he. thought it no great degradation for the fon of 


“* a petty count to ferve the heir of a great king.” 
Henry heard not the ungenerous reflection of his 
fon; he was yet a ftranger to his ingratitude, 


The 
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dence and friendfhip between theamonarch of France 
and the prelate was foon after renewed. 
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The coronation of young Henry; without his af- 
— fiftance, filled the breaft of Becket with malevolence 
and rage; he threatened vengeance againft the pre- 
lates who had performed the ceremony, byt his tury 
fpent itfelf in vain; the pope fufpended the effect of 
his anathemas, till a proper inquifition could be taken, 
In the mean time Henry paid a vifit to his foreign do- 
minions; where another effort was made for terminat- 
ing the differences between thé king and the ambi- 
tious primate: The pope; indeed, was juft goihg to 
launch the flaming bolt of interdiction upon all 
Henry’s dominions ; the day was fixed, and the Ro- 
man cotincil fimmored td attend: “The powerful ef- 


f2cts of fuperttitious bigotry, on the minds of the moft | 


daring; was now confpicuous.. The intrepid foul of 
Henry could iiot flipport the fhock ; the mighty mo- 
narch, at whofe nod the nations trembled, crouched 
like an abje& flave beneath the uplifted rod of papal 
tyranny: : a 
tween Charton and Maine; where all differences be- 
tween the king and the archbifhop ‘were finally ad- 
jufted. It was agreed, that the king fhould receive 
the archbifhop, his exiled clergy; adherents, and re- 
lations into his favour; that the. prelate fhould be 
reftored to his rights and pofleffions in the fee of Can- 
terbury, and be empowered to hold them in as fame 
manner as before the conteft began, that fatisfaction 
fhould be made to the fee of Canterbury for the vio- 
lation of its rights, in the coronation of the young 
king. : 5 Zé 
Thefe terms were certainly as favourable as even 
Becket himfelf could with; and Henry hoped, that 
the archbifhop, in return for thefe conceffions, would 
Jay afide all rancour and malice, and apply himfelf to 
the proper duties of his office, the cultivation of 
peace, and protiioting brotherly love and charity 
throughout the kingdom: | He was deceived. Becket 
no fooner mounted his archiepifeopal chair, than he 
thundered otit the fentence of excommunication 
again{t the bifhops of Isondon and Durham, feveral 
of the king’s minifters; officers of the houfhold, juf 
ticiaries, and the moft confiderable perfons in the 
kingdom. Henry was informed of thofe violerit 
meafures at Bayeaux; and cried out in the _ bitternefs 
of gtief and aftonifhment; * What! will none of 
my fervants rid me of this ungrateful and imperious 
prelate.” This exclamation was not uttered in vain. 
Four barons, or knights of his houfhold; fwore to 
revenge the caufe of their maftet, privately withdrew 
from court; and paffed over into England: Henry 
was informed of their departure; and fearing his ex- 
clamation might induce them to violent mieafures; 
difpatched melfengers after them; to prevent any fa- 
talaccident: But it was too laté: The four con- 
fpirators followed the archbifkop ihto the church; 
and murdered him before the altar of St. Benedict: 
Such was the tragical end of St: Thomas of Can- 
bury, a prelate of the moft imperious and. inflexible 
fpirit: He feld 4 victim to his own pride and obtfti- 
hacy in a caufe which he fancied juft, and in, which 
he was guided by the moft deftructive prejudices: 
Unable to bear the leaft contradi€tion and fond of 
directing affairs of every kind, he treated all that op- 
pofed him with a virulence of behaviour, and a feve= 
rity of vengeance, which neither fuited the charac- 
ter of a chriftian bifhop, ner a decent member of 
jociety: He fcrupled not to add the fanétion of the 
moft facred oaths to infamous falfehoods, in order to 
cafry any favourite point: And we may learn from 
his example the amazing influence, which opinion 
' often obtains over the minds even of fuperior men, 
and thence perceive the dangers of thofe falfe princi- 
ples which ignorance and fuperftition have too often 
fubftituted in the place of the genuine and pure max- 
ims of the gofpel. Alexander, convinced. of the 
great fervices of Becket in promoting the exorbitant 
power affumed by the papacy, caufed him to be ca- 
nonized and revered as a martyr about two years after 
his death, without the ufual procefs generally ob-+ 
ferved in cafes of a fimilar nature. Pilgrimages were | 
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A conference was held in a meadow be- | 
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made to Canterbury, and devotions made at his 
TOMS oc 2 ey we 

A.D. 1171. The death, of Becket deeply af- 
fected the mind of Henry. He dréaded the confe- 
quences of the papal, chunder, and knew that his 
enenties would exert all their influence with the pon- 
tiff to launch the flaming bolt of interdi¢tion on his 
dominions, , He feared ’the {piritual much more than 
the temporal fword:, He difpatched a fplendid em- 
bafly to Rome; to clear him of all fufpicion of being 
concerned in the death of Becket; and, to avert the 
thunders of the vatican, Alexander, at firft, refufed 
an audience to Henry’s ambaffadors, but by the 
proper diftribution of large fums among the. mem- 
bers of the facred college, the intention of Henry 
was fully anfwered. The pope; however irritated 
againft Henry, contented himfelf with iffuing general 
denunciations againft the principals and accomplices 
of Becket’s murder, — The archbifhop of Sens, who 
had always been an implacable enemy to the, Englith 
monarch, laid an interdi¢t upon all the French pro- 
vinces fubject to Henry ;. but the pope prevented the 
confequences that might have refulted from that fen- 
tence, Two cardinals were {ent with legantine pow- 
ers into Normandy, in order to examine into the 
king’s conduét. with regard to the murder of Becker, 
and a conference was opened at Avaranches, where 
Henry and his eldeft fon affifted, together with alk 
the clergy of Normandy. , After, long debates the 
whole affair was fettled, and all differences between 
Heary and the pope were terminated on the following 
conditions: The king declared, upon oath, and the 
reli€ts of the faints ih the church of St. Andrew, that 
he had neither commanded nor defired the murder of 
Becket ; but that.as fome words had efcaped him, in 
his agony of grief; which might have given occafion 
to it, he was defirous of atoning for that offence by 
itipulating to pay a fum of money fufficient to main- 
tain two hundred knights for one year in the Holy- 
land; and, if the pope required it, to ferve himfelf 
three years againft the infidels. He farther engaged 
not to infift on any cuftoms derogatory to ecclefiafti-' 
cal privileges, that. had been introduced during his 
own reign; nor to hinder appeals to the pope; but 
content himfelf with exacting fufficient fecurity from 
thofe who left his dominions, that they fhould at-' 
tempt nothing againft the tights of his crown and 
kingdom: Thus Henry, by a, mafter-ftroke of po- 
licy, extricated himfelf from the moft difficult fitua- 
tion on the eafieft terms:. For notwithftanding his 
promife, he had it always in his power to prevent ap- 
peals to Rome, by demanding fuch fecurities as the 
parties could not procure, And becaufe the conftitus 
tions of Clarendon were nothing more than the an- 
cient cuftoms of the kingdom, they were ftill in 
force: , gy gaa i as Pee 

A.D. 1172: Henry having now no enemy to 
fear, refumed the fcheme he had fome years fince 
formed for the conqueft of Ireland. Adrian IV. who 
at that time filled the papal chair, defirous of aug- 
menting the powers and revenues of the holy fee, en- 
couraged Henry to purfue the plan he had formed; 
and granted him a bull with ample privileges. The 
reader will not; perhaps, be difpleated to fee this cu- 
rious inftrument at large, as it affords a conyincing 
proof, that the popes of Rome, even.in thefe early 
times, ufurped the power of conferring kingdoms 
and ftates on whom they pleafed. 


* ADRIAN fervant of the evant of God, to his 
his fon in Chrift Jefus, Henry king of Eng- 
land, fends greeting and apoftolical benedittion: 


© The defire your highnefs expreffed to advance 
the glory of your name on earth, and to obtain in 
heaven the prize of eternal happinefs, deferves com- 
mendations. Asa good catholic prince you are very 
careful to enlarge the borders of the church, to fpread 
the knowledge of the truth among the barbarous and 
the ignorant, and to extirpate the weeds of vice in 
Aa the 
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the garden of the Lord, for which you apply to us 
for countenance and direction. We are confident 
that’ your’ enterprize will be crowned with fuccefs, 
becaufe you have undertaken it from the nobleft 
motive; for whatever is taken in hand from a prin- 
ciple of faith and religion, is always fure to fucceed. 
It is certain, as you yourfelf acknowledge, that 
Ireland, as well as all other iflands that have the 
happinefs of being enlightened by the fun of righte- 
oufnefs, and have embraced the doétrines of Chrifti- 
anity, are undoubtedly St. Peter's right, and belong 
to the jurifdiétion of the Roman fee. We, there- 
fore, think, after mature confideration, that to fettle 
jy that’ifland colonies of the faithful, will’ be well- 
pleafing to God. — 

“ You have informed us, that you intend to make 
an expedition into Ireland, to fubject the ifland to 
juft laws, and to extirpate vice, which has long pre- 
vailed in that country. You promife to pay us, out 
of every houfe, a yearly acknowledgment of ‘one 
“penny, and to maintain the rights of the church 
without the leaft infringement or diminution. Upon 


-+thefé conditions, we confent and allow, that you" 


take a defcent upon that ifland, to enlarge the 
bounds of the chureh, to check the progrefs of im- 
morality, to reform the manners of the inhabitants, 
and to promote the growth of virtue and the Chri- 
ftian religion. "We exhort you to do whatever you 
fhall judge neceflary to advance the honour of God, 
anid the falvation of the people, whom we charge to 
fubmit' to your jurifdition, and own you for their 
fovereign lord; ptovided always that the rights of 
the church be inviolably obferved, and Peter-pence 
duly paid. If, therefore, you think proper to carry 
‘your defign into execution, labour, above all things, 
to improve the inhabitants in virtue. Ufe both your 
own endeavours, and the endeavours of fuch as you 
fhall judge worthy of being employed in this work, 
that the church of God be more and more enriched, 
that religion flourifh in the country ; and that the 
things tending to the honour of God, and the fal- 
-vation of fouls, be difpofed of in fuch a manner, 
as may entitle you to an immortal fame upon earth, 
and an eternal reward in heaven.” 


Such was the bull granted by Adrian for the 
conquett of Ireland, which had excited the ambition 
of Henry. There is the ereateft reafon to believe 
-that Ireland was originally peopled from England ; 
‘but the Irith ftill reimained in the ftate of favages : 
they were even ignorant of agriculture ; no traces of 
the arts were found among them ; they were deftitute 
“of laws, of manners, and of learning. The ifland 
was divided into anumber of fmall principalities, 
‘each governed by its own prince, but all forming a 
political confederacy, though they exercifed perpe- 
‘tual violences againft each other. They were inca- 
pable of making any defence againft regular forces ; 
“but it was no eafy matter to unite them into one 
body or nation, and govern them by wholefome laws. 
Ferocious by nature, and fond of liberty, they op- 
pofed every attempt to civilize them ; and, like the 
ancient Britons, when attacked by a fuperior force, 
fled to their forefts, mountains and caverns, for 
fafety. 

An accident happened about this time, which 
gave Henry a favourable opportunity of claiming 
the pretended title-he had derived from the bull of 
Adrian. Dermot, one of the petty kings of Ire- 
‘land, being driven out of his dominions by a neigh- 
-bouring chief, whofe wife he had carried off, ap- 
plied to the Englith monarch for affiftance to recover 
his territories. Henry liftened to the Irith chief, 
‘aiid empowered him to levy troops in England. 
He alfo gave a general leave to his fubjects to affift 
-the prince in perfon, but declined to embark him- 
felf in the enterprize. The romantic notions of 
valour that then prevailed, excited the ambition of 
feveral of the Englifh barons to affift the Infh 
prince. Among: thefe, Richard, earl of Striguel, 
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‘his own authority. 
‘vain: the prince difcovered the higheft difcontent, 


A, D. 1277, 
furnamed Strongbow, called by feveral of our hifto. 
tians ‘Richard earl- of Pembroke, was the chief. 
That nobleman, whofe ambition was boundlefs, 
enjoyed feveral large eftates in Wales, where his 
tenants were numerous, and the fituation of his 
territories very convenient for pafling over into Ire= 
land. Strongbow undertook to affift the Irifh chief, 
on condition of his giving him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and leaving him his dominions. Accordingly 
thele adventurers, at the head of a {mall body of 
troops, landed in Ireland, defeated very numerous 
armies of the wild Irifh; and, not content with 
recovering the territories of Dermot, meditated the 
reduétion of the whole ifland. Jealous of their 
fuccefs, and defirous of acquiring the honour of 
being the conqueror of Ireland, Henry paffed over 
in perfon, ‘at the head of a powerful army ; but the 
Irifh were alteady conquered , there remained no- 
thing for him but to receive the fubmiffion of a 


| vanquifhed people. Henry, without the effufion of 


a fingle drop ot blood, became mafter of Ireland in 
les time than would have been neceffary to travel 
over it. Moft of the tributary princes attended his 
court at Dublin, and fwore allegiance to the Englifh 
monarch. ‘The clergy, who had laboured to render 
their country fubje€t to England ever fince’ Adrian 
had iffued a bull for that purpofe, met in a general 
afflembly at Waterford, where they figned their fub- 
miffion, and delivered the inftruments to Henry, 
who tranfmitted them to. Rome, Alexander, pleafed 
with acquiring fo confiderable an addition of power 
and intereft to the fee of Rome, readily confirmed 
the title. . 

Henry had now reached the pinnacle of human 
grandeur, and fiattered himfelf with enjoying a feries 
of happinefs and tranquillity. He was deceived. 
His children proved a fource of the moft fevere dif- 
quietude. “ Henry, his eldeft fon, a prince of a very 
haughty and infolent temper, was weary of bearing 
the royal title without authority. He had marned 
Margaret, daughter to Lewis king of France, and 
the ceremony of his coronation had been repeated, 
in order that his confort might be included in the 
folemnity. He had alfo been permitted to pay a vifit 
to his father-in-law, and continued fome time at the 
court of France. Lewis, ever attentive to excite 
commotions in England, embraced this opportunity 
of kindling the flames, of domedtic difcord in the 
family of Henry. He perfuiaded the prince, that 
in confequence of the ceremony of the coronation, 
he was intitled to an immediate poffeffion of a part 
of the dominions of his father. Imperious by na- 
ture, and full of this extravagant idea, young Henry 


‘returned to England, and demanded from his father, 


either the kingdom of England, or the dutchy of 
Normandy.’ Henry was aftonifhed at this unex- 


‘pected requeft, and began to fear that his hopes of 
happinefs were built on a chimerical foundation. - 
‘He endeavoured to convince his fon of the extrava- 


gance of his demand; and painted in proper colours 


the folly of a requeft which could only tend to 


weaken the power of his family, and, ultimately, 
But his endeayours were in 


blended with infolence, at his father’s refufal; retired 
to France, and put himfelf under the proteétion of 
Lewis, whofe defire of leflening the power of Henry 
had given rife to this domeftic difcord. But the dil- 
obedience of his eldeft fori was not the only misfor- 
tune that difturbed the happinefs of Henry. His 
queen, Eleanor, carrying her jealouly of her hufband 


‘to extremity, encouraged her two younger fons, 


Richard and Geoffrey, to follow the example cf their 


‘brother, fly to the court of France, and infift upon 


being put into aétual poffeffion of the territories 

affigned them by their father. 

A.D. 1173. Lewis was not the fole monarch who 

dreaded the too great power of Henry. William, 

king of Scotland, had long beheld it with terror, 

and trembled for the confequences. Hie followed 
: ug young 
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young Henry to France, under pretence of renewing 
the league that had long continued between the Scot- 
tifh and French nations; but in reality to concert 


proper meafures for diftreffing the king of England. | 


Several of the moft powerful barons both in Eng- 
land and Normandy, joined in the unnatural alliance 
for fupporting the unreafonable claim of an undutiful 
fon, on the dominions of an indulgent parent. Henry, 
alarmed at the departure “of his fon, demanded him 
from the court of France, but received a very info- 
tent aniwer. i 
Nothing lefs than the amazing abilities of the 
Englifh monarch could have extricated him out of 
the innumerable difficulties with which he was now 


furrounded. ' The defertion of many of his powerful. 


barons gave him reafon to fear, that his own fubjects 
would defert him in the day of battle; and he was 
therefore determined to have recourfe to foreign mer- 
cenaries for affiftance.. He accordingly took. twenty 
thoufand Brabanders, all of them veteran troops; into 
his pay, and by his liberality attached them firmly to 
his perfon and fortunes: Thefe Brabanders, fome- 
times called Routiers, and Colleraux, were a kind of 
banditti, or free-booters, who: lived upon plunder ; 
they infefted, atthat time, all the ftates of Europe, 
defied the cenfures of the church, and engaged in the 
fervice of any prince who could pay them punctually. 
But though they were mercenaries by profeffion, yet, 
when well paid, no troops could behave with greater 
fidelity : and though accuftomed to plunder, yet, in 


time of action, they were'rigid obfervers of military | 


difcipline. 

Henry had experienced the power of the papal 
thunder in the caufe of Becket, and hoped it might 
have the fame effeét on his rebellious fons. He was 
fenfible, indeed, of the danger attending the interpo- 
fition of ecclefiaftical authority in civil difputes ; 
~ but the alarming confequences of the unnatural at- 
tempts of his own children, induced him to facrifice 
political caution to his own fafetys He accordingly 
applied to pope Alexander, who immediately pro- 
mulgated anathemas againft young Henry and all his 
adherents: But the ipiritual thunder, whofe effect 
was irrefiftible in ecclefiai'ical caufes, loft its power 
when employed in a difpute merely temporal: the 
flaming bolts of the vatican fell harmlefs to the 
ground, be 

But Henry was fat from placing his whole depen- 
dence on the fpiritual arm of the Roman pontiff ; 
his own abilities, and the powerful affiftance of his 
foreign forces, rendered him fuperior to all his ene- 
mies. His virtues never fhone with fo much luftre as 
in this alarming crifis. The fight of impending dan- 
gers animated him with frefh courage. Bleft with the 
moft aftonifhing prefence of mind, and wholly a 
ftranger to fear, he viewed, with the moft intrepid 
coolnefs, the many dangers with which he was fur- 
rounded, and planned the moft prudent meafures to 
render them all abortive. He was perfuaded, and 
perhaps with reafon, that Eleanor his queen was the 
principal caufe of this domeftic infurrection, and ac- 
cordingly caufed her to be imprifoned, at the very 
moment fhe was endeavouring to make her efcape. 

The operations of the confederated princes begun 
by Richard, who repaired into Guienne, and excited 
the greater part of the inhabitants to take up arms 
againtt his father, Geoffrey ftirred up a rebellion in 
Britany, and put himfelf at the head of the infur- 
gents. Normandy was invaded by the king of France, 


affifted by the earls of Flanders, Boulogne, and | 


Blois. ‘The Scottifh monarch led an army into the 
northern parts of England. And the earl of Leicef- 
ter, landed in Effex at the head of a large body of 
Flemifh troops, to excite an infurre€tion among the 
Enolith, The foul of Henry now towered above 
misfortunes. He faw his dangers ; but was not inti- 
midated. He had taken fuch precautions in provid- 
ing for the defence of the frontiers, that the French 
monarch, after lofing the greater part of his army, 
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was obliged to abandon the enterprize. Ten thou- 
fand Brabanders, fent by Henry into Britany, de- 
feated the rebels, and obliged them to return to their 
duty. ‘ The army of Leicefter was routed at St. E.d- 
mundfbury in Suffolk, afid above ten thoufand Fle- 
mings flainon the fpot: Henry advanced at the head 
of his army againft the infurgents in Guienne, re- 
took the places they had feized, and obliged them 
to lay down their arms, and fubmit to his authority. 
A.D. 1174. Henry now haftented to the defence 
of his kingdom, ‘which the Scottifh army threatened 
with defolation: He landed at Southampton, and in 
order to gain the affections of his people, fubmitted 
to an aét of humiliation, which all the power of the 
church could not impofe upon him, He knew the 
powerful effect of fuperftition over the minds of the 
vulgar; he knew that the ridiculoais flories of 
Becket’s miracles were firrhly believed by a weak and 
bigotted people ; and that he himfelf lay under very 
fevere fufpicions of being acceffary to his death ; 
and therefore determined to removeevery fhadow of 
complaint, by joining in the reigning devotions of the 
times: He fet out immediately for Canterbury, and 
as foon as he perceived the cathedral, though three 
miles diftant, he aliglited from his horfe, and walked 
batefoot tothe tomb of the faint; proftrated himfelf 
before the fhrine of Becket, continued the whole day 
in prayer, and watched all night the holy relicks. 
When the mornihg appeared he affembled a chapter 
of the monks, diftobed himfelf befote them, put 
fcourges into their hands, atid prefented his. bare 


Thoulders to the difeipline and lafkes or thefe eccle- 


fiaftics. He afterwards made a folernn proceffion to 
all the'altars in the cathedral ; and, retiring to the 
fhrine of the.canonized prelate; made an offering of 
forty pounds per annum to fupport a number of lamps 
kept continually burning before his temb: True de- 
votion is more decent and lefs oftentatious; Henry 
was defirous of a¢quiring the affections of a fupertti- 
tious people, and a fecret penance; however fevere, 
would not have anfweted his purpofe. 

The king had hardly left the cathedral; before ad- 
vice arrived that a decifive victory had been obtained 
over the Scottifh atmy, and their king taken prifoner. 
Such remarkable fuccefs was immediately attributed 
to the protection of the faint ; and this opinion 
fpreading through the whole kingdom, tended greatly 
to foften and reprefs the fpirit of rebell'on: Many 
of his reftlefs barons were, however, ftill in arms; 
and Henry marched immediately to chaftife them, 
and reftore that peace to his kingdom which their un- 
natural rebellion had deftroyed: He firft ihvefted 
the caftle of Franilingham, belonging to Hugh Bigod, 
one of the moft powerful of the Englifh malecon- 
tents. Bigod was too well acquainted with the dif . 
pofition of Henry to attempt defending his fortrefs 
to extremities ; he opened a negotiation, and obtained 
his pardon on condition of delivering up his caftles 
of Framlingham and Bungay. The bifhop ef Durs 
ham, who had effected an entire independehte; de- 
livered up the caftle of Norham and Alverton. The 
officers of the earl of Leicetler followed the bifhop’s 
example ; they gave up the caftles of Montforrel; 
Groby and Leicefter. Mowbray delivered up the 
caftle of Thirfk, and the eatl of Ferrers thofe of 
Stotville and Dufelde. 

Such was the iffue of this unnatural rebellion in 


‘England. The whole kingdom, ina few days, from 


the moft immirient danger of being loft to the younger 
Henry, was reduced under his government. Lewis 
had laid fige to Rouen, and was now joined by the 
earl of Flanders. This reinforcement enabled the 
French monarch to pufh the fiege with great vigour 5 
and he flattered himfelf with being able to make 
himfelf matter of the place before the arrival of 
Henry. He was deceived. The garrifon made 4 
noble defence, and Henry landed before Lewis could 
fabdue even the outworks. The prefence of the 
Englifh monarch ftruck'the enemy with terror Ne 
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fiege was immediately ‘raifed; and the combined 
forces fled with the utmoft precipitation, leaving all 
their baggage behind them. “ 

A peace now became neceffary. Henry’s three 
sébellious fons made their fubmiffion, and were 
xeceived with the indulgence and affection of a parent. 
All their adherents were pardoned, and large pen- 
fions fettled upon themfelves. . William, king of 
Scotland, gave up the ancient independency of his 
crown as the ,price of this Inberty : he did homage to 
Henry as his hege lords and engaged, that the no- 
bility and prelates of his kingdom fhould alfo do 
him homage, The caftles of Berwick, Roxburghs 
Jedburgh, Edinburgh, and Stirling, were delivered 
up to the Englifh as fecurities; and William returned 
+o his own kingdom. ; 

A.D.1176. Henry now applied himfelf to cal- 


tivate the arts of peace, and.gain the affection of | 
his Englifh fubjects. He fummoned a general coun- | 


cil of the barons and-prelates at Northampton. In 
this affembly the laws of Edward the Confeffor 
were revived, to the intire fatisfaction of the people. 
And in order-tocarry thofe Jaws into execution, he 
caufed the kingdom to be divided into fix parts, and 
aMfigned to each three itinerant. juftices. Thofe di- 
vifions differ very little-from the circuits ftill in ufe. 
Henry alfo-reftored the barons, who had joined his 
rebellious fons, to their eftates. But as he had 
jearned from experience the danger of fuffering fo 
amahy eaftles to fubfift in the very heart of his king- 
‘dom, he-feized:many of them into his own hands, 
and..demolifhed others; Thefe wife regulations 
eftablified tranquillity in his kingdom, and afforded 
him that fatisfaétion which he had fought in vain 
from power and grandeur. His people were pro- 
‘tected, contented, and happy: : 

- A. D.1179: While Henry was enjoying the fruits 
of his labours for the fervice of his people, Lewis, 
alarmed at the danger of his fon, who was feized 
with a violent diftemper, ¥efolved to make a pilgri- 
mage to Becket’s Shrine, in order to obtain the inter- 
ceflion of that faint for the recovery of his fon. 
Henry met the French monarch at Dover, and con- 
duéted him to Canterbury, where they both paid 
their devotions at the altar of St, Thomas; and 
Lewis offered at his tomb a mafly cup of pure gold; 
and beftowed upon the monks a grant of two hundred 
gallons of wine annually, and freed them from all 
duties on fuch goods as they might purchafe in his 
dominions. Lewis died foon after his return, and 
was fucceeded by Philip, an ambitious and politic 
prince, who took every occafion to deprefs the 
power of the Englifh monarch. 

A.D.1180, Henry was dettined to experience all 
the calamities which undutiful children can inflict on 
an indulgent parent, Young Henry now renewed 
his pretenfions, again unfheathed the {word of re- 
bellion againft his father; and was protected by 
Philip, who favoured his unnatural defigns. But 
while he was preparing to commence hoftilities, he 
was feized with a violent fever at Martel, a caftle in 
the neighbourhood of Limoges; : Perceiving him- 
felf paft all hopes of recovery, he difpatched a 
meffenger to his father, intreating the favour of a 
vifit, that he might die with the fatisfaction of hav- 
ing procured the forgivenefs of a parent he had fo 
grofsly offended: But fearing to truft. himfelf in 
the power of thofe about the perfon of his fon, 
Henry refufed to vilit him ; but fent one of his pre- 
lates, together with a ring, as a token of his bleffing 
and pardon. The bifhop found him tottering on 
the brink of eternity; and received his dying re- 
gueft, that his father would forgive his undutiful 
behaviour; that he would pay his knights and at- 
tendants their falaries; and pardon the barons of 
Guienne, whom he had excited to rebellion. The 
bifhop promifed to relate his requefts to his father. 
He faithfully performed his promife, but before 
any anfwer could be returned, the prince paid the 
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‘debt of nature,-on the eleventh of June, in the 


twenty-eighth year of his age. 

Henry was inconfolable for the lofs of his fon. 
He fainted thrice, and burft forth into the moft ex- 
ceffive lamentations of grief and forrow, He ac- 
cufed himfelf of inhumarity in having refuled his 
dying requeft, in not giving him in perfon that 
affuranee of forgivenefs, which he had only fent by 
another hand; ‘The death of this prince, however, 
fufpended for a time the rebelion concerted by the 
three unnatural brothers; and an event that hap- 
pened foen after, feemed to have put a period to 
Henry’s domeftie misfortunes. 

A. D. 1185: Heraclius; patriarch of Jerufalem, 
atrived in England, attended by the grand-matfters 
of the Knights Templars and Hofpitalers, on an 
embaffy from Baldwin, king of Jerufalem, to fol- 
licit the affiftance of Henry againft the infidels in 
the Holy Land. The patriarch prefented the Eng- 
lifh monarch with the keys of the Holy Sepulchre, 
and the Tower of David, in token of their defire of 


} placing the crown of the Holy City on his head. 


Henry, however, refufed the offer; but promifed to 
affift the Chriftians with a large fupply of money. 
A.D. 1187. It was now hoped that the two fons 
of Henry, Richard and Geoffrey, had laid afide 
their rebellious intentions ; but the Englifh monarch 
perceived himfelf miftaken: The former, difputted 


| at a defign formed by his father of fettling Guienne 


as an appanage upon John, his youngett brother, 
departed the kingdom, and prepared to feize by 
force the dominions to which he was intitled by his 
birth, And Geoffrey demanded that Anjou fhould 
be annexed to his dutehy of Britany. This de- 
mand was abfolutely refufed by Henry; and Geoffrey 
repaired immediately to the court of France, to 
follicit affiftance againft his father. But before Philip. 
had given any anfwer to his requeft, Geoffrey was 
killed in a tournament at Paris. That accident 


| delivered Henry from tlie enterprizes of the moft 


vicious of his fons. Geoffrey was a prince in whom 
pride, diffimulation, and perfidy, were equally united. 
No principle of honour could bind, no precept of 
religion could reftrain that headftrong prince. He 
was acquainted with every vice, and generally diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of The Child of Perdition, 

Soon after the death of Geoffrey, the melancholy 
news arrived, that the city of Jerufalem was taken 
by the valiant and politic Saladine, fultan of Egypt; 
and that Guy de Lufignan, the laft prince that fwayed 
the feeptre of that kingdom, was in the hands of thé 
infidels. ‘This difmal intelligence rekindled at once 
the ardour and the enthufiafm of the warriors of 
Europe. Philip and Henry, for a time, fufpended 
their quarrels, and vied with each other in their 
readinefs to fuccour Paleftine. ‘They both took the 
crofs; and both ordered, that fuch of their fubjects 
as did not chufe to engage in the crufade, fhould pay 
the tenth part of their revenues and moveable effects 
to defray the expence of the armament. This impoft 
was called ‘Saladine’s tax.” ‘Fhe clergy infifted. 
that they ought to .be excepted, notwithftanding 
they were the chief inftigators of thefe pious enter- 
prizes, 

A:D.1188. But Philip, who was more defirous 
of enlarging his own dominions than of recovering 
Paleftine, took advantage of a quarrel that hap- 
pened between Richard, and Raymond, count of 
Thouloufe, and led his army into Berry, burnt 
Mount-Richard, and took feveral towns in Au- 
vergne. Henry upbraided him with this flagrant 
breach of faith. He had not only fwern to fufpend 
all hoftilities till the crufade was over, but alfo ta 
undertake the protection of Henry’s foreign domi- 
nions. While Richard continued to affift his father, 
Philip was every where defeated; and peace again 
took place between them. But this was of no long 
continuance. Richard revolted anew againft his 
father, did homage to the King of France for the 

provinces 
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provinces poffefled by Henry on the continent, and } 


received the inveftiture of them: 

The pope, alarmed at the war between thefe two 
princes, interpofed his authority, and excommuni- 
cated Richard, as the principal caufe of hindering 
the crufade.. But this cenfure produced not the ex- 
pected effect. The king of France told the legates, 
‘© that the pope had no right to intermeddle in the 
“¢ affairs of his kingdom, efpecially as nothing more 


«¢ was intended than the chaftifement of a vafial who | 


¢ had taken up arms againft his lord.” 

A.D, 1189. Henry now found it impoffible to 
defend his Norman dominions againft the joint efforts 
of Philip and Richard. _ He found himfelf abandon- 
ed by his friends and fubjects, and on the point of 
being ftripped of his dominions, his crown, and per- 


haps his life, by the unnatural rebellion of an undu- | 


tiful fon. ‘The neutral princes could not behold this 
inhuman connection without regret. ~They inter- 
pofed their authority to ftop the flames of rebellion, 
and fheathe the fword of defolation. A treaty ‘was 
accordingly concluded at Azay near Tours; by which 
it was ftipulated that Henry fhould pay twenty thou- 
fand marks to Philip; that all his fubjects both in 
England and his tranfmarine dominions, fhould fwear 
fealty to Richard; that thofe barons who had entered 
into a confederacy with Richard, fhould receive an 
indemnity for their offence, that his own nobles 
fhould engage to compel him to obferve this treaty ; 
and in cafe of his violating it fhould join Philip and 
Richard againft him. : 

Henry figned this humiliating treaty ; and to com- 
plete his misfortunes, when he demanded a lift of the 
barons who were to receive his pardon, he found at 
the head of them the name of his fon John, who. had 
always been his favourite, and in whom he had placed 
This fhock was too 
great to be fupported by human nature, already ftoop- 
ing under a weight of infirmities, and a:feries of ill 
fuccefs. He broke out into expreffions of the utmoft 
defpair, curfed the hour of his birth, and laid his 
irrevocable malediétion on his fons. He retired to 
Chinon, in all the anguifh of a forfaken father, where 
he died of a broken heart on the fixth of July, two 
days after he had figned the treaty of Azay, in the 
fifty-feventh year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign. 

Henry was endowed with many virtues; but they 
were allayed with many faults. His genius was 
piercing, and his learning, confidering the age in 
which he lived, uncommen. His judgment was 
folid, and his memory remarkably tenacious. He 


was prudent in counciJ, moderate in profperity, firm | 
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in adverfity. He was the moft confummate generak 
of his age, and always colleéted amidft the greateft 
dangers. He was a generous enemy, a wife legifia- 
tor, a faithful friend; His religion was that of the 
pious and fenfible chriftian, The princes of Europe 
entertained fo high an idea of his {trict regard for 
juftice, that the kings of Caftile and Navarre fub- 
mitted their differences to his decifion; and the ‘en- 
tence he pronounced was revered by both parties; 
He was temperate, good-natured, and the politett 
prince of his age: But he was ambitious; violent 
and haughty. » His paffion for women awakened the 
jealoufy of his queen; and proved the fource of thofé 
numerous calamities which difturbed the latter ‘part 
of his reign; and embittered his domeitic happinefs. 
But notwithftanding all his faults and all his misfor- 
tunes, he is juftly placed in the firft clafs among the 
kings of England. His, virtues were beneficial to 
his {ubjects; his vices pernicious only to himfelf.. He 


| was at once the king, the prieft; and the father of 


his people: 

He enacted many wholefome laws for fecuring the 
peace and promoting the happinefs. of his fubjects ; 
thofe againft murder, robbery, falfe coining, and the 
burning, of houfes, were remarkably fevere ; becaufe 
their confequences were highly pernicious s and ex: 
perience had fufficiently fhewn, that pecuniary com- 
mutations for crimes were ineffeétual to anfwer the 
purpofe intended. He did not, indeed, abolith the 
ordeal and fingle combat, becaufe the people were 
till ignorant and fuperftitious; but he admitted 
either of the parties to challenge a trial by -a jury of 
twelve freeholders. Itis afferted; that from the be- 
ginning of his reign till his difpute with Becket, no 
lefs than an hundred affaflinations weré committed with 
impunity by ecclefiaftics, It was therefore abiolutely 
neceffary to abolifh their immunities, in order to pre- 
ferve the lives of the innocent. The conftitutions of 
Clarendon were calculated to remove this egregious 
enormity. The clergy were fubjected to a trial be- 
fore a civil magiftrate; and the murderers of clergy 
men, befides the common punifhment, were fubjected 
to the forfeiture of their eftates, and the confifcation 
of their goods and chattels. Before thefe laws were 
enacted, the clergy were equally expofed to the 
{words of the laity ; penances and fubmiffion only 
formed the punifhment inflicted on the affaffin of an 
ecclefiaftic. Hence the murderers. of Becket, after 
making a pilgrimage to Rome and performing the 
penarices required, were acquitted of their crime. 
The conftitutions of Clarendon, therefore, were cal- 
culated to protect and promote the happinefs beth 
of the clergy and laity. 
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fart. HE death of Henry put the undutiful 
1189. Richard in poffeffion of that crown he 
had endeavoured to obtain by an unnatural re- 
bellion. But Richard, though of a furious and 
headftrong difpofition, was no ftranget to the foft 
whifpers of humanity. At the firft fight of the 
dead body of the late king, he felt the whole force of 
the ftings of a guilty conicience, and exclaimed that 
he had been the murderer of his father. He viewed 
with horror his bafe and unnatural conduct; andfaw 
in a very different point* of light the fervices. of his 
pretended friends, who had-inftigated him to draw 
the fword of* rebellion, and lift his hafid againft the 
life of the moft indulgent parent. He difcharged 
them from his fervices, and, inftead of the recom- 
pences they expected, he loaded them with reproaches. 
He defpifed the courtiers who had bafely deferted the 


intereft of their mafter; and gave liis confidence te 
thofe who had ferved his father with zeal and fidelity, 
It would have been happy for himfelf and happy for 
his people, had thefe prudent meafurtes flowed en- 
tirely from wifdom or vittue: | But it foon appeared; 
that Richafd was governed by the fallies of paffion : 
his conduét was fourided on no fettled principles ; he 
formed no regular plan for the goverment of his 
people: One of his firft aéts of regal power, was 
the releafing his mother from her confinement, and 
beftowing on her the adminiftration of affairs in Eng. 
land-during his abfence, He remembefed tict the 
unnatural part fhe had a¢ted’ in arming children 
againft their father, and facrificifig the lives of thou- 

fands at the altar of jealouly: 
Eleanor, ‘however, exerted all her authority in fas” 
vour of Richard; :the fecured for him the eaths of 
: Bb allegiance 
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intereft of his crown and the welfare of his people. 
His whole attention was now engrofied with forming 
{chemes for raifing money to defray the neceflary 
expences of the expedition. He had already feized 
upon his father’s treafures ; and the bifhop of Ely 
happening to die without a will, Richard confifeated 
his eftate, which was very confiderable. He exacted 
the moft rigorous impofts from the people; he ex- 
pofed the crown lands to fale; and even difpofed ot 
the great feal of England to William Longchamp, 
his frft minifter. Ralph de Glenville, chief jufti- 
clary, expoftulated with Richard on thefe proceed- 
ings, at once fo derogatory to his own dignity, and 
oppreffive to the fubject. The king replied, coT hat 
<¢ he would fell the city of London itfelf, if he could 
“¢ find a purchafer.” This anfwer fhocked the up- 
right jutticiary 5 he was alarmed for his country, 
and remonttrated freely with the king on the conte- 
quences that muft attend fuch precipitate meafures. 
But Richard was not patient ot admonition ; he fo 
highly refented the liberty taken by the jufticiary, 
that he deprived him of his pot, and committed 
him to prifon; nor would he fuffer him to be re- 
leafed, till he purchafed his freedom at the price of the 
fifteen thoufand pounds. At the fame time, he fold 
the poft of jufticiary to the bifhop of Durham for a 
thoufand marks. He obtained a bull from pope 
Clement, empowering him to difcharge from the 
crufade all who were unable to undertake the expe- 
dition; and excufe others who were unwilling to 
undergo the fatigues, on paying, a proportional fum 
of money. The king of Scotland purchafed, for 
ten thoufand marks, his right of fuperiority over 
that kingdom, together with the important fortreffes 
of Roxburgh and Berwick; acquifitions of the 
greateft confequence ever made by his father. By 
thefe iniquitous proceedings he acquired a prodigious 
fum, amounting, on a moderate computation, to 
{even millions and a half of our prefent money. 

While Richard was accumulating treafures to 
defray the expences of the expedition, the clergy 
were zealoufly labouring to procure him foldiers. 
The pulpits refounded with the great merit of ferving 
in the holy war. The confeflors enjoined no peé- 
nances but what tended to promote the grand defign 
of recovering Paleftine out of the hands of the in- 
fidels, and freeing the Chriftians in that country 
from the dreadful burdens laid upon them by the 
declared enemies of the gofpel. The people were 
fred with enthufiafm; the army foon became nu- 
merous; nor was there an officer or common foldier 
but what furnifhed himfelf with common neceflaries, 
either from his own ftock, or by the affiftance of 
his friends. 

The fame caprice and unaccountable fpirit of 
defpotifm that had directed Richard in amafling 
treafure, directed him alfo in the choice of perfons 
to condué the adminiftration of affairs during his 
abfence. He confulted not his council, nor liftened 
to the voice of the people. L.ongchamp, bifhop of 
Ely, and Pudfey, bifhop of Durham, were confti- 
tuted regents of the kingdom. ‘The former was a 
Norman of mean extraction, of a dangerous cha- 
raéter; and being invefted with a legantine com- 
miffion, he feemed to be armed with authority for 
the deftruction of England. Four of the principal 
‘barons of the kingdom were appointed their affitt- 
arits and counfellors in the admuniftration. 

A.D.1190. Having thus provided for the fafety 
of his kingdom, Richard paffed over to the conti- 
nent, and met Philip of France at Gue de St. Remi. 
Here the two princes {wore mutually to maintain amr 
uninterrupted peace; and defend each other’s terri- 
tories, in cafe either fhould be attacked by any other 
power, It was alfo agreed between them, that in 
cafe either of them died during the crufade, the 
other was to fucceed to the command of his army, 
and become mafter of his treafures, in order to 
carry on the war with fuccefs againft the infidels. 

While Richard was engaged in fettling the ae 
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allegiance from all the orders of the ftate; fo that on 
his arrival, nothing remained but to have them re- 
newed and ratified. “This was ‘accordingly done on 
the third of September, when’ he was folemnly 
crowned at Weftminfter by Baldwin, archbifhop of 
Canterbury. ed é 

The ceremony, which was prodigioufly magnifi- 
cent, occafioned a {cene of deteftable barbarity. 
The expeditions to the Holy Land, and the cruel- 
ties inflited on the Chriftians by the Infidels, had 
filled the minds of the people with a kind of en- 
thufiaftic madnefs. Whatever had even the mott 
remote connection with this fpiritual warfare, was 
fafficient to fet the whole hation in a flame. The 
Jews had long been a defpifed people, and the fuf- 
ferings of the Chriftians at Jerufalem now raifed the 
hatred of the people againft them to the higheft 
pitch. Richard knew this, and prudently iffued a 

reclamation, forbidding any of them to appear at 

Weltminfter during the ceremony of the coronation. 
‘That defpifed people had long endeavoured, by their 
affiduous application to trafick, to compenfate for 
the infamy with which they were treated. But their 
yiches, inftead of-procuring them favour, excited 
the avarice, as th as their religion did the fury 
of the people. Defirous of obtaining the protection 
of the new monarch, the Hebrews colleéted among 
themfelves a very confiderable fum of money, which 
they were defirous of prefenting to Richard on the 
day of his coronation. Several of the moft eminent 
among them were accordingly felected and, think- 
ing their bufinefs a fufficient exemption from ‘the 
general prohibition, waited at the gates of Weft- 
minfter-hall to tender him their prefent, and their 
compliments of congratulation, The fight of thefe 
Jews, and their difregard of the royal mandate, 
awakened in the people all the fury of refentment. 
‘A tumult was immediately excited, and the poor 
defencelefs Hebréws torn in pieces by the populace. 
But this facrifice was far from fatisfying the fury of 
the multitude, they entered the city, and maffacred 
all the Jews that fell into their hands, plundered 
their houfes, and laid them in afhes. The confla- 
gration and carnage continued the whole night, not- 
withftanding all the endeavours of the chief jufti- 
ciary to appeafe the tumult. Several thoufands of 
that unfortunate people fell a facrifice to the blind 
enthufiaftic fury of a bigotted populace. 

Richard was highly incenfed againft the authors 
of this inhuman tragedy. He caufed feveral of the 
principal leaders of the tumult to be put to death, 
as a warning and terror to others. He alfo publifhed 
an edict, ftriétly forbidding any infult to be offered 
to the Jews, whom he declared to be under his im- 
mediate protection. 

Richard had always, during the life of his father, 
expreffed the utmott jealouly of his brother John, 
whom he confidered as a very dangerous rival. But 
either this paffion was now totally annihilated, or 
abforbed in political confiderations; for immediately 
after his coronation, he lavifhed his favours on. a 
brother who deferved not his confidence. He granted 
him the eftate of William Pepperel, the caftles of 
Marlborough, Luggerfhal, Le Pec, Balfover, Lan- 
cafter, Nottingham, Tikhill, and Wallingford, with 
all the honours and forefts annexed to them. Nor 
were thefe thought fufficient by the imprudent Rich- 
ard; he gave him alfo the earldoms of Cornwall, 
Devon, Dorfet, Somerfet, Nottingham, Derby, Lan- 
cafter, and Gloucefter. This generofity was at once 
prefufe and dangerous. But. his zeal againft the 
infidels opened another, and more fruitful fource of 
misfortunes, , 

Richard had, fome time fince, taken the crofs 
from the hands of the archbifhop of Tours, and 
was now determined to make an expedition to the 
Holy Land in perfon. He was, indeed, more a 
foldier than a devotee ; and, to gratify his paffion 
for military glory, and gather laurels in the fields of 
Paleftine, he ferupled-not to facrifice at once the 
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fary articles with Philip, Lorigchamp was employed 
in raifing farther aids for his mafter ; who was hardly 
departed the kingdom, before tiie Jews were threatened 
with a general maflacre. Mad with enthufiafm, and 
exafperated at the cruelties exercifed on the Chriftians 
in Paleftine, the people were perfuaded it was a me- 
ritorious aét to extirpate every perfon who refuted to 
believe the doctrines of the gofpel. Reafon and 
humanity pleaded in vain, the unfortunate Hebrews 
were deftined to deftruction. The maffacre began 
at Lynn, where thefe diftrefled people were mur- 
dered, and their houfes burnt to the ground: A 
fimilar fate attended thofe who refided at Stamford, 
Norwich, St. Edmundfbury, and Lincoin. But the 
moft bloody perfecution raged at York, where five 
hundred men, befides women and children, fell a 
facrifice to the barbarous fury of religious zeal. 
The defpifed Hebrews, dreading the fate of their 
brethren, prevailed upon the governor to admit them 
into the caftle,; hoping, by that mearis, to avert the 
ftorm of popular fury, which threatened their de- 
ftruction. ‘They were fatally deceived : the bigotted 
multitude furrounded the caftle, and attacked the 
works with the utmoft violence. The Jews offered 
to purchafe the liberty of retiring at the price of all 
their riches; but they pleaded in vain! the ear of 
bigotry was deaf to the voice of compaffion. Driven 
to defpair, and finding it impoffible to defend the 
place againft fuch multitudes of enemies, they mur- 
dered their wives and children; and after throwing 
the dead bodies over the walls upon the populace, 
they fet fire to the houfes, and perifhed in the flames. 
Longchamp made a ftrict but fruitlefs inquiry after 
the authors of this horrid tumult. The laws wanted 
power to curb the licentioufnefs of a fuperftitious 
" people. 

The two princes, Philip and Richard, now ém- 
barked for the Holy Land; the former at Genoa, 
and the latter at Marfeilles. They met at Meffina, 
where contrary winds, and other accidents, detained 
them feveral months. Here thofe feuds and ani- 
mofities firftt broke out, which ultimately defeated 
the principal defign of the expedition. It was not, 
indeed, reafonable to expect, that two kings, in the 
flower of youth, haughty and violent, ambitious, 
valiant, competitors in power, and rivals in honour, 
would long continue to act in concert, and facrifice 
their own paffions to the intereft of the crufade. 
Could this, indeed, have been effected, the inteftion 
had been anfwered, and the Holy Land intirely re- 
covered from the infidels. But it foon appeared that 
a mutual harmony was not to be expected ; the torch 
of difcord was lighted up by the hand of jealoufy, 
and threatened both armies with deftruction. Philip 
could not behold, without envy, the forces of his 
vaflal fo much fuperior to his own. The power of 
Richard filled the breaft of Philip with malignity. 

Tancred, the king, or rather tyrant, of Sicily, 
trembled for his dominions. He knew that his de- 
fpotic adminiftration had excited the hatred of his 
people, and dreaded the confequences of their put- 
ting themfelves under the protection of either of 
thefe powerful princes. He therefore determined to 
,fow the feeds of animofity between them; and pre- 
vent, by their difcords, any application being made 
by the Sicilians. Richard had long been affianced 
to Alice, the fifter of Philip; and the princefs had 
been fent, when very young, to the court of England. 
The confummation of this marriage, which had been 
delayed on various pretences, had furnifhed Philip 
with reafons for quarrelling with Henry IJ. but now 
feemed to be forgotten. ‘Tancred revived the con- 
tention, by infinuating to Philip, that his honour 
wes concerned in the marriage of his fifter, and that 
there was room fufficient to fufpect the fincerity of 
Richard. Philip, alarmed at the fuggeftions of 
Tancred, immediately demanded that Richard fhould 
confummate the nuptials; but the Englifh monafch 

_ furnifhed proofs that Alice had been with child by 
Henry. Philip was amazed; but thought it mor¢ 
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prudent to bury in filencé the difhoriout of his family; 
than infift any farther on the performance of his rival’s 
engagement. Richard foon after married the princeis 
Berengaray daughter to Sanchez; king of Navarre; 
and carried het with him to Paleftine; Queen Eleanor 
conducted the princefs to Meffina, and gave her fon 
a faithful account of the ftate of affairs in England. 
Longchamp, difdaining to have a colleague of equal 
authority, had thrown the bifhop of Durkam into 
piifon, and goverried the nation by his fole authority; 
and with all the ftate and tyranny of a defpotic mo- 
darch. The king was now convinced of his etror, 
in appointing a perfon of fuch.mean extraction to 
direct thé affaits of government. He figned a char- 
ter; appointing a council, withottt whofe concur- 
tence Longchamp was not to act. ‘This charter 
Richard fent to England by the archbifhop of Rouen 
and the earl of Strisuel: But Longchamp was fo 
confirmed in his power, that it was thought proper 
to conceal, for {ome time, the charter of Richard ; 
John, the king’s brother, only was informed of this 
commiffion; 

An event, howéver, foon happened, which exaf- 


-perated the nobility, clergy and people, againft this 


imperious churchman. Geoffrey, the King’s natural 
brother; had, fome time before Richard’s departure 
for the Holy Land, been elected into the fee of 
York; but fome difputes arifing between them; 
Geoffrey had promifed his brother not to refide in 
England during his abfence in Paleftine. Queen 
Elearior, however, having procured a difpenfation of 
his promife, Geoffrey pafled over into England to 
take poffeffioti of his fee: Longchamp ofdered him 
to be arrefted ; but the archbifhop having received 
iritelligenee of his defign, fled to the monaftery of 
St. Martin, and took fan€tuary inthe church, The 
regent’s officers paid no regard to the fanctity of the 
place; they drageed him from the altar in his facer- 

dotal robes, and committed him to Dover caftle. 
This tyrannical proceeding excited the deteftation 
of all ranks of people. The clergy were particu- 
larly alarmed. The bifhop of Linceln excommu- 
nicated all concerned in this facrilegious violence, 
and the fentence was confirmed in a general convo- 
cation held at Readitig. The bifhops even threatened 
the kingdom with an interdiét, if Geoffrey was not 
immediately releafed: The regent was now fuffi- 
ciently alarmed; and Geoffrey was fet at liberty. 
But this was not fufficient : it was detetmined to put 
a final period to the defpotic adminiftration of Long- 
champ. A general afflembly of the nobles and pre- 
lates was accordingly affembled; where the king’s 
charter was read, and the legate fummoned to attend. 
He promifed to affift at the conference; but con- 
{cious that his actions would not bear infpection; he 
fled to London, and fhut himfelf up in the Tower. 
He foon found that it would be impoffible to defend 
the fortrefs any length of time; and therefore fub. 
mitted to appear before the great council of the na- 
tion, where he was deprived of his pofts; and find- 
ing himfelf deferted by thofe who had bafked in the 
funfhine of his greatnefs, he pafied over to the con- 
tinent, in order to apply to the pope for redrets. 
The great feal of England was given to Walter, 
archbifhop of Rouen, a perfon of great prudence; 
modefty and integrity. He always contulted his 
colleagues in the affairs of government; and, by his 
prudent management, reftored peace and tranquillity 
to the kingdom, ey 
~ When Eleanof departed from Sicily, the two 
princes made preparations for paffing into Paleftine. 
The emperor Frederic had left Germany fome time 
before the kings of France and England were ready 
to embark ; and paffed into Afia, at the head of an 
army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men. Ee 
obtained two vitories over the fultan of Cogni, 
but bathing himfelf in the river Cydiius, when in 2 
profufe fweat, he was feized with a violent fever, 
and died a few days after. This misfortune rendered: 
hig conquefts of no advantage to the elses 
; ’ His 
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His victories muft, however; have been dearly pur- 
chafed; for at the. death. of the emperor, when the 
command devolved upon Conrade, his fon, the army 
was diminifhed to eight thoufand fighting men. 
During two years, thefe troops, joined with the 
Chriftians of Afia, had been employed in the fiege 
of Acre; but the city,receiving continual fuccours 
by fea, and the army of Saladine haraffing the. be- 
fiegers by land,.very little hopes remained of their 
becoming mafters of the city, or even of being able 
to fupport themfelves againft the attacks of the ene- 
my. Repeated difpatches were therefore fent to 
‘Meffina, imploring the afliftance of Philip and 
Richard. The former embarked his forces, and 
- failed immediately to the relief of, the Chriftian army 
before Acre; but the latter continued fome time 
longer in Sicily, waiting for expreffes from England, 

Richard left Meffina onthe tenth of April, with 

a flect of one hundred and fifty large fhips, and 
fifty-three gallies, and direéted his courfe towards 
Acre. But before he could reach the coaft of Syria, 
a dreadful ftorm arofe, which feparated his fleet, 
and ftranded three of ‘his largeft {hips on the ifland 
of Cyprus.- Ifaac, the emperor, or tyrant of that 
ifland, though a profeffor of the Chriftian religion, 
was {o far from affifting thefe diftreffed foldiers, who 
were paffing into Afia, to defend the perfecuted folt 
» lowers of their cornmon Mafter, that he ufed them 
in a very cruel manner, and committed them to 
prifon, Exafperated at this ungencrous treatment, 
Richard, who had taken fhelter in the harbours. of 
Candia, fent a meflenger to the tyrant, demanding 
that his fubjeéts fhould be fet at liberty, and their 
effects reftored. But Ifaac, infead of complying 
with fo reafonable a demand, returned an infolent 
anfwer. Richard. immediately failed to Cyprus, 
janded his forces, and totally {routed the tyrant’s 
army. 
humbled in the duft, laid his crown at thefeet of 
Richard, who fent him, in filver chains, to Tripoli, 
and Richard was placed, by the general confent of 
the people, on the throne of Cyprus. 

The Englifh monarch, however, ftaid no longer in 
the ifland than was neceffary to fecure his new con- 
queft. He embarked his forces, and failed for Pa- 
leftine. In his: paffage, he took a very large fhip 
belonging to Saladine,.having on board provifions 
and military ftores for the garrifon of Acre, together 
with.a reinforcement. of fifteen hundred men. ‘The 
lofs of this fhip was of the moft. fatal ‘confequence 
to the Infidels, who were now driven to defpair; 
while the appearance of the Englifh fleet infpired the 
Chriftiaa army, with the fincereft joy. The military 
operations, which had languifhed for fome time, 
were now revived with double fury ; the moft amaz- 
ing aéts of valour were every day performed, and 
the befieged foon reduced to the utmoft extremity. 
Saladine, finding it impoffible to fuccour the city, 
gave the garrifon leave to furrender. The articles 
of capitulation were accordingly figned, and the 
city delivered up to the crufadérs, together with five 
hundred Chriftian captives, 

Elated with this fuccefs, the two. leaders formed 
the defign of marching directly to: Jerufalem, in 
order to wreft that city out of the hands of the 
Infidels. Every thing was ready for the march of 
the army, and the hopes of the crufaders were raifed 
to the higheft pitch, when a diflention arofe between 
the two chiefs, and fruftrated all thofe pleafing ex- 
pectations.. The prodigious valour of Richard dur- 
ing the fiege of Acre, his liberality to the foldiers, 
and the magnificence he difplayed on every occafion, 
procured the hearts of the crufaders, and filled the 
breaft of Philip with malignant jealoufy. He, how- 
ever, concealed his pafiion, till a difpute, which now. 
happened between Guy of Lufignan, and Conrade, 


marquis of Montferrat, relative to the crown of | 


Jerufalem, gave him an opportunity of expreffing 
hisrefentment. Richard efpoufed the pretenfions of 
the former, and Philip thole of the latter, During 
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this conteft, which, in reality, had nothing more 
than an empty title for its object, feveral fharp mef- 
{ages paffed between them; and Richard complained 


that Philip obftruéted the progrefs of the confederate 
army; adding, that he was ready to facrifice every 
perfonal confideration. to the intereft of the caute 
they had undertaken to fupport at fuch immenfe 
expence. , } 

Philip was now determined to abandon the enter- 
prize; but afhamed to avow his’real motives, had 
recourfe to artifice and déception. He pretended, 
that the climate of Paleftine did not agree with his 
conftitution, and therefore defired* Richard would 
permit him to return. . The. moft folemn promile 
having been made between them not to abandon the 
expedition without their joint confent; Richard, after 
exacting from him the moft dreadful oath, that he 
would not attempt any thing againft his dominions, 
but, on the contrary, protect and defend them to the 
utmoft of his power, confented to his departure, 
and even furnifhed him with two of his beft fhips for 
carrying that prince and his retinue to Europe. 

Philip left the command of his army to the duke 
of Burgundy ; and after giving him ‘public orders 
to pay the fame obedience to the king of England as 
to himfelf, he failed for his own dominions, which 
he ought not, perhaps, to have left, but to which he 
certainly ought not to have returned without bring- 
ing with him new acquifitions of glory. Nor was 
Philip the only perfon who deferted the enterprize ; 
multitudes followed his example; fo that the: nume- 
rous army of the Chriftians was very greatly re- 
duced. 

Richard now remained the undifputed mafter of 
the field of honour, and determined to attempt fome 
enterprize worthy the name of the leader -of the 
Chriftian armies. He accordingly made a general 
attack upon Saladine’s camp; but met with fo noble 
a refiftance, that he was obliged to retreat with con- 
fiderable lofs.. This check, however, made no change 
in Richard’s refolutions: that.martial fpirit; which 
formed his ruling paffion, fupported him under every 
misfortune. He determined to march from Acre to 
Joppa, and fortify: all the places that fell into his 
hands. Saladine pofted himfelf in the road, at the 
head of an army of three hundred thoufand men, to 
oppofe his. paflage. ‘The martial foul of Richard 
glowed at this opportunity of fignalizing his courage. 
He was alfo perfuaded, that by defeating the army 
of Saladine, he fhould open to himfelf a free paflage 
to Jerufalem, and, perhaps, make himfelf mafter of 
that famous city in a fhort interval of time. Both 
armies prepared for a general engagement, which 
was to decide the fate of thoufands, and, poffibly, 
of Paleftine itfelf. 

The right wing of the Chriftian army was com- 
manded by James d’Avetnes, the left by the duke of 
Burgundy ; while Richard in perfon led.the center, 
or tuain body, Saladine had concealed part of his 
troops on the right behind fome hills, which covered 
them from the fight of the Chriftians. On this body 
of referve he placed his greateft hopes of victory ; 
and therefore, without altering his pofition, waited 
the attack of the enemy, who began the ation with 
their right wing. The Saracens {upported the fhock’ 
with great refolution ; and, by thefuperiority of their 
numbers, put that body into great diforder.. Their 
leader, James d’Avefnes, was flain, in endeavouring 
to rally his broken troops, and lead them once more 
again{t the Infidels, The duke of Burgundy, at the 
head of the left wing, made a furious attack upon 
the right of the enemy. The Saracens, for fome 
time, fupported themfelves with great refolution ; 


| but on receiving orders from Saladine to retreat as 


they fought, the duke was deceived, and followed 
them a confiderable way. beyond the body of the 
army, : Saladine perceiving that his left wing ftood 
firm, and that the duke of Burgundy was feparated 


from the reft,of the army, ordered the body that lay 


concealed behind the hills tomove forward. Thefe 


troops 
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troops defcending the eminences in prodigious nun- 
bers, furrounded tlie duke’s forces, and made a 
dreadful flaughter. 

'. The fate of the Chriftian' army now depended oh 
the valour and conduct of Richatd. He had been 
very fuccefsful where he had made his attacks; and 
though he met with a {tout refiftance, had compelled 
the troops that oppofed him to vetreat in diforder. 
He was {till purfuing the broken forces; when he was 
informed of. the diforder ‘of his right wing, and the 
danger of-his left. He immediately gave over the 
purfuit,; and marching to the duke of Burgundy’s 
affiftance, fell upon the victorious troops-of Saladine 
with fuch impetuofity, that he foon wrefted from 
them the palm of victory, which they thought they 
had obtained. - Richard, on this occafion, performed 
thé moft aftonifhing aéts of valour; and thofe who 
before were filled with envy, were now {truck with 
admiration. He is faid to have met the famous 
Saladine, and to have difmounted that celebrated 
leader, who .muft have fallen into the hands of the 
Enelith monarch, had not the Saracens ufed more 
than comnion efforts to reféue him from his dan- 
gerous fituation. But however that be, the valour 
of Richard entirely changed the fortune of the day, 
and Saladine was obliged to reinforce his right wing 
with part of his victorious troops on the left. This 
motion, which caufed fome diforder in that part of 
the Saracen army, gave the right wing of the Chri- 
ftidns time to recover. themfelves; and. finding the 
oppofition they had before met with to grow weaker 
and weaker, they quickly rallied; and falling with 
the utmoft fury on the Saracen troops that oppofed 
them, forced them to feek their fafety in a precipi- 
tate flight. 

Richard ftill maintained the battle on the right 
with an intrepidity more than human, in fpite of 
the vaft fuperiority of the enemy, who now directed 
their whole force againft the Englifh monarch. He 
was, however, in danger of being overpowered by 
numbers, had not his right wing, meeting with no 
farther oppofition, advanced to his affiftance. Find- 
ine themielves attacked in flank by a frefh body of 
forces, the Saracens began to give way; nof was it 
in the power‘of Saladine, though he exerted his ut- 
moft, to rally them. The Chriftians took advantage 
of this diforder, and preffed the Saracens with fo 
much vigour, that they betook themfelves to flight, 
Aboye fifty thoufand of the Infidels were left dead 
on the field of battle. James d’Avefnes was the 
only perfon of diftinétion among the Chriftians that 
tell in this memorable engagement, 

This defeat ftruck the Saracens with a panic: 
they abandoned the maritime cities of Afcalon, Cz- 
farea, and Joppa, after demolifhing the fortifications. 
Richard marched directly to Joppa, where he ftaid 
fome time to repair the fortifications, that if he fhould 
be obliged to retreat, he might have a fecure port to 
embark his forces for Europe. While he continued 
at Joppa, he frequently amufed himfelf with hunting 
in the neighbourhood, attended only by a few of his 
intimate friends. As he was one day returning from 
the chace, with only fix perfons in his train, he 
alighted from his horfe, laid himfelf down under a 
tree, and fell afleep. He was, however, foon roufed 
by the approach of a fmall party of Saracen horfe, 
paffing by the place. Richard immediately mounted 
his horfe ; and as the Saracens were few in number, 
purfued them to fome diftance. The enemy pre- 
tended to fly before him, but artfully drew him into 
an ambuicade, where he was fuddenly furrounded by 
a fquadron of horfe. He defended himfelf for a 
confiderable time with great bravery, without the 
leaft thought of retreating, notwithf{tanding the pro- 
digious difparity. of numbers, - But even the valour 
of Richard would have been exerted in vain, had 
not one of his attendants, by a remarkable prefence 
of mind, faved him from the impending danger. 
Four of his attendants were already flain, when 
William Defpreaux, the only. furviving friend of 
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Richards cried out; in the Sataceh laitetiagé, “Hold! 
“ Tam the king of England!” . Every eye was now 
direCted to Defpreaux ; and thofe Who were engaged 
with Richard immediately left him, that they mioht 
have'a fhare in feizing the perfon' they iniacined to 
be the Englith monarch. This {tratagem gave 
Richard an opportunity of efcapitig from the enemy. 
Defpreaux did not difcover himfelf till -he came be- 
fore Saladine,; when falling at his feet, he inoenu- 
oufly confeffed the deception Ke had niad= ufe ‘Of to 
fave his mafter. Saladiné commended his fidelity, 


‘and treated him with the utmoft refpeé&s but fen 


fible that Richard would never fuffer a perfon who 
had fo fignally affifted him to remain in confinement; 
demanded ten Satacen emirs in exchange for fo faith: 
fuladervant: 

Having finithed the fortifications of Joppa, Richatd 
began his march towards Jerufalem, fully determined 
to wreft that famous city out of thé hands of the 
Infidels. Salad:ne drew up his army oni the plains of 
Rama, to oppofe his paffage’ A ‘fecorid battle en: 
fued, and Saladine was a fecond time defeated: No- 
thing now oppofed his march to Jerafalem ; bit the 


Knights Templars, who were in the inteteft of Philip 


of France, and therefore envious of the glory which 
Richard muft obtain by the conqueft of the Holy 
City, perfuaded the Englifh monarch to lay afidé his 
defign till the enfuing fpring, and take up his winter 
quarters at Aicalon. Richard, who fufpected not 
the real motive of the knights, followed their ad- 
vice, marched directly to Afcalon, arid repaited the~., 
fortifications which Saladine’s forces had demolifhed. 
A.D. 1192. The difpute betweeti Guy de Lu-. 
fignan and Conrade, with regard to the crown of 
Jerufalem, was now revived ; and the duke of Bur: 
gundy refufed to act any longer in conjunétich with 
the Englifh. The French troops retired into places 
of fafety, and pafied their time in luxury and indo- 
lence. Still defirous of making himfelf mafter of 
Jerufalem, the great object for which the crufade 
had been undertaken, Richard put‘an end to the 
difpute, by declaring Conrade king of Jerufalem: 
But at the fame time, he indemnified Guy for the lofs 
of a nominal, by prefenting him with a real crown. 
He beftowed upon him the kingdoni of Cyprus: 
Pleafed with having obtained the hohour he had fo 
long defired, Conrade, who-was now at Tyre with 
his fleets, made preparations for joining the Chriftian 
army at Afcalon: . But before he could embark, he 


~was {tabbed in the ftreets of that city by two afflaffins 


fent for that purpofe by a Saracen prince, generally 
{tiled The Old Man of the Mountains. The fubjeéts 
of that chief efteemed affaffination mefitorious, when 
fanétified by his mandate: they courted death, were 
it even in the extremities of Eufope, in the execution 
of his orders. The prince juftified this cruel pro- 
ceeding, in a letter he wrote to the duke of Aiuttria, 
fome time’ after, and declared, that the marquis fell 
by the poniards of his foldiers, in revenge for his 
having put to death oné of his merchants, whofe 
fhip was forced into Tyre by a ftorm., 

The death of the marquis proved a frefh obftrué- 
tion to the progrefs of the Chriftian army; but his, 
widow being foon after married to Henry, count of 
Champaene, that nobleman was, in lier right; de- 
clared king of Jerufalern; and, at his inftances, the 
French confented to join the army of Richatd, who 
immediately marched towards the capital of Paleftine, 
which he was determined to befieot.. But juft as he 
reached the neighbourhood of that city, he fortunately 
met the caravan paffing fram Babylon to Jerufalem. 
The whole confifted of three thoufand camels; and 
four thoufand mules, loaded with the rich merchan- 
dize of the Eaft, and efcorted by ten thoufand horfe: 
The Saracens no fooner perceived the Chriftiah army 
than they began to retreat; but Richard, at the head 
of five thoufand. cavalry, attacked them with fuch: 
fury, that they were? put to flight, and the whol¢ 
caravan fell into the hands of the Chriftians. Richard, 
generous and braye, diftributed 
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the whole booty, which was of prodigious value, 
among the foldiers.: eur 
Soon. after this fuceefsful incident, the army 


afcended the neighbouring eminences, from the fum- || 


‘mits of which they had a fair profpect of the cele- 
brated city of Jerufalem, and the reduction of which 
was the great object of all their labour and toil. 
But.when Richard thought himfelf fure of conqueit, 


and. of putting a glorious period to the expedition, |, 
his hopes were rendered abortive by divifions among -}} P 
the leaders of the confederated army. It was urged, | 


in a council of war, that the fearcity which then 
reigned in the neighbouring countri¢s, would render 


it dificult, if not impoffible, to procure provifions 
neceflary for their fubfiftence. Thefe reafons were 


befiege the city, which was now almoft deftitute of 


troops, the greater part of the garrifon having been 
drawn owt to reinforce the army of Saladine. The 


duke of Burgundy perceiving it would be impoffible | 


to divert Richard from his purpofe, and envious of 
the glory which the Englifh monarch would acquire 
by the reduétion of Jerufalem, feparated his forces 
from the allied army, and marched directly to Tyre. 


The duke of Auftria followed the example of the | 


French general: he abandoned Richard at a time 
when fortune offered them the palm of victory, and 
the Saracens, fhut up within the walls of Jerufalem, 
trembled for their liberty. 

Richard. now faw all his hopes of conqueft vanifh 
like the morning cloud. It would have been abfo- 
jute madnefs for him to befiege a city famous for its 
ftrength, efpecially as Saladine, at the head of a nu- 
merous army, hovered on the mountains, ready to 
feize the maritime places the moment they were de- 
ferted by the Chriftians, But the defire of reducing 
Jerufalem was ftill the darling paffion of his foul. 
Ee even fubmitted to follicit the affiftance of the 
duke of Burgundy, and the king of Jerufalem him- 
felf undertook the office of ambaffador. But every 
attempt was made in vain. Steady to his purpofe 
of depriving Richard of the glory of taking the 
capital of Paleftine, he refufed to join the Chiiftian 
army, under pretence of his having no authority to 
expofe the troops of his mafter in fweh defperate 
fervice. The Englifh monarch was therefore obliged 
to abandon the enterprize, and accordingly marched 
his army to Acre. But he had hardly reached the 
neighbourhood of that city, before advice arrived 
that Saladine had taken Joppa, and was prefling the 
fiege of the caftle with fo much fury, that the gar- 
rifon mutt furrender, unlefs fpeedily relieved. Richard, 
who never abandoned his foldiers in diftrefs, ordered: 
his army to march to the relief of Joppa; while he 
himfelf, at the head of a {mall body of chofen troops, 
embarked at Acre, and reached Joppa fome time 
before his army. The name of Richard was terrible 
to the Infidels: he fell immediately on the befiegers 
with fuch irrefiftible fury, that the Saracens, who. 
were very flightly armed for defence, abandoned the 
enterprize, and retreated to the neighbouring moun- 
tains. 

But it was impoflible for valour, however extra- 
ordinary, when affifted only by a handful of follow- 
ers, to defeat the numerous armies of Saladine, and 
carry their victories to the gates of Jerufalem. At 


the fame time,, the enthufiafm of the crufaders be- 


gan to yield to time and fatigue: they were now 
more defirous of vifiting their own country than the 
capital of Paleftine ; and of forgetting their labours 
and toil in their native vallies, than repofing on the 
top of the hill of Sion. Richard was no ftranger to 
their wifhes, and therefore determined to feize this 
favourable opportunity of concluding a three year’s 
truce with Saladine, on the following conditions : 
‘Fhat the fea-coaft from Tyre to. Joppa fhould remain. 
in the hands of the Chriftians, without any molefta- 
tion from the Saracens: That the Chriftians fhould 
have free liberty to. go in pilgrimage to. the Holy 
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Sepulchre, and be permitted to trade in‘ any part ot 
the Sultan’s extenfive dominions, 

Saladine, who furpafied all the princes of the’ 
crufade in humanity and moderation, in {cience and: 
knowledge, continued faithful. to his engagements.- 
He gave an illuftrious proof,. at the taking of Jenu- 
{alem, that he was always attentive tothe foft-whifpers 
of compaffion. He granted to the wife of Lufignan 
a capitulation fhe could not hope to obtain. He 
ermitted her to retire wherever fhe pleafed, without 
demanding any ranfom for the Greeks who inhabited. 
the city. Qn his making his entry into Jerufalem, 
many women came and threw themfelves at his feet 5 
fome begging he would reftore to them their hu 
bands ; and others, their children ar their fathers, 


far from convincing Richatd; he was determined to | who were then his prifonerss and he granted their 


requefts with a.generofity of which that part of the 
world had yet afforded no example. But that gene-. 
rous prince, who had formed the higheft idea of 
Richard’s military virtues, lived not to fee the exe 


piration of the truce; he died at Damafcus juft be- _ 


tore that period. arrived, lamented’ even by tke 
Chriftians. The laft action: of his life deferves to be. 
handed down with applaufe to pofterity ; it would 
have fhone confpicuous even in a conftellation cf 
Chriftian virtues. He ordered his winding-fheet to 
be carried through every ftreet of Damafcus; while. 
a crier, preceding it, proclaimed with a loud voice, 
‘© This is all that remains to the mighty Saladine, the 
“ conqueror of the Eaft.” By his laft will, he left 
large charities to be diftributed to the poor of every 
denomination: the Chriftian,, the Jew, and the Ma- 
hometan, fhared equally. his bounty.. 

Richard, defirous of paffing, with the utmoft expe 
dition, into. England, where his prefence was-ablo- 
lutely neceffary to regulate the affairs of government, 
embarked in a fingle veffel, but was unfortunately 


: fhipwrecked near Aquileia. He knew the danger of 


croffing fo large an extent of territory with his nu- 
merous attendants, and therefore difeuifed himfelf 
in the habit of a pilgrim, intending to travel through 
Germany, as the fafeft way, to his own dominions. 
But he was unable to conceal himfelf from the pier- 
cing eye of curious inquiry. Some German officers, 
who had ferved under duke Leopold. of Auftria, at 
the fiege of Acre, knew the royal pilgrim, and‘ gave 
their mafter the pleafing information. Rejoiced at 
having it in his power to retaliate the affronts he had 
rece.ved from Richard in the Holy Land, he caufed 
him to be feized in the night, at Gynacia, a village 
near Vienna, and fent in chains to the emperor 
Henry VI. A Chriftian prince did not blufh to 
load with irons, and confine in a loathfome prifon, 
the hero of the crufade. 

It has been already mentioned, that Longchamp 


| was obliged to: quit the kingdom for his: mal-admi- 
| niftration., Praétifed in the paths of vice, and a 


ftranger to every fentiment of juftice, he exerted: all 
his abilities to excite the refentment of the Roman 


‘pontiff againft the Englith. He reprefented them 


as a rebellious generation, ready to trample upon the 
{piritual authority of St. Peter’s fucceffors ; and that 
their proceedings againft him were nothing more than 
a prelude of attempts of a much higher nature, the 


| deftruction of the pontifical dignity. Celeftine III. 


who now filled the papal chair, was alarmed for his 
power. Without making any inquiry into the truth 
of Longchamp’s report, he furnifhed the prelate 
with letters to the Englifh bifhops, commanding 
them to. excommunicate prince John, and all who 
were coneerned in. the deprivation of the: late chan- 
cellor. But the people of England no longer trembled 
at the papal thunder ; they had learned to diftinguifh 
between fanaticifm and a reafonable fubmiffion to the 
orders of the church: they firmly defended the con- 
ftitution of their country, and the flaming bolt of 
fpiritual tyranny was launched in vain. 
- Butthis oppofition, though virtuous in its nature; 
was excited in defence of a perfon who merited not 
the 


my 
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the care of the Englifi. Jolin never. {crupled.to 
trample upon the laws of equity and religion, when 
impelled by his own intereft. Ambitious of power; 
and carelefs of the means by which he attained it, 
he exerted all. his abilities to pave his way to the 
crown, fhould any accident happen,to his brother 
during his abfence. He was, indeed, fenfible that 
he had no claim either to the {ceptre of England, or 
the foreign dominions of Richard, while Arthur, 
duke of Britany, fon to his elder brother Geoffrey, 
lived; and therefore had recourfe to every artifice for 
depriving the legal heir of his juft rights, and ufurp- 
ing a throne to which he had no pretenfions. He 
invited Longchamp, whom he had formerly banifhed 
from the kingdom, to return, hoping, that by join- 
ing their intereft, they fhould beable to diftrefs an 
adminiftration that had fo nobly defended the liberties 
of England, Pleafed with the acquifition of fo 
powerful a ptotector, the bifhop landed in England, 
and difpatched a meffenger with the news of his 
arrival, But the miniftry were not to be intimidated ; 
they informed the prelate, that unlefs he immediately 
left the kingdom, they would feize his perfon as a 
traitor. Longchamp, whom vice had rendered ti- 
morous, waited not the confequences; he embarked 
directly, and returned to the continent. 

Soon after his departure, the news of Richard’s 
imprifonment reached England, and caufed a general 
confternation. John confidered it as a very fortunate 
event, and determined to improve it to his own ad- 
vantage. He paffed over into France, and threw 
himfelf into the arms of Philip, the {worn enemy of 
his brother. 


jured the council to take every precaution to prevent 
the fatal confequences that might attend this alarm- 
ing accident. 

A. D. 1193. Philip now hoped to be amply 
revenged on Richard for the indignities he had fut- 
fered. He revived the calumny, that the marquis 
of Montferrat was affaffinated by Richard, though it 


was well known that he fell by the enthufiaftic fub- | 
jects of the Old Man of the Mountains, But under | 
this frivolous pretence he perfuaded his vaffals, that | 


the oaths they had taken not to invade the dominions 


of .a prince engaged in the crufade, were no longer | 


binding in regard to the king of England. He alfo 
concluded a treaty with John, who now proved 
himfelf at once an unnatural brother and a traitor to 
hiscountry. He ftipulated to deliver into the hands 
of Philip a great part of Normandy ; and received, 
in return, the inveftiture of all Richard’s tran{marine 
dominions. The title of young Arthur, as well as 
his own oaths, were forgotten by the ambitious 
Frenchman. In confequence of this treaty, Philip 
invaded Normandy, at the head of a powerful army, 
made himfelf mafter of feveral places, and extended 
his ravages to the gates of Rouen. But the time of 
the fervice of his vaffals being expired, he concluded 
a truce with the Englifh, who ftipulated to pay him 
twenty thoufand marks. 

While the fword of perfidy was thus laying wafte 
the dominions of Richard, that prince himfelf was 
fuffering, in a German prifon, every kind of infule 
and indignity. A warrior, who, at the head of his 
army, made even the mighty Saladine tremble, was 
now treated with contempt by ‘a petty prince of the 
empire. He was produced betore the diet, and 
accufed of feveral crimes, which had no exiftence but 
in the malignant minds of his enemies, He juttified 
himfelf with an eloquence that. confounded his per- 
fecutors, and covered them with confufion, He 
remonftrated againft the ungenerous treatment he 
had met with from thofe whom he had refcued from 
the power of the Infidels before Acre; and com- 
plained, that after demonftrating his zeal in the 
caufe of Chriftianity,. he had been confined in a 
prifon, and experienced a treatment hardly proper 
for flaves, ina country that had expreffed the utmoft 
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ueen Eleanor, on the other hand, | 
exerted herfelf in the caufe of Richard; and con- | 
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atdour for the crufade; atid by princes who profefled 


_the tenets of the gofpel. 


The pope now declared lotdly in his favour : he 
threatened to lay the whole empire under an. inter- 
dict, if Richard was not releaied; ‘he princes of 
the diet were afhamed of the emperor’s conduct; 
and loudly declared, that they could not fuffer the 
Germanic body to be ftained with the imputation of 
violating the laws of nature and nations, by detain- 
ing in prifon, without any juft caufe, the perfon of 
a great king; who had fo nobly ventured his life in 
the caufe of Chriftianity. The emperor was alarmed, 
and offered to fet Richard at liberty ; but demanded 
one hundred and fifty thoufand marks, about three 
hundted thoufand pourids of our prefent money, for 
his ranfom; of which one hundred thoufand were to 
be paid before he was releafed from prifon, and 
hoftages delivered for the payment of the remainder, 
_ The demand of the emperor was no fooner known 
in England, than every method was put in practice 
for raifing the enormous fum. Twenty {hillings 
were levied on every knight’s fee; and the money 
already paid into the treafury applied to purchafe the 
liberty of a prince, who had fo nobly refifted the 
power of the Infidels: The churches and monatfteries 
melted down their plate; the nobles, bifhops, and 
abbots, paid a fourth part of their annual revenues, 
and the parochial cletgy a tenth of the:r tythes. 
William, king of Scotland, contributed two thoufand 
marks towards the king’s ranfom. The neceflary 
fum being thus raifed; qticen Eleanor, and Walter, 
archbifhop of Rouen, paffed over to the continent, 
paid the money to the emperor and the duke of 
Auttria; and Richatd was fet at liberty, in prefence 
of the archbifhops of Mentz and Gologne, and moft 
of the German nobility. 

A.D. 1194. Fortunately for Richard, he efcaped 
the perfidy of the emperor. Ambafiadors from Philip 
of France arrived foon after his deliverance, offering 


1) prodigious advantages, if the emperor would confine 


the Englifh monarch one year longer, The bafe 


foul of Henry embraced the offer, and difpatched- 


mefferigers to arre{t Richard; aid bring him back to 
the Imperial court: But his treacherous defigns were 
rendered abortive by the agility of Richard, who 
embarked at the mouth of the Schelde, and lof fight 
of the German fhore before the emperor’s meflengers 
arrived at Antwerp. Philip was attonifhed when he 
heard that Richard was fet at liberty; and wrote a 
letter to John in the following terms: “ Take care- 
“‘ of yourfelf; the devil is broke loofe.”” 

Richard was received with the utmoft demonftra- 
tions of joy and affection by his fubjects: They 
beheld with rapture a prince who had fuffered fuch a 
dreadful captivity, after fo nobly defending the caufe 
of the Chriftians, and caufing the name of an Eng- 
lifhman to be revered in nations before unacquainted 
with the appellation. This endearing behaviour 
banifhed from the mind of Richard the idea of all 
the indignities he had experienced during his im- 
prifonment ; all his alarms, his fatigues, and his fuf- 
ferings, were buried in oblivion. He feemed even 
defirous of wiping off the ignominy of his captivity 
by ordering the ceremony of his coronation to be 
repeated. He foon after declared his intention of 
making a refumption of all the crown revenues, and 
annulling all the contraéts he had made before his 
departure for the Holy Land. He alledged, that 
the purchafers had already indemnified themfelves by 
the profits of the eftates; that neceffity had com- 


| pelled him to make thefe grants ; that the money 


had been {pent in an expedition favoured both by the 
clergy and laity ; and that therefore it was unjuft the 
crown fhould bear the whole burden. Thefe reafons 
were unneceffary ; none difputed the juftice of this 
refumption. All the purchafers gave up the pof- 
{eflions they had obtained from the king, and feemed 
to vie with one another who fhould be the firft to 
make the required furrender. A parliament was alfo 

called 
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called at Northampton, where Richard demanded. 


juftice againft his brother John, and his principal 
abettor, Hugh, bifhop of Coventry. They were 
both cited to appear within forty days, and an{wer 
the charge exhibited againft them. ‘They refufed to 
obey the f{ummons; on which John was attainted of 
high treafon ; and the prelate ordered to be tried by 
the bifhops in his facerdotal capacity, and in the 
king’s court, ‘as fheriff of the county. 

Thefe tranfactions did nét, however, divert the 
@ttention of Riéhard from the’ refolution he had 
formed of taking ample vengeance on Philip for hts 
perfidy. A monarch lefs paffionate and haughty 
than Richard could not have. been eafily prevailed 
upon to pardon fich deteftable conduét. He raifed 
a powerful army, and paffed over into Normandy, 
vowing to execute the moft dreadful revenge against 


the faithlefs Philip, who, contrary to the moft fo- | 


jemn oaths, and in defiance of all laws, both human 
and divine, had invaded his territories, and endeéa- 
youred. to prolong the time of his captivity. But 
the hoftilities between two fach powerful monarchs, 
thoroughly exafperated againft each other, produced 
no memorable events. A few eaftles taken, a few 
ftrageling parties furprifed, and a rencounter of 
‘horle, form. the principal actions of this campaign. 
Fhe only a€tion of any confequence happened at 
Fretteva:, between the French and Englith cavalry, 
when the former wete totally routed ; and Philip loft 
his ichartulary, or regifter of charters, which he 
always carried with him, containing the feveral par- 
ticulars of the revenues of the prince, a lift of his 
wvaffals, and the ftate of the flaves and freemen. 
*Phis misfortune obliged Philip to make a new re- 
wifter, in which his prerogatives were rather increafed 
than diminifhed. During this war, prince John, 
who was deftitute both of honour and integrity, de- 
ferted the king of France, as he-had- formerly done 
his brother. Having invited to dinner all the officers 


of the garrifon of Evreaux, where he’ commanded, | 


he cauied them to be maflacred, put the whole gar- 
rifon to the fword, and delivered up the place to the 
king of England, of whom he craved pardon for his 
offences. Queen Eleanor interceded, and the king 
received him into favour. ‘“ I forgive him,” faid 


Richard, “ and hope to forget his injuries as eafily 


“as he will my clemency.” 

About this time the duke of Auftria having 
crufhed his leg by a fall from his horfe at a tourna- 
ment; was feized with a fever ; and finding his end 
approaching, was ftruck: with remorfe for his cruel 
behaviour to Richard. An intire reftitution was not 
inchis power; but he ordered, by his will, that all 
the Englith hoftages fhould be fet at liberty, and the 
remainder of the king’s ranfom remitted. His fon 
feerned inclined to. difobey the orders of his father 
but: the clergy interpofed, and obliged him to per- 
form them. 

A.D. 1196. The animofities which fubfifted 
between Philip and Richard oceafioned a continual 
feries of hoftilities and truces, which were broken 
almoft as foon as concluded. ‘They were, indeed, 
nothing more than neceffary ceffations from war, tll 
both princes could recruit their armies. To fupport 
thefe military expeditions, Richard was obliged to 


load the Englifh with taxes, which excited an uni-' 


verfal complaint among the people ; and the great 
talents of Hubert, the chief jufticiary, were hardly 
fufficient to prevent the general difcontent from break- 
ing out into open rebellion. 

Thefe difturbances were. greatly increafed by the 
daily harangues of ene William F itz Ofbert, a perfon 
of mean birth, and ftill meaner: appearance. He 
was a lawyer by profeffion, but pretended to be the 
adyocate of the poor; ‘and in order to render himfelf 
{till more remarkable, he fuffered his beard to grow 
to an enormous length, from which circumftance he 
acquired the appellation’ of. Longbeard. He was 
continually exciting the fpirit of refentment in the 
poor» againft the rich; by the moft inflammatory 


HISFORY*OF ENGL AND: 


A.D. 1109: 


fpeeches; pretending there was a collufion among 
the great to eale themfelves of the load of public 
taxes, and throw the whole weight on the fhoulders 
of the labouring people, who were confidered in no 
better light than that of beafts of burden. Thefe 
infinuations produced the defired effect ; the fury 6f 
the people was raifed to a-height bordering upon 
madnefs; and a tumult enftied in St. Paul’s church, 
where feveral perfons loft their lives. : 
This dangerous infurrection alarmed the jufticiary,, 
who ordered Longbeard to appear before him ; but. 
he was fo far from obeying ‘the fummons, that he. 
killed the officer who delivered the citation, The 
more rational part of his followers were ftruck with 
horror at this inhuman action: they abandoned the 
pretended advocate for the rights of the people, and 


| a few of the loweft of the rabble only now followed. 


Longbeard. He faw the defertion of the greater 
part of his audience, but continued, for fome days, 
to rob and murder his fellow citizens with great bar- 
barity. It'was now time for the government to inter- 
pofe, in order to prevent’ an open rebellion. A 
{trong party of foldiers were accordingly fent into 
the city, with fria& orders to apprehend the incen- 
diary, dead or alive. The rioters were {truck with 
terror, and retired, with Longbeard at their head, 
to the church of St. Mary le Bow, where they fhut 
themfelyes up, hoping that a general infurrection 
would be excited in their favour. They were de- 
ceived; the citizens faw their error, and abandoned 
the wretch, who had deceived them, to punifhment, 
Longbeard, however, refuted to furrender; and be- 
ing driven’ from the body of the church, he ‘re= 
treated, at the head of his followers, into the fteeple, 
from whence they difcharged a fhower of {tones, 
darts, and other miffiles, on the heads of the affail- 
ants. Unwilling to expofe the lives of his foldiers 
to the attacks of a company of defperadoes, the 
officer caufed a large quantity of wet ftraw to be 
carried into the body of the church, and fet on fire. 
The fmoke effectually put an end to alt oppofition ; 

and the infurgents, to avoid fuffocation, furrendered — 
at difcretion, Longbeard was fentenced to be drawn 
at a horfe’s tail through the principal f{treets of the 


| city, and afterwards to be hung in chains, with nine 


of his principal accomplices. 

A.D. 1197. The war in Normandy was fill 
carried on with unremitted animofity, but produced 
few remarkable events. In one of thefe battles, 
Peter de Dreux, bifhop of Beauvais, a martial pre- 
late, and coufin-german to the king of France, was 
taken prifoner. Richard, who hated that prelate, 
threw him into prifon, and loaded him with irons. 
The bifhop applied to the pope for redrefs. The 
pontiff immediately demanded his liberty, calling 
him his fon, and infifting highly on the privileges of 
the church. The king fent the coat of mail, which 
the bifhop had worn in battle, and which was be? 
fmeared with blood, with the words of Jacob’s fons 
to their father; “* This have we found: know now 
« whether it be thy fon’s coat or not.” The pontiff 
replied, “« That the coat fent by the king did not 
“belong to a fon of the church, but to a fon of 
“the camp; and that the prifoner was at Richard’s 
“mercy.” The prelate, thus abandoned, was obliged 
to purchafe his hberty at the price of ten thoufand 
marks, ; 

A.D.1i199. Philip finding no advantage could 
be gained over the Englifh monarch by arms, and 
weary of a war which exhaufted his country, applied 
to pope Innocent [1]. who then filled the papal chair, 
to employ his good offices in bringing about a peace 
with Richard. The pope readily complied with his 
requefl; and fent cardinal Peter into France, to act 
as mediator between the contending parties. A ne- 
gotiation was accordingly begun, and a confiderable 
progrefs made in atreaty for a durable peace; when 
the death of Richard put a final period to the labours 
of the pontiff. 
A peafant plowing a field in the lordthip of Vido- 
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‘mar, vifcoant of Limoges, fouhd a treafnre; con- 
_taining, befides money, feveral valuable pieces of 
antiquity... The peasant delivered the whole to. Vi- 
domar, who fent a part of it toRichard as a prefent. 
This did: not fatisty the prince; he claimed the 
whole, as fuperior lord of the foil; and, at the head 
-of a company of Brabanders, befieged the count in 
the caftle of Chalus, The garrifon offered to fur- 
‘render; but Richard replied, that fince he had given 
him the trouble of coming in perion to befiege the 
place, to. recover what was properly his own, he 
would enter the caftle by force, and hang every one 
of them upon the walls. The fame day; Richard, 
attended only by Mareadee, the leader of the Bra- 
banders, approached the caftle, to furvey the works; 
when one Bertram de Gourdon difcharged an arrow 
from-a crofs-bow, which pierced his fhoulder; Ri- 
chard, however; gave orders for the affault, took the 
‘cattle by ftorm; and hanged up the whole garrifon, 
except Bertram, whom he referved for a-more cruel 
death, The wound was not, of itfelf, dangerous , 
but the furgeon, by. his prepofterous treatment, ren- 
dered it. mortal, Richard perceiving his end ap- 
proaching, ordered Gourdon to be brought into his 
prefence. ‘* Wretch,” faid the king, ‘¢ what have 
“ [ ever done to you, that you have fought my life?” 
«< What have you done to me,” replied the prifoner 
with a cool and intrepid air, ‘‘ you: killed my father, 
© and my two brothers, with. your own hand, and 
<< you.intended to hang myfelf. 1 am now in your 
<< power ; take your revenge: I fhall willingly fub- 
<< mit to the fevereft tortures, provided I can think I 
<< have delivered the world from fo great a tyrant,” 
Richard felt the juftice of the reply, and ordered 
Gourdon to be fet at liberty. But Macardee feized 
‘the unhappy archer, caufed him to be flea’d alive, 


e) 


H N: A: D, i201. 
and then hanged; Richard did hot long furvive thé 
fate of Gourdon: he paid the debt of nature on the 
fixth of April, in the tenth year of his reign, and 
the forty-fecond of his age: He died without iffue: 

Richard excelled all the princes of his age in heroic 
valour ; nor were his abilities as a general infetior td 
his courage, Thefe talents form the moft fhining 
part of his character; and procured him the appella- 
tion of The Lion-hearted, Coeur de Lion; Military 
gloty was thedarling paffion of his foul; and hence 
his reign became a continual fcene of oppreffion and 
misfortunes. His. charaéter is -accompound of re- 
markable virtues, and remarkable vices. He was 
Opeh, generous; valiant, and fincere; but he was 
revengeful, ambitious, haughty, and cruel. He was 
at once both meanly ayaricioitis; and idly profufe. 
Few printes ever poffeffed a preater fhare of under- 
ftanding,; a more folid judgment, or a mote per- 
fuafive eloquence ; but his headitrong paffions too 
often diverted them to improper objects; His in- 
gratitude and want of filial affection are unpardon= 
able.. He was no friend to the fuperftitious bigotry 
of his age; the love of glory carried him into the 
fields of Paleftine. He faw and detefted the practices 
of the greater part of his clergy: Being preffed by 
Fulk, a zealous preacher of the crufades, to aban- 
don his vices, particularly his pride, avarice; and 


iot 


| voluptuoufnefs; which he called the king’s three 


favourite daughters, he returned him the following 
anfwer: ** Your counfel is juft. I give my pride to 
‘« the Templars; my avarice I beftow upon the monks; 
“‘ and my voluptuoufnefs I refign to my prelates.’ 
But, with all his faults; he was beloved by the Eng- 
lith, though they feverely felt the weight of the taxes 
neceffary to fupport his military expeditions. 


ba 
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A.D. JOHN, who obtained the appellation of 
1199.9 Lackland becauie his father left him no 
inheritance, had made preparations for afcending the 
throne during the captivity of his brothér; though 
Richard, before his departure for the Holy Land, 
had appointed Arthur, fon to his brother Geoffrey, 
his fucceffor, and who was confeffedly the lawful 
heir to the crown, Richard, indeed, afterwards 
‘changed his mind, and, by his laft will, left his 
{ceptre to his brother John. Poffibly he imagined, 
that Arthur, who was only twelve years of age, and 
wholly a ftranger to the Englifh, was incapable of 
fupporting his pretenfions againft the faction of his 
brother, . 
Strengthened by the declaration of Richard, John 
found no difficulty in prevailing on the Englifh to 
declare in his favour; but the barons of his tranf- 
marine dominions fupported the jretenfions of Ar- 
thur, whom they confidered as their lawful fovereign, 
whofe right his predeceffor had no power to fet afide. 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine, declared openly in 
his favour. But Conftantia, the mother of Arthur, 
fearirig the barons would not be able to fupport the 
title of her fon againft the forces of his rival, fent 
the prince to Paris, and put him under the protection 
of Philip. Pleafed with the opportunity of embar- 
raffing the affairs of the king of England, Philip 
declared in favour of the young duke of Britany ; 
garrifoned all his towns and caftles, and caufed him 
to be educated with his own fon. But being involved 
in a quarrel with the court of Rome, on rhs fubject 
of his divorce with his queen Infelburga, he found 
it neceflary to agree to an accommodation, and a final 
_ period feemed to be put to all difputes. 
. io 
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Johii was now at liberty to pafs over into England; 
Where hé met with iio oppofition ; and was crowned 
at Weftminfter on the twehty-feventh of May, in 
prefence of a humerous affembly of the principal 
nobility and cletgy. 

A.D. 1200: But John’s vices were alone fufh- 
cient to raife him very powerful enemies. He fell 
in love with Ifabella; daughter and heirefs of Aymar, 
count of Arigoulefme, one of the moft celebrated 
beauties of the age. His queer, the Heirefs of the 
Gloucefter family; was ftill alive, and Ifabella was 
betrothed to Hugh; earl of Marche. The nuptials, 
indeed, oh account of her tender age, had never been 
confummated ; but fhe had, fome time fince, been 
delivered into the hands of that nobleman. So many 
difficulties feemed to fotm an unfurmountable barrier 
to John’s deftructive paffion, but hé difdained to 
fubmit to the laws of his country, though founded 
on the folid bafis of virtue. Under preterice of con- 
fanguinity, he procured a divorce from Rome; and 
perfuaded Aymar to catry off his daughter, whom 
he foon after married. ‘The pope was highly exaf- 
perated at thefe irregulat proceedings; but John 
regarded neither the thunder of the Vatican, nor the 
refentment of the injured earl: 

A.D.1201. The art of concihatioti was not in 
the catalogue of John’s virtues. He took no care 
to foften the refentment of the earl of Marche, 
he confidered even the moft diftant-advarices towards 
fubmiffion as 4 difgrace to toyalty. He purfued the 
fame imprudent conduct in England; by rigoroufly 
executing the foreft-laws, which were thought to be 
fufficiently abrogated by the charter of Henry il: 
The ear] of Marche aw the mifunderftanding between 

Da John 
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ro2- A.D. 1203. 


John and his Englifh fubjects with pleafure ; and 
being joined by his brother the count d’Eu, they ex- 
cited commotions in Poiétow and Normandy. John 
fummoned an aflembly of his barons ; but they fe- 
fufed to attend him into Normandy, unlefs he con- 
firmed their privileges. But the affociation was not 
yet fuficiently eftablifhed for them to lupport their 


noble refolution, The threatenings and power of 


royalty engaged the greater part of them to fubmit, 


and John paffed over into Normandy at the head of 


an army more than fuffaciers: to reduce the infurgents 5 


but he purfued no, prudent methods: he advanced | 


claims that gave univerfal difcontent : he added daily 
to the public grievances. The barons complained 
to the king of France, as fuperior ‘lord ; and that 


prince infitted upon John’s doing them juttice. He | 


promifed to redrefs all. the grievances that were 
founded on jultice; but as the jurifprudence of the 
times permitted’ that the caufes in’ the lord’s court 
might be decided by fingle combat, John carried with 
him a number of barons whom he retained as cham- 
pions to fight with his difappointed barons. His vat- 
fals, defpifed, offended, and reduced to defpair, once 


more applied to Philip; he received their appeal, and 
began to exert his authority, in order to prevent their. 


oppreffion.. John again promifed to do them juftice, 
and again broke his engagements. This conduct 
rendered him at once odious and contemptible. His 
perfidious and pufillanimous meafures lighted up the 
torch of war and civil difcord. 

A.D. 1203. Alarmed at the dangerous character 
of his uncle, young Arthur determined to feek fecu- 


rity in an union with Philip and the difcontented ba- |, 


rons. He joined the French army, which had already 
begun hoftilities. _ Philip received him with great af- 
fection, gave him his daughter in marriage, and pro- 
mifed to fupport him againft the king of England. 
The progrefs of the French forces was rematkably 
rapid, and John was now defirous of putting a period 
to the military operations. 
roughly exafperated, and openly declared that he 
would not fheathe the fword of war, unlefs the king 
of England would fubmit to refign all his tranfma- 
rine dominions to his nephew, the lawful arid un- 
doubted heir. . 

But John was not yet reduced to fuch humiliating 
conditions; he.determined to defend his territories 
to the laft extremity; but ftill prefled Philip for an 
accommodation upon more reafonable terms. Young 
Arthur gave feveral inftances of his courage and in- 
trepidity but he wanted prudence to conduét mili- 
tary expeditions with fuccefs. He knew that queen 
‘Eleanor was a fworn enemy to his intereft, and was 
therefore defirous of {fecuring her perfon. She re- 
fided in the caftle of Mirabel, the fortifications of 
which were in a ruinous condition, and the garrifon 
too few to make any long refiftance. Arthur deter- 
mined to embrace the firft opportunity of attacking 
the caftle, and being placed by Philip at the head of 
two hundred knights, he precipitately led his {mall 
body of forces againft Mirabel. The caftle was 
taken at the firft affault, but the queen, with the 
greater part of the garrifon, retired into the tower, 
and made a gallant defence. The danger of his mo- 
ther roufed John from the couch of indolence ; he 
marched at the head of an army of Englifh and Bra- 
banders, attacked the camp of Arthur, put his army 
to flight, and took the young prince, together with 
the earl of Marche, and moft of the revolted barons, 
prifoners. The greater part of the captives were 
dent over to England, but Arthur was fhut up in the 
caftle of Falaife, and afterwards removed to the cita- 
del of Rouen. 

John: improved not his victory. 
triumph into Normandy, and Philip abandoned the 
fiege of Arques on his approach. Succefs is often 
the deftruétion of the timorous and bloody: tyrant ; 
it rendered John the execration of mankind. He 
was a ftranger to the gentle feelings of compaffion, 
and pofiefled no, the virtue of magnanimity. He 
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But Philip was tho- 


He retired in 


“ASD. 120%, 


confidered young Arthur as an eternal bar to his am- 
bition ; a perpetual evidence of his treafonable ufur- 
pation ; and imagined that he could never be truly 
happy till he commenced affaffin. Soon after accounts 
were received that the young prince was no more, 
and no one doubted but he fell by the treacherous 
hand of affafination. . The crime was certain, but 
fome dubious circumftances attended the execution. 


| D’Argentré, in his Hift. de Bretagne, gives the fol- 


lowing account of the death of prince Arthur. 
“« John, fays that hiftorian, leading his nephew after 
him like a lamb to the flaughter, brought him from 
Rouen to Cherbourg, that the infernal deed might be 
executed with more privacy. There, late in the 
evening, followed only by a few friends, he mounted 
his horfe, and leaving his attendants, ordered the 
prince to ride.on before him. In this manner’ they 


| pafled along the fea-fide, till a place was difcovered 
| fit for the bloody purpofe: it was a high cliff hang- 


ing over thé fea. John immediately fpurred his 
horfe clofe to the fide of that of Arthur, and laying 
hold of one of the reins of the bridle, ftabbed- the 
young prince feveral times through the body, while 
the terrified victim cried in vain for mercy. Having 
finithed the infernal deed, he threw the body over the 
precipice into the fea.” Othersfay that John affaf- 
{inated the young prince in the prifon at Rouen, and 


‘threw his body into the Seine. 


But in whatever manner the horrid a¢tion was per- 
formed, ‘all Europe juftly accufed John of the mur- 
der: and fortunately for the inftruction of all kings 
it may be faid, that this firft crime was the caufe of 
all his misfortunes. The feudal laws, which in other 
countries had been productive of fo many diforders, 
were in this inftance attended with a fignal example 
of juftice. Conftantia, mother of young Arthur, 
prefented to the court of p:ers in France, a petition 
figned by all the barons in Britany. The king of 
England was ordered to make his appearance, and 
the f{ummons was‘ferved upon him by the ferjeant at 
arms, This accufed prince fent a bifhop to demand 
afafe conduét. ‘* Let him come, faid that monarch, 
he fafely may.” ‘* But will he, afked the bifhop, 
be fafe alfo in returning.” ‘* Yes, anfwered Philip, 
if the judgment of his peers will permit.” John re- 
fufed to obey, and fentence was paffed againft him. 


| He was declared guilty of felony and. parricide; 


and all his feignories and fiefs in France were declared 
to be forfeited. 

Philip. immediately prepared to put the fentence in 
execution : a more favourable event could not have 
happened for annexing to the crown of France fo 
many confiderable fiefs, which, during feveral cen- 
turies, had been difmembered from it. His vaffals 
were in no condition to oppofe his intention :. the in 
human action of John filenced all oppofition, and 
carried his victorious arms into Normandy. Nor 
was the hatred which the inhabitants of that dutchy 
bore to the French of any great confequence: it 
formed but a feeble obftacle to the rapidity of Phi- 
lip’s conquefts. The count of Alencon deferted the 
king of England, and delivered up all the places 
under his command to the French monarch, who now 
feparated his army. » Exafperated at the defertion of 
fo powerful a vaffal, John determined to retake 
Alencgon, and immediately invefted the place. Philip 
faw himielf expofed to the difgrace of fuffering the 
capital of his new ally to be wrefted from him. For- 
tunately a tournament was now held at Gatinois, and 
the fertile genius of Philip furnifhed him with an 
expedient for obtaining a powerful affiftance. He re- 
paired to the tournament, and pointed out the plains 
of Alengon, as the proper field for difplaying their 


| military talents, and infli€ting on a bafe parricide the 


punifhment due to his crimes. The knights vowed 
to chaftife the affaffin, and marched immediately to 
the relief of the befieged. John fled at their ap- 
proach; and never more made any attempt to defend. 
his dominions. He even affeéted to be unconcerned 
at the fuccefs of Philip, ‘+ Let him go on,” faid 
agi 27 pick ae a ne 
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the pufillanimous monarch, ‘I fhall retake in one | 


<< day what has coft him years to acquire.” | John 
inherited the fame difpofition as all tyrannical and 
daftardly princes: he fuffered himfelf to be {tripped 
of his dominions; without making any efforts againft 

eenemy. .— , f yl - ajstar Baigni lis 
cae aleve’ John made no ufe of the temporal, 
he was defirous of employing the {piritual fword: in 
his quarrel: Innocent III: whofe protection he fol- 
licited; was pleafed with any opportunity of exerting 
the authority he had affumed over the princes of 
Europe: He wrote to Philip; commanding hint to 


put a final period to the war; and conclude.a peace | 


with the kino of England. But Philip nobly op- 
aed the tyranny of ae pontiff, and difclaimed the 
temporal authofity he challenged over kings, 
A; D. 1204. Richard de Laci, conftable of Chéfte?, 
and one of the moft able generals of the age, was of 
more fervice to John than the thunder of the Vatican. 
He defended Chateau Galliard for a whole year, with 
the greateft firmnefs and intrepidity. The fortrefs 
was remarkable for its ftrength, and. Philip was 
obliged to fubdue it by famine. The intrepid go- 
vernor, after having repulfed every attempt, fup- 
ported, with remarkable patience, all the miferies of 
famine, was at’ laft fubdued by a fudden attack in 
the night-time, and taken prifoner, with his whole 
garrifon. Philip was charmed with the abilities of 
Laci; and notwithftanding he had given him fo 


much trouble, treated him with the utmoft civility. . 


True magnanimity refpects valour even in any enemy. 

A.D. 1205. Philip found little oppofition in re- 
ducing the other towns and fortreffes of Normandy. 
The inhabitants of Rouen, indeed, at firft deter- 
mined to defend the capital ; but finding all refiftance 


would be in vain, they agreed to deliver up the | 


place, provided they were not relieved in thirty days: 
No fupply arrived, and the French monarch took 


pofieffion of the city. The other towns followed - 


the example of the capital; and Philip enjoyed the 


honour of re-annexing to the crown of France one 


of the fineft provinces of the kingdom, near three 
centuries after it had been ceded by Charles the Simple 
to Rollo the Dane. bits 

John returned to England, covered with difgrace. 
He found at firft fome relief in the pride of the Eng- 
lifh, who were provoked at the infolence of the 
French barons, who had dared to pafs fentence upon 
their king. But his conduct, which was at ence 
tyrannical and pufillanimous, {oon convinced them, 
that the loffes he had fuftained in France were the 
natural confequences of his perfonal cowardice. He 
was now looked upon with contempt ; and his barons 
began to form confpiracies for reducing within proper 
limits the exorbitant prerogatives of the crown. 
Nothing was wanting to complete his misfortunes, 
| but a quarrel with the church, and this he foon 
effected by his imprudence. 

Innocent III. who then filled St. Peter’s chair, 
carried the papal ufurpations much higher than any 
of his predeceffors. Not contented with endeavour- 
ing to extend the authority of the Roman pontiff 
over all the potentates of Europe, he was ambitious 
of reducing the ecclefiaftics themfelves to the fame 
degree of fervitude. He pretended, that the difpofal 
of all benefices jultly belonged to the fucceffors of 


St. Peter; and that they had aright to employ all | 


the revenues of the church whenever the intereft of 
the papal fee demanded affiftance. ‘The imprudence 
of the monks of Canterbury foon furnifhed him 
with an opportunity of carrying thefe pretenfions 
into execution. 

A.D. 1206. Thefe monks enjoyed the privilege, 
on the death of a primate, to name a fucceffor, but 
it was ufual, before they filled an office of fuch im- 
portance, to obtain the king’s confent, and it was 
alfo generally allowed, that the fuffragan bifhops had 
voices in the election. There are, however, times, 
when the moft facred rights are ufurped by unthink- 


ing men, who, in order to promote their own intereft, 


H Ni * id . A: D. 1206: 


make no difficulty of having recourfe to the mot’ 
extraotdinary methods. On the death of Hubert; 
archbifhop of Canterbury, who paid the debt of 
nature about the clofe of the preceding year the 
junior monks met clandeftinely in the night, eleéted 
Reginald, their fub-prior, to the vacant dignity; and 
placed him on the archiepifcopalthrone. “Knowing 
that this election’ was not valid; vmiefs the pope's 
confent could be obtained, they-enjoined him fecrecy 
and jent him immediately to Rome} to! be confirmed! 
by the pontiff. . Elated with his elevation; Reginald 
fuffered his vanity to get the better of his prudence: 
he endeayoured not to: conceal the intention of) his’ 
journey ; fo that the fecret was known in England 
long before he ctofied the Alps. John was highly 
exatperated; the monks protefted againft the elections 
and the fuffragan bithops, afferted their privilege: 
The juniors thentfelves; afhamed of their condué, 
and difpufted at the levity of Reginald, werevery 
defirous of annulling the election. The chapter was 
accordingly affembled, and John de Gray; bifhop of 
Norwich, was chofen primate, without one diffenting: 
voice. Twelve monks were immediately difpatched 
to Rome, to follicit his confirmation. .The eppor- 
tunity now offered which Innocent had fo long de- 
fired; and he detetmined to embrace it: He anriulled 
both elections; and infifted; that the monks fent to 
his holinefs fhould elect cardinat Langton into’ the 
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archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury: The monks re- 


prefented, that they had no authority from their 
convent to make fuch election; and that it would 
not only be contrary to all the laws of equity, ‘but 
alfo to the canons of the church; But Innocent 
was determined to be obeyed; he liftened not to the 
voice of reafon,; and the remonftrances of the monks 
were urged in vain: He even threatened them with 
the terrors of excommunication; if they refuted to 
obey his orders; and ufed every menace in his power 
to terrify them into obedience: One of their number 
had the courage to perfevere in this oppofition ; the 
re{t were intimidated, and elected cardinal Langton 
archbifhop of Canterbury. has 

Innocent himfelf; however bigotted to the power 
of the Roman fee; could not imagine; but this fla- 
grant ufurpation muft excite the hicheft refentment 
in the court of England; and therefore he wrote a 
very mollifying letter to John ; fent him a prefent of 
four golden rings, fet with precious ftones; the value 
of which he endeavoured to enhance; by explaining 
the many myftertes they implied: He defired him 
to obferve, with the mott ferious attention; the form, 
the matter, and the colour Of thefe rings. © ** The 
‘¢ form,” faid the pope; “* is round, reprefenting 
“¢ eternity, which Has neither beginning nor énd ; 
«< and hence you ought to learh your duty of afpir- 
‘¢ ing from earthly to heavenly objects, from things 
«< temporal to things eternal. The number Four 
«« being a fquare, denotes fteadinefs of mind, which 
“< neither profperity nor adverfity can fubvert; fixed 
‘© for ever on the folid bafis of the four cardinal 
“ virtues. The matter, which is gold; the moft 
‘¢ precious of metals, fhadows out wifdom, thé moft 
«© precious of all accomplifhments, and juftly pre- 
‘© ferred by Solomon to riches, power; and all ex- 
‘* terior attainments. The blue colour of the éme- 
“¢ rald reprefents Faith, the verdure of the fapphire, 
“« Hope; the rednefs of the ruby, Charity; the 
‘© fplendor of the topaz; Good Works.” _ 

This explanation, which, in that age; was gfeatly 
admired, though it appears exttemely ridiculous is 
our’s, produced not the defired effet. John was 
enflamed with the utmoft rage, and threatened the 
moft exemplary vengeance againft all that had been 
concerned in the late collufive election. But when 
he heard that the monks of Canterbury, dreading 
the vengeance of the court of Rome, were inclined 
to fupport the choice; his paffion knew no bounds, 
He immediately difpatched two refolute knights, 
whofe violent tempers were equal to the ferocity of 
their manners, to expel the monks from their con- 

vent, 
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vent, They performed their orders with the greateft 
punctuality; the fathers were obliged to feek their 
fafety in a precipitate flight. They left the knights 
in’ full. poifeffien-of their eftates, their houfes and 
effects. : 

© Innocent faw this violonce with ‘a fecret. fatisfac- 
tion’; he was perfuaded that by purfuing fuch violent 
meafures, John would. ultimately fink in the conteft. 
He followed notihis example ; he had recourte to the 
fofter arts of perfuafion, till he found the thunder of 
the vatican produce the defired effect. He wrote a 
very conciliating letter to John, befeeching him not 
to oppofe the determination of his. {piritual father, 
who was continually labouring for his eternal happi- 
nefs. He defired him to refleét on the confequences 
that attended a fimilar oppofition in his father Henry; 
and begged him not to refift the church of God, nor 
perfecute any longer, that eaufe for which the holy 
martyr St. Thomas facrificed his life, and who was 
now fo juftly venerated by the people. But John 
was firm to his purpofe and had his principles of 
refiftance been founded on the folid bafis of virtue, 
his behaviour would haye merited the higheft ap- 
plaufe. But the vices of John had rendered him 
contemptible ; he could not hope to be fupported by 
his fubjeéts. The pope knew this, and determined 
to perfevere. He commanded the bifhops of Lon- 
don, Ely, and Worcefter to expoftulate with him, 
and if he perfevered in his difobedience, to threaten 
the kingdom with aninterdict. John was exafperated 
almoft to madnefs at the infolent behaviour of the 
pontiff. He fwore that if the pope prefumed to pro- 
nounce the fentence, he would put out the eyes, and 
cut off the nofes of all the Roman clergy he could 
Gnd in his dominions. In vain were all the perfua- 
fions of the bifhops to mitigate his fury, he wrote a 
letter to the pore, ‘telling his holinefs, that he looked 
upon his proceedings as an infult upon royalty ; that 
his own kingdom, furnifhed a: fufficient number of 
clergymen, eminent at once for their learning and 
piety, without fuffering thofe of a foreign feminary 
to be intruded upon him, that he was determined to 
maintain the eleGtion of the bifhop of Norwich to 
the utmoft extremity ; and concluded with telling 
the pontiff, that if he refufed to do him juftice in 
this particular, he would prohibit all commerce be- 
tween his fubjeéts and the Roman fee ; nor fuffer any 
appeals to be made to a foreign tribunal. 

Innocent, who knew the animofity which already 
fubfifted between John and his people, was not to 
be diverted from his purpofe. He thundered out the 
dreadful fentence of interdiétion againft the king- 
dom. This cenfure had all the requifites for excit- 
ing a popular commotion. The ruin of his people 
was involved in the punifhment of the king. The 
exterior parts of religion ceafed immediately. The 
altars were {tripped of their ornaments: the images, 
the crofies, the ftatues of faints, and all the holy re- 
lics were laid upon the ground... The churches were 
fhut againft the laity, and divine fervice was fuppref- 
fed. Even the facraments were no longer adminifter- 
ed but to dying perfons ; nor the dead fuffered to be 
buried in confecrated ground, The fevereft penances 
were commanded, and every pleafure, every enter- 
tainment, ftrictly forbidden. 

Inan age of fuperftitious bigotry, when the peo- 
ple were thoroughly perfuaded that the pontiff: was 
the true vicegerent of heaven, and that the divine 
vengeance and indignation were the inevitable confe- 
quences of his fentence, it is no wonder that the 
whole nation fhould be alarmed; and that every per- 
-fon in the kingdom fhould exert all his power to 
avert fuch dreadful calamities from the kingdom. 
But John was not to be moved with tears and iuppli- 
cations. He oppofed with the moft obftinate: in- 
flexibility, every attempt to remove the {courge, and 
reftore tranquillity to his dominions. He punifhed 
with the utmoft rigour, all who fubmitted to the 
orders of the popes whether bifhops, monks or fecu- 
lar clergy. . Some of the ecclefiaftics, indeed, difre- 
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garded the cenfure of the Roman pontiff. The Cifter- 
cian order continued to’ perform divine fervice pub- 
lickly 5. the bifhops of Winchefter and Norwich tol- 
lowed their examples, and feveral of the moft emi- 
nent divines openly preached againft thefe pro- 
ceedings, which they called unjuft and unwarranta- 
ble, An exertion of prudent vigour therefore might 
have difipated the tempeft: but John liftened not td 
the voice of reafon ; he followed the dictates of his 
headf{trong paflions, which led him to the brink of »a 
precipice that threatened his deftruction. 

The kingdom laboured feveral years under this 
cenfure: but John was fo far from being reclaimed, 
that he became more tyrannical than ever: his cruel- 
ties increafed in the fame proportion with the danger 
of his government. The ciergy were the particular 
objects of his fury. He feized upon their tempora- 
lities ; he drove them from their monafteries, and in- 
fied on them every kind of indignity : he endea- 
youred to retaliate on them the fufferings of himfelf 
and his people. But his defpotifm was not confined 
to the clergy, the laity alfo felt the weight of his op- 
preffion. He not only enforced the foreft laws, which 
had always excited troubles and diftrefs, he likewife 
ordered all the mounds of his forefts to be levelled, 
that his deer might range at large, to the inexprefhible 
diftrefs of the hufbandmen. But fo inconfiftent were 
the meafures of this infatuated prince, that even 
while he had recourfe to thefe violent oppreffions, he 
felt the crown totter on his head, and had recourfe. to 
the moft extraordinary ftretch of power to enforce 
the obedience of his barons, He compelled them to 
give him hoftages for their good behaviour and fide- 
lity. ‘The greater number complied with this de- 
mand; but when the king’s meflengers came to the 
caftle of William de Baroufe, a nobleman of great 
power in the Marches of Wales, his lady replied, 
“© That fhe would never truft her fon to the care of a 
prince, who had imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his own nephew.” Baroufe, who knew the ervel 
temper of John, and that the farcafm of his wife 
would never be patdoned, fled, with his family, into 
Ireland. But the place of their retreat was foon 
known, and John gave a loofe to his cruelty. The 
lady and her fon were fhut up in prifon, and ftarved 
todeath. The nobleman himfelf efcaped to the con- 
tinent. 

A.D. 1211. Johnhad long feared the fentence 
of excommunication ; and was very defirous of avert~ 
ing the dreadful fhaft. He difpatched the abbot of 
Beaulieu on an embaffy to Rome, to effect, if poffi- 
ble, a reconciliation with the pontiff. Cardinal 
Langton was immediately ordered to repair to Eng- 
land; but the propofals not being equal to what the 
pope demanded, he broke off the conference abruptly 
and returned to the continent. Innocent now pre+ 
pared to launch the dreadfui. bolt of excommunica- 
tion againft John, and to abfolve his fubjects from 
their oaths of allegiance. But notwithftanding the 
power of Rome, and the cruelties which John had 
exercifed on his fubjects, a few only of the Englifh 
bifhops could be prevailed upon to pubhith the fen- 
tence, which, however, produced the defired effect. 
The prelate, who dreaded the power and cruelty of 
the king, ftole out of the kingdom, and the barons 
entered into cabals againft him. This ecclefiaftical 
thunderbolt was really terrible, becaufe the pope gave 
the kingdom of England to Philip of France, a prince 
who wanted neither power nor inclination to affert his 
claim. The pontiff did more, he promifed him the 
remiffion of all his fins, if he fucceeded in the tre- 
duétion of England. He even granted the fame in- 
dulgences on account of this expedition, as had been 
given to thofe who went into Afia to recover the 
Holy Land from the infidels. The facinating luftre 
of the Englith diadem, wholly changed the opinion 
of Philip. He did not now tell his holineis, that 
the pope had no right to give away crowns, His own 
kingdom had been interdiéted fome years before, and 
he himfelf excommunicated by this very pope, for 

attempting 
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attempting to. marry another wife:, .He then afferted 
the independence of his own.crown, and declared 


had proved himfelf fo bad a fubject as to obey the 


ope: but he thought quite differently, whemhe faw |} 


Eaetelf commiffioned with the execution’ of .a bulls 


which was. to.put England into his poffeflion, He | 
at bed that very princefs, whofe di- | 


took again to ; 
vorce had been the caufe of fo many excommunicas 


*« fail: your troops will certainly defert you in the 
«° day of battle; they will never fight againft the 
s* arm of Omnipotence, , One refource only 1s left, 
“ which is that of fubmitting yourfelf abfolutely to 
* ‘the protection of the Holy See.” John was now 
completely humbled; he feared the power of Philip, 
and dreaded the defertion of his barons. The advice 
of Pandolf only, promifed ‘him. fufficient affiftance, 
and he determined to embrace it... Accordingly he 
repaired to the prelate, and, in the prefence of tour 
ot his principal barons, he promifed, that he would 
receive cardinal Langton as primate, that he would 
make reparation to the clergy, and that he would 
inftantly confign aconfiderable {um for that purpofe. 

But this was not fufficient to free John from his 
prefent embarafled fituation, Philip only waited the 
legate’s return, to embark his forces, and wreft:the 
{ceptre from his hand: he, therefore, thought it ne- 
ceflary to put himfelf and his kingdom under: the 
protection of the pope. Accordingly he repaired to 
the houfe of the Knights Templars at Dover, where 
he refigned the two kingdoms of England and Ire- 
land to the holy fee, acknowledged himfelf the vaffal 
of the pope, and promifed to. pay him an annual 
tribute of athoufand marks. It was alfo ftipulated, 
that if either he, or any. of his fucceffors, fhould 
ever infringe upon thofe engagements, he, or they, 
fhould forfeit all right to the two crowns. ‘This 
difgraceful treaty was followed by the truly humili- 
ating ceremony of homage... The king, unarmed, 
and on his knees, appeared before Pandolf, feated on 
a throne. In that degrading pofture he fwore fealty 
to the pope. . 

A fum of money. was then put into. the legate’s 
hands, as the firft payment of this tribute; and 
John himfelf prefented him with the crown and 
{ceptre. The imperious prieft, to fhew his triumph 
over the fallen monarch, had the infolence.to trample 
the money under foot. He, indeed, returned the 
regalia to the king, but not without declaring, in an 
audible voice, that he muft confider it as.a particular 
favour of the Roman fee. _ Nor-would Pandolf take 
off the interdiét and excommunication, till the exiled 
clergy had received full fatisfaction for their loffes. 

IX 


i him frem profecuting his’ defign. 


- ever pretended any claim to that kingdom, 
- perated at thisremonftrance, Philip ordered the earl 
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} England, paffed over to the continent; where Philip 
thefe papal cenfures infolent and abulive..: He feized | 
the temporalities of every ecclefiaftic in, France who | 


was waiting for him, every thing beitig ready for the 
armarhent to put to-fea, The legate immediately 
repaired to the .prince’s court, and informed him, 
that heswas ‘no. longer permitted to make a defcent 


/ upon England, now: become a fief of the. Roman 


ehurch,;| and that John was under the proteétion of 
the holy fee; Philip, at once furprifed and incenfed 


| at this'declaration, treated the legate as an impoftor. 
} He told. him, that he had made thefe preparations at 


an imménfe expence, at the prefling inftances of the 


| pope; dnd therefore, that no contrary orders; nor 


even all the threats of the Vatican; fhould now deter 


2 He. immediately 
fummoned a general council, wherein he painted the 


| pope’s infidions: proceedings iti the moft glaring 
|. colours, and defired their advite with regard to pro- 
| fecuting the detign againft England; ‘Mhey all ex- 
| prefied. their abhorrence of the pope’s duplicity; and 
| the greater part declared for making’ the intended 
| defcents 
| from the general opinion, but declared ftrongly 
) againft it. 


The earl of Flanders not only diffented 


He boldly told Philip,.‘that his expedi- 
tion.againft England was inconfiftent with juttice, 
and the laws of nations; as none of his anceftors 


Exafs 


to. quit his dominions,: and immediately turned. the 


) armament he had raifed for an expedition into Eng 


land, againft Flanders.. But William earl of Salif= 


bury, at the head of an Englifh fleet fitted out to 
guard the’channel, fell with fuch fury on the French 


tranfports, that one hundred of them were funk, 
and three hundred taken, Philip perceiving that 
the total deftruction of his fhips was inevitable, fet 
fire to'the reft, as the only method to prevent their 


falling into the hands of the Englifh. 


John was defirous of purfuing this advantage over 
Philip, but his barons refufed to join the ftandard of 
an excormmunicated prince. He‘ therefore wrote a 
yery prefling letter to Langton; befeeching him to 
come with all expedition, and give him abfolution, 
affuring him, that he would, ‘to the utmoft of his 
power, love, defend, and maintaiti the church and 
clergy againft all their adverfaries; that he would 
re-eftablifh the wholefome laws of his predecefiors, 
particularly thofe of king Edward; and that he 
would annul all oppreffive edicts, and judge every 
man according to juftice and equity: The prelate 
obeyed; and, on. the above conditions, pave him 
abfolution in the cathedral church of Winchefter, 
before. the principal nobility and clergy of the 
kingdom, 

A.D. 1214. John being now delivered from 
this vexatious affair, attempted to carry the war 
into the dominions of Philip; but he wanted both 
courage and prudence to lead an army againft an 
enemy. He befieged a caftle near Angiers’; but the 
approach of an army, under the cornmand of prince 
Lewis, excited all his natural timidity. He raifed 
the fiege with the utmoft precipitation, leaving be- 
hind him all his tents, machines, and baggage. A 
few days after, advice arrived, that Philyp had de- 
feated, at Bovines, the emperor Otho; who had en- 
tered France at the head of one hundred arid fifty 
thoufand Germans., This victory eftablifhed for ever 
the reputation of Philip, and put a final period to 
all John’s hopes of conqueft. He returned to Eng 
land, covered with difgrace. 

Nor was peace yet eftablithed in England. Though 
the feudal government, fince the Norman conqueit, 
had fet bounds to the fovereign authority, the prero- 
gatives of the crown had been very greatly extended. 
The Englith nobility were now determined to affume 
the fame privileges which thofe of fimilar rank en- 
joyed in the other kingdoms of Europe. The 
charter pafiled by Henry I. renewed by Stephen, and 
confirmed by Henry Hl. had flattered the people 
with liberty, without communicating to them any 
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real advantages: the form appeared lovely, ‘but it 
was deftitute of fubftance. Thevarticles: had. never 


been executed on the part»of the crown, and the 


whole was now nearly forgotten.) ‘Fhe barons’ were 
roufed from the couch of. indolence: by the de- 
bauchery, the meanneds, the violence, and the tyranny 
of John. Both clergy and laity joined in oppofing 
the tyrant of their country. « Archbifhop: Langton 
became the head of a faction. The promife the 
king had made at. the ‘time he received abfolution, 
furnifhed the primate swith: pretences for’ a revolt. 
He aflembled the barons; he produced a charter of 
Henry I. which he had fortunately. found in the 
library of a monaftery, and exhorted them to join 
firmly in infifting on\a renewal and folemn ‘con- 
firmation of that contract: of privileges. “Pleafed 
with the opportunity of fetting bounds to the royal 
authority, and of procuring a pofitive declaration of 
the rights of Englifhmen, the barons took an oath 
to adhere firmly to, each other; planned ‘meafures 
for forcing the king to granttheir requeft, fhould he 
be difpofed to refute it; and agreed to meet at Lon- 
don foon after Chriftmas, to prefent ina body their 
common petition. 

A. Ds 1215, They accordingly affembled at the 
capital on the day appointed, and demanded of the 
king a renewal of Henry’s charter, and a confirma- 
tion of the laws) of Edward. the Confeffor. The 
king, alarmed at their number, zeal, and unanimity, 
promifed to give them a pofitive anfwer at Kafter. 
In the mean time he laboured, with the utmoft. affi- 
duity, to gain the clergy over to his intereft, by 
making» them the moft lavifh conceffions. \~He 
granted thema charter, by which he granted to them 
she clection to all vacant benefices; referving‘only 
the right of a congé delire, and to fubjoin a con- 
firmation of the election; but declaring, that if 
either of thefe were delayed, the choice fhotild  ne- 
verthelefs: be’ deemed valid:; At the fame time, he 
implored the affiftance .of the pope, and vowed’ to 
lead an army into. Paleftine, not doubting but he 
fhould receive from the church that proteétion which 
fhe had granted to every prince engaged in thofe 
pious expeditions. It was: the intereft. of Innocent 
to protect his vaffal, in order to fecure his fubmiffion. 
But the Englith clergy, weary with the defpotifm of 
the Roman court, and who regretted the lofs of 
thofe privileges which the pontiff treated with con- 
tempt, openly profefied their zeal for the liberty of 
the people. This encouraged the barons to proceed 
with alacrity; and though they expected to have 
the pope, as well as the king, to’contend with, they 
did not defpair of fuccefs , they determined to pro- 
cure a charter of liberties, or perifh in the glorious 
attempt. 

When the feaft of Eafter approached, the king 
defired to have a fchedule of the different articles of 
their pretenfions. The barons immediately prepared 
the writing requefted ; and advanced in a body to 
Brackley, within fifteen miles of Oxford, where the 
court then refided, and fent the fchedule by the 
archbifhop of Canterbury and the earl of Pembroke. 
The king read the demands of. the barons, and burft 
into the moft furious paffion, afking, ‘“ Why they 
«¢ did not alfo demand his crown??? Swearing, that 
he would never grant them liberties which muft 
reduce the king to the ftation of a flave. 

The primate immediately. communicated this an- 
fwer to the difcontented barons, who immediately 
elected Robert Fitz-Walter their general, under the 
title of “The Marefchal of the army of God, and 
“of the Holy Church.” They ftaid not for any 
farther anfwer from John, but immediately began 
hoftilities. They publifhed a proclamation, inviting 
the reft of the nobility to join them in this national 
caufe. They advanced towards London, and en- 
tered the capital without oppofition. Almoft all the 
nobility now joined the ftandard of the barons, 
and John was left at Odiham, in Surry, with the poor 
retinue of only feven knights... He made -feveral 
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whole difpute to the pope, and fign any charter that 
his holinefs fhould approve. This was refufed. 
He then propofed to empower eight barons ‘to fettle 
the conteft, four of them to be chofen by himfelf, 
and four by the infurgents. But this offer was alfo 
rejected. John now perceived that all oppofiuon 
would be in vain: he faw himfelf abandoned by his 
fubjects, and was obliged to confent to the demands. 
of the barons. : m 

Runimede, a place between Windfor and Staines, 
was appointed for holding a conference between the 
king and the confederates ; where, after a debate of 
a few days, the king fiened, on the. nineteenth of 
June, the celebrated charter of Englifh liberties, 
This famous deed, which is ftill confidered as the 
foundation of Britifh freedom, either’ granted or 
fecured very’ important privileges ; and therefore it, 
was thought neceflary to give a faithful tranflation of 
it here, where, it is prefumed, every Englifhmaa 
will expeé ‘to find iz.“ ” a 


MAGNA CHARTAs or, The Charter of 
Liberties, granted by King John to his Subjects, 
in the Year 31245. : eat ey 

**. JOHN, by the grace of God, king of England, 
lord of Ireland, duke of Normandy and Aquitaine, 
and earl of Anjou; to the archbifhops, ~bifhops,. 
abbots, earls, barons, jufticiaries of ‘the foretts, 
fheriffs, governors, officers, and to all bailiffs, and 
other his faithful fubjects, greeting. Know ye, that 
we, in the prefence of God, and for the health of 
our foul, and the fouls of all our anceftors and heirs, 
and to the honour of God, and the exaltation of the 
Holy Church, and amendment of our kingdom, by, 
advice of our venerable fathers, Stephen; archbifhop, 
of Canterbury, primate of all England, and cardinal, 
of the holy Roman church; Henry, archbifhop of, 
Dublin ;.. Witham, bifhop of London; Peter of. 
Winchefter;: Joceline of Bath and Glaftonbury ; 
Hugh of Lincoln; Walter of Worcefter; William 
of Coventry; Benedict'of Rochefter, bifhops: and 
mafter Pandolf, the pope’s fub-deacon and ancient 
fervant ; brother Aymeric, mafter of the temple in 
England; and the noble perfons William Marefchal, 
earl of Pembroke ; William earl of Salifbury ; Wil- 
liam “earl ‘of Warren; Wilham earl of Arundel; 
Alande Galloway, conftable of Scotland; Warin 
Fitz-gerald, Peter Fitz-herebert; and Hubert de 
Burgh, fenefchal of Poictou,; Hugo de Neville: 
Mathew Fitz-herebert; Thomas Baflet; Alan Baffler, 
Philip de Albiney ; Robert de Ropele; John Ma- 
re{chal; John Fitz~Hugh ; and others our liege-men, 
have, in the firft place, granted to God, and by this 


our preient charter, confirmed for us and our heirs 
for ever. 


I. **’Phat the church of England fhall be free, | 


and enjoy her rights intire, and her liberties invio- 
lable. And we will have them fo tobe ‘obferved, 
that it may appear from hence, that the freedom of 
elections, which was reckoned chief and indifpen- 
fable to the Englifft church, and which we granted 
and confirmed by our charter, and obtained. the con- 
firmation of from pope Inhocent III. before the dif 
cord between us and our barons, was granted of 
mere free will; which charter we fhall obferve, and 
do will it to be faithfully obferved by our heirs for 
ever. 

II. ‘* We have alfo granted to all freemen of our 
kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, all the under 
written liberties, to have and to hold them and their 
heirs, of us and our heirs. 

Ill. ** If any of our earls, or barons, or others, 
who hold of us in chief by military fervice, fhall 
die, and at the time of his death, his heir fhall be of 
full age, and owe a relief, he fhall have his inheri- 
tance by the ancient relief, that is to fay, the heir 
or heirs of an earl, for'a whole earl’s berony, by an 


hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a knight, for 
-a whole knight’s fee, by an hundred fhillings at moft;” 
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and whoever oweth lels, fhall give lefs; according to 
the ancient cuftom of fees.” 

IV: * But if the heirof,any fuch fhall be under 
age, and fhall be in ward,” (his lord {hall not have 
the wardfhip of himy-nor-his land; before he hath re- 
ceived his homage; and after fuch heir fhall be in 
ward,-and:attain'to the age of one and twerity years) 
<¢ when hecomes of age, heifhall have his inheritance 
withoutrelief, or without fine.” (Yet fo that if he 
be made a knight while-he is under age, neverthelefs 
the lands fhall remain in cuftody.of the lord; until the 
aforelaid time.) EL Os zi salt; mids lo vt 
2 Mic $ Fhé warden of -the! land of fuch: heir; who 
fhall be under-age, ~fhall not take of the land of fuch 
heir, other than reafonable iffues, reafonable cuftoms, 
and reafonable fervices;>and that without deftruction 
and waite of the tenants or-eftects” (upon the eftate:) 
« And if we fhall commit the euardianfhip of thofe 
lands to the fheriff, or anyother who is anfwerable to 
us for the iffues of the lands and ifvhe fhall. make 
deftruction and waite upon the wood-lands, we will 
compel him to give fatisfaction, and.ithe land fhall 
be committed to lawful and difcreet tenants of that 
fee, who fhall be anfwerable for the iffues to us, or 
to him to whom we fhall affign them. . And if we 
fhall give or fell tosany-one the wardfhip of any fuch 
lands, and if-he makes: deftruction. or wafte. upon 
them, he fhall-lofe the wardfhip itfelf, which fhall 
be committed to two lawful and difcreet tenants of 
that fee, who fhall in like-manner, be anfwerable to 
us as aforefaid.” if ar 

VI..«¢ But the warden, fo long as he-fhall have the 
wardihip of the land, fhall keep up the houfes, 
parks, warrens, ponds, mills and other things per- 
taining to the land, out of the iffues of the fame 
land ; and fhall reftoreto the heir, when he becomes 
of age, his whole land; ftocked with ploughs and 
carriages, according as the time of wainage fhall_ re- 
quire, and the iffues of the land can reafonably bear.” 
(And all thefe things fhall be obferved in the cuftos 
dies of vacant archbifhoprics, bifhoprics, abbies, 
priories, churches, and dignities which appertain to 
us ;-except that thefe ward{hips are not to be fold.) 

VIL. “ Heirs fhall be married without difparage- 
ment, fo as that before matrimony fhall be contracted, 
thofe who are neareft in blood to the heir fhall be ac- 
quainted with it,” fs Srht ule by 

VIL. “ A widow; after the death of her hufband, 
fhall forthwith, and without difficulty have her mar- 
riage and inheritance, nor fhall fhe give any thing 
for her dower, or her marriage, or her inheritance, 
which her hufband and fhe held at the time of his 
death : and fhe may remain in the manfion-houle of 
her hufband forty days after his death ; within which 
time her dower fhall be affigned.”. (If it was not af- 
fiened before, or unlefs the houfe fhall be a cattle , 


and if fhe departs from the caftle, there fhall forth- | 


with be proyided for her a complete houfe, in which 
fhe may decently dwell, till her dower be to her af- 
figned, as hath been faid ; and fhe fhall, in the mean 
time, have her reafonable eftover, that is, compe- 


_ tent maintenance, outof the common revenue. And | 


there fhall be affigned to her for her dower, the third 
part of all her hufband’s lands which were in his life- 


time, except fhe were endowed with lefs at the church 
door. ) 

UX. ‘* No widow fhall be diftrained to marry her- 
felf, fo long as fhe has a mind to live without a huf- 
band. But yet fhe fhall give fecurity that fhe will 
not marry without our affent, if fhe holds of us; 
or without the confent of the lord of whom fhe holds, 
if fhe holds of another.” 

X. ‘* Neither we, nor our bailiffs, fhall feize any 
land or rent for any debt, fo long as there fhall be 
chattels of the debtor’s upon the premifes, fufficient 
to pay the debt,” (and the debtor be ready to fatisfy 
it.) ‘* Nor fhall the fureties of the debtor be diftrain- 
ed, folong as the principal debtor is fufficient for 
the payment of the debt.” 
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XI. “ Andif. the principal deBtot fhall failin- the 
payment of.the debt, not having wherewithal to-pay 
it,” (or will not difcharge wher he is able,) “then 
the fureties fhall dnfwer thé debt; ahd; if they will; 
they fhall have the lands and rents of thé. debtor, 
until they fhall be fatisfied for the debt which ‘they 


toy 


paid for him -unlefs the principal.debtor .can.fhew 


himielf acquitted thereof, againtt the faid fureties?? | 

XII. “If any one have borrowed any thing of the 
Jews; more orlefs; and dies before the debt be {atis- 
fed, there {hall be no intereft paid for that debt, fo 
long as the heir is under agesiof whomfoever he may 
hold ; and if the debt falls into our hands; we: will 
take.only the chattels mentioned in the charterior int 
ftrument.” ‘ ¥ boosting [art 

XU. “(And if any one fhall die indebtéd tothe 
the Jews; his wite fhall have her dower; and pay not 
thing of that debt; andif the deceafed left-children 
under age; they fhall have neceffaries provided for 
them, according tothe tenement, or. real eftate, of 
the deceafed; and out: of the refidue the debt hall be 
paid; faving, however, the fervice of the lords. In 
liké manner let it be with the debts due'to other. per- 
fons than Jews,” iinet 3 be Jo 

XIV: ‘No feutage; or aid, fhall be impofed in 
eur kingdom; unlefs by the common council of our 
kingdom, except for ranfornine our perfon, and mak- 
ing our eldeft fon a knight, and once for marrying 
our eldeft daughter; and for thefe there fhall be paid 
only a reafonable aid.” lor 

XV, ‘In like manner it fhall be coreerning the 
aidsiof the city of London ; and thecity of London 
fhall have allits ancient liberties; and tree cuftoms, 
as well by land as by water.” 

XVI. “ Purthermore; we will and orant, that all 
other cities; and boroughs, andtowns,” (and barong 
of cinque ports) ‘¢ and ports, fhall have all their li- 
berties and free cuftoms ; and for holding the coms 
moncouncil of the kingdom concerning the affeff 
ments of their aids; except in the three cafes afore- 
Taig. jen. <5 : , slower. rts 

_XVU. “And for the affeffing of {cutages; we 
fhall. caufe to be fummoned the archbifhops, bifhops, 
abbots, earls, and great barons of the realm, fingly 
by our letters,” ' Py . 

XVIII. “* And furthermore, we. fhall caufe to be 
fummoned in general, by our fheriffs and bailiffs, all 
athers who hold of us in chief, ata certain day, that 
is to fay, forty days before their meeting at leaft, and 
to acertain place; and in all letters of fuch fum- 
mons, we will declare the caufe of the fumimons.” 

XIX. And fummons being thus made, the bufi- 
nefs fhall proceed on the day appointed, according to 
the advice of fuch as fhall be prefenty although alt 
that were fummoned come not,” . 

XX, “ We will not, for the future; grant to-any 
one that he may take aid of his own free tenants,.un- 
lefs to ranfom his body, and to make his eldeft fon a 
knight, and once to marry his eldeft daughter; and 
for thefe there fhall only be paid.a reafonable aid.” 

XXI, “* No man fhall be diftrained to perform 
more fervice for a knight’s fee; or other free tenementy 
than is due from thence.” p 

XXII. ‘© Common pleas fhalt rot follow our 
court, but fhall be holden in fome certain place ; 
trials upon the writs of novel diffeifin, and of mort 
danceftor, and of darreine prefentment, fhall not be 
taken but in. their proper counties; and afters this 
manner. We, or, if we fhall be out of the realm; 
our chief jufticiary, fhall fend two jufticiaries through 
every county four times a» years; who, with four 
knights, chofen out of every fhire by the people, fhalk 
hold the faid affizes in the county, on the day, and at 
the place appointed.” 

XXIII. “| And if any matters canhot be deter- 
mined on the day appointed for holding the affizes im 
each county, fo many of the knights and freeholders 
as have been at the affizes aforefaid; fhall be appointed 


| to decide them, as is neceflary, according as their is 


more 
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moretor lefs bufinefs.” |(Affizes “of darreine prefent- 
ment to churches fhall be always taken betore the 
juftictaries of the bench. 

XXIV. “ A freeman fhall not be amerced for a 
fmalbfault, but according to the degree of the fault ; 
and for a great crime, in proportion to the heinoufnels 
of it, faving to him his contenement ; and after the 
fame manner a merchant, faving to him his mer- 
chandife. 

XXV.“ And>a villain (of any other than our 
own)! fhall be amerced after the fame manner, faving 
to him his wainage, if he falls under our amercia- 
ment ;.and none of the aforefaid amerciaments fhall 
be affefled but by the oath of honeft men of the 
neighbourhood. (Of the county.) 

XX VI. * Earls and barons fhall not be amerced 
but by their peers, and according to the degree of 
the offence. > - 

XXVIL “ No ecclefiaftical perfon fhall be amerced 
for his lay-tenement, but according to the proportion 
of the others aforefaid, and not according to the 
yalue of his ecclefiaftical benefice. 

_X XVIII. “* Neither.atown, nor any tenement, fhall 
be diftrained to make bridges over rivers, unlefs that 
anciently and-of right they are bound to do it. (No 
river, for the future, fhall be embanked, but what 
was embanked in the time of king Henry, our 
grandfather. } 

X XIX. “ No -theriff, caftellan, coroner, or other 
our bailiffs, fhall hold pleas of the crown. 

XXX. “All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, 
and trethings, fhall ftand at the old ferm, without 
any increafe, except in our demefne manors. 

XXXI. “If any one holding of us a lay-fee, 
dies; and the fheriff,. or our bailiff, fhew our letters- 
patent of funimons concerning the debt due to us 
trom the deceafed, it fhall be lawful for the fheriff, 
or our-bailiff, to attach and regifter the chattels of 
the deceafed found upon his lay-fee, to the value of 
the debt, by the view of lawful men, ‘fo as nothing 
be removed until our whole debt be paid; and the 
reft fhall be left to the executors, who are to fulfil 
the will of the deceafed. And if there be nothing 
due from-him to us, all the chattels fhall remain to 
the deceafed, faving to his wife and children their 
reafonable? fhares. 

XXXII. “If any freeman fhall die inteftate, his 
chattels fhall be diftributed by the. hands of his 
neareft relations and friends, by view of the church, 
faving to every one his debts, which the deceafed 
owed to him. 

XXXIII. ‘* No conftable or bailiff of our’s fhall 

take corn, or other chattels, of any man, (who is 
not of the town where the. caftle is) unlefs he pre- 
fently gives him money for it, or hath refpite of 
payment by the good-will of the feller. (But if he 
be of the fame town, he fhall pay him within forty 
days, 
i XXXIV. “¢ No conftable fhall diftrain any knicht 
to give money for caftle-guard, if he himfelf will 
doit in-his own perfon, or by another able man, in 
cafe he cannot do it through any reafonable caufe. 

XXXYV. “ And if we lead him, or fend him into 

the army, he fhall be free from fuch guard, for the 
time he fhall be in the army, by our command. (For 
the fee for which he did fervice in the army.) 
« XXXVI. “No fheriff or bailiff of our’s, or any 
other, fhall take horfes or carts of any for carriage, 
but by the good-will of the faid freeman. (Without 
paying according to the rate anciently appointed ; 
thats tofay, for a cart and two hories, ten-pence 
a day; and -for a cart with three horfes, fourteen- 
pence a. day.) 

XXXVII. “ Neither fhall we, or our bailiffs, 
take any man’s timber for our caftles, or other ufes, 
unlefs by the confent of the owner of the timber. 
(No demefne cart of any ecclefiaftical perfon, or 
knight, « or any- lady, fhall be taken by our offi- 
cers.) [ i 3 ( 
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that are convicted of felony only one year and a day; 
and then they fhall be delivered to the lord of the fee. 
XXXIX. “ All wares, for the time to come, fhali 
be put down in the rivers of Thames and Medway, 
and throughout all England,.except upon the feat 
coaft. 5 
XL. “ The writ, which is called Precipe, for 
the future, fhall not be made out to any one of any 
tenement, whereby a freeman may lofe. his court. 
XLL “ There fhall be one meafure of wine, and 
one of ale, throughout our whole realm, and one mea- 
fure of corn; that is to fay, the London quarter, 
and one breadth of dyed cloth, and ruffets, and ha- 
berjeéts'; that is to fay, two ells within the lift. As 
to weights, they fhall be as the meafures. «~ 
XLU. “ From henceforward, nothing-fhall be 
given or taken fora writof inquifition: of life or 
limbs ; but it fhall be granted gratis, and-not denied, 
XLII. “ If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 
focage, or burgage, and holds lands of ‘another by 
military fervice, we will not have the wardfhip of 
the heir, or land, which is of another man’s fee, 
by reafon of what he holds of us by fee-farm, fo- 
cage, or burgage: nor will we have the wardthip of 
the fee-farm, focage, or burgage, unlefg the fee-farm 
is bound to perform military: fervice. eg eB 
XLIV. “ We will hot have the wardfhip.of an 
heir, nor of any land which he holds of another by 
military fervice, by reafon of ‘any -petit-ferjeanity he 
holds of \us,:as by the fervice of giving us knives, 
arrows, or the like. 
XLV. “No bailiff, for the future; ‘fhall put any 
man to his law, (nor tg ‘an .oath) upon his. fingle 
word, without credible witnefles produced to prove it, 
XLVI. * No freemen fhall be ‘taken, or impri- 
foned, or diffeifed, (of ‘his freehold, or liberties, or 
free-cuftoms) ‘or outlawed, orbanifhed,; or-any ways 
deftroyed; nor will we pafs fentence upon him, or 
commit him to prifon, unlefs by the lawful judgment 
of his peers, or by the law of the land. -* 


XLVII. * We will fell to.no man, we ‘will deny, 


no man, nor delay right nor juftice. 

XLVIII. “ All merchants (unlefs' they be’ pub- 
lickly prohibited) fhall have fafe and fecure conduct 
to go out of, and to come into England, and to ftay 
there, and to pafs as well by land as by watet ; for 
buying and felling by the ancient and ‘allowed cuf- 
toms, without any evil tolls, “except in time of war, 
or when they are of any nation at war with us. 

XLIX. “ And if there be found any'fuch in our 
land in the beginning of the war, they fhall be at- 
tached, without damage to their bodies or goods, 
until it may be known unto us, or our chief jufti- 
ciary, how our merchants are treated in the nation 
at war with us; and, if our’s be fafe there, the others 
fhall be fafe in our dominions. 

L. “It fhall be lawful, for the time to come, for 
any one to go out of our kingdom, and return fafely 
and fecurely by land or by water, faving’ his alle- 
giance to us, unlefs in time of war, by tome fhort 
{pace for the benefit of the realm, except prifoners 
and outlaws, according to the law of the land, and 
people in war with us, and merchants who fhall be 
in fuch condition as is above mentioned. 

LI. “ If any man holds of any efcheat, or of the 
honour of Wallingford, Nottingham, Bulloign; 
Lancafter, or of other efcheats which aré in our 
hands, and are baronies, and dies, his heir fhall 
give no other rehef, and perform no other fervice, 
to us, than he would te the baron, if the barony 
were in poffeffion of the baron: we will hold it after 
the fame manner the baron held it. (Nor will we, by 
reafon of fuch barony or efcheat, have any efcheat 
or wardfhip of any of our men, unlefs he that held 
the barony or efcheat held of us in chief elfewhere.) 

LII. ** Thofe men who dwell without the foreft, 
from henceforth fhall not come before our jufticiaries 
of the foreft upon common fummons, but fuch as 
are impleaded, or are pledges’ for any~-that were 
attached for fomething concerning the foreft. (No 
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country-couirt, for the future, fhall be holden but 
from month to month; and where there ufed to be 
a greater interval, let it be fo continued: Neither any 
fheriff, nor his bailiff, fhall keep his turn in the hun- 
dred oftner than twice.in a year, and only in the ac: 
cuftomed place, that is once after Eafter, and once 
after Michaelmas; and the view of frank-pledge 
fhall be held after Michaelmas, without occafion, 
and fo that every one fhall have his liberties, which 
he had, and was wont to have, in the time of king 
Henry, our grandfather, or fuch as _he obtained after- 
wards. But the view of frank-pledge fhall be fo 
made, that our peace may be kept, and that. the 
tything be full as it was wont to be. And the theriffs 
fhall not feek occafions, but. fhall be content -with 
what the fheriff was wont to have for making his view 
in the time of king Henry our grandfather. . For the 
time to come it fhall not be lawful for any man to 
give his land to a religious houfe, fo as to take it 
again, and hold it of that houfe., Nor fhall it be 
lawful for any religious houfe to receive land, fo as 
to grant it to him again of whom they received it, to 
hold of him. If any man for the future, fhall fo 
give his land to a religious houfe, and be’ convicted 
thereof, his gift fhall be void, and the land fhall be 
forfeited to the lord of the fee. Scutage, for. the 
future, fhall not be taken as it was ufed to be taken 
in the time of king Henry our gratidfather; and 
that the fheriff. fhall opprefs no man, but be content 
with what he was wont to have. Saving to the-arch- 
bifhops, bifhops, abbots, priors, templars, hofpital- 
lers, earls, barons, knights, and all others, as -well 
ecclefiaftics as‘feculars, the liberties and free-cuftoms 
which they had before: thefe being witneffes, &c.) 
LIII. We will not make any jufticiaries, confta- 
bles, fheriffs or bailiffs, but fuch as are knowing in 
the law of the realm, and are difpofed duly to ob- 
ferve it.”’. hee 

LIV. ‘“ All barons, who are founders of abbies, 
and have charters of the kings of England for the 

_advow(on, or are entitled to it by ancient tenure, may 
have the cuftody of them, when vacant, as they 
ought to have,” ; 

* LV. ‘ All woods that have been taken into the 
forefts” (by king Richard our brother) ‘* in our time 
fhall forthwith be laid out again,” (unlefs they were 
our demefne woods,) ‘‘and the fame fhall be done 
with the rivers that have been taken or fenced in by 
us, during our reign.”  ~ 

LVI. « All evil cuftoms concerning forefts, war- 
rens, and forefters, warreners, fheriffs and their offi- 
cers, rivers and their keepers, fhall forthwith be en- 
quired into in each county, by twelve knights fworn 
of the fame fhire, chofen by creditable perfons in the 
fame county, and upon oath; and within forty days 
after the faid inquett, be utterly abolifhed, fo as never 
to be reftored.” (No freeman, for the future, fhall 
give or fell any more of his land, but fo that, out of 
the refidue, the fervice due to the lord of the fee may 
be fufficiently performed. ) 

LVII. “ We will immediately give up all hoftages 
and writings delivered untous by our Englith fubjects, 
as fecurities for their keeping the peace, and yielding 
us faithful fervice.” 

LVIII. “ We will entirely remove from our baili- 
wics the relations of Gerard de Athyes, fo as that, 
for the future, they fhall have no bailiwic in England. 
Wewwill alfo remove Engelard de Cygony, Andrew, 
Peter, and Gyon, from the chancery; Gyon de 
Cygony, Geoffrey de Martin, and his two brothers, 
Philip Mark and his two brothers, and his nephew 
Geoffrey, and their whole following.” 

LIX. “ And as foon as peace is reftored, we will 
fend out of the kingdom all foreign foldiers, crofs- 
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bow men, and ftipendiaries, who are come with 


horfes and arms, to the prejudice of our people.” 

_ LX. “ Ifany one has been difpoffeffed, or depriv- 
ed by us, without the legal judgment of his peers, 
of his lands, caftles, liberties, or rights, we. will 


“forthwith reftore them to him; and if any difpute 
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arifes upon this head, let the matter be done away 
by the five and twenty barons; hereafter fpoken of 
for the prefervation of the peace. 

IX! “As for all thofe things, of which any 
perfon has; without the legal judgment of his 
peers, been difpoffeffed or deprived, either by king 
Henry our father, or our brother king Richard, and 
which we have in our hands; or are. poffefled by 
others, and we are bound to warrant and make good, 
we fhall havea refpite, till the term ufually allowed 
the croifes ; excepting thofe things about which there 
is a plea. depending, or whereof an inqueft hath 
been made by our order, before we undertook the 
crufade. - But when we return from our pilgrimage, 
or if we do not perform it, we will immediately caufe 
full juftice to be adminiftered therein” 

LXII. ‘ The fame refpite we fhall have for dif- 
afforefting the forefts, which Henry our father, or 
our brother Richard hath afforefted: and for the 
wardfhip of thelands which are in another’s fee, in 
the fame manner as we have hitherto enjoyed thofe 
wardfhips, by reafon of a fee held of us by knight’s 
fervice and for the abbies founded in ariy other fee 
than our own, in which the lord of the fee fays he has 
aright; and when we return from our pilgrimage, 
or if we fhould not perform it, we will immediately 
do full juftice to all the complainants in this behalf.” 

LXIII. “* No man fhall be taken, or imprifoned, 
upon the appeal of a woman, for the death of any | 
other perfon than her hufband.” 

LXIV. ‘All unjuft and illegal fines made with 
us, and all amerciaments impofed unjuftly, and con- 
trary to the law of the land, fhall be entirely for- 
given, or elfe left to the decifion of the five and 
twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the preferva- 
tion of the peace, or of the major part of them, to- 
gether with the forefaid Stephen, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, if he can be prefent, and others whom he 
fhall think fit to take along with him: and, if he 
cannot be prefent, the bufinets, notwith{tanding, fhall 
go on without him. But fo that, if one ot more of the 
forefaid five and twenty barons be plaintiffs in the 
fame caufe, they fhall be fet afide, as to what con- 
cerns this particular affair, and others be chofen in 
their room, out of the faid five and twenty, and 
fworn by the reft to decide that matter.” 

LXV. “If we have diffeifed or difpofféffed the 
Welfh of any lands, liberties, or other things, with- 
out the legal judgment of their peers, they fhall im= 
mediately be reftored to them. And if any difpute 
arifes upon this head, the matter fhail he determined 
in the Marche, by the judgment of their peers ; for 
tenements in England, according to the law of Eng- 
land , for tenements in Wales, according to the law 
of Wales ; for the tenements of the Marche, accord« 
ing to the law of the Marche: the fame fhall the 
Welth do to us and our fubjects.” 

LXVI. “As for all thofe things, of which any 
Welfhman hath, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, been difieifed or deprived, by king Henry our 
father, or our brother king Richard, and which we 
either have in our hands, or others are poffeffed of, and 
we are obliged to warrant it, we fhall have refpite 
till the time generally allowed the croifes 5 excepting 
things about which a fuit is depending, or whereof 
an inqueft has been made by our order, before we 
undertook the crufade. But when we return, or if 
we ftay at home without performing our pilgrimage, 
we will immediately do them full juftice, according 
to the laws of the Welfh, and of the parts before- 
mentioned.” 

LXVII. “* We will, without delay, difmifs the 
fon of Llewellin, and all the Welfh hoftages, and re 
leafe them from the engagements they have entered 
into with us for the prefervation of the peace.” 

LXVIII. “ We fhall treat with Alexander, king of 
Scots, concerning the reftoring his fitter and hoftages, 
and his right and liberties, in the fame form and man+ 
ner as we fhall doto the reft of our barons of Eng: 


| land; unlefs by the charters which we have from his 


father, 
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father, William, late king of Scots, it ought to be 


étherwife ; and this fhall be left to the determination . 


his peers in our court.” Ln ‘DUT AOS 

LXIX, “ All the aforefaid cuftoms and liberties 
which we have granted to be holden in our kingdom, 
as much as it belongs to us towards our people of our 
kingdom, as well clergy as laity, we fhall obferve, as 
far as they are concerned, towards their depen- 
dents.” 

LXX. “ And whereas, for the honour of God, 
and the amendment of our kingdom, and for quiet- 
ing the difcord that has arifen between us and our 
barons, we have granted all the things aforefaid , 
willing to render them firm and lafting, we do give 
and grant our fubjects the under-written fecurity ; 
namely, that the barons may chufe five and twenty 
barons of the kingdom, whom they think convenient, 
who fhall take care, with all their might, to hold 
and obferve, and caufe to be obferved, the peace and 
liberties we have granted them, and, by this our 
prefent charter, confirmed. So as that, if we, our 
jufticiary, our bailiffs, or any of our officers,. fhall in 
any circumftance fail in the performance of them 
towards any perfon, or fhall break through any of 
thefe articles. of peace and fecurity, and the of- 
fence is notified to four barons, chofen out of 
the five and twenty fore-mentioned, the faid barons 
fhall repair to us, or our juiticiary, if we are out of the 
realm, and laying open the grievance, fhall- petition 
to have it redrefled without delay; and, if it is not 
rédreffed by us, or, if we fhould chance to be out of 
the realm, if it is not redreffed by our jufticiary, 
within forty days, reckoning from the time it has 
been notified to us, or to our jufticiary, if we fhould 
be out of the realm, the four barons aforefaid  fhall 
lay the caufe before the reft of the five and twenty 
barons; and the faid five and twenty barons, toge- 
ther with the community of the whole. kingdom, fhall 
diftrain and diftrefs us all the ways poffible ,; namely, 
by feizing our caftles, lands, poffeffions, and in any 
other manner they can, till the grievance is redreffed 
according to their pleafure,. faving harmlefs our own 
perfon, and the perfons of our queen and children ; 
and when it is redreffed, they fhall obey us as be- 
fore.” 5 

LXXI. “ And any perfon whomfoever in the 
kingdom, may {wear that he will obey the orders of 
the five and twenty barons aforefaid, in the execu- 
tion of the premifes, and that he will diftrefs us jointly 
with them, to the utmoft of his power; and we give 
public and free liberty to any one that fhall pleafe to 
{wear to them, and never fhall hinder any perfon from 
taking the fame oath.” 

LXXII. “ As for all thofe of our fubjects, who 
will not, of their own accord, fwear to join the five 
and twenty barons, in diftraining and diftreffing us, 
we will iffue our order to make them take the fame 
oath, as is aforefaid.” 

LXXII. “ Andif any one of the five and twenty 
barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is hin- 
dered any other way, from carrying the things afore- 
faid into execution, the reft of the faid five and 
twenty barons may chufe another in his room, at their 
own difcretion, who fhall be fworn in, in like man- 
ner as the reft.” 

LXIV. “ In all things that are committed to the 
execution of. thefe five and twenty barons, if, when 
they are all affembled together, they fhould happen 
ta difagree about any matter, or fome of them, when 
fummoned, will not, or cannot, come, whatever is 
agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of thofe 
who are prefent,, fhall be reputed as firm and valid, 
as if all the five and twenty had given their confent , 
and the forefaid five and twenty fhall fwear, that all 
the premifes they fhall faithfully obferve, and caufe 
with all their power to be obferved.” 

_LXXYV. “ And we will not, by ourfelves, or by 
any other, procure any thing, whereby any of thefe 
conceffions and liberties be revoked and leffened ; 
and if any fuch thing be obtained, let it be null and 
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void ; neither fhall we ever make ufe of it, either by 
ourfelves, or any other.” oi 

LXXVI. “ And all the ill-will, anger, and malice, 
that hath arifen between us and our fubjects, of the 
clergy and laity, from the firft breaking out of the 
diffenfion between us, we do fully remit, and forgive. 
Moreover, all trefpaffes occafioned by the faid dif- 
fenfion, from Eafter, in thé fixteenth year of our 
reign, till the reftoration of peace and tranquillity, 
we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy and 
laity, and, as far as in us lies, do fully for- 

lived?” 
LXXVII. ‘“ We have moreover granted them our 
letters patent teftimonial of Stephen, lord archbi- 
fhop- of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbifhop of 
Dublin, and the bifhops aforefaid, as alfo of matter 
Pandolf, for the fecurity and conceffions: afore- 
faid.” 

LXXVIII. “ Wherefore we will and firmly en- 
join, that the church of England be free, and that 
all men in our kingdom, have and hold all the fore- 
faid liberties, rights and conceffions, truly and peace- 
ably, freely and quietly, fully and wholly, to them- 
felves and their heirs, of us and our heirs; in all 
things and places for ever, as is aforefaid.” 

LXXIX. ‘It is alfo {worn as well.on our part; 
as on the part of the barons, that all the things 
aforefaid fhall faithfully and fincerely be obferved.”” 


«¢ Given under our hand, in the prefence of 
the witnefles above-named, and many others, in the 
meadow called Runnemede, between Windelefore 
and Staines, the fifteenth day of June, in the feven- 
teenth year of our reign. 


The above tranflation is made from an original 
manufcript now in the Britifh Mufeum: But the paf- 
fages comprehended between parenthefis, are taken 
from the copy given by Matthew Paris. This char- 
tet is more noble, more exprefs, and more extenfive, 
than any other inftrument of its kind in the world, 
It decides all difputes, removes all doubts, with re- 
gard to the compact between the king and his people: 
tor here that contra¢t is not underftood only, but ex- 
preffed; not loofely implied, but pofitively ftipu- 
lated: it was obtained not by reprefentation, but 
by the collected body of the Englifh nation ; and is 
perhaps the only inftance on record, when, a king 
talked and treated thus publickly with his free fub- 
jects. ; 

The foreft laws had long afforded juft fource for 
complaint; and the Enelifh barons were determined. 
not to omit fo favourable an opportunity of remoy- 
ing, for the future,. the caufes which gave rife to an 
infinite number of vexatious fuits. Accordingly 
they infifted upon the king’s figning a charter, by 
which the rights of the people would.be afcertained. 
The following tranflation of this charter is made 
from an original manufcript in the Britifh Mufeum, 


The CHARTER of FORESTS, granted by 
king John to his fubjeéts in the year 1215, 


“« JOHN, by the grace of God, king of Eng- 
land, &c. Know ye that, for the honour of God; 
and the health of our foul and the fouls of all our 
anceftors and fucceffors, and for the exaltation of holy 
church, and for the amendment of our kingdom, we 
have of our free and good will, given and granted, 
for us and our heirs, thefe liberties hereafter {pecified, 
to be had and obferved in our kingdom of England 
for ever.” 

I. “ Imprimis, All the forefts made by our grand- 
father, king Henry, fhall be viewed by honeft and 
lawful men; and if he turned any other woods’ into 
forefts, to the damage of him whofe wood it was, it 
fhall forthwith be laid out again and disforefted. 
And if he turned his own proper wood into foreft, 
they fhall remain fo, faving the common of pafture 


and other things in the faid foreft, to fuch as were | 


formerly wont to have it, : 
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Il. “Is the LI. and LV. of the Great Charter 
put into one chapter: . rer. 

ll. “ The archbifhops, bifhops, abbots, earls, 
barons, knights; and free tenants who have woods 
in forefts, fhall have their woods as they had them 
at the time of the firft coronation of our grandfather 
king Henry, fo as they fhall be difcharged for ever 
of all purpreftures, waftes, and affarts made in thofe 
woods, after that time to the beginning of the fecond 
year of our coronation ; and thofe who, for the time 
to come, fhall make wafte, purprefture, or affarts in 
thofe woods, without. our licence, fhall anfwer for 
them. 

IV. “ Our infpedtors, or viewers, fhall go through 
the foreft, to make infpeCtion, “as it was wont to be 
at the time of the firft coronation of our faid-grand- 
father, king Henry, and not otherwife. 

V. “ The inquifition or view for lawing of dogs 
which are kept within the foreft, for the future, fhall 
be when the view is made; that is, every three years, 
and then fhall be done by the view and teftimony of 
lawful men, and not otherwife. And he whofe dog 
at fuch time fhall be found unlawed, fhall be: fined 
three fhillings, and for the future no bail fhall be 
taken for lawing. But fuch lawing fhall be accor- 
ding to the common affize, namely, the three claws 
of the dog’s fore foot fhall be cut off, or the ball of 
the foot taken out. - And ffom henceforward dogs 
fhall not be lawed, unlefs in fuch places where they 
were wont to be lawed in the time of king Henry, 
our grandfather. - ; 

VI. “No forefter, or bedal, for the future, - fhall 
make any ale-fhots, or collect any fheaves of corn, 
or hay, or any kind of grain, or lambs, or pigs, nor 
fhall make any gathering whatfoever, but by the 
view and oath of twelve infpectors and when they 
make their view, fo many forefters fhall be appointed 
to keep the forefts as they fhall reafonably think 
fufficient. 

VIL. “ No fwainmote, for the time to come, fhall 
be holden in our kingdom oftener than thrice a year; 
that is to fay, in thé beginning of the fifteen days 
before Michaelmas, when the agifters come to agift 
the demefne woods; and about the feaft of St. Martin, 
when our agifters are to receive their pannage ; and 
in thefe two fwainmotes the forefters, verdurers, and 
agifters, fhall meet, and no other by compulfion or 
diftrefs : and the third fwainmote fhall be holden in 
the beginning of the fifteen days before the featt of 
St. John Baptift, concerning the fawning of our dogs, 
and at this fwainmote fhall meet the forefters and 
verdurers, and no other by compulfion. 

VIII. ‘¢ And furthermore, every forty days through- 
out the year, the verdurers and forefters fhall meet to 
view the attachments of the forefts, as well of vert as 
of venifon, by prefentment of the forefters them- 
felves ; and they who committed the offences fhall be 
forced to appear before them: but the aforefaid 
fwainmotes fhall be holden but in fuch counties as 
they are wont to be holden. 

IX. “ Every freeman fhall agift his wood in the 
foreft at his pleafure, and fhall receive his pannage. 

X. “ We grant alfo, that every freeman may drive 


_ his hogs through our demefne woods, freely and with- 
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out impediment, and may agift them in’ his own 
woods, or elfewhere, as he will: and if the hogs of 
any freeman fhall remain one night in our forefts, he 
fhall not be troubled fo as to lofe any thing for it. 

XI. “ No man, for the time to come,. fhall lofe 
life or limb for taking our venifon; but if any one be 
feized and convicted of taking venifon, he fhall be 
erievoufly fined, if he hath wherewithal to pay; and 
if he hath not, he fhall lie in our prifon a year and 
aday ; and if, after that time, he can find fureties, 
he fall be releafed ; if not, he fhall abjure our realm 
of England. 

XII. “ It fhall be lawful for every archbifhop, 
bifhop, earl, or baron, coming.to us by our com- 
mand, and paffing through our foreft, to take one or 
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| two deer, by view of the forefter, if prefent ; if not; 


he fhall caufe a hornsto be founded, left he fhould 
feem to do this privately: alfo; in their return, it 
fhall be lawful for them to do the fame thing. 

XIII.. “ Every freeman, for the future; may ereé& 
amillin his owt wood, or upon his own land which 
ke hath in the foreft ; or make awarren; or porid, a 
marlé-pit or ditch; or turn it into arable, without the 
covert in the arable land, fo as it be not to the detri- 
ment of any neighbour. 

XIV. “ Every freeman may have in his woods 
ayries of hawks, fparhawks, falcons; eagles, and 
herons; and they fhall have likewife the honey whick 
fhall be-found in their woods. 

XV. “ No forefter, for the future; who is not a 
forefter in fee, paying rent for his office, fhall take 
cheminage ; that is to fay, for a cart two-pencé dur- 
ing half a year, and for the other half yeat two- 
pence; and for a horfe that carries burdens, for half 
a year a halfpenny, and for the other half year a 
halfpenny ; and then only of thofe who come as 
buyers, out of their bailiwick, to buy undetwood, 
timber, bark, or charcoal, to carry it to fell in other 
places where they will, and for the ‘time to come; 
there fhall be no cheminage taken for any other cart 
or carriage-horfe,; unlefs in thofe places where an- 
ciently it was wont and ought to be taken: but they 
who carry wood, bark, or coal, upon their backs to 
fell, though they get their livelihood by it, fhall for 
the future pay no cheminage for paflage through the 
woods of other men: ho cheminage fhall be given 
to our forefters; but only in our own woods, 

XVI. “ All perfons outlawed for offences com-— 
mitted in our forefts, from the time of king Henry, 
our grandfather, until our firft coronation, may re- 
verfe their outlawries without impediment ; but fhall 
find pledges, that, for the future, they will not forfeit 
to us in our forett. 

XVII. “ No caftelian or other perfon fhall hold 
pleas of the foreft, whether concerning vert or veni- 
fon; but every forefter in fee fhall attach pleas of 
the foreft, as well concerning vert as venifon, and 
fhall prefent the pleas, or offences, to the. verdurers 
of the feveral counties; and when they fhall be 
enrolled and fealed under the feals of the verdurers, 
they fhall be prefented to the chief forefter; when he 
fhall come into thofe parts to hold pleas of the foreft, 
and fhall be determined before him. 

XVIII. “ And all the cuftoms and liberties afore- 
faid, which we have granted to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as belongs to us towards all our 
vaflals of our kingdom, as well Jaics as clerks, fhal! 
obferve as much as belongs to them towards their 
vaffals,” 


But the barons well knew that it was not enough 
to’ procure thefe charters: they were too well ac- 
quainted with the fanguinary character of Fohn, not 
to know that every precaution in their power would 
be neceflary for their fupport againft his anger, and 
to oblige him to obferve the articles of thefe’ two 
inftruments -of liberty. ‘Twenty-five of their own 
number were therefore elected, under the title of 
Confervators of the liberties of the kingdom, and 
invefted with a power almoft abfolute: Every man 
in the nation was obliged, under a very fevere pe- 
nalty, totake the oath of obedience to them. Even 
a power of admonifhing the king, with regard to any 
violation that might be made i the great charter, 
was delegated to them; and in cafe he refufed to 
redrefs the grievance, they were empowered to take 
up arms againft him, in concert with the prelates 
and nobility, who formed the national council. 

John made -no objection to this ignominious fub- 
miffion. He fubmitted, with great tranquillity, te 
the moft humiliating indignities. He even fent writs 
to his fheriffs, ordering them to oblige every perfow 
to fwear obedience to the confervators. But not- 
in con- 


formity 
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formity to the articles of the great charter, John 
never intended to obferve that treaty any longer than 
the neceffity of the times obliged him. He only 
bowed beneath the ftorm that roared around him, 
and as foon as the threatening blaft was over, deter- 
mined to refume the power he had loft. He was 
principally encouraged in this defign by the foreign 
mercenaries he kept about his perfon. They infinu- 
ated, that it was fhameful for a king to make any 
conceffions to his fubje¢ts; and that no compact, ex- 
torted by the force of rebellion, could be binding. 
Thefe infinuations coincided exa¢tly with the king’s 
opinion, and determined him to make one attempt 
to fhake off the yoke of compulfion, fo galling to 
his mind. He became fullen and melancholy, fe- 
parated himfelf from the company of his courtiers, 
and at laft retired privately by night, attended only 
by feven of his friends, into the Ifle of Wight, 
where he meditated the moft fatal vengeance againtt 
his enemies. He follicited the pope to abfolve him 
from all the engagements he had entered into with 
his barons; and fent feveral emiffaries into France, 
Germany, and Flanders, to engage a number of 
Brabanders in his fervice. 

The pope exerted all his power in favour of his 
vaffal. He iffued a bull, by which the great charter 
was condemned and annulled, as derogatory to the 
holy fee. Both the king and the barons were pro- 
hibited from paying any regard to its articles: the 
oaths which had been adminiftered were annulled, 
and the fentence of excommunication denounced 
again{t every one that perfevered in maintaining the 
authority of the charter of liberties. But the thun- 
der of the Vatican, in temporal affairs, had now loft 
great part of its force, and Innocent III. had the 
mortification to fee even Langton, whom he himfelf 
had placed on the archiepifcopal throne of Canter- 
bury, refufe to promulgate his cenfures. Exafpe- 
rated to the higheft degree at this oppofition in a 
prelate he expected would have exerted his utmoft 


power to promote the intereft of the holy fee, the. 


pope fufpended Langton from the exercife of his 
functions. But this act of papal vengeance did not 
produce the defired effect ; the clergy, with the pri- 
mate at their head, as well as the nobility and people, 
difcovered a noble ardour for their liberty and inde- 
pendence, 

John’s emiffaries had been very fuccefsful on the 
continent; and engaged a powerful army, wholly 
compofed of foldiers of fortune, in the fervice-of 
their mafter. They were all veteran troops, and 
ready to venture their lives in any caufe to gain an 
independent fortune; and John had promifed them 
the eftates of his turbulent barons. As foon as 
advice arrived of the embarkation of thefe forces, 
John ventured to take off the mafk; he recalled all 
the liberties he had granted to his fubjeéts ; declared 
the ereat charter null and void, and the barons, who 
had extorted that inftrument from him, rebels and 
traitors. His foreign forces landed at Dover; and 
John, putting himfelf at their head, feemed deter- 
mined to fatiate his cruelty, He marched to North- 
ampton, reducing the whole country through which 
he paffed to a fmoaking defart. The ravenous and 
barbarous mercenaries, incited by a cruel and en- 
raged prince, were let loofe againft the eftates, te- 
nants, manors, houfes, and parks of the barons. 
Every thing was levelled in the duft;: and cruelties, 
fuch as would fhock even favages themfelves, were 
practifed on the innocent.inhabitants. 

A.D. 1216. Many of the northern barons, unable 
to meet the foreign mercenaries in the open field, fled 
for protection to Alexander, king of Scotland. John 
followed them into that kingdom, burnt Hadding- 
ton, Dunbar, and feveral other towns; but receiv- 
ing advice that Alexander had raifed a numerous 
army, and was advancing to give him battle, the 
pufillanimous monarch thought proper to retreat, 
well knowing that a defeat muft be fatal, He had 


made himfelf matter of moft of the caftles in Eng- 
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land, and now determined to befiege London, the 
only place of confequence that held out in fupport 
of independence. t 

The barons, now driven to defpair, had recourfe 
to a defperate method for relief. They applied to 
the French for affiftance. Saher, earl of Winchefter, 
and Robert Fitz-Walter, were fent to the court of 
Philip; and offered the fceptre of England to his 
fon Lewis, if he would affift them with a body of 
forces again{t their enraged monarch. They afferted, 
and, indeed, with reaion, that John had depofed 
himfelf, by fubmitting an independent crown to the 
pope. 

The ambitious foul of Philip could not refift fo 
noble an offer, but he determined to act with caution. 
The pope’s legate exerted all his influence to render 
the negotiation abortive. He threatened Philip with 
the thunder of the Vatican, if he attacked the pa- 
trimony of St. Peter. But the dread of the p pal 
cenfures was not fufficient to deter the French mo- 
narch from procuring that crown for his fon, which 
he himfelf had fome time fince accepted from the 
hands of the pontiff. He, however, exacted twenty- 
five hoftages from the barons, as a fecurity for their 
fidelity ; and, on their being delivered, he fent over 
his fon at the head of a formidable army. 

The arrival of Lewis put a final period to John’s 
fuccefs. The greater part of his foreign troops, 
who were chiefly natives of France, now deferted 
him, declaring that they could not fight againft the 
heir of their lawful fovereign. John was encamped 
near Dover when Lewis landed in the ifle of Thanet , 
but inftead of endeavouring to attack the enemy, 
before the French forces could be joined by the ba- 
rons, he retreated to Winchefter. Confcious guilt 
and jealous diftruft benumbed all the faculties of his 
foul, and difarmed him at the very inftant he ftood 
in need of more than common refolution, 

The unmanly fears of John aéted more powerfully 
in favour of Lewis than a numerous army ; fo that 
he marched to the capital without meeting with any 
oppofition, He entered the city amidft the accla- 
mations of the people; and the barons and citizens 
immediately fwore fealty to him; while the prince, 
in return, folemnly promifed to reftore all their 
eftates, and confirm the ancient privileges of the 
kingdom. 

Though Lewis was mafter of the capital, and at 
the head of a numerous.army, innumerable diffi- 
culties {till remained to be furmounted, before he 
could make himfelf mafter of England. Moft of 
the maritime places were in the intereft of John, who 
had favoured the fea-ports with many valuable pri- 
vileges, and made many excellent regulations with 
regard to the marine. This was an alarming cir- 
cumftance to Lewis, who confidered his being matter 
of fome convenient harbour as a matter of the lait 
importance, Deftitute of that advantage, his re- 
ceiving reinforcements from the continent would be 
rendered very precarious ; nor would even his own 
retreat, in cafe of a reverfe of fortune, be fecure. 
He therefore attempted to make himfelf mafter of 
Dover; but his enterprize was rendered abortive ; 
the caftle defied his power. He therefore carried his 
arms into the inland parts of Kent and Suflex, which 
he reduced with great facility. But William de 
Coldingham, at the head of a thoufand archers, 
retiring into the wilds and faftnefles of that country, 
fupported himfelf againft all the power of the French 
army. 

John was not idle. He fortified and furnifhed 
with provifions feveral fea-ports; flattering himfelf 
that the bolt of papal thunder, which was now ready 
to be launched againft Philip and his fon, would 
defeat all their fchemes, and reftore him to the quiet 
poffeffion of the Englith crown. He was miftaken: 
Innocent, indeed, fulminated the fentence of excom- 
munication again{t both, but the effect fell far fhort 
of John’s fanguinary expectations. The French 


bifhops declared the excommunication of Philip | 


void, 
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void, and Lewis. paid little regard to the papal 
cenfure. ; 

He was more defirous of procuring a proper fea- 
port than of guarding againft the effects of Inno- 
cent’s feritence. He therefore once more led his army 
to Dover, and invefted that important fortrefs. But 

. Lewis found the attempt more difficult than he ima- 
gined. Hubert de Burgh, the governor, was a brave 
-and vigilant officer, and being at the head of a refo- 
lute garrifon, made fuch furious fallies upon the 
French army, that Lewis was obliged to remove his 
camp toa confiderable diftance, and turn the fiege 
into a blockade. 
~ This mifcarriage alarmed Lewis, efpecially as the 
barons appeared lefs active in his fervice: but he was 
too haughty to conciliate their efteem by careffes, and 
wanted prudence to forefee the .confequences of his 
negleé&t. He did not even endeavour to conceal his 
difguft; he excluded them from his councils and con- 

- fidence ; and inftead of reftoring the nobility to their 
honours and eftates, he beftowed all his favours upon 
his own countrymen. The barons now faw their 
error, in calling in a foreign force to their affiftance 
the people complained of the oppreffions exercifed 
by their new matters ; and every thing wore the ap- 
pearance of frefh difturbances. About the fame 
time it was rumoured, that the vifcount of Melun, 
one of Lewis’s courtiers, fell dangeroufly ill, and 
perceiving himfelf tottering on the brink of eternity, 
he fent for fome ot his friends among the Englith 
barons, to warn them of their danger. He told them 
that Lewis had formed the deteftable defign of exter- 
minating them with all their families, and beftowing 
their eftates and titles on his foreign favourites. This 
report, whether true or falfe, acted powerfully on the 
Englifh barons, and was of infinite prejudice to 
Lewis. Theearlof Salifbury, and feveral others of 
the principal nobility determined, if poffible, to 
elude the force of the ftorm which threatened their 
deftruction. They fent private information to John 
of their intention of joining his army, and obtained a 
promife of a free pardon. 

Animated with the hopes of -being joined by his 
nobility, John exerted himfelf in collecting an army, 
and determined to bring on a decifive battle with the 
invader of his country: But in marching over the 
wafhes from Lynn into Lincolnfhire, at an improper 
time of tide, the fea rufhedin upon him with fuch 
violence and rapidity, that he loft the greater part of 

. his forces, together with all his treafure, baggage 
and regalia, he himfelf efcaping with difficulty. He 
reached Swinefhead-abbey, but the great fatigues he 
had undergone, and the conftant hurry and perturba- 
tion of his fpirits, added to the affliction he felt at 
his late irreparable misfortune, threw him into a vio- 
lent fever. * He was carried in a litter to Newark 
caftle, where he paid the debt of nature on the eigh- 
teenth of October, in the fifty-firft year of his age 
and the eighteenth of his reign. 

The chara¢ter of this prince, when painted by the 
pencil of truth, will perhaps appear more odious, 
than when drawn even by the penof envy. He was 
deeply practifed in almoft every vice, and a ftranger 
to almoft every virtue. The murder of his nephew, 
the infringement of public property, and the vio- 
lation of private honour and’ domeftie peace, have 
configned his memory to eternal ignominy. — Inio- 
lent in profperity, and rafh in adverfity, pufillani- 
mous in war, and tyrannical in peace, this prince 
was never beloved by his people; he could hardly 
boaft of having made afriend, But his reign, « how- 
ever wicked, gave occafion to thofe excellent charters 
which form the bafis of the Englith conftitution. 
His tyranny firft prompted the barons to affert, and 
his floth and indolence enabled them’ to obtain thofe 
ineftimable rights and privileges which are at once the 
glory and fecurity of Englifhmen. : 

Literature made very little progrefs during this 
period. . No difcoveries were made in the {ciences ; 
the arts had no patrons among the great. The little 
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learntug that fubfifted was confined to the cloifter, 
which was at once the habitation of the ftudious, and 
the repofitory of their writings. 
monks remarkable for their leatnirg. A few of 
them indeed wrote with fome degree of eloquence; 
but none equalled William of Malmfbury, who has 
been already mentioned ina former period. The fol- 
lowing are the moft eminent for their writings, and 
perhaps the only perfons of learning whofe names 
deferve to be handed down to pofterity: 

Earlred, AEthelred, or Aldred, furnamed Rieval- 
lenfis, was abbot of Rievaulx, or Rievefbury, in 
Lincolnfhire; and greatly efteemed by the moft 
re{pectable perfons of his time. He wrote the life of 
Edward the Confeffor, the hiftory of the battle of 
the ftandard, and the genealogy of the kings of Eng- 
land. He died in 1166. 

William, amonk of Newburgh, generally called 
Gulielmus Neubrigenfis, was no elegant writer, if the 
times in which he lived be confidered. In his hiftory, 
which ends with the year 1197, he fully proved 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth’s hiftory, which had till 
then been looked upon with a kind of barbarous re- 
verence, isno better than anidlé romance. The time 
of his death is uncertain. 

John, prior of Hexham, wrote a continuation of 
the hiftory of Simeon of Durham, and brought it 
down to the year 1154. He appears to have been a 
much better hiftorian than Simeon himfelf, and +6 
have wrote from a clearer evidence. “He flourifhed in 
the reign of Richard I. but the time of his death is 
not known. 

Roger Hoveden, was chaplain to Henry HI. He 
wrote a book of Annals which cotnmeéniced iff 734, 
and was carried down as low as the reign of king 
John. Thefe annals are written in a very pleafing 
ftyle, and abound with valuable materials for the 
civil as well as ‘the ecclefiaftical hiftory of thofe 
times. We have no actount of the time of his 
death ; butit is believed to have happened foon after 
the conclufion of his annals. 

Ralph de Diceto, dean of St. Pauls, flourifhed in 
the reign of king John. He wrotea chronicle of the 
Britifh kings from Bute to Cadwallader, and from 
Hengift to Harold. He"was alfo the author of the 
Chronological Abbreviations. ‘They relate chiefly to 
ecclefiaftical affairs, and end at the conqueft. Befides 
thefe he wrote a book entitled Imagines Hiftorwarum, 
or Images of Hiftory. This work confifts chiefly of 
fhort hiftorical anecdotes, with a wild uninterefting 
digreffion upon the wars that happened between pa- 
rents and children in all ages, occ ‘fioned by the dif- 
ference between Henry II. and his fons. 
about the year 1205. 

John Brompton, abbot of Sorewall, in Yorkfhire, 

wrote a chronicle of the Englifh tranfaCtions from the 
year 588 to’ 1198. This work is valuable only for 
containing a large collection of Anglo-Saxon hiftoty, 
faithfully extracted, and agreeing perfeétly with our 
moft authentic records. There is, indeed, a mixture 
of romance and improbability in many of the facts 
he relates; but this fhould be attributed rather to the 
falfe tafte of the age than of the writer. He died in 
the year 1210. 
. John Wallingford, fuppofed to have beeh abbot 
of St. Albans, wrote a fhort chronicle of the pro- 
grefs of the Saxons and Danes in England. ‘This 
work is ftill preferved in the Britifi Mufeum, but 
wretchedly mutilated and defaced. 

Gervafe, a monk of Canterbury, flourifhed in the 
reien of king John, and is faid to have been a very 
learned antiquarian. He wrote a large hiftory of 
the Britons, Saxons, and Normans, from their origin 
to the reign of king John; together with an account 
of the divifions of Old Britain, its monafteries and 
epifcopal feats. The greater part of this work is 
loft; but the parts that ftill remain, which include 
the reigns of Stephen, Henry II. and Richard I. 
fufficiently prove the whole to have’ been a very 
valuable pertormarice. pede PE 
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Thefe are the principal writers that flourifhed in 
the reigns of Henry II. Stephen, Richard I. and 
John; a period very remarkable, and great part of 
it devoted to war andtumult. The torch of difcord 
was lighted up at the death of Henry I. and con- 
tinued to diffeminate its baleful influence till the 
death of king John. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the fciences were little cultivated during that 
period. When the peace of a kingdom is deftroyed, 
it is in vain to expect the produce of tranquil re- 
tirement. 

The commerce of England was alfo at a low ebb 
during this period. It is well known, that the Fle- 
mings and Italians were in poffeffion of the two moft 
important branches. Flanders was the grand market 
of Europe for all woollen manufactures, and Italy 
for filk; and it is highly probable, that with the 
habits, manners, cuftoms, and language of the Nor- 
mans, -we likewife imported their manufactures ; for 
the Englifh were too much engaged in civil wars, 
and fo.often called off from attending to the arts of 
peace, by their lords, to whom they owed military 
fervice, that nothing but wars and tumults, civil 
difcord, and unnatural rebellions, engaged their at- 
tention.. Coaches were, however, firft introduced 
during the reign of Henry II., but not the art of con- 
ftructing them; and the Jews firft practifed that 
grand article of commerce, fo well known by the 
appellation of bills of exchange. Neceffity {eems 
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to have been the mother of that noble invention. 
The Jews being, at this period, driven from one ftate 
to another, as avarice or enthufiafin directed, found 
out this method of fecreting their riches, and of 
tranfporting them with eafe from one country to 
another, as foon as they found the impofitions of 
any prince, under whom they lived, too heavy for 
them to fupport ; and it was the vice of the times to 
opprefs thefe miferable wanderers, and to feize at 
once their perfons and effects on the moft frivolous 
pretences. 

The Normans, flufhed with yictory, fought only 
how to pafs away their time in mirth and ruftic fefti- 
vity; and employed almoft all their intervals of 


‘leifure in hunting, feafting, and women. Nor is 


their exceffive licentioufnefs in this refpeét at all fur- 
prifing, for the very laws tended to promote incon- 
tinence. Every violation of chaftity had its fixed 
price, which was not beyond the reach of a fub- 
ftantial yeoman. The lewd lives of the clergy, whe 
cohabited publickly with concubines, tended ftill 
farther to debauch the age. Sometimes the arch- 
bifhops, at other times the fovereigns, endeavoured 
to reform the clergy, but without effect. It was 
impoffible to correct the enormities of ecclefiaftics, 
while fuperftition blinded the eyes of the people, and 
induced them to ‘believe, that what conftituted a 
crime in a layman, was a virtue in a prieft. 
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From the acceffion of Henry III. to the death of Edward II. 


HENRY III. 


‘A DS N the death of king John, the crown 
ae fell, by lineal fucceffion, to his eldeft 


fon Henry, then only nine years of 
age; and, confequently, unable to hold the reins of 
government at a time when the utmoft fteadinefs, 
intrepidity, and precaution, were abfolutely neceflary. 
Lewis, from this circumftance, prognofticated the 
fuccefs of his enterprize. But he was miftaken: 
what he confidered as a misfortune to the royal party, 
proved the moft favourable accident that could pof- 
fibly have happened. The fidelity, prudence, and 
courage of Pembroke, earl-marfhal of England, 
nobly ftemmed the current of misfortune, and de- 
livered the kingdom from becoming a province to 
France. He was invefted with the military command 
in confequence of his poft, and feemed born to fup- 
port the languifhing conftitution of his country. 
He feized the helm of government, and held it with 
fuch virtues and abilities, that he weathered the-tem- 
peft, and at laft reftored tranquillity to the ftate. 
He well knew that no fuccefs could be expeéted till 
a mutual confidence between the king and his barons 
was reftored ; this was, therefore, his firft care; and 
this was greatly facilitated by the tyrannical beha- 
viour of Lewis, who had fufficiently exafperated the 
barons, and they now wanted only a pretence to 
defert his fervice. | 
This was too favourable an opportunity to be loft, 
and Pembroke accordingly fummoned a council of 
the barons at Gloucefter. The meeting was very 
numerous; and the marfhal, as foon as the members 
were feated, entered the affembly, leading young 
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Henry by the hand. The barons were pleafed at 
the fight of the prince : Pembroke perceived it, aiid 
cried out, ‘ Behold your king!” A paufe fuc- 
ceeded ; and the earl thus addreffed the affembly: 

“* My dear friends and countrymen, though we 
juftly oppofed the father of this young prince, on 
account of his wicked and miftaken conduct ; yet 
this child is guiltlefs of his father’s errors; and as 
the punifhment of offences ought only to be inflicted 
on their authors, it would be unjuft for us to make 
the fon bear the iniquity of his father. It is our 
duty and intereft to forget our animofities, and in 
compaffion to his tender years, unite to fupport him 
on the throne of his anceftors. Let us exert our 
utmoft efforts to drive Lewis and all his followers out 
of this opprefled country. By this noble, this gene- 
rous action, we fhall fave our kingdom from becomi= 
ing the reproach of its neighbours, and break the 
yoke of a debafing and foreign flavery.” 

This addrefs carried conviction to the hearts of the 
barons, They had for fome time bewailed the mite- 
ries of their country, and readily joined in fupport of 
their liberty and independence. An univerfal accla- 
mation of joy broke out in the affembly ; the mem- 
pers cried out with one voice, ‘ et Henry be made 

ing !” 

The ceremony of the coronation was accordingly 
performed, in prefence of the pope’s legate, and 
Henry {wore fealty to the pontiff, and renewed that 
homage, to which his father had already fubjected the. 
kingdom, The barons were perfuaded that this pre~ 
caution was then neceffary ; the affiftance of the pope 

was, 
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tion by which John had reftrained himfelf from’ 


buying aids and icutages, without the confent of the 
great council of the nation, was alfo omitted in this 
inftrument. The barons perceived that no aids, 
unlefs they were evidently reafonable, could be levied 
upon men who had arms in their hands, and who 
were able to repel any acts of violence. Nor did he 
content himfelf with granting anew the privileges 
that had been enjoyed in the preceding reign, he 
caufed writs, in the king’s name, to be iffued to the 
fheriffs of the different counties, commanding them 
to lay open all forefts, agreeable to the intention of 
the charter granted for that purpofe by king John, 
and fome time after, he fent the chief jufticiary of 
‘the forefts on a circuit through the kingdom, to fee 
that the orders were fully executed, and the bounds 
of the forefts diftinétly marked. At the fame time, 
orders were given to demolifh all the new caftles that 
had been erected fince the beginning of the difputes 
between the late king and his barons. 

A.D. 1219. But while the Protector was thus 
exerting all his abilities to render the nation happy, 
death put a final period to his labours and his lite. 
The nation fuffered an irreparable lofs in the death 
of this great man, whofe valour, integrity, and pru- 
dence, had broke the yoke of foreign flavery, and 
reftored the liberties of Englifhmen. He was fuc- 
ceeded by William de Roches, bifhop of Winchetter ; 
and Hubert de Burgh, the gallant defender of Dover 
caftle, was created chief juiticiary of the kingdom. 
The counfels of the latter were conformable to his 
charaéter, that ef a great, a prudent, and a virtuous 
man. They were for fome time followed ; and had 
he poffeffed the authority of Pembroke, the nation 
would not have fo greatly regretted the lofs of that 
eminent patriot. But his power was not fufficient to 
reprefs the licentioufnefs of the barons, who were 
too ftrong to be reftrained by laws under a minority; 
and whofe rapacity induced them to ufurp the de- 
mefnes of the crown, as well as the poffeffions of 
their weaker neighbours. Hence revolts were multi- 
plied; and the government was perpetually employed 
in reducing infurrections, or executing criminals. 

A.D. 1222. A wreftling match between the citi- 
zens of London and Weftminfter occafioned a vio- 
lent riot. ‘It feems that the Londoners came off 
victorious; which fo exafperated the fteward of 
Weftminfter, that he determined: to revenge the 
‘affront; but in order to conceal his intention, pro- 
pofed a fecond trial. The Londoners accepted the 
offer, and came to. the field to decide the conteft ; 
but inftead of a fair trial, they were attacked by the 
{teward and his followers, armed with clubs and other 
offenfive weapons, and obliged to retreat into the 
city. Exafperated at this treatment, the Londoners, 
headed by one Conftantine Fitz Arnulph, a bold, 
factious citizen, repaired to Weftminfter, where they 
committed many dreadful outrages, and demolithed 
feveral houfes belonging to the abbot and fteward, 
Hubert, in order to put a ftop to fuch riotous pro- 
ceedings, ventured to punifh the leaders, without 
bringing them to a crial. This ftep, which was a 
direét infringement of the great charter, excited the 
clamours of the populace, who, with juftice, con- 
ceived themfelves injured, and they demanded a new 
confirmation of the great charter, A general council 
was called, and this demand of the people taken into 
confideration. During the debates, one of the coun- 
cil of the regency afferted, that no regard ought to 
be paid to the great charter, becaufe it was extorted 
by violence. But Langton, archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, feverely reprimanded the {peaker for his indif- 
cretion, as his affertion had a direct tendency to-raife 
a rebellion in the nation ; affirming, at the fame time, 
that the demand of the people was founded on juftice; 
and that the government could not, without the moft 
palpable injuftice, difpenfe with any article in the 
charter. His opinion was adopted ; and the patlia- 
ment having granted a fubfidy, the king iffued ordets 
for a new charter of confirmation. © At letigth the 
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bifhops, by the terror of ecclefiaftical cenfures, ob- 
liged the barons to deliver up the fortreffes belonging 
to the crown, of which they had forcibly taken 
poffeffion. 

A.D.1226. The domettic peace of the kingdom 
was hardly fettled, before the. miniftry thought it 
expedient to fummon a parliament, in order to deli- 
berate on an extraordinary demand made by thecourt 
of Rome. The pope had fent over a legate, under 
pretence of removing a reproach that had long been 
thrown upon the court of the Vatican. The pontiff — 
obferved, that the holy fee having long been accufed 
of felling her favours for money, it was the duty of 
all good Chriftians to affift in removing the caufe of 
fuch a fcandalous imputation, which flowed intirely 
from the extreme indigence of the Roman church. 
He therefore demanded, that two prebends in every 
cathedral, and two cells in every convent in Eng- 
land, fhould be granted to the church of Rome, by 
an authentic deed, confirmed by an act of the great 
council of the nation. Such affiftance, it was added, 
would enable the popes to difpenfe indulgences with 
generofity and moderation, 

‘This demand was treated with contempt by the 
Enelifh parliament; no an{wer was returned to Rome. 
But the archbifhop of Canterbury, who was more 
immediately interefted, wrote to the pope, informing 
him, ‘* That wh:n the Roman fee had procured the 
‘* fame affiftance from other nations, England would 
** follow their example, but would never eftablifh 
*« the precedent.” 

The character of Henry now began to unfold 
itfelf, and fhewed too many fymptoms of an admi- 
niftration feeble and tempeftuous. He was naturally 
of a mild and timid difpofition, and poffeffed neither 
vigour of mind nor political difcernment. His re- 
fentments were. violent and tranfitory ; his attach- 
ments judden and defultory: the one excited no 
apprehenfions; the other was not confolidated into 
friendfhip. At the fame time, his irrefolution was 
blended with the principles of avarice, tyranny, 
and oppreffion. Little expectations of happinefs 
could therefore be formed from his government. 
The dreadful fword of civil difcord feemed ready to 
be drawn, and fpread defolation over this devoted 


country. 


A.D. 1227. The adminiftration of Henry was, 
therefore, never popular; and. his actions foon de- 
prived him of the affections of his fubje€ts. On his 
obtaining the age of majority, he fummoned a par- 
liament at Oxtord, and declared his intention of 
taking into his own hands the reins of government; ’ 
adding, that as the great charter, and that of the 
forefts, had been obtained by an act of rebellion, and 
confirmed in his minority, he could not confider 
himfelf as legally bound by any acts or promifes 
during his infancy. The members were aftonifhed 
at this declaration; and the affembly broke up in a 
manner that fufficiently indicated, that the ftorm of 
refentment would foon exert its baleful power. 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
returning from France, where he had for fome time 
headed an army in Guienne, found one of his ma- 
nors poffefled by a German officer, who claimed it as 
a gift from king John. Richard infifted, that his 
pretended right fhould be determined by his peers, — 
and immediately difpoffeffed the German. But in- 
ftead of having recourfe to the laws of England, 
he pofted to court, and complained to the king of 
the injuftice done him by the earl of Cornwall. 
Henry, without giving himfelf any trouble to exa- 
mine into the truth of his allegations, ordered him 
a writ under the royal fign manual, commanding a 
reftitution of the eftate. Exafperated at fuch treat- 


| ment, the earl refufed obedience, and repaired to 


court to defend his property. The king, highly 
offended at Richard’s obftinacy, told him, that he 
fhould either reftore the manor in queftion within a 


| limited time, or depart the kingdom. So palpable 


an exertion of arbitrary power in his brother roufed 
the 
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Henry; whofe anger as well as friendfhip was 
momentary, foon forgot the offence, and fearing the 
power of Richard, who was greatly beloved by the 
barons, he fuibmitted to petition a reconciliation, and 
offered to fettle upon him the dower of the late queen, 
and augment his appenage with the lands of Boulogne. 
The terms were accepted; and both the caufe and 
the offence buried in oblivion; 

A.D. 1232. The pulfillanimous and tyrannical 
conduét of Henry had fo highly exafperated the ba- 
rons, that they refufed to grant him the fubfidies re- 
quired. ‘The court of Rome had taken advantage of 
the king’s weaknels, and purfued the moft unjuft and 
unpopular meafures. Many of the principal bene- 
fices in England were poflefled by Italian priefts, 
and one of the king’s chaplains is faid to have held 
feven-hundred livings: The prelates and lay patrons 
were inhibited from prefenting natives, tll all the 
foreign clergy were fufficiently provided for. It is 
jno wonder, that fo fhameful a practice raifed a gene- 
ral clamour in the kingdom, It was confidered as 
a national infult, and feveral affociations were fornied 
for delivering the realm from fuch fhameful oppref- 
fions.. The principal leader of thefe confederates was 
Robert de Twenge; a knight in the north of Ene- 
land. He had long beheld the tyrrannical proceea- 
ings of the pope with deteftation, but on being de- 
prived by his holinefs of the patronage of a church, 
he determined to take ample revenge on the foreign 
priefts. 
and encouraged _ his followers to {trip the houfes of 
the Italian clergy, and difpofe of their effects. They 
continued this practice for fome time without oppofi- 
tion, and the foreign ecclefiaftics, not daring to ap- 
pear, took refuge in the convents, Informed of thefe 
violent proceedings, the pope wrote in a very lofty 
{tile to Henry, commanding him, under pain of ex- 


communication, to chaftife the infolence of his fub- 


jects, and reftore the Italian clergy to their beniefices. } 


The pufillanimous foul of Henry was alarmed at 
thefe menaces of the holy father; he dreaded the 
effects of a papal cenfure. He ordered a trict in- 
quifition to be made in the feveral parts of the king- 
dom, where thofe riots had prevailed , and had the 
mortification to find, that they had been fupported 
and encouraged by men of all ranks 5 Hubert de 
Burgh, the chief jufticiary, did not efcape fufpicion, 
At laft Robert de Twenge, who {corned to difown 
an action, which he thought juftifiable, or to let any 
innocent perfon fuffer on his account, appeared in the 
royal prefence, attended by five knights, and boldly 
declared himfelf the leader of the confederates, who 
had {tripped the houfes of the foreign priefts ; 
alledging, that the injuries he had received were the 
fole motives for his proceedings. Pleafed with the 
ingenuous confeffion, and intrepid behaviour of this 
refolute knight, who difdained to fuffer tamely an 
injury, though inflicted by the holy father himfelf, 
the king gave him a free pardon, and procured a refti- 
tution of his right to the patronage in queftion. 
But though Hubert was cleared from all fufpicion 
by the voluntary confeflion of Twenge, yet the in- 
conftancy of Henry furnifhed his enemies with an 
opportunity of procuringhis ruin. Excited by the 
remonftrances of the bifhop of Winchefter, who 
hated Hubert, becaufe he had been active in oppof- 
ing his deftruétive councils, this weak prince, infen- 
fible to all his fervices, perfecuted him with fo much 
fury, that he was obliged to take fanétuary in a 
church ; whence he afterwards efcaped out of the 
kingdom. He was accufed, among other crimes, of 


‘having had recourfe to magic in order to gain an af- 


cendancy over Henry, and of having ftolen from the 

royal treafury an enchanted ring, which had the vir- 

tue of rendering the wearer invulnerable. Thele ac- 
12 


by the minifter with contempt. 


He affumed the name of William Witham, | 
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cufations, however ridiculous and abfurd they may 
appear at prefent, were entirely conformable to the . 
ftrange prejudices which then prevailed in every part 
of Europe. ' 

A.D. 1233. The difgrace of Hubert, put Peter 
de Roches; bifhop or Winchefter, a Poittevin by 
birth, in poffeffion of the fupreme authority, whicli 
he employed to the worlt of purpoies. His tempet 
was proud and tyrannical, and the prepoffeffion he 
entertained in favour of his owif countrymen alatmed 
the Englifh. The court was filled with thefe ftrangers; 
and he conferred on them every office and every com- 
mand in the difpofal of the crown. Thefe proceed- 
ings foon produced a general fpirit of difcontent; 
which Henry confidered only as a confirmation ot 
that rebellious fpirit which Winchelter had repre- 
fented to be the characteriftic of the Englifh nobility. 
They were denied all accefs to the king , and treated 
But thefe prepofter- 
ous methods ferved only to increafe the flame : all the 
arts of the court were infufficient to erafe from the 
minds of the Englifh, the remembrance of the great 
charter of liberties, P62 aie ine 

Their patience was at faft exhautted, by the infults 


and injuries they received from thefe infolent ftran- 
gets. They formed themfelves into a body, and de- 
puted the earl marfhal to lay their grievances before 
Henry. He accordingly demanded ar audiénce, and, 
with the noble fpirit of an Englifhman, lIsid the 


complaints of the nation before the king: he be- 
fought him not to continue lavifhing his favours 


| upon foreigners, to the utter negleé&t of his natural 


fubjects. Adding, that if he continued to tieat their 
temonftrance with negleét, both himfelf and_ the 
other nobility, would think it their duty to withdraw 
themfelves from hig councils, where they had no 
power to fupport the welfare of their country: . _ 
The bifhop of Winchéfter, who was prefént at 
this Atidience, without givifig the king time to replys 
anfwered the earl with unparalleled effrontry; “ THat 
it was the higheft degree of infolence in the eafl, or 
any other fubject, to pretend to dictate to his md- 
jefty, on whom he ought to confer his favours: that 
both the king and his father had been fo ill treated by 
the Englifh, that the only expedient of procuring 
his own fafety was that of trufting to foreigners ; 
and that if their ftumber in the kingdom was hot 
already fufticient to reduce his rebellious fubjects to 
their duty, large reinforcements fhould be pro- 
cured.” oy tle ance 

The earl was aftonifhed , he retired without return- 
ing an anfwer, and joined in the confederacy for check- 
the defpotic power, which the king, by the violent 
countels of his worthiefs minifter, feemed defirous to 
affume. Henry was alafmed, and the bifhop, to exttel 
time, advifed him to calla parliament at London. 
The barons refufed to attend, andeven threatened to 
deprive Henry of his crown, if the Poictevins were 
not banifhed the kingdom, Another patliament was 
called, and the barons prefented themfelves dreffed in 
armour, and attended by their followers. Henry 
now faw his danger, and was defirouis of a reconcilid- 
tion; but the artful prelate found means to remove 
his fears by fowing diffenfions among them, and gain- 
ing the earls of Cornwall and Chefter over to the 
royal patty. The eftates of feveral of the confedé- 
rates were confifcated, without aiy trial by theif 
peers; and, by a very impolitic liberality, beftowed 
upon the Poittevins, before fo odious to the Englifh. 
But the time was approaching, when thete wicked mi- 
nifters, who had infulted the nation, and threatened 
the people with the moft dreadful flavery, fhould feel 
the weight of Englifh refentment, and be ftripped’ 
of the authority they had fo bafely applied. 

A. D. 1234. -Edmutid, archbifhop of Cahter- 
bury, followed by his fuffragans, repaired to the pa- 
lace and demanded anvaudience, which could fot bé 
refufed, At this interview the prelate déferibed, in 
the moft pathetic manner, the dreadful effects of 
thofe ruinous meafures, which he lad purfued by the 

Hh inftleation 


118 A.D. 1236; 
inftigation’ of his minifters, He formally accufed 
Peter, bifhop of Winchefter, as the author of thefe 
pernicious counfels, which had diffafed a fpirit of 
difcontent through the whole nation ; and after mak- 
ing a long detail of the grievances of the people, in- 
fifted that the king fhould remove from his councils, 
a minifter fo odious to all his fubjects ; adding, that 
if fo reafonable a requeft was refufed, he would ex- 
communicate both him, and all who oppofed fo ne- 
ceffary a reformation. 

This fpirited remonftrance, and the threatening at 
the clofe of it, produced the defired effect. Henry 
perceived his error. The bifhop of Winchefter was 
ftripped of all his employments, and the infolent 
Poiétevins banithed the kingdom. ‘The religion of 
thofe times, notwithftanding the fuperftition with 


which it was debafed, was fometimes of the utmoft | 


fervice of the ftate, it affected offending minifters, 
bafking in the fun-fhine of royalty, beyond the reach 
of temporal remonftrances, and made them feel the 
weight of national refentment. 
~ A.D. 1236. Happy had it been for the king and 
happy for his people, had Henry learned wifdom 
from former mifcarriages ; but there are men, whom 
vice or indolence has rendered incorrigible. Henry 
feems to have been of this number. The remon- 
ftrance of the archbifhop had, in all appearance, 
convinced him of his error in cherifhing foreigners 
in preference to his Englifh fubjects. But this con- 
viction was temporary ; Henry foon forgot both his 
danger and his intereft. He married Eleanor the 
daughter of the count of Provence; and threw him- 
felf again into the arms of foreigners. William de 
Savoy, bifhop of Valence, and uncle to the new 
queen, became his principal favourite. He took 
every occafion of giving him a remarkable preference 
over the greateft, and moft faithful of his own fub- 
jects, and committed to his fole direétion all the af- 
fairs of the ftate. 
The Englifh nobility were. immediately alarmed. 
They dreaded a revival of the late times of minifte- 
rial infolence and oppreffion, and determined to exert 
all their power to put a ftop to the career of this 
foreign minion, They began with prefenting dutiful 
addreffes to the king, at the fame time remonftrating 
with a becoming fpirit, ‘againft thofe meafures, which 
they apprehended to be deftructive of the public in- 
tereft, and that union which fhould always fubfift 
between an Englifh king and his fubjeéts, But they 
fucceeded not in their attempts. Valence fupported 
his power, and foreign influence grew every day more 
prevalent at court, The minifter, who was offended 
‘with the Enelifh barons for their late {pirited remon- 
ftrances, fpared no pains to render them fufpected by 
the king, and to remove the moft active among 
them from his perfon and government, The feals 
were demanded from the bifhop of Chichefter, who 
had filled the high office of chancellor with the moft 
unblemifhed integrity; but the prelate, on receiving 
tthe king’s meffage, nobly replied, ‘¢ That having re- 
ceived the feals by the order of the parliament, he 
would refign them by order of that affembly only.” 
A.D. 1337. Henry was, however, fo infatuated, 
that this anfwer of the chancellor had no effeét on 
his conduct. He adhered to his foreign minifters, 
and liftened not to the complaints of his people. But 
the wants of his needy courtiers, foon exhaufted his 
revenues, and he was obliged to call a parliament to 
procure a fupply. The feffion was very full, fome 
important bufinefs being expected to be laid before 
them. But they were told, ‘ That the chief reafon 
for their being called together, was to defire them to 
grant an aid, which fhould be collected and _difpofed 
of, for the neceffary ufes of the ftate, by fuch per- 
fons as they themfelves fhould think proper to com- 
miffion for that purpofe.” 
Henry had fo often broke his promifes, that the 
parliament were no longer to be deceived ; and re- 
turned for anfwer, ‘‘ That they had often granted the 


king aids, without receiving any marks of his af-. 
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feétion : that fince his acceffion to the throne, his 

dominions were confiderably leffened, though he had 

frequently exacted from his fubjects very large fums, 

which had been wholly lavifhed away upon foreign 

favourites, to the impoverifhment of the flate, and 

the difgrace of his chara¢ter.” To this Vigorous re- 

ply, Henry pleaded the expences of his own and his 

fifter’s marriage, which had entirely exhaufted his 

treafury ; but if they would grant him a thirtieth 

part of their‘moveables, he promifed upon his ho- 

nour, never to injure or opprefs any baron of the 

realm, Inorder to facilitate their compliance, he 

difavowed the pope’s bull, which his miniftry had 

lately obtained for the refumption of grants; declared 
he would inviolably obferve the articles of the Great 

Charter; and ordered a fentence of excommunication 

to be folemnly denounced againft all perfons, himfelf 
not excepted, who fhould dare to violate that facred 

conftitution. , 

Mollified by thefe affurances, and pleafed with the 
admiffion of feveral Englifh noblemen into his coun- 
cil, the parliament complied with his demand.. But 
ordered the money arifing from this tax to be depofit- 
ed incertain abbies, churches and caftles, as a fund 
facred to the neceffities of the ftate; and the follow- 
ing exprefs condition annexed to the grant for levying 
it, “¢ That the king fhould no longer hearken to the 
fuggeftions of foreigners, who had already opprefied 
and impoverifhed the nation, but be governed for the 
future by his own natural born fubjects.” 

But Henry was not to be reclaimed. He had no 
fooner obtained the fupply he had requefted, than he 
returned to his former meafures, fhewed as much 
fondnefs for foreigners as eve, and to fecure himfelf 
a party fufficient to oppofe the power of his barons, 
he, with a meannefs never to be forgiven, made ap-. 
plication to the pope, for a legate to be fent into 
England, under whofe protection he thought he 
might fecurely violate his recent engagements, which _ 
neceffity had compelled him to enter into with his 
people. The Englifh were alarmed, and the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury warmly expoftulated with him 
on his condutt for iuffering a legate to come into the 
kingdom without any apparent neéceffity, and without 
the knowledge of the parliament and clergy. But 
Henry regarded not the remonftrances of the prelate, 
the cenfures of the church were no longer terrible ; 
he knew the authority of the pope to be fuperior to’ 
that of the archbifhop. He feized the money depo- 
fited in the churches and convents by the parliament 
for the ufe of the ftate, and fquandered it with the 
utmoft profufion upon ftrangers and favourites. His 
brother, the earl of Cornwall, faw this deftruétive 
conduét with regret, and putting himfelf at the head 
of the nobility, demanded an audience, where he 
openly upbraided Henry with this fhameful breach of 
faith and honour. 

But though Henry relied entirely on the power of 
the pope for fupport againft the refentment of his 
barons and clergy, the inconfiftence of his conduct 
was fo amazing, that he fent a body of troops to the 
affiftance of the emperor Frederic IJ. then at open 
war with the court of Rome. Gregory EX. who then 
filled the papal chair, was highly offended at what he 
termed the infolence of his vaffal, and ordered. the 
legate to make the moft fevere remonftrances.. The 
pufillanimous monarch was alarmed, and to avert the 
cenfure of the vatican, he fuffered the fentence of 
excommunication againft Frederic to be publifhed 
in all the churches of England ; though that prince 
had lately married the princefs [fabella, Henry’s 
fitter. . 

A.D. 1242. Henry had now wholly loft the love 
of his fubjeéts. His ftrange conduct had rendered 
him an object of contempt. The barons were juftly 
incenfed againft the rapacious foreigners, who wafted 
the royal treafure, governed the kingdom, and treated , 
the laws of England with contempt. ‘The parlia- 
ment therefore refufed to grant their exhaufted mo- 
narch any fupplies, and the king had recourfe to the 

: ‘ moft 


i 


moft illegal methods. aid dangerous expedients for 


_ fupplying his neceffiues. 


He exacted loans , he de- 


_manded benevolences; he ufurpéd a power of dif- 


penfing with the laws, becaufe the pope fcrupled 


_ not to difvenfe with the canons of the church, when- 


ever the interefts of the holy fee required it: The 
people compiained loudly ; the barons formed affoci- 
atjons for their defence ; and the judges were alarmed 
at the illegal proceedings of the king. ‘ Alas!” 


exclaimed one of them upon the bench, ‘ in what a | 


“¢ corrupt age do we live! The civil court is vitiated 
<¢ in imitation of the ecclefiaftical, and the river’ is 
*¢ poifoned from that fountain.” | 
Henry was defirous of affifting the count de la 
Marche, who had married his mother Ifabella, acainft 
Lewis IX of France. The count had given Henry 
the ftrongeft affurances of fuccefs; promifing, that 
all the old tenants of his family in France would 
immediately join his ftandards, together with the 
king of Arragon, and the count of Thouloufe. 
Charmed with the profpec&t of recovering his old 
dominions on the continent, and wrefting from Lewis 
the territories which Philip had taken from his fa- 


- ther, Henry fummoned a parliament, in order to 


procure the fupplies neceflary for catrying his arms 
into France. But he had foon the mortification to 
find his requeft denied; the parliament abfolutely 
refufed te grant him any affiftance for carrying on 
the war. Henry, however, found means of raifing 
the neceflary fums at exorbitant intereft, and pafled 


over to the continent at the head of a confiderable | 


body of troops. But this prince was equally defti- 
tute of military and civil talents. His army was 
defeated at Tillebourg; he abandoned the port of 
Poiétou which belonged to him, and returned ‘to 
England covered with difgrace: 

A.D. 1244. For fome time paft the whole king- 
dom had refounded with complains againft the enter- 
prizes of the pope of Rome: but his holinefs was 
not to be intimidated ; he determined to proceed, 
and even to: increafe his deftructive exactions. Ac- 
cordingly he fent over one Martin as his nuncio, to 
demand a thoufand marks from the clergy, to affitt 
him in the war he was carrying on againft the em- 
peror. This nuncio was invefted with more ample 
powers than any of his predeceffors, and his op- 
preffion and infolence exceeded every thing that had 


_ yet been experienced from that proud and venal 


court. The nation was alarmed; and the barons 
refolved to lay before the general council, then 
aflembled at Lyons, the intolerable oppreffions of 
the holy fee. 

The methods made ufe of by Martin to extort 
money from the clergy exafperated the nation; and 
it was concluded on, in an affembly of the barons, 
to drive him out of the kingdom by force, if per- 
fuafions could not prevail upon him to depart peace- 
ably. They aflembled in arms, under pretence of 
holding a tournament; and chofe Fulk Fitz Warren 
as their meffenger, to carry their refolutions to the 
nuncio. - They could not have made a more proper 
choice. He had himfelf feverely fuffered by papal 
exactions, and thoroughly hated every partifan of 
Rome. 

Fitz Warren fet out immediately to execute his 
commiffion, with determined refolution: to terrify 


the nuncio, and induce him to abandon the kingdom. » 


On being introduced into Martin’s prefence, he told 
him, with a ftern and refolute ait, that he muft in- 
{tantly prepare for his departure from England. The 
nuncio, little accuftomed to fuch difrefpectful ad- 
dreffes, afked him by whofe authority he dared to 
{peak to him in fo infolent a manner? “ By the 
“* authority of a body of Englifh knights now in 
“* arms,” anfwered Fulk, “* who ordered me to tell 
** you, that if either you yourfelf, or any of your 


- followers, remain in England more than three 
. “days, every one of you fhall be cut to pieces. A 


Sa 


“as you pleafe ; but remember it is an Englith 
“knight that delivers you this meflage.” Martin 


i awry _ 
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was fufficiently -intimidated,. He was too well ac- 
quainted with the character of the Enpliffr to can- 
temn a menace fo peremptorily delivered. He im- 
mediately complained to Henry, and defired his pro- 
tection. But the king, who had for fome time be- 
held the exa@ions of the pope with concern, told 


| him, that his robberies and oppreffions had raifed 


fuch a fpirit of refentment in every part of the king= 
dom, that he was hardly able to’ proteé&t himfelf 
againft his own fubjectsy who were thoroughly in- 
cenfed againft him for having countenanced his ra- 
pacious proceedings: Martin was now convinced of 
his dangerous fituation, and determined to abandon 
a kingdom where his life was in the utmoft danger. 
He accordingly demanded a paffport, and embarked 
directly for the continent. 
A.D. 1245. The Enelith ambaffadors, on their 
arrival at Lyoris, laid their complaints before the 
council, where the pope himfelf prefided in perfons- 
They repretented, that the benefices enjoyed by the 
Italian clergy in England amounted to fixty thoufand 
marks a year, a fum that exceeded the annual reve- 
nue of the crown. They accufed the pope of fre: 
quently cancelling his own aéts by claufes of non 
obftante inferted in his bulls; a claufe abfolutely 
deftruétive of all the rights of patrons, and of all 
the liberties of the Englith church. They expatiated. 
on the perpetual extortions of the nuncios and lez 
gates, and various other oppreffions to which the 
Britith clergy had been fo long expofed. The pope 
was confounded, and gave an elufive anfwer.’ He 
feared the power of the council, and was willing to 
foothe the Englifh agents: He promifed them re. 
drefs ; and caufed two bulls for that purpofe to be 
publifhed. And the refignation of the fuperiority 
of England by king John to the holy fee having! 


| been mentioned; the earl of Norfolk infifted, that 


neither that prince, nor any other, had. the’ leaft 
tight; without the confent of his barons, to’ fubject 
the kingdom toa foreign fervitude. This noble 
oppofition convinced the court of Rome, that it was 


-In vain to urge a pretenfion which was tntenable 


from the diftance of the Englify, and the indepen: 
dent {pirit of that people. ; 

A.D. 1246. But the promifes of the pontiff lafted 
no longer than his fears. The councilof Lyons was 
no fooner broke up, than he renewed all his exactions. 
The Englifh were exafperated ; and a parliament was 
fummoned at London for redreffing this public grie- 
vance. A ftate of the hardthips fuffered by the 
nation from papal tyranny was drawn up; and, after 
being figned by the king, bifhops and temporal lords, 
fent to the court of Rome, and fatisfaftion demanded 
from the pontiff. This inftrument produced not the 
defired effect. The ambaffadors were treated with 
contempt, and even threatened to proceed to the 
fame extremities againft Henry, as he had lately 
done againft the emperor. The king immediately 
prohibited any farther payments to the pope. But 
Henry wanted firmnefs to {upport a meafure fo agree- 
able to his fubjects ; he relapfed into his former in- 
dolence, and fuffered the pope to proceed in his 
extortions. 

A.D. 1253.» Innocent IV. was one of the moft 
implacable .pontiffs that ever filled the papal chain 
The hatred he had conceived again{ft the emperor 
Frederic did not die with that monarch; it devolved 
on his grandfon, Conrade, the lawful heir of the 
crown of Sicily, but whofe fucceflion was fet afice 
by the perfidious arts of his uncle Mainfroy. Inno 
cent foon perceived that his own force was far from 
being fufficient to difpoffefs the latter from the Italian 
dominions of Frederic; and therefore fent a nuncio 
into England, to offer the Sicilian crown to Richard, 
earl of Cornwall. That nobleman, though extremely 
fond of power, had prudence fufficient to perceive, 
that the fole defign of the court of Rome was nothing 
more than the acquifition of a large fum of money, 
and prudently declined the offer. But Henry had 


not the fagacity of his brother; he accepted it r 
is 


A.D. 1255. 


his fecond fon, Edmund, and gave the pope un- 
limited credit for expending the fums neceflary for 
the reduétion of Sicily. Edmund was accordingly 
treated with the honours of royalty ; and no means 
of extortion or oppreffion were omitted by the pope, 
in conjunction with Henry, to obtain money from 
the Enelifh, under pretence of eftablifhing prince 
Edmund in his new kingdom. 
A.D. 1255. The papal army began the war with 
fome fuccefs; but Manfroy, determined to rif his 
crown on the event of one decifive a¢ction, advanced 
againft the Roman forces. A battle enfued ; the 
army of Innocent was totally defeated, and he him- 
{elf threatened with being befieged in his capital. 
His haughty foul could not bear this reverfe of for- 
tune; the violence of his paffion threw him into a 
fever, which, ina fhort time, put a period to his lite. 
He was fucceeded in the papal chair by Alexander IV. 
who purfued the {ame meafures with his predecefior, 
and undertook to place Edmund on the throne ot 
Sicily. 
A.D. 1256. Henry, who, in order to grafp this 
hantom of fovereignty for his fon, had fubjected 
himfelf to all the demands of the pontiff, foon found 
himfelf more embarafied than ever. The parliament 
refufed to grant the neceffary fupplies for carrying 
this ridiculous project into execution ; and the whole 
weight fell upon the clergy. This was not, how- 
ever, effected, without a noble ftruggle from the 
ecclefiaftics. For when Ruftan, the pope’s nuncio, 
affembled the prelates, and propofed their figning 
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obligatory notes proportioned to the benefices of 


each individual, the bifhop of London declared, he 
would fooner lofe his head than fubmit to fo fhameful 
an aét of tyranny. He was feconded by the bifhop 
of Worcefter ; and the whole affembly unanimoutfly 
declared, that the clergy of England would not fub- 
mit to be enflaved by the pope. The nuncio com- 
plained of this refufal to Henry, who threatened the 
bifhop of London with his refentment, but the 
_prelate, far from being intimidated, replied, with a 
noble intrepidity, “ That he knew the king and the 
<* pope were his fuperiors ; but if they deprived him 
<< of his mitre, he would fupply its place with a 
<¢ helmet.” This generous ftand in fupport of the 
liberties of the Englith church, exa{perated the 
haughty Ruftan ; who finding it would be impoffible 
to prevail on them in a body, determined to wreak 
his vengeance on each in particular. He accordingly 
commenced profecutions againft individuals for pre- 
tended faults, and obliged them to make an atone- 
ment, by paying very confiderable fums. The pre- 
dates appealed to the pope; and Alexander, dreading 
the confequences of driving the Englifh clergy to 
defpair, ordered his nuncio to defift from his profe- 
cutions. 

During thefe difputes between the nuncio and the 
clergy, Henry was determined to make another 
attempt to procure a fubfidy from his barons. A 
parliament was called for that purpofe ; and the 
archbifhop of Meffina was fent with letters from the 
pope, preffing the nobility, inthe moft earneft man- 
ner, to comply with the requeft of their fovereign. 
But all attempts were in vain : the parliament, after 
mature deliberation, unanimoufly refufed to grant 
the fubfidy. 

Ruftan, finding all their hopes of procuring a 
fupply from the parliament abortive, declared, in an 
afflembly of the prelates, that the demands of the 
pope upon Henry amounted to above one hundred 
and fifty thoufand marks; and that if the clergy 
ftill refufed to comply with his requeft, he would 
immediately make a demand of the whole debt, and 
lay the kingdom under an interdict till it was paid. 
Could the bifhops have depended on Henry for fup- 
port, they would, doubtlefs, have treated this me- 
nace with the contempt it deferved, but they knew 
his weaknefs, and the fhameful conceffions he had 
already made: they knew that an interdiét on. the 
kingdom would expote both the church and ftate to 
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the moft imminent danger. Thefé confiderations 
induced them to fubmit. In the mean time, the con- - 
queft of Sicily advanced fo very flowly, that Henry, 
finding it would be impoffible to raife the tums ne- 
ceflary to fatisfy the avarice of the holy father, re- 
nounced all pretenfions to the crown of Sicily. 

A/D. 1257... Though Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
had wifely refufed the offers of the pope with regard” 
to the crown of Sicily, he was far from being proof 
againft ambition. He had amafied immenfe riches 
by frugality, and was confidered as the moft wealthy 
prince in Europe. The German electors, defiring to 
fhare-in the treafures of this powerful Englifhman, 
offered to elect him king of the Romans. Charmed. 
with this addition of dignity and power, he pafied 
over into Germany, attended by a great number of 
the Englifh nobility, and was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle. He flattered himfelf with being able to 
obtain the imperial crown ; but he found himfelf 
deceived. The German electors abandoned his in- 
tereft the moment he had diffipated his wealth. 

A.D, 1258. A parliament being fummoned to 
meet at London, Harlat, the new nuncio, produced 
a bull from the pope, enjoining the bifhops to pay 
the tenths granted to the king by his holinefs, under 
pain of excommunication. The king feconded the 
demand of the nuncio, and preffed the barons to 
afift him with a fupply. Had he really intended to 
provoke the members, he could hardly have men- 
tioned any thing more likely to produce that effect. 
The intolerable a¢ts of papal tyranny and oppreffion, 
and fuch complicated fcenes of royal fraud and de- 
ceit, as the nation had for fome time unhappily ex- 
perienced, could not fail of roufing the indignation 
of a people not wholly loft to all tenfe of freedom 
and independence. Far from granting his requett, 
they reproached him with his aéts of rapine and 
injuftice, and with his hatred of the Enelifh nation, 
from whom, they faid, he ought to blufh to require 
any aid or fubfidies, while he preferred ftrangers to 
them, and made them groan under the moft dreadful 
oppreflions, Four of their brethren were deputed 
by the bifhops to make warm remonftrances with 
regard to his conduct in general, and the uncanonical 
eleGtions which had been made to vacant dignities in 
particular. Henry acknowledged that their com- 
plaints were well founded; adding, that as each of 
them had attained his benefice in that irregular man- 
ner, it was prorer that their dignities fhould be va- 
cated by refignation, in order to have them difpofed 
of according to the methods prefcribed by the canons 
of the church. But the remonftrances of the ba- 
rons were not to be anfwered. They infifted on a 
ratification of the great charter, though they them- 
{elves daily violated it, in the articles relative to their 
own vaflals. It was in vain for the king to oppofe 
the whole power of the kingdom. His brother 
Richard, whofe power was very extenfive, was ab- 
fent in Germany, and the barons defied all the cen- 
fures of the Vatican. Henry therefore fubmitted to 
neceflity, and the great charter was ratified with the 
moft religious oftentation. Henry fwore to obferve 
inviolably all its articles, asa man, as achriftian, as 
a knight, and as a king. : 

But Henry'did not Icng‘obferve the oaths he had 
taken; the fame indolence, the fame infatuation for 
foreigners again returned, and the articles of the | 
great charter were forgot; they were violated when- 
ever the intereft of the court, or the ambition of his 
minions required it. 

A.D. 1259. | Enraged at this ftrange behaviour in 
the king, whom neither oaths nor promifes could 
bind, the barons determined to have recourfe to the 
fame expedient that was ufed with regard to his father. 
They formed an affociation ; and a parliament being 
called at Oxford, they came to the affembly, at- 
tended by their military tenants, well appointed, 
and properly armed. Simon de Monttford, earl of 
Leicefter, was at the head of this affociation. That 


- nobleman, who was at once both haughty-and_ambi- 


tious, 
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otis, had Keen pkeatly carefied by Henry; who had 
given him his fifter in marriage, and made him go- 
vernor of Guiene. But the inconftancy of the 


-monatch; and the unbounded ambition of thé earl, 


foon produced an open breach between them; and 


_ Leicefter, who imputed his difgrace to the infinu- 


ations of the foreign minions; determinéd to také ah 
ample revenge. He was a perfect mafter of intrigue ; 
and his violent remonftrances again{t the govern- 
ment, his apparent zeal for the liberties of the na- 
tion, and the privileges of the church, obtained him 
at once the affections of the people, arid the frierid- 
thip of the prelates and barons, 

Henry was terrified at this military appearatice ; 
atid, on his efitering the aflembly, afked} with fome 
emotion, whether he was their prifoner? The éarl 
marfhal replied, that he was not their ptifoher, but 
that it was the determined refolution of the whole 
affembly to banifh his foreign favourites from the 
kingdom, and redrefs the grievances of the nation. 
Adding, that if he would agree to thefe reafonable 
demands, and give authority for that purpofe to 
perfors of character and capacity, they would grant 
the fupplies neceflary for giving weight and dignity 
to the ftate. Henry perceived it would be in vain 
to oppofe the power of his barons, and therefore 
made no objections to the propofal: he promifed to 
fubmit to any regulations they fhould think fit to 
enaét; Having thus obtained the king’s conifeht, 
they conftituted a council of twenty-four barons, 
whom they invefted with an unlimited authority for 
reforming the ftate ; and Simon Montfort was elected 
prefident. Henry himfelf took a folemn oath to 
maintain the ordinances they fhould iffue for that 
falutaty purpofe. The plan of government had 
been digelted int a previous meeting of the principal 
barons; fo that a fet of regulations foon appeared } 
and thefe,; conformable to the prattice of all ufurp- 
ers, wete favourable to the people. They were in 
fubftance as follows : 


i, That the king fhould confirm the p*eat charter, 
which he had fo often {worn to observe, and fo often 
violated, _ ‘ ; tis Teele 

2, The impottant office of chief jufticiary fhould 
be. beftowed upon a perion of talents and integrity, 
who fhould adminifter juftice to the peor and the rich 
without favour or partiality, 

3. That the chancellor, treafuter, judges, and 
other public minifters, fhould be annually chofen by 
the council of twenty-four, se 

4: That the cuitody of the king’s ¢aftles thould 
be conimitted to the care of that council, who fhould 


-entruft’them to fuch perfons as were well affected to 


the fate, aE weve: ' 

g. That any perfon, of what degree of order 
foever, who fhould oppofe, directly or indirectly, 
what fhould be decreed by the council ef twenty- 
fout, fhould be punifhable with death, 

6. That three feffions of parliament fhould be 
regularly. held every year, to enact fuch laws as 
fhould from time to time be found neceffary for the 
good of the people, 


Thefé articles, which, frorn the place where they 
were drawn up, were called the Statutes, or Pro- 
vifions of Oxford, weté approved by the parliamenit, 
and confirmed by the affent of the king, who fwore 
to obferve, and caufe them to be obferved, to the 
utmott of his power. 

But Leicefter never intended to fubritit his ations 
to the examination Of the parliament; he afpired to 
the government, and the king foon perceived that he 
was no more than a cypher in the adminiftration. 
He expected that the parliament would grant him a 
Jarge fubfidy, purftiant to their promife, when he 
figned the Oxford Conftitutions: he was deceived 5 
the confideration of the fupplies was poftponed , 
and his two uterine brothers, the foris of the count 
de la Marche, and the queen Ifabella, wete {tripped 
oi their wealth, and banithed the kingdom, as the 
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principal authots oF thé public Calatnities. Nor was 
the council fatisfied with banifhing theft foreigners { 
even the officets of the houfHold weté removed; and 
theif places filled with perfohs in the intereft of thé 
council, At the fame time, they obliged every indi- 
vidual in the kingdom to take an oath to obey them ; : 
even young Edward, Henry’s eldeft. fon, was not 
excepted. SP A ae 

Deterniined t6 fupport thei? power againft all 
Oppofition; and fearful that the great credit of thé 
kino~ of thé Romans might check their progrefs, 
they difpatehed the bifhop of Worceiter to the conti- 
neht, to inform hirn that he would not be fiiffered to 
land in Eneland; unlefs he would promife to take ail 
oath to obferve the Statutes of Oxford: At the famé 
time; they requiréd to know on what account he was 
coming to England; and how long he propofed td 
continue in that kingdom: : 

Inicenfed at their infolence, and éxafperated at the 
degrading treatrhent of his brother, he fwore he 
would never take thé oath they wanted to impofeé 
upon him; and that he would vifit England when, 
anil as often as he pleated, without fubmitting to 
give them any reafons for his actions. He was: 
however, {con after infortiied; that the barons had 
taken fuch precautions, by marching troops to thé’ 
fea-coafts, and fitting out a powerful feét, that it 
would be impoffible for him to land in England 
without their confent. Richard therefore thought it 
more prudent to fubmit to the neceflity of the times, 
than engage in a fruitlefs oppofition, He apreed to 
take the oath required, and the batons fuffered him 
to return to Eiigland without oppofition: 

Among feveral innovations. introduced by the 
council, thé moft importarit was the eftablifhmerit 
of a committee, confifting of twelve perfons, who, 
during the recefs of parliament, were invefted with 
its authority, and were to attend the petfofi Of the 
king in all his tnotidns. Thus the whole conftitutioni 
of England was overturned, and the kingdom po- 
verned by a committee of nobles; aor ' 

But it was not teafonable to itnagine that a go- 
vérnment of this kind could be permanent. It was 
foott perceived, that the gdod of the people engaged 
not the attentiori of the council: the ftate was op= 
prefled by a confederacy of the nobles, ‘The people 
were no longer deceived 5 they complained loudly of. 
their tyranny; and the ‘knights of the thires not 
only joiried in the complaint; but implored the affift- 
anee of prince Edward to tindettake tHe defence of 
the rights of the crowii, and the liberties of the 
people. The prince accordingly fent a meffage to 
the barons, infifting on their finifhing, without delay; © 
the reformation they had undertaken; otherwitt he 
fhould think himfelf obliged to exert all his power 
to procure tedrefs for ah injuréd people. This fpi- 
rited temiotiftrance alarmed the barons, and a new 
code of laws was publifhed: but it foch appeared 
that the whole was nething tore thai the common 
laws of England, with fome trifling alterations, _ 

So glaritig an impofition exafperated the people ; 
ahd the animofities which now broke out between the 
baroris themfelves; gave them hopes that their tyrahhy 
would Zoon have afiend. The earls of Leitefter ahd 
Gloucefter, the two moft powerful barons in the 
whole confederacy, betame profeffed enemies to 
each other. Thefe divifions greatly weakened the 
ftrength of tlie Barons ; and Leicefter retired inte 


raf 


| France, uhder pretence of abandoning intirely the 


adminiftration; but he had very diffetent views: 
He hoped, by his retreat, to incteafe the power of 
his patty, by gaining the French monatch over td 
his intereft, 

Fortunatély for England, the throne of Fratice 
was filled by a monarch who délighted not in the 
diftrefs of other nations. He was defirous of heal- 
ing; not of increafirig, the wounds which the Englifty 
conftitution had lately feceived. Lewis FX: gene- 
rally called St. Lewis, was endowed with all the piety 
of an anchorite; as well as the virtues of a king: 

hi His 
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His liberality was not in the leaft inconfiftent with the 
wifeft economy. He knew how to reconcile a pro- 
found policy with an ex@tt juftice. He was prudent 
and firm in couneil, intrepid but cool in war, and as 
compaffionate as if he had always been unhappy. 
From a prince of this character England had nothing 
to fear; he defired not to ufurp the territories of his 
neighbours, and was fo far from taking advantage of 
the troubles of England, that he laboured to eftablifh 

eace and harmony among the contending parties, 
whofe divifions threatened the kingdom with deftruc- 
tion. Heeven entertained a doubt with regard to 
the juftice of the fentence paffed againft John in the 
court of peers in France ; and had formed a defign 
of reftoring to Henry all the provinces that had been 
wrefted from his father. The tranquillity of his own 
country at laft diverted him from this refolution ; 
but he made a treaty with Henry which abundantly 
proved, that a love of juftice, rather than power, 
was the ruling paffion of his foul. By this treaty, he 
yielded to him the Limoufin, Perigord, Querci, and 
Agenois ; and only required in return, that Henry 
fhould make a final ceffion of Normandy and the 
other provinces. 

A. D..1261. The council of the barons had now 
been three years abfolute mafters of the kingdom, 
under pretence of reforming the ftate. Henry, care- 
lefs and indolent as he was, could not but feel and 
refent the mortifications he daily received. The quar- 
rel between Leicefter and Gloucefter gave him hopes 
that his misfortunes were drawing to a clofe; and 
perceiving that the difpofitions of the people had 
taken aturn in his favour, he determined to make 
one ftruggle for recovering his authority: In order 
to this, he applied to the pope to abfolve him from 
the oath he had taken with regard to the Oxford pro- 
vifions. The pontiff, who was highly exafperated 
at the barons for having ftopped the revenues of fo- 
reign beneficed priefts, readily granted the defired 
difpenfation, 

This difficulty being furmounted, Henry deter- 
mined to declare publickly the. refolutions he had 
formed ; and having affembled a parliament at Lon- 
don, hetoldthem, “‘ That as they had not on their parts 
performed their promife with regard to paying his 
debts, and augmenting his revenues, when he figned 
the provifions of Oxford, he did not think himfelf 
obliged to keep the oath he-had taken on that occa- 
fion; that he was determined no longer to remain in 
the hands of a faétion who had treated him-more like 
a flave than their king, but would immediately free 
himfelf from fuch inglorious fetters, and affert the 
dignity of his own prerogative.” ‘The affembly was 
aftonifhed at this unexpected declaration ; and the 
king, without giving them time to reply, retired im- 
mediately to the tower ; feized all the money in the 
mint; publifhed a proclamation for removing the 
fheriffs and other officers appointed by the council of 
twenty-four ; and a¢ted with fuch vigour as feemed 
to be the effect of a fixed refolution to fupport his 
own independence. He informed his fubjects that 
he had refumed the reins of government, and that he 
would inviolably obferve the two charters, notwith- 
ftanding any falfe reports to the contraty ; nominated 
a chancellor, chief jufticiary, and officers of his 
houfhold, in the room of thofe who had been ap- 
pointed by the council. He found means to repel 
the attempts of the barons, and obliged them to 
promife obedience for the future. But the gaining 
any advantage, or even the total defeat of an army, 
was of very little confequence in thefe times of na- 
tional debility and divifion, New forces fuddenly 
fprung up, and fuddenly difperfed ; to-day one leader 
remained mafter of the field, and to-morrow was 
obliged to take refuge in fome place of fafety, Henry 
was again defeated, and again obliged to confirm the 
ftatutes of Oxford. 

Prince Edward, who had hitherto fcrupled to break 
theoath he had taken to fubmit to the council, per- 
ceiving that the barons, with Leicefter at their head, 
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were determined to render their tyranny perpetual, 
undertook the defence of his country. He was foon 
at the head of a powerful army, and joined by feve- 
ral of the barons, who thought they could not, as 
true Englifhmen, continue any longer with Leicefter 
and his party. The two armies were in fight of each 
other, and adecifive battle was every moment ex- 
pected, when feveral of the moft prudent perfons. 
interpofed their good offices to prevent the effufion of 
human blood. But it foon appeared that the claims 


of the contending parties were not to be adjufted, 


and it was agreed to refer the decifion to St. Lewis, 
in whofe wifdom and equity both parties placed an 
equal confidence. The reference was confirmed b 

the oaths of the king, the pe and the barons. 
Lewis accepted the office of arbitrator, and having 
heard, with the utmoft attention, the whole cauie 
fairly debated, together with the allegations of both 
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parties in an affembly of the ftates at Amiens, deli-  ~ 


vered the following award. 

A. D. 1264. “ That the ftatutes of Oxford, 
with all the proceedings that followed in confequence 
of thofe acts, fhould be annulled: That the king 
fhould enjoy all the rights and prerogatives, which 
were invefted in the crown, before thofe ftatutes were 
enacted ; That all the caftles which the king had 
ceded to the barons asa fecurity for the performance 
ef his promife, fhould be reftored 3 and that he 
fhould enjoy the privilege of appointing his great of- 
ficers of {tate and government, equally from foreign- 
ers or natives.” But, at the fame time, he declared 
that his award was not meant to derrogate from. the 
privileges and liberties of the Englifh, nor from the 
charters which had been granted them. 


The barons were highly exafperated at a fentence - 


fo contrary to what they expected; and it is never 
difficult for men thus circumftanced, to find pretences 
for eluding juttice. 
claufe was utterly contradictory to the other part of 
Becaufe the latter -ratified Magna 
Charta, and the former condemned the ftatutes of 
Oxford, which were calculated to fupport that char- 
ter. The negotiation was therefore entirely broke 
off, and each party prepared to decide the conteft by 
the fword. 

The royal army headed by the king in perfon, the 
king of the Romans, and prince Edward, encamped 
at Lewes in Suffex. Leicefter, being reinforced by 
a body of fifteen thoufand Londoners, marched im- 
mediately to Lewes, refolved to hazard a decifive en- 
gagement. The battle was begun by ‘prince Ed- 
ward, who chargedthe van of the rebel army with 
fuch impetuofity, that the troops gave way, and a 
dreadful carnage enfued. He then fell upon the 
Londoners, routed them with great flaughter, and 
purfued them near four miles with the utmoft fury. 
This temerity loft the battle. Had he, inftead of 
purfuing a body of unexperienced troops, fallen, in 
conjunction with the reft of the royal army, upon the 
remaining forces of the enemy, a complete victory 
muft have been obtained. But the abfence of the 


| prince, afforded Leicefter an opportunity of chang- 


ing the fortune of the day. He attacked the fecond 
body of the king’s forces, cut the greatelt part of 
them in pieces, and took the king of the Romans 
prifoner. The third body, commanded by Henry in 
perfon, made fo noble a ftand, that it was not broke 
tillthe evening; but the king’s horfe being killed un- 
der him, and he himfelf flightly wounded, ‘he retired 
to the priory of Lewes, with part of his followers, 
while others took refuge in the cattle, 

The prince returning from the purfuit of the Lon- 
doners, was furprized to fee the field of battle cover- 
ed with dead bodies ; and feveral of his principal fol- 
lowers were fo intimidated at the fatal event, that 
they fled with feven hundred of their beft troops to 
Pevenfey, and paffed over to France. The prince 
himfelf, who was a ftranger to fear, thought only of 
retrieving the misfortune. He immediately attacked 
the barons; but night prevented a general engage- 

ment, 


They afferted, that the faving: 
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inent. Uncertain of thé confequence, and follicitous 
for the fate of his father, the prince went round both 
the town and caftle, but without effect. At laft he 
found him at the priory, which was now attacked 
by the rebels. The royal party made a noble de- 
fence, and Montfort’s forces were obliged to abandon 
the enterprize. res pe 

Young Edward now éxerted all his abilities to 
rally and collect his {cattered forces ; and having ftill 
the advantage of fome excellent officers about his 
perfon, he determined to try the fortune of another 
battle. Leicefter had loft near half his army. The 
Londoners had been fo totally broken, that they 
made no attempt to rejoin his army. He was there- 
fore defirous of avoiding a frefh engagement with a 
body. of refolute troops, more experienced than his 
own. He knew that a defeat mutt be fatal, and that 
he could expeé& no mercy if he fell into the hands of 

.the enraged monarch. Under pretence, therefore, 
of preventing the farther effufion of human blood, 
he {ent mediators next morning to the prince, to pro- 
pofe a ceffation of arms, in order to terminate this 
deftructive war by an equitable peace; offering to 
-fubmit his demands to fuch arbitrators as the kine 
fhould approve ; but, at the fame time, infifted, that 
prince Edward, and young Henry, fon to the king 
of the Romans, fhould be delivered as hoftages for 
the king’s performance of »the conditions. This 
demand was abfolutely rejected by the king as info- 
lent and unreafonable; it. concealed, under the mafk 
of a defire of peace, a treacherous defign of making 
himielf abfolute mafter‘of the kingdom. Leicetter, 
fearful of another engagement, had recourfe to me- 
naces; he threatened to ftrike off the head of the 
king of the Romans, together with thofe of all the 
prifoners of note in his hands, if the prince made 
any attack upon his ‘army. 

The character of Montfort was tco well known, 
to doubt of his carrying his threat into execution. 
The prince feared the confequence ; and before he 
could determine, the earl had rallied his forces. 
There was now a neceflity for coming to an accom- 
modation, which -was dictated by Leicefter, on. the 
following conditions : 

“¢ That prince Edward, and Henry, fon to the 
king of the Romans, fhould furrender themfelves 
prifoners, as pledges in the place of the two kings : 
that all other prifonérs on both fides fhould be re- 
leafed ; and that, in order to fettle fully the terms of 
agreement, application fhould be made to the king 
of France, that he fhould name fix Frenchmen, 
three prelates, and three barons. - Thefe fix to chufe 
two others of their own countrymen; and thefe two 
to chufe one Englifhman, who, in conjunction with 
themfelves, were to. be invefted by both parties with 
full powers to make what regulations they thought 
proper for the fettlement of the kingdom.” 

Such was the convention generally called the Mife 
of Lewes; and which was figned by the king, the 
prince, and all the chiefs of both parties. The king 
immediately fent orders for the prifoners taken by 
his forces to. be fet at liberty. But Leicefter never 
intended to perform his part of the agreement: for 
after fending the prince and young Henry to Dover- 
caftle, he refufed to fet his prifoners at liberty ; both 
the king and his brother were retained in cuftody.: 
He {ent no ambaffadors to Lewis; the pretended 
arbitration was forgotten. He difpofed of offices, 
without even confulting the king ; and had recourfe 
to every method in his power to raife money for 
ftrengthening his party, and directed all the meafures 
of government according to his own pleafure. 

He now proceeded to fetile a form of government 
he had projected, by which he became in reality the 
fole mafter of the kingdom. He fummoned a par- 
liament of his own partifans, in order to rivet the 
chains of flavery he had impofed upon the nation. 
In that affembly it was enatted, that every act of 
royal power fhould be exercifed by nine perfons, 
who. were to be chofen and removed by the authority 
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of three others ;:namely, Leicefter himflf the earl 
of Gloucefter; and the bifhop of Chichetter, By 
this eftablifhment, Leicefter obtained, in reality; the 
{ceptre of England : for.as the bifhop of Chichefter 
was entirely at his devotion; he direéted all the refo- 
lutions taken by the council of three; and they 
could difeard every member of the fupreme council 
at pleafure. 

But this ill-cemented plan of government could 
not long continue; the leaft incident was fufficient 
to fhake its very foundation: The queen; who had 
been fome time in Frarice; taifed a confiderable 
army; and Lewis himfelf, who beheld with detefta- 
tion the perjuries of Leicefter, favoured hér entet- 
prize. ‘The ambitious earl was alarmed; and troops 
were fent to guard the coaft; but littlé could be- 
expected from men who were exafperated ar his be. 
haviour; and Leicefter owed his fecurity more to 
unfavourable winds; which rendered the atteinpt 
abortive, than to any defence that could have been 
made againft the French, had they landed in Enetand, . 

_The pope, who ftill favoured Henry; and was 
highly exaiperated at the behaviour of the barons, 
diipatched cardinal Guido, as legate, to excommu- 
nicate the earls of Leicefter, Gloucefter, and Norfolk, 
by name, and all others in general who joiried in the 
Oppreflion and captivity of their fovereign: But 
Leicefter took an. effe€tual method to preverit the 
confequences of the papal cenfures: he threatened 
the legate with immediate death the moment he 
landed in the kingdom. Guido was fo greatly inti- 
midated, that the fentence was never pronounced. 
This oppofition to the holy fee increafed the popu- 
larity of Leicefter. The Englith had fo feverely felt 
the tyrannical oppreffions of the Roman pontiffs, 
that they wifhed to be relieved from a yoke which 
was become fo heavy to be borne: 

A.D.2165. But Leicefter foon perceived that 
his ambitious projects rouzed the attention of the 
barons. Gloucefter himfelf was alarmed, and re- 
monftrated fharply with him on his behaviour. The 
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| nobles, ftill in the intereft of Henry, retired into the 


marches of Wales, and received protection from the 
earl of Gloucefter. “The people complained loudly 
of the fhameful breach of the convention made at 
Lewes ; and demanded that prince Edward; and the 
other prifoners, fhould be fet at liberty, conformable 
to the articles of that treaty. Leicefter perceived 
that it would be impoffible to divert the gathering 
ftorm, without having recourfe to fome artifice to 
deceive the Englifh. He ordered a parliament to 
meet at London, but fixed that aflembly on a more 
republican bafis than any that had ever been fum- 
moned fince the foundation of the Englifh monarchy. 
Befides many barons and ecclefiaftics who were not 
immediate tenants of the crown, he ordered the fhe- 
riffs to return two knights from every fhire, and the 
fame number of deputies from every borough. The 
meeting of this parliament, which happened on the 
twentieth of January, is generally eftéemed the 
epoch of the Houfe of Commons in England. It 
is certain that this is the firft time any mention. is 
made by our ancient hiftorians of any reprefentatives 
being fent by the boroughs to parliament. Indeed 
they had always, in former ages, been efteemed of 
too low a rank to be allowed a place in the great 
council of the nation, 

In this numerous affembly the active and intrepid 
prince Edward, who had languifhed in prifon ever 
{ince the fatal battle of Lewes, was declared free and 
at full liberty, after ftipulating to deliver up all the 
caftles poffeffed by the barons in the intereit of the 
royal party; and neither to depart the kingdom dur- 
ing three years, nor introduce any foreign troops. 
But’ Leicelter never intended to fet the prince at, 
liberty ; he was ftri€tly guarded by the emiffaries of 
that nobleman, and continued only a prifoner at 
large. The barons now faw that there were no hopes 
of reltoring tranquillity to the nation: the tyranny 
of Leicefter was more dreaded than that of oe 
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The earl of Gloucefter perceived his own danger ; 
for every thing that oppofed the defpotifm of Mont- 
fort was facrificed at the altar of his ambition. He 
therefore retired for fafety to his eftates on the borders 
of Wales; and Leicefter followed him to Hereford 
at the head of an army, carrying with him both the 
king and the prince. Gloucefter found means to 
open a negotiation with young Edward, and a plan 
was formed for the prince’s efcape. A horfe of ex- 
traordinary fwiftnefs was ptocured by Gloucefter, and 
conveyed to Edward by means of a trufty fervant, 
and Edward Mortimer, atthe head of a fmall party, 
waited in a wood not far from Leicefter’s camp, in 
order to receive the prince, and convey him to a place 
of fafety. Every thing being thus prepared, the 
prince, pretending to take the air with fome of Lei- 
cefter’s retinue, made matches between their horfes, 
and rode feveral of them himfelf. When by this 
ftratagem he had fufficiently tired and blown their 
horfes, he mounted the fteed fent him by Gloucefter, 
and calling to his attendants, bade them adieu, and 
effected his efcape: They purfued him. till he was 
received by Mortimer-at the head of his party. 

The efcape of the prince filled the people with 
joy; they flocked to his. ftandard from all parts of 
the country, fo that Edward foon found himfelf at 
the head of a powerful army. He immediately took 
the field, and in order to prevent Leicefter. from re- 
treating back to the capital, he broke down all the 
bridges tipon the Severn. . Leicefter faw his danger, 
and difpatched an exprefs. to his fon to haften. from 
London. with an army to his relief.- But Edward 
was too vigilant, and too well informed of young 
Monitfort’s motions, to fuffer him to join his father. 
As foon as he heard that he was advanced to Kenil- 
worth, Edward marched to meet him, furprifed. him 
in his camp, and totally diffipated his army. The 
abfence of the prince furnifhed Leicefter with an.op- 
portunity of croffing the Severne in boats; and being 
entirely ignorant of his fon’s misfortune, advanced 
to Evefham, expecting every hour to be joined by the 
forces from London. 

Edward had divided his army into three bodies, 
one of which advanced along the road to Kenilworth, 
carrying before them the banners which had been 
taken from young Montfort’s army.; while he him- 
felf, at the head of the fecond divifion, made a ‘cir- 
cuit, in order to attack Leicefter’s army in another 
quarter. This ftratasem for fome time deceived 
Montfort; he took the firft divifion for his friends ; 
but perceiving his miftake, and obferving the excel- 
Jent difpofition of Edward’s troops, he exclaimed, 
“¢ They have learned from me their military order ! 
The Lord have mercy upon our fouls, for I fee our 
bodies are the prince’s.” The greater part of the 
army of Leicefter made but a feeble refiftance ; the 
Welth, who formed the van, unable to fupport the 
furious attack of Edward, fled with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation, while Gloucefter at the head of another 
divifion, charged the main body with equal fury. 
Leicefter, however, maintained the battle with amaz.- 
ing intrepidity, till his horfe being killed under him, 
he demanded quarter, which was refufed, and he fell 
among the flain, together with his fon Henry. His 
troops, deprived of their two principal leaders, threw 
down their arms, and begged for quarter. 

Thus fell the famous Simon Montfort, earl of 
Leicefter, an intrepid general, and. a conftithmate 
ftatefman. He was bold, refolute, enterprifing, in- 
finuating, artful and perfuafive. But hurried away 
by his ambition, he made himfelf odious by endea- 
vouring to render himfelf defpotic. He conftantly 
covered his dangerous enterprizes under the appear- 
ance of piety ; and the people, who are eafily de- 
ceived, regarded him.as a faint, 
communicated by the Roman 
fo prejudiced in his favour, that many miracles were 
laid to be wrought upon his tomb. 

The victory of Evefham was complete; the king 
of the Romans, his fon and all the barons of the 


pontiff, the people were 


And though ex- 
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royal party were immediately fet at liberty ; and 
Edward eafily fubdued the remains of the rebel party; 
and the far greater part of the caftles gatrifoned by 
the rebels delayed not to make their fubmiffion, and 
open their gates to the king. Adam Gourdon, a 
courageous baron, maintained himfelf for fome time 
in the foreft of Hampfhire, and committed depreda- 
tions in the neighbourhood. Edward led a body of 
forces againft him, and attacked the camp of the re- 
bels with the utmoft fury. The two valiant leaders 
met, and a fingle combat enfued between them. The 
victory was long doubtful; but at laft ended in fa- 
vour of Edward. Gourdon was wounded, thrown 
from his horfe and taken prifoner. But Edward knew 
how to eftimate valour, even inan enemy. He pro- 
cured his pardon, granted him his friendfhip, and 
Gourdon ferved him faithfully till his death. 

Greater moderation was perhaps never fhewn upon 
afimilar occafion. No facrifices of national liberty 
was made on this occafion, the great charter conti- 
nued inviolate. No blood fhed upon the feaffold ; 
thofe who had borne arms againit the king were pu- 
nifhed. only by pecuniary compofitions, and even 
thefe were exacted with great moderation. The city 
of London had merited the moft tigorous chaftife- 
ment, but this was greatly mitigated ; its privileges 
were indéed taken away, but they were reftored after 
a fhort interval of time. 

A: D. 1268. The peace of the kingdom being 
now reftored, the king f{ummoned a parliament, where 
the pope’s legate affifted, who informed the allembly 
that the pontiff had refolved to publith a erufade in 
every ftate that profefled the Chriftian religion; ex- 


horting the Englifh to fupport an enterprize calculat- 


ed to promote the glory of the church. The Eng- 
lith had:not yet learned wifdom from paft misfor- 
tunes ; enthufiafm prevailed and the recovery of the 
Holy Land was confidered as more meritorious than 
the ftri€teft exercife of all the chriftian virtues. 
Prince Edward, his brother Edmund, and their cou- 
fin Henry received the crofs from the hands of the 
legate; and their example was followed’ by the earls 
of Gloucefter, Wartenne, and Pembroke, ohe hun- 
dred and twenty knights, and great numbers of infe 
rior orders. . 

A; Di 1270. Lewis of France, who. had alfy 
engaged in the crufade,;'and made the moft preffing 
follicitations s Edward te haften his departure; fails 
ed fome time before the Englifh forees were ready, 
and landed near the ruins of Carthage, in order to 
reduce the city of Tunis. Edward reached his 
camp, but had the misfortune to find that ereat 
prince already dead from the inteémperafice of the 
climate, and the great fatigues he had uiidergorie, 
The devotion of “Lewis was deftritivé to F rance ; 
and is a proof that the excefs of a good quality may 
be criminal. He was fucceeded in the throne by 
Philip, furnamed the Hardy, a prince of confidera- 
ble merit, but much inferior to’ that of his father. 
The death of Lewis was not, however, fufficient to 
intimidate Edward. He continued his courfe to Pa- 
leftine, where he fignalized himfelf by the moft 
aftonifhing acts of valour. He revived the glory of 
the Englith name in thofe parts; and ftruck the Sa- 
racens with fuch terror, that they had recourfe to the 
infamous method of affaflination. ‘The villain em- 
ployed to execute this inhuman defign, was admitted 
feveral times into the prince’s prelence, under pre- 
tence of negotiating a treaty between Edward and the 
governor of Joppa. One day, finding the. prince 
alone fitting on a couch undreffed, he approached 
him, and offering him fome letters, took the Oppor- 
tunity of drawing a concealed dagger, and endea- 
voured to fheathe it in the prince’s breaft ; but Ed- 
ward fortunately warded off the blow. He received 
indeed a confiderable wound in the arm, but that» 
misfortune did not prevent him from feizing the vil- 
lain, and having wrefted the dagser from his hand 
he plunged it into his heart, The wound was how- 
ever dangerous, being made with a poifoned inftru- 
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ment, aad the prince’s life was in the moft imminent 
danger 5 but by the great {kill and care of an Englifh 
furgeon,. a cure was effected in little more than a 
fortnight. . . 
A. D. 1272. t | 
sn the fields of Paleftine, England again experienced 
the opprefiions of the barons and the .diforders of 
anarchy. 
ufual licéntiouinefs ; and the old king, unable to fup- 
port the weight of government, called aloud for his 


gallant fon to return; and affift him. in fwaying that. 


iceptre which was ready to drop from his enfeebled 
hand. His cares and his fears were greatly increafed 
by the death of his brother, the king of the Romans, 
who paid the debt of nature at Berkhamftead on the 
fecond of April. Henry. farvived this misfortune 
only {even months : he died at St. Edmond{bury on 
the fixteenth of November, in the fixty-fourth, year 
of his age, and the fifty-fixth of his reign, holding 
thefceptre longer than any other prince in the E:nglifh 
annals. te ign init og 

The capital feature in the charaéter.of ‘this prince 
is his incapacity for government. Though, not na- 
turally tyrannical, his extreme weaknefs often pro- 
duced all the evils of defpotifm: Hence his negli- 
wences and breach of promifes for he fcrupled not 
to facrifice the lafting advantages arifing from the 
truft and confidence of his people to prefent con- 
veniences. He imitated, inftead of reducing: the 
dangerous power 6f his barons; and permitted the 
arbitrary will of his minifters to be the rule of his 
actions. But: if he had. few public virtues, he had 
alfo few perfonal vices; he was neithet addicted, to 


debauchery, nor prone to cruelty. He was a gteat | 


friend to religion, and his devotion is highly-com- 
mended. Being once engaged in a difpute with 
Lewis of France, corcetning the preference between 
fermons and: mafles, he very pertinently replied; in 
aniwer to what was urged in favour of the former; 
« T had rather have one hour’s converfation with a 
« friend, than hear twenty elaborate difcourfes pro- 
«© nounced in his praife.” 

Henry left two fons, Edward; who fucceeded him 
in the throne; and Edmund, earl of Lsancafter: 
and two daughters; Margaret, queen of Scotland , 
and Beatrix, dutchefs of Britany. 

A very remarkable difpute happened during this 
reign, between the prelates and the barons, with 
regard to baftardy. According to the common laws 


while Edward was gathering laurels 


The populace of London returned to their | 
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: of England, all: who .were born before the marriage 


of their parents were declared baftards ; but the canon 
law confidered- them as legitimate. , Hence the bi- 
fhops and judges never agreed; and the civil-courts, 
whenever they,applied to the fpiritual to enquire.into 
the legitimacy of the perfon in queftion, propofed 
only this fimple faét, whether he was born before- or. 
after marriage... The. prelates. complained of this 
practice to the parliament affembled at.Merton in 
4236; and requefted, that. the. civil law might,bé 
rendered. conformable to the. ecclefiattical , but, the 
barons returned this. memorable anfwer, “We, will 
« not change the laws of England.” 1k: 

_ Every fpecies of oppreffion was made ufe. of, dur; 
ing this reign, to fupply the profule liberality .of the 
king to, foreign fayourites. . The. example,.of the 
court authorifed rapine, and plunder; fo that..every 
quarter of the kingdom was full of robbers.,.;In. the. 
year 1249, two, merchants of Brabant. complained to 
the king that they had been robbed of all their goods 
by certain banditti whom they knew, becaufe, they 
{aw them every day in his court. On being queftioned 
with regard to their behaviour, they urged in their, 
defence, that they received no wages. from the king, 
and were obliged to rob for,a maintenance. - e+. ads 
.« The court of Rome perceiving. that the power of 
the hely fee began to declinein England, pope Gre- 
gory IX. had recourfe to an expedient highly worthy, 
of that ignorant age, for. fupporting the tottering 
authority of the pontifical chair. He publthed a, 
work ‘called the Decretals, containing .a pretended 
collection, of the decrees of popes in the firft cen- 
turies, but in reality a heap of, the. groffeit forgeries. 
In this dark and ignorant age, they pafied, indeed, 
for. fome time, as, undoubted, facts, and were very 
favourable to that venal court; but fomething, more 
was wanting to engage the attention of a rude people. 
This was effected by eftablifhing the mendicant or- 
ders, particularly the Dominicans and F rancifcans., 
Thefe, by maintaining a perpetual rivalfhip with each 
other, in promoting their lucrative trade of fuper- 
ftition, exerted all their abilities to gain the neceflary 
afcendance over the minds of men, and infpire them 
with a firm belief of the infallibiliry and {piritual 
power of their founder and protector. To fuch 
wretched expedients was the Roman fee reduced, to 
fupport the mighty ftructure of fuperftition, which 
had been reared by the hand of enthufiaftic ignorance, 
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A.D. *HOUGH Edward was abroad at the time 
PE of his father’s death, yet no attempts to 
wreft the {ceptre from his hand were made in Eng- 
land. The higheft opinion was entertained of his 
merit, and all ranks and orders of men in the king- 
dom wifhed earneftly to fee him on the throne of his 
anceftors. The council of {tate proclaimed him king 
immediately on the deceafe of his father; all the 
eftates of the kingdom fwore fealty to him; and even 
the earl of Gloucefter himfelf was among the firft to 
give proofs of his fubmiffion. 

Edward, fome time before the death of his father, 
was convinced that it would be impoffible, with his 
handful of men, to oppofe, with any hopes of fuc- 
cefs, the numerous armies of the Saracens : he there- 
fore liftened to the offers of peace tended him by the 
fultan of Babylon, and concluded a truce for ten 
years, ten months, and ten days, After fiening this 
treaty, he embarked the remains of his little army, 
and paffed over to Sicily, where he received the news 
of the death of his father, and alfo of that of his 
eldeft fon. Edward appeared more fenfibly affectcd 


ee 


with the former than the latter; and the king of 
Sicily expreffing a furptife at fo fingular a circum- 
ftance, the prince told him, ‘“ That the death of a 
« fon was a lofs he might hope to repair ; but the 
« death of a father was a lofs irreparable.” 
A.D. 1273. After paying the tribute of grief 
and duty to the memory of his father, Edward fet 
out for England, and paffing through Chalons, he 
was invited by the prince of that proviricé to a tour- 
nament he was preparing to éelebrate, Edward was 
too ambitious of glory to omit fo favourable an op- 
portunity of fignalizing his cottage and addrefs in 
arms; but the glory he acquired excited envy. 
Foiled in every attempt, the French knights were ex- 
afperated; and made a ferious attack upon the. Eng- 
lith. Fortune, however, {till favoured Edward ; 
the French were repulfed, but not without..a confi- 
derable effufion of blood. Some  hiftorians have 
called this rencounter the petty battle of Chalons. 
Edward having received advice that the peace of 
England was firmly eftablifhed, determined to fettle 
fome affairs on the continent before he vifited his na- 
KE tive 
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tive country. He accordingly repaired to the court 
of France, inorder to do homage to Philip the Hardy, 
for his territories in France, and was received’ with 
every poffible mark of politenefs and regard. He 
afterwards repaired to Guienne, and put an end to 
the troubles that had for fome time difturbed the 
peace of that province. He, however, continued 
fome time longer in France at the earneft requeft of 
pope Gregory IX. who having fummoned a general 
council to meet at Lyons, was apprehenfive that Ed- 
ward’s return to England would prevent many of the 
bifhops of that kingdom from attending. 

A.D. 1274. Having fettled all affairs on the 
continent he paffed over into England, where he was 
received with the moft joyful acclamations by his 
fubjeéts, and folemniy crowned at Weftminfter on the 
nineteenth of Augutt, by Robert, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, in the prefence of Alexander III. king 
of Scotland, the duke of Britany, and all the Eng- 
lith peers. We are told by fome of our Englifh 
hiftorians, that Edward, to heighten the magnifi- 
cenceof the ceremony, gave orders for letting loofe 
five hundred beautiful Turkith horfes he had brought 
with him from the continent, and which were to be 
the property of thote that could catch them. 

But ceremonies, however magnificent, could not 
long divert the attention of Edward from the affairs 
of government; and his fubjeéts were foon convinced 
that the happineds and glory of a ftate, are the confe- 
quences of the afiiduity, wifdom and capacity of the 
fovereign. He made the great charter the rule of 
his conduct ; and obliged the barons to obferve it 
with regard to their vaffals. ' The licentioufnefs of 
the nobles had long been the fource of various cala- 
mities, both with refpect to the crown and people. 
He therefore took care to curtail their power, and, 
without invading their real privileges, rendered them 
obedient to the laws of their country. 

A.D. 1275. The nation had long been oppreffed 
by numerous bands of robbers, who {fet the power of 
the magiftrate at defiance. To remove thele difor- 
ders, a fevere execution of juftice was neceflary ; and 
Edward applied himfelf to effect it with the utmoft 
affiduity, He appointed judges who were able to en- 
force the execution of the laws ; and entrufted them 
with an authority fufficient to intimidate thefe troops 
of banditti. But the ordinary minifters of juftice 
not being fufficient to carry the laws into execution 
in the weftern counties, he appointed commiffioners 
who were to make regular circuits through different 
parts of the kingdom, in order to take cognizance of 
crimes, and punith offenders. Thefe itinerant. dif- 
pentfers of juftice executed their commiffion with the 
utmott feverity ; they did not fometimes make the 
proper diftin¢tion between innocence and guilt ; the 
{malleft accufation was fufficient for a trial; and too 
often for very heavy punifhments. By this method 
of fuppreffing delinquents, every quarter of the 
kingdom was filled with terror. Edward perceived 
the commiffioners exceeded the bounds he had fet to 
their power, and therefore continued their office no 
longer than was abfolutely neceffary to fupprefs the 
various kinds of malefactors, murderers, robbers, 
incendaries, rayifhers and plunderers, that difturbed 
the public tranquillity. This being effeted, he pru- 
dently annulled their commiffion, 

A.D. 1276. Llewellyn, prince of Wales, who 
had been clofely conneéted with the Montfort family, 
now refufed to repair to the court of Edward and pay 
him homage. This exafperated the haughty fpirit of 
the Englifh monarch, and he determined to reduce 
his refractory vaffal. Llewellyn well knew the power 
and great abilities of Edward, and endeavoured to 
ftrengthen himfelf by a ftri@ alliance with the re- 
mains of the Montfort family. He accordingly de- 
manded Eleanor, daughter to the late earl of Leicef- 
ter in marriage. The young lady was then at the 
court of France, where fhe had taken refuge on the 
death of her father, The requeft of Llewellyn was, 
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however, readily complied with, and Eleanor em: 
barked for Wales, under the care of her brother Au. 
meri; but the veffel being taken at fea, the betrothed 
princefs was fent to the court of Edward, where the 
was detained as a prifoner of ftate; but her brother 
was committed to Corf-caftle. Deputies foon: after 
arrived from Llewellyn, offering to ranfom the prin- 
cefs, whom he afferted to be detained againft the law 
of nations. But Edward refuted to fet Eleanor at 
liberty, unlefs Llewellyn would engage to repair all 
the devaftations committed on the borders of Ene- 
land, and reftore all the caftles he had taken during 
the late wars. Llewellyn refufed the conditions, and 
hoftilities immediately commenced between them; 
but the operations of the firft campaign were of little . 
confequence, neither Edward nor Liewellyn heading 
their troops in perfon. 

A. D.1277.. As foon as the {pring was fufficiently 


advanced, Edward led his army into Wales; and 


Llewellyn, perceiving it would be madnefs to meet 
the Enelifh in the open field, retreated to his woods 
and inacceffible mountains, in order to harafs the 
Englifh troops ; but Edward was not to be furprized., 
He cut a capacious road for his forces through a trae 
of woods extending from the marches on the borders 
of Chefhire to Caernarvonfhire, by which means his 
forces penetrated with eafe into the heart of the coun- 
try. Llewellyn retreated to Snowden, the ufual 
place of refuge when attacked by the Englith. But 
their faftneffes were now of very little confequence, 
Edward feized all the paffes, and prevented any pro- 
vifions from being carried to Llewellyn’s army. Fa- 
mine foon reduced the Welth prince to fue for peace, 
and a treaty was concluded at Aberconway, on the 
following conditions ; «* That Lewellyn fhould pay 
fifty thoufand pounds fterling, as a fatisfa@ion for 
damages ; that he fhould quit for ever a traét of 
land containing the whole country between Chefter 
and the river Conway ; and that he fhould repair to 
the court of Edward and perform his homage.” _Ed- 
ward, however, thought proper to remit the pay- 
ment of the fifty thoufand pounds, and brought 
Llewellyn with him to London, where he did homage 
and {wore fealty in the prefence of a great number of 
the prelates and nobility of England. The cere- 
mony being over, Edward delivered Eleanor to him, 
and caufed their nuptials to be celebrated with great 
magnificence. 

A.D. 1278. A parliament being fummoned at 
Gloucefter, feveral excellent ftatutes were made for 
fecuring the rights and liberties of the fubje€&t, and 
providing for the better adminiftration of juttice. 
But among the many excellent regulations made by 
Edward for the advantage and happinefs of his peo- 
ple, he took one ftep that again threatened the na- 
tion with all the miferies of a civil war. He iffued 
commiffions to enquire into all the encroachments 
made on the royal demefnes ; and all. perfons were 
fummoned to produce the titles by which they held 
their eftates. The barons were fufficiently alarmed, 
and vigoroufly oppofed the order, as cruel and oppre{- 
five. Among others, John, earl of Warenne and Surry, 
was cited before the king’s commiffioners for that 
purpofe. Heobeyed the fummons, but on being 
called upon to produce his titles; drew a family 
{word he had brought with him for that purpofe, and 
addreffed the court in the following manner; ‘I 
was with this {word, that my anceftors, who came 
in with William the baftard, acquired their pofiei- 
fions ; and by the fame I will defend them : it was 
not for himfelf only that William conquered : it was 
not for him alone that my anceftors fought.” This 
noble and fpirited declaration, which was confonant 
to the fenfe of all the old Englifh nobility, put an 
end to the enquiry. Edward foon faw his error, and 
immediately revoked the commiffion, 

Among other grievances, the nation had for fome 
time fuffered exceedingly from the adulteration of 
the coin, which had raifed the price of the neceffaries 
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A.D. 1281. 
of life to fuch an exceffive height, that the foreign 
commerce of the kingdom was almoft ruined. The 
Jews were fufpected of being the authors of that de- 
ftruétive practice, and little proof was neceffary to 
convict them of the offence. The prejudices enter- 
tained againtt that defpifed people were now fo vio- 
lent, that the laws of humanity were thought not to 
extend to them. No lefs than two hundred and eighty 
of them were hanged in one day at London, befides 
thofe that fuffered in different parts of England. 
Multitudes of them were ruined by the confifcation 
‘of their houfes ‘and property ; and though Edward 
‘ordered one half of the money which was raifed in 
this cruel manner to be fet apart for thofe who fhould 
embrace chriftianity, very few of them accepted the 
offer: they could not think of embracing a religion, 
which they unjuftly confidered as the fource of the 
barbarities exercifed by its profeffors.  - 

A.D. 1281. Though Llewellyn had ftrictly ob- 
ferved the conditions of the treaty, yet the officers of 
Edward had committed fo many acts of violence up- 
onthe Welfh, that they implored the protection of 
their prince againft their infolent neighbours. Lle- 


~‘wellyn made ftrong remonftrances to Edward, but 


without effe& ; the grievances ftill continued. Exaf- 
perated at fuch unjuft treatment, the Welfh. deter- 
mined rather to encounter a force which they had al- 
ready experienced to be fo much fuperior to their 
own, than bear any longer the oppreffions of the 
haughty victors. David, brother to Llewellyn, had 
long ferved the crown of England with the utmoft 
fidelity, but exafperated at the unjuft oppreffions of 
his countrymen, he joined his brother, and offered 
to head the army, and venture his life to retrieve the 
liberties and independence of that ancient people. 
The'generous propofal was joyfully accepted; the 
whole nation flew to arms, and joined the ftandard of 
David, who led them immediately againft their op- 
preflors. Several caftles foon fell into their hands, 
and they feverely retaliated on the Englifh, the mi- 
feries they had fo long fuffered from their unpro- 
voked cruelty, 

Alarmed at the progrefs, and piqued at the fuc- 
cefs of the infurgents over his Englifh fubjects, Ed- 
ward determined to crufh for ever a people who had 
only taken up arms in defence of their liberties, and 
to procure that redrefs, they had fo often follicited in 
vain. The archbifhop of Canterbury, defirous of 
preventing the effufion of human blood, exerted all 
his intereft to bring about an accommodation, and 
made feveral equitable propefals by the requeft of 


~ Llewellyn and his brother, for fheathing the fword of 


deftruction, and preventing the horrid devaftation 
that muft enfue, if the bloody ftandard of war fhould 
be carried into the country of that diftrefied and in- 
jured people. But his labours were in vain. Ed- 
ward was determined to put a final period to the go- 
vernment of Wales, and exterminate all the remains 
of its ancient independence. 

A.D.:1282. This refolution being taken, Ed- 
ward led his army into the enemy’s country, without 
meeting any oppofition, Llewellyn and his brother 
having retired to their faftneffes in Snowden, waiting 
for an opportunity of falling on the Enelifh when 
embarraffed among the woods, with which that part 
of the country was over-run. 

Edward, -who had learned experience from his for- 
mer expedition, invefted the enemy by fecuring all 
the avenues through which it was poffible for them 
toefcape, and threw a bridge of boats over the river 
Menay, oppofite to Bangor. Before this work was 
entirely completed, three hundred men at arms, un- 
der the command’ of lord Latimer and Lucas de 
Thany, a Gafcon, pafied the river to amule the ene- 
my, while the main body of the army croffed the 
bridge. The Welth, who were well acquainted with 
the nature of the river, a knew that the water 

neir retreat, did not for 
fome time moleft the Englifh in their paffage ,; but 
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when about fifteen hundted of them were landed, 
they rufhed down from their mountains with the moft’- 
horrid cries, and fell upon the Englifh with fuch 
fury and refolution, that they were immediately 
routed with the moft dreadful flaughter, not 4 man 
ef{caping to carry the news of their misfortune, ex- 
cept lord Latimer, whofe horfe fwam with him acrofs 
the river, : 

This dreadful defeat fo difpirited the Enelith, that 
for fome time their operations were fufpended: they’ 
found it impoffible to advance, and were afhamed to 
retire. ‘The Welfh, on the other hand, flufhed with 
their late fuccefs, and encouraged by the ina@tivity of 
the enemy, began to think themfelves invincible , 
and their bards having perfuaded them that the pe- 
riod was arrived for the accomplifhment of the pro- 
phecy of the great Merlin, who had foretold, that 
one of the race of Llewellyn would ride through the 
ftreets of London with a crown on his head. © This 
ridiculous notion, well adapted to the ignorance -and 
fuperftition of the times, proved the deftruétion of 
Welfh army. It was refolved to commit the care of 
Snowdon to David, while Llewellyn himfelf led the 
main body of the forces againft the enemy. 

‘This fatal refolution being taken, the prince. ad- 
vanced into Radnorfhire, in order to join the remains 
of Montfort’s party ; but his little army was met at 
Pont Orewyn, a bridge which fecures the paflage 
over the Wye, by a detachment of the Englifh, and 
totally defeated ; and he himfelf, who had advanced 
fome diftance before his troops, killed by the hand of 
one Adam de Frampton, who carried his head to Ed- 
ward, then encamped at Conway. .Thus fell the 
famous Llewellyn, a prince defcended from one of 
the moft ancient royal families in Europe, and with 
him the fmall remains of Welfh liberty expired; 
after having been preferved in that little corner of the 
ifland above eighteen hundred years, againit all the 
efforts of the Englifh monarchy, though deftitute 
both of foreign alliances, and a naval power. 

The death of Llewellyn ftruck the Welth with 
terror; they made no farther efforts to fupport 
the falling ftate of their country: the greater part 
of them fubmitted to the Eneglifh. David him- 
felf retired to the woods and faitneffes of the moun- 
tains, where he continued for fome time in the great- 
eft diftrefs ; but was at laft feized by his own coun- 
trymen in one of his retreats, and fent in chains to 
Edward. The captivity of David put a final period 
to all oppofition: the Welfh nobility delivered up 
their caftles, and the whole country fubmitted to the 
conqueror. 

A.D. 1283. A parliament was fummoned at 
Shrewfbury, to determine the fate of the unfortunate 
captive. ‘The trial was, however, foon determined, 
and David, inftead of being refpected as the defender 
of the liberties of his country, was condemned to be 
hanged as a robber and a traitor. Such was ftill the 
ferocity of the greateft princes of this barbarous age ! 
The bards, or Welfh poets, were alfo devoted to de- 
ftruction. Edward well knew that nothing had a 
more powerful influence to keep alive the ideas of 
military valour and of ancient glory, than the tradi- 
tional poetry of the people, when affifted by the 
power of mufic, and jollity of feftivals. He there- 
fore gathered together all the Welfh bards, and by a 
policy equally cruel and unjuft, ordered them all to 
be put todeath; fo greatly did Edward dread the im- 
preffion they might make on a people, jealous to ex- 
cefs of their ancient liberty. The following anec- 
dote, which is very properly adapted to the tafte of 
monkifh writers, is related by feveral of our hifto- 
rians. ‘¢ Edward, fay they, affembling the Welth, 
promifed to give them a prince of unexceptionable 
manners, born intheir own country, and one who 
could fpeak no other language. The favour was ac- 
cepted with the greateft acclamations of joy, and 
promife of obedience; and he immediately beftewed 
the inveftiture of the principality on his fon Edward, 

; then 
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then an infant, and born at Caernarvon.” Since that 
period, the principality of Wales has given title to 
the eldeft fons of the kings of England. bin 

A.D. 1286. The tranquillity of the whole king- 
dom was now fo firmly fettled, that Edward paffed 
over to the continent, in order to mediate a peace 
between Alphonfo, king of Arragon, and Philip the 
Fair, who had lately fucceeded his father, Philip the 
Hardy, in the crown of France. He continued 
there near three years; and during the greater part of 
the time, was employed in this intricate negotiation, 
which was at laft happily terminated by the labours 
of the Englifh monarch, whofe power was dreaded, 
and whofe virtues were revered in every part of 
Europe. ; 

A.D. 1290. But during his abfence, great dif- 
orders had happened in the kingdom. The ftreams 
of juftice were poifoned at their fountains by the 
corruption of the judges. Edward was determined 
to examine very ftrictly into their conduct; and ac- 
cordingly fummoned a parliament for that purpofe, 
to meet at London, and before that aflembly the 
judges were tried. Two only were found innocent : 
the proofs againft the reft were fo clear, that they 
made no defence, and were all depofed, and feverely 
fined. The two judges who were found, on the 
ftriteft examination, to have adminiftered juftice 
with integrity, were John de Martingham, and Elias 
de Bokingham, both clergymen. In this parliament 
an act paffed for banifhing the Jews ; and near fifteen 
thoufand of that defpifed people, after being ftripped 
of their property, except fuch fums as were neceflary 
to pay their paffage to the continent, were fent out 
of the kingdom. But many of them were not fuf- 
fered to efcape even with fo fmall a pittance of their 
fortune; numbers were murdered by the feamen in 
their paflage ; and others, after being plundered of 
their little all, were left deftitute on an inhofpitable 
fhore. Such are the dreadful effects of enthufiaftic 
vengeance, when under no reftraint from the laws of 
‘humanity. Nor dideven this ftretch of the common 
rights of nature andnations remove the complaint 
that gave rife to fo cruel and imprudent a meafure. 
It was thought that ufury would be banifhed with 
the Jews ; but this was a fatal miftake, The pro- 
hibitions againft lending money, and the neceffity in 
a trading nation for that practice to fubfift, only 
increafed the evil. The Englifh themfelves now 
became the ufurers; but as both the canon and mu- 
nicipal laws permitted no Chriftian to receive in- 
tereft, all tranfactions of this kind were clandetftine, 
and confequently, the intereft was greatly augmented, 
becaufe none would lend money but on receiving a 
gratuity proportionable to the rifk and infamy to 
which he was expofed for lending it. 

While Edward was thus employed in what he 
thought a religious duty, he loft his beloved queen 
Eleanor, the fond partner in all his dangers and 
diftrefs in Paleftine. She died at Hodefby, in Lin- 
colnfhire, on the twenty-ninth of November, leaving 
the king overwhelmed with the moft poignant grief. 
Her remains were carried to Weftminfter, and in- 
terred in the abbey with great funeral pomp: and at 
every place where her body refted, and where dirges 
were fung for the repofe of her foul, Edward caufed 
ftone croffes, on which her arms were engraven, to 
be erected to her memory. Some of thefe monu- 
ments ftill remain, but greatly defaced. 

It had always been lamented by the greatetft ftatef- 
men, that England and Scotland were not united ; 
and fome attempts had been made to produce fo 
defirable an event. Alexander III. king of Scot- 
land, had been unfortunately killed by a fall from 
his horfe in the year 1286, leaving. no male iffue. 
Margaret, daughter to Eric king of Norway, and 
grand-daughter to Alexander, was the only lineal 
defcendant from the royal family of Scotland. This 
princefs, then an infant, and known by the name of 
The Maid of Norway, was recognized fucceffor by 


the ftates of Scotland, Edward, who was great-uncle 
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to the Norwegian princefs, now flattered himfelf that ~ 
an opportunity offered for uniting the two kingdoms, 


_and accordingly propofed a marriage between his fon, 


the prince of Wales, and the Maid of Norway. The 
friendfhip which had for fome time prevailed between 
the two nations, greatly facilitated this projet, fo 
favourable to the grandeur and happinefs of both 
kingdoms. The. eftates of Scotland were pleafed 
with the offers of Edward, and the marriage was 


agreed to on the following conditions : 


1. That the Scots fhall enjoy all their privileges 
and immunities, both ecclefiaftical and civil; faving 
the rights of the king of England, or any other 
perfon on the marches or elfewhere, 

2. That if Edward and Margaret fhould die with- 
out iffue of the body of Margaret, the kingdom fhall 
revert, intire, free, abfolute, and independent, to the 
next immediate heir. 

3. That in cafe of the death of prince Edward. 
without iffue of the body of Margaret, her majefty’s 
perfon fhall be remitted in like manner free, and in- 
dependent, to Scotland. 

4..That.no perfon, either of the clergy or laity, 
fhall be compelled to go out of the kingdom, to afl 
leave either to elect, or prefint thofe they have ele¢t- 
ed; nor to do their homage, fealty and fervices: 
nor to profecute law-fuits; nor, in a word, to per- 
form any thing ufually done in Scotland. 

5. That the kingdom of Scotland fhall have its 
chancellor, officers of {tate, courts of judicature, &c. 
as before ; and that a new feal fhall be made and kept 
by the chancellor; but with the ordinary arms of 
Scotland, and the name of none but the queen of 
Scotland engtaved upon it. 

6. That all the papers, records, privileges, and 
other documents of the royal dignity of the crown 
and kingdom of Scotland, fhall be lodged in fome 


| fecure place within the kingdom, at the pleafure of 


the nobility, whofe feals fhould be appended to them, 
and there kept till either the queen fhal! return to her 
own kingdom, or fhall have heirs to fucceed her, 

4. That all parliaments, when called to treat of 
matters concerning the ftate or inhabitants of Scot- 
Jand, fhall be held within the limits of the kingdom. 

8. That no duties, taxes, levies of men, &c. fhall 
be exacted in Scotland, but fuch as, being ufual in 
former times, fhall confift with the common intereft 
and good of the nation. 

g. That the king of England fhall oblige himfelf 
and his heirs, ina bond of one hundred thoufand 
pounds fterling, payable to the church of Rome, 
and to be applied to fupport the crufades in.the Holy 
Land, to make reftitution of the kingdom in the 
cafes aforefaid; and that he fhall confent that the 
pope reftrain him and his heirs, by excommuniceting 
them, and interdicting their kingdom to both the 


above reftrictions, and payment of the faid fum of 


money, if he or they do not ftand to the premifes. 

10. That Edward, at his own expence, fhall pro- 
cure the pope to confirm thefe articles, within a year 
after the confummation of the marriage; and alfo, 
that within the fame time the bull of his holinefs 
fhall be delivered to the eftates of the kingdom of 
Scotland. 


Thefe articles being ratified, the bifhop of Durham . 
was appointed queen’s lieutenant in Scotland; and 
two of the Scottifh commiffioners, the earl of War- 
renne, and the dean of York, embarked for Norway, 
to fettle every thing relative to the marriage; but in 
their return with the young princefs, they were un- 
fortunately overtaken by a dreadful ttorm, and driven 
into one of the Orkneys, where fhe died. Thus 
were all the hopes formed on this coalition fuddenly 
deftroyed, and Scotland involved in all the calamities 
that attend a difputed fucceffion. 

The principal compe*jtors for the Scottifh crown 
were Robert Bruce and ‘John Baliol, both defcended 
in the female line from the brother of that William 
who had been taken prifoner by Henry I. Bruce 

: was 
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was the fon of one of the younger daughters of the 
earl of Huntingdon, Witliam’s brother ; and Baliol 
was the fon of Devergilda, the only daughter of the 
eldett. The former was, therefore, one degree nearer 
the common tiock ; but the latter hada preterable 
title according to the law of primogeniture, The 
Scots, who were at this time a gro{fs and ignorant 
people, were little qualified to difcufs the claims of 
thefe competitors. The parliament was divided ; 
and if they had determined the difpute by a plurality 
of voices, the competitors were fo powerful, that 
there were little hopes of their fubmitting to their 
decifion; the animofities of the parties would, in 
all probability, have been heightened, and the nation 
plunged into all the horrors of a civil war. It was 
therefore refolved to refer the contelt to the king of 
England, who had already fhewn himfelf fo able 
and impartial an arbitrator in feveral contentions be- 
tween different princes of Europe, and who was 
{ufficiently powerful to compel the unfuccefsful 
claimant to fubmit to his fentence. 
A.D. 1291. Edward readily accepted the office ; 
but they little thought he would abufe their confi- 
dence, in order to impofe on their independence. 
He determined to eftablith a right of fuperiority over 
Scotland, a project he had fome time fince formed, 
though he had hitherto wifhed to obtain it rather by 
compact than claim ; by the arts of policy and ad- 
drefs, rather than by force cf arms. He wifhed not 
to plant his ftandard of power in fields manured 
with the blood of their inhabitants. He fought, 
with the utmoft diligence, for proofs in ancient hifto- 
ries ; but the only circumftance he infifted on, which 
had the leaft appearance of plaufibility, was the ho- 
mage paid by William to Henry II. tho’ Richard I. 
had renounced this homage. Furnifhed, however, 
with a number of uncertain teftimonies, he advanced 
to Norham, a town on the northern banks ot the 
Tweed, at the head of a powerful army, to give 
weight to the unexpected claim he intended to make. 
On his arrival, he invited the parliament of Scot- 
land,- and the competitors for the crown, to his 
camp; where the chief jufticiary told the affembly, 
«© That the king had taken the greateft pains to 
colle&t proofs from all the ancient records and 
chronicles, to determine this important truth, 
“ namely, That the kings of Scotland had been 
dependent on the Englith monarchs from time 
immemorial, and had accordingly done them ho- 
mage, except when they had taken advantage of 
the inteftine commotions of the nation, or the 
reien of a weak prince, to withdraw their alle- 
giance. The king was, therefore, intitled to de- 
cide this difpute, not in virtue of the reference 
made to him, but in the quality of liege lord of 
_* the kingdom.” 
The aflembly were aftonifhed at fo unexpected a 
declaration, but it was in vain to make any refift- 
ance. ‘They, however, begged to have fome. time 
allowed them to give in their anfwer, as many of the 
prelates and nobility of Scotland were abfent, whofe 
advice was neceffary in a point of fo much import- 
ance. Edward confented to indulge them with three 
weeks for that purpofe; and iffued fafe conducts for 


all the nobility of Scotland to repair to Norham on. 


the day appointed for giving in their anfwer. No 
objection being made by the barons to Edward’s 
claim, the king addreffed himfelf to the fevéral com- 


petitors. requiring their acknowledgement of his- 


fuperiority. Bruce was the firft to acknowledge it; 
while Baliol, afraid of giving offence to the Scottifh 
nation, confented with more reluétance. Having 
gained this important acknowledgement, Edward 
demanded that the principal caftles in that kingdom 
fhould be put into his hands ; adding, that it would 
be in vain for him to pronounce any fentence, with- 
out having it in his power to enforce it. The de- 
‘mand was complied with; and Edward having named 
commiffioners to inquire into the claims of the com- 
petivors, and promifed to pronounce fentence the 
13 ; ; 
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his own dagger, 
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enfuing year, returned to England. The moft.céle- 


brated lawyers of Europe were now cohfulted on this 


queftion ; and the idea of a reprefentation was io 
well underftood, that their anfwers were unanimous 
in favour of Baliol: 


A.D. 1293: After long debates; and feveral ad- 


journments, Edward pronounced fentence in favour 
of Baliol; and he was immediately put in poffeffion 
of the kingdom. 
withdrawn, and Baliol did homage, and fwore fealty 
to Edward. He was alfo received as king of Scot- 
land by all the nobility, and crowned at Scone with 
the ufual formalities, 


All the Englith garrifons were 


Some of the moft bloody wars in Europe have 


arofé from very trifling caufes ; but, perhaps, none 
from one of iefs importance than that which now 
threatened two powerful kingdoms with defolation, 
Two feamen, one belonging to a Norman, and the 
other to an Englith fhip, having fome difpute at a 
{pring near Bayonne; with regard to the preference 
of filling their cafks with water, the Norman at- 
tempted to ftab the Englifhman with a dagger he 
drew from his fide. 
grappled with him, threw his adverfary on the 


The latter perceived his defign; 


ground, and the Norman was killed by falling om 
Exafperated at the death of their 
countryman, the Normans determined to take the 
fevereft revenge; and meeting with an Englith veffel, 
they hanged feveral of the crew at the yard-arm, 
together with fome dogs; bidding the mariners in- 
form their countrymen, that vengeance was now 
taken for the blood of the Norman killed at Bayonne: 
The Englith were not formed to bear fo deliberate an 
infult: they made fevere reprifals : the feas were 
covered with hoftile fleets, while the kings of France 
and England feemed indifferent fpeCtators of the 
dreadful outrages committed by their fubjects: Fleets. 
were fitted out for carrying on this new fpecies of 
war, which now became truly alarming ; and in- 
creafed to fuch a degree, that in one of thole naval 
engagements, the French loft near fifteen thoufand 
men. Philip the Fair now demanded fatistaction 
from Edward; and being diffatisfied with his anfwer, 
cited him to appear before the peers of France; as 
duke of Guienne. Edward fent his brother Edmund 
into France, in order to accommodate the quarrel, 
and prevent, if poffible, the ravages of a bloody war. 

While thefe negotiations were carrying on at the 
court of France, an event happened which left the 
Scots no room to doubt of the abfolute ftate of vaf=. 
falage into which they were fallen. A burgher of 
Berwick, complaining of an injury he had received 
from fome Englifh commiffioners fent into Scotland; 
Edward ordered the caufe to be tried in England by 
his judges. The council of Scotland confidering 
this order as a breach of promife in Edward, who 
had affured them, that any offences committed in 


| their kingdom fhould be cognizable only in the Scot- 


tith courts, fent a remonftrance to the Englifh mo- 
narch. But they obtained not redrefs : Edward de- 
clared, ‘* That the caufe fhould be tried in England 
“* it belonged not to vafials to punifh thofe that re-, 
“ prefented the perfon of their fovereign.” But it 
the Scots were mortified at this inftance of their de- 
pendency, they were much more fo in the treatment 
of their new king, who was foon after obliged to 
appear perionally before Edward, in his court at 
Weftminfter, to anfwer a complaint exhibited againft 
him by the earl of Fite, for feizing certain eftates of 
which he had been invefted by Edward’s particular 
order, At this trial Baliol was obliged to relinquifh 
the feat of honour hitherto filled by the kings of 
Scotland in the Englifh courts, and to plead his own 
caufe at the bar as a common defendant. This pu- 
Gllanimous fubmiftion rendered Baliol fo contemptible. 
to the Scottifh nobility, that they chofe a regency of 
twelve perfons to direct the management of affairs. 
The Scottifh monarch was alarmed; and notwith- 
ftanding the facility of his temper, determined to 
fhake off fo ignominious adependence. He left the 

tut ‘ court 


he 
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court of London without taking leave, and Edward 
feized all his eftates in England. Baliol {aw his dan- 
ger, and concluded a treaty-with Philip. An inci- 
dent that gave rife to that ftriét union which conti- 
nued fo many ages between the French and Scottifh 
nations. 

Edward intended by thefe indignities to engage 
Baliol in rebellion, that he might have a pretence for 
making an entire conqueft of Scotland; but the fitu- 
ation of affairs on the continent prevented him from 
éarrying his defigns into execution. The French 
monarch refufed to liften to any accommodation, ‘un- 
lefs fome expedient could be found for ‘repairing his 
honour, which he pretended was wounded on account 
of his being the liege lord of Edward with regard to 
his poffeffions on the continent. It was therefore 
propofed that the Englifh monarch fhould put Philip 
in poffeffion of Guienne, as a reparation for the 
infult; and that the king of France fhould imme- 
diately reftore it to Edward. Philip promifed, on 
the word of a king, to perform his part of the 
treaty ; and Edmund was commiffioned to give him 
the fatisfaction he defired. But the French king had 
no fooner obtained poffeflion of the province, than 
he refufed to fulfil his engagement, cited Edward to 
appear in the court of France, arid on his refufing to 
obey the fummons, the province of Guienne, by a 
formal fentence, was declared to be forfeited and an- 
nexed tothe crown. Enraged at the fhameful dupli- 
city of Philip, Edward determined to take a fevere 
revenge ; while this infamous breach of faith awak- 
ened the higheft refentment among the Englifh, who 
refolved to fupport their monarch to the utmoft of 
their power. 

But large fupplies were neceffary for raifing armies 
fufficient for attacking fo formidable a power, and 
alfo keeping in awe the Welth and Scots, both thefe 
people having given plain indications of embracing 
the firft favourable opportunity of recovering their 
former independence. Edward had experienced the 
difficulties of raifing money on the people without 
obtaining their confent, and therefore determined to 
purfue the method pointed out by Leicefter during 
the late reign. He fummoned two deputies from 
every every borough, in order to procure their le:ve 
to the levying of the neceffary taxes on the people. 
*¢ Tris an excellent rule,” faid Edward in the pre- 
amble to this writ, *¢ that what concerns all, fhould 
-be approved by all; and that common dangers fhould 
be repelled by united efforts :” A noble principle, 
and worthy of a more enlightened age! Nor did Ed- 
ward {top here. He fummoned alfo deputies from 
the inferior clergy, and thefe formed a lower houfe 
of convocation. They, however, refufed to obey 
the king’s writ, left it fhould be conftrued as an ac- 
knowledgement of their having fubmitted to the au- 
thority of the temporal power. It was therefore 
agreed that the king thould iffue his writ to the arch- 
bifhops, who fhould, in confequence, fummon the 
clergy. The king intended that thefe deputies fhould, 
with the prelates, have formed one eftate of the king- 
dom; but this expedient rendered it neceffary for the 
ecclefiaftics to meet in two houfes of convocation, 
under their refpeétive archbifhops. The Englith 
parliament, for the affembly now properly deferved 
that name, being met, the barons and knights grant- 
ed the king an eleventh of their moveables, the bur- 
geffes a feventh, and the clergy a tenth. : 

A.D. 1296. The war with France had for fome 
time been carried on with various fuccefs ; when 
pope Celeftine, defirous of engaging the powers of 
Europe in another crufade, offered his mediation, 
and a truce was made between the belligerent powers, 
This ceffation of hoftilities with Philip enabled Ed- 
ward to make preparations for repelling the attempts 
of the Scots, whom he knew were highly exafperated 
at the affront their king had lately received, While 
he was employed in raifing an army neceffary for that 
purpofe, he received advice of the treaty fecretly 
concluded between Baliol and Philip»; but he was 
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not intimidated by the clofe connection between thee 
two powers. He fummoned Baliol to perform the 
duty of a vaflal, and cited him to appear before thé 
Englifh parliament; but he refufed the citation, and 
having procured a difpenfation from his oath of 
fealty, he renounced his homage and defied the Eng- 
lifh monarch. Exafperated at the conduct of Baliol, 
Edward marched, to the northward at the head of 
thirty thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe. The 
Scots army was more numerous, being compofed of 
forty thoufand infantry, and five hundred horfe, but 
they wanted both difcipline and experience ; and, 
what was {till of more confequence, diffentions pre- 
vailed among the leaders. From thefe alarming ap- 
pearances, feveral of the Scottifh nobility, among 


whom were Robert Bruce, the father and fon, the © 


earls of March and Angus, prognofticated the ruin 
of their country, and made their fubmiffion to Ed- 
ward, who now pafied the Tweed at Colditream, 
without oppofition. - Berwick was taken by affauit, 
and above feven thoufand of the garrifon put to the 
{word; the governor, Sir William Douglas, was taken 
prifoner. Earl Warrenne was then difpatched, at. 
the head of ten thoufand men, to befiege the caftle of 
Dunbar, defended by, the flower of the Scottifh no- 
bility. 

Baliol knew the importance of this fortrefs, and 
determined to venture a battle for its relief: and 
Warrenne, informed of his intention, marched to meet 
him, when a dreadful battle enfued. The Scots, 
bad armed and difciplined, could not fupport the 
furious charge of the Englifh ; they were foon broke, 
and driven with great flauchter from the field of bat- 
tle; above twenty thoufand of them are faid to have 
fallen by the fwords of the Englifh. The caftle fur- 
rendered the next day to Edward, who then joined 
his army, and purfued his conquefts without an 
farther oppofition from Baliol’s army. The caftles 
of Roxburgh, Edinburgh, and Sterling fubmitted 
after a fecble refiftance ; and all the fouthern parts of 
the kingdom were immediately fubdued by the Eng- 
lifh. The timid Baliol, inftead of retreatine to the 
mountainous parts of the country, where he might 
have fupported himfelf againft all the attempts of 
the Englifh, haftened to make his fubmiffion. He 
expreffed the deepeft penitence for having difobeyed 
his liege lord, and made a folemn refignation of his 
crown into the hands of Edward, at Brechin, on the 
tenth of July. He was fent prifoner to the tower of 
London, and two years afterwards fubmitted to a 
voluntary banifhment in France, where, without 
waking any farther attempts for the recovery of his 
throne, he died in a private ftation. 

Scotland being thus fubdued, Edward fent to 
London the regalia, together with the famous fatidi- 
cal marble ftone, on which all the preceding kings of 
Scotland had, for many ages, been feated, when they 
received inauguration. ‘The popular fuperftition of 
the Scots paid the higheft veneration to this {tone, 
which was regarded as the true palladium of their 
monarchy, and the ultimate refource jn every na- 
tional misfortune. The chief offices of the kingdom 
were entrufted to Enelifhmen. All the records and 


.Monuments of antiquity were deftroyed ; and the 


conqueror returned to England, perfuaded ‘that he 
had fully reduced the kingdom of Scotland to fub- 
jection. 

But this expedition had drained his coffers, and he 
was obliged to have recourfe to his parliament for a 
farther fupply, in order to enable him to wreft the 
province of Guienne out of the hands of Philip, the 
truce with that monarch being now expired. The 
barons and burgeffes very readily complied with his 
requeft, but he met with an oppofition from the 
clergy, which was attended with {ome important con- 
fequences. Robert de Winchelfey, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, had procured a bull from pope Boniface 
VIII. who had lately fucceeded Celeftine in the pa- 


pal chair, prohibiting the princes of Chriftendom, 


under the penalty of excommunication, from levy- 
ing, 
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ing, without his confent, any tax on the clergy ; and 
reftraining, under the fame penalty, all ecclefiaftics 
from fubmitting to fuch impofitions: Edward, who 
knew nothing of this bull, was aftonifhed when the 
clergy refuted their affiftance; and publifhed the bull; 
as 2 reafon for their conduét, But Edward was not 
formed to fubmit to infults ; he, however, adjourned 
the parliament till the fourteenth of January, that 
they might have time to deliberate on his demand, and 
form their final refolution. 

A. D. 1297. Edwardhoped that a little reflec- 
‘tion would have rendered the clergy more conforma- 
ble to his demands ; but he was miftaken , the arch- 


bifhop of Canterbury, in the name of the whole, 


body, anfwered, ‘* That the clergy owed obedience 
to two fovereigns, their fpiritual and temporal , but 
their duty bound them to a much ftricter attachment 
to the former than the latter.’ Edward, though 
highly enraged, concealed his refentment ; but told 
them, that as they refufed to affift the civil power, it 
was unreafonable for them to expect any protection 
from the laws. With this anfwer the clergy were dif- 
miffed, and orders iffued to the judges, to receive no 
caufe brought before them by any ecclefiaftic; to 
hear and decide all caufes in which they were defen- 
dants ; to do every man juftice againft them ; but to 
do them juftice againft nobody ; at the fame time he 
locked up all their granaries, and barns, and pro- 
hibited any rent to be paid them. The clergy were 


aftonifhed ; they had never, before experienced the | 


proper refentment of an Englifh monarch, The 
archbifhop of York and his clergy complied with 
the king’s requeft, and received the royal protection ; 
but Winchelfey grew more. obftinate from _perfecu- 
tion. He ordered the pope’s bull to be publifhed in 
all the churches of his province, and convened a 
fynod of his fuffragans at St. Paul’s in London. But 
Edward, aware of his intention, iffued a writ, inhibit- 
ing him, under pain of imprifonment, from denoun- 
cing any ecclefiaftical cenfure either againft the king, 
his minifters, or fubjeéts. At the fame time, the 
archdeacon of Bath appealed, in the king’s name, to 
the pope againft all proceedings ; an expedient which 
effectually fufpended every operation of the fynod. 
The clergy now found themfelves in the moft 
dreadful fituation. Their houfes and convents might 
indeed have afforded them a fate retreat, but they 
were in want of fubfiftence.. and whenever they ven- 


tured abroad, they were robbed and abufed by every 


rufian, ‘The people, who had hitherto beheld them 
-with a kind of religious awe, now looked upon them 
with contempt, and laughed at their fufferings. The 
archbifhop himfelf was robbed of his equipage and 
furniture, and at laft reduced to board himfelf with 
a fingle fervant, in the houfe of a. poor clergyman. 
This fituation was not to be endured: experience 
convinced them, that a deprivation of the advantages 
of citizens was the greateft calamity ; and they ac- 
cordingly became follicitous to fatisty both, the king 
and the ftate. _ But in order to avoid an open  difobe- 
dience to the pofitive injunctions of Boniface, inftead 
of granting the king a fifth of their movenbles, they 
agreed to depofit an equivalent fum of money in fome 
church or convent; whence it was taken by the 
King’s officers, 

Thefe fupplies, tho’ very confiderable, were far from 
being fufiicient to anfwer the defigns formed by Edward 
for taking ample vengeance on Philip for his perfidy ; 
fo that he was obliged to have recourfe to arbitrary 
meafures, extremely oppreffive to the people, He 
impofed a tax of forty fhillings on every fack of wool 
exported ; he feized, without confent of the owners, 
the cattle and other commodities neceffary for the 
fupply of hisarmy; and required the attendance of 
every proprietor of land, . pofleffed of twenty pounds 
ayear, even though he was not a tenant of the crown, 
and therefore not obliged by the tenure of his eftate 
to perform any fuch fervice. It is no wonder that 
defpotic meafures like'thefe, occafioned great uneafi- 


nels in the kingdom. The nobility were alarmed 35 
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they gave countenance and authority to the com- 
plaints of the people, and Edward was foon convin- 
ced that he had purfued imprudent meafures, An 
army was affembled on the fea coaft, which Edward 
intended to embark for Guienne under the command 
of Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford; the contta- 
ble, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk, the miaref- 
chal of England; while Edward himfelf, at the head. 
of another army, attacked the French on the fide of 
Flanders, . This incident gave the two barons an op- 
portunity of fhewing their refentment at the arbitrary 
meafures purfued by the king. They affirmed that 
their office obliged them only to attend his perfon in 
the wars, and therefore refuted to lead the army. A 
violent altercation enfued, and the king, turning 
himfelf to the conftable, exclaimed, ‘“* By God; Sir 
earl, you fhall either go, or hang.” ‘* By God, Sir 
king,” replied the conitable, “ F will neither go hor 
hang.” And immediately left the army, with the 
marefchal, and about thirty other barons of very con- 
fiderable power. 

Edward, however provoked by the refufal of the 
barons, was prudent enough to conceal his refent- 
ment, and laid afide his expedition into Guierine. He 
faw his error, and endeavoured, by purfuing concili- 
ating methods, to get the better of this oppofitions 
He careffed his nobility ; he reconciled hirfelf to’ 
the clergy; he made an apology for his condu@, 
which he imputed to the urgent neceffities of the 
crown: and promifed, on his return from his expedi- 
tion, to redrefs all grievances, and reftore the execu- 
tion of the laws. 

Thefe political meafures cotivinced the two earls, 
that it would be very imprudent to carry their refent- 
ments farther than they were warranted by the laws 
of their country. ‘They accordingly contented them- 
felves with drawing up a remonitrance, which was 
prefented to the king at Winchelfea, when he was 
ready toembark for Flanders. Edward again pro- 
mifed them redrefs as foon as he returned to England, 
and added, that he hoped thofe nobles who had de- 
clined leading his army, would do no injury to his 
cfown or kingdom during his abfence. The barons 
were, however, far from being fatisfied, and he had 
hardly landed on the continent, before the conitable 
and marefchal infifted on an authentic confirmation 
both of the great charter, and the'charter of the fo- 
refts. Edward was very defirous of putting it off 
till his return, but the parliament, which had beer 
affembled at London by his order, joining with the 
twoearls, and the charters being fent over to Flan- 
ders, he confirmed them in prefence of all the pre- 
lates and nobility in his army. 

A.D. 1298. Edward, though he loft no time by 
indolence, did not land in Flanders till the feafon was 
too far advanced for making any attempt of impor- 
tance. The earl of Flanders, who had joined in a 
league with Edward, foon experienced the power and 
refentment of Philip.  Lifle, St. Omer, Courtray, 
and Ypres were already wrefted from lim, and many 
more of the principal places in his dominions were 
threatened with the fame fate. The arrival of Iid- 
ward indeed put a ftop to the fuccefs of Philip; but 
the two kings, inftead of venturing a decifive action, 
agreed to a truce for two years; and engaged to fub- 
mit their differences to the arbitration of pope Boni- 
face. But as both théfe monarchs were jealous of the 
claims made on the moft trivial pretences by the holy 
fee, they took care to infert in their reference, that 
they did not fubmit their differences to his decifion, 
from any right he might pretend by virtue of his pon- 
tifical character; but merely by their own confent, 
as a private perfon, The pope foon gave his fentence, 
which feemed to have been diétated by his paffion 
rather than his judgment. He commanded not only 
a reftitution of Guienne, but alfo the places which 
had been taken from the earl of Flanders. Philip 
was defirous of comprehending John Baliol and the 
Scots in this treaty; but this was abfolutely refufed 
At laft the two monarchs compromifed 


theig, 
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their differences, by making mutual facrifices to each 
other. Edward abandoned his ally, the earl of Flan- 
ders ; and Philip gave up the Scots: This is not the 
only time the interefts of allies have been facrificed 
at the altar of ambition. The fentence of Boniface 
was, however, regarded, and the treaty cemented, by 
a double marriage ; that of Edward himfelf with 
Margaret, Philip’s fifter ; and that of the prince of 
Wales with Ifabella, the daughter of that monarch, 

During thefe tranfactions on the continent, the 
Scots made a fuccefsful effort for the recovery of 
their liberties. Edward had not been fortunate in 
his choice of perfons to whom he had committed the 
adminiftration of affairs in Scotland. Warrenne, 
earl of Surry, to whom the chief authority had 
been delegated, was, indeed, a man of prudence, 
virtue, and abilities, but his ill ftate of health obliged 
him to return to England. At his departure, the 
reins of government were intrufted to William de 
Ormefby, chief jufticiary, and Creflingham, the trea- 
furer. The former was diftinguifhed by the rigour 
and feverity of his temper, and the latter by his 
avarice, Perfons of fuch characters were ill adapted 
to the tafk of reconciling the Scots to a yoke they 
bore with the utmoft reluctance. Inftead of making 
ufe of moderate and lenient meafures, they treated 
them as a conquered people, and made them fenfible 
of the fervitude into which they were fallen. This 
exafperated the whole nation, and the Scots refolved 
to attempt the recovery of their ancient liberty. 

Among thofe who had feverely felt the hand of 
power, was one William Wallace, a perfon of {mall 
fortune, but defcended from an ancient family. He 

aw the diftreffes of the people, and undertook the 
defence of his country. He was of a gigantic fta- 
ture, prodigious ftrength, heroic courage, and difin- 
terefted magnanimity. He had retired to the woods, 
to avoid the vengeance of the government; and put 
himfelf at the head of a fmall body of men, who, 
like himfelf, had fled from the tyranny of the Englith, 
He planned his enterprizes with fo much prudence, 
that he was always fuctefsful, and the fame of his 
exploits foon increafed the number of his followers. 
He now determined to attack the governors, and 
accordingly advanced to Scone for that purpofe. But 
Ormefby and Creffingham, apprized of his intention, 
fled into England, and were followed by all the other 
officers of that kingdom. LElated at this fuccefs, 
the Scots flew to arms; and fome of the principal 
barons, among whom was Sir William Douglas, 
openly countenanced the party of Wallace. 

The earl of Surry was now fufficiently alarmed, 
and endeavoured to recover by the celerity of his 
motions what. he had loft by negleét. He entered 
Annandale, and came up with the Scottifh army at 
Irvine before they were fufficiently formed. The 
nobility finding it would be in vain to oppofe the 
Englifh, made their fubmiffion, and obtained a par- 
don. Wallace, however, at the head of a chofen 
body of men, who had all bound themfelves by an 
oath never to lay down their arms till they had effected 
the liberty of their country, retired before the capi- 
tulation was figned, and took poft on a hill above 
the monaftery of Cambufkenneth, in the neighbour- 
hood of Stirling. Warrenne continued his march, 
and difcovered the enemy on the oppofite bank of 
Forth ; but, at the fame time, perceived the danger 
of attacking them in this advantageous fituation, 
efpecially as the bridge over the Forth was fo narrow, 
as hardly to admit two men a-breaft. Sir Richard 
Lundy, a Scotfman of birth and family, but a firm 
‘adherent to the Englifh, defired a party of five hun- 
‘dred horfe, and a proportional body of foot, might 
‘be put under his command; promifing to pafs the 
river at a ford a few miles above, and to fall on the 
rear of the enemy, in order to divert their attention 
while the main body of the army paffed the bridge. 
This prudent defign was, however, rendered abortive 
by the impatience of Creffingham, who being actu- 
ated, both by perfonal and national animofities, againft 
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the Scots, urged the general to attack them imme: 
diately ; exclaiming loudly againft all delays, as ex- 

enfive, and difhonourable to the king. Surry, who 
confidered thefe reflections as cenfures upon his own 
conduét, ordered the army to pafs the bridge imme- 
diately. But he paid dearly for his temerity. Wallace 
let as many of them pafs as he was confident he could 
conquer; and then attacked them with fuch fury, 
that they were ail cut to pieces, or pufhed into the 
river, where they perifhed. Near five thoufand men 
fell in the action, and among the reft Creffingham 
himfelf, who being found among the flain, the Scots 
flayed his dead body, and made faddles and girths of 
his fkin. The remainder of the Englifh army were 
fo difpirited at the deftruétion of their countrymen, 
whom they could not affift, that Warrenne thought 
it advifeable to make no farther attempts againft the 
enemy ; and accordingly returned, with the remains 
of his army, into England, 

The Scots now flocked from every part of the 
kingdom to join the ftandard of ‘Wallace, who was 
immediately declared regent of the kingdom during 
the captivity of Baliol. His forces were greatly 
elated with’ their fuccefs; and he immediately led 
them towards the borders of England, where he was 
fure of finding fubfiftence; the diforders of war, 
added to unfavourable feafons, having occafioned a 
famine in Scotland. ‘The caftles of Berwick and 
Roxburgh made but a feeble refiftance, and opened 
the Scots a free paffage into Northumberland. Wal- 
lace firft led his victorious troops againft Carlifle,; 
but not being able to take the city, he ravaged the 
country as far as Durham, and returned loaded with 
plunder. 

During thefe diforders in the north, Edward ar- 
rived in England, and determined to wipe off this 
{tain of national difgrace, and make the enemy pay 
dearly for their victory. But before he put himfelf 
at the head of his army, he prudently endeavoured to 
appeafe the murmurs of his people by conceffions and 
promifes.. He afferbled a parliament at York, and 
ordered the two charters, together with the additional 
{tatutes in favour of public liberty, to be read and 
publifhed for the fatistaction of the common people. 
‘This was accordingly performed with great formality ; 
and the bifhop of Carlifle folemnly denounced the 
fentence of excommunication againft all violators of 
thefe charters. The king then ordered a ftriét ac- 
count of the quantity of corn, and other commo- 
dities, which had been violently feized before his 
departure, to be taken, in order that the owners 
might receive fatisfaétion, and returned to the citi- 
zens of London the privilege of chufing their own 
magiftrates, which had been taken from them in the 
latter part of his father’s reign. 

Thefe popular meafures gained him the hearts of 
his fubjects; they flocked to his ftandard, and he 
foon found himfelf at the head of an hundred thou- 
fand fighting men; a force abundantly fufficient to 
reduce the infurgents to fubjection. On the other 
hand, that union, which alone can render an army 
powerful, was wanting among the Scots, Divifions 
and envy took place among that unhappy people. 
The noblemen defcended from the royal family of 
Scotland, inftead of looking upon the patriotic vir- 
tues of Wallace with admiration, and joining in a 
glorious emulation in the fervice of their country, 
threw the moft ungenerous reflections upon his con- 
duct, and even charged him with having formed a 
defign of feizing the crown. They chofe rather to 
behold their country groaning under the yoke of 
perpetual bondage, than fee themfelves eclipfed by a 
perfon of inferior birth. Wallace faw the fatal 
confequences that muft attend thefe divifions, and 
generoufly refigned his authority, retaining only the 
command of a body of men who refufed to follow 
any other leader. ‘The liberty of his country, not a 
defire of power, had called him from his retreat, 


and he willingly facrificed the latter to preferve the. 


former, On the refignation of Wallace, the com- 
mand 
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mand of the army devolved upon the fteward of 
Scotland, and Cummin of Badenock, both eminent 
for their birth and fortune. 

This conteft being decided, the Scottifh army 
marched to Falkirk, where they determined to wait 
the attack of the Englifh. “ The army was drawn up 
in three bodies, the fronts of which were compofed 
of pike-men, and the intervals filed with archers: 
But dreading the great fuperiority of the Englifh 
cavalry, they endeavoured to fecure their front with 
pallifadoes tied together with ropes. 

Pleafed with the hopes of terminating the war by 
one decifive action, Edward divided his, army into 
three bodies, conformable to that of the enemy, and 
led them to the charge. The attack was begun by 
the Enelith archers, who poured a dreadful fhower 
of arrows upon the enemy. The Scottifh bowmen, 
unable to fupport the fury of the Englifh, were | 
driven from the field of battle with great flaughter, 
The archers purfued their advantage; and pouring 
in their arrows among the pikemen, threw them into 
diforder, which was improved by the cavalry, and 
a general rout enfued, attended with the moft dread- 
ful catnage. It is impoffible to fix, with any cer- 
tainty, the number that fell in this remarkable battle. 
Some hiftorians tell us, that no lefs than fifty or fixty 
thoufand perifhed, while others have reduced their 
enormous account to twenty thoufand. This, how- 
evér, iscertain, that the Scots never fuffered.a greater 
lofs, nor ever experienced a defeat that feemed preg- 
nant with more deftructive confequences. 

Wallace alone kept a confiderable party of his 
troops together, and retiring behind the Carron, 
marched leifurely along the banks of that {mall river, 
which protected him from the enemy. Bruce fol- 
lowed him, appeared on the oppefite bank, and de- 
fired a fhort conference. He began with reproaching 
- the Scottifh leader with madnefs, in taking up arms 
againft Edward, one of the moft powerful princes, 
and the beft general of the age: at the fame time 
infinuating, that Wallace himiclf had formed a de- 
fien of feizing the crown, Wallace warmly dif- 
claimed every ambitious intention; declaring, that 
the miferies of his country alone roufed him to arms. 
Adding, that he had neither. any right to expect, nor 
any inclination to feize the fceptre of Scotland. 
“To you” added he, “* your country owes her afflic- 
tions. You left her overwhelmed with miuferies, and 
I undertook the caufe you fo balely betrayed; a caufe 
I mean to fupport while I have ftrength to weild a 
fword; nor fhall I envy you a life of eate and pleafure 
in the court of a foreign tyrant. You, my lord, 
have, indeed, a juft title to the crown, and might 
wear it with honour to yourfelf, and advantage to 
your country ; but you feem’to prefer the chains of 
fervitude to freedom, and the fmiles of defpotifm to 
the calls of honour.” 

‘ Struck with the generous fentiments of Wallace, 
Bruce repented of his engagements with Edward. 
He faw his qwn conduct in a very different point of 
light, and determined to feize the firft opportunity of 
joining thofe patriotic chiefs who had fo nobly fup- 
ported the caufe of his country. Bruce now returned 
to the Enelifh army; and Wallace, at the head of 
the poor remains of the battle of Falkirk, retired | 
into the northern parts of the kingdom, fully deter- 
mined never to fubmit to the laws of the conqueror. 

Unable to face the armies of the Englith, and de- 
firous, if poffible, to fupport the liberties of their 
country, the Scots implored in vain the protection 
of Lewis: he had abandoned them to the fury of 
the conqueror by his late treaty. But they were 
more fuccefsful in their application to Boniface; he 
undertook the defence of Scotland. That pontiff, 
who feemed determined to carry the power of the 
papal chair to the moft extravagant height, wrote a 
letter to Edward; in which, after confuting the pre- 
tenfions of that monarch to the fuperiority of Scot-. 
land, advanced claims {till more abfurd in their room. |} 1t-was yet in their power. Cummin, who knew that 
He afferted, with a fingular degree of confidence, |} a retreat was now impoffible, reminded them of 
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that the pope was the true liege lord of Scotland , 
that his right was full, entire, and derived from the 
moft remote antiquity. Edward, both aftonifhed and: 
offended at this bold affertion, was at firft inclined to 
treat the pontiff’s letter with contempt; but fearing 
the fuperttitious bigotry of the people might occafion 
diforders in the nation, and prevent his maintaining 
the fuperiority he had acquired over Scotland, he 
wrote. an anfwer to the pope’s epiftle, and advanced 
claims to the Scottifh crown, at leaft as chimerical as 
thofe of his holinefs. He deduced the fuperiority of 
England over Scotland from the time of Brutus the 
Trojan, who, he faid, firft founded the Britifh mo- 
narchy, in the time of Eli and Samuel. He laid it 
down as a fact, confirmed by the records of antiquity, 
that the Englifh monarchs had often made grants of 
Scotland to their fubjects, and had dethroned thofe 
vaffal kirigs when they proved unfaithful to them, 
He recited, with great oftentation, the homage which 
William had done to Henry II. but mentioned not the 
abolition of that extorted deed by RichardI. Thele 
pretenfions, however abfurd, were confirmed by one 
hundred and four barons affembled at Lincoln for 
that purpofe. Butthough they figned thofe preten- 
fions, and agreed to fend them to Boniface, they 
took particular care to prevent this act from affording 
the leaft pretenfion for his holinefs to make it the 
foundation of any claim to a fuperiority over Eng- 
land. They annexed a pofitive declaration, that 
though they were willing to fubmit thefe proofs to 
him as a man, they did not by any means receive him 
as ajudge. “ The crown of England” added they, 
“< is free, nor will we fuffer even the king himifelf to 
“* relinquifh its independency.” 

A.D. 1303. The Scots, though their army had 
been fo totally defeated at Falkirk, were not fub- 
dued : frefh forcés had joined the remains of that 
army in the mountainous parts of the kingdom, 
and again attacked the diftri¢ts poffeffed by the Eng- 
lifh, An army of ten thoufand men was foon formed 
under Cummin, appointed regent on the refignation. 
of Wallace, and advanced to Biggar, in the neigh- 
bourheod of Edinburgh. John de Segrave, whom 
Edward had left guardian of Scotland, affembled all 
the Englifh forces in that kingdom to oppofe the 
Scots; but perceiving that it would be difficult to 
procure the neceffary quantity of provifions for their 
fubfiftence in a body, he feparated them into three 
divifions ; the firft was commanded by himfelf in 
perfon, the fecond by his brother, and the third by 
Sir Robert Neville. Cummin determined to take 
advantage of this feparation, and advanced, under 
covert of the night, to attack Segrave’s divifion, 
which lay at Roflin, about fixteen miles from the 
Scottifh camp. As foon as the dawn appeared, the 
Englifh difcovered Cummin’s army marching to 
attack them, but it was too late to make the necef- 
fary preparations; the Scots fell upon them before 
they could form themfelves in order of battle, and 
obtained an eafy victory: a few only efcaped, by 
flying to the fecond divifion, informing them at 
once of their misfortune, and the approach of the 
enemy. The commander immediately drew up his 
men, and led them on directly to revenge the death 
of their countrymen. A bloody conteft enfued. 
The Scots, elated with fuccefs, charged with the 
utmoft fury; while the Englifh, animated with ven- 
geance, made a noble refiftance. The battle con- 
tinued for fome time doubtful, but at laft terminated 
in favour of the Scots, and the Enelifh were obliged 
to retreat with confiderable lofs. By this time the 
third divifion, under the command of Sir Robert 
Neville, appeared, and the Scots, already exhaufted 
with fatigue, and their ranks confiderably thinned 
by the two former aétions, would willingly have 
declined the engagement. They pleaded the ex- 
ceffive labours they had already undergone, they 
pointed to their wounds, and defired to retire while 
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the caufe for which they were fighting, the tyranny 
of the Englifh, the glory of their anceftors, and the 
‘difgrace of flavery. His arguments prevailed, and 
having furnifhed the followers of their camp with 
the arms of the vanquifhed, and mounted the horfes 
they had taken, ftood the fhock of a third engage- 
ment, and with the utmoft difficulty obtained the 
victory. The event was not, however, wholly inglo- 


rious to Neville ; he refcued Segrave, who had been’ 


taken prifoner in the firft engagement, and_ retreated 
inexcellent order. The Scots foon after made them- 
felves mafters of Stirling caftle, and gave the com- 
mand of that fortrefs to Oliphant, an officer celebrated 
both for his courage and capacity. . 

But thefe fuccefles on the part of the Scots, proved 
only gleams of funfhine before a dreadful ftorm. 
Edward determined to revenge the difgrace of his 
forces, and appointed Roxburgh for the rendezvous 
of his army.. Every precaution was taken to enfure 
the fuccefs of this expedition, and to prevent any 
want of provifions, a numerous fleet was fitted out 
with orders to fail along the coaft, and attend the 
march of the army with proper fupplies. The forces 
being affembled at Roxburgh, Edward advanced 
into the heart of Scotland, at the head of an army 
that would have rendered all oppofition in the open 
field, a {pecies of madnefs: the Scots had no other 
refource than to fly for fafety to the woods and _faft- 
nefles of their country. The only oppofition Ed- 
ward met with was from two or three caftles ; the reft 
opened their gates on the firft fummons. In this 
manner he led his army from one extremity of Scot- 
land to the other : his vigilance preferved his forces 
from furprife, and his fleet fupplied them with plenty 
of provilions. Even the intrepid Wallace, though 
he followed the Englifh armies, found few opportu- 
nities for difp'aying his valour. The conduct of Ed- 
ward rendered all his attempts abortive. 

A. D. 1305. Edward having entirely finifhed the 
conqueft of Scotland, applied himfelf to fettle the 
adminiftration ; and in order to render the Scots 
more fubmiffive to his government, he conferred on 
feveral of the nobility particular marks: of. his fa- 
vour. ‘en perfons, two from each order of bifhops, 
abbots, earls and barons, and two for the commu- 
nity of the gentry, were chofen as deputies to the 
parliament fummoned to meet at London, in order 
to fettle the adminiftration in a manner at once both 
permanent and advantageous to all parties. The con- 
ferences were accordingly opened, and after a con- 
fultation of twenty days, the civil eftablifhment of 
Scotland was fixed in the following manner: “ Eight 
juttices were to be appointed to regulate the affairs of 
_ government; the natives of both kingdoms were 
rendered equally capable of filling the pofts of power 
and truft in Scotland. John, earl of Britany, was 
appointed guardian of that kingdom, and the offices 
of chancellor, chamberlain, and judges, were filled 
partly by Englifh and partly by Scotfmen.” 

~ It was alfo agreed, “‘ That the Scottifh laws and 
cuftoms fhould be abolifhed ; and that a parliament 
fhould be fummoned, on the guardian’s arrival in 
Scotland, in which the laws of king David fhould 
be revived, together with the amendments and addi- 
tions made to them by fucceeding kings: that the 
guardian, with the concurrence of his council, fhould 
have full power to make fuch alterations and amend- 
ments, as fhould feem moft confiftent with the good 
of the kingdom, and the fafety of the fubjeét, with- 
out confulting the king : but if any difficulty fhould 
arife, which required a more mature deliberation to 
‘remove, the whole fhould be properly ftated, and fent 
by the deputies from the ftates of Scotland to the 
Englifh parliament, where the queftion fhould be 
finally determined.” 

At the breaking up of the parliament, Edward if 
fued a general pardon to all the Scottifh nobility who 
had carried arms againft him. Wallace, however, 
was excepted ; the king infifting that he fhould fur- 
render himfelf at difcretion. That chief {till conti- 
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-nued in arms, at the head of a few followers, and {till 


* 


A.D. 1306, 


cherifhed the expiring fparks of Scottifh liberty. But 
the publication of Edward’s pardon caufed a very 
confiderable defertion in his little party, and he was 
obliged to wander from one part of the country. to 
another, in order to keep. himfelf concealed trom the 
vigilant eyes of his enemies. 
nerant courfe of life for fome time ; but was at laft 
betrayed by Sir John Monteith, his former friend, 
and fent prifoner to London. Edward, whofe natu- 
ral bravery fhould have induced him to cherifh fimi- 
lar qualities in an enemy, was fo enraged at fome 
violences committed by Wallace during the fury of 
the war, that he ordered him to be tried as a rebel 
and traitor, and executed on Tower-hill. 

A.D. 1306. Exafperated at this barbarous po- 
licy, the Scots, before difgufted at the many innova- 
tions introduced into the laws of their country by the 
{word of a conqueror, meditated a fevere revenge ; 
they wanted only a chief of determined refolution to 
lead them again{t the enemy. Nor was it long be- 
fore a general of the greateft merit appeared. Robert 
Bruce, defcended from the royal family of Scotland, 
determined to feize the fceptre of his anceftors. He 
well knew, that after the fubmiffions he had made to 
Edward, he fhould never be able to appear with any 
advantage, while the illuftrious Wallace, then the 
idol of the common people, furvived; but the death 
of that chief removed the only obftacle to his ambi- 
tion. John Baliol, the competitor with Bruce’s fa- 
ther for the Scottifh crown, died alfo about the fame 
time. This incident united the two parties, which 
had before divided Scotland, and greatly encouraged 
Bruce to attempt the deliverance of his country from 
the yoke of flavery.. He was now at the court of 
Edward, and opened his mind to Cummin, who ap- 
proved of his defign, and promifed his affiftance ; 
but by reflecting coolly on the enterprize, he changed 
his opinion, and informed Edward of Bruce’s inten- 
tions ; the king, who fufpected that the difcovery of 
Cummin proceeded from envy, omitted to fecure the 
perfon of. Bruce, till hewas convinced of the truth 
from concurring circumftances. 

The doubts of Edward faved Bruce from impri- 
fonment; but his friends foon perceived the dangers 
to which he. was expofed; and the earl of Gloucetter, 
thinking it would be imprudent either to. converfe 
with Bruce, or give him the neceffary information in 
a letter, fent him, by a fervant, a pair of gilt fpurs 
and a purfe of gold, which he pretended he had _bor- 
rowed from him. Bruce foon perceived the meaning 
of the znigmatical prefent, and immediately effected. 
his efcape. “Soon after his arrival in his native coun- 
try, he prefented himfelf at a meeting of the Scottith, 
nobles, difcovered to them his defigns, and exhorted 
them to join in the noble attempt to break the chains 
of fervitude, and revenge the infulted rights of their 
fellow citizens, They liftened to “his remonftrances, 
and declared their refolution of feconding his _patri- 
otic defigns and afferting the undoubted rights of the 
nation, againft their common oppreffors. Cummin 
alone oppofed this general determination, He re- 
prefented the attempt as pregnant with deftruction ; 
he told them it was madnefs to oppofe the power of 


the Englifh, while that power was in the hands of a, 


prince of -fuch uncommon vigour and’ abilities. He 
added, that nothing but the moft rigorous punifh- 
ments could be expected, if they again broke their 
oaths of fealty, and fhook off their allegiance to the 


victorious Edward. Bruce, who plainly forefaw the. 
failure of all his ambitious projects from the oppoli- 


tion of Cummin, followed him, on the diffolution of 
the affembly, to the cloyfters of pe i Friars, and 
running him through the body, left him for dead. Sir 


Thomas. Kilpatrick, one of Bruce’s friends, afked. 
“< T believe fo,” replied. 
-Bruce. “ And is that a matter,” cried Kilpatrick, 


him if the traitor was flain, 


“ to be left to conjeéture ? I will fecure him.” He 
immediately ran to Cummin, and drawing his dag- 
ger, ftabbed him to the heart. This aét, fo juftly 

condemned 


He continued this iti- 
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condemied in the prefent age, was then confidered as 
a noble atchievement of patriotic virtue. 


It was now too late to recede: no pardon could be 


expected from Edward; Bruce and his party had only 
the alternative to conquer or perifh: No time was to 
be loft, and that martial leader improved every mo- 
ment: he flew into different parts of the kingdom to 
roufe his countrymen to arms, and perfuade them to 
fhake off the galling yoke of flavery. The Scots 
embraced with ardour the pleafing hopes of recover- 
ing their liberty. Their courage was ftimulated by 
oppreffion. The Englifh were again driven out of 
the kingdom, except thofe who had taken refuge in 
places of ftrength,; and Bruce received the crown of 
his anceftors in the abbey of Scone. 

Edward was no fooner informed of this unexpected 
event, than he fent Aymer de Valence, earl of Pem- 
broke, atthe head of aconfiderable body of forces, 
into Scotland, to check the progrefs of the infur- 
gents. Bruce had collected a confiderable number of 
forces, but they were raw and undifciplined, and con- 
fequently unable to withitand the attacks of veteran 
troops. They were encamped at Methven near 
Perth, without fufpecting the approach of an enemy. 
Pembroke profitted by their ignorance; he attacked 
them in the night, and drove them from the field. 
Bruce behaved with the greateft intrepidity; was 
thrice difmounted from his horfe and as often reco- 
vered himfelf: but all his efforts were in vain; he 
was obliged to fubmit to fuperior fortune, and feck 
his fafety in afpeedy flight. This dreadful difafter 
ftruck the Scots with terror : the greater part of them 
deferted their leader, and Bruce was obliged to fly 
for-fhelter to the Weftern Ifles. 

A few days after this defeat, Edward himfelf ar- 
rived in Scotland, and divided his army into two bo- 
dies, one of which he fent to the northward under 
the command of the prince of Wales, affifted by the 
earls of Lancafter and Hereford. ‘The prince made 
himfelf mafter of the caftle of Kildrommey, and 
foon after took the countefs of Buchan, andthe lady 
Mary Bruce, fifter to the king, prifoners. Thefe 
two ladies Edward, from a difingenuous motive of 
revenge, ordered to be fhut up in wooden cages, and 
one of them to. be hung over the battlements of Rox- 
burgh, and the other over thofe of Berwick, as 
public fpeétacles to the infulting populace. After 
performing this fuccefsful expedition, the prince met 
his father at Perth: all Scotland was once more tub- 
dued by the forces of Edward, and that prince re- 
turned to Carlifle. 

A.D, 1307. Bruce, who had hitherto concealed 
himfelf fo effectually that it was generally believed he 
had perifhed in the wreck.of his army, now appeared 
at the head of afmall: body. of men,. and committed 
the moft dreadful ravages upon the peaceable inha- 
bitants who were in the intereft of the Englifh,. Ed- 
ward, atonce alarmed and exafperated at this fudden 
and unexpected interruption of the public tranquil- 
lity, difpatched the earl of Pembroke, at the head 
of aconfiderable body of forces, to attack the infur- 
gent in his retreat; but Bruce, who was well ac- 
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Hof his foul. 
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quainted with the nature of the country, led the éarl 
into an ambufcade, and totally defeated his forees; ‘ 

Edward now made preparations for invadino Scot- 
Jand with more fury than ever; he determined to take 
the rebels feel the weight of his refentment: But he 
lived not to execute his defigns: -He had for fome 
time been afflicted with a dyfentery, which had weak- 
ened him exceedingly ; but his eagernefs to finifh the 
reduction of Scotland, fuffered him not to éontinue 
at Carlifle. He fet out at the head of his forces, but 
the fatigue of marching increafed his diftemper, and 
he died at Burgh on the Sands; on the feventh of 
July, in the fixty-eighth year of his age, and the 
thirty-fifth of his reign: ° 

Edward had many virtues and fome vices; butt the 
former were more than fufficient to balance the latter: 
His ambition, and a defire of increafing the power of 
his kingdom, feem to have formed the ruling paffion 
In purfuit of thefe, he ferupled not to 
purfue meafures inconfiftent with the liberty of his 
people. The equity of his enterprize againft Scot~ 
land has been juftly queftioned; but when it is re- 
membered, that the union of the two kingdoms muft 
have been attended with the moft.folid advantaces to 
both, we fhall, perhaps, be more inclined to praife 
than cenfure his conduct. At the fame time, it muft 
be conteffed, that if his character fhould be thoucht 
exceptionable in this particular, his country obtained 
the moft permanent advantages from his activity, his 
courage, his policy and his prudence. He reftored 
authority to the government, maintained the laws 
again{t all the efforts of his turbulent barons, and 
executed juftice with feverity on all who difturbed 
the domeftic peace of the kingdom. His merit as a 
legiflator was fo great, that he is often called “‘ The 
Englifh Juftinian;” becaufe, in his reign, the laws 
acquired a great perfection, and juftly deferved the ° 
name of Eftablifhments. He fettled the jurifdiétion 
of the feveral courts; and he firft eftablifhed the 
office of juftice of peace. His conduct with regard 
to the clergy was more politic; he faw their power, 
and was-defirous of preventing its increafe. Their 
poffeffions were unalienable, and perpetually aug- 
menting ; he therefore prohibited them from making 
new acquifitions, by paffing the ftatute of mortmain. 
But the undertaking that will always render the name 
of this great legiflator dear to the Englith, was his 


| eftablifhing the Houfe of Commons, by fummoning 


two: deputies from every borough, conformable to 
the example of the earl of Leicefter. By this means 
the boroughs became of importance in the ftate,; 
and the mechanics and tradefmen, whom'the feudal 
fyftem had placed in a‘ defpicable point of light, 
acquired the honour of being one of the branches of 
the legiflature, trade was encouraged, and men of 
property thought it no difgrace to engage in: the 
commerce of their country. In a word, this great 
prince laid the foundation for that fpecies of govern- 
ment which unites all the advantages of monarchy, 
ariftocracy, and democracy, and which is’ ftill the 
glory and boaft of this ifland. 


EDWARD I. 


A.D.%&7OUNG Edward, who was. twenty-three 
1307. years of age on the death of his father, 
was remarkable for the gracefulnefs. of his perfon, 
the majefty of his appearance, and the mildnefs of. 
his difpofition, But he was not infpired withthe 
{pirit of his father. He was born to obey minions 
and favourites; not to govern a great kingdom, and 
fupport the authority of the crown over a proud.and 
turbulent nobility. The Englith. had formed the 
moft pleafing ideas of enjoying both happinefs and 
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tranquillity under his government; but they foon 
perceived that all their hopes were built on a chime- 
rical foundation, and-that the pleafing profpect was 
merely delufive, it vanifhed like the cloud’ of the 
morning. His father, .on his death-bed, had charged 
him to’ pturfue the war againft Scotland with the ut- 
moft vigour. ‘¢ Carry my afhes before you,” faid 
he-to his fon; ‘‘ the rebels will never be able to fup- 
“ port the fight of them.” But young Edward ‘had 
no talents for war. He marched, indeed, againtt 

Bruce, 


4360 A. D. 1308. 
Bruce, who now appeared at the head of a refpectable 
ermy, but returned with precipitation, he feemed to 
dread the fatigues of victory. 

Piers Gavefton, a gentleman of Guienne, poffeffed 
of a few talents, frivolous in themfelves, but capable 
of attracting the regard of weak and inferior minds, 
engrofied the friendfhip and favour of Edward. His 
beauty, and his great addrefs in all the genteel exer- 
cifes, conftituted his chief merit, while his vices 
threatened deftruction to the ftate. Gavefton, how- 
ever, gained fo entire an afcendency over the young 
‘Edward, that his father had banifhed this favourite 
from the kingdom, and made his fon promife him, in 
his laft moments, never to recall him. But young 
Edward paid no regard to: his folemn affeveration : 
his heart was {fo ftrongly difpofed to friendfhip and 


confidence, that one of the farft aéts of his reign | 


was to fend for this unworthy minion, who was al- 
_ ready detefted by the nation. He created him earl 

of Cornwall, married him to his own niece, and 

entrufted to him the government of the kingdom. ’ 

While Edward was thus lavifhing power, honours, 
and eftates, on a worthlefs favourite, the war in Scot- 
land was neglected. Bruce, who had retired to his 
faftnefles on the approach of the former Edward, 
now appeared boldly in the plain, fell upon the 
county of Galloway, and reduced it to his obedience. 
The earl of Britany was fent, at the head of a power- 
fularmy, to ftop the career of the Scots; and Bruce 
perceiving that it would be in vain to contend witha 
force fo far fuperior to his own, once more retired 
to the mountains and moraffes of that country. 

A.D.1308. Edward, after pafling over to the 
continent, and confummating his marriage with 
Ifabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, was crowned, 
with his new queen, at Weftminfter, on the twenty- 
fifth of February, Buta difficulty arofe, previous 
to the performance of the ceremony, which greatly 
alarmed the monarch. The barons, exafperated at 
the infolence of Gavelton, who affe&ted to treat them 
with the moft mortifying contempt, refufed to aMitt 
at the coronation, unlefs Gavefton was bani#fhed the 
kingdom. Edward promifed to redrefs all their 
grievances, provided they would not force him to 
delay the ceremony ; and the barons, in return, agreed 
to fufpend their refentment. 
far from profiting by thefe national marks of difguft 
to his perfon and conduét, that he appeared, with the 
moft faftidious pomp, in the proceffion, in which he 
carried the crown of St. Edward before the king. 
One of the barons was fo highly provoked at his 
affuming behaviour, that he was, with fome diffi- 
culty, prevented from facrificing the infulting favou- 
rite to his refentment. 

A party was now formed againft the infolent Gave- 
fton, at the head of which was Thomas earl of Lan- 
cafter, coufin-german to the king, and once the moft 
opulent and powerful fubjeét in England. The con- 
federated barons bound themfelves, by a folemn oath, 
never to defert each other till the detefted favourite 
was banifhed the kingdom. Favoured by the Oppo- 
fition of the nobility, the people paid no longer any 
fubmiffion to the laws: robberies, murders, and other 
alarming diforders, the conftant preludes to civil 
war, were committed in every part of the kingdom. 
Gavefton ftill defpifed the threatening f{torm, and even 
treated the young queen with contempt. € 

A parliament was now called to remove thefe dif- 
orders, and reftore the domeftic tranquillity of the 
kingdom. The barons, determined not to mifs fo 
favourable an opportunity of effectually humbling 
the favourite, came to Weftminfter att-nded by a 
numerous armed retinue, required the banifhment of 
Gavetton, and prevailed upon the bifhops to threaten 
him with excommunication. Edward found it would 
be madnefs to refift, and therefore complied with 
their demands; but inftead of fending him out of 
the Englifh dominions, as the barons expected, he 
appointed: him lord lieutenant of Ireland, and ac- 
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But Gavefton was fo - 


A.D.ijie - 


companied him as far as Briftol when he fet out for 
his new government. 

A.D. 1309. Edward, deprived of the company 
of Gavefton, careffed his nobles, and foon removed 
the bad impreffion made on their minds by the info- 
lent behaviour of the favourite : they even confented 
to his being recalled, and all refentment feemed to be 
buried in the grave of. forgetfulnefs. But Gavefton 
Jearnt not wifdom from experience: he forgot his 
former misfortunes, and refumed, on his return, the 
fame infolence and oftentation which had before pro- 
cured his exile. The barons were now more pro- 
voked than ever ; they determined to put it out of 
the power of the king himfelf to proteé fo hated a 
minion. They again came to parliament, attended 
by an army of their retainers, and compelled the 
king to furrender his authority into the hands of : 
twelve perfons, whofe ordinances were to have the 
force of ftatutes. 

A.D.1311. This junto governed the kingdom 
twelve months, and then produced a fet of ordi- 
nances, which the king confirmed with the fame fa- 
cility he granted this unlimited commiffion to the 
barons. By thefe ordinances it was enaéted, that the 
church fhould enjoy her privileges ; that the peace 
of the kingdom fhould be kept; that the two char- 
ters fhould be obferved ; that the cuftoms fhould be 
collected by natives, and pzid into the exchequer, 
whence the money fhould be iffued by the treafurer 
and chamberlains for the maintenance of the houfe- 
hold, that the king might be fupported by his own 
revenue, without being obliged to opprefs the fub- 
ject; that Emery Frenobalde, and his partners, by 
whom the cuftoms had hitherto been farmed, fhould 
account for their receipts within a fortnight after 
Michaelmas, on pain of being arrefted, {tripped of 
their effects, and treated as public enemies. T'hat no 
prizes fhould be taken by the king’s officers without 
the ownerx’s content. That the duty of three fhillings 
on every tun of wine fhould be no longer collected. 
That the jurifdiction of the fteward and marfhal of 
the king’s court fhould be limited to caufes refpecting 
the. officers of the houfhold, and fuch as refided 
within the verge of the court. That it thould be 
deemed felony for any perfon to take corn, goods, 
or merchandize, under a falfe pretence of purvey- 
ance for the king. That fheriffs fhould be appointed 
by the chancellor, treafurer, king’s council, barons 
of the exchequer, and juftices of the king’s bench ; 
and that none fhould be entrufted with the office but 
fuch as had lands of fufficient value to anfwer for 
their actions. That parliaments fhould be held once 
ayear. ‘Phat the coin of the kingdom thould not 
be altered, but for very cogent reafons, and by con- 
fent of the baronage. That all perfons profecuted 
unjuftly, and acquitted, fhould be entitled to da- 
mages. That none fhould be appealed malicioufly, 
or outlawed in counties where they had no lands or 
tenements. That they fhould neither forfeit their 
eftates, nor lofe their lives, provided they furrendered 
themfelyes to the king’s prifon to ftand trial. . That 


pardons for robbery, and other felonies, fhould not 


be granted without good reafon, but deemed void, 
unle{s agreeable to the king’s oath, the courfe of 
law, and the cuftom of the kingdom. That all 
privy-feals for ftopping law, or common right, on 
falfe pretences of being in the fervice of the crown, 
fhould be declared void, and the plaintiff recover 
damages on the difcovery of the deceit. “That the 
jurifdiction of the court of exchequer fhould be cor- 
fined to fuch pleas as concerned the crown, the offi- 
cers .of the exchequer, and their menial fervants. 
That acquittances fhould be given for debts paid, 
and accounts paffed in the exchequer ; or, if denied, 
the plaintiff fhould have redrefs in parliament, That 
all grants of lands, caftles, towns, offices, wards, 
and efcheats, in any part of the king’s dominions, 
made fince the fixteenth of May in the preceding 
year, fhould be refumed by the crown, and not 
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renewed to the fame perfons, without the advice of 
the barons, of confent of the parliament; and that all 
erahts which fhould be made before the king’s debts 
were paid, and his révenues improved, fhould be 
deemed null and void, and the procurers of fuch be 
punifhed by the award of the baronage. That all 
evil counfellors fhould be removed ftom the king’s 
perfon, particularly Henry de Bedumont, and_his 
fifter the lady Vefey, wlio had obtained grants from 
the king difhonourable to the dignity, and prejudicial 
That whereas 
Piers Gavefton had given evil counfel to his majefty, 
removed ‘all perfons of integrity and abilities from 
the public offices; and fupplied their places with his 
own weak and worthlefs. creatures, embezzled the 
king’s treafure, impoverifhed the realm, by obtain- 
ing unreafonable grants, and procuring blank char- 
ters, which he filled up according to his own plea- 
fure; protected robbers, arrogated to himfelf the 
royal power and dignity, and formed aflociations 
inconfiftent with the laws of the land; he fhould, 
for thefe mifdemeanors, abjure the kingdom for ever 
before the firft of November; aid if found in any 
part of his majefty’s dominions after that day, fhould 
be treated as a public enemy. That the king fhould 
not leave the realm, nor declare war again{t arly 
prince or potentate, without the confent of the ba- 
tons. That on his quitting the kingdom with their 
confent, a guardian of the realm fhould be appointed 
by the parliament; who fhould alfo nominate the 
chief officers of the ftate,; of the houfhold, of the 
revenue, and of juftice; as well as the keepers of 
forefts, the efcheators or both fides the Trent, and, 
in a word, all perfons employed under the crown in 
any part of his majefty’s dominions. ‘That all per- 
fons in office fhould take an oath to obferve thefe 
ordinances; and that one bifhop, two eafls, and as 
many barons, fhould be chofen in evety parliament, 
to receive complaints again{t the king’s minifters, 
and others who fhould violate thefe ordinances, and 
to punifh offenders at difcretion. : 

Several of the above ordinances were truly lau- 
dable, and tended to the regular difpenfation of 
juftice, and the protection of thgweak againft the 
powerful; but others wholly 4gprived the king of 
his prerogative, and rendered him 5, ae cypher in 
government. Edward knew this; ‘and therefore, 
when he figned them, he fecretly determined to ob- 
ferve them no longer thari he had an opportunity of 
declaring them void, and of no effect. For as the 
commiffion was granted folely for the purpofe of 


; making fuch ordinances as fhould be advantageous 


both to the king and his people, fuch articles as 
fhould be found prejudicial to either, could not be 
confidered as ratified and confirmed. The parlia- 
ment was therefore no fooner diflolved, than the 
king repaired to York, where he publifhed a pro- 


clamation, repealing the article relative to the exile: 


of Piers Gavefton, “as being unjuft, and contrary 
to the oath taken by the king at his coronation.” 
A.D. 1312. Gavefton immediately obeyed the 


royal mandate, and was reinftated in all his former 


credit and authority. Exafperated at this conduc of 


the king, and dreading the refentment of the power- 
ful minion, the barons flew to arms, and befieged 
Gavefton in Scarborough caftle. The king exerted 
all his power’in raifing an army for the relief of his 
favourite ; but his attempts were in vain, the people 


-refufed to join his ftandard. While the king was 


thus employed in endeavouring to raife a body of 
forces, Gavefton, fenfible of the bad condition of 
his garrifon, and the want of provifions, was obliged 
to capitulate; by which it was agreed, that he fhould 
furrender himfelf a prifoner for two months, during 
which time means fhould be ufed for bringing about 
an accommodation; but if the terms propofed by 
the barons fhould net be accepted, the caftle fhould 
be reftored to him in the fame condition as when he 
furrendered it, Pembroke, who had conducted the 
Py ip 
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_ fiege of the caftle, being now matter of the favourite’s 


perfon, conduéted him to the caftle of Dedington, 
near Banbury, where he left him, probably by con- 
{ent of the others, with a feeble guard; under pre- 
tence of preffing bufinefs. But before he returned 
Gavefton was cartied off by the earl of Warwick, 
who, together with the earls of Lancafter, Arundel, 
and Hereford, in violation of their engagements, 
and contrary to all laws human and divine, caufed 
Him to be beheaded by the hands of af executioner. 

Edward was tranfported with rage when he was 
informed of the death of his favourite. He threat- 
ened to take the feveteft vengeance, and even to ex- 
terminate his whole nobility who were concerned in 
that deteftable ation. But he foon found that his 
threatenings were in vain. Thé more reafonable part 
of thé nation could not indeed behold this bloody 
tragedy without horror, and dread the confequence 
of a reformation begun with murder and perjury ; 
yet they did not think it advifeable to plunge the na- 
tion into all the horrors of a civil war, arid depopu- 
late the kingdom to revenge a breach of the laws of 
humanity: Nor was Edward himfelf inexorable in 
his refentments : he foon liftened to the terms of ac- 
comrodation. It was ftipulated, that the barons 
fhould afk him pardon publickly on their knees, and 
he was fo pleafed with thefe vaih appearances of ex- 
terior fubmiffion, that he readily forgave them all 
their paft offences. rks ee ters 

A.D: 1314. The death of Gavelton havifig thus 
reftored tranquillity between the king and his barons, 
it was now determined to fend a powerful force again{t 
the Scots, who taking advantage of the troubles in 
England, had made inroads into the northern coun- 
ties, and committed the moft dreadful ravages. The 
whole military force of the kingdom was affémbled ; 
and Edward put himfelf at the head of a powerful 
army, ‘which, according to the Scottifh writers, 
amounted to an hundred thoufand men. Bruce, 
whofe army was inferior in numbets, endeavoured to 
fupply by art; what he wanted in ftrength. Per- 
fuaded that this important conteft was to decide the 
fate of his kingdom, he chofe the field of battle with 
the utmoft prudence, and made the neceffary prepa- 
rations for receiving the Englifh. He pofted himielf 
at Bannock-burn, about two miles from Sterling; 
having a hill on his right flank, and a morafs on his 
left. In the front of his camp ran a fmall rivulet, 
the banks of which, as well as the bed of the ftream, 
he filled with fharp ftakes; and caufed deep pits to 
be dug a little beyond the oppofite bank, into which 
fharp ftakes were alfo planted, and the whole covered 
over with turf. The van of the Englifh army reach- 
éed the neighbourhood of the Scottifh camp in the 
evening of the twenty-fourth of June, and a {mart 
{kirmifh enfued between two parties of cavalry. The 
Englifh were led by Henty de Bohun, a younger 
brother of the earl of Hereford, and the Scots by 
Bruce in perfon. The conteft was very bloody , but 
was at laft decided in favour of the Scots, by the 
valour of Bruce, who rode up to Bohun, and cleft 
his head with a battle-axe, in fight of both armies. 
The Englifh, on the lofs of their leader, retreated to 
the army ; but had not night put a ftop to the rein- 
forcements which were marching to the relief of each 
party, the action had then become general. 

As foon as the morning appeared, the Englifh 
troops prepared for the dreadful conflict. The wings, 
compoted of cavalry, were commanded by the earls 
of Gloucefter and Hereford, and the king himfelf 
led the centre or main body. Bruce drew up his 
forces, confifting chiefly of foot, in three lines, and. 
a body of referve. ‘The centre was commanded by 
himfelf, the right wing by his brother Edward, the 
left by Randolph, and the body of referve by Sir 
James Douglas. 

Juft as the charge was going to be founded, a dif- 
pute happened between the earls of Gloucefter and 
Hereford, with regard to making the firft attack open 
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‘the enemy. The firft claimed it by cuftom, as hav- 
ing always been enjoyed by his anceftors ; and the 
latter as conftable of England. The earl of Glou- 
‘cefter determined not to fubmit to, his opponent, 
broke the rank, and impelled by all the ardour of 
youth, rufhed on to the attack, and fell among the 
covered pits, by which means his whole fquadron 
was thrown into confufion, and he himfelf perifhed. 
This imprudent fally of youth proved fatal to the 
Englifh army. Several of the covered pits had been 
difcovered during the fkirmifh in the evening 5 and 
the king, in order to prevent a fimilar misfortune, 
gave orders for a body of infantry to take a circuit 
round the morafs, and attack:the main body of the 
Scottifh army in flank; and during the confufion of 
that unexpected attack, the cavalry were to have 
forced the paflage of the rivulet, and fallen {word in 
hand on the embarraffed enemy. 

The fate of Gloucefter was hardly determined, 
when the body of infantry having made the pre- 
{cribed circuit, fell with the utmoft fury on the wing 
commanded by Randolph, and galled them fo fe- 
verely with repeated fhowers of arrows, that they 
were thrown into diforder. Sir James Douglas per- 
ceived the‘confufion, and fell fuddenly upon the rear 
‘of the Englifh with fuch impetuofity, that they were 
routed with great flaughter. ‘The main body of the 
Englifh, however, marched up with great refolution 
to attack the enemy; when they obferved on the 
heights towards their left, the appearance of another 
‘army marching leifurely to furround them. This 
formidable appearance was nothing more than a num- 
ber of waggoners and fumpter boys, whom Bruce had 
fupplied with military ftandards, which at a diftance 
gave them the appearance of a numerous body of 
forces. The Englith were ftruck witha panic , they 
‘fled with the utmoft precipitation, and Bruce obtained 
a complete victory. The booty acquired by the Scots 
was prodigious; befides which they took feveral per- 
fons of diftinction prifoners, who paid largely for 
their ranfom. Edward himfelf had fcarce time to 
‘reach Dunbar caftle, before Sir James Douglas ap- 
peared at the head of four hundred horfe, hoping to 
intercept Edward if he attempted to efcape to Ber- 
‘wick by land ; but the king eluded his vigilance by 
‘paffing to that town in a {mall vefiel. 

By this victory the independence of Scotland was 
fecured, and Robert Bruce firmly feated on the throne 
of his anceftors. That intrepid general diftinguifhed 
himfelf as much after the victory by his humanity and 
generofity, as he had done in the battle by his bravery 
and prudence. He treated all his prifoners with the 
greateft tendernefs ; he fent the bodies of the earl of 
Gloucefter and lord Clifford to the Englifh monarch 
at Berwick; he difmiffed lord Monthermer, for whom 

he had a particular friendfhip, without ranfom; he 
exchanged the earl of Hereford and other noblemen, 
for his wife, his daughter and fifter, the earl of Mar 
and the bifhop of Glafgow, who had remained _pri- 
foners in England ever fince the battle of Methven ; 
and he caufed the dead bodies left on the field of bat- 
“tle to be decently interred. 

A.D. 1315. Notwithftanding this alarming mis- 
fortune, which called for the united force of the 
whole kingdom to recover the lofs fuftained at Ban- 
nock-burn, the barons, who feemed regardlefs of the 
honour of their country, were not in the leaft affect- 
ed, they even founded the hopes of their own future 
grandeur on the weaknefs and diftreffes of the crown. 
They no fooner faw the king return with difgrace, 
than they infifted on a renewal of their ordinances, 
and Lancafter was placed at the head of the miniftry. 
Edward perceived his danger, and fenfible of his own 

"incapacity for holding the reins of government, at- 
‘tached himfelf to anew favourite. ‘This was Hugh 
le Difpenfer, or Spencer, a young man of high rank, 
defcended from a noble family, and an Englifiman 
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by birth. He poffeffed all the exterior accomplifh- 


ments of perfon and addrefs, neceéffary to engage the 
affections of Edward; but wanted that prudence and 


‘the approach of the royal army, 
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moderation which alone could-have fupported himin q 


this dangerous pre-eminence, furrounded by fuch 
numbers of powerful enemies, Had the oppofition 
of the barons, however, been founded on virtue, and 
directed only to fupport the honour of their country, 
thefe defeéts would have been confidered as abun- 
dantly fupplied by the talents and experience of the 
father of this new favourite, and who had alfo ac- 
quired a confiderable fhare in the adminiftration. 
He was a nobleman venerable for his age, and during 
his whole life had been refpected for his wifdom, his 
valour and his intrepidity. Butenvy now obfcured 
all his merits ; his paft fervices were forgotton; and 
he was, together with his fon, devoted to deftruction 
by the turbulent barons. They firft indicated their 
difpleafure by abfenting themielves from parliament ; 
but this not producing the defired effect, they deter- 
mined to have recourfe to more powerful methods 
for completing their defigns. 
It was not long before an opportunity offered which 
gave them a pretence for attacking the minifters. Ed- 
ward, who had fet no bounds to his bounty with regard 
to his favourites, had not only married the younger 
Spencer to his neice, one of the co-heirefies of the earl of 


Gloucefter, flain at the fatal battle of Banneck-burn,but . 


alfo given him a barony, which it was pretended had 


reverted to the crown. This tranfaction, which could 


be confidered as nothing more than a proper fubject _ 


for a law-fuit, caufed an infurre¢ction in the kingdom. 
Lancafter, and feveral other barons, flew to armis, 
and peremptorily demanded the banifhment of the 
two-Spencers, The king refufed to comply ,; upon 
which they marched to London, and prefented to the 
parliament an accufation againft the favourites, All 
refiftance was in vain: the two Spencers were con- 
demned to banifhment without a fingle crime being 
proved againitthem. They, however, fubmitted to 
their fentence, and all difturbances feemed happily 
to fubfide. | 

A. D. 1321. Poffibly Edward, in -his circum- 
ftances, might have fubmitted to this encroachment 
made upon his prerogative, had not a :frefh- infult 
roufed him from his indolence. The queen, having 
occafion to pafs by the caftle of Leeds in Kent, be- 
longing to lord Badlefmere, one of the confederated 
barons, difpatched fome of her fervants to defire a 
night’s lodging in the caftle; the requeft was not only 
denied, but they were even refufed admittance, and 
fome of them killed.. This outrageous behaviour to 
a princefs who had joined the barons againft the 
younger Spencer, was refented by all parties, and the 
king, levying an army, made himielf mafter of the 
caftle, and put the governor and feveral of the garri- 
fon to death. This feafonable act of juftice was ap- 
proved even by the turbulent barons themfelves, and 
Edward, who faw the confequences of provoking 
that ferocious body, was determined to attempt the 
recovery of his prerogative. He ventured to recall 


‘the two Spencers, whofe fentence he declared to be 


iegal and unjuft, as being pafled without the confent 
of the prelates, and extorted by violence from him 
and the barons aflembled in parliament, He added, 
“« That he was bound by the great charter to receive 
** the petitions of the Spencers, becaufé he ‘was oblic- 
‘ed not to deny juftice to any man.” 5 
A.D, 1322. But neither reafon nor the voice of 
humanity itfelf, had any force with the affociated 
barons ; they continued in arms, but their forces were 
not fufficient to meet thofe of the king in the open 
field. In this diftrefsful fituation, they had recourfe 
to the Scottifh monarch, with whom they concluded 
atreaty, promifing to recognize his title to the crown 
of Scotland ; and that prince in return, ftipulatedto 
affift them with a body of forces. Encouraged by 
the hopes of a powerful affiftance, «and joined by the 
earl of Hereford at the head of his retainers, Lancaf- 
ter pofted himfelf at Burton upon Trent, in order to 
defend the paflage of the river. But he wanted  in- 
trepidity in the day of battle, he was intimidated at 
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towards Borough bridge, in order, if: poffible, to 
reach the borders of Scotland. Unfortunately for 
Lancafter, Sir Andrew Harcla, governor of Carlifle, 
fufpecting his defign, pofted himtelf, at the head of 
a body of troops, to oppofe his paflage over the Lure, 
fo that Lancafter found himfelf reduced to the wretch- 
ed alternative of venturing an engagement, or fur- 
render himfelf a prifoner to Harcla. He chofe the 
former: but the earl of Hereford being flain in the 
firft attack, the barons troops fled with great preci- 

‘tation, and Lancafter was taken prifoner. - Harcla 
conduéted the earl to the king at Pomfret, where he 
was tried by a court martial, and condemned to 
death. Lancafter now experienced the fame indigni- 


~ ties which had before been practifed upon Gavefton. 


e 


He was drefied in mean apparel, placed upon a lean 
horfe without a bridle, and a hood put upon his head. 
In this ignominious manner he was conducted to an 
eminence in the neighbourhood of Pomfret, amidtt 
the {coffs of the rabble, and there beheaded. Thus 
fell Thomas earl of Lancafter, a prince of the blood, 
and one of the moft powerful barons ever known in 
England, but whofe turbulent temper hurried him 
into meafures deftruétive at once of the peace of fo- 
ciety, and the honour of hiscountry. He: facrificed 
all the rules of juftice and humanity to his revenge, 
and fell himfelf a victim at the altar of his own ambi- 
tion. 

But the fanguinary inquifition did not end with 
the death of Lancafter,; about twenty other barons 
were afterwards tried and executed.. Many made 
their efcape into France, 
prifon. . Oppofition feemed to lie gafping at the feet 
of Edward.  Harcla was rewarded for his fervices 
with a large eftate and the earldom of Carlifle ; but 
he did not long enjoy the royal bounty. He entered 
into atreafonable correfpondence with the king of 
Scotland, and paid the forfeit of his life as an atone- 
ment for his folly. 

The younger Spencer profitted not by former expe- 
rience, Elated with fuccefs, and giddy with power, 
he inflamed ftill farther the hatred of the public 
againft him, by new acts of violence. Freih com- 
plaints were every day prefented againft his conduct, 
and the king, defpairing of making a fuccefsful cam- 
paign againft Scotland, while the nation was divided, 
concluded a.truce with Robert for thirteen years ; 
and the Scottifh monarch, though his title to the 
crown was not acknowledged in the treaty, was fatis- 
fied with enfuring himfelf 2 quiet poffeflion of it 
during fo confiterable a period, 

A.D. 1325. But Edward did not long enjoy his 
triumph over the turbulent barons ; calamities of a 
more violent kind now threatened the deftruction of 
the Englifh monarch. Charles the Fair, the third 
fon, and the third fucceffor of Philip the Fair, fum- 
moned Edward to do him homage for his province of 
Guienne. Spencer, who faw. all the confequences 
that might attend his own authority during the 
king’s abfence, would not confent to his leaving the 
kingdom. The parliament was confulted, and it 
was the unanimous opinion of the whole affembly, 
that it was improper for the king to go abroad in per- 
fon, but that ambaffadors fhould be fent to the court 
‘of France, requefting that the homage might be 
delayed till a more convenient opportunity. Charles 
refuted to poftpone the ceremony, and fent a body of 
forces to attack Guienne. It was now thought pro- 
per to fend the queen Ifabella to her brother’s court, 
in order, if poffible, to bring about an accommoda- 
tion; but all her attempts were in vain ; Charles in- 
fifted on the homage being performed immediately by 
the king in perfon. 

Inthis critical fituation of affairs, the fertile ima- 
gination of Mabella, furnifhed her with an expedient 
for removing all difficulties, and putting it in her 
power to be revenged on the younger Spencer, whom 
fhe detefted. She propofed that the king fhould re- 
fign the fovereignty of Guienne to his fon, and. that 
the prince fhould be fent to Paris to perform the du- 
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139° 
ties of a vaffal. This propofal concealed a fnare 
which the Englith council never expected, Edward 
and Spencer were charmed with the contrivance, and 
the young prince foon after arrived at Paris. . Ifabella 
had now gained her principal point, and determined 
to make ule of her good fortune, by procuring the 
deftruction of her enemies. bok 

Edward and his favourite were foon convinced of 
the egregious blunder they had committed, in truft- 
ing the perfon of the heir apparent to the crown in 
the hands of an ambitious woman, The queen, oi. 
her arrival in France, had found a great number of 
fugitives, the remains of the Lancaltrian party; and 
their common hatred of Spencer foon cemented a 
a fecret friendfhip between them. Among the. reft 
was Roger Mortimer, a powerful baron in the Welfh 
marches, and one of the leaders of the late rebellion: 
This young nobleman foon infinuated himfelf into 
her affections, and fhe facrificed to a vicious paflion 
all the fentiments of honour and fidelity fhe owed to 
her hufband: It was in vain that Edward ordered 
her to return; fhe declared her refolution of con- 
tinuing in France till the Spencers were banifhed 
England with infamy and difgrace. 

A.D. 1326. Edward tried every gentle method 
to bring her to a fenfe of her duty, but in vain; fhe 
remained deaf tothe lenient voice of intreaty. Re- 
courfe was therefore had to the pope, who readily 
engaged in the caufe of the injured Edward. He 
wrote a very prefling letter to the king of France, 
infifting, even on the pain of excommunication, that 
the queen of England fhould be fent back to her 
hufband. Charles was fo affected by this menace of 
the pontiff, and much more by the fhameful com- 
merce carried on between Mortimer and his fitter; 
that he determined to fupport her no longer. He 
accordingly fhewed her the pope’s letter, and defired 
that fhe would quit his dominions immediately. 

Ifabella had provided againft this event, which fhe 
had for fome time expected. She had affianced her 
fon, the prince of Wales, to the daughter of Wil- 
liam, count of Hainault and Holland; who, in re- 
turn, promifed her an afylum in his dominions, and 
to affift her with a body of troops to humble her 
enemies. She therefore retired direétly into Hainaule, 
where fhe was received with the greateft marks of 
kindnefs and refpect. Every method was now ufed 
for raifing an army to attend the queen and the young 
prince to England; and about three thoufand men at 
arms were collected for this expedition, under the 
command of John de Hainault, the count’s brother. 
But Ifabella did not found her hopes of fuccefs on 
the number and valour of her troops in the intended 
invafion of her hufband’s dominions, but in the con- 
neétions fhe had formed with the difcontented nobles. 
All the old Lancaftrian faction were ready to join 
her; and the families of about twenty of the nobility, 
who had fuffered with the late earl of Lancatter, were 
the more zealous in their attachment, as they hoped, 
in confequence of her fuccefs, to be reftored to the. 
eftates which had been forfeited in confequence of 
the rebellion of their relation. Befides thefe, others 
had joined the queen’s party. The king’s brothers, 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, with other prelates, 
and feveral of the moft powerful barons, approved 
her meafures ; fo that nothing was wanting but the 
appearance of the queen and the prince, with fuch a 
body of foreign forces as was {ufficient to protect 
them againft immediate violence, to turn the whole 
force of the tempeft againft the unfortunate Edward. 

The queen having collected her forces at Dort, 
embarked with her fon, and landed in Suffolk on the 
twenty-fourth of September. She was immediately 
joined by the princes of the blood, and other factious 
nobles. But to give her hoftile appearance a {till 
more favourable afpect, fhe renewed her declaration, 
that the fole motive of her enterprize was to deliver 
the nation fromthe tyranny of the Spencers, and of 
chancellor Baldoc, their creature, This proclama- 
tion had the defired effeét: the ardour of the Englifh 
to 
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to join the ftandard of the queen was amazing; even 
Robert de Watteville, who had been fent by the 
king to oppofe her progrefs in Suffolk, deferted to 
her with all his forces. 

Edward now faw the confequences of his folly in 
parting with the young prince, whofe prefence fe- 
cured the barons againft forfeitures. The king was 
{till at London, and applied to the citizens for affift- 
ance againft the invaders of his kingdom , but he 
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foon perceived that no reliance could be placed on: 


their loyalty ; they were alfo poifoned with the leaven 
of rebellion, Edward therefore fet out for the wef- 
tern parts of England, hoping that his fubje¢ts in 
that corner of the kingdom would commiferate ma- 
jefty in diftrefs, and fupport their king againft the 
unnatural rebellion of an implacable woman. But 
he was deceived ; they flocked not to his ftandard , 
and that unfortunate prince formed a refolution of 
paffing over into Ireland, leaving the elder Spencer to 
command in the calile of Briftol. 

Edward had hardly left London, before the popu- 
lace committed the moft dreadful diforders. They 
plundered the houfes, and murdered the perfons of 
all who were obnoxious to them. Even the acknow- 
ledged virtues of the bifhop of Exeter could not 
protect him from their rage. He was dragged, like 
a felon, to the great crofs in Cheapfide, where his 
head was fevered from his body. The other cities 
followed the example of the capital, and taking ad- 
vantage of the national confufion, committed every 
fpecies of outrage with wantonnefs and impunity, 

The earl of Kent, affifted by John de Hainault, 
at the head of his foreign mercenaries, purfued the 
king to Briftol, and invefted the caftle, where the 
elder Spencer had fhut himfelf up, and would have 
defended the fortrefs to the laft extremity, had not 
his garrifon been infected with the difloyalty of the 
times; but they mutinied againft their commander, 
‘and delivered him up to the enemy. No’ refpect was 
paid to this venerable nobleman, who had nearly 
reached his ninetieth year. All his former fervices, 
as well as his virtues, were forgotten; and though 
they could alledge nothing again{t him but his loyalty 
to his mafter, he was condemned to death by the re- 
bellious barons, and hanged on a gibbet like a com- 
mon malefactor. So dreadful is the paffion of re- 
venge in the breafts of a ferocious nobility; the 
common dictates of humanity, as well as the laws, 
both human and divine, are facrificed at its altar! 

The king, purfuant to his refolution, had em- 
barked for Ireland, but being driven back by con- 
trary winds, he endeavoured to conceal himfelf among 
the mountains of Wales. Ifabella was alarmed when 
fhe heard her hufband was ftll in his own dominions. 
She feared that the diftrefs of their fovereign might 
turn the tide of popular favour againft her party , 
and it was determined to feize the royal perfon. The 
difficulty of difcovering his retreat was foon removed, 
by bribing the Welfh; and the king was taken at 
Caerfilly, in Glamorganfhire, with the younger 
Spencer, Baldoc the chancellor, and a few domettics , 
all the reft of his courtiers having deferted him in his 
misfortunes. The king was committed to the care 
of the earl of Lancafter, and confined in Kenelworth 
caftle. The younger Spencer, without any form of 
trial, was executed, with the moft fhockine circum- 
ftances of barbarity and infult.” Baldoc, the chan- 
cellor, being a prieft, could not, with fafety, be fo 
fuddenly and fo illegally difpatched. He was con- 
ducted to London, where he was affaulted by the 
populace, who ufed him with the utmoft cruelty, 
and threw him into Newgate, where he foon after 
expired. 

A.D. 1327. But the meafure of I{abella’s wicked- 
nefs was not yet full. It was not fufficient to have 
feized the perfon of the king; it was alfo neceflary 
that he fhould refien his fceptre, and even that his 
life fhould fall a facrifice to her fafety. She made 
no fcruple of convoking, in the name of her huf 
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band, a parliament, who were to dethrone him, A 


| charge was accordingly exhibited againft him; in 


which, though it was drawn by his moft inveterate 
enemies, nothing but his’confined genius or his mif- 
fortunes were objected to him; malice itfelf not be- 
ing able to find any particular crime that could be 
objected againft him. But this was of little weight 
in an aflembly convoked for his deftruction. The 
fpirit of faction had annihilated juftice. The par- 
liament depofed the king with the fame facility they 
would have banifhed a fimple individual. Certain 
commiffioners were immediately named for carrying 
to Edward the refolution of the parliament with re- 
gard to his depofition. This deputation confiited of 
three bifhops, three earls, two abbots, and two 
knights for each county, together with Sir William 
Truffel, one of the-judges,’ who was nominated the 
nation’s particular procurator. They were inftructed 
to ufe every argument in their power to prevail upon 
Edward to make a voluntary. refignation of that 
power with which they were determined to truft him 
no longer. 

The bifhops of Hereford and Lincoln, two of 
his moft inveterate enemies, were fent to converfe 
with him before the deputies arrived, in order to 
prepare him for the approaching change of his con- 
dition. Edward was {ufficiently convinced that his 
fate was determined when thefe two prelates ap- 
peared ; and the manner in which they difcharged 
their commiffion was perfeétly fimilar to the reft of 
their conduét. _ Inftead of pouring the balm of con- 
folation into the breaft of wounded royalty, they 
ageravated the pungent {mart by a thoufand malicious 
infinuations : and when they perceived Edward made 
the leaft ftrugele to maintain his dignity, by tefufing 
to confer with the deputies ; they told him, “ that if 
he continued obftinate in refufing to refign, the par- 
liament would involve his whole family in his guilt, 
exclude all his children from the fucceffion, and place 
another perfon on the throne of his anceftors.”? -This 
menace awakened all the fondnefs of a father in the 
foul of the unfortunate Edward: he paufed; he 
dropped a tear to the remembrance of his fallen 
{tate ; confented to admit the deputies to an audience, 
and retired to his chamber. As foon as he had re- 
collected his fpirits, he entered the chamber of audi- 
ence dreffed in a mourning habit ; but after the ar- 
ticles of impeachment againft him were read, and 
the commiffioners had demanded his immediate re- 
fignation, he was unable to itand the fhock ; his fpirits 
forfook him, and he had fallen to the ground, had 
not the bifhop of Lincoln fupported him in this 
dreadful moment of conflicting paffions. As foon 
as he recovered, he proceeded to the ceremony of 
refignation, by delivering, with his own hands, to the 
commiffioners, the crown, {ceptre, and other enfigns 
of royalty, which had been brought thither for that 
purpofe. And Sir William Truffel renounced, in 
the name of the parliament and people, all future 
allegiance and fealty. 

The melancholy ceremony being finifhed, the 
commiffioners returned to London, and young Ed- 
ward was placed on his father’s throne. But it was 
impoffible to prevent thefe attrocious acts of violence 


from opening the eyes of a deluded people. ‘The 


cruelty, the perfidy, and the infidelity of the queen, 
joined to her impudent hypocrify, in publickly be- 
wailing, with tears, the misfortunes of the king, who 
owed them all to her execrable conduét, could not 
fail of exciting the indignation of the Englifh. Her 
infamous commerce with Mortimer increafed the 
public odium, and fhe was looked upon with detefta- 
tion by every friend to truth, to virtue, to fidelity. 
The current of popular favour was now changed ; 
the queen was regarded with horror, while the fate 
of the unfortunate Edward was deplored. A fcene 
of majefty in diftrefs attracted the pity, the com: 
paffion, the tears of the people. ‘The earl of Lan- 
cafter himfelf was touched with thefe generous fenti- 

ments ; 
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ments: he treated his prifoner with. the greateft 
kindnefs and refpect ; he is even faid to. have enter- 
tained more honourable intentions in his favour. 
_ Vfabella and. Mortimer were alarmed ;, they well 
knew the confequence, if Edward fhould again be 
placed in the feat of power ; and determined to add 
the guilt of murder to their long catalogue of crimes. 
The king was accordingly taken out of the hands of 
Lancafter, and delivered over to lord Berkley, and 
Mautravers and Gournay. Berkley himfelf behaved 
with great kindnefs to the royal captive; but the two 
others treated him with the utmott cruelty and info- 
lence, though the goodneds of Edward’s conftitution 
fupported him under all thefe afflictions, till orders 
arrived from the queen and Mortimer to finifh the 
inhuman tragedy. But even his death was to be 
attended with cruelty. Thefe detefted monfters in 
the human fhape, threw. the imprifoned monarch on 
his bed, held him down violently with a table, which 
they threw upon him, and thruft-into his fundament 
a red-hot iron, inferting it through a horn, in order 
to prevent any external marks of violence upon his 
perfon. But the guards and fervants were fufficiently 
apprized of the horrid deed, by the {creams with 
which the king, in fuch unutterable agonies, filled 
the caftle. Thefe proclaimed to the world the infer- 
nal orders of an adulterous woman, and a perfidious 
nobleman. They cried to heaven for vengeance, 
nor did they long cry in vain. a 

Thus perifhed, by the hands of inhuman affaffins, 
Edward II. a prince of the mildeft difpofition, though 
he experienced the fate of atyrant. He was totally 
incapable of government in thofe ferocious times. 
The fceptre was too weighty for his feeble arm. 
He might, indeed, have reigned in tranquillity, had 
he placed his favours on deferving objects ; and if 
the exorbitant power of the barons, 1n that age, 
would have fubmitted to the authority of a minifter. 
But the nobles, whofe turbulent difpofition the great 
abilities of his father were fcarce fufficient to reftrain, 
overturned the conftitution when the reins of govern- 
ment were held by a more feeble hand. They 
dreaded the valour and firmnefs of the one, and 
defpifed the flender abilities of the other. The laws 
wanted power to reftrain the violences of the great, 
and the voice of juftice was ftifled amidit the din of 
arms. The king was accufed of crimes committed 
by his enemies; and all the dreadful fcenes of de- 
vaftation, the natural confequences of civil difcord, 
though they owed their rife to the turbulent ambition 
of his barons, were imputed to him, The people 
confidered their monarch as the fource of thofe mif- 
fortunes which flowed from the brutal manners of 
the great. His moft inveterate enemies have not 
accufed him of any crime; and perhaps it will be 
difficult to find, in the annals of hiftory, a prince 
more innocent, or more inoffenfive than Edward IT. 
But the feudal conftitution required a perfon of 
ftrength, of firmnefs, of valour, to hold the reins 
of government. Edward was deftitute of thefe abi- 
lities ; and fell a victim to vice and licentioufnefs in 
the forty-third year of his age, and the twentieth of 
his reign. 

The king left four children, two fons and two 
daughters. Edward, his eldeft fon, who fucceeded 
himin the throne; John, afterwards created earl of 
Cornwall, and died very young at Perth: Jane, af- 
terwards married to Edward Bruce, king of Scotland; 
and Eleanor, married to Reginald, count of Gueldres. 

During this reign, the order of the Knights Tem- 
plars was diffolved, by the barbarous injuftice of 
Clement V. inftigated by the cruel and vindictive 
{pirit of Philip the Fair. This order owed its rife to 
the firtt fervour of the crufades, and by uniting 
valour with devotion, the two moft popular qualities 
of that age, and employing both in the defence of 
the Holy Land, they foon made rapid advances to 
credit and authority. Hence they alfo acquired, 
from the piety of the faithful, very ample poffeffions 
in every country of Europe, efpecially in France. 
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But time having relaxed the feverity of their original 
virtues, and convinced, them of the inefficacy o 
thofe expeditions to the Eat, which had fo long 
depopulated Europe, they chofe rather to enjoy in 
theit native countries thofe opulent eftates, than 
expofe themfelyes to inceflant dangers againft the 
infidels in the Holy Land. By this change of con- 
duét they loft their populatity, while their mches 
tempted the avidity of feveral of the monarchs of 
Europe. But though they were no longer beheld 
with reverence »by the people, they {till maintained 
a confiderable part. of their former credit; the vin- 
dictive {pirit of Philip the Fair alone proved the 
fource of their deftruétion. They were accufed, by 
two profligate and imprifoned knights of their own 
order, of crimes fo repugnant to reafon and policy, 
that their being mentioned was abundantly. fufficient 
to deftroy the credit of the witneffes. But Philip 
was implacable. All the Templars in France were 
feized and committed to prifon in one day; above an 
hundred of them were put to the moft cruel tortures, 
and fifty-nine burnt together near the abbey of St. 
Antoine, in Paris.. Even the grand mafter of the 
order, John de Molay, and Guy, brother to the 
fovereign of Dauphiné, two of the principal noble- 
men in Europe, the one by his dignity, and the other 
by his birth, were committed alive to the flames 
before the church of Notredame. Clement V. one 
of Philip’s creatures, and who then refided at Poictiers, 
abolifhed the whole order; by the plenitude of his 
apoftolic power. Their conduét underwent the 
ftritett fcrutiny in feveral parts of Europe, but not 
the leaft trace of the crimes imputed to them by 
Philip was even pretended to be difcovered. A very 
ample teftimony of their piety and morals was fent 
to the pope by the Englifh. i Tn 

The Arts and Sciences made but a {mall progrefs 
in England during this period. But it often hap- 
pens, that in the darkeit nights of ignorance and 
error, fome bright -{tar of uncommon Iuftre darts 
the beams of genius amidft the dreadful gloom, and 
illuminates; for a feafon; fome parts of the dun ob- 
{curity. Roger Bacon was a genius of this kind, 
and born for the inftruétion of the human {pecies ; 
but the age in which he lived knew not his merit: 
He was 4 Francifcan friar at Oxford, and ftiled 
Doétor Mitabilis for his great learning, but much 
more for his inventions, the genuine charatteriftic of 
genius. He difcovered the telefcope, burning-glafs, 
camera obfcura, gun-powder, the ttanfmutation of 
metals, and feveral other particulars known only to 
himfelf. Future times, and future artifts, have 
claimed the difcoveries made by Bacon. A greatef 
genius in mechanics had not then arofe fince the days 
of Archimedes. But all his merit could not ptotect 
him againft the barbarous opinions of the age in 
which he lived. He was perfecuted by an enthufiaftic 
clergy, at a time when philofophy had made a lefs 
progrefs than any other branch of learning, and géo- 
metry and aftronomy were branded with the odious 
name of necromancy. He died on the elevénth of 
June, 1292. 40 

In the year 1237, water was firft conveyed into the 
city of London, by means of leaden pipes froin 
fprings in the manor of Tyburn; but the infant 
artifts of that age were forty-eight yeats in_com- 
pleting that ufeful work ; the gteat conduit in Cheap- 
fide, built of ftone, and furnifhed with cifterns lined 
with lead, not being finifhed till the year 1285. 

The noble difcovery of the maririer’s cOmpafs was 
made about the year 1302; but the perfon to whom 
we owe that invaluable acquifition is not cettainly 
known; though one Flavio de Givia, a native of 
Amalfa, in the kingdom of Naples, is faid, by feve- 
ral, to have been the fortunate perfon. But though 
the Englifh lay no claim to the difcovery, they were 
the inventors of the box in which the magnetical 


needle is fufpended, a contrivance by which it is 


always kept in an horizontal pofition. 
When it is confidered that all Europe was now 
Oo involved 


- 
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involved in-a night of fuperftitious ignorance, we 
fhall not be furprized that fo few difcoveries were 
made during this period. The fciences were ab- 
forbed in myfteries of theology, and learning chiefly 
confined to the clergy, who generally employed their 
talents in ufelefs, and often in ridiculous f{peculations. 
Some indeed ftudied phyfic, but in fo ftrange and 
imperfeét a manner, that every epidemical diftemper 
which refifted their injudicious method of practice 
became a real plague, and {wept away multitudes of 
people. The phyficians were too ignorant and too 
pofitive to admit of any innovations in the practice of 
the healing art; they knew not the art of adapting 
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mediciries to the nature of the difeafe, and the con: 
ftitution of the patient. 

Among other wild and ridiculous notions, which 
prevailed in this age of bigotry and fuperftitution, it 
was imagined, that the perfons afflicted with the le- 
profy, adifeafe then very common, had confpired 
with the Saracens to poifon all the {prings and foun- 
tains in feveral countries. 
which evidently fprung from the fource of ignorance, 


drew on thofe unhappy perfons the utmoft feverity of 


juftice. The phyficians were too ignorant to con- 
vince. the people of the injuftice of fo ridiculous an 
accufation. 
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From the depofition of Edward Il. to the death of Henry IV. 


EDWARD JI. 


AGD. Taf power though placed in the feat 


1327. of power on the refignation of his 

father, was too young to hold the reins 
of government; a council of regency was appointed 
by the parliament for directing the adminiftration of 
affairs during his minority. This council confifted 
of twelve perfons ; five prelates, the archbifhops of 
Canterbury and York, the bifhops of Winchefter, 
Worcefter, and Hereford, and feven lay peers, the 
earls of Norfolk, Kent, and Surry, and the lords 
Wake, Ingham, Piercy, and Rofs. The earl of 
Lancafter was appointed guardian and proteétor of 
the king’s perfon. But it could not be expected that 
the dreadful diforders which had fo long defolated the 
kingdom, would fubfide during the minority of 
young Edward ; efpecially as the reins of govern- 
ment were held by a faithlefs, paffionate, headftrong 
woman, totally governed by an ambitious and. unex- 
perienced minifter, who, though he poffeffed even 
more power than the younger Spencer, had neither 
his abilities nor his interetft. 

Bruce, who confidered the truce as terminated by 
the refignation of the elder Edward, took advantage 
of the unfettled ftate of the kingdom, and made an 
attempt upon the caftle of Norham, but the gover- 
nor, Sir Robert Manners, having received intelli- 
gence of the defign, made fo furious a fally on the 
Scottifh forces, that they were put to flight with 
great flaughter, and obliged to retire with precipita- 
tion into their own country. Bruce was not, how- 
ever, intimidated, he colleéted an army on the fron- 
tiers, confifting of twenty-five thoufand men, under 
the command of the earl of Murray and lord Douglas, 
and_.threatened to invade the northern counties. The 
Scots had been long trained to the defultory practices 
of war. The noble equipage of their troops con- 
fifted of a bag of oatmeal, which, as a fupply in 
cafes of neceffity, each foldier carried behind him, 
together with a light plate of iron, on which he in- 
{tantly baked the oatmeal into a cake in the open 
fields. But his chief fubfiftence was the cattle he 
feized ; and his cookery was as. expeditious as his 
other operations. After laying the animal, he placed 
the fkin hanging loofe in the form of a bag, on fome 
ftakes driven into the ground for that purpofe; he 
poured a fufficient quantity of water into this bag, 
kindled a fire below, and thus made it ferve as a 
cauldron to boil his victuals. _ Soldiers like thefe, 
wholly unincumbered, and who diflodged themfelves 
in a moment, could ravage provinces with impunity ; 
and to this particular they chiefly owed the fuccefs 
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they met with in their invafions of the northern coun- 
ties. 

The Englifh miniftry were averfe to a war with 
Scotland, but it would have been fatal to their power 
had they fuffered fuch infults to efcape with impunity. 
Young Edward earneftly defired to lead his troops 
again{t the enemy, and chaftife their infolence. No 
objection was made to his making the campaign in 
perfon, and he marched to the northward at the head 
of fixty thoufand men. After the utmoft difficulty 
he found the enemy encamped on the declivity of a 
hill, at the foot of which was the river Were. But 
however defirous Edward was of coming to an en- 
gagement, he foon perceived that he could not attack 
the enemy in their prefent fituation, without expofing 
his army to the utmoft danger. Incenfed at being fo 
near the enemy without being able to bring them to 
an engagement, Edward fent them a defiance, and 
challenged them to meet him in the open field, and 
terminate their quarrel by a decifive battle. Douglas 
was highly exafperated at this defiance, and advifed 
to accept the challenge fent by the king of England, 
but the motion was over-ruled by Murray, who told 
Edward, that he never liftened to the counfel of an 
enemy in any of his operations. But Douglas, tho’ 
he could not prevail on Murray to bring on a general 
engagement with the Englifh, determined not to con- 
tinue idle in his camp. He put himfelf at the head 
of two hundred horfe, paffed the river in the night, 
and entering the Englifh camp unperceived, ad- 
vanced as far as the royal tent, with a defien to fur- 
prize and carry off the king. But the attempt was 
rendered abortive by fome of Edward’s fervants, who 
awaking in the critical moment, made a noble refift- 
ance, and facrificed their lives in his defence. The 
king himfelf cut his way through the Scots, who had 
entered his tent, and efcaped.. The Englifh were 
now alarmed, the greater part of the Scots were 
flain; but Douglas himfelf, with a few followers, 
found means to retreat to his own army. Soon after 
the Scots decamped during the night, and marched 
with fuch expedition, that it would be in vain for 
Edward to hope he fhould be able to overtake them. 

A.D. 1328. The bad fuccefs of this expedition 
fell violently upon the infamous Mortimer, who had 


ufurped the whole authority of the government. The © 


king himfelf was highly incenfed, and was deter- 
mined to free himfelf from the power of a minifter 
who feemed regardlefs of national honour. Morti- 
mer faw his danger, and thought it neceffary, on any 
terms, to make a peace with the Scots. Accordingly 
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he entered into a negotiation with Bruce, whom he 
acknowledged as king of Scotland, renounced the 
Englifh claim of fuperiority, and was contented in 
return with ftipulating the payment of thirty thou- 
fand marks. Though the queen and Mortimer had 
fufficient intereft to procure a confirmation of this 
treaty by the parliament, yet it was no fooner made 
public, than it excited an univerfal clamour through- 
out the kingdom; the people expreffed their refent- 
They declared 
openly, that this peace was neither honourable nor 
neceflary ; that thofe who concluded it had bafely 
‘facrificed both the blood and treafure of the nation 
to private views ; that the queen, who under pre- 
tence of her hufband’s incapacity, had ufurped his 
authority, had now fufficiently difcovered how un- 
able fhe herfelf was to hold the reins of government ; 
and that all the errors committed by the elder Ed- 
ward during the whole courfe of his reign, were no- 
thing in comparifon to what fhe had done in the very 
beginning of her adminiftration. 

Mortimer perceived that his treaty with Bruce had 
rendered him very unpopular, and he began to dread 
the confequences, efpecially when he was informed, 
that the earls of Kent, Norfolk, and Lancafter, the 
archbifhops of Canterbury, the bifhops of London 
and Winchefter, and feveral powerful barons, had 
-determined to impeach him before the parliament. 
He knew the confequence if a majority in that af- 
fembly fhould favour the complainants, and exerted 
all his power to bring about a reconciliation, He 
fucceeded ; and it was agreed that all grievances 
fhould be redreffed in the enfuing parliament. In the 


mean time a general pardon pafied the great feal, for. 


all who had joined in the late confederacy. 
A. D. 1329: But though Mortimer had been 
obliged to temporize, he was determined to have his 
revenge, and to fingle out an object that might ftrike 
his enemies with terror. The weaknefs of the earl 
of “Kent promoted his criminal intentions. He caufed 
a report to be fpread, that Edward the fecond was 
yet alive and confined in Corfe caftle. The earl, 


who had always retained a fincere affection for that | 


unfortunate brother, though he had joined the queen’s 
party to drive the two Spencer’s. from the kingdom, 
immediately formed a defign of replacing him on the 
throne. But the treacherous Mortimer had no fooner 
procured fufficient proofs of his defign, than he 
caufed him to be feized, and committed to pri- 
fon. 

A.D. 1330. The parliament was immediately af- 
fembled, and the flavifh though turbulent barons, 
condemned him to lofe his life and fortune. The 
queen and Mortimer, apprehenfive of young Ed- 
ward’s lenity towards his uncle, hurried on the execu- 
tion, and he was beheaded the day after his fentence 
was pronounced. But though the barons wanted 
virtue and fortitude to oppofe the defigns of an in- 
folent minifter, the earl was fo beloved by the peo- 
ple, that when he was brought upon the {caffold, the 
common executioner refufed to perform his office , 
nor could any one be found to fupply his place, till 
the evening, when the fentence was executed by a 
felon from the Marfhalfea, who, as a reward for his 
fervice, received a free pardon for all the robberies 
he had committed. But crimes like thefe could not 
long remain unpunifhed by a prince who knew. how 
to reign. 

This inhuman action filled up the meafure of 
Mortimer’s crimes, and rendered him univerfally 
odious. All parties, forgetting their former animo- 

_fities, confpired the deftruction of this infolent and 
perfidious minifter. Edward himfelf, now in his 
eighteenth year, was defirous of taking into his own 

ins of government, and bringing to ex- 
emplary punifhment, a man who made no fcruple* of 
facrificing the honour of his country, and the lives 
of the nobility to his infatiable thirft of power. But 
it was abfolutely neceffary to ufe the utmoft precau- 
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niftration of affairs, that thie whole power of the 
kingdom was at his devotion; he was always upon 
his guard, was continually attended by one hundred 
and eighty armed Knights and their followers, and 
had even furrounded the throne itfelf with his emif= 
{aries, who aéted as fpies on the behaviour of the 
king ‘and his friends. A prince of lefs fortitude 
than Edward would have been deterred by fo many 
difficulties; but Edward was a ftranger-to fear, He 
imparted his defien to William lord Montacute, and 
feveral other noblemen, who all promifed their affift- 
ance, and it was determined to feize Mortimer during 
the feffion of parliament which was f{ummoned to meet 
at Nottingham. 

In order to this it was propofed that the king fhould 
occupy the caftle of Nottingham, which would ena- 
ble them to carry on their defigns with more fafety 
and fuc¢efs,; but on their arrival they found the 
caftle already filled with the attendants of Ifabella 
and Mortimer, one or two apartments only being left 
for the king and a few of his attendants. It was 
now fufficiently evident, that it would be impoffible to 
execute their defign without the affiftance of Sir Wil- 
liam Eland, the governor of the caftle.. Lord Mon- 
tacute was therefore fent to gain him over to their 
party, which was affected with great facility, that 
gentleman joyfully embracing an opportunity of 
fhewing at once his affection for the perfon of his fo- 
vereign; and his deteftation of thofe, who by their 
infamous conduét, had brought their country to the 
brink of deftru€tion. But at the fame time, he in- 
formed Montacute that it would be impracticable for 
him to admit any affiftance by the common entry, the 
caftle being ftrictly guarded, the gates locked every 
evening, and the keys carried to the queen, He, 
however, recolleéted, that there was a fubterraneous 
paflage formerly contrived as a fecret outlet to the 
fortrefs, but at prefent concealed by a heap of rub- 
bifh. Through this cavern therefore he undertook 
to conduct the confederates to Mortimer’s apartment. 
The attempt fucceeded; Mortimer was feized in 
an apartment adjoining to that of the queen; with- 
out the leaft refiftance, and fent direétly under a 
{trong guard to the tower of London. 

A parliament was immediately fummioned to meet 
at Weftminfter for the trial of this tyrannical minif- 
ter, and a proclamation was iffued for all perfons who 
had any complaints to prefer againft him, to appear 
before that affembly, in order to obtain redrefs for alJ 
their juft grievances. Nor was juftice long deferred; 
The firft bufinefs that engaged the attention of the 
national affembly was the impeachment of the tyran« 
nical Mortimer. The accufation was immediately 
drawn up, and confifted of nine articles, which con- 
tained many high crimes and mifdemeanours. Among; 
others, he was accufed of having ulurped the regal 
power from the council of regency appointed by the 
parliament ; of having procured the death of the 
late king. ; of having deceived the earl of Kent into 
a confpiracy to reftore that prince, of having fol 
licited and obtained exhorbitant grants of the royal 
demefnes ; of having diffipated the public treafure ; 
of fecreting for his own ule twenty thoufand marks 
of the money paid by the king of Scotland; and of 
having repaired to the parliament with an armed 
force, difturbed their deliberations, and threatened 
feveral of the members with death. Thefe facts were 
all notorious. It was thought unneceffary to call 
witnefles : and Mortimer was condemned to fuffer.as 
atraitor, without being fuffered to make his defence. 
The fentence was executed on the twenty-ninth of 
November, at the Elms, about a mile from London, 
where this once powerful nobleman was hanged on a 
gibbet like a common malefactor. The queen was 
confined to her houfe at Rifings in the neighbourhood 
of London, and her revenue reduced to four thou- 
fand pounds a year. The king conftantly vifited her 
once or twice a year, during the remainder of her 
life; but fhe never recovered the leaft degree of 
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~ A. D. 1331. Edward now publifhed a procla- 
mation, informing his fubjeéts, that he had taken 
into his own hands the reins of government. | 
could not have diffeminated a more pleafing article 
of intelligence. The people were rejoiced at feeing 
on the throne a prince, of whofe abilities for govern- 
ment they had already formed the moft pleafing 
idea; and the firft aéts of his public adminiftration 
tended to convince them that their hopes were not 
founded on a chimerical bafis. He refumed all the 
grants that had been made of the royal demefnes 
during his minority, and rewarded thofe who had 
aflifted him in feizing the ambitious Mortimer. He 
remitted the fines and confifcations that had been 
awarded againft the barons who had oppofed the de- 
ftruétive meafures of that minifter. He reverfed the 
fentence of attainder againft the earl of Kent, re- 
ftored his fon to the family eftate and honours, and 
his widow tothe enjoyment of her jointure, All the 
fheriffs that had been appointed by Mortimer, he 
difplaced ; difpatched orders to all the judges.to 
adminifter ftriét juftice to all perfons without delay, 
notwithftanding any letters that might have been 
procured from the crown to the contrary; and pur- 
fued every meafure that appeared conducive to efta- 
blifh the public peace, and introduce a frugal ma- 
nagement of the national treafure. 

Befides the diforders that had crept into the admi- 
niftration of public affairs, there were others that 
equally required the abilities and firmnefs of Edward 
toremove. The kingdom was infefted with nume- 
rous bands of robbers, who, taking advantage of 
the late commotions, had fet the power of the ma- 
giftrates at defiance, and exercifed, with impunity, 
their lawlefs depredations. They were even openly 
protected by the great barons, who employed them 
againft their enemies. It was therefore previoufly 
neceflary to deftroy this alarming connection before 
the evil could be removed. Accordingly Edward 
exacted a folemn promife from his barons, affembled 
in parliament, to break off all connections with fuch 
He iffued a 
proclamation, forbidding all jufts and tournaments, 
which ferved as a plaufible pretence for affembling 
great numbers of armed men, to the difturbance of 
the public tranquillity, and the terror of the peace- 
able inhabitants. After taking thefe neceffary mea- 
fures, he marched in perfon againft the robbers; and 
by his courage and activity, the more powerful troops 
were broken and difperfed; many were taken and 
executed, and great numbers flew to the continent 
The minifters of juftice followed the 
royal example ; they were indefatigable in difcovering 
and purfuing, and ftri¢t in punifhing criminals. By 
thefe falutary methods, the difeafe was removed, and 
travellers paffed from one part of the kingdom to the 
other in fafety. 

A. D. 1332. While Edward was thus employed 
in promoting the happinefs of his people, an acci- 
dent happened which excited his ambition. Robert 
Bruce, who had recovered by arms the independency 
of his country, and fhewn himfelf fo worthy of a 
throne, died foon after the conclufion of the laft 
peace, and left his fon David, a minor, under the 
guardianfhip of the earl of Murray. Among other 


particulars in the late treaty, it was ftipulated, that 


both the Scottifh nobility, who enjoyed lands in Eng- 
land before the commencement of the war; and the 
Englifh, who enjoyed eftates in Scotland, fhould be 
reftored to their refpective poffeffions. Edward had 
{crupuloufly performed his part of the treaty; but 
Robert had refufed to follow the example of the 
Englifh monarch. It would have been in vain to 
attempt any other method for redrefs but that of 
petition, while Robert fwayed the Scottith fceptre 
but the feeble ftate of the kingdom under a minority 
induced them to enter into an affociation for recover- 
ing their rights. Lord Beaumont was at the head of 
this confederacy. He claimed the earldom of Buchan 
in Scotland; and propofed, as the moft effectual 
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method of obtaining juftice, to invite Edward Baliol; 
fon to John Baliol, to make an attempt for recover- 
ing his father’s crown. ai 

Baliol, who, ever fince the death of his father, 
had lived on his patrimonial eftate in Normandy, 
little thought of reviving the claims of his family 
to the crown of Scotland; but the propofal was too 
flattering to be refufed. Young Baliol engaged in 
the enterprize, and joined the diicontented barons in 
England, Edward was now applied to for affiftance 
but the Englifh monarch was too prudent to engage 
openly in the attempt, though he fecretly encouraged 
the undertaking of Baliol, and blew the fparks or 
civil difcord into a flame. Scotland was at this time 
in a very feeble condition. Murray, who had fo 
often led the Scots to victory, had lately paid the 
debt of nature; and lord Douglas, difdaining a life 
of indolence and eafe, had paffed over into Spain, 
and perifhed in a battle againtt the Moors. 

Baliol and the difcontented nobles did not meet 
with any great fuccefs in raifing forces, but deter- 
mined to try the fortune of a battle. They em- 


barked at Ravenfpur, in Yorkfhire, and in a few 


days reached the coaft of Fife. On their approach- 
ing the fhore, they perceived a body of the militia, 
commanded by Sir Alexander Seaton, drawn up on 
the beach to oppofe their landing; but the Enelifh 
charged the Scottifh general with fuch refolution, 
that he was totally defeated; and himfelf, with near 
a thoufand of his foldiers, flain on the fpot. No 
further oppofition ‘was made to their landing; and 
they advanced to Dunfermling, where they Ieized a 
magazine of arms and provifions. Here Baliol, in 
reviewing his little army, found they fell fhort of 
three thoufand men. 

Donald, earl of Marre, who had fucceeded Murray 
in the regency, was greatly inferior to his prede- 
ceffor ; he wanted his prudence, his intrepidity, his 
refources. He, however, foon colleéted an army of 
near forty thoufand men, and advanced to meet ‘the 
enemy; but all his motions were defultory ; and he 
obferved ho order in the encampment of his army. 

Baliol, who wanted neither valour nor activity, 
advanced into the heart of the country, hoping to 
be joined by the old partifans of his family; but he 
was deceived. He came at the head of an Englifh 
army, and that circumftance alone was fufficient to 
render him obnoxious to the Scots.. In the midft of 
this difappointment, he was informed, that the earl 
of Marre was encamped at Gladfmuir, on the op- 
pofite fide of the river Erne. Baliol was not intimi- 
dated : he paffed the ftream at Duplin; and falling 
unexpectedly on the Scottifh forces during the night, 
threw them into confufion, and drove them from their 
camp with great flaughter. 

The Englith flattered themfelves that they had 
obtained a complete victory ; but fome of the chiefs 
afcending an eminence to furvey the country, pert 
ceived the Scottifh army, now recovered from their 


panic, advancing towards them in three divifions. | | 


The Englifh flew to arms; and pofting themfelves in” 
a narrow defile, refolutely waited the approach of the 
enemy. The Scots, exafperated at their late defeat 
by a handful of men, advanced to the attack with 
the utmoft precipitation, without regarding fome 
broken ground which lay between them and the 
Englifh. But they were foon convinced of their folly; 
their ranks were difordered ; and the fecond divifion 
prefling upon the firft, threw the whole into con- 
fufion, fo that they became an eafy prey to the Eng- 
lith. Above twelve thoufand of the Scots fell in the 
engagement: and among them the flower of their. 
nobility, particularly the regent himfelf, Robert 
Bruce, a natural fon of the late king: the earls of 
Athole and Montieth ; ; 
and Lindiey. Not above thirty men fell on the fide 
of the Englifh. i 
Animated by thefe repeated fucceffes, Baliol ad- 
vanced to Perth, which he entered without oppofi- 


and the lords Hay, Keith, ~ 
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tion, and immediately repaired the fortifications. 
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earl of Marche, and Sir Archibald Douglas, at the 
head of an army of forty thoufand men, appeared, 
and invefted the place by land, determined to reduce 
the Englifh by famine. They alfo collected a few 
veffels, under the command of one John’Crabbe, a 
Flemifh failor, in order to block up the place by 
water. But the Englifh f{quadron, which were lying 
at the mouth of the Tay to fupply Baliol’s army 
with provifions, foon drove Crabbe from his ftation, 
and took the greater part of his fhips: The Scottifh 
generals now perceived that it would be in vain to 
continue the blockade of Perth; they abandoned the 


enterprize ; the army difperfed, and the kingdom | 


was, in effect, fubdued by an-haricdful of men.. 

The ufual confequences attended the good fortune 
of Baliol: the nobility and gentry flocked: to make 
their fubmiffion,. The young king, and his queen, 


fifter to the king of England, were fent into France; . 


and Baliol was crowned king of Scotland at Scone; on 
the twenty-feventh of September, by 

A.D. 1333. He did not, however, long enjoy the 
‘crown he had fo eafily obtained; for having impru- 
dently difmiffed the greater part of his Englifh fol- 
lowers, he was driven out of the kingdom, and 
obliged to feek protection in England. . Before this 
revolution happened, Baliol had perceived, that it 
would be impoffible for him to keep poffeffion of 


the throne without.the affiftance of. the Englifh mo- | 


narch. Accordingly he fent a» meflage to Edward, 
offering to renew the homage for his crown,. acknow- 
ledge his fuperiority, andto marry his fifter, if a 
difpenfation from the pope; could be obtained, as:her 
nuptials with David Bruce had. never been confum- 
mated. Ambitious of gaining what he had loft by 
the treachery of sMortimer, Edward entered; into a 
treaty with Baliol, but that prince being now driven 
from his throne, there was a neéceflity for replacing 
him in:the feat of power. » 

If any excufe was wanting for the Englifh monarch 
‘to break the peace lately concluded with Robert 
Bruce, the Scots themfelves furnifhed one fufficient 
-torouze.alefs ambitious prince than Edward. -Elated 


with their late fuccefs againft Baliol, and allured by - 


the hopes of plunder, the Scots broke into Cumber- 
jand, and laid great part of the country wafte with 
fire and {word. Edward immediately fent orders to 
Sir Anthony Lacy. to. begin. hoftilities againft, the 
enemy. His commands were obeyed with.the utmoft 
alacrity; the invaders were defeated, and obliged to 
return into their own country with great precipitation. 

Douglas, the regent, was alarmed at this breach, of 
the treaty, and {pared neither intreaties, excufes, nor 
fubmiffions, to divert the ,gathering ftorm, .that 
threatened the deftruction of his,country.’. But all 
his efforts were in vain; Edward liftened only to the 


voice of ambition., The campaign was.opened with } 


the fiege of Berwick, where Edward commanded in 
perfon. That place was confidered by the Scots as 
the key of their country ; andthe regent had.ac- 
cordingly furnifhed it with a ftrong garrifon, under 


the command of Sir: William Keith ; while he him- | 


felf formed a numerous army on the frontiers, in 
order to penetrate into England, as foon as that for- 
tre{s was invefted by Edward, » 
The fiege continued near two months ; when great 
part of the fortifications being demolithed, the gar- 
rifon agreed to capitulate, if not relieved in five days. 
The terms were accepted; and. a meflenger -dif- 
patched to Sir Archibald Douglas, the regent, in- 
forming him of the. conditions, and preffing him..to 
march immediately to their relief... The great, im- 
portance of Berwick, and the impatience of his forcés 
to be led againft the Englifh, determined him to 


immediately to their relief, and drew up his forces at 
the foot of Halidown-hill, a little to the north of 
Berwick, in fight of the Englifh camp. His army 
was divided into four bodies, and headed by the prin- 
cipal nobility of Scotland, ste 
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The Englith were alfo drawn up in four feparate 
bodies, and both wings flanked with archers ; and in 
this difpofition Edward waited thé attack of the 


enemy; who began to afcend the hill; with great im- 


petuofity, about five inthe afternoon; but the {teep- 
nefs of the afcent, the weight of their armour, the 
inceflant fhowers of arrows difchatged from the bows 
of the Englith; and the large ftones rolled down 
upon them, foon checked their career, They halted; 
and their general being that moment transfixed with 
an arrow; fell lifelefs to the ground: The utmost 
confternation now feizéed the Scottifh army: Edward 
perceived their diforder,and commanded lord D'Arcy, 
at the head of a :body of light-armed infantry, to 
charge them in flank, while he himfelf attacked their 
front with a detachment of veterans; The Scottifh 
knights, in order to render the ation-more fteady 
and defperate, had. difmounted from their horfes, but 
could not ftand the thock of the Enelifh: The 
whole army fled with the utmoft precipitation. Near 


‘thirty thoufand of the Scots fell. in the action, and 


all the chief nobility were either flain or taken pri- 
foners. ‘The Englith loft only one. knight, . one 
efquire; and thirteen private foldiers; The town and 
caitle of Berwick immediately, furrendered; and no 
farther, affiftance being apprehended, Edward, after 
leaving a confiderable part of his army with Baliol, 
fetutned, into Enpland?: 4g (0 Sty 

» It-was:now impoflible for the Scots to oppofe the 
power of Baliol: the principal part of ‘their nobility 
were Joft, their army .was difipated, their king in 


} France; and their regentclain;. Submiffion was their 


only refource. Baliol’ accordingly marched through 


| the whole country 3 and.all the caftles; except thofe 


of Dumbarton, Urquhart), and two.or three others; 
which were deemed impregnable, opened. their sates 
at the firftfummons, Ape Ot Sade 
~A.D.1334. A parliament was now fummoned.ta 
eet.at Edinburgh -en the.tenth of February; where 
Baliol was-acknowledged king ; the fuperiority of 
England was again recognized; many of the Scottifh 
nobility. {wore fealty to him 3 and Berwicky.Dunbar, 
Roxburgh, Edinburgh,.and all the fouth-eatt couns 
ties.of “Scotland, were..declared to be,fon ever an- 
nexed to the crown-of England; .. Such» fhameful 
conditions could, notfail of exafperatine: the Scots; 
They fubmitted ‘to, ,them-indeed, but determined. to 
obferve the treaty no longer than they were not ina 
condition. tg-break-w) viity aise fsgebripgt hs 
An opportunity foon offered: the Enelith troops 
returned, to their own country, ‘and the Scots imme 
diately flew to arms. .,They, renounced the fealty 
they. had fworn to Baliol, and, returned to.their for- 
mer allegiance under Bruce. _ At the dame time they 
elected Sir Andrew Murray regent;, and,.defeated 
Baliol.in feveral fmall,, but decifive .aétions, . Edward 
now faw, that it was neceflary for him to fubdue that 
{tubborn. people a fecond times and he accordingly 
made preparations for invading Scotland at the head 
of an army impoffible.for them to withftand; . ., 
A, D. 1335... The Englith monarch reached Bers 
wick early in the {pring, and purfued his march, 
without oppofition, into.the very heart of Scotland ; 


| the enemy. having .abandoned all, the plains .at his 


approach, and retired to the mountains and faftnefles 
of their country. Edward. perceiving it would be 
in. vain to traverfe a wild, deferted, and barren coun- 
try, returned to Perth, Several {mall fkirmifhes, 
however, happened, between the Scots and the ftrag- 
sling parties of the Englifh, in one of which Sir 

Andrew Murray, the regent, was. taken prifoner. — 
While Edward continued at Perth, he detached a 
body of forces, under the command. of his brother, 
John of Eltham, and Sir Anthony Lacy, to ravage 
the. weftern counties, which were principally. inha- 
bited by the Brucean party. The Scots,..who ima- 
gined themfelves able. to face;a part of the Englifh - 
army, Jeft their. faftnefles, and prefented themfelves, 
in, order, of battle. ..A.. bloody engagement enfued; 
and the vittory was, for fome time, doubtful, but at 
Pp. laft 
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Jaft declared in favour of the Englifh. A great’ 


number of the Scots perifhed on the field of battle. 
The adherents of Bruce were fo intimidated by this 
defeat, that they determined to fubmit to the terms 
Edward fhould think proper to impofe ; and a treaty 
was accordingly concluded, on the following terms : 
« That the Scottifh noblemen thould receive a free 
pardon for all former offences ; that they fhould 
enjoy their lands, honours, and offices in Scotland, 
and be reftored to their Englifh poffeffions which 
had been forfeited ; That all the privileges and fran- 
chifes of the church and boroughs of Scotland 
. fhould continue unaltered and inviolable: That none 
but natives fhould be put into: the offices of that 
crown and kingdom, excepting in fome particular 
cafes, where their king, Edward Baliol, fhould make 
wfe of his prerogative in favour of perfons of another 
nation.” It was alfo foon after agreed by the reft of 
Bruce’s party, who at firit refufed to fign the above 
treaty, ‘© ThatEdward Baliol fhould enjoy the crown 


of Scotland during his natural life; and that at his’ 
death it fhould defcend to David Bruce, who, in the | 


mean time, fhould be honourably maintained at 
London.” 

Hotftilities being thus terminated, Edward ordered 
the fortifications of Perth to be-repaired,’ and the 


(les of Edinburgh and Stirling to be rebuilt. He | 
pay Na aie || from being broken and fubdued. The Scots had 


and returned to || retreated to their faftnefles ; experience taught them 
| prudence: 
| Englifh in the open field, and wifely abandoned the 


ward, they were far from being reconciled to their || low countries to the ravages of the enemy. 


condition, and only watched for a favourable oppor- || 
tunity of thaking off a yoke to-which neceffity alone |} tween England and France, encouraged them to per- 
They did not wait | 
iéng. ‘The earl of Athol was not at all adapted to || 
govern fuch turbulent people. -Inftead of foothing | 


alfo appointed the earl of Athol guardian’ of the 
northern parts of the kingdom ;' 
England, at the head of the greater part of his army. 
© But though the Scots had again fubmitted to Ed- 


had compelled them to fubmit. 


the Scots, and applying lenients’ to heal the: wounds 
of their country, he treated them with rigour ; and 
the caftle of Kildrummiy, in which the regent’s wife 
had -fhut herfelf up, having ftill refufed to open its 
gates to the Englifh, the guardian imprudently be- 
fieged the fortrefs. ‘This action’ awakened all the 
pride and’ anger of the Scots: the earl of Marche 


flaughter. The‘earl of Athol himfelf was among 
the flain. Animated with this fuccefs, they invefted 


the caftles of Coupar and Lochendoris. The ftan- |} 


dard of war was again difplayed, and forces were 
‘¢olleéted in every part of the kingdom, “But before 
any farther hoftilities were commenced, the pope and 
the king of France interpofed ‘their good offices , 
and a truce till the ninth of May, in the enfuing 
year, was agreed to, in order to give time for con- 
eluding a general treaty of peace. LI Wks W 

A.D. 1336. “The conferences were accordingly 
opened at Newcaftle early in the fpring ; but Philip 
de Valois, who now filled the throne of France, and 
found his intereft in the diffentions between the Scots 
and Englifh, gave fuch inftructions to his envoys, 
that though they affumed the characters of mediators 
between the contending parties, they omitted no 
opportunity of embarafling the negotiation, and ren- 
dering the intended treaty abortive. Philip had 
already afforded confiderable affiftance to the Scots ; 
and his envoys now affured them, that their mafter 
would ‘never abandon the caufe of the unfortunate 
and ‘injured David Bruce, but fupport him to the 
utmoft of his power. Elated with thefe promifes, 
and exafperated againft the invaders of their country, 
the Scottifh deputies infifted on fuch high terms, that 
Edward broke off the treaty in a tranfport of refent- 
ment, and both parties made preparations for decid- 
ing the conteft by the {word. 

Edward had always been very careful to conciliate 
the affections of his fubjeéts by the moft popular 
acts; and being now determined to reduce the re- 
fractory Scots to-an abfolute fubmiffion, which could 
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_refentment, againft the Scots, 


| at Dunotter. 
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not be executed without large fupplies, he wifely 
affed feveral falutary laws for the prefervation of 


the public tranquillity, and the more effectually {e- 


curing the property and perfons of individuals from 
the defigns of fecret or open enemies. Among 
others, were feveral acts for the freedom and extenfion 
of commerce, and the prefervation of the weight 
and quality of the coin; for the more effectually 
bringing to juftice the perpetrators of murders, 
robberies, and other fpecies of felony; and for re- 
{training his officers from committing excefies in the 
cafe of purveyance. By thefe, and other fimilar 
methods, he fo endeared himfelf to his fubjects, both 
clergy and laity, that they very readily granted him 
large fubfidies for fupporting the conguefts he had 
made in Scotland, and finally reducing that nation 
under the Enelifh government. 

Strengthened by thefe fupplies, and fired with 
Edward marched a 
fourth time into Scotland, and laid thofe countries 
wafte which had declared againft him. The lord 
Beaumont, who commanded a feparate detachinent, 
laid the town and caftle of Aberdeen in afhes, ‘to 
revenge the death of Sir T homas Roffelin, whom 
the inhabitants had attacked and killed on his landing 
Edward met with no oppofition in his 
march; but ftill the nation itfelf was as far as ever 


they knew they were not able to meet the 


The 
hopes of a war, which now feemed inevitable, be- 


fevere in their oppofition to Edward; they ftill flat- 
tered themfelves with being able to recover their 
national liberty. 

A. D:1337. We have now reached that period 
of hiftory, which produced a tranfaGtion that gave 
occafion to the moft memorable events ; and there- 


| fore it will be neceflary to give fome account of its 
| {prings and caufes. 
| France, the public attention of that kingdom ‘was 


- After the death of Lewis X. of 


engrofied by a queftion of the Salic law. That 


and Sir William Douglas haftened immediately to |] prince left only one daughter ,; and they had never 


the relief of the fortrefs, “attacked the befiegers with || ¢xamined in France, Whether females were capable 
the utmoft impetuofity, and routed them with great | of inheriting the crown? Laws had been enacted 


only to ferve the prefent occafion. They had’ no 
knowledge of the Salian code, the law of an ancient 
tribe among the Franks; the want of which had 
been fupplied by the eftablifhed cuftoms, and thefe 
cuftoms were continually changing in France. ‘The 
parliament under Philip the Fair had adjudged the 
province of Artois to a female, in prejudice to the 
next male heir, and the fucceffion of Champaghe 
had, at fome'times, been fettled: upon the females, 
and at other times taken from them. © Charles the 
Fair took poffeffion of Champagne in right of his 
wife, to the exclufion of the princes. Right there- 
fore varied with power: it was nat a fundamental 
law’ of the ftate toexelude a daughter from her fa- 
ther’s throne. + Befides the article in the ancient 
Salian code, which deprives the females of the right 
of inheriting in the Salic country, feems to have 
been founded only on this particular, that every 
Salic lord was obliged to appear in arms at the public 
affemblies of the nation. But the queen’ is not ob- 
liged to bear arms; the nation does it for her. It 
may, therefore, be affirmed, that the Salic law, a 
regulation in other refpeéts fo little known, was rela- 
tive to the other fiefs, and not to the crown. Thefe 
arguments were, for fome time, maintained by the 
duke of Burgundy, uncle to the princefs, daughter 
of Lewis X. and by feveral princes of the blood, 
Lewis X. had two brothers, who, ina fhort fpace of © 


time, fucceeded him, one.after the other. The elder 


was Philip the Long, and the younger Charles the 
Fair, Charles, at that time, not thinking himfelf 
fo near the crown, attacked the Salic law, out of 
jealoufy of his brother. Philip the Long took care 

a - to 


\ 


to have it determined at_a meeting of {ome barons, 
prelates, and burghers of Paris, that females ought 
to be excluded from the crown of France. Had the 


other party prevailed, the contrary would have been. 


declared a fundamental law. Philip died, after a 


very fhort reign, and left no malé iffue. The: Salx 


jaw was then confirmed a fecond time; and Charles 
the Fair, who had oppofed it, fucceeded to the crown, 
without any formal difpute, and excluded his bro- 
ther’s daughters, At the death of Chattles the Fair, 
the fame caufe was again decided; his queen was 
pregnant at the time of his deceafe, and a regent 
was wanting for the kingdom. 

Edward, as the fon of Ifabella, faftér to Charles 
the Fair, claimed the regency, but it was conferred 
on Philip de Valois, as the firft prince of the bloods 


Edward, however, determined to maintain his right 
to the fucceffion , a claim the more infupportable, as 
the three fons of Philip the Fair had left daughters 


who were fiill living, and whofe rights were there- 


fore preferable to that of Edward. The king of } 


Navarre’s claim was alfo better founded than that of 
Edward, as being defcended from a daughter of 
Lewis Hutin, the immediate fucceffor of Philip the 
Fair, ‘ 

But notwithftanding thefe difadvantages, ‘Edward 
‘determined to attack France, and wreft from the 
hand of Philip de Valois that fceptre which he ima- 
gined to belong to him, as the nextin blood to the 
deceafed king. He was greatly encouraged in this 
refolution by Robert.d’Artois, a prince of the blood 
of France, who having been condemned in confe- 
quence of a forgery he had committed, took refuge 


in England. ‘Infpired with the moft implacable re- || 


venge againft Philip, Robert omitted no arguments 
to induce the king to declare war againft France, in 
favour of his title to that crown. Edward was the 
more inclined to liften to the arguments of Robert, 
becaufe Philip had given protection to David Bruce, 
the exiled king of Scotland. Philip was no fooner 
informed of the counfel given by Robert d’ Artois, 
than he iffued a fentence of felony and forfeiture 
againft him; and declared, that every vaflal of the 
crown, whether within or without the kingdom, 
who gave countenance to that traitor, was involved 
in the fame fentence. This menace was eafily appre- 
hended ; it wanted no comment; and Edward made 


preparations for carrying the war into the heart of || 


France, in order to prevent his provinces on the 
continent from falling into the hands of Philip. 


~ In order to divert the arms of the French monarch | 
from Guienne, and at the fame time to make an | 
effectual attack upon Philip’s dominions, Edward } 


endeavoured to form alliances in the Low Countries, 
and on. the frontiers of Germany. The earl of 
Hainault, the duke of Brabant, the archbifhop of 
Cologne, the duke. of Gueldres, the marquis of 
Juliers, the count of Namur, the lords of Fauque- 
mont and Banquet, were engaged to join the Englith, 
This confederacy was not, however, thought fuffi- 
ciently formidable, without the acceffion of Flan- 
ders; but this required fome addrefs to accomplih. 
The Flemings, who, by their arts and manufac- 


tures, had acquired riches and fome fhare of inde- | 


pendence, had rifen in tumults, infulted the nobility, 
and driven their earl into France ; determined to free 
themfelves from every fpecies of tyranny. The 
leader of thefe popular infurreétions was one Jacob 
Van Ardevelt, a rich brewer of Ghent, who go- 
yerned the people in a more arbitrary manner than 
any of their lawful fovereigns. le never appeared 
in the ftreets without a guard of fourfcore perfons, 
‘who, from the |leaft final given by this. demagogue, 
murdered any perfon who happened to fall under his 
difpleafure. Whatever he thought proper to propofe 
inthe afiembly of the ftates, was never: contradicted, 
becaufe every member feared, his power. Edward 
courted the affiftance of this ferocious leader, whe 
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refufed to join in the alliance, unlefs Edward would 
affume the title of king of France, in order to re- 
move the feruples of the Flemings, who hefitated on 
the right of invading the territories of theit liege 
lord, Edward agreed to the condition, and Atdevelt 
invited him into Flanders; About the fame time; 
Edward received from the emperor Lewis of Bavaria 
the title of “* Vicar of the Empire,” that he might 
appe:r to have a right to command the princes of 
Germany, 

_ Evety thing row portended an immediate rupture 
between the crowns of France and England. Philip 
invaded Guienne; and Edward ordered the duke of 


| Brabant to demandj in his name, the crown of France, 


conftituted him his lieutenant general of that king- 


| dom; and iffted a proclamation, commanding the 
’ 7 = st © 

and on the queen’s being delivered of a daughter, | 
afcended the throne with the confent of the nation. | 


French, whom he .called his fubjects, to pay him 
obedience, Provoked at Edward’s affuming his 
crown, Philip affembled a confiderable army to 


| chaftife the Flemings, and reinftate the eatl of Flan- 


ders in the poffeffion of that country. But Edward 
fent a large body of forces t9 join his new allies, 
under the command of the earls of Derby and Suf- 
folk, in order to rerider the defigns of Philip abor- 
tive. The Englifh, on their arrival on the coaft, 


| were infornied that Guy de Rickenbourgh, natural 
| brother to the earl of Flanders, had taken poffeffion 


of the ifle of Cadfant, in order to cut off all com- 
munication by fea to Bruges and Ghent. | It was 


| therefore refolved to drive him from that advanta- 


geous poft. Guy, who was prepared for the attack, 


| gave them a very warm reception; but the Enelith, 


after an obftinate difpute, made good their landing, 


} when a bloody battle enfued, in which the earl of 


Derby was thrown from his horfe, and would, in all 
probability, have been killed or taken prifoner, had 
he not been refcued by Sir Walter Manny, a valiant 
knight of Hainault, who, at the head of a bedy of 
horfe, charged the enemy with the utmoft fury, and 
took Guy de Rickenbourgh prifoner with his own 
hand. The lofs of their leader ftruck the French 
with confternation ; they immediately fell into. con- 
fufion, and were routed with prodigious flaughter. 
This victory filled Ardevelt and his party with joy ; 
and the Flemings fent a meflage to Edward, preffling 


| him to come over without delay, and head the allied 


army in perfon. But the immenfe preparations, for 
the enfuing campaign produced nothing decifive. 
The allies of Edward were weak in themfelves ; and 
having no other object than his money, which. began 
to be exhaufted, they were at once very flow in their 


{| motions, and very irrefolute in their meafures. 


A.D. 1339. Edward at laft took the field, at the 
head of an army of near fifty thouland men, and 
encamped between Marchiennes and Douay; but 
being informed that Philip was advancing with an 
army.of near double his force, he left his camp, and 
croffed the Schelde to meet him, and terminate, by 
one decifive aétion, a war attended with fo ruinous an 
expence. But both feemed to decline an engage- 
ment; and after facing each other for fome days, 
Edwafd retired back into Flanders, and. difperied 


| his army. 


Though the Englifh monarch had entered into 


| engagements with the duke of Brabant to ftay in the 


Low Countries till the war was finifhed, he found it 


}impoffible to keep his promife. His abfence had 


already occafioned many diforders in England, where 


| bands of robbers difturbed the peace of the nation ; 


and the.Brucean party had not only recovered what 
they had loft:in Scotland, but alfo invaded the nor- 
thern counties of England. Thefe circumftances 
were confidered as a fufficient reafon for Edward’s 
pafling over into England; and the king. having 
promifed, on his: word of honour, to return i per- 
fon, the duke gave his\confent to his departure. | 
A.D...1340. As foon as Edward landed in Eng- 
land, he iffued writs for affembling a parliament at 
Weftmintter. The aflembly thewed an uncommon 


alacrity in affifting the monarch, and providing oe 
the 


- 
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the fecurity of the realm againft all invaders. They 
granted the king a large fupply ,; and orders were 
iffued for fortifying Southampton and the Ifle of 
Wight; for fitting out a fleet of one hundred and 
fifty fail, to protect the coafts; for fending fupplies 
of provifions to the caftles of Edinburgh and Stir- 
ling; and for raifing a body of feven hundred and 
eighty-two men at arms, two thoufand light-horle, 
and two thoufand and ten archers, for defending the 
marches of Scotland. ‘Thefe tokens of affection 
deferved a grateful return, and accordingly Edward 
granted a full remiffion of all debts due to the crown, 
and of all profecutions on foreft-trefpaffes fince his ac-. 
ceffion to the throne. To thefe he added a confirma- 
tion of the two charters, and of the franchifes of 
the boroughs. But notwithftanding the remarkable 
harmony that prevailed among the branches of the 
legiflature, the parliament declared, that they owed 


Edward no obedience as king of France, and that | 
the two kingdoms fhould for ever remain diftinct } 


and independent. It was forefeen, that France, \if 
fubdued, ‘would become the feat of government, 
and England be regarded only as a province of the 
monarchy.. 

While Edward’ was making preparations for re- 
turning into the Low Countries, advice arrived from 
the duke of Gueldres, that the French had affembled 
a powerful’ fleet to intercept him in his paflage. 
Orders were therefore given for fitting out a fufficient 
number of fhips- fer carrying the king, and a con- 
fiderable body of forces, to the continent. The 


utmoft expedition was ufed on this occafion; and | 


Edward embarked at Orwell om the thirteenth of 
June, attended by the principal nobility of England. 
His fleet confifted of two hundred and fifty fail of 
fhips, having on board a powerful body of men at 
arms, andarchers. A few days after their departure, 
Edward difcovered the French fleet in the harbour 
of Sluife, and immediately made preparations for 
fighting the enemy. Early the next morning, the 
French, who had left the harbour, appeared in three 
divifions; and about eleven. the engagement began 
with the utmoft fury. “Fhe Englifh had taken care 
to get to windward of the enemy, and grappled their 
hips fo firmly with thofe of the French, that they 
formed a firm compact body, and the mem fought 
with the fame firmnefs ‘as'on dry land.” The French, 
whofe number of veffels was much greater than’ that 
of the Englifh, obferving a fhip: carrying the royal 


the utmoft intrepidity ; but all their efforts were in 
vain. Phe examples of the king and his gallant 
nobles animated to fuch a degree both the feamen and 
foldiers, that they every where maintained a fuperi- 
ority over the enemy. The'French could not ftand 
the fhock of the Englifh; many hundreds of them 
leaped overboard, and perifhed in’ the fea. In this 
critical moment,. a reinforcement’ of Flemifh fhips 
joined the Englith, and determined the fortune of 
the day. ‘ Two hundred and thirty of the enemy’s 
fhips were taken ; and thirty-two thoufand French- 
men were flain, with two of théir admirals. The 
lofs of the Englifh was inconfiderable. -Philip’s 
courtiers were fo aftonifhed at this dreadful misfor- 
tune, that none dared to’ be the meffénger of fuch 
alarming intelligence. His jefter at laft pave him a 
hint,» by which the monarch difcovered the lofs he 
had fuftained, and the triumph of thé Englifh: 

This viétory-added a: luftre to Edward’s authority 
among his allies; and he foon marched at the head 
of an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men, 
compofed of Englifh, Germans, Flemings and Gaf- 
cons. The firft attempt was the fiege of Tournay ; 
but the city was no fooner invefted, than Edward 
detached fifty thoufand men, under the command of 
Robert d’Artois, who pofted himfelf near St. Omer’s 
to favour the fiege. Robert’s troops’ were chiefly 

_<ompofed of tradefmen, who had never faced an 
enemy, and were wholly ftrangers to military difci- 
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pline. From fuch troops very little could be ex— 
pected ; and accordingly they were totally routed by’ 
a fally from the garrifon, notwithftanding the great 
abilities of their leader. 

This defeat did not, however,. intimidate Edward. ~ 
Hie puthed the fiege with the utmoft vigour, and met 
every where with a noble refiftance. Tournay was, 
at that time, one of the nobleft cities in Flanders, 
and contained above fixty thoufand inhabitants. It 
was defended by a garrifon of fifteen thoufand men, 
commanded by Robert Butraud and Matthew de la 
Frie, marfhals of France, affifted by the counts of 
Eu, Guifnes, Foix, Narbonne, ‘and other gallant 
noblemen, who were refolved to perifh under the 
ruins of the city, rather than open their gates to the: 
enemy. 

At the end of ten-weeks, the city was reduced to. 
great diftrefs; and Philip having colleéted a pro- 
digious army, advanced within a few leagues of the- 
Englith camp’; not with a defign to bring on a gene- 
ral engagement,. but of being ready to affilt ‘the: 
garrifon whenever an opportunity offered. Edward,, 


| exafperated at the length of the fiege, fent an herald 


to Philip, challenging him to decide their claims to 


| the crown of France by fingle combat, or by an aétion. 


of a hundred againft a hundred, or by a general 
engagement. Philip replied, that a vaffal was nor 
entitled to challenge his liege lord; and that the duel 
was, befides, propofed: on very unequal terms; but. 
if Edward would inereafe the ftake, and put alfo the 
kingdom of England on the iffue of the combat, he- 
would willingly accept the challenge. Thefe bra- 
vadoes were in the true fpirit of the times ; but both 
thefe kings: were too wife to think ferioufly of putting 
them in execution, 

While the two armies continued in the neighbour- 
hood of each other, and a battle was every day 
expected, the countefs dowager of Hainault, mother- 
in-law to Edward, and fifter to Philip, though fhe 
had retired to the convent of Fonteville after the 


death of her hufband, left her retreat on this intereft- 
| Ing occafion, toemploy her good offices for bringing 


about a peace between perfons fo nearly related to 
her. Fler zeal produced a fhort ceffation of hofti- 
lities, and which’ the pope in vain endeavoured to 


| convert into a peace; but the demands of Edward 
_ were too exorbitant to be admitted. 
, that Philip fhould free Guienne from all claims of 
| fuperiority, 
ftandard-of England, advanced to attack her with |} 


He required 


and entirely abandon the proteétion of 
Scotland. Thefe conditions were accordingly: re- 
jected by Philip; a prolongation of the truce only 
was agreed to. The fuccefs of Edward certainly 
entitled him not to make fuch demands. His allies 
were never firmly attached to his intereft : they were,, 
indeed, defirous of his money, but never intended to 


| weaken the power of France. ‘Accordingly, when 


they found that: his treafure was nearly exhaufted, 
they abandoned the confederaey ; and Edward being 
preffed by his impatient creditors, he was obliged to 
pafs privately into England. 

Flis embarafsment had chiefly arofe from the na- 
ture of the fubfidy granted by parliament. It con- 
fitted of corn and wool, on account of the {carcity 
of money ; and thefe commodities could not be col 
lected and difpofed of foon enough to anfwer his 
exigencies. But though this was nothing, more: than 


| might have been expected, Edward was determined - 


to punifh the fheriffs and officers of his revenue; for 
he confidered them as guilty of negligence, which 
had, in fome meafure, oceafioned the bad fuccefs of 
his expedition. The bifhop of Chichefter, chancel- 
Jor; the bifhop of Litchfield, treafurer; and the 
archbifhop, prime minifter, now felt the weight of 
his difpleafure. The two former were imprifoned ; 
but the primate, fearing the effets of Edward’s 
anger, retired immediately to Canterbury, and de- 
termined to defend himfelf by the weapons of the 
prelacy. He accordingly convened a meeting of 


the clergy in that cathedral; and pronounced a 


generat 
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‘ séneral fentence of excommunication: againtt all 
who had violated the immunities of the church. © | 
A. D. 1441. A parliament being.affembled, the 


primate; who had teceived no fiuummons to attend; 


inents, and demanded admittance to his feat as the 
firft and highelt peer of the realm, He was, however; 
denied admittance for two, days fucceflively 5 but 
Edward; fenfible or the dangerous confequences that 
might attend his quarrel with the clergy, prudently 
accepted of the conceflions made by. the churchman, 
and the primate was again received into favour, 

This, difpute with, the archbifhop; the immente 
debt Edward had contracted on the, continent, and 
the arbitrary meafures he had purfued with regard to 
the officers of his revenue, alarmed. the parliament; 
and jt was determined to fet proper bounds to the 
royal prerogative: They required a new confirma- 
tion of the great charter ; they pafied a bill, whereby 
it was enacted, that no nobleman fhould be proceed- 
ed againft or punithed, but-by the judgment of his 
peers affembled in parliament ; that the more impor- 
tant offices of ftate fhould be filled by the king, with 


prefented himfelf at the gate in his pontifical orna- 


the confent of the council and barons; that every, 


feffion.thefe. offices fhould be, refumed by him, and 
the minifters who difcharged them reduced to private 
perfons ;, that they fhould, in that condition, anfwer, 
before.the parliament, to any accufations brought 
againft them,; and that if they. were any ways found 
guilty, they fhould finally be difpofleffed of their 
dignities, and more {ufficient perfons be fubftituted 
in their place, _Edwardratihed thefe aéts in full par- 
liament,. but never intended.to make them the rule of 
his conduct, J, 

By making thefe important conceffions, the king 
obtained large fupplies from the parliament, particu- 
larly a grant of twenty thoufand facks of wool, to 
be traniported to Flanders before Michaelmas, with 
2 prohibition to all other perfons from fending thither 
any wool, till that period was elapfed, But though 
Edward had, by facrificing fome parts of the royal 
authority, extricated himelf from his prefent diffi- 
culties, he did not feem defirous , of continuing the 
war on the fide of Flanders, in fupport of his title to 
the crown of France.. An unforefeen accident re- 
newed, the hoftilities between the two kingdoms. 
John IlI.,duke of Britany was defirous of leaving 
his dutchy..to a daughter of his brother the count 
de Ponthievre ; butin order to prevent the calami- 
ties that always attend a difputed. fucceffion, he deter- 
mined to marry her to fome prince capable of repell- 
ing any attempts that might be made to difturb the 
tranquillity of his country, Charles de Blois, nephew 
to the king of France, appeared to him the moft 
proper for this purpofe. He confulted, the ftates of 
Britany, who approved of his choice ; the marriage 
was.concluded; and. all the vaffals fwore fealty to 
Charles and his fpoufe, as their future fovereigns. 
The count de Montfort himfelf, one of John’s bro- 
thers by a fecond marriage, acknowledged the rights 
of his neice, and made no difficulty of taking an oath 
of fealty to Charles. But he forgot both his concef- 
fion and his oath on.the death of John, and exerted 
himfelf in taking poffeffion of the country, He en 
gaged many, of the moft confiderable barons to ac- 
knowledge his authority, and made himfelf mafter 
of Rennes, Nantes, Breft, Hennebonne, and moft 
of the important fortreffes of the dutchy. He met 
with very little oppofition in his attempts, Charles 
de Blois being engaged in folliciting, at the court of 
France, the inveftiture of the dutchy.. 

But though Montfort had made thefe acquifi- 
tions, he was fenfible he thould not be able to fup- 
port himfelf againft the attempts of Charles de 
Blois, unlefs affifted by fome powerful ally, He there- 
fore determined to apply to the Englifh monarch, 
Accordingly, under pretence of folliciting his claim 
to the earldom of Richmond, which had fallen to 
him by the death of his brother,’ he vifited Edward ; 
made that prince an offer of doing him homage, and 

iy. 
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of acknowledging his title to the crown of France; 


rovided he would engage, to affift him againft. 

Charles de Blois. Edwatd faw immediately all. the. 
advantages that might attend an alliance with Mont- 
fort; and being at the fame time incited by the per-. 
fuafions of Robert d’ Artois, he agreed to the condi- 
tions, and a formal alliance was concluded between 
them. . oy . 

Thinking his treaty with Edward was a profound, 
fecret, Montfort made no difficulty of repairing to 
Paris, in order to fupport his claim to the dutchy of 
Britany. But he was. foon conyinced both of his’ 
error and the imprudent ftep he had taken, Philip, 
at his firft audience, told him plainly, that he had no, 
right to Britany, and at the fame time reproached 
him. with haying done homage to Edward, dnd en- 
tered into an alliance with 4 prince, who was the pro-. 
fefled enemy of France, | Montfort acknowledged 
his having paffed over to England, but denied. the’ 
charge of having done homage to Edward, adding 
that he was fatisied of the coodnels of his claim. 
and was ready to fubmnit to the judgment of his peers, 
with regard to Britany: Philip immediately ap-: 
pointed a day for difcuffing his claim, but forbid 
him to ftir out of Paris till after the fentence was pro-, 
nounced, ._, a 

Montford was now fufficiently convinced that he had. 
every thing to fear, and took a refolution to make his, 
efcape. He accordingly withdrew from Paris during 
the night in the difeuife of a merchant, and reached 
Britany in fafety, Philip was no fooner informed: of. 
his efcape; than, ina tranfport of rage and indigna- 
tion, he inftantly confifcated the earldom of Mont- 
fort; commanded the parliament of Paris, by his fole 
authority, even ,without fumrhoning the peers of 
France, or exhibiting any formal procefs, to adjudge 
Britany to Charles de Blois; and the more effectually 
to carry the fentence into execution, he fupplied_ his 
nephew with a ntimerous army, under the command 
of his eldeft fon John, duke of Normandy... Mont- 
fort, who was unable to face the French army. in the 
field, fhut himflt up in Nantes, which was {oon be- 
fieged by the duke of Normandy, The city was 
ftrongly fortified, and capable of holding out a con- 
fiderable time againft the enemy ; but by the treach-. 
ery of the inhabitants the city was delivered up to the 
enemy, Monfort himfelf was taken prifoner, .and 
committed to the caftle of the Louvre, 

A.D. 1342. The captivity of Montfort feemed 
to have determined the fate of Britany. But the he- 
roic virtues and conjugal fidelity of his wife fupported 
the falling fortunes of his family. Jane of Flanders, 
countefs of Montfort, one of the moft extraordinary 
women of that age, no fooner heard of the imprifon- 
ment of her hufband, than affembling the inhabi- 
tants of Rennes, where fhe then refided, She pre- 
fented herfelf in the midft of the affembly with her 
‘fant fon in her arms, and conjured them to preferve 
from deftruétion, the only remaining heir of that 
illuftrious family, who had fo long held the fceptre 
of Britany. Deeply affected by her politic addrefs, 
they promifed to fupport her with their lives and for- 
tunes. Allthe other fortified towns in the dutchy 
embraced the fame refolution ; and the utmoft expe- 
dition was ufed to furnifh them with every thing ne- 
ceflary for making a noble defence againft the enemy. 
The countefs herfelf repaired to Hennebonne, the 
ftrongeft fortrefs in Britany, determined there to wait 
for the expected fuccours from Edward, and in the 
mean time fent her infant fon to England, that he 
might not be expofed to the fame unhappy fate with 
his father. Pap pei 

Perfuaded that the reduétion of Hennebonne, to- 
gether with the captivity of the countefs, would put 
a final period to all oppofition, Charles de Blois in- 
vefted the place with a numerous army, compofed of 
French, Spaniards, Genoefe, arid fome Britons. The 
fiege was carried on with the utmoft vigour, and the 
place defended with a bravery that would have done 
honour to the beft general, of the age: The French 
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were repulfed in every attack, and perpetually har- 
raffed with foldiers from the garrifon. The countefs 
was foremioft in every danger, and led her troops with 
the utmoft prudence and intrepidity. Perceiving 
that the befiegers in making an aflault upon one part 
of the town had neglected to fecure a diftant quarter 
of their camp, fhe fall‘ed out at the head of two hun- 
dred horfe, made a dreadful flaughter, and fet fire to 
their tents, baggage and magazines. A detzchment 
was immediately fent from the main body of the army, 
and Jane foon perceived that her retreat was cut off, 
A moment was fufficient to form her refolution ; fhe 
ordered her men to difperfe, and fly to Breft, where 
fhe would foon meet them. Her commands were 
obeyed, and Jane, having increafed her efcort to five 
hundred men, cut her way through part of the ene- 
my’s camp, and entered the town amidit the fhouts 
and acclamations of the garrifon. 

But notwitftanding the noble defence made by the 
countefs, the town was at laft reduced to the laft 
extremity. Severe] breeches were made in the walls, 
and the enemy was preparing for a-general affault. 
It was now thought neceffary to offer terms of capi- 
tulation, and the bifhop of Leon was actually fent 
for that purpofe to the camp of Charles de Blois ; 
but the countefs, who had mounted one of the towers 
of the fortrefs, difcovering the Englifh fleet coming 
to her affiftance, immediately communicated the joy- 
ful tidings to the garrifon, and the bifhop of Leon 
was recalled. ‘The French were confounded when 
they faw the Englith enter the harbour, and laid afide 
their defign of making a general affault. This rein- 
forcement confifted of a body of men at arms, and 
fix thoufand archers, commanded by Sir Walter 
Manny, one of the beft captains of the age. The 
courage of the garrifon was now revived; they readily 
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joined the Englith in a fally, drove the befiegers from || 


their pofts, and obliged them to retire with precipi- 
tation. 

This reinforcement was not, however, fufficient to 
enable the countefs to take the field againft the enemy, 
and fhe therefore determined to pafs over into Eng- 
Jand to follicit in. perfon more effectual fuccours from 
Edward. Her requeft was granted ; a more numer- 
ous reinforcement was immediately embarked under 
the command of Robert d’Artois, and the earl of 
Northampton. The countefs herfelf returned in this 
fleet, which was attacked in the paffage, by a French 
fquadron commanded by prince Lewis of Spain. 
The countefs behaved with her ufual intrepidity, and 
the aétion continued with great obftinacy till night 
put an end tothe conteft, and before the morning 
appeared a dreadful ftorm feparated the two fleets ; 
but the Englifh reached the harbour of Hennebonne 
in fafety. 

~ The firft attempt made by Robert was againft Van- 
nes, which he carried by affault, but was dangeroufly 
wounded, and during his confinement a party of the 
Britons, in the iatereft of Charles, attacked and took 
the place by furprife. Robert had the good fortune 
to efcape ; but died foon after in his paflage to Eng- 
land. Edward was greatly affected at the lofs of this 
nobleman, and {wore he would revenge his death ; 
an oath which he punétually obferved. He affem- 
bled his army, embarked at Sandwich on the fifth of 
October, and after a paffage of two days, landed at 
Breft.- He formed three important fieges at the fame 
time, and by attempting too much, mifcarried in all. 
The duke of Normandy, at the head of forty thou- 
fand men, encamped in the neighbourhood of the 
Englifh, and cut off their provifions. In this dan- 
gerous fituation Edward. liftened to the mediation of 
the pope’s legate, and a truce for three years was 
concluded on the following conditions : 

I. That Vannes fhould be fequeftered, till the ex- 
piration of the truce, in the hands of two cardinals, 
to be difpofed of by them in fuch a manner as they 
fhould think proper. 

If, That the Flemings fhould be abfolved from the 
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| begin hoftilities in Guienne. 


diftinction. Derby, having thus defeated and difperfed 
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cenfures which the pope,’ at'the inftigation of the king 

of France, had denounced againft them. =~ 
III. That the places taken on both fides. fhould 

remain in the hands of the prefent poffeffors, andthe 


| prifoners fet at liberty, on paying their ranfoms. 


IV. That the allies both of France and England 
fhould be included in this treaty, and that the two 
kings fhould exert their utmoft endeavours to pre- 
vent hoftilities in Guienne, France and Britany. 

A. D. 1343. Soon after the ratification of thefe 
articles Edward returned to England ; but neither of 
the monarchs feemed defirous of obferving the truce ; 
Philip was defirous of procuring the departure of 
Edward, andthe motive of Edward was that of ex- 
tricating himfelf froma very dangerous fituation. It 
is therefore no wonder, that the leaft incident was laid 
hold of to break the truce, and recommence hoftili- 
ties. Edward complained loudly of the execution of 
fome Briton lords, whom Philip had put to death, 
under pretence of their being guilty of treafon. He 
was even foincenfed, when he firft heard of the fate 
of thefe noblemen, that he gave orders for beheading 
all the prifoners of Philip’s party, but was prevailed 
upon to recall the bloody fentence, by the remon- 
{trances of Henry, earl of Lancafter. He, however, 
fent for one of the principal captives, and told him, 
with great emotion, that though the death of his 
countrymen beheaded at Paris, was a fufficient reafon 
for retaliating the fame punifhment on him and his 
fellow prifoners, yet he would not ftain his reputa- 
tion by imitating fo bad an example; he would not 
fatiate his vengeance in the blood of the innocent ; 
but, by the affiftance of the Almighty, he would 
feverely _punifh the author of fuch unparalleled 
treachery and barbarity.. Nor were his threats in 
vain. ; 

A.D. 1344. He difpatched Henry, earl of Der- 
by, atthe head of a confiderable body of forces, to 
Derby was the fon of 
Henry, earl of Lancafter, and one of the moft ac- 
complifhed noblemen of the Englifh court. He 
was at once intrepid and humane, beloved by his 
friends, and dreaded by his enemies. - For fome time 
he was very fuccefsful in his invafions of the enemy’s 
territories. He attacked the count de Laille, the 
French general encamped at Bergerac, drove him 
from his intrenchments, and made himfelf mafter of 
the place. This fuccefs animated the Enelith ; they 
proceeded in their conquefts with great rapidity, till 
they had reduced the greater part of Perigord. 

A.D. 1345. But while the earl of Derby was 
reducing the French towns, the count de Laille, 
having collected an army of twelve thoufand men, 
invefted Auberauche, which had lately fallen into 
the hands of the Englith. Derby haftened to relieve 
the place, and arriving near the camp of the enemy 
in the night, Sir Walter Manny propofed to attack 
the French immediately. His advice was followed 
with fuch fecrecy and fuccefs, that the Englith en- 
tered one quarter of the French camp without refift- 
ance, and fell upon the enemy with {uch impetuofity, 
that the counts de Laille, Perigord, and Valentinois; 
were'taken prifoners in their tents, before they had 
time to recover from their furprize ,; and their troops 
feized with fuch a panic, that they fled with the ut. 
moft precipitation. The confufion was not, however, 
general, While one quarter was filled with diforder, 
the other, where the count de Cominges commanded, 
fled to'arms and advanced againft the enemy. Elated 
with fuccefs the Englifh attacked them with incredi- 
ble fury, and the engagement became very bloody ; 
when the garrifon, alarmed by hearing the trumpets 
found a general charge, and difcovering by the light 
of the dawn the Englith enfigns, fallied out, attacked 
the French in flank, and put them to flight. Above 
feven thoufand fell in the aGtion, and twelve hundred 
were taken prifoners; among whom were nine counts, 
and above three hundred knights and gentlemen of 
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_ the French army, made a very rapid progrefs in re- 
ducing the adjacent provinces. — Monfeear, Mon- 
pefat, Villa Franche, Mitemont; Tonnius, Dainaffen, 
Aiguillon, a fortrefs deemed impregnable, Angou- 
leme, and Reole, fell fucceffively into the hands of 
the Enelith. He would have extended his conquetts 


obligéd him to put his army inte winter quarters. 

A. D. 1346. Alarmed at ‘the progréfs “of the 
Enelifh, Philip colleéted‘a numerous army, under 
the command of his fon, the duke of Normandy, 


affifted by the duke of Burgundy: “It would have | 


been madnefs for Derby. to have met the French in 
the open field: he was therefore reduced to the 
neceffity of acting on the defenfive. 
furnifhed all the fortified places with good garrifons, 
large quantities of provifions: and military ftores ; 
and then pafied over to England, to inform Edward 
of the ftate of the provinces, and the danger to 
which they were now expofed. “The duke’of Nor- 
mandy opened the campaign with the fiege of An- 
gouleme, the garrifon of which made a noble de- 
fence * but were at laft reduced to extremities. John 
lord Norwich, the governor, faw the impoffibility of 
defending the place much longer; but being un- 
willing to furrender at diferction, had recourfe to a 
ftratagem, to fave at once his own honour, and his 
foldiers from being madé ‘prifoners of war. .He 
aicended the ramparts, and defired to fpeak with the 
duke of Normandy. His’ requeft was granted. 
The duke ‘approached’ the walls; and Norwich 
begged a-ceffation of arms for the’ morfow, which 
was the feaft of the Virgin, to‘whom the duke, as 
well as himfelf} paid great devotion. The duke 
very readily agreed’ to’ the propofal; and Norwich 
haying ordered’ his forces‘ to prepare their bagaage, 
marched out of the town as foon as the morning 
appeared, Perfuaded they were going to be attacked, 
the French flew to arms; but Norwich difpatched a 
meflenger to the duke, reminding. him of his engage- 
ment. ‘* I'fee,” exclaimed that’ prince, “the go- 
vernor has outwitted me; but let us, be contented 
with taking the place.” Beh 

The report of Derby, With regard. to the’ dan- 
perous tate of Guienne, quickened the motions of 
Edward, who had determined to head his army in 
perfon. He therefore fummoned all his allies on the 
. fide of Flanders to furnith their contingents of troops, 
but they réfufed to fulfil their engagements. Edward 
had, indeed, lately loft his friend, Jacob Ardevelt, 
the demagogue of Ghent. ‘That popular leader, 
defirous of transferring ‘the government from the 
earl of Flanders to the prince of Wales, had. pro- 
pofed, in a meeting of the ftates, to infift that their 
count fhould renounce his alliance with Philip de 
Valois ; and in ¢afe he perfifted in maintaining that 
connection, that they fhould transfer their allegiance 
to young Edward: adding, that they had nothing to 
fear from the refentment of either their own fovereign 
or the king of France, as the Englifh monarch was 
both able and willing to fupport them effectually. 
The ftates, aftonifhed at this unexpected propofal, 
and afraid of contradi¢ting that popular leader, de- 
fired time to confult their conftituents, ‘as they had 
no authority to determine a queftion of fuch import- 
ance without their confent. The requeft was too 
reafonable to be denied, and the affembly broke up 
in great confufion. His enemies laid hold of this 
attempt to ruin him: they charged him with having 
embezzled vaft fums of the public money; and of 
having made large remittances to England, whither 
he intended to retire, in order to enjoy in tranquillity 
the riches he had procured by deceiving the people. 
The giddy multitude immediately changed their opi- 
nion. ‘The idol they had fo long worfhipped was 
now devoted to deftruction: they thirfted for the 
blood of a perfon, for whofe prefervation, but a few 
weeks before, they would willingly have fhed their 
own. Ardevelt foon felt che effects of this fatal 
change in the fentiments of the people. ‘They fur- 
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He therefore } 
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rounded his houfe, forcéd the door; and dragged him 
into the ftreet, where’ he was facrificed to the refent- 
ment of an enraged and fetdcious people. 

Edward finding it would now be in vain to make 
any attempt on the fide of Flanders, he embarked; 
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| with his forces; for Guienne; but cottrary winds 
ftill farther, but the advanced feafon of the year }{ ; ‘ 


fall prevented him from failing: In this diftrefsful 


| fituation, Geoffrey D’Harcourt, a Norman baron, 


prevailed uport Edward to change the deftination of 


| his enterprize: - D’ Harcourt was a nobleman highly 


efteemed both for his perfonal merit and valour; but 


| having been perfecuted by Philip; fled into England 


for protection, He difplayed the advantages that 
muft attend an expedition into Normandy, a pro- 
vince well cultivated, full of rich and flourifhing 
cities, deftitute of troops, and at a gteat diftance 
from the French armies, Hence he very juftly ob- 
ferved, that it would be much more advantageous 
for the Englifh to land in Normandy than in Guienne. 
Edward was convinced of: the jutice of his remarks; 
and, as foon as the wind permitted, put to fea, and; 
after a paflage of two days only, landed at Lia Hogue 
without oppofition, Here Edward knighted his 
eldeft fon, the prince of Wales, a youth ther only 
fixtcen years of age. His army confifted of four 
thoufand men at arms, ten thottfand archers, ten 
thoufand Welfh infantry, and fix thoufanhd Irifh; 4 
number in appearance not at all adapted to the pur- 
pofe of invading France, though the fuccefs of the 
campaign far exceeded the moft fanguine expecta- 
tions. An univerfal confternation was immediately 
{fpread through the whole province of Normandy; 
where not the leaft apprehenfions were entertained of 
an invafion. “The {hips were deftroyed at La Hogue, 
Barfleur, and Cherbourgh. The towns of Valotignes, 
Carentam, and St. Lo, furrendered at difcretion ; 
and the Enelifh marched to Caen, the capital of 
Lower Normandy, This city was both rich and 
populous, but without fortifications: Perfuaded that 
that the wealth of Caen would induce the Englifh to 
plunder the city, Philip difpatched the count @Eu, 
conftable of France, and the count de Tankerville; 
at the head of a confiderable body of troops, for its 
defence. The Enelifh approached the fuburbs , 
and the inhabitants, elated with the reinforcements 
they had received; fallied out upon the enemy, con- 
trary to the advice of the conftable: The confe- 


| quence was what might naturally be expected when 
-undifciplined multitudes attack a regular army ; they 


were totally defeated, and the counts d’Eu and Tan- 
kerville taken prifoners. The Englifh entered the 
city with the fugitives, and a dreadful maffacre be- 
gan: neither age, nor fex, nor condition, were fpared; 
all fell a facrifice' to the fword of the Englith. Ed- 
ward at laft put a ftop to the flaughter; the inhabi- 
tants laid down their arms, and the city was plun- 
dered with miore deliberation. ‘The booty was pro- 
digious ; and the whole was embarked, together with 
three hundred ‘of the richeft burghers, and all the 
prifoners of diftinétion, and fent to England. 

The caftle of Caen, however, ftill held out; and 
Edward, who thought the reduction of it would be 
of little confequénce, marched through the bifhoprics 
of luifieux and Evreux towards Rouen, the capital 
of Normandy. In his route ke took the towns of 
Louvere and Lifieux ; but on advancing to the banks 
of the Seine, he found the bridge already broken 
down, and the French monarch potted on the oppo- 
fite fide of the ‘river, at the head of a prodigious 
army. Edward did every thing in his power to 
provoke Philip to a battle. He laid the whole 
country wafte, burnt the fuburbs of Pont P Arche, 
Vernon, and Mullien. The fame fate attended the 
noble palace of St.Germain; and fome of the light 
troops carried their ravages to the very gates of Paris. 
Edward made another attempt to pafs the Seine at 
Poiffy, but met with the fame difappointment ; the 
bridge was broken down, and Philip’s army ap- 
peared on the oppofite bank of the river. Some 
ftratagern was therefore neceflary to e-ude ead 

; ance’ 
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lance of Philip, Accordingly the Englifh monarch 


marched, with great rapidity, farther up the Seine ; 
but by a fudden countermarch during the night, re- 
turned to Poifly, repaired the bridge, routed the 
militia left to guard the paflage, croffed the river, 
and advanced, with quick. marches, towards Flan- 
ders. In his route he burnt the fuburbs of Beauvais ; 
and defeated, with great flaughter, the inhabitants of 
Amiens, who were marching to reinforce their king’s 
army. But he foon found himfelf in the fame dan- 
gerous fituation as before: all the bridges on the 
Somme were either broken down, or ftrongly guarded. 
The country was ruined. Philip was advancing 
againft him at the head of an hundred thoufand men, 
and Godemar de Faye ftationed on the oppofite fide 
of the Somme, with a numerous army, to obferve 
his motions. In this alarming crifis, he offered a 
reward to any perfon who could lead his army to a 
place where he might pafs the Somme ; and a peafant 
of Normandy, preferring riches to the fafety of his 
country, pointed out a ford below Blanchetague, 
where the ftream was not above a foot in depth at 
low water. This difcovery revived the courage of 
the Englifh, they decamped at midnight, and 
reached the ford about fun-rifing the next morning, 
a little before the tide of flood made up the river. 
The place exactly anfwered the defcription given of 
it by the peafant; but the oppofite bank was guarded 
by Godemar de Faye, at the head of twelve thoufand 
men. This oppofition was not, however, fufficient 
to intimidate Edward, who was always matter of his 
paffions, and maintained a remarkable coolnets and 
prefence of mind in the midft of the moft furious 
battle. He plunged himfelf into the ftream, calling 
out, “Let all who love me follow my example.” 
Animated by the prefence and example of their fo- 
vereign, the foldiers threw themfelves into the river 
with the moft amazing intrepidity. The French 
made a noble oppofition; but nothing was capable 
of {topping the career of the Englifh: they were not 
intimidated by any oppofition; and after a bloody 
difpute, put the enemy to. flight, and gained the 
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oppofite bank, juft as the van of Philip’s army,’ 


under the command of the king of Bohemia and 
John de Hainault, appeared. It is impoffible to 
exprefs the vexation of Philip, in being thus difap- 
pointed of his revenge. He had traced the Englith 
above fifty leagues by the {moaking ruins left behind 
them, and now thought himfelf fure of overtaking 
the invaders. But it was in vain to repine; the tide 
of flood was made up the river, and rendered a paf- 
fage impoffible, while the Englifh purfued their 
march with great tranquillity. 

' Though Edward had thus efcaped the danger of 
being attacked in his late alarming fituation, he was 
convinced it would be impoffible for him to purfue 
his march over the extenfive plains of Picardy, 
without expofing his van to inevitable deftruction 
by the perpetual attacks of a numerous cavalry: 
he therefore determined to wait for the enemy, and 
venture a general engagement. He accordingly chofe 
an advantageous fpot of ground near the village of 
Crecy ; and to fecure his flank from the furious at- 
tacks of the French horfe, he threw up a large en- 
trenchment, and extended it round a {mall wood, 
where he depofited his baggage. Having taken 
thefe neceffary- precautions, he drew up his army on 
a {mall eminence, and divided it into three lines. 
‘The firft was commanded by the prince of Wales, 
alifted by the earls of Warwick and Oxford, Geoffrey 
Harcourt of Normandy, the lords Stafford, Chandois, 
Delawar, Holland and Cobham, and feveral other 
perfons of diftinétion. This line confifted of eight 
hundred men at arms, four thoufand archers, and 
fix thoufand Welfhmen. The fecond line was com- 
manded by the earls of. Arundel and Northampton, 
affifted by the lords Willoughby, Rofs, Baffec of 
Sapcote, and Malton, and confifted of eight hun- 
dred men at arms, two thoufand four hundred arch- 
ers, and four thoufand bill-men, . He .himfelf com- 
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| wafte, and infulted the ftandard of France. 
arrival in the neighbourhood of Crecy, he detached, 


a D. 1346. 
manded the third line, which confifted of feven hun- 
dred men at, atms, fix thoufand archers, and five 
thoufand three, hundred, bill-men.. In this pofition 
Edward waited, with great tranquillity, the approach 
of the enemy. me ; 

Philip, after paffing the Somme at Abeville, pur- 
(aed his march at the head of. one; hundred and 
twenty thoufand men,. determined to take the feverett, 


revenge on the Englith, who had laid his country 
On his 


feveral of his officers to reconnoitre the pofition ot 


| the Englifh. They readily obeyed, and faithfully, 


defcribed, at their return, the admirable order of, 


| Edward’s forces. The count de Balche, one of the 


beft foldiers in Philip’s army, added, that there was 
not the leaft danger of Edward’s declining a battle 5; 


‘and therefore’ he advifed, that. inftead of attacking, 


the Englifh immediately, the engagement fhould be, 
deferred till the next morning, that the troops. might 
reft themfelves after their fatiguing march. But this 
was over-ruled. The force of numbers was thought 
fufficient to balance every inconvenience, and it was 
determined to begin the action immediately. 

The French were now in fight of the Enghh ;, 
and Edward, that he might {till farther animate his, 
men, rode through the ranks, and urged every mo- 
tive that had a tendency to raife their natural valour, 
and infpire them with the noble refolution of remain- 
ing conquerors, or falling in the glorious attempt. 
He told them, that the number of the enemy fhould 
be fo far from intimidating, that it fhould infpire 
them with courage; that confusion would be the 
inevitable confequence of, fuch multitudes of undif- 
ciplined forces; and that the order in which he had 
placed them, added to their own refolution, would 
be abundantly fufficient to repel all the attacks of the 
French army. Adding, ‘ 1 requeft nothing from 
you, but that you imitate my example, and that of 
the prince of Wales.” The troops caught the cou- 
rage and: noble intrepidity of their fovereign ; they 
wifhed to be led againft the enemy. 

While Edward was employed in raifing the ardour 

of his troops,’ Philip endeavoured to marfhal his 

army; but this was impoffible. He fent orders, 

indeed, for the lines to halt till they received farther 

inftructions ; but his commands were but imperfectly 

obeyed. His army being compofed of a great num- 

ber of princes and noblemen, jealous of each other's 

honour, and moft of them ftrangers to military fub- 

ordination, prefled forward to begin the attack; fo 

that when the van halted, purfuant to the orders of 
Philip, the. fucceeding ranks continued to moye 

forward with great impetuofity, till the whole be- 

came one enormous body moving towards Crecy in 

great confufion ; nor was it in the power of Philip 

to remove the diforder till they came near the Englith 

army, when they ftopped of themfelves, and gave 

Philip an opportunity of drawing them up.in tome 

order. He divided his army into three lines, con- 

formable to that of the Englifh. The firft was led - 
by John de Luxembourg, king of Bohernia, and 

compofed. of three thoufand men at arms, twenty- 

nine thoufand infantry, and fifteen thoufand Genoefe 

crofs-bowmen, under the command of Antonio Doria 
and Carolo Grimaldi. Thefe were placed oppofite to 
the Englifh archers. Charles, count of Alencon, 

brother to Philip, led the fecond divifion, confifting 

of four thoufand men at arms, and twenty thoufand 

infantry. The third divifion was headed by Philip 

in perfon ; and formed a body of referve, amounting 
to twelve thoufand men at arms, and fifty thoutand 
foot. 

The battle was begun by the Genoefe crofs-bow- 
men; buta fudden fhower having fallena little. be- 
fore the engagement, their bow-{trings were relaxed, 
and their arrows fell fhort of the enemy. The fame 
misfortune had not, however, attended the bows of 
the Englifh archers: they were preferved in cafes, 


whence they now drew them, and poured in iuch a 


dréadfal 
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dreadful fhower of arrows; that the Genoefe, unable 
to fupport the fhock, were thrown into diforder, and 
fell back upon the duke d’Alengon’s cavalry. An- 
other difcharge doubly increafed the confufion ; the 
whole vaft' body feemed to be compofed of hurry, 
terror, and difmay. eh 

At laft the duke of Alencon difengaged himfelf 
from the flying Genoefe, made a circuit with his ca- 
valry, and fell upon the flank of the firft battalion 
of Englifh archers. The battle now became defpe- 
rate and bloody. The French opened themfelves a 
pafflage through the archers, and: advanced againft 
the prince of Wales, who received thern with fuch 
firmnefs and refolution, that numbers of them 
were flain, but the prince himfelf was {till in the 
greateft danger of being furrounded by the fuperior 
numbers of the enemy. The earls of Arundel and 
Northampton perceived his fituation,. and detached a 
body of troops to his affiftance. Philip took ad- 
‘vantage of this motion, and fent three {quadrons of 
French and German knights to the aid of his bro- 
ther. The prince was now attacked both in front 
and rear; and a meffenger was difpatched by the 
earl of Warwick to the king, to inform him of the 
danger of his fon, and defire him to order a body of 
troops to his affiftance- “* Is he dead or wounded ?” 
faid the king with great tranquillity. He was an- 
fwered in the negative. 
<< and tell my’fon, that I referve the honour of the 
day to him, and that 1 am confident he will fhew 


himfelf worthy of the honour of knighthood.” This 


anfwer being delivered to the prince in the hearing. of 
his followers, they feemed to be infpired: with frefh 
courage: they were more than a match for the in- 
creafing numbers of the enemy, who exerted all their 
efforts to break again the compacted phalanx of the 
Englifh, who, in their turn, attacked the French with 
fuch impetuofity, that they were unable to ftand the 
fhock. The duke of Alengon was flain: A dread- 


ful carnage enfued, princes, peers, generals, knights, | 


and common foldiers,: fell promifcuoufly, and formed 
a frightful heap of flain. Oe eee ; 

Enraged to fee the two firft lines ef his army  to- 
tally defeated, Philip advanced at the head of the 


body of referve, which the confufion that reigned in- 


the French army had hitherto prevented from engag- 
ing; but there was now no longer any equality in the 
action. Confounded at the fight of feeing fuch num- 
bers of their countrymen flain, and the whole plain 
filled with fugitives, the troops anfwered not the 
courage of their leader, who gave fignal proofs of 
his valour and capacity as a general, but it was too 
late. The French refufed any longer to face the 
Enolifh, and a general flight enfued. | Philip himfelf 
was wounded, and carried off the field of battle by 
John de Hainault.. The ftandard of France was 
thrown down, and the whole army difperfed ; but the 
flaughter did not ceafe till darknefs put an end to the 
difpute. ‘The vi€tory being complete, the king flew 
into the arms of the prince of Wales and exclaimed, 
« My gallant fon, heaven grant you may perfevere 
<< in the glorious courfe you have begun! The he- 
_* yoic manner in which you have acquitted yourfelf 
“© to-day, fufficiently proves you deferve the crown 
“* you are born to wear.” 
Such was the iffue of the famous battle of Crecy, 
fought on the twenty-fifth of Auguft ; when, by a 
moderate computation, there fell by the {words of the 
Englifh twenty-four baronets, twelve hundred knights, 
fifteen hundred gentlemen, four thoufand men at 
arms, and thirty thoufand infantry; together with 
the principal nobility of Francé, among whom were: 
the dukes of Lorrain and Bourbon, the earls of Alen- 
gon, Flanders, Blois, Reaudemont, Harcourt, Aux- 
crre, St. Pol, and Sancerre; with the kings of Bo- 
hemia and Majorca: The former had been long fa- 
mous as a general, but age had now deprived him of 
his fight. He could not, however, be perfuaded 
from engaging in the hotteft part of the battle. He 


caufed the reins of his bridle to be interlaced with | 
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- Return,” added he, 


th. 


thofe of two valiant kniglits, arid ruthed ‘between 
thofe to the fpot where young Edward fought in per- 
fon, anid with whom he exchanged two or three ran- 
dom ftrokes, But he was foon after parted from him, 
and, together with his valiant -comparions, fell 
among the flain: - His creft was compofed of ‘three 
oftrich feathers, with this motto, ICH DIEN, 1 
ferve; and in memory of this celebrated victory: it 
was aflumed by the prince of Wales; and ‘has been 
ever fince refumed by hi¢-fucceffors. 

No quarter was given by the Englifh at the battle 
of Crecy; probably owing to their peculiar. fitua- 
tion; though others fay it was in confequence of 
fimilar orders iffued by Philip. But though mercy 
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_was refufed to the living, the dead were treated with 


the greateft marks of humanity. Edward fent the 
body of the king of Bohentia to his family ; caufed 
the field of battle to be confecrated, attendéd in per- 
fon the funerals of the noblemen who fell in the ac- 
tion, ard ordered the common foldiers to be interred 
with the greateft decency. 

This battle was almoft as remarkable for the fmall 
lofs of the Englifh as for the prodigious flaughtér of 
the French; Only one efquire; three knights; arid a 
few private mien fell in this remarkable aétion; ~So 
great is {uperiofity of prudence and conduét over 
numbers and temerity: It is faid that the Englifh 
derived great advantages from forne pieces of artillery 
in theif army ; an inverition which had fome years 
been knowny and of which it is furprizing that Phi- 
lip negleéted the advantage. But notwithftanding 
feveral authors of credit mention this particular, there 
is reafon to believe that the whole is founded'on mif- 
take. It is not natural to think that Edward in fo 
long, fo laboriotis, and fo dangerotrs 4 march and re- 
treat, could carry about with him an unweildly train 
of artillery, efpecially when it is confidered that the 
cannon of that age were prodigioufly clumfey, and 
confequently of much greater weight than ours.’ Be- 
fides; none of the hiftorians Who lived’ at that time, 
though they were very minute in defcribing «his pai- 
fage over the Somme, mention any thing of -artiliery, 


' though it would have been of much greater ufe than 


his archers; who hned the banks of that fiver.to 
cover his paffage:. est abt 
Edward drew the mioft folid advatitages frori ‘the 
battle of Crecy: . He had obferved and regretted the 
great length of the voyage to Guiehne, the only mes 
thod by which he could fend troops to defend his pro- 
vinces, or attack the monarch of Francé. His great 
object was, therefote; to fecure an éeafy paflage into 
that kingdom ; the death of Ardevelt having deftroy- 
ed his authority in the Low. Couintties: He had 
now afi opportunity of making himfelf mafter of 
fome part on the French co2ft oppofite to England, 
and Calais fgermed the beft adapted to anfwer his de- 
figns; Accordingly he led his victorious army. thi- 
ther; and invefted the place on the third of Septem- 
ber. at 
Few years are tecorded in thé atinals of hiftory 
more glorious to England than that at prefent under 
confideration: the armies of Edward were every 
where victorious: The duke of Normandy. was re- 
called from Guienne, on the landing of Edward in 
Normandy ; nd army was left to oppofe the progrefs 
of the earl of Derby; nor did that able general. fail 
to improve fo favourable an opportunity. He took 
Maribeau and Lufignan, by aflault; Taillebourg, St. 
Jean d’Angeli, and Poictiers, opefied their gates at 
the firft fummons. ‘hele acquifitions opened him a 
free paffage into the adjacent provinces, and Derby 
extended his incurfions to the banks of the Loire; 
fpreading terror and defolation through all that part 
of the French dominions. (oN pS ep 
The war was ftill carried on in Britany; and the 
countefs of Montford continued to difplay her heroie 
virtues. ‘Charles de Blois, at the head of ‘a ttumer- 
ous army invefted the fortrefs of Roche de Réen, and 
puthed the fiege'with the utmoft vigour. The place 
wwas of too much popes for the countels to sl 
r es 
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fer iteto fall into-the hands of the-enemy, without) 
making one attempt for its relief. She put herfelf at 
‘the head. of her little army, and: having received -a 
reinforcement of Englith troops; under the command 
of Sir Thomas Dagworth, attacked the French dur- 
ing the night, routed: their whole army, and. took 
Charles de Blois prifoners This misfortune called 
another heroine from{obfeurity... The countels: of 
Blois, in whofe right her hufband. claimed the dutchy 
of Britany, feized the reins of government, and, be- 
camé a powerful rival to the countefs: of Montfort. 
She was her equal both in the field and. the cabinet; 
the war was carried on.with the fame vigour as before 
thecaptivity of her hufband. wlit 

. ‘Fhe Scots had fonie time fince recalled their king, 
_ DavidBruce, from France’; and at the inftigation of 

Philip, . took. the opportunity of) invading England 
during ‘the: abience of Edward, at | the head of an 
army of fifty thoufand men. David, whofe fole: in- 
tention was to ravage the country, levied the moft 
oppreflive contributions, and committed the moft 
dreadftil ‘diforders in his:march, which he extended 
to the gates of Durham. The diftrefs of the people 


apimated! queen Philippa to march in perfon ito their: 


defence ;-and having colle&ted an army of twelve 
thoufand, led themrragainft the Scottith invaders. 
Her atmy was divided into four bodies, the firft: was 


commanded by lord Piercy 5 the-fecond by the arch-. 


bifhoprof| York and»lord Neville ;-the;third: by: the 
.bifhop of Lincoln and lord Mowbray, and the fourth 
by Baliol in perfon. In this order: thé Englifh ap- 
proached the.army of Bruce encamped at Neville’s- 
Crofs, near the city of Durham. : Bruce drew up his 
army in three lines ; the firft, confifting of French 
auxiliaries and the flower of the»Scottifh nobility, 


was commanded bythe king in perfon; the fecond by | 


Robert, high-fteward of Scotland and the. ear] of 


Marche; and thethird by the earls of Murray and 


Douglas. 
While ‘both armies ftood ready-to engage, queen 


Philippa rode through ‘the ranks of the Englifh, ex- | 
horting every man to dohis duty, and to take ample 


revenge on the barbarous ravagers' of their country. 


The battle was begun by a troop of Genoefe crofs- | 
bowmen, who ferved in the divifion under Robert | 


but they were foon routed by the more experienced 
Englifh archers. Robert perceived. the fuperiority 


of the latter, and» preffed on furioufly with his men | 
at arms, to begin a clofe fight with the detachment | 
The Englifh archers’ opened | 


under lord Piercy. 
immediately to the right and left, to’ let the enemy 
pais, but clofed again immediately, and galled them 


dreadfully with their arrows in flank, while they were | 


engaged in front with the Englifh infantry. Robert, 
however, maintained the fight with the greateft intre- 
pidity; and it was for fome time doubtful to which 
fide Fortune would give the victory. Baliol faw'the 
danger, and led up his-divifion to the affiftance of 
lord Piercy. The Scots were now ftruck with a 
panic, and immediately betook ‘themfelves to flicht. 
‘Baliol, who was not deficient in military abilities, 
inftead of purfuing the fugitives, wheeled fuddenly 
about, and fell with the utmoft impetuofity on the 
flank of the divifion commanded by the king. Da- 


vid fought with great intrepidity, and, affifted by his | 


barons, made a noble ftand againft the attacks of the 


Englifh, but the conteft was unequal; the whole | 
| fence made by the inhabitants of Calais certainly 


| merits the efteem of every prince, much more of {fo 


divifion was broken and put to flight, and the king 
himfelf taken prifoner. The third divifion, under 
the earls of Murray and Douglas, fill ftood firm, 
but were foon broken’ when attacked by the whole 
force of the Englifh. - Murray was flain in endea- 
vouring to rally his men, and Douglas taken prifoner, 
The Englifh now remained maftets of the field’ of 
battle; and this viétoty would, in all probability, 
have determined the fate of Scotland, had not Ro- 
bert rallied his men’ after he had given way to the 
_attacks*of the Englifh,’and retreated in fuch excel- 
lent order, by which the other fugitives had time to 
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‘receive a more fatal blow th n. the prefent. 
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join him, and form a’ body, which the victors did 
not think proper to purfue. bog 

The Scots had been often unfortunate in their 

pitched battles with the Englith, but. never di: they 

Pitteca, 

fome fay twenty thoufand Scots, fell in the a¢tion. 


- And from~a-lift of the flain, and thofe who were 


taken prifoners, it appeared, that there was {carcely 
a noble family in Scotland that did not fhare in, this 
public calamity. : 

David, and about thirty-fix noble prifoners, were 


-fecured in the tower of London; anu Philippa em- 


barking at Dover, pafied over to the Englifh camp 
before Calais, where fhe was received with all the 
honours that were due to her rank, to hermerit, and 
fuccefs. . eb Hs: 
Edward had yet. made but little progrefs in the 
fiege of Calais. John de Vienne, a knight of Bur- 
eundy, who commanded there, was a perfon, of ap- 
proved courage and fidelity; fo that the Engl th 
monarch, -fenfible: of the difficulty of taking the 
place by force, had, from the,very beginning ot the 
fiege, determined to recuce it by famine. -He ac- 


-cordingly: blocked up the place both by land and fea; 


fo that, after.a fiege of fome months, the place. was 
in want of provifions; and the governor was obliged 
to, put out all the ufelefs: mouths; 
might fubfift the longer : and: Edward, with ja-gene- 
rofity not common in thefe: times, not only. fufiered 
thefé diftreffed people to pafs unmolefted through his 
camp, but alfo fupplied them with money for their 
journey. ¢ i 

A. De1347. Philip, fenfible of the importance 
of Calais, and defirous of fuccouring a garrifon that 
had fo nobly) exerted themfelves in cefending. that 
fortrefs, determined to attempt ther relief, and ap- 
proached the place at the head of an army of two 
hundred thoufand men. But he foon perceived that 
it would be madnefs to attack, the Englifh camp, 
and therefore had recourfe tomegotiation, Fe offered 
to cede Guienne, together with the earloom of Pon- 
thieu, and propofed a match between their children, 


| ‘Thefe offers were, however, rejected. On which 


Philip difpatched'a herald to, Edward, offering to 
decide their quarrél in the open field ; but the Eng- 
lifh monarch was too prudent to rif the whole upon 
the uncertain iffue of a fingle combat, ‘and Philip 
was obliged to decamp, and difperfe his numerous 
army. 

Defpairing of relief, and: almoft wholly deftitute 
of provifions, the garrifon defired: to capitulate. 
John de Vienne accordingly appeared upon the walls, 
and made:a fignal for a conference, and Edward fent 
Sir Walter Manny to hear what he had to propofe, 


The governor told him, that having now no farther 
hopes of relief, he was willing to furrender the place, 
and defired no other conditions than that the lives 


and liberties of the garrifon fhould be fecured, 
Manny anfwered, that Edward was fo exafperated 


_againft the inhabitants of Calais for their pertinacious 


refiftance, that he was fure he would receive the town 


‘ onno conditions that fhould confine him with regard 


to their punifhment, “Is this” replied Vienne; 
P ' Pp 1 ° 
“ the treatment to which brave men are entitled ? 


’ Would not your king have expected the fame conauct 
| from any Englifh knight in my condition, which I 


have performed for my fovereign? The noble de- 


gallant a prince as Edward. But I inform you, that 
if we muft perifh, we fhall not perith unrevenged ; 
and that we are not yet fo reduced, but we can felk 
our lives at’a high price to the viétors. It is, doubt- 
lefs, the intereft of both fides to prevent theie defpe- 
rate extremities; and I expect that you yourtelf, 
brave knight, will interpofe your good offices wath 
your prince in our behalf.” ; 

Struck with the juttice of thefe fentiments,. and. 
being a friend to valour wherever it was found, 
ig ania Manny. 


that. the -garrifon © 
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Manny exerted all his intereft with Edward in. behalf 
of the brave garrifon of Calais. He reprefented the 
dreadful. confequences that might reflt from fo dan- 
gerous a precedent, which couid not fail of :increaf 
ing the miferies .of war, already fufficiently fevere, 
Edward felt the whole force of his obfervations, and 
thought-proper to mitigate the feverity of. the con- 
ditions he had demanded... He only infifted, that fix 
of the principal citizens fhould repair. to his camp 
with the keys of the fortrefs, bare-headed and bare- 
footed, with ropes about their necks, to, be difpofed 
of as he thought proper... Thefe conditions being 
complied with, he promifed to {pare the lives of, the 
reft of the inhabitants, 

_It is impoffible to:defcribe the horror and -con- 
fufion which thefe fevere conditions. excited, in. the 
breafts of the inhabitants of Calais. Ichey.endea- 


~ youred to deprecate the wrath of the victor by. the 


moft humble fubmiflions and affeCting remonftrances, 
But Edward. was. inflexible; and it was.refolved by 
the garrifon to fubmit to the maflacre that mutt, fol- 
low from their refufal, rather,than devote fix of their, 
brethren, to, an. ignominious. death, for no other reafon 
than that of haying done their duty to their king and 
country... But before the. council. broke up,..Euftace 
de St. Pierre, one.of the principal inhabitants, ftept 
forth, aU OFS lay. down, his, life for the fafety 
of his friends - anc companions... Affected with this 
uncommon inftance .of .magnanimity, ;three. of his 
own relations declared themielves ready, to. {hare in 


- the glorious facrifice; and two others were.quickly 


found who followed. their example. | Thele. willing 
victims to, the fofety, of their countrymen appeared 
before Edward, laid the keys of their city-at his feet; 
and were ordered to be executed immediately. Pierced 
with the afflictions of virtue in diftrefs, the queen-fell 
on her knees before Edward, and befought, him with 
tears to {pare the lives of thofe brave..men, whole 
only crime was their attachment to. their. fovereign. 
Edward could not withitand. the, force: of conjugal 
affection; he relented, and the heroic burghers were 
pardoned. But the compaffion of Philippa did not 
terminate here: fhe carried the,almoft famithed , vic- 
tims to her tent, ordered them.a noble. repaft, made 
them a prefent of money and clothes, and fent them 
back to, their friends in fafety. . 

Edward being now matter of Calais, 
precaution in his power to fecure his conqueft.,.. He 
knew that it would be impoflible for him ever to 
make theinhabitants real friends to his government, 
and therefore obliged them all to leave the town, and 
re-peopled it from England. . This policy preferved 
the place feveral centuries from falling again into the 
hands of a French monarch. 

~ A.D. 1348. Satisfied with this important conquett, 


Aimery de. Pavia, an Italian knight, brave and ,in- 


trepid in war, but a ftranger to every principle of | 
honour and fidelity, was entrufted by the Englith | ! 
| all. that country, continued) its deftructive progrefs 
| from one end of Europe to, the other. The weftern 
| parts of England firt felt this fearful fcourge, which 


monarch with the command of this important for- 
trefs.. Geoffrey de Charny, governor of St. Omer’s, 
found means to open a negotiation with Aimery ; 


who, in confideration of twenty thoufand golden | 
crowns, promifed to admit a certain number of | 


Frenchmen into the fortrefs; and the moft proper 
methods were accordingly taken to infure fuccefs. 
Edward, informed of the defign by Aimery’s fecre- 
tary, prepared to turn the contrivance.to the de- 
ftruction of the enemy. He fent for the governor to 
London, and reproached him with his crime; but 
promifed to fpare his life, if he would affift him in 
taking vengeance for the perfidious attempt.. The 


Italian hefitated not a moment to promife his utmoft, | 


-aMiftance in executing the intended defign. A day 
had been appointed for.the admiffion of the French; 
and, Edward having .prepared a detachment of a 
thoufand men, under the command of Sir Walter 


took every, 
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Manny, departed, fecretly. from-London with-the 
prince of Wales,..and. reached Calais.the evening be» 
fore the treacherous defien was, intended to be carried 
intg execution, Charny arrived ;..and-a-chofen- band 
of foldiers, was adnmtted at one of the poftern gates 
by,the governor, who. received. the ftipulated, fum, 
All the French who entered. were immediately taken 
prifoners, while Charny was waiting with. impatience 
for the fignal to enter, the town. in triumph, | At lat 
the great gate was opened, but not for him. The 
Englith rufhed out under. the banner of Sir Walter 
Manny, both Edward.and_ the prince of Wales ferv- 
ing as volunteers. Charny was aftonifhed, but. de- 
termined to difpute the victory with the enemy. He 
drew. up. his men. in..a fquare battalion, and main- 
tained the fight till break of day with the. greateft 
intrepidity.. During this conteft, a-valiant knight, 
called Euitace de Ribaumont, had the glory of fight- 
ing a, fingle combat. with Edward, whom. he beat 
twice to, the ground, and..who as..often recovered 
himfelf, with furprifing agility.; . The. victory. was 
long doubtful; but at laft Ribaumont owned himfelf 
conquered, and delivered his: fword to the king: 
Charny, in the mean.time,: maintained the fight with 
great obftinacy., but ‘perceiving -his retreat cut off 
by another, detachment. from, the.town, he furren- 
dered at difcretion.. .All.the officers were condudted 
to, Calais, where they. were treated,with great cour- 
tefy.: they fupped with the prince of Wales and the 
Enelith nobility. No, reflections: were made on their 
conduét ; even Charny himielf was.,not. reproached 
for ‘his.treachery, ..Ribaumont was: loaded -with 
praifes by Edward, who. allo. prefented..him with-a 
itring of pearls he wore about his own, head. faying 


| to him,..‘¢ I know.you, Sir. Euftace, to be gay and 


amorous, and that: you:take delight in the company. 


| of ladies and damfels, .Let.them.all. know: from 
| whom you received,this, prefent., You are,;no, longer 
| a prifoner. 
| are at liberty to-morrow to difpofe of yourfelf as you 


I acquit.you of your ranfom,.and.you 


think proper:’’,..This.age was the reign of chivalry 


| and, gallantry; and in a,famous. combat . of thirty: 
_Knights,againit thirty, fought about this time, Beau= 
| manoir,called out, as, they were,,going, to| engage, 


that it would be. feen that,day, “who had the fairefk 
miftrefies,”” or. bavi ' 

A, D..1349.'5 Theorder of the, garter, which was 
now inftituted, probably owed its origin to the love, 
which Edward ‘bore. to the countefs!.of Salifbury.. 
That, celebrated..lady, | at-a, court ball,, dropped. her. 
garter, which the,king took up, and, obferving that 
fome of, his courtiers. fmiled, as, if, he had not ob- 


) tained that favour merely. by accident,. he called out; 
| “ Honi foit qui maly penfe,” Evil to him who evil 
| thinks, 
Edward liftened to the mediation of the pope, and | 
concluded, a truce with Philip; but the terms of. it | 
were very ill obferved ; and an attempt.was made to | 
recover Calais, by corrupting the governor, Qne |} Dut t were terr 
| by a dreadful peftilence, which at this time invaded 


Thefe wards became the, motto of the order. 

It confifted at firft of ‘no.more than, twenty-four per- 

fons befides the fovereigns though it foon becamea 
Capital object.of ambition to courtiers. . 

_ But thefe.rejoicings and feftivities were terminated’ 


all the, kingdoms .of Europe. _ It firft appeared in 
the northern parts.of Afia; and after {preading over 


foon after reached the capital, and raged, with un- 
remitting fury,’ near. two. years; fo that hardly one 
tenth part of the.inhabitants furvived.’, Above fifty 


| thoufand fouls perifhed in London only. This dread- 
| ful, vifitation rendered. a prolongation of the truce 


neceflary, neither the French nor English being in a 
condition to; renew. hoftilities. The Scots, indeed, 
took .advantage., of this. misfortune to renew their 
ravages \in the northern parts of Encland, but paid 
dearly for their.temerity,. Above five thonfand of 
them were.fwept away by the. plague, and the reft 
returned to their own kingdom, to diffeminate the 
peftiferous feeds of this dreadful difeafe among their 
countrymen. 
AD. 1350. Before this fcourge of heaven was 

a, removed, 
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semoved, Philip paid the debt of nature, and was 
facceeded in the throne by his fon John, duke of 
Normandy, a prince poffeffed of many virtues, but 
rather of a private thana public nature. With a 
heart full of the jufteft fentiments of honour and 
fincerity, he was,. of all others, the moft improper 
perfon to fway the feeptre of France in thefe turbu- 
lent times; he wanted that mafterly prudence and 
forefight, that penetration: and fagacity, which the 
fituation of his affairs required). His kingdom was 
fillediwith domeftic commotions, which greatly fa- 
voured' the views of the Englifh. His relation, 
Charles, Ring of Navarre, furnamed the Bad; threw 
the kingdom of France into combuftion by affaffina- 
tions and perfidies. He entered into a private treaty 
with the Englifh, and even feduced the dauphin to 
engage in his intrigues:; but that prince being at laft 
‘convinced of the folly of fuch: deftructive connec- 
tions, invited the king of Navarre, and’ the noble- 
men of his party, to an entertainment at’ Rouen, 
where they were all betrayed into the hands of king 
John: though this ftroke proved not decifive in 
maintaining the royal authority. 

A.D. r336: Man feldom depreciates the humi- 
liating hand of heaven longer than‘he’ feels the weight 
of his chaftifement; the fanguinary fpirit of ambi- 
tion which feemed to: have crouched beneath the late 
tremendous fcourge of Providence, once more reared 
its head on the removal of that calamity. The feiz- 


ing of the king of Navarre was refented by Edward; |} 


and: the prince of Wales, generally known by the 
naine of the Black prince, from the colour of his 
armour, having the preceding year made a fuccefsful 
expedition into Guienne, now advanced into Quercy, 
atthe head of two thoufand men at arms,, fix thou- 
fand archers, and four thoufand foot. 
of this young warrior was aftonifhing: he wafted 


Quercy, the Limofin, and Auvergne, advanced to | 


Berry, and after fome unfuccefsful attempts upon 
Bourges and Hfodun, took Vierzon by ftorm. Here 
he refrefhed his army, and here he received the firft 
intelligence that the king of France was pofted at 
Chartres,,on the other fide of the Loire, alk the fords 
of which were ftrongly guarded. Young Edward 
now perceived it was impratticable to’ advance, and 
therefore refolved to retreat to Bourdeaux. John 
perceived his intention, crofled the Loire, and: march- 
ed with fuch expedition, that he overtook him in the 
neighbourhood of Poittiers. Edward perceiving that 


a retreat was now impracticable, prepared for battle |} 
with all the courage of a young hero, and all the | 


prudence of the oldeft, and moft experienced com- 
mander. He pofted his handful of men in a place 
of difficult accefs, full of hedges, bufhes and vine- 
yards, where neither the enemy’s cavalry could at- 
tempt to pierce, nor their infantry attack him with- 
out great difadvantage : at the end of a narrow lane, 
the only avenue by which the Freneh could advance 
to attack his main body, he placed a fquare batta- 
lion of the flower of-his Englifh archers ; nor could 
the enemy avail themfelves of their vaft fuperiority of 
numbers, till this corps was broken, 

The French army, which confifted of above fixty 
thoufand men, was encartiped between Beauvoir and 
Maupertuis, and had John known how to have made 
a proper ufe of his numerous forces, his fuccefs had 
been infallible without hazarding a battle. Prince 
Edward was already fo diftrefled for want of provi- 
fions, that a few days would have been fufficient to 
have forced him to furrender at diferetion. But the 
imprudent ardour of the French nobility would admit 
of no reftraint,-they imagined thenifelves fure of 
victory, and advanced immediately to attack ‘the 
Englifh. Juft before the charge was founded, the 
cardinal of Perigord reached the French army e and 
at his entreaty the battle was deferred till he had vifit- 
éd the Englith prince, and endeavoured to fave the 
farther effufion of human blood, by an advantageous 
peace. Edward, confcious of his own dangerous 
fisuation, told tht cardinal that he would agree ‘to 
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any terms confiftent with his own honour, and 
that of his country. He offered’ to purchafe a 
retreat to Bourdeaux, ty refigning all the con- 
quefts he had made, during this and the former 
campaign, and by ftipulating not to ferve againft 
France during feven years. Thefe offers were haugh- 
tily reje€ted by John, who peremptorily infifted, that 
the prince himfelf, together with a hundred of the 
chief nobility in his army, fhould.furrender them- 
felves prifoners , and on thefe conditions he offered a 
fafe retreat to the Englifh army. The anfwer of the 
prince was that of an hero, who fears death. much 
lefs than difhonour. He declared thatneither himfelf 
nor his knights fhould be taken but in battle; and 
that he would rather facrifice his life than. confent. ta 
fuch infamous terms. ; 
The fword was now to determine the important, 
conteft. ‘The next morning was to be the period of 
the lives of thoufands. No advantage was omitted 
by Edward’: he employed the night in ftrengthening 
the poft he had fo judicioufly chofen, with new in, 


| trenchments ; and detached a body of chofen men 


under the command of de Greilly, capital of Buche, 
with orders to make a compafs round the hill, and 
keep himfelf concealed under covert of the hedges 
and ditches with which it was furrounded, till the 
battle fhould begin, and then to fall'with the utmoft 
fury on the French rear. He now divided his troops 
into three diftinét bodies, but ranged. in fo clofe com- 
pact a manner, that they feemed'to form only a fquare 
battalion: the front was defended by a number of 
ditches and hedges , and the flanks were fecured on 


| one fide by a fteep hill, and on the other by a morais. 


The earl of Warwick was ftationed on‘ the fide of the 
hill, with the troops which compofed the yan; the 
rear, commanded by the earls of Suffolk and Salif- 
bury, was pofted behind a hedge about a ftone’s caft 
from the lane through which the French muft march 
to the attack. At the end of this lane was.a_prett 
large gap, where Edward took his poft at the head of 
the main body,, which extended itfelf among the vines 
and bufhes; the weaker part of the field being in- 
clofed' by the carriaces and baggage wageons, 

_The French army was alfo divided into. three bo- 
dies ; the firft was commanded by the duke of Or- 
leans, the king’s brother; the fecond by the dauphin 
of France, affifted by his two brothers the dukes of 
Anjouand Berry ; and the third, which confifted of 
forty thoufand of the beft troops in France, was led 
by the king in perfon. c 

The battle was begun about nine o’clock in the 
morning by three hundred chofen Frenchmen, who 
marched up the lane towards the main body of the 
Englith ; but were fo galled by the archers, who 
lined the hedges, that more than one half bf “thom 
were flain before they reached the front of Edward’s 
divifion, where the reft were cut to pieces by an ad- 
vanced party commanded by lord Audley. The 
marfhals Clermont and Andrehen, who with a body 
of chofen cavalry had advanced clofe behind the men 
at arms to fupport them, met with fo warm a recep- 
tion from the earl of Warwick, and at the fame time 
fo impetuous an attack from the earls of Suffolk and 
Salifbury, at the head of a detachment from the rear 
that Clermont was killed on the fpot, and “Andrehen 


| obliged to furrender himfelf prifoner: moft of the 


corps fhared the fate of the former. The firft attack 


, of the French being thus rendered abortive, the dau- 
phin advanced to the charge, but not without great 


difficulty ; his men, difpirited at the fate of their 
companions, were not ready to follow their leader 
In this critical moment the capital de Buche fell with 
the utmoft irmpetuofity upon their rear, and threw 


| them into terrible diforder: the Englifh archers plied 


them with inceffant fhowers of arrows from every 


| quarter; while the other infantry with fwords and 


battle-axes rufhed upom them and made the moft 
dreadful flaughter. ‘The French threw down their 
arms and betook themfelves to flight, while Landas, 


\| Bodenai, and St. Venant, to: whom the care of the 


dauphin 
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‘than yeild the prize to their rivals, threatened to put 
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dauphin ahd his two brothers had been particularly 
committed; carried them off the field of battle, and 
the whole divifion followed their example! The duke 
of Orleans, ftruck with the famé panic; fled with 
the utmoft precipitation, though the greater part had 
never charged the enemyo ys ape Gy 

_ But ftill the grand divifion compofed of the houfe- 
hold troops; and headed by their king in perfon, af- 
fitted by his principal nobility, ftood firm, and 
feemed determined to difpute the, victory with the 


Englifh, who were far infetior in number, They: 


were, however, greatly difmayed at the. precipitate 
flicht of their companions, The. lord Chandois 
called out to the prince that the battle was won, and 
Edward immediately mounted his horfe; and, advan- 
ced at the head of his army to attack the main body 
of the French. The dreadful ftruggle for victory 
now began ; all that had paffed before feemed only an 
exercife of arts; in comparifon of the violent fhock 
which nowenfued. John-exerted his utmoft efforts 
to retrieve by his valour what he had loft by his im- 
prudence. The prince of Wales fell with the moft 
amazing impetuofity on a body of German cavalry 
placed in the front; and a ftubborn conteft enfued, 
Wor did- the Germans give ground till their three 
leaders, together with the.duke, of Athenes,. confta- 
ble of France, were flain ;. but being left without a 
commander, they quitted the field of battle, leaving 
the king himfelf and his young fon Philip, expofed 
to all the fury of theenemy, John now faw himfelf 
reduced to a {mall battalion of faithful friends, who 
were continually leffening by. the {words of the Eng- 
lith. At laft, wearied. out with fatigue and over- 
whelmed with numbers, he weilded the fword but 
faintly, and he might eafily have been. flain, but 
every one was emulous of fo noblea prize, and there- 
fore as they approached called outto him to furrender, 
and offered him quarter; but unwillirig to yield, him- 
{elf a prifoner to any perfon of infefior rank, he 
cried out, “ Where is my coufin the prince of Wales; 
‘¢ ¢o him only I will yield.” . Being informed that 
Edward was in another part of the field, he full per- 
fitted obftinately to defend himielf, till Sir Dennis de 
Morbec, a knight of Artois, made his way through 
the croud of affailants, and requefted John to yield 
himfelf his prifoner; and John, after being afiured 


nal of furrender: his fon Philip was alfo taken with 
him. . . 

Wearied with the toil of battle, the prince of 
Wales, who had been carried to aconfiderable dif- 
tance in purfuit of the flying enemy, was repofing 
him(elf under a tent he had ordered to be pitched for 
that purpofe, when advice was brought him that the 
king of France and his fon were furrounded, and 
either flain or taken prifoners. Edward immediately 
difpatched the earl of Warwick and the lord Cob- 
ham, at the head of a fmall detachment to enquire 
into the fate of the French monarch, and, if poffible, 
to refcue him from the hands of the foldiers. War- 
wick happily arrived foon enough to fave his life, 


The Englifh had taken the royal prifoners from’ 


Morbec : the Gafcons claimed the honour of détain- 
ing them; and fome of the brutal foldiers, rather 


both the illuftrious captives to death. Both parties 
were over-awed by the prefence of Warwick, who 


‘ approaching the monarch with the greateft_marks of 


relpeét, offered to conduct him to Edward’s tent. 
The behaviour of the prince was even, if poffible, 
fuperior to the ability and valour he had difcovered in 
the battle. Inftead of indulging a fupercilious pride 
too commonly the attendant on youthful warriors, he 
came from his tent to meet the captive king with all 
the marks of a fincere regard. He fympathized 
with his misfortunes; he comforted him in his af- 
flictions ; he paid him the tribute of praife due to his 
valour; and afcribed his own vi€tory to capricious 
fortune, or to the fuperior power of an over-ruling 
providence. He ordered a magnificent repaft to 
16 
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be prepared in-his tent for the royal prifoner, and 
he himfelf waited on him at table, as if he had been 


one of his retinue; and when prefled by the king to 


fit down, he declared with the. greateft modefty, 


‘© That it was not for a fubjeét, like him, to fit in 
*¢ the prefence of fo great a moharch.” ‘This mo- 


deration added new luftre to his glory. 


_ The generous example of Edward was imitated by~ 
the whole army; the prifoners were every where freat-. 


‘ed with the greateft tendernefs and humanity, “The. 3 


fpoils taken in the French camp, was fo great, that 
the meaneft individual. in the .Englith army found. 
himfelf placed beyond the reach.of want during the 
remainder of his life, Indeed the ranfom of the no- 
ble prifoners alone weré more than fufficient for that 
purpofe; though thefe were very moderate. ‘The 
extent of the fortunes of all were confidered; and no, 


‘nore was exacted. of them than they could eafily 
‘ {pares no man was that day impoverifhed for his 


thisfortunes ; they had {till fufficient to perform their 
military fervice for the future in @ manner fuitable to 


their rank and quality. And after a folemn thank{. 
giving was performed in the Enelifh camp for their 


late victory, Edward marched at the head of his 


army td Bourdeaux. 


A.D. 1357. ‘This fatal event was no fooner known 
to pope Innocent VI. than he fent the cardinals of 


Perigord and St. Vital to Bourdeanx, with orders to 


ufe their utmoft endeayours to bring about a peace; 
but failing in their negotiation, they confined their 
requeits to the obtaining a truce fer two years, The 
prince of Wales, who was fincerely difpofed to heal, 
the wounds both nations had received in this dreadful 
conteft, readily joiried his endeavours to thofe of the 
legates, and wrote over to the king, in fuch prefling 
terms, that his father-ferit him full powers to act as 
he thought moft conducive to the honour of his coun- 
fry: The prince hefitated not amoment: he fined 
the truce at Bourdeaux on thé twenty-third of 
March, fs noha 

After fettling the affairs of Guienne the prince 
embarked with his royal captives, and landed at 
Sandwich in Kent on the twenty-fifth of May. He 
was received in every place throtigh which he paffed 
with the greateft expreffions of joy; but he conitantly 
refufed thefe honours which were offered him, celir- 
ing that the refpect intended for him might be tranf- 
ferred with every mark of atterition and civility to 
the French monarch, He was met in Southwark by 
a thoufand of the principal citizens, of London on 
horfeback, and the mayor difplayed, on this otca- 
fion, all the pomp of the city. The éritry was truly 
magnificent. John was dreffed in his royal robes, 
and mounted ona ftatély white courfer, rerharkable 
for its fize and beauty, as well as for the richnefs of 
its furniture. Young Edward rode on the left-hand 
of his prifoner, on a little black palfry, and in a 
meaner drefs, as if ftudious to avoid every mark of 
diftinGion. The ftreets through which they pafled 
were fuiperbly adorned with plate, tapeftry, and ar- 
mour. THe proceffion reached Weftminftet-hall 
about noon, oihere king Edward, furrounded by a 
fplendid circle of the nobles, and other great men, 


| received his royal prifoner, in all the pomp of ftate, 


but at the fame time with all the courtefy as if he had 
been a neighbouring prince, who had. come volun- 
tarily to pay him a friendly vifit, All the preten- 
ions of Edward to the crown of France feemed to be 
forgotten, and John in captivity received the honours 
of a king, which were refufed him when feated on 
the throne. The Ftench mionatch behaved with fo 
much propriety on this occafion, as to fhew himfelf 
truly deferving fo generous a treatment : though con- 
quered and a prifoner, he ftill preferved the dignity 
of aking. The French noblemen and ‘knights het 
with the fame generous and humane treatment. 

The two moft powerful enemies of Edward, the 
kings of Frarice and Scotland, were now his prifon- 
ers. The latter, indeed, would have received his 
liberty long before, iad not his fubjects refuled to 
Sf pay 
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pay his ranfom. toh 
little caufe to expect any favour from a victorious 
enemy, who had reduced his country to the greatett 
diftrefs, and whom, from the late amazing fuccefs of 
his arms in other parts, might, according to the 
ufual frame of the human mind, be fuppofed not 
very ready to liften to the dictates of humanity. 
But he was deceived. Edward, moved by the in- 
treaties of his fitter, the queen confort of Scotland, 
agreed to a negotiation for fetting her hufband at 
liberty. The conferences were opened at Berwick, 
where it was agreed, ‘¢ That David fhould be fet at 


liberty, and acknowledged king of Scotland, and an- 


independent monarch, on his giving hoftages for the 
payment of one hundred thoufand marks fterling in 
ten years, by equal portions ; and that a truce fhould 
fubfift, and be inviolably obferved by both nations, 
till the whole fhould be liquidated.” : 
A.D. 1357. | This treaty being ratified, David 
returned to his kingdom, after a captivity of eleven 
years. The affairs of Scotland were hardly finifhed, 
before the two cardinal legates, who had negotiated 
the truce with prince Edward, arrived in London, 
with propofals for a peace: but of fo ftrange a na- 
ture, that Edward refufed to return them any anfwer. 
Baffled in this attempt, they demanded, in the name 
of his holinefs, the arrears of the tribute formerly 
paid to the fee of Rome, amounting to a thoufand 
marks. Edward treated this demand as an obfolete 
and ridiculous claim; and bid them tell the pontiff, 
“ That he held his kingdom of God alone, and ac- 
knowledged no other fuperior, nor would he pay 
tribute to any mortal upon earth.” 
The imprifonment of the French monarch was the 
fignal of a civil war in Paris; every ambitious perfon 
became the head of a party. Under a pretence of 
reformation, factions are generally eftablifhed. Charles, 
dauphin of France, was declared regent, and had the 
mortification of feeing almoft the whole kingdom 
revolt againft him. . Paris, at that time, began to be 
a formidable city, for it contained fifty thoufand men 
capable of bearing arms, Charles found himfelf 
obliged to releafe the king of Navarre, whom his 
father had confined. This was, in fact, letting loofe 
an enemy upon himfelf. The king of Navarre no 
fooner obtained his liberty, than he came to Paris to 
blow the coals of fedition, already fufficiently 
kindled. Marcel, provoft of the merchants of 
Paris, entered the Louvre at the head of the male- 
contents, where he caufed Robert de Clermont, 
marfhal of France, together with the marfhal of 
Champagne, to be maflacred in prefence of the 
dauphin. In the mean time, the peafants tumul- 
tuoufly affembled from all parts, and, in the general 
confufion, attacked every gentleman they met with, 
treating them as revolted flaves behave towards thofe 
fevere mafters who happen to fall into their hands. 
They revenged themfelves, by a thoufand cruel pu- 
nifhments, for the meannefs of their condition. In 
the midft of thefe convulfions of ftate, Charles of 
Nayarre afpired to the crown; and a war was carried 
on by. him againft the dauphin, till the latter was 
obliged to diffemble his refentment, by agreeing to 
a fufpenfion of hoftilities, and pardoning this too 
powerful and rebellious vaffal. The other cities of 
the kingdom followed the example of the capital: 
they fhook off the dauphin’s authority, took the 
government into their own hands, and {pread diforder 
into every province. The nobles, whofe inclinations 
led them to adhere to the crown, and were naturally 
difpofed to check thefe tumults,, had loft their influ- 
ence;, and being reproached with cowardice, on 
account of their bafe defertion of their fovereign in 
the battle of Poiétiers, were treated with univerfal 
contempt by the inferior orders. The difbanded 
foldiers, and the peafants, who had learned fome- 
thing of the art of war, formed themfelves into 
parties in the different provinces, efpecially beyond 
the Loire. One of their chiefs took the name of 
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« The Friend of God, and enemy to all the world.” 
A fellow called John of Gouge, a burgher of Sens, 
was declared king by thefe banditti, and did almoft 
as much mifchief by his depredations as . the lawful 
king had done by his misfortunes. 

A.D. 1358. During thefe dreadful fcenes of de- 
{olation” in France, a treaty was concluded between 
the kings of France and England; by which it was 
agreed, that, in confideration of Edward’s quitting 
all claim to the dutchy of Normandy, the counties 
of Anjou and Maine, and the crown of France, he 
and his heirs fhould enjoy Guienne, the Angoumois, 
Xaintonge, Perigord, Quercy, the Limoufin, Poictou, 
Touraine, Calais, Guifnes, the Boulonnois, and the 
county of Ponthieu, free and independent of the 
crown of France: and that John and the French 
nobles, who had been taken prifoners with him, 
fhould pzy, for their ranfom, four millions of golden 
crowns, upwards of amillion and a half fterling money. 
Thefe articles were fent over to the regent of France, 
who laid them before a meeting of the ftates, by 
whom they were rejected with diidain, as deftructive 
at once of the honour and fafety of the nation. Ed- 
ward was highly exafperated at this refufal, and de- 
termined to renew the war as foon as the truce was 
expired ; flattering himfelf that he fhould fucceed 
better by arms than by negotiations. — 

A. D. 1359. ' The refolution of Edward, with 
regard to an invafion of France, was no fooner 
known, than the fplendor of his former victories 
induced a prodigious number of adventurers to flock 
to his ftandard; and he croffed the fea to Calais at 
the head of an army of an hundred thoufand men. 
This force was irrefiftible, and the dauphin was too 
prudent to hazard a decifive action. He allowed 
the enemy to fpend their fury in the open country, 
while heemployed himfelf to put all the confiderable 
towns in a pofture of defence. It had been deter- 
mined in a council of war called by Edward near 
Calais, to penetrate immediately into the heart of 
France, without lofing time in taking places: a wife 
refolution, had it been punctually obferved, But 
after wafting the province of Picardy, and entering 


Champagne, Edward was defirous of ‘being invetted 


with the royal diadem of France in the city of Rheims, 
He accordingly invefted the city, where three months 
were {pent without effect, while his army daily dimi- 
nifhed by ficknefs, and he was obliged at laft to raife 
the fiege. ee: 

A.D, 1360. Early in the fpring he entered Bur- 
eundy, which, together with the Nivernois, were 
preferved from his ravages, by paying the contribu- 
tions he demanded. ‘The Brie and the Gatinois he 
plundered with the utmoft cruelty. He advanced to 
the gates of Paris, burnt the fuburbs of that city, - 
and challenged the dauphin to give him) battle; but 
not being able to make that prudent prince change 
his plan of operations, he fpread his army into the 
provinces of Maine, Beaufie, and the Chartraine. 
Here he was overtaken by fo dreadful a hurricane, 
as feemed to threaten the diffolution of the univerfe. 
The fhock of the elements, in thunder, lightening, 
and hail-{tones of a prodigious fize, ftruck the boldett 
with terror. No lefs than fix thoufand horfe, and a 
thoufand foot, were killed on the fpot. Edward, 
with all his courage, was not proof againit this dread- 
ful fcene: he confidered it as a warning from heaven 
to him, to fheathe the deftrudtive fword of war upon 
equitable terms. Penetrated with thefe fentiments, 


‘he leaped from his horfe, and proftrating himfelr on 


the ground, with his arms extended towards the 
church of Chartres, dedicated to the Virgin, he 
vowed to agree inftantly to a peace with France, if 
it could be obtained upon juft and honourable terms. 
Several hiftorians have confidered this ftorm as the 
caufe which infpired Edward with pacific difpofi- 
tions; but ‘perhaps the reprefentations of the duke 
of Lancafter had more effect on the mind of Edward 
than this deftructive hurricane. He infifted, that 
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vanced by his fucceffes : that in one day he might 
lofe the advantages he had been feveral years in ob- 
taining; and that a peace, in his prefent. circum- 
ftances, mizht be concluded, which would. annex 
feveral provinces to England., - gee, 
But whatever gave rife to thefe pacific fentiments, 
a negotiation was opened at Bretigni, where a treaty 
was concluded; by which it was agreed, that France 
Should pay, at three different times, three millions of 
crowns of gold (about a million and a half fterling) 


for the ranfom of king John: That the king of | 


England fhould renounce his pretenfions to the crown 
of France, and to the provinces of Normandy; 
Maine, Tourain; and Anjou ; and fhould receive in 
exchange the provinces of Poictou, Xaintongue, 
Perigord, the Limofin, Agenois, Quercy;  Bigone, 
Gauze, Angoumois, and Rovergne; and enjoy thefe 
territories in the fulleft manner; and without any 
feudal fubjection or homage: That the difpute be- 
tween Charles de Blois, and Johnde Montfort, with 
regard to the dutchy of Britany, fhould be candidly 
difcuffed, and referred to arbitration, under the fanc- 
tion of both kings; but if their good offices proved 
ineffectual, neither fheuld take any part in the quar- 
rel, though the fovereignty of Britany fhould remain 
to the king of France, and John de Montfort be 
reftored..to the poffeffion of all his eftates in that 
kingdom: That the king of France fhould renounce 
alliance with the Scots, and Edward his connections 
with the Flemings. Forty hoftages; among whom 
were two fons of the French king, the dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon, and many of the chief nobi- 
lity of France, were fent to England, as a fecurity 


for the performance of thefe conditions... John made. 


no difficulty to ratify the treaty, and was reftored to 
his fubjects. re ; 
A. D, 1362. This peace between the two king- 
doms being concluded in France, occafioned dreadful 
diforders in that kingdom. Vaft numbers of adven- 
turers, whe had inlifted in Edward’s army, joined the 
bands of robbers that had for fome time defolated 
the provinces. Hlabituated to pillage, and ftrangers 
to fear, they committed the moft dreadful ravages, 
and were. known by the name of ‘‘ The Companies.” 
At length. John, marquis of Montferrat; being at 
war. with the Vifcontis, lords of Milan, took the 
Companies into his pay, and freed France from thefe 
formidable bands of ruffians. . 
Peace being now reftored, young Edward miarried 
his coufin, Joan of Kent, the young and beautiful 
relit of the late earl of Holland, This’ princefs 
was daughter of Edmund earl of Kent, who had 
been beheaded in the beginning of the prefent reign 
by the intrigues of queen Ifabella and the infamous 
Mortimer; and for her exquifite beauty, fhe was 
generally known by the appellation of “* The Fair 
Maid of Kent.” The young hero, who had raifed 
the honour of the Enelifh to fo exalted a pitch, was 
now created prince of Aquitaine, and invefted with 
the property of many of the noble poffeffions ceded 
to\the Englifh by the treaty of Bretigni, He foon 
after crofled the fea, and fixed his refidence at Bour- 


deaux, where he kept a royal court, beloved and 


re{pected by all his fubjeéts, who thought themfelves 
peculiarly happy in being governed by fo great and 
generous a prince. J 

A.D. 1363. The firft payment of the ranfom for 
John having been deferred, the princes, who were 
{till hoftages at London, began to grow weary of 
their confinement, and the duke of Anjou broke his 
parole, and efcaped to Paris. This aét, fo contrary 
to the principles of honour and juftice, filled John 


with the utmoft concern ; and he determined, at all 


events, to execute the conditions of the treaty. His 
council in vain endeavoured to diffuade him from his 
defign: his purpofe was fixed, and every argument 
loft its force. “* If juftice and good faith” faid he, 


-*© were banifhed from the reft of the earth, they ought 


yet to retain their habitation in the breafts of princes.” 


bopw A. D 


the acquifition of the crown of France was not ad- 


mother’s revenge; put her to death. 


IIf. A.D. 1367: is 
This noble way. of thinking; incompatible with the 
maxims of policy, induced him to return to England, 
in order to fubftitute himfelf in. the place of his fon, 
the duke of Anjou: But he did not long furvive 
this action; which he thought abfoliitely neceflary, 
He died foon after, in the palace of the Savoy; where 
he had been royally entertained at the king’s expence, 
and the ranfom was never paid: . 

_ Lhe kingdom of Caftile was almoft in as miferable 
a Condition as France; The throne was filled by 
Peter, furnamed The Cruel; from his fanguinary and 
revengeful difpofition: He was placed in the feat of 
power while a minor, and in very unfavourable cir- 
cumftances; His father; Alphonfo XI: had. feven 
natural children by his miftrefs, Eleanor of Gufman; 
and fettled fuch confiderable fortunes on them, that 
they defied the royal authority ; while their mother, 
who enjoyed ftill more power, infulted the queen 
dowager. Caftile was therefore divided into two 
parties; one of whom joined the queen-mother, and 
the other Eleanor,’ When Peter came of age, and 
took the reins of goverriment into his own hands, he 
was obliged to maintain a war againft the faction of 
his natural brothers: He was victoridus in a decifive 
battle; took Eleanor prifoner; and, to fatisfy his 
oth Soon after; he 
married Blanche of Bourbon; who falling in love 
with the grand mafter of St. Jago, one of thofe very 
baftards who was then at war with her hufband; fhe 
joined the faction, and Peter fhut her up ina caftle. 
This greatly augmented the fury of the faction, and 
Peter was obliged to fight againft the king of Arra- 
gon and his natural brothers at the fame times; but 
victory ftill followed his ftandards; and he made a 
cruel ufe of it, He feldom forgave a crime; {o that 
alt his telatioris who had appeared in arms againft 
him, were facrificed to his refentment, and among the 
teft the grand mafter of St: Jago: During thefe 
troubles; Blanche. of Bourbon died in confinement ; 
and it was univerfally reported, that fhe fell by the 
detefted arts of poifon., Henry of Tranftamare, 
one of thofe baftards, animated. with a defire of re- 
venging at once both the death of his mother, and 


that of the grand mafter of St. Jago, entered into a 


treaty with Charles V. king of France, and a power- 
tul army was foon raifed, under the command of 
John de Bourbon. Bertrand du Guefclin; a native 
of Britany; famous for his military abilities, was 
appointed general in this expedition; and had the 
addrefs to erigage the Companies; now returned from 
Italy; to follow him into Caftile., They had been 
excommunicated by the pope, and were deeply af- 


fected by that fentence; to which they paid a much 


greater regard than to any maxims of juftice and 
humanity; though it was rot fufficient to make 
them abandon a life of. rapine and éxtortion. 

Guefclin, in his paffage to Caftile, paffed by Avig- 
non, where the pope refided, arid demanded, {word 
in hand, both an abfolution for his foldiers, and the 
fum of two hundred thoufand livres: It was in vain 
for the pontiff to plead his inability to perform the 
latter; no exciiles were admitted, and the army left 
Avignon, hallowed by the bleffing, and enriched 
with the fpoils of the holy father: 

Tranftamare, fipported by Arragon; and affifted 
by thofe troops which had increafed in their march, 
was proclaimed king in the town of Burgos: It was 
in vain for Peter to oppofe fo powerful an army with 
fuccefs, efpecidlly as the greatef part of his fubjects 
had joined the enemy againft him ;' and thought him- 
felf fortunate to efcape with his life: He firft repaired 
to the frontiers of Portugal; but being denied en- 
trance into that kingdom, he repaired to Bourdeaux; 
to implore the aid afd protection of the Black 
Prince. 

A. D. 1367; Edward efpotifed his canfe, and 
undertook to replace him on the throne of Caftile: 
His army paffed the Pyrenees in three divifions, 
each confifting. of ten thoufand horfe, At his ap- 
proach, all the Companies left Du Guefclin’s army; 

j - declaring 
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detlaring they would never draw their fwords ce 
their native prince. “But notwithftanding the efer- 
tion of the Companies, Henry de Tranftarnere ‘and 
du Guetclin were ftill at the head of an hundred thou- 
fand men. Both armies were now’ in fight of each 
other, and foon after was fought,:on the banks of 
the Ebro near the village of Navarette, the famous 
battle of that name, between Peter and the Black 
Prince on one fide; and Henry de ‘Franftamare and 
du Guefclin, on the other. Edward acquired more 
honour im this battle than Crecy and Poitiers, be- 
caufe the conteft was much longer difputed. The 
viétory was complete; above twenty thoufand of the 
enemy fell on the field of battle, and Bertrand du 
Guefclin and the marfhall of Ardrehen were taken 
prifoners. Not above four knights and forty private 
men fell on the fide of the Enghfh. Peter was re- 
eftablithed on the throne of Caftile, and Henry de 
Tranftamare obliged to fly to Arragon. 
But eratitede was not one of Peter’s virtues: he 
deceived his benefactor when he had no longer any 
need of his affiftance. He refufed the ftipulated pay 
to the Enelifh forces ; and Edward, perceiving that 
his men daily perifhed by ficknefs, found himfelf un- 
der a neceflity of leading them back to Guienne. 
Peter, however, enjoyed not long the good fortune 
he owed to the perfon he had fo ungeneroufly treated. 
The Black Prince had no fooner croffed the Pyrenees, 
and Bertrand du Guefclin paid his ranfom, than the 
baftard of Tranftamare revived the party of the 
malecontents, and du Guefclin began to raife a new 
army. The forces of Arragon, the rebels of Cattile, 
and. the French auxiliaries appeared on the fide of 
Tranftamare: while Peter’s army confifted of the 


greater part of the Caftalians, the troops of Portu- | 


eal, and the Moors of Spain; but his new allies ren- 
dered him ‘ftill more odious, and were of very little 
fervice in the day of battle. Tranftamare and du 
Guefclin having no longer the genius and fortune of 
young Edward to contend with, obtained a complete 
victory in the neighbourhood of Toledo. Peter was 
taken prifoner by du Guefelin,. and his brother Tran- 
ftamare put him to death with his own hand. 

A.D. 1369. Edward had eontraéted befides a 

very dangerous diforder during his campaign in Caf- 
tile, an enormous debt, which Peter had ungeneroufly 
refufed to pay. This obliged him to have recourfe 
to methods which tranferefs the bounds of prudent 
policy. Hetotally alienated from him the affections 
of the French, by impofing upon them an unufual 
and heavy tax. The nobility of Guienne made ftrong 
remonftrances againft this impofition, and even car- 
ried their complaints to the king of France as their 
lord paramount, The principal article in the treaty 
of Bretigni, regarded the renunciation of the fove- 
reignty, and were to have been made refpettively by 
John and Edward, but had remained unexecuted, 
though the failure in exchanging thefe renunciations 
was wholly owing to ihe chicanery of France. Charles, 
who direéted all. his affairs by the principles of po- 
licy rather than thofe of juftice, admitted the appeal 
of the nobility of Guienne, and fummoned the prince 
of Wa’es to appear pertonally in his court at Paris. 
The prince, exafperated at fo infolent and unjuft/a 
meffage, anfwered, with all the fpirit of a young 
warrior, that it fhould be at the head of fixty thou- 
fand men. Charles was not, however, intimidated ; 
he knew the declining years of Edward, the languifh- 
ing ftate of the prince of Wales’s health, and the 
extreme animofity which the inhabitants of the con- 
quered provinces had expreffed againft the Englith, 
would act very powerfully in his favour. 

A.D. 1370. The firft operations of war were 
commenced in Ponthieu, where the French met with 
very little oppofition. The dukes of Berry and An- 
jou, brothers to Charles, affifted by du Guefclin, in- 
vaded the fouthern provinces, and foon produced an 
important revolution. The ftate of the prince’s 
health would not permit him to mount on horfeback, 
pr exert his ufual activity. The brave Chandois, con- 
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{table of Guienne, was flain in one action, and the 
capital du Buche, who fucceeded him, taken _pri- 
foner in another. Young Edward faw the progrefs 
of the French with the utmoft regret; but his dif- 
temper increafed fo faft upon him, that he was obliged 
to throw up his command, and return to his native 
country. 

Incenfed at the injuries he had received front 
Charles, Edward meditated a fevere revenge, but the 
infirmities of age fuffered him not to head his armies 
in perfon, with that vigour and activity which at- 
tended him in the field of Crecy.. Sir Edward 
Knowles was for fome time very fortunate. He 
marched from Calais at the head of thirty thoufand 
men, and extended his’ ravages to the very gates of 
Paris, but without being able to ‘bring the enemy to 
a general engagement. ‘He entered the provinces of 
Maine and Anjou, and laid them both waifte: but 
part of his army being there defeated by the admira- 
ble conduét of du Guefclin, now created’ conftable 
of France, the reft were feattered and difperfed, fo 
that inftead of reaching Guienne, they took fhelter 
in Britany, whofe fovereign had entercd into an al- 
liance with England. The duke of Lancafter, ‘at 
the head of twenty-five thoufand men, made, foon 
after, the fame attempt, and marched the whole length 
of France, from Calais to Bourdeaux ; but his rear 
was fo dreadfully harafied by flying parties of the 
enemy, and his foraging parties fo frequently cut off, 
that hardly half his army reached the place’ of their 
deftination. One province after another fell into the 
hands of the enemy, till Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and 
Calais only remained in the hands of the Enghih, 
when the neceflities of Edward obliged him ta con- 
clude a truce with the enemy. 

A.D. 1376. But the lofs of his foreign domi- 


nions was not the only mortifications, the great Ed- 


ward met with in the decline of life. The paffion for 
military glory, that fired his breaft during the vigour 
of his age was now extinguifhed. His glory was 
buried in the erave of voluptuoufnefs. After the 
death of his virtuous queen Philippa, Edward at- 
tached himfelf to an infolent miftrefs; called Alice 
Pierce, who now engrofled the whole regal authority. 
The parliament on this occafion prefented’ a’ fpirited 
remonftrance, and the imperious lady was banifhed 
from the court. Edward alfo fatisfied his parliament 
in another requeft. The nation -had entertained a 
jealoufy of the great power of John of Ghent, duke 
of Lancafter, and apprehended left he fhould himfelf 
feize the crown on the -death of his father. Ed- 
ward, therefore, to remove their fears, declared, in 
full parliament, Richard, fon to the prince of Wales, 
his heir and fucceffor. Soon after this declaration, 
the ‘prince paid the debt of nature; an event that 
plunged the whole nation in the deepeft forrow. He 
died at Windfor on the eighth of June, in the forty- 
fixth year of his age. 

The character of this prince is truly amiable. His 
valour and military talents, which procured him the 
admiration of all Europe, form only a fubordinate 
part of his merit. His humanity, generofity, affa- 
bility, and moderation, gained him the efteem of all 
the world; even the moft fhininge period of ancient 
or modern hiftory would-have received a luftre from 
his virtues ; they were celebrated by his greateft ene- 
mies. Charles of France, though his kingdom had 
fuffered fo feverely from his valour, gave a noble 
mark of his high efteem for this celebrated hero. He 
caufed a folemn fervice to be performed for the repofe 
of his foul, in the church of Notre Dame, and af- 
fifted himfelf in perfon,. with the principal part of 
the nobility of France. 

A. D. 1377. The king himfelffurvived the 
death of his favourite fon but little more than a year. 
He paid the debt of nature at Shene, near Richmond, 
in Surry, on the twenty-firft of June, in the fixty- 
fifth year of his age, and the fifty-firft of his reign 
Edward, whether we confider him as a warrior, a 
legiflator, or a monarch, appears to be one of the 
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greateft pritices that ever fwayed the Eniglifh fceptre. 
The love of glory was, indeed, his predominant paf- 
fion ;, and it mult be confeffed, that he fcrupled_not 
to indulge it at the expence of humanity, the lives 
of his fubjects, and the intereft of his country, 
But it fhould, at the fame time; be remembered; that 
he was aman, and therefore fubject to errors; and 
that the diftraéted ftate of affairs on the continent, 
and the jarring interefts of its princes, concurred in 
flattering his ambition, and infpired him with ideas, 
which, otherwife, perhaps; he might never have 
conceived, ee Waticows’ ame 

But his domeftic charaéter is much greater than 
his military, which has thrown fo bright a luftre on 
the annals of England, He was gracious and ob- 
liging to the virtuous and deferving ; ftern and in- 
exorable to the diffolute and the faithlefs. He gained 
the affections of the great, though he curbed. their 
licentioufnefs : he made them feel his power, though 
they were not inclined to murmur at his feverity. 
He directed their turbulent fpirits againft a foreign 
enemy; and, by his valour and conduét, reridered 
moft of their attempts fuccefsful, In convertation 
he was at once both affable and communicative ; nor 
did he ever difdain to receive inftruction from his 
inferiors, when either their ftation or learning enabled 
them to give it, At'the fame time, he poffeffed fo 
jut a difcernment, that few princes ever made a more 
happy choice of fervants, either in the domettic, 
the civil, or the military departments. He was a 
friend to the poor, the afflicted, the fatherlefs, and 
the widow. He frequently relieved their wants; 
and his bounty was that of aking; he placed them 
beyond the reach of their miferies for the future, 
In the diftribution of rewards, he fhewed a diftin- 
cuifhed judgment ; merit was always fure of being 
rewarded. 

Edward was a friend to the conftitution of his 
country, though his paffion for glory often obliged 
him to break through the fules which ought to re- 
ftrain the royal prerogative, He always confulted 
his parliament, by which means that affembly ac- 
quired a confiderable acceffion of authority during 
his reign ;, and the Commons were no longer regarded 
with that indifference with which they had fornierly 
been treated. They often complained, and not al- 
ways without effect, of the arbitrary exertions of the 
royal prerogative, a fufficient proof that the prin- 
ciples of the Englifh conftitution, as it is now efta- 
blifhed, were then well known. In one of Edward’s 
ftatutes there is this remarkable claufe, ‘* That no 
man, of what eltate or condition foever, fhall be 
put out of his land or tenement, nor taken, nor 
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imprifoned, nor difinherited, hor put to death, with- 
out being brought in anfwer by due courfe of law.” 
But the moft popular law pafled during Edward’s 
reign, was the ftate which limited the cafes of high 
treafon, before vague and uhcertain, to three princi- 
pal heads; namely, the confpiring the death of the 
king; the levying war again{t him, and the adhering 
to his enemies: .. The bounds of treafon were, indeed; 
fo much limited by this ftatute, which is ftill in force 
without any alteration, that the lawyers were obliged 
toenlarge them, by explaining a confpiracy for levy- 
ing war againft the king; to be equivalent to a con- 
{piracy againft his life, and this interpretation has, 
from the neceflity of the cafe, been tacitly received. 
, Edward had a numerous iffue by his queen Phi- 
lippa of Hainault. bo estes 

1. His eldeit fon, the heroic Edward, generally 
called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armours. . oy Phage een andy Fes ete 

2. William of Hatfield, who died in his infancy. 
ng Lionel of Antwerp, duke of Clarence; who 
was firft married to Elizabeth de Burgh, heirefs of 
William de Burgh, earl of Uliter. After her death, 
he married Violante, daughter to the duke of Milan; 
and died in Italy foon after the confummation of his 
nuptials, without leaving any pofterity by that 
princefs. 

4 John of Ghent, duke of Lancafter; from 
whom fprung that branch which afterwards pofleffed. 
the crown. He firft married Blanche, daughter and 
co-heirefs of Henry duke of Lancafter, to whofe 
title he fucceeded. His fecond wife was Conftance, 
eldeft daughter of Petér the Cruel, king of Cattile, 
in whofe right he afflumed the arms and title of that 
kingdom. After her death, he, married Catharine 
Swinford, who had already bore him feveral illegit’- 
mate children. | 

s, Edmund de Langley, earl of Cambridge, 
Uae of Dover-caftle, and afterwards duke of 

Ork, } 

6. William of Windfor, who died an infant: 

+. ‘Thomas of Woodftock, who received the title 
of earl of Buckingham from his father, and duke of 
Gloucefter from his nephew, 

The daughters were, ; 

t. Ifabella, married to Ingelram de Coucy, earl 
of Bedford, ' 

2. Joan, who died of the plague at Bourdeaux; 

3. Blanche, who died in her infancy. 

4. Mary, married to John de Montfort; earl of 
Britany. 

5. Margaret, married to John de Haftings, ear! 
of Pembroke, 


RICHARD I. furnamed of BourpDEAUX. 


Ar De HIS prince, who was only in the eleventh 
13775 year of his age when he afcended the 
throne, was remarkable for the beauty of his perfon, 
a circumftance which, joined with the enthufiaftic 
fondnefs of the people for his illuftrious father, the 
Black Prince, occafioned an univerfal joy in the 
kingdom when he was placed on the throne of his 
anceftors, His three uncies, the dukes of Lancafter, 
York, and Gloucefter, oppofed not his acceffion: 
Indeed, their oppofite tempers and difpofitions formed 
an unfurmountable obftacle to any attempt of that 
kind, The coronation of the young monarch was 
celebrated with the utmoft magnificence, and the 
honour of knighthood was conferred upon feveral of 
the young nobility, At this coronation we mect with 


_ the firft mention in hiftory of a champion, who ap- 
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peared, completely armed, in Weftminftet-hall; where 
his majefty dined. He was attended by the high 
conftable aiid marfhal of England, and preceded by 
the heralds. When-the champion reached the middle 
of the hall, he threw his gauntlet on the ground; 
and challenged all: perfons whatfoever, who fhould 
dare to difpute his majefty’s title to the crown. The 
origin of this cuftom, which is ftill preferved, is, 
however, utterly unknown: for though this is the 
firft time we find it mentioned by hiftorians, it is, 
doubtlefs, of a much earlier date; fince Sir John 
Dimmock, who performed the office at the corona- 
tion of Richard II; was admitted to it by virtue of a 
right annexed to the manor of Scrivelfby, in Lins 
colnfhire, held by him in right of his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Sir John Marmion, 
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The parliament, which met foon after the Corona- 
tion, eftablifhed a council of regency 5 and the Com- 
mons proceeded to increale their influence, and to 
confirm their privileges. But the great power of 
the king’s uncles direéted, for fome years, the mea- 
fures of povernment. Lancafter in particular, though 
very unpopular, and of a genius not at all adapted 
to any bold enterprize, yet having been accuftomed 
to govern during the latter part of the late reign, 
took upon himfelf the chief direction of affairs, 
though neither himfelf nor his two brothers were 
named in the council of regency. ere 3 

It was fufficiently evident that a-war was, in this 
fituation of affairs, inevitable. 
with. France was ‘now expired, and: hoftilities had 
been already commenced by that formidable power, 
but no action of importance happened between the 
two kingdoms. Great preparations were, indced, 
made, and events of the greateft_confequence were 
expected, when Charles, king of France, paid the 
debt of nature, and left’ his crown to his fon, 
Charles VI. a youth only twelve years of age. 

A.D. 1381.- But though no actions of importance 
had been performed in the war againft France, the 


great expence attending” the feveral expeditions had } 


exhaufted the treafury ; and the parliament, in order 
to raife the neceflary fupplies, impofed a new and 
extraordinary tax of three eroats on every perfon, 
male and female, above fitteen years of age ; but 
they ‘ordained, ‘that in levying this tax, the rich 
fhould relieve the poor by an equable compenfation. 
As the money was immediately wanted, and the com- 
mon method ‘of gathering it would require fome 
confiderable time, the court farmed out the grant to 
afet of rapacious’ collectors, who extorted it with 
the utmoft rigour from the people. This impofition, 
added to the cruelty and prefumptuous behaviour of 
the tax gatherers, occafioned one of the moft fingular 
mutinies recorded in the annals of hiftory. The 
people had already acquired fome idea of indepen- 
dence, and given feveral indications of their. defire 
of breaking thofe chains which had fo long been 
impofed upon’ them-by a haughty nobility, En- 
thufiafm alfo affifted to-augment ‘this defire, and 
make the populace acquainted with their own im- 
portance. -One John Ball, a turbulent but popular 
preacher, vifited various parts of the kingdom, and 
every where inculcated ‘on his audience the maxims 
ef equal right and ‘liberty to all the goods of nature; 
and the tyranny of artificial diftinctions: introduced 
by a few infolent rulers, in order to agerandize them- 
felves, and degrade the more confiderable part of the 
fpecies. Doétrines like thefe, fo agreeable to the 


populace, were embraced with avidity, and kindled. 


in the minds of the vulgar thofe fparks of rebellion 
which the infolence of the tax-gatherers blew into a 
flame. , 

The infurreétion began at Deptford, in Kent; 
where one of the colleétors came to ‘the houfe of 
Walter, a tyler.by profeffion, afterwards. better 
known by the name of Wat Tyler, and demanded 
three groats for one of his daughters, The peafant 
refufed to comply with the demand, urging, that the 
was under the ;age .prefcribed by act of parliament. 
The infolent tax-gatherer, not!,only  refufed: to’ ac- 
quiefce in this, decifion, but, offered to_produce..a 
very, indecent, proof to the contrary; and, at the 
fame time, laid hold of the girl.) .Emraged. at this 
infolence, Tyler beat.out the fellow’s: brains with his 
hammer. ‘The a¢tion was highly) approved. by the 
populace of the neighbourhood, who inftantly flew 
to.arms. ‘Their example was. followed. by the pea= 
fants of Effex, Surry, Suffex, Hertfordthire, .Suf 
folk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and..Lincoln; fo- that 
even before the government had,any warning of the 
danger, the diforder was become too great. for Op- 
POLHOD aii. tear oid 

Blackheath was appointed the place of a general 
rendezvous ; end they accordingly affembled there, 
to the number of an hundred thoufand men, under 
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| their principal leaders, Wat Tyler, and Jack Straw: 
‘The duke of Lancafter was now on the borders’ of 
Scotland, and the number of regular troops “in the 
kingdom very inconfiderable, fo that the govern- 
ment was thrown into the utmoft confufion, as hav- 


A council was called in the Tower, where a refolu- 


to enquire the caufe of this tumultuous meeting. 
The mutinous rabble received the meflengers with 
the moft haughty infolence; and returned for anfwer, 
“‘ That they were come to fpeak to the king about 
certain important affairs ; and’ defired he would re- 
pair to their camp in perfon, and hear what they 
had to propote.” Many of the council, particularly 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, and Sir Robert Hales, 
the treafurer, oppofed the king’s going in’ perfon to 
treat with the rebels; thinking it at, once both dero- 
gatory to his dignity, and dangerous to his life. 
But it being reprefented to’ the council, that the in- 
furgents ‘were in full march for London, “and that it 
would be impoffible to prevent their gaining admit- 


| tance into the city, the king went dowh the river in 


a barge, as far as Rotherhithe; but on approaching 
the fhore,' he perceived fuch fymptoms of tumult 
and infolence, that he put back, and returned to 
the Tower. 

Exafperated at this difappointment, the peafants, 
who were by this time joined by the city rabble, 
advanced'to the bridge, and threatened to burn the 
fuburbs firft, and then the capital itfelf, if the ates 
were not immediately opened. Intimidated ‘by this 
threat, which they were‘able to carry into execution, 
their demand was complied with. ‘They tntered the 


of excefs. 


to afhes, Another party fet fire to the Temple, 


| while a third repaired to the clegant monaftery of 


St. John of Jerufalem, at Clerkenwell, near Smith- 
field, and burnt the whole ftruéture, together with 
all the books, records and papers. They beheaded 
all the gentlemen. that fell into their hands, and ¢x- 
preffed a particular animofity againft the lawyers 
and attornies. Eee ; 

The next morning they divided thetnfelves into 
three bodies: ‘The firft divifion, under Jack Straw, 
the fecond leader in command, marched to Highbury 
manor, about two miles to the northward of London. 
The fecond retired to Mile-End. And the third, 
under the command of Wat Tyler himfelf, took up 
their ftation in St. Katharine’s, and round the Tower, 
to prevent the efcape of the minifters and noblemen 
who had taken fhelter in that fortrefs, and whom the 
rabble had devoted to deftruction. The king, who 
had alfo ‘retired thither for farety, finding the for- 
trefs, which was but weakly garrifoned, and almoft 
deftitute of provifions, incapable of making any 
long defence, found means to, efcape (during thie 
night; and hearing that-the rebels at Mile-End were 
the moit tractable, and had-expreffed a defire of treat- 
ing with the government, he repaired thither, ‘and 
demanded to know’ the reafon for this tumultuous 
aflembly.; telling them, that-he was their king, that 
he was come to;hear jand redrefs their grievances, 
They infifted upon a general amneity ; ithe abolition 
of all flavery; liberty ef trade in all, matket-towns, 
without, paying cither toll or impoft., and \that a 
ftated rent fhould-be laid upon lands, inftead of the 
fervice impofed upon villanage. ‘Lhefe reqtiefts the 
king: granted very readily, but infifted om their laying 
down their arms immediately. . They made no diff 


| culty of obeying; and returned very quietly to their 
own Houfes, leaving, a. few of each parith to carry ° 


down, with themt the general pardon, and charters of 
their freedom. ; 


- 


‘ing every thing to fear from this lawlefs affembly.~ 


tion was taken’ to fend ‘a ‘meffage to the infurgents, 


city, and immediately gave a loofe to evety fpecics . 
They piundered the houfes of the moft 
wealthy citizens, and. abufed their perfons, together 
| with thofe of their wives and’ daughtets, A ‘party 
| of them ran immediately to the duke of Lancafter’s 
| palace in the Savoy, and foon reduced that mapnifi- 
cent ftructure, together with all its fplendid furniture, 
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- But the rebéls under Wat Tyler were of a more 
ferocious difpofition. They were determined ‘to ‘re- 
venge the:evils they had fuffered on the heads’ of the 
nation, and, if poffible, carry the romantic fcheme 
of governinent they had formed into ‘execution. 
Accordingly, while the king was treating with one 
divifton of the infurgents, Wat Tyler demanded ad- 
mittance into'the Tower ; and the garrifon were fo in- 
timidated: by the multitudeof rebels, that they ‘re- 
fufed todefend the place, andthe gates were accord- 
ingly thrown. open. This pufillanimous condué&, 
raifed the infolence of the rabble to the hichelt pitch, 
and their behaviour was at once both brutifh and 
barbarous. They feized Simon Sudbury, archbifhop 
of Canterbury, then chancellor, dragged him ‘to 
Tower-hill, and beheaded him with the utmoft info- 
lence. Sir Robert Hales, lord treafurer, and Lege, 
the Flemith farmer of the land-tax, fuffered the 
fame fate. » DAC 
- This fuccefs, inftead of fatiating the vengeance, 
increafed the fanguinary difpofition of the rebelss 
every perfon of any note that fell into their hands, 
was facrificed as a victim to their lawlefs barbarity. 
The citizens now faw their error in admitting fuch a 
turbulent’ multitude mto the city. Their favage 
practices rouzed them to:revenge, and recovered them 
trom their confternation. Walworth, the lord-mayor, 
and Philpot, one of the aldermen, promifed the 
king, that they would fupport him againft the rebels, 
provided fome method could be found to amufe them 
with propofals. | Sir John Newton was therefore fent 
to acquaint them, ‘that the Effex men had. accepted 
certain conditions from the government, in confe- 
quence of which they had retired peaceably to their 
habitations; and that he. was empowered to offer 
them the fame terms,- on their making the fame fub- 
miffion; » But the favage plebeians, flufhed with 
their late fuccefs, had'now formed the moft chimeri- 
cal defigns ; they propofed to murder the king, to- 
gether with all the whole nobility, and bury all 
government in a general anarchy, in order to deftroy 
every {pecies of fubordination, and render all men 
equal... Tyler, therefore, made no other anfwer to 
the king’smeflage, than that he would confent to a 
peace if he: liked theterms,-. Three different charters 
_ were fent fucceffively by Richard, in the {pace of a 
few hours, but were all reyected with the moft pro- 
voking infolence. 


The miniftry and principal men of the city were | 


now thoroughly exafperated, and Richard, attended 
by the lord mayor, and chief officers of London, 
rode to Smithfield, Sir John Newton was again fent 
to the demagogue, inviting him to 4 conference with 
the king, in order that his majefty might know his 
demands, and, if poffible, give his confent to their 
being granted. Tyler now feemed to be alarmed, 
and moved towards Smithfield, at the head of the 
rabble, with a very flow and defultory pace. New- 
ton told him the king was waiting for him, and de- 
fired he would quicken his march. ‘* Make what 
“* hafte you pleafe yourfelf,” replied: the infolent 
~ rebel, “¢ I fhall take my own time.” Thetrue reafon 
for this delay in the demagogue, arofe from his ex- 
pecting a large reinforcement from Hertfordfhire and 
the adjacent counties, and therefore he would will- 
ingly have deferred the conference till their arrival. 
But theg 

their fchemes, and therefore unwilling to fuffer them 
to exercife their favage barbarity any longer. The 
magiftrates of London had affembled a large body 
of well-armed and well-affected citizens, and Sir Ro- 
bert Knowles was jult arrived at the head of a thou- 
fand veterans. When Tyler came into Smithfield, 
where the king waited for him, Sir John Newton told 
him that both decency and duty required that he 
_fhould be uncovered in the prefence of his fovereign ; 


but the traitor, inftead of complying, was fo highly |} ec lf, ) 
| his feat, and fhaking his fift at the pontif, told him 


offended, that he would have fheathed his dagger in 
his breaft, had not the king fuddenly advanced, and 


drew off his attention, by afking what he had to ré- | 


~ 
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| I will be your leader.” : 
| of the king, the infurgents followed him implicitly ; 


| down their arms and begged for quarter. 


government was now in a capacity to defeat | 


{ of the church. 
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queft? Tyler was greatly difconcerted; ‘and made 
fuch extravagant propofals; ‘and delivered’ himflf in 
fo incoherent a manner, that the king could make no 
reply. “He demanded thatall the ancient laws (hould 
be abolithed’; thatvall bondmen fhould be free ; that 
all-warrens, parks and chafes fhould be laid open, 
and every perfon, ‘the poor as well as ‘the rich, 
fhould have free liberty to fifk fowl; and ‘hunt in 
every part of thekingdom. He added feveral other 
particulars relative tothe levelling feheme he had 
formed, but in fo confufed a manner that they were 
hot underftood. The king not being able to compre. 
hend the meaning of what this illiterate leadér. had 
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| advanced, returned no an{wer; which Tyler confider- 


ing as a contemptuous refufal, raifed his dageer, and 
at the {ame time laid hold of the bridle of the king’s 
horfe.. Walworth, the mayor; who had with difi- 
culty curbed his refentment at the behaviour of thié 
audacious rebel, was now fo éxaf{perated ‘ that: he 
drew his {word, and ftruck him fo violent a blow; 
that he fell to the ground, where he was inftantly 


| difpatched by Philpot. 


The rabble, feemg their leader fall, prepared to 
take a fevere revenge, and a dreadful laughter would 


| doubtlefs have enfued, had not Richard prevented it 


by an amazing prefence of mind. He ordered hig 
company to ftop;, advanced alone towards the en- 


| raged multitude, and with an affable and intrepid 


countenance afked them, “ What isthe meaning of 


| this diforder, my good people? Are you angry beu 


caufe you have loft your leader? 1.am your kings 
Over-awed by the prefence 
mb? 

and he led them into the fields near Iflingtén to pret 
vent the confequences of any diforder that might 
arife from .an attempt to reduce them to obedience. 
Dhey had no fooner left the city, than they perceived . 
a large body of forces marching towards them under 
the command of Sir Robert Knowles,» A panic im: 
mediately feized the whole multitude: they threw 
¢ Knowles 
propofed that all the ringleaders fhould be put’ to 
death, but the king would not permit any faneuinary 
methods to be taken, and they were accordingly 
difmiffed with the fame chartérs their:companions had 
received: Thefe ‘charters ‘were, however, foon’ af- 
ter revoked by the parliament, and the leaders of this 
extraordinary rebellion feverely punifhed.: Such was 
the end of a faction, which threatened the deftruction 
of the kingdom; but as the deluded populace had 
no diftinguifhed leader, they could not have long 
contended with the royal authority. “Such tempetts, 
which. were then common in Europe, ferved, how: 
ever, to fhew what fort of government then pre- 
vailed, 

This remarkable inftance of intrepidity and _pre- 
fence of mind in Richard, who was now only fixteen 
years of age, infpired the people with the hicheft 
expectations of his future behaviour. But the pre- 
fages of early youth are often deceitful. As Richard 
advanced in ycars, his conduct abundantly demon- 
ftrated that their hopes were built dn a delufivefoun- 
dation; it was foon evident, that he wanted both 
judgment and capacity. Whatrendered this want of 
ability the more alarming to the Enelith was the 
unfettled ftate of affairs. on the continent, and which 
threatened to involve all Europe in confufion.. On 
the death of Gregory X. Brigano, bifhop of Barri, 
was elected pontiff, and took the natne of Urban VI, 


| But his paffionate and turbulent difpofition rendered 


hith ai very improper perfon to be ‘plated at the head 
He had not long been feated in St. 
Peter’s chair, “before he declared; in full confiftory, 


| that he was determined topunith the kings of France 
| and England, as the difturbers of the peace of Chrifs 
| téndom. Cardinal dela Grange, a Frenchman, and 


equally paffionate with the pope himfelf, rofe from 


that “he lied.” | This rath word involved all Europe 
in confufion. " 
Molt 


\ 
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Mott of the cardinals, fhocked at the brutal dif 
_pofition of Urban, withdrew to F ondi, in the king- 
dom of Naples, where they declared the late election 
void, and proceeded unanimoufly to the election of 
a new pontiff, and Robert, fon to Amadeus III. 
count of ‘Geneva, was elected, and took the name of 
Clement VII. The new pontiff was a perfon of great 
parts, eloquent, polite, liberal, and allied to moft 
ef the princes of Europe. The emperor, England, 
Flanders and Hungary, declared for Urban; France, 
Scotland, Savoy, and Lorraine, for Clement. All 
the religious orders were divided : the do¢tors and 
univerfities joined alfo in the conteft, The two popes 
beftowed on each other the appellations of Antichrift 
and Ufurper, and proceeded to mutual excommuni- 
cations. A civil and religious war was kindled in 
Europe, and the moft horrid cruelties committed by 
both parties. 

A. D. 1382. Clement preached up a crufade 
againft Richard and his fubjeéts ; while Urban not 
only fulminated his excommunications againft all the 
adherents of Clement, but alfo fent over a’ com- 
miffion to Henry Spencer, bifhop of Norwich, no- 
minating him the leader of a crufade againft his 
rival. With this commiffion the pope fent him ple- 
nary powers, as his legate, to grant the fame indul- 
gences to all who engaged in this expedition, as to 
thofe who carried arms againft the infidels. 
publication of this crufade in England anfwered the 
moft fanguinary wifhes of the pontiff. The nobility, 
gentry, clergy, and almoft all ranks of people, en- 
gaged in it with the fame ardour and alacrity as if 
they had been going to fight againft an enemy that 
threatened to put a period to the Chriftian name. 

A.D. 1383. The utmoft difpatch was ufed in 
embarking the forces; and the bifhop landed at 
Calais on the fourth of May, at the head of fifty 
thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe. His firft 
attempt’ was upon Gravelines, which he carried by 
affault. Intimidated by this fuccefs, the inhabitants 
of Dunkirk opened their gates to the vitor. Bour- 
bourg, Caffel, Berg, Furnes, Nieuport, Oftend, 
Blankenberg, and all the towns on the fea-coaft as 
far as Sluife, followed the example of Dunkirk. 
Alarmed at this progrefs or the Englith, the count 
of Flanders determined to give them battle. Nor- 
wich, depending on the enthufiaftic difpofition of his 
followers, marched to meet the enemy, anda bloody 
battle enfued, in which the count was totally de- 
feated. The king of France, at the head of an army 
of an hundred thoufand men, now advanced to check 
the progrefs of the crufaders. The prelate, on a 
general mutter of his forces, found that they amounted 
to ninety thoufand men, occafioned by the continual 


arrival of frefh reinforcements from England. But | 


many of thefe were the very dregs of the people, 
and at once ignorant of difcipline and impatient of 
command. It was, however, refolved in a council of 
war, to fight the French army; but this was oppofed 
by a large party of the troops, who infifted on their 
befieging Ypres, where they expected to acquire an 
immenfe booty. It was in vain to oppofe this {trange 
determination ; and the bifhop, in order to prevent 
a. mutiny in his army, was obliged to undertake the 
reduction of that place; a ftep which ultimately 
proved fatal to his enterprize. The approaches were 
carried on with great intrepidity; but he was at laft 
obliged to raife the fiege, and fend to England for a 
reinforcement. But fo many difficulties occurred, 
that the feafon was loft before any thing could be 
effected ; and the bifhop returned to England with 
the poor remains of his army. 

This mifcarriage of the prelate did not, however, 
put an end to the fchifm in the church: it lafted 
forty years; during which fpace of time, religion 
was made a pretence for the greateft enormities, It 
was during this period of papal confufion, that John 
Wickliff, a fecular prieft educated at Oxford, and 
diftinguifhed for the aufterity of his life and manners, 
ventured to inculcate tenets nearly the fame with 
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thofe propagated by the refcrmers in’ thedixteénth 
century. Hedenied the doctrine of the real. pre- 
fence, the merit of confeffion and monaftic vows, 
and the fupremacy of the pope. He maintained, 
that the numerous ceremonies of the church were 
deftructive of true piety ; that the fcripture was the 
fole rule of faith, that the church was dependent 
on the ftate, and ought to poffefs no temporal wealth ; 
and that no taxes ought to be levied upon the people 
till the riches of the ecclefiaftics had been expended 
in the fervice of the kingdom. | Thefe opinions, 
which had their rife from the ufurpations and abufes 
of the clergy, being well calculated to flatter the 
people, excited them to rebellion. Wickliff was, 
however, protected againft the attempts of the ec- 
clefiaftics by many of the greateft men in the king- 
dom ; particularly theduke of Lancafter, who greatly 
favoured the doétrines of this firft reformer. Wickliff 
being fummoned to appear ina fynod held by the 
bifhop of London in St. Paul’s cathedral, the duke 
accompanied him ; and in the courfe of his examina- 
tion, infulted the bifhop, and even» proceeded to 
threats ; upon which the fynod broke up in. great 
confufion. The profelytes of this reformer were 
called Wickliffites, and Lollards; but as the princi- 
pal leaders foftened or retracted thofe tenets which 
were moft obnoxious to the church, this innovation 
produced no revolution. The refpect, however, for 
the holy fee, was every day diminifhing, and the 
violent {chifm already mentioned contributed ‘greatly 
to open the eyes of the people, and roufe them from 
that fuperftitious lethargy which had fo long affected 
the inhabitants of Europe, . 

A.D.1385. The Scots had taken: advantage of 
the minority of Richard to difturb the peace of the 
northern counties, and’ a large army was raifed to 
chaftife their infolence. Richard headed his army if 
perfon. He entered Scotland by Berwick, while 
the Scots, who dreaded a pitched battle with the 
Englith, abandoned the low country, croffed) the 
Englifh borders on the weft, and plundered the 
counties of Weftmoreland, Cumberland, and Lan- 
cafhire. Richard, in the mean time; advanced to 
Edinburgh, and deftroyed all the towns and villages 
that lay in his rout. He teduced that city to athes. 
He treated in the fame manner Perth, Dundee, and 
other places in the low country. But when ‘he was 
defired to march towards the weftern coaft, in order 
there to wait the return of the enemy, and take a 
fevere revenge on them for the devaftations they had 
committed, his impatience to be in England, and 
enjoy his ufual pleafures and amufements, were more 
prevalent; and he carried back his army, without 
effecting any thing by thefe mighty preparations. 

The French court had long been defirous of wrett- 
ing their fea-ports out of the hands of the Enelith ; 
and they were perfuaded that an opportunity now 


offered for that purpofe; the duke of Lancafter 


having carried into Spain all the flower of the Enelifh 
military force, in order to profecute his empty claim 
to the crown of Caftile. Great preparations weré 
therefore made in France for an invafion of England, 
as the moft proper method of fucceeding in their de- 
fign. They collected an immenfe fleet and army. at 
Sluife. All the nobility of France were engaged ‘in 
this enterprize, and the Enelifh were kept for fome 
time in perpetual alarms. The French army, when 
reviewed at Arras, confifted of eighty thoufand men 
at arms, with their followers on horfeback, befides a 
prodigious number on foot. Twelve hundred and 
eighty-feven fhips of all forts were ready at Sluife to 
carry over this numerous army ; and feveral warlike 
engines of a new conftruétion were put on board the 
fleet. This amazing armament engaged the attention 
of all Europe. The Englith were intimidated, par- 
ticularly the city of London. The militia of the 
kingdom were ordered to the fea-coaft ; the ports and 
harbours were put in a pofture of defence; and all 
the beacons on the coaft prepared for giving the 
aiarm, whenever the enemy fhould appear. A fleet — 
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was alfo fitted out to guard the channel, and every 
prudent meafure which reafon could fuggeft was pur- 
{ued with the utmoft care and alacrity. 

But the fafety of England was principally owing 
to other caufes. Ambition and envy, fo often the 
deftruction of public undertakings, had poifoned 
the French councils. Theduke of Berry, a prince 
of acoyetous and aipiring difpofition, was no friend 
to this undertaking, im which he thought neither his 
dignity nor intereft had been fufficiently confulted, 
and therefore determined to render the whole abortive. 
In order to this, he proceeded fo flow in affembling 
the troops, that it was the middle of September be- 
’ fore he joined the army at the head of his divifion. 
The forces were, however, embarked; and the fleet 
failed out of the harbour with a fair wind. But they 
had not left their own coaft above two hours before 
the wind changed to the oppofite quarter, and a 
dreadful ftorm fucceeded, which, in a few hours, 
{cattered the whole navy. Some of the fhips were 
driven back into the harbour of Sluife; fome were 
dafhed on the rocks, others foundered at fea, and 
many of the ftragglers were taken by the Englifh. 
Such was theend of thofe mighty preparations which 
had held all Europe in fufpence. 

Richard had for fome time confidered the fubjec- 
tion in-which he was held by his uncles with great 
regret, and determined to break thefe ignoble chains. 
Accordingly he threw himfelf into the arms of Ro- 
bert de Vere, earl of Oxford, a young nobleman of 
an agreeable figure, but of very diffolute manners, 
more calculated to corrupt the prince: thanto govern 
the kingdom. This favourite engroffed the affection 
of Richard, who knew not how to fet bounds to his 
liberality. He created him duke of Ireland, and 
conferred on him for life the fovereignty of that 
ifland ; even the whole authority of the government 
was by degrees lodged in his hands, Michael de la 
Pole, the chancellor, and lately created earl of Suf- 
folk, was another of his favourites. He was pof- 
fefled of great military talents, and had ferved in the 
army with applaufe. He had alfo been employed in 
feveral embaffies and treaties-of peace, in. all. which 
he had diftinguifhed himfelf by his prudence, inte- 
grity, capacity and judgment; but his: particular 
friendfhip for the duke of Ireland rendered him ob- 
noxious to the people. 3 

The princes of the blood, and the chief nobility, 
who now faw themfelves ftripped of their power, 
determined, to attack the favourites, and recover'their 
former influence. An impeachment was accordingly 
drawn up againft the chancellor, and Gloucefter un- 
dertook to carry itto the houfe of lords. It was, 
however, thought proper to. obferve the appearance 
of decency at leaft, and.accordingly the commons 
fent a meffage by their fpeaker to the king, import- 
ing, that unlefs the chancellor was removed, they 
could not proceed in the difpatch of public bufinets. 
Richard, who little expected a motion of this nature, 
received the addrefs with an indignation he could not 
conceal.. He toid the fpeaker very fharply, ‘* That 
it would better become the parliament to attend to 
the bufinefs for which they werefummoned, than to 
concern themfelves with his fervants.”? Nor did he 
give them leave to renew their addrefs : he fet out 
immediately for Eltham in Kent, left his’ prefence 
fhould be conftrued as a fanétion to the proceedings 
of the parliament. 

The king having thus withdrawn himfelf from the 
national council, a meffage was fent him by the duke 
of Gloucefter and the bifhop of Ely, defiring him, 
in the name of the parliament, to return : declaring, 
in cafe of refufal, that they would immediately dil- 
folve themfelves. Richard finding himfelf unable to 
refift, was obliged to be contented with ftipulating, 
that except finifhing the prefent impeachment againtt 

Suffolk, no attack fhould be made againft any other 
of his minifters. The accufation was at once both 
frivolous and unjuft ; but innecence was buta poor 
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defence againft thé turbulent envy of the barons ; 
Suffolk was condemned and depofed from his office.- 

This ftep was an introduction to greater exceffes. 


| Gloucefter and his affociates, indeed, obferved their 


ftipulation with the King, they attacked no more of 
his minifters,; but they proceeded. much farther , 
they attacked the regal power. The king was de- 
prived of his authority; and the exercife of the fove- 
reign power entrufted to fourteen commiffioners, 
whofe jurifdiction was limited to a twelvemonth, 


though it was fufficiently evident, that the party of 


Gloucefter never meant to re-inftate their monarch in 
his prerogatives. They obliged him not enly to fign 
this commiffion, but to take an oath never to infringe 
it. Richard, however, entered a proteft aeainft this 
violence at the end of the feffion, declaring, that the 
prerogatives of his crown, notwithftanding his late 
conceffion, fhould ftill be deemed entire and unim- 
paired. | 

A.D. 1387. This proteft had no effeét on the 
commiffioners : they proceeded direétly to the’ exer- 
cife of their office ; and Richard found himfelf defti- 
tute of all authority. The king was, however, de- 
termined to make one attempt for the recovery of his 
power. He affembled the judges and lawyers, who 
made no fcruple of declaring, that the commiffion: 


| was derogatory to the royal authority ,; that thofe 


who procured it, or advifed the king to confent to 
it, were punifhable with death; that thofe who com- 
pelled him were guilty of treafon , that thofe were 
equally criminal who fhould perfevere in maintaining 
it; that the king has the right of diffolving parlia- 
ments when he pleales, that the parliament while 
they fit, muft proceed firft upon the kine’s bufinefs ; 
and that they cannot, without the king’s confent, im- 
peach any of his minifters and judges. 

It was not long before the duke of Gloucefter and 
his party were informed of this fecret confultation, 
and immediately had recourfe to arms, and demanded 
that the perfons who had feduced the king by their 
pernicious counfel, fhould be delivered up as traitors 


to the ftate... Afew days after they appeared in his 


prefence armed, and attended’ by their followers; 
where they accufed the archbifhop of York, the duke 
ef Ireland, the earlof Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefilian, 
and, Sir Nicholas: Bramble, as public and dangerous 
enemies tothe kingdom. The duke of Ireland faved 
himfelf by flight; but the others were condemned 
and executed. .Force became the only rule of law in 
thofe unfortunate times, when. the paffions of the 
great feemed to-have:annihilated every idea of juftice. 

A.D. 1388. During the {cenes of anarchy in the 
Englifh government, the Scots purfued their deful- 
tory war with great advantage; but nothing worthy 
a place in hiftory happened till the beginning of Au- 
guft, when they entered. Northumberland with a finall 
army, confifting of three hundred horfe and ‘two 
thoufand foot, all veterans, and commanded by the 
two Douglafes, the earls of Fife, Murray, and Dun- 
bar, the moft celebrated commanders in the Scottiflt 
army. They ravaged the whole country through 
which they paffed, and advanced as far as the gates of 
Newcaftle, where the lord Henry Piercy, furnamed 
Horfpur, fon to the earl of Northumberland, firit 
oppofed them.’ ‘But his troops were defeated, and 
himfelf was unhorfed in fingle combat by the younger 
Douglas, who having feized his lance, vowed to carry 
it to Scotland as.a trophy of his vitory. Inflamed 
with rage at his late misfortune, Hotfpur vowed that 
Douglas fhould never carry his lance to Scotland in 
triumph. He accordingly collected a body of fix 
hundred horfe and eight thoufand foot, and putting 
himfelf at their head marched in purfuit of the enemy, 
without waiting for a reinforcement of ‘troops that 
weré haftening to join him under the command of 


| the bifhop of Durham. 


Elated with their late fuccefs the Scots had under- 
taken the fiege of the caftle of Otterborn,: and were 
lying before that fortrefs when Piercy, by forced 

Uu marches, 
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marches, reached-their camp. Rage had ftifled pru- 
dence in the breaft of Piercy : he would not delay 
the engagement for a moment, though his troops 


were fo greatly fatigued with their long marches, and | 


though night was approaching when he came up 
with the enemy. 


they feparated without either obtaining the victory. 


The moon. rifing at midnight, however, occafioned | 


he. battle to be r d with great fury, and at aft | | 
Be thee eg horcatee L | amnefty which Richard-had voluntarily confirmed : 


victory declared -for the Scots, Douglas was. flain, 
and Piercy taken prifoner.’ 


.o Ae D. 1389. « The. king’s authority feemed now | 
totally annihilated ; the combination of the princes | 


of. the -blood and chief nobility had fo far engrofled | ‘ : : 
| crown, notwithftanding the pardon they had received. 


the royal power, ‘that, a revolution was apparently 
inevitable. But the event proved otherwife. Richard, 
who was now in his twenty-third year, declared, in a 


full.council held at Eafter, his intention of direéting _ 
the affairs of his kingdom and houfhold by his fole | 


authority, and taking into his own hands the reins of 
government. No oppofition being made to fo ‘rea- 
onable a defign, Richard immediately demanded the 
great teal fromthe. archbifhop of Canterbury, and 
gave it.to William. of Wickham, bifhop of Win- 
chefter.. He removed the duke of Gloucefter and 
the, earl of Warwick. from the council-board, and 
fupplied their places with others whom he thought 
more worthy of his confidence. ‘The bifhop of Here- 
ford was deprived of his office of treafurer, and the 
earl of Arundel of that of admiral. Thefe changes 
were made without. the leaft oppofition, the dukes 


of Gloucefter and York affeéted to return to their | 


duty ; and-Richard,. by. paffing. a.general amnefty, 
and remitting fome fubfidies which had been granted 


him-by. parliament, acquired. the affeCtions of the | 
people, who eafily pafs from one extreme to another. | 


The kingdom from this period enjoyed. tranquillity 


for a confiderable' time, A: truce of twenty-five years | 


was concluded with France, which was followed with 
the reftitution of Breft:and Cherbourgh ; and Rich- 
ard, who was now a widower, was affianced -to the 
daughter of Charles. VI. though fhe: was then only 
feyen years of age. This alliance was thought ne- 
ceflary in order to fupport the king againft the enter- 
prizes of his uncles, who envied the power of his 
minifters. Li 

A.D. 1397... But this confederacy. with France 
gave offence to the Englifh, who -had contracted a 
violent antipathy again{t that nation and the ‘con- 
ductof Richard, was, not calculated to procure the 
refpect of his fubjeéts. A flave.to pleafure, and in- 
capable of applying himfelf to:bufinefs; under the 
dominion of favourites, on whom he profufely la- 
vifhed the revenues of the crown, and the grants of 
the;people.;\ and fullying the dignity of his rank,: by 
admitting. perfons of very mean condition to his fami- 
larity ; he was confidered as totally unworthy of 
wearing the Enelifh crown. 

Gloucefter took advantage of the king’s weaknefs 
to renew his. intrigues. 
the court; hardly ever appeared) in council: but to 
oppofe the meafuresof the adminiftration,; and ex- 
erted all his abilities to cultivate and increafe his po- 
pularity with the nation. The inveétives he em- 
ployed againft the government, againft the long 
truce concluded with Charles, and: againft the mar- 


riage of Richard; joined to his addre{s in fomenting | 


the hatred againft France, and in reviving the defire 


of ravaging again that hoftile kingdom, made the | 


deepeft impreffions on the minds of a'people difpofed 
at all times to.revolt, and ever impatient under. ima- 
ginary diftrefs., 

4 The miniftry faw:their danger, and the king, whofe 
precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation,ordered 
Gloucefter to be unexpectedly arrefted, The attempt 
fueceeded ; the duke was hurried on board a. fhip 


lying in the river ready to receive, and carry him over || 


to Calais, where alone it was thought he could be 


His ORY vO. ANeG LAN D. 
| fafely detairiedyin'-cuftedy... The *earls»of Arundel 


He attacked the Scots with all the } ‘ In : 
fury. of a difappointed warrior, but the darknefs | reaved of all poffibility of refiftance. 


rendered it impoffible to continue the conteft, and | 


| proved fatal to: Richard. 


He abfented himfelf from ||laws of the-kingdom. 
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and Warwick werefeized at the fame time :othe male- 


| contents were aftonifhed:and: over-awed: by beine fo 


{uddenly deprived of »their leaders ; and the dukes of 
Lancafter and York,.with the earls. of Derby and 
Rutland, having joined the miniftry, they were be: 


To put afinal period tothis oppofition, a parlia- 
ment was immediately fummoned at Weftmintter, 
and the members entered with violence: into all the 
meafures of the court..: They annulled the a¢t of 


they profecuted the archbifhop of Canterbury, the 
earls of Arundel, Warwick, and other noblemen, 
feveral of whom were condemned and executed, for 
having been engaged in former attempts againit the © 


The profecution againft Gloucefter was juft going to 
be commenced, when intelligence of his death ar- 
rived. It was pretended that he died fuddenly of an 
apoplexy ; but it was the general opinion that he had 


1 been murdered in confequence of orders from his 


nephew ; » and in the fucceeding reign, undoubted 
evidence was produced in: parliament’ of his having 
been fuffocated with pillows by thofe who had the 
care of his perfon.. Thus fell Thomas ‘of ‘Wood- 
ftock, duke of Gloucefter, the vi€tim of “his ene- 
mies treachery, and of his own imprudent conduct. 
With many. great and good qualities, he joined an 
inordinate thirft after popularity, in the purfuit of 


| which he too often loft fight of that refpeét which 


fhould always be preferved to majeity ; and whatever 
advantages he might intend to procure to his country, 
the meaiures he took for that purpofe were fuch as 
no court, that had the leaft regard to its own honour 
or confequence, could fuffer implicitly. 

The death of Glotcefter was no fooner known, 


| than his brothers,. the dukes of Lancafter and. York, 


haftened to London at the head of a numerous body 
of forces, threatening to’take the moft fevere revenge 
on the authors of this execrable tragedy, not except- 
ing even the king himfelf.» Richard had, however, 
taken all the precautions: neceffary to divert the force 
of the expected ftorm.' He had not only gained over 
the parliament to his:devotion’; but alfo collected an 
army. of twenty thoufand veterans, and ftationed them 
in the neighbourhood of London.» Nor: did’ he de- 
pend on the forces he. had raifed ; he had: recourfe 
alfo to the milder methods of negotiation, and: the 
two brothers, finding that all refiftancewwould ‘be in 
vain, liftened to an accommodation. 

A.D. 1398. But the party of the duke of Glou- 
cefter washardly fupprefied before another arofe which 
The principles of honour 
were at this time fo little known among the nobility, 
that Henry duke of Hereford, fon to ‘the duke of 
Lancafter, accufed, before the council, the duke of 
Norfolk, of having fpoken in private many flander- 
ous words againft the kine. Norfolk gave him the 
lie, and offered to prove his innocence by fingle 
combat, .a method of trial then authorized. by the 
The challenge:was accepted, 
andithe difpute ordered to be decided: according to 
the laws of chivalry, :in prefence of the king ‘and his 
whole court. . 

Both the noblemen appeared on the day appornted, 
the trumpets founded, and. they were preparing to 
rufh againft each other, when the king interpofed, to 
prevent the effufion of noble blood, and: command- 
ed them to depart the kingdom ; but. their fentences 
were unequal , the exile of Norfolk was for life ; 
but Hereford only for ten years... Both, however, 
obeyed the royal mandate. Norfolk, who knew he 
had nothing to expect from Richard, retired into 
Germany, and afterwards to Venice, where he {oom 
after’ paid the debriof nature: he did not: live 
to fee the revolution which. {oon happened, ‘in his 
country. The duke of Hereford.“was«more re- 
figned to his fate, he waited.on the king to take. his _ 
leave before he quitted the kingdom, and: this fub- . 

miffive 


“miffive and refpectful behaviour had fuch an effeé& 
upon Richard, that he remitted four years of the 
time affigned for his banifhment; and alfo empowered 
‘him, by letters patent, to‘enter into immediate pof- 
feffion of any eftates that might fall to hin during his 
exile, and to poftpone the homage till his return. 
A:D.1399. Hereford had left the kingdom only 
a few months, when his father, John of Ghent, duke 
of Lanéafter, paid the debt of nature; and his fon, 
in confequence of his rights, and the letters patent 


he had received, defired to be put in poffefhon of the - 


eftate and jurifdiction of his father. But Richard, 
to the eternal {tain of his memory, denied this requeft, 


revoked the letters patent he had given to Hereford, | 


decreed his banifhment fhould be perpetual, and con- 
fifcated all his paternal eftate. 
Hereford was highly exafperated at this fcene of 


complicated iniquities. He was of a bold and enter- 


prizing fpirit: he had fignalized his courage and in- 


trepidity both at home and abroad: he was beloved || 
by the people, and adored by the foldiers. He was | 
always cool, fedate, and prudent, and was con- | 


fidered as the only Englifh prince that déferved the 
public confidence and efteem. His misfortunes were 
lainented,’ and the injuries he had recetved complained 
of by all ranks of people. He was fecretly invited 


ritance. Hereford, now duke of Lancafter, deter- 
mined to embrace the generous offer; and an event 
Yoon happened which gave him all the advantage he 
could defire: aed 

Roger Mortimer; earl of Marche, lord-heutenant 
of Ireland, had been lately killed in a rencounter 
with a {mall party of the Irith; and Richard, in 
order to reduce the rebels to fubjection, and revenge 
the death of the prefumptive heir to his crown, re- 
folved to pafs over into that ifland, and head his army 
in perfon. He accordingly embarked at Briftol ; 
and, after a fhort paflage, landed at Waterford, at 


the head of two thoufand: men at arms, and ten: 
Struck with confternation at fee- 


thoufand archers. 
ing the king of England at the head of fo powerful 
anarmy, the moft confiderable part of the'rebels fub- 
mitted, and the reft weie foon reduced to obedience. 

Lancafter embraced this opportunity of returning 
to England. -He embarked at Nantz with. a retinue 
of fixty perfons, and landed at Ravenfpur in York- 
fhire, where he was immediately joined by the lords 
Willoughby, Rofs, D’Arcy, and Beaumont, and 
feveral gentlemen of diftinétion, attended by a nu- 
merous body of vaffals and adherents. A few days 


after, his party was increafed by the arrival of the 
earl of Northumberland, with his fon Hotfpur Piercy,, | 


and his brother the earl of Weftmoreland, at the 
head of fuch a numerous body of forces, that Henry’s 
fmall retinue was increafed to an army of. fixty thou- 


fand men. ' Lancafter now took a folemn oath, that |] 
his fole defien in this invafion was that of recovering || 


the dutchy of Lancafter, unjuftly detained from him. 
At the fame time, he invited all his friends in Eng- 
land, and all lovers of equity and their country, to 
fecond him in this reafonable and moderate preten- 
fion. Fhe duke of York, who was left guardian of 
the realm during the king’s abfence, aflembled an 


head to St. Albans; but upon reviewing. his forces, 
the foldiers declared to a man, that they would not 
draw a {word againft Henry of Lancafter. The 
guardian himfelf did not, indeed, feem to be well 
affected to the caufe he had undertaken to defend: 
he made no difficulty of declaring, that he would 
fecond his nephew in recovering his juft rights, It 
ig, therefore, no wonder that he liftened to a meffage 
fent him by Henry, who intreated him not to oppole 
a loyal and humble fupplicant in the recovery ot his 
legal patrimony. The guardian was fo far from 
oppofing, that he joined the party of Henry; and 
his foldiers followed the example of their leader with 
the utmoit acclamations of joy. 


OR Ap i: 


| what courfe to purfue. 


|| refuge in Wales. 
to’ retutn to England, and affured of being fufh- } 
ciently fupported in the recoyery of his lawful inhe- | 


| ranny and .mifconduct. 


| depofed their fovereign. » 


~ Lancafter was now mafter of the kingdom ;. and 
marched directly to Briftol, where fome of Richard’s 
minifters had fhut themfelves up, in order to defend 
the fortrefs againft the attempts of an enemy whofe 
fayour they had no hopes of obtaining.. The garri- 
fon, however, made but a poor defence; they foon 
furreridered ; and Henry, yielding to the requeft of 
the people, ordered the earl of Wiltfhire, Sir John 
Buffy, and Sir John Green, who were taken prifoners, 
to be executed immediately, without even the form 
of atrial. An aét of barbarity which at once fufh- 
ciently difplays the ferocious manners of the times, 
and the injuftice of Heriry’s proceedings. 

_ Richard no fooner received intelligence of this 
invafion, than he haftened over from Ireland, and 
landed in Milford-haven with a body of twenty 


| thoufand men. But his foldiers, like the reft of their 


brethren, were fo ftrongly attached to the fortunes of 
Henry of Lancafter, that his army melted away like 
{now before the fun; and Richard foon perceived 
that he was inno condition of meeting the enemy. 
Diftraéted with a variety of thoughts, he knew not 
Wavering and irrefolute, he 
knew not whom to truft, or whom to fear, At 
lefigth he determined to defert his forces, and take 
Accordingly he retired, with the 
dukes of Exeter and Surry, the bifhop of Carlfle, 
and a few other attendants, to Conway-caftle , pro- 
pofing to take the firft opportunity of embarking 


| for Ireland or France, and there wait for fome fa- 


vourable crifis of recovering his crown, which he 
was now incapable of defending. 

Senfible of his danger, fhould Richard find means 
to execute his defign, Henry difpatched the earl of 
Northumberland, with the {trongeft profeffions of 
loyalty and fubmiffion; and that nobleman, by the 
moft infamous-treachery and falfe oaths, made him- 
felf mafter of the king’s petfon, and carried him to 
his enemy at Flint caftle. Lancafter lolt no time in 
conveying his royal captive to London, where he was 
received with the mot barbarous infults, and) com- 
mitted to the Tower. But though Lancafter had 
acquired poffeffion of the perfon, of his fovereign, 
he was very uneafy with regard to the beft method of 
difpofing of that unfortunate monarch, and feveral 
councils were held on that fubjeét., At laftutiwas 
refolved to perfuade Richard, to.make a formal.re- 
fignation of his power, and to precure an authentic 
confirmation of the deed, by. the parliament; . For 
fome time Richard refufed to'‘fubmit to fo humuliat- 
ing a circumftance ; but at laft, finding himfelf aban- 
doned by all his friends, and fenfible of his incapacity 
to refift the torrent of popular hatred, or, perhaps, 
defirous of gaining time to faye-his life, and procure 


| affiftance from France, Richard fubmitted;, and, in 


the prefence of a: great number of lords afiembled 
on the occafion, the king furrendered up the. crown, 
{ceptre, and other enfigns of royalty’; and then, tak- 
ing the fignet-ring‘from:his finger, he prefented it to 
the duke of Lancafter. At the fame time; he de- 
fired the archbifhop of York, and the bifhop of 
Hereford, to notify to.the parliament his refignation 
of the crown; and to acquaint them, that he wifhed 
his coufin, the duke of Lancafter, might be chofen 


| his fucceffor. 
army of forty thoufand men, and marched at.their || 


But Henry, well. knowing that this refignation 
would ‘plainly appear the refult. of force, he pro- 
pofed, notwithftanding the danger of the precedent 


| to himfelf and his pofterity, to have the king fo- 


lemnly depofed im parliament, for his pretended ty- 
Accordingly a chargé; con- 
fitting of thirty-three articles; was drawn up againtt 


| him, and prefented to that affembly ; who, without 


examining one.of the articles, though many of them 
were falfe: in fact, and. though all. of them. turned 


| chiefly om arbitrary a¢ts, of which the late reign fur- 


| nifhed many ftronger examples , the barons, though 
guilty themfelyes. of ‘fo many illegal violences; una- 
‘nimoufly, and with the confent of the Commons, 
Nor was there found more 

than 


‘ 
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than one man. who had courage and virtue fufficient 
to ftand up, and plead in defence of his unhappy 
mafter. This was the bifhop of Carlifle, who nobly 
fuftained the caufe’ of fallen majefty, _amidft this 
univerfal difloyalty and violence, But his eloquence 
was exerted in vain; and Lancafter, exafperated at 
the bold truths he. uttered, fent him prifoner to the 
Tower. 

The crown was now declared vacant: upon which 
the duke of Lancafter arofe from his feat ; and after 
croffine himfelf on his forehead and breaft, and call- 
ing upon the name of Chrift, he declared, ‘In the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 
that the vacant throne belonged to him, as the.de- 
fcendant of Henry II. and “ through the right 
which God had fent him, with the affiftance of his 
friends, to recover a kingdom which was on the point 
of being ruined by mifconduét and oppreffion.” 

In order the better to conceive the meaning of 
thefe perplexed and obfcure expreffions, it muft be 
obferved, that Henry of Lancafter, fuppofing. the 
throne really vacant, was not the immediate heir. 
The duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the late 
duke of Lancafter, had left a grandfon, whofe title 
was therefore preferable to that of Henry. He 
therefore went back as far as Henry III. in order to 
avail himfelf of. an abfurd but popular tradition, 
which fuppofed that Edmund, earl of Lancatter, fon 
to Henry III. was really the elder brother of Ed- 
ward]. but that, by reafon of fome deformities, in 
his perfon, he had been poftponed in the fucceffion, 
and his younger brother impofed upon the nation in 
his ftead.. This-pretence was, however, deftitute of 
the leaft foundation, but the parliament made no 
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inquiry; the moft palpable abfurdities would have 
paffed for truths; and Henry was placed on the 
throne.of England. ¥ 

The unfortunate Richard did not long furvive the 
lofs of his crown ; he {oon fell a viétim to the lawle!s 
ambition of his enemies; but the manner of his death 
is uncertain. Fabian tells.us, that Sir Piers Exton, 
and others of his guards, fell upon him in the caftle 
of Pontefract, where he was confined; and that 
Richard, wrefting a pole-axe out of the hand of one 
of the affaffins, defended himfelf fo nobly, that he 
put four of them to death before they could finith 
their bloody purpofe. But it is more probable, that 
he was ftarved to death in prifon ; becaufe his body 
was expofed in public, and no marks of violence were 
obferved upon it. © He died in the thirty-fourth year 
of his age, and the twenty-third of his reign, 

Richard was a very weak prince, and entirely in- 
capable of holding the reins of government in thefe 
ferocious times, when the utmoft diforder and licen- 
tiouf{nefs had fpread themfelves through the whole 
kingdom, In more peaceable ages, he might haye 


| {wayed the fceptre without incurring the hatred, per- 


haps with the applaufe of his people. But every 
thing was hoftile during this period; and the genius 
and abilities of his father were {carce fufficient to 
curb the licentioufnefs of his ferocious nobility. 
Richard funk. in the unequal conteft. But all the 
evils which have been imputed to his government, 
feem to have procecded lefs from a fettled defign of 
eftablifhing arbitrary power, than from the infolence 
of victory, and the neceffities of the king’s fituation. 
Richard left no pofterity, either legitimate or ille- 
gitimate. 


ok. Ep ia RY. IV. furnamed of BoLInGBRok®. 


AWD. HE ufurpation of Henry was fo palpable; 
ere te and the right of Edmund Mortimer, earl 
of Marche, fo clear andevident, that all the courage, 
capacity, and difcernment of the new monarch, were 
neceffary to prevent the diforders that attended ‘the 
commencement of his ‘reign. The -feffion’ of par- 
hiament, which met'on the fixth of October, had 
hardly finifhed the bufinefs of fettling the kinedom, 
before a con{piracy was forrned to deprive Henry of 


in this’defign, and in order to render their under- 
taking fuccefsful, they prevailed on one Maudlin, a 


prieft, who greatly refembled Richard both in fhape } 


and features, to perfonate that unfortunate prince, 
when’ their fcheme was‘ripe for execution. . 

The confpirators were perfuaded, that it would not 
be difficult to furprize Henry, who was then in a bad 


frate-of health at Windfor, attended by a few of his | 


nobility, It was thetefore agreed, in order to aflem- 
ble a fufficient nuinber of perfons without fufpicion, 
to propofe a tilting-match of twenty on a fide, to be 
held at Oxford. Henry was to be invited to be a 
fpectator of this manly exercife. If he accepted the 


invitation, they imagined it would be very ealy ‘to | 


feize his perfon: if he’ refuted it, they were to march 
fecretly to Windfor-caftle, where they flattered them- 
felves with obtaining an eafy admittance. 

A. D. 1400. Every’ particular “was conduéted 
with the utmoft precaution, and on the point of be: 
ing carried into execution, when Henry difcovered 
the whole defign by the treachery of the earl of 
Rutland. The king perceived his danger, and fud- 


| head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law. 


| The firft of the Lancasrzr Live that filled . the Englifh. throne. 


denly withdrew to London; and the confpirators, 
who came’ to Windfor with'a body of five hundred 
horfe, found that they were betrayed. The infur- 
gents were feized, and executed without any trial, 
conformable to the practices of thefe ferocious times, 


| and which will always be the cuftom when violence 
| ftifles the voice of law and equity. 


The earl of 
Rutland now exhibited the moft fhocking fpetacle 


| to every one who was not totally deftitute of the 
a crown to which he had no legal ‘claim.’ Several of | 
the principal nobility of the kingdom were engaged | 


common feelings of humanity. He prefented to 
Henry, ‘as a teftimony of his return to loyalty, the 
The in- 
famous Rutland, who thus difhonoured his birth by 
fo bafe an action, had been inftrumental in the death 
of his uncle, the duke of Gloucefter; and had de- 
ferted Richard, by, whom he. had been trufted, and 
from. whom he had received the ereateft marks of 
friendfhip and efteem. The moft deteftable perfidies 
are conftantly committed by thofe who have no other 
rule of conduét than their own intereft, 

Henry faw all the danger of his Gtuation; and 
well knew, that the late executions mutt give rife to 


| animofities that are always dangerous to the royal 


authority ; and therefore determined, if poffible, to 
gain the clergy over to his party. It was fufpected 
that he had imbibed all the principles of his father 
in favour of the Lollatds; but he now made no 
difficulty of facrificing his principles to his intereft. 
He caufed a law to be paffed by the parliament, 
whereby it was enacted, that when any heretic, who 
relapfed, or refufed to abjure his Opinions, was de- 
livered over to the fecular arm by the bifhop or his 
commiffaries, h¢ fhould be committed to the flames 
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by the civil magiftrate, before the whole people. 
This fanguinary ftatute was the fource of additional 
diftrefs to the people, who were already fufficiently 


acquainted with misfortunes. Nor was it long be- | 
fore fo execrable a law was carried into execution: 
William Soutre, rector of St. Ofithes, in London, 


having embraced the doétrines of Wickliff, was con- 
demned by the fynod of Canterbury, and the un- 
happy man perifhed in the flames for his opinions. 

The unfettled ftate of the Englifh government 
encouraged Glendour, a defcendant of the ancient 
princes of Wales, to make incurfions into the Eng- 
lith territories. A troublefome and tedious war was 
kindled, which the Welfh prince long fuftained by 
his valour and attivity; affifted by the natural ftrength 
of that country, and the untamed fpirit of the in- 
habitants. In one of thefe encounters, the earl of 
Marche, who had armed his followers in defence of 
Henry, was taken prifoner. But notwithftanding 
his loyalty, Henry fuffered hirnh to remain in cap- 
tivity; nor would he permit the earl of Northum- 
berland to ranfom him, though he owed his crown 
to the affiftance of that powerful family. 

A.D. 1401. The Scots alfo took advantage of 
the diforders of England, and committed dreadful 
ravages in the northern counties. The largeft divifion 
of the enemy, confifting of twelve thoufand men, 
was headed by Archibald, earl of Douglas. Hotfpur 
Piercy attacked the invaders at Homeldon, or Haly- 
down-hill,; and after a furious engagement, obtained 
a complete victory. Above feven thoufand. Scots 
were killed on the field of battle; and the earls of 
Douglas, Fife, Angus, Athol, and Montieth, with 
a great number of other officers of diftinétion, were 
taken prifoners, Henry no fooner received intelli- 
gence of this victory, than he wrote a letter, full of 
the warmeft expreffions of gratitude, to the earl and 
his fon; but at the fame tire, ftri€tly enjoined them 
not to ranfom any of chet prifoners. This was 
regarded as an arbitrary ufurpation of power; all 
prifoners being, by the laws of war, which then 
prevailed, the fole property of the victors. 

A. D. 1403. ‘The family of Northumberland 
were highly exafperated at this command of Henry, 
who owed his crown chiefly to their power. Thomas 
Piercy, earl of Worcefter, brother to the earl of 
Northumberland, had other caufes to excite his re- 
fentment. He had been made vice-chamberlain and 
admiral by Richard: he loved the perfon of his old 
mafter and benefaétor while living, retained a grate- 
ful fenfe of his benefits after his death, and could not 
but deteft Henry, as the author of his murder, and 
the ufurper of his crown. He therefore joined his 
brother, to drive from the throne a perfon who had 
no title to fill it, and whofe power was founded on 
the blood of his mafter. Preparations were accor- 
dingly made by the powerful family of the Piercies 
for wrefting the fceptre from the hands of Henry. 
An alliance was concluded with Glendour ; and Hot- 
fpur offered earl Douglas his liberty without ranfom, 
it he would join the Northumberland army; a pro- 
pofal which that martial nobleman very readily ac- 
cepted, as he had long borne an inveterate hatred to 
the whole houfe of Lancatter. 

An army was foon affembled ; but before the 
troops were ready to take the field, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was feized with a fudden illnefs at Ber- 
wick, and the chief command devolved upon Hotfpur 
Piercy, who led his forces to Shrewfbury, in order to 
join the troops of Glendour. Piercy now fent a 
manifefto to Henry; in which he renounced his alle- 
giance, and fet that prince at defiance. He likewife 
enumerated all the grievances of which the nation fo 
loudly complained, and which he was now deter- 
mined to redrefs. He accufed Henry of perjury: 
for foon after his landing at Ravenfpur, he had fworn 
upon the gofpels, in prefence of the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, that his fole intention was that of re- 
covering poffeffion of the dutchy of Lancatter, and 


that he would ever remain a faithful fubjeét to king 
” ‘ 
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Richard. He aggravated his guilt in firft dethroning, 
and then murdering that prince ; and in) ufurping 
upon the title of the houfe of Mortimer; to whom 
the crown juftly belonged; both by lineal defcent, 
and the declaration of parliament. He complained 
loudly of the cruelty exercifed againft the earl of 

» Marche, who was fuffered to remain a captive in the 
hatids of the enemy, nor were any of his friends 
permitted to treat for his ranfom. He charged him 
with perjury in loading the nation with heavy taxes ; 
after having fworn, that, without the utmoft neceflity, 
he would never levy any impofitions upon his people. 

Henry anfwered this manifefto, in order to excul- 
pate himfelf from the crimes with which He was 
charged ; and accufed the Piercies, in his turn, of 
having excited an unnatural rebellion againit the 
eftablifhed government; and againft him, who had, 
on all occafions, diftinguifhed them from the reft of 
his fubjeéts by every act of munificence and friend- 
fhip that a fovereign could beftow upon his moft 
favourite counfellors.” He offered to lay afide every 
privilege of prerogative, to grant the Piercies a fate 
conduct, and fuffer them to lay all their complaints 
before their peets, where they fhould be candidly 
heard, and, if well founded, both theirs and the 
public grievances redreffed. 

But Henry was not to learn, that remonftrances 
were of very little ufe among his ferocious nobility ; 
aiid fortunately for him, he had, at that time, an 
army which had been aflembled againft the Scots, 
ready to take the field. Piercy, who did not fo foon 
expect to be oppofed by a royal army, was obliged 
to abandon the fiege of Shrewfbury, which he had 
juft invefted; and prepare for an engagement. He 
encamped at Hartlefield, where he reiolved to hazard 
a battle, though he had not yet been joined by Glen- 
The great bravery of the two leaders 
promifed an obftinate conteft for the palm of victory ; 
and the equality of the two armies, each being about 
twelve thoufand men, a number which rendered them 
not unmanageable by the commanders, gave fuffi- 
cient reafon to expeét, that the field of battle would 
be deluged with the blood of the contending parties. 

The fhock was at once both dreadful and conftant. 
Henry’s infantry at firft gave ground, and the whole 
army would have been thrown into confufion, had 
not the impetuous valour of Piercy and Douglas 
given the royalifts an opportunity of rallying. Thefe 
two chiefs fought fide by fide, and opened them- 
{elves a paffage to the fpot where the royal ftandard 
was erected, and where they knew Henry fought in 
perfon, both contending who fhould have the honour 
of encountering the royal warrior. Piercy fupported 
that renown which he had acquired in fo many bloody. 
combats; and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now 
his friend, {till appeared his rival amidft the horrors 
and confufion of the battle. Their ardour, however, 
proved fatal to their caufe: they charged with fuch 
defperate fury, and pierced with fuch rapidity the 
ranks of the enemy, that few of their men could 
follow them. They were foon furrounded by heaps 
of dead bodies, and the royal ftandard was thrown 
to the ground. Nor did Henry flinch from the 
ftorm of battle; he expofed his perfon in the thickeft 
of the fight. His gallant fon, whofe militaty at- 
chievements afterwards became fo famous, and who 
here performed his apprenticefhip in arms; followed 
the example of his father; and even a wound, which 
he received in the face with an arrow, could not 
oblige him to quit the field. Henry, however, in 
order either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perfon, or to encourage his own men by the belief 
that he was prefent every where, had drefled feveral 
perfons in the royal garb; and the {word of Douglas, 
who feemed determined that the king of England 
fhould fall by his arm, rendered that honour fatal to 
many. But while both armies were contending in 
this furious thanner, Piercy fell by an unknown hand, 
This accident decided the victory in favour of the 
Above two thoufand five hundred gentle- 


XX men 
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men are faid to have perifhed in that fanguinary con- 
teft ; but,the perfons of the moft diftinction. in the 
royal army were the earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh 
Shirley, Sir Nicholas Ganfel, Sir, Hugh Mortimer, 
Sir John Maffey, and Sir John Caverly, About fix 
thoufand private men perifhed, of whom two thirds 
belonged to Piercy’s army. . The earls of Worcetter 
and Douglas were taken prifoners ;. the former was 
beheaded at Shrewfbury, but the latter difmiffed with- 
out ranfom, on account of his valour. 

During thefe tranfactions the earl of Northumber- 
land, being recovered from his illnefs, was advancing 
at the head of a very confiderable body of troops to 
reinforce his fon’s army ; but hearing of the total de-. 
feat of Piercy’s forces, and that the king was ad- 
vancing againft him at the head of his victorious 
troops, he fhut himfelf up in Warkworth caftle. He 
afterwards difmiffed his army, and came to the king 
at York. Northumberland pretended that his fole 
intention of raifing an army was to mediate a peace 
between the two parties, and Henry, unwilling to 
drive fo powerful a nobleman to defpair, admitted his 
apology, and granted him a pardon, At the fame time 
he publifhed a proclamation, requiring all his, fub- 
jects to defift from plundering the eftates and houfes 


of the rebels, and. even to reftore what they had 


forcibly carried away, 

A.D. 1405. Notwithftanding the defeat of the 
army of the Piercies, and the death of the earl of 
Worcefter and Henry Hotfpur, that family were ftill 
in great credit with the public, their fufferings ac- 
quired them an additional efteem. Thomas Mow- 
bray, earl of Nottingham, fon totheduke of Nor- 
folk, whom Henry, while only duke of Hereford, 
had accufed of high-treafon, and by that means pro- 
cured his perpetual banifhment, and Richard Scroope, 
archbifhop of York, ftill continued to harbour an 
implacable rancour againft Henry. The duke of 
Northumberland alfo, who well knew that he fhould 
never be cordially forgiven, was {till determined to 
procure redrefs for the wrongs his family had receiv- 
ed. Accordingly he joined thefe malecontents, and 
a plan was concerted for taking the field againift 
Henry. The confpiracy foon after received an addi- 
tional ftrength by the junction of the lords Bardolf, 
Haftings, and Fauconbridge, and a great number 
of gentlemen of figure and fortune in their refpective 
counties. The earl of Northumberland vifited the 
courts of France and Scotland, in order to prevail 
upon thofe powers to fupport the confederates and 
wreft from the hand of Henry the f{ceptre of Eng- 
land. He was received with the utmoft refpect, and 
met with great encouragement in his negotiation. The 
hopes of foreign affiftance gave new lite to the con- 
fpiracy, and a plan was formed for making an infur- 
rection in the north, while the French, not only made 
a defcent in Wales, but alfo laid fiege to the moft 
important places belonging to the Englih .on the 
continent. - Glendour alfo joined the confederacy, 
which now became truly alarming. 

Henry was not idle in endeavouring to break the 
force of the gathering ftorm. He fent an army into 
‘Wales, under the command of his fon, who attacked 
one of Glendour’s detachments, and obtained a 
complete victory. The confpirators now perceived 
that Henry was no ftranger to their intentions, and 
precipitately took the field, before the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was ready to join their army. A mani- 
fefto was alfo publifhed by the archbifhop of York 
again{t Henry, in which he reproached that prince 
with his ufurpation of the crown, and the murder of 
the late king ; requiring that the right line fhould be 
reftored, and all the public grievances redreffed. 
~The earl of Weftmoreland, affifted by feveral no- 
blemen of confiderable power in the north, having 
been appointed to watch the Scottifh marches, no 
fconer heard of this infurreétion, than he advanced 
at the head of his forces, hoping to furprife the re- 
bels before they were prepared for defence. He was 
deceived ; for on his reaching Shipton-Moor, he per- 
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_was unable to fupport this laft misfortune. 


AID. 140%. 


ceived the infurgents; amounting to feventeen thou-,. 


fand men, drawn up in excellent order; and teady to 
engage. Weftmorland, not being able to give the 
enemy battle; had recourfe to negotiation; and pre- 
vailed upon the archbifhop and the earl of .Notting- 
ham to lay down theif arms, and fubmit themfelves 
to the government. 
received advice that Henry himfelf was within three 


) 


The infurgents, who had juft 


days march, at the head of a powerful army, and 


that it would be impoffible for the earl of Northum- 


berland to join them before the royal body of forces 
arrived, agreed to the propofals, and difbanded their’ 


troops. 

But Henry refufed to confirm the terms offered by 
Weftmorland; he determined to make thefe muti- 
nous leaders feel the weight of his refentment, But 


knowing that the trial of the archbifhop, if conduét-, 


ed in the ufual form, would prove both. troublefome 
and tedious, and that the celerity of the execution 
alone could render it fafe and prudent, he determined 
to follow the ferocious cuftoms of the age, and put 
the prelate to death, without the form of atrial, He 


accordingly applied to,Sir William Gafcoigne, the 


chief juftice, to pafs the fentence of high-treafon on 
the archbifhop. _ But Gafcoigne refufed to act con- 
trary to the laws of his country. 
thorpe was therefore appointed a judge on this occa- 
fion ; who, without any indictment, trial or defence, 
condemned the prelate to fuffer death. Nor was the 


Sir Wilham Ful-_ 


execution of the fentence delayed; the archbifhop 


immediately fuffered in a very ignominious manner. 
This was the firft inftance in England of a capital 
fentence being inflicted on a dignitary of the church. 
Theearlof Nottingham, Sir John Lamplugh, and 


Sir. Robert Plumpton, fuffered at the fame time. 


The pope was fo highly incenfed at this alarming at- 
tack on the privileges of the church, that, he pro- 


nounced the fentence of excommunication againit all 


who were concerned in the death of the archbifhop ; 


and it was with great difficulty that Henry, by the 


prevailing eloquence of large fums of money, pro- 
cured ab{olution., 

The news of this defeat no fooner reached the ears 
of the earl of Northumberland, than he fled ‘into 
Scotland, together’ with lord Bardolf ; and Henry 
foon reduced all the caftles belonging to thefe noble- 
men. But the unfortunate earl did not long enjoy 
the benefit of this afylum; an event foon after hap- 
pened which obliged him to feek his fafety on the 
continent. Robert II. king of Scotland, was by 
no means qualified to hold the fceptre in. thefe fero- 
cious times. _ He was a prince of a flender capacity, 
but extremely innocent. and inoffenfive, virtues 
which were then fo far from being admired, that they 
rendered him contemptible. His brother, the duke 
of Albany, a prince of a more violent and boifterous 


_difpofition, affumed the reins of government; and 


defirous of rendering his power perpetual, he threw 
David, the eldeft fon of Robert, into prifon, where 
he was inhumanly ftarved to death. James, a younger 
brother of David, was now the only obftacle that op- 
pofed the tyrant from mounting the throne on the 
death of his brother. Senfible of his fon’s danger, 
Robert embarked him on board a fhip, in order to 
fend him into France, not doubting but he would 
there find fufficient proteétion from that friendly 
power. But Robert was deftined to misfortunes : 
the fhip was taken by the Enelifh, and Henry, not- 
with{tanding the truce which fubfifted between the 
two crowns, refufed to reftore the young prince to 
liberty. Worn out with grief and infirmities Robert 
He funk 
under the weight of his diftrefs, and left the govern- 
ment in the hands of his brother. Henry now faw 
allthe importance of his acquifition: the duke of 
Albany was entirely dependent on the Englifh mo- 
narchy ; becaufea fingle attempt to prejudice the in- 
tereft of Henry would be fufficient to pull him from 
throne. James was about nine years of age when he 
was firft brought to London ; and if any thing could 
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atone for this breach of faith, it was the excellent 
éducation which Henry beftowed upon him, and 
which afterwards fitted him for filling the throne of 
his anceftors with great applaufe. Jt is not natural 
to think, that the duke of Albany would, in thefe 
circumftarices, venture to protect a nobleman fo ob- 
noxious to Henry as the earl of Northumberland, 
and he accordingly retired to France. 

A.D. 1407. But that nobleman; impatient of 
exile, landed in the north of England with lord Bar- 
dolf, hoping his prefence would be fufficient to roufe 
the Enelifh to arms. He was not wholly, miftaken ; 
he was joined by a party of Scottifh free-booters, and 
as he advanced his little army confiderably increafed: 
Pleafed to find the inhabitants had not yet loft their 
affections for his family, he continued his march, 
made himfelf mafter of feveral caftles which. had 
been reduced after the fatil battle of Shrewfbury,. 
and appointed Thirfk in Yorkfhire, the general ren- 
dezvous of his army. The government was alarmed 
at the great fuccefs which had attended the beginning 
of Northumberland’s, infurreétion,; but. there was 
now no royal army ready to march againft the rebels. 
Sir Thomas Rokefby, fheriff of Yorkfhire, thought 
it his duty to ftop the progrefs of the infurgents, and 
accordingly raifed a confiderable body of forces, and 
advanced tomeet them. The earl of Northumber- 
land was equally defirous of coming to an action 
with the fheriff, perfuaded:that if he could defeat 
Rokefby’s forces, he fhould not only difappoint 
Henry of fo effential a reinforcement, but alfo, by 
this fuccefs, engage the city and county of York to 
declare in his favour. Accordingly he put his army 
in motion, and met Rokefby on Beaham-Moor, where 
a bloody engagement enfued, in which the rebels, 
after an obftinate refiftance,. were totally routed, and 
both the earl of Northumberland and lord Bardolf 
fell inthe conteft. This fortunate event, together 
with the death of Glendour, which happened foon 
after, freed Henry from all his domeftic enemies. No 
more attempts were made to tear the laurel from his 
brow ; he enjoyed the crown he had ufurped with- 
out any farther oppofition from the friends of the late 
unfortunate Richard. ; 

But though Henry had no domeftic enemy to con- 
tend with, his days were embittered as a parent by 
the irregular courfes of the prince of Wales. He 
was now inthe full vigour of youth, and of an ac- 
tive, fprightly fpirit. While he was employed in the 
field, no ‘actions of an immoral tendency ftained 
his character. Buta life of indolence was not at all 
agreeable to his nature. The diftruft and jealoufy of 
his father having removed him from all fhare in the 


public bufinefs, he plunged himfelf, with the utmoft 


violence, into all the extravagances of debauchery, 
and blufhed not for a conduét the moft diforderly and 
licentious. But his outrages proceeded lefs from a 
depraved difpofition, than the violence of his tem- 
per, which being not directed to ufeful objects, in- 
duced him to give full fcope to his paffions. But 
many gleams of fpirit and magnanimity were ob- 
ferved to break through the cloud which a wild con- 
dué& had thrown over his character. 

A.D. 1412. One of young Henry’s favourites 
having been indiéted for fome mifdemeanor, was con- 
demned, notwithftanding all the intereft: the prince, 
who was prefent at the trial, could make in his favour, 
Young Henry was fo incenfed at the iffue, that he 
{truck Sir William Gafcoigne, the judge, as he fat 
upon the bench. But the magiftrate was not to be 
intimidated ; he acted with a fpirit fuitable to his 
charaéter, and inftantly ordered the prince into cufto- 
dy. This fally of paffion in the prince was immedi- 
ately fucceeded by a noble return of reafon; he fuf- 
fered himfelf, with the utmoft refignation, to be con- 
duéted to prifon by the officers of juftice. When the 
king was informed of this tranfaétion, he faid, ‘1 
thank God I have a judge poffeffed of fo much cou- 
rage to execute the laws, and of a fon endowed with 


-tured to exercife. 


‘end was vifibly approaching. 


Y IV; A: D. 1414. 
fo much obedience; as to {ubmit to fuch Chaftife- 
ment.” he ag 

_ During the reign 6f Henry the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings defetve mire attention than thofe reéiating 
either to military or foreign tranfactions. The éom-. 
mons had now attained a very confiderable fhare of 
Importance, and it became an object of policy to di- 
rect their eletion: This circumftance had been 
complained of during the preceding reign; and was 
made one of the articles of the charge againft R ch- 
ard; but it continued ftill unredreffed : Henry pur- 
fued the fame meafures he had fo feverely cenfured in 
his predeceffor. He was, However, obliged to court 
popularity, and this gave the commons an opportu- 
nity of afluming powers they had not hitherto ven- 
They required the king to difmils 
from his houfhold four officers who had d fpleafed 


7t 


| them, among whom was his own confeffor. . Henry 


complied with their requeft, but declared he knew no 


' crime thefe officers had committed: They appointed 
| treafurets to attend to the difburfement of a {tibfidy 


which they had granted to the king, and ordered 
them to deliver in their accounts to the houfe: They 
propofed regulations for the government; and oblig- 
ed the judges, and all the officers of the council, to 
{wear to the oblervance of them. “But theif attempts 


| with reeard tothe church were {till more important. 


They advifed the king to feize all the temporalities 
of the clergy, and apply the money to the exigences 
of the ftate. The archbifhop of Canterbury, who 
attended the king when this addrefs was prefented, 
remonftrated acainft it in the ftrongeft manner. He 
afferted that the clergy were the principal fupport of 
the ftate ; that though they went not in perfon to the 
wars, they fent their vaffals and tenants in all cafes of 
neceffity ; while, at the fame time, they themfelves 
who ftaid at home, were employed night and day, in 
offering up their prayers for the happiriefs and_ prof- 
perity of the ftate. The {peaker {miled, and replied 
without referve, that he thought the prayers of the 
church but a flender fupply. The king, however, 
unwilling to offend fo powerful a body of men. as the 
clergy, refufed the petition, According to a caleu- 
lation made by the commons, the clergy poflefied a 
third of the lands in England, and their yearly reve- 
nue amounted to no lefs than four hundred eighty- 
five thoufand marks a year. This addrefs, though 
refufed, alarmed both the king and the clergy. It 
was fufficiently evident that the doétrines of Wick- 
liffe had fpread prodigioufly among the people, and 
it was therefore thought neceflary to put the laws in 
execution againft the Lollards: _ Accordingly feveral 
of them were fent to prifon, and one committed to 
the flames even while the parliament were fitting. 
But thefe rigorous meafures anfwered not the intention 
of theclergy. _ Perfecution always tends to increafe 
the numbers of any religious fect, and, the fufferings 
of the Lollards augmented their difciples : the afhes 
of one victim, fcattered by the breath of reforma- 
tion, became the feeds of thoufands. 

A.D. 1413. Henry had for fome time employed 
himfelf in fomenting the divifions which prevailed 
between the families of Burgundy and Orleans, by 
which the government of France was then fo much 
diftratted. He even meditated important defigns 
againft that kingdom ;. but he lived not to carry his 
defigns into execution. His health had, for fome 
months, been vifibly declining: he was fubject to 
fits, which for a time bereaved him of his fenfes : 
and though he was yet in the flower of his age, his 
He was naturally of a 
peevith and jealous difpofition, which was now grcat- 
ly increafed, and he too readily liftened to the vile 
fuggeftions of his courtiers, who infinuated that his 
eldeit {on had formed unnatural defigns upon his life 
and crown. ‘The breaft of Henry was now filled 
with the moft anxious fears and apprehenfions ; he 
even removed the prince from his pott of prefident of 
the council. Young Henry was greatly acne 
+ Me and, 


: 


172 A.D, 1413. 
and, fond as he was of pleafure and diffipation; he 
was ftill very fufceptible of the nobler paftions , and 
could not, without the moft piercing anguith, reflect, 
that his own conduét had given too much reafon for 
his enemies to afperfe his character. But ftill he knew 
himfelf innoceat with regard to his having formed 
even a with to the prejudice of his father’s authority ; 
and determined to purfue every method in his power 
to conyince the king of his duty and loyalty. 
He firft received the eucharift, dreffed himfelf in 


a mourning habit, and repaired to court, 1n order to | 


requeft a private audience of the king. He was im- 
mediately admitted, and falling at his father’s feet, 
exprefied himfelf in the following manner ; 

“© Moft dread fovergign, and honoured father, it 
sives me the moft fincere concern to find that I am 
fufpected by your highnefs of an unnatural defign 
againft your crown and perfon ; which I, more than 
any other fubject of your majefty, am bound to re- 
verence and defend. I confefs, indeed, with fhame 
and contrition, that my irregularities and excefles 
have given fufficient caufe for your difpleafure. But 
I call the Almighty, who knows the inmoft fecrets 
of the heart, and never fails to punifh thofe who dare 
to invoke him to fanctify a falfhood, to witnefs, that 
I never harboured a fingle thought inconfiftent with 
that duty I owe your majefty as my fovereign and my 
father. Thofe who charge me with contrary inten- 
tions, feck only to difturb your tranquillity, and to 
alienate your affections from your fon and fucceffor. 
I would willingly remove thefe anxieties from your 
mind; I came for no other purpofe. Let me be- 
feech you, therefore, to let my actions be tried by the 
utmoft rigour, with the fame feverity as if I was the 
imeaneft of your fubjeéts , and if Jam found cuilty, 
in any refpect, of the atrocious crime laid to my 
charge; if I have ever ufed an expreffion that indi- 
éated difloyalty or want of affection, let me be 
punifhed as the vileft mifcreant that ever difgraced 
the name of fon or fubjeét. I will readily fubmit to 
any punifhment you may think proper to inflict. 
I again, therefore; befeech you, with the utmoft hu- 
mility, both for the eafe of your own mind, and the 
vindication of your injured fon, to iffue the neceffary 
orders for making the rigorous fcrutiny I now 
demand.” : 

The king was greatly affected with this free, in- 
genuous, and pathetic addrefs. He took the prince 
in his arms, embraced him with tears, affured him, 
that all his fufpicions were entirely removed, and 
that he would never, for the future, harbour a thought 
prejudicial to his loyalty and honour. He even pro- 
mifed, that in order to remove every fufpicion from 
the minds of all ingenuous perfons, he would give 
him the names of his accufers, that they might be 
brought to juftice in theenfuing parliament. But 
the return of his diforder put a final period to the 
enquiry. 

Thedreadful fits by which he was fo often attacked, 
foon impaired his fenfes; and he had been fo fre- 
quently in danger of lofing his crown, that his ima- 
gination feems to have been ftrongly impreffed with 
that idea, which increafed as his ftrength and reafon- 
ing faculties decayed, even to a degree of childith 
anxiety. He would not fleep unlefs the royal diadem 
was laid on his pillow. One day he.remained fo long 
in afwoon, that his fervants thought him actually 
dead, and the prince took the crown from his pillow, 
and carried it into his own apartment. The king 
recovering the ufe of his fenfes, and obferving the 
diadem was removed, afked who had dared to take it 
from his pillow? and being told that the prince had 
carried it away, he ordered him to be brought into 
his prefence. When young Henry appeared, the 
king, with an angry countenance, faid, ‘* What! 
would you deprive me of my crown before my 
death?” “ No,” replied the prince, “I took it, 
thinking your majefty was really dead, as my lawful 
inheritance ; but now happily perceiving my miftake, 
I return the diadem with far greater pleafure than I 
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took it.” He accordingly re-placed the crown on 
the king’s pillow; and having received his father’s 
bleffing, retired. A fhort interval between the 
dttacks of this dreadful difeafe infpired Henry with 
the pleafing hopes of recovery, and, agreeable to 
the cuftom of that age of bigotry, he affiumed the 
crofs, and made a folemn vow to heaven, to fpend 
the remainder of his days in a war againft the infidels, 
in order, if poffible, to recover the Holy City from 
the enemies of the Chriftian name. But he lived not 
to put his defign in execution. He was feized with 
his laft fit as he was paying his devotions before the 
fhrine of St. Edward, and being carried into. the 
Jerufalem Chamber, belonging to the abbot of Wett- 
minfter, he expired, on the twentieth of March, in 
the forty-fixth year of his age, and the thirteenth of 
his reign. 

The crimes committed by Henry, in order to ufurp 
the feat of power, muft be confidered as perpetual 
{tains on his memory by every man who makes the 
leaft pretenfions to follow the diétates of confcience, 
or the eternal precepts of the moral law. It may, 
indeed, be faid, that the injuftice with which he had 
been treated by Richard, gave occafion to his crimes : 
for, in all probability, he never would have ufurped 
the crown, if that monarch had not deprived him of 
his patrimony. But one crime cannot juftify another. 
The murder of a king, his near relation, and the ex- 
clufion of the true heir from the throne, will always 
render the name of Henry of Lancafter obnoxious to 
the virtuous and the good. He feemed, indeed, him- 
felf, to be fufficiently confcious of the turpitude. of 
his crimes ; and the uneafinefs with which he pofleffed 
his envied greatnefs, and the ftings of confcience 
which he perpetually felt, cannot fail of rendering 
him an object of our pity, even when feated upon 
the throne. At.the fame time, it muft be confetled, 
that he was endowed with many great and amiable 
qualities, which would have rendered him one of 
the greateft monarchs that ever wore the diadem of 
England, had he not waded to the throne through 
the blood of his fovereign. His prudence, his vigi- 
lance, and his forefight, were admirable; his com- 
mand of temper and prefence of mind remarkable; 
his courage, both military and political, free from 
fault. In aword, it wasthe flame of ambition that 
rendered Henry a tyrant, and the commiffion of one 
crime made way for that of another. 

Henry was twice married: firft, whileeart of Derby, 
to Mary, daughter of the earl of Hereford, by whom 
he had four fons and two daughters. 

1. Henry, furnamed of Monmouth, from the place 
of his birth, who fucceeded his father in the throne. 

2. Thomas, duke of Clarence. 

3. John, duke of Bedford, afterwards regent of 
France, 

4. Humphry, duke of Gloucefter, afterwards 
protector of England. 

His daughters were, 

1. Blanche, who married firft the elector Palatine, 
fecondly, the king of Arragon; and thirdly, the 
duke of Barr. 

2. Philippa, married to Eric, king of Denmark 
and Norway. 

Henry’s fecond wife was Joan, daughter to- 
Charles I. king of Navarre, and widow of John 
Montfort, duke of Britany. By this princefs he 
had no iffue. 

This period, like all the preceding, that of the 
great Alfred only excepted, furnifhes us with very 
few particulars relative to learning, and the arts 
adapted to excite either our curiofity or our admira- 
tion. It is, indeed, no wonder, that a proud, warlike, 
and ignorant nobility, encouraged only thofe arts 
which proclaimed their dignity, difplayed their wealth, 
or contributed to their fecurity. They were magnifi- 
cent without luxury, and pompous without elegance. 
Rich plate, even to the enamelling on gold, rich 
ftuffs, and curious armour, were carried to excefs; 
while their chairs were mere pedeftals, their clothes 

‘ incumbrances ; 
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tscumbrances; and they knew no ufe of fteel, but 
‘as it ferved for fafety or deftruction. Their houfes 
(for there was no medium between caftles and houfes) 
implied the dangers, not the fweets of fociety ; and 
whenever peace left them at leilure to think of modes; 
they feemed to imagine, that fafhion confifted in dif- 
figuring the human body, inftead of augmenting its 
graces. While the men wore fhoes fo long and 
-pecked, that they were forced to fupport the points 
by chains from their middle; the ladies erected fuch 
pyramids on their heads, that the face became the 
center of the body. It is, therefore, more amazing, 
that the arts exifted at all in thefe times of Gothic 
barbarity, than that they attained no greater degree 
of perfection. 

Some difcoveries were, however, made during this 
period. We have, at the conclufion of the preceding 
book, mentioned the difcovery of gunpowder by 
our learned countryman, friar Bacon. It was, how- 
ever, applied to no farther ufe than that of exhibiting 
an uncommon natural phcenomenon, till about the 
year 1330, when Schwartz, a German monk of 
Cologne, either revived the invention of Bacon, or 
made this fame difcovery himfelf by accident; and 
imparted it immediately to the Venetians, who are 
faid to have firft made ufe of it in a fea-fight againft 
the Genoefe, in the year 1376. But if what many 


hiftorians have afferted be true, namely, that Ed- | 


ward III. had a few pieces of cannon in his army at 
the battle of Crecy, in the year 1346, it will follow, 
that the Englifh knew the ufe of gunpowder before 
the Genoefe. But however that be, the making of 
gunpowder may be confidered as one of the moft 
fingular difcoveries that has ever been made in any 
age or country. It changed, by degrees, the whole 
art of war; and, in confequence, many circum- 
ftances in the political government of Europe. But 
the ignorance of that age in the mechanic arts 
-greatly impeded the progrefs of this new invention. 
The artillery firft framed were fo clumfy, and of 
fuch difficult management, that men were not im- 
mediately fenfible of their ufe and efficacy ; and even 
to the prefent times improvements have been con- 
tinually making on this furious engine; which, 
though it feemed contrived for the deftruction of 
mankind, and the overthrow of empires, has, in 
the iffue, rendered war much lefs bloody, and, at 
the fame time, given greater ftability to civil fo- 
cieties. Nations, by this means, have been brought 
more ona level ; conqueft has become lefs frequent 
and rapid, fuccefs in war has been reduced nearly 
to be a matter of calculation; and any nation over- 
matched by its enemy, either yields to their demands, 


or fecures itfelf by alliances againft their violence. 


and invafion. 

The art of weaving received very confiderable 
improvements during this period, by the great en- 
couragement given to our woollen and linen manu- 
factures by Edward III. and the two fucceeding 
kings, The art of painting alfo began to be efteemed 
it was chiefly performed on board or glafs. 
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In the year 1344; the firft regular gold coins were 
ftruck in England, and were of three different kinds, 
one of fix fhiliings value, a fecond of three fhil- 
lings; and a third of eighteen pence: About the 
fame time alfo; the art of gauging, or the met od 
of finding the contents of all kinds of vetiels, was 
invented: The firft mention of clocks in England 
was in the year 1368, though they had been invented 
in the ninth century: by Pacificus, archdeacon of 
Verona. 

Few perfons remarkable for their learning flou- 
tifhed during this period. The moft remarkable, 
befides the few hiftorians, were John Wickliffe and 
William of Wickham: 

_ Wickliffe may be juftly regarded as the father of 
the reformation, as he was the firft in Europe who 
ventured to bring religion to the teft of fcripture 
and. ecclefiaftical antiquity. The aufterity of his 
life, and the fanétity of his mariners, added great 
weight to his doétrine. He was indefatigable in 
his labours, and generally went about bare-footed, 
in the habit of a pilgrim. He tranflated the New 
Teftament from the vulgate. Calmet fays he tran{- 
lated the whole Bible; and that there were feveral 


‘manufcripts of this tranflation, but that it was never 


printed. He died at his rectory of Lutterworth, in 
Leiceiterfhire, in 1385.) . . 

William of Wickham was corifidered as one of 
the moft learned perfons of his age; and it appears, 
that his great and ufeful talents, efpecially his fkill 
in architecttire, recomimended him to the favour of 
Edward IJ. He perfuaded that prince to pull 
down a great part of Windior-caftle, and rebuild it 
from his plan, in that plain magnificence in which 
it appears at prefent. He alfo drew the plan, and 
fuperintended the building of Queenborough cattle. 
He was afterwards made fecretary of ftate, and lord 
privy-feal, and enjoyed other accumulated prefer- 
ments before he was promoted to the fee of Win- 
chefter. He died on the twenty-feventh of Sep- 
tember, 1404. 

The moft notéd hiftorians of this period were, 
Thomas Wikes.. His hiftory begiris at the Con- 
queft, and ends with the death of Edwardl. He 
was a canon regular of Ofney, near Oxford; and 
the part of his work which relates to the barons wars 
is clear and explicit. His hiftory was publifhed by 
Dr. Gale, in his Hift. Angl. vol. 2. 

John Brompton, abbot of Joreval, in Yorkfhire, 
wrote a chronicle of the principal tranfactions of 
England. It was publifhed among the Decem 
Scriptores. It begins with the coming of Au- 
guftine the monk, and ends with the death of 
Richard I. 

Matthew, a Benedictine monk of Weftmintter, 
finifhed his hiftory with the yeat 1307, and died 
foon after. But the work has been continued by 
feveral hands, efpecially by Adam Merimath, a 
canon regular of St. Paul’s, who devoted the latter 
part of his life to the ftudy of Englif: hiftory. 
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But Henry found that all his arguments were in 
vain; Cobham, though greatly attached to Henry, 
refufed to facrifice truths of the utmoft importance 


174 
B O O K IX. 
From the acceflion of Henry V. to the death of Henry VII. 
HENRY _ V.. furnamed of MoNnMouTH. 
HOUGH this prince, during the 
ial a | laft years of his father’s reign, had 
atl given a loote to his paffions, the peo- 


ple formed great expectations of happinefs under his 
adminiftration. They had perceived many indica- 
tions of a generous and noble fpirit often darting with 
uncommon luftre through the mift of diffipation. 
They were not deceived. He was hardly feated on 
the throne before his: vices were changed into virtues. 
He called together his former affociates, and after 
exhorting them to imitate his example, and inhibiting 
them from appearing any more in his prefence if they 
continued their licentious conduét, he difmiffed them 
with liberal prefents. He publifhed a general am- 
nefty for all crimes already committed, except rape 
and murder. His new council was compofed of the 
wife and moft virtuous perfons in the kingdom : he 
made no diftinétion between thofe who had adhered 
to Richard, and thofe who had joined his father ; he 
was defirous of extinguifhing all parties. He fhewed 
a noble refolution of reftoring purity to the courts of 
juftice, by difplacing all thofe who had not filled 
their pofts with integrity. Gafcoigne, the chief juf- 
tice, who trembled to approach the royal prefence, 
was received with the utmoft marks of efteem ;. his 
ftriét and impartial execution of the laws was ap- 


to conciliate the favour of majefty ; and the king 
gave the primate leave to proceed againft-him to the 
utmoft extremity of the laws. The violence of ec> 
clefiaftical authority was now exerted, and the pri- 
mate, affifted by his three fuffragans, the bifhops of 
London, Winchefter, and St. David’s, condemned 
Cobham to the fames ; but he made his efcape from 
the Tower, before the day appointed for his execu- 
tion arrived. . 

A.D. 1414. Provoked by perfecution, and_ fti- 
mulated by zeal, Cobham formed a defign for taking 
a fevere revenge. He affembled his. partizans, and 


began an open rebellion againft the government. 


But the vigilance of Henry prevented the conte- 
quences. Great numbers of the Lollards were feized, 
feveral of them executed, and the whole. confpiracy 
rendered abortive. Sir John Oldcaftle himfelf made 
his efcape, and was not brought to juftice till four 
years ier" when he was hanged as a traitor, and his 
body burnt on the gibbet, conformable to the fen- 
tence pronounced againft him as a heretic. © This _re- 


volt difcredited the party, and. checked their pro- 


| grefs. ‘The parliament increafed the rigours of the 


plauded, and inftead of reproaches he was loaded © 


with favours. “* Perfevere,” faid Henry, ‘‘in the 
fame noble conduét, and fupport the dignity of the 
laws of your country againft all oppofition.” He 
treated the earl of Marche with fo much attention and 
refpect, that he forgot his right to the fceptre of Eng- 
and, to which he had, by birth, an undoubted title. 
He reftored the noble family of Piercy to their for- 
mer honours and eftates, and laboured fincerely to 
bury all animofities in the grave of oblivion. 

But the party diftinétion with regard to religion 
continued to increafe; all the abilities of Henry to 
reftore the tranquillity of the church were exerted in 
vain, The feét of the Lollards were every day in- 
creafing in the kingdom, and feemed extremely dan- 
gerous to the church, and even formidable to the 
civil power. Sir John Oldcaftle, ftiled, in right of 


his wife, lord Cobham, was Cconfidered as the head of | 


the Lollards. He was a perfon of great parts, in- 
vincible courage, and eminently diftinguifhed for his 
experience in military affairs , virtues which had 
greatly recommended him to the favour of Henry. 
The archbifhop of Canterbury, who was highly in- 
cenfed againft the Lollards, was defirous of indicting 
lord Cobham, perfuaded that the leader of the party 
was the moft proper victim of ecclefiaftical feverity. 
But Cobham was too great afavourite with the king 
for the archbifhop to proceed without his leave. He 
therefore waited upon Henry, and requefted permif- 
fion to proceed againft Sir John Oldcaftle. The 
king, who was no friend to ecclefiaftical feverity, re- 
prefented to the primate, that reafon and perfuafion 
were the beft means of fupporting truth, and cor- 
recting error; that every gentle method fhould be 
ufed in order to bring back thefe deluded people to 
the bofom of the church ; and that he himielf would 
endeavour to reconcile Cobham to the catholic faith, 


penal laws ; but, at the fame time, petitioned the 
king to feize the revenues of the clergy for the ufe of 
thecrown, So great an effect had the principles of 
Wickliffe made on the minds of perfons,- who were 
far from being friends to the enthufiafm of the Lol- 
lards. . The clergy were fufficiently alarmed; they 
offered the king all the revenues of the alien priories 
but this, in ail probability, would not have been fuf- 
ficient to divert the ftorm, if the primate had not 
fortunately directed the attention of Henry to a very 
different object. He perfuaded him to undertake ‘a 
war againft France, in order to recover the provinces 
that had been wrefted from his anceftors, 

That kingdom was indeed now reduced to the moft 
deplorable condition, Charles VI. had been feized 
with a fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable 
of exercifing his authority ; and though he recovered 
from this diforder, he was fo fubject to‘ relapfes, ‘that 
his fenfes were gradually but infenfibly impaired ; fo 
that he was incapable of purfuing any fettled plan of 
government. This misfortune gave a full career to 
the rage of parties. The duke of Orleans, the king’s 
brother, and the duke of Burgundy, his coufin-ger- 
man, after fuftaining the moft violent quarrels, by 
which the country had been deluged with the blood 
of itsinhabitants, agreed to enter into a ftrict friend- 
fhip, and fwore at the altar to the fincerity of their 
intentions. ‘But notwithftanding they had invoked 
heaven as a witnefs between them, very little regard 
was paid to the facrednefs of their promife,; the duke 
of Orleans was foon after affaffinated in the ftreets of 
Paris by order of the duke of Burgundy, who had 
the infolence to avow openly and defend'the juftice of 
the aétion, which he termed tyrannicide. The dread- 
ful confequences of fo vile a tenet were foon difplayed. . 
A reconciliation between thé two parties was now im- 
poffible , the whole kingdom in general, andthe ca- . 
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{6 A.D.s4is. HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The firft, befides a great number of other troops, | 
was compofed of eight thoufand gentlemen, com- 


“DMR : 
: 


the Englifh monarch, and ‘ufe their utmoft efforts 
either to kill, or take him prifoner, But the oe 


manded by the conftable d’Albret, the dukes of Or- 
leans and Bourbon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, and 
Richemont, the famous marfhal Boucicaut, David 
Rambure, erand-mafter of the crofs-bow-men, and 
feveral other officers of diftinétion. The fecond line 
was led by the duke of Alencon, affifted by the duke 
of Barre, the counts of Vaudemont, Nevers, Salines, 
and Grand Pré.. The third body was under the 
command of the counts of Marle, Dampmartin, 
Fauquenberg, and the fieur de Lannoy. ; 

Henry, while the French officers were employed in 
drawing up their troops, detached four hundred 
lances, to take poft in a wood on the right ; and alfo 
a party of two hundred and fifty archers to lay in am- 
buth on the left, in a low meadow covered with 
bufhes. The right wing of Henry’s army was com- 
manded by the duke of York, affifted by the lords 
Beaumont, Willoughby, and Fanhope. The center 
was commanded by Henry in perfon, attended by his 
brother the duke of Gloucefter, the earl-marthal, 
the earl of Oxford, and the young earl of Suffolk. 
‘The rear, which confifted wholly of archers, and 
fuch as were armed with fpears, halberts, and bills, 
was led by the earl of Dorfet. The chief ftrength 
of the Englifh army confifted of infantry ; and 
Henry, fearing that the French horfe would break 
them by the fury of the firft charge, ordered the 
archers to fix into the ground piles, or ftakes, pointed 
at both ends with iron, and fix or feven feet long, in: 
their front, and alfo on their flanks, or intervals be- 
tween the horfe and foot. Thefe formed a kind of 
temporary fortification, behind which the archers 
were fecure from the violent charge of the enemy’s 
cavalry. 

The two armies, ranged in order of battle, ftood 
facing each other the greater part of the day; the 
Englifh not caring to advance, left they fhould lofe 
the advantage of the ground; nor the French, for 
fear of being more crowded together than they were 
already, At length Henry advanced at the head of 
his main divifion, the two wings moving at the fame 
time, till he came very near the village of Agincourt ; 
when the French horfe moved forwards to attack the 
Englifh archers. Upon which the latter halted, 
pitched their ftakes, interweaving them together, and 
bending them a little towards the enemy. Guarded 
by this fence, they difcharged a fhower of arrows 
which nothing could refift: the ranks were thinned, 

_and the line thrown into great diforder. The archers 
who lay in ambufh among the bufhes of the meadow, 
charged the French in flank, and made a dreadful 
flauxhter. The Englifh took advantage of the ene- 
my’s diforder, fell upon them with their battle-axes, 
and cut them to pieces, almoft without refiftance. 
The conftable perceiving the diftrefs of his advanced 
party, haftened to their affiftance, but under terrible 
difadvantages ; for the foil being wet and miry, both 
horfe and foot moved with the greateft difficulty ; 
and continuing ftill to prefs more clofely upon one 
another, prefented a defencelefs front to the Englifh, 
who foon threw the whole line into irretrievable dif 
order: their bufinefs was rathersthat of executioners 
than foldiers. The field was now covered with the 
difmounted, the flain, and the wounded; men and 
horfes were blended in one dreadful confufion. ‘The 
conftable ‘himfelf, together with the principal com- 
manders of the firft line, were left dead on the field 
of battle. The whole body was totally defeated, 
and a general flight enfued. 

The duke d’Alencon, at the head of the fecond 
line, ftood firm in an adjacent field; and, on per- 
ceiving the route of the firft divifion, advanced to 
repar the difgrace of his countrymen. Henry met 
h.m at the head of -his center, and a dreadful conteft 
enfued, efpecially round the king’s perfon. D’Alen- 
con, in order to {natch, if poffible, the victory from 
the enemy, commanded eighteen French knights of 


, approved valour to watch attentively the motions of | 


of Henry faved him from this imminent danger. 
Animated with the amazing fuccefs of his archers, 
and defirous of diftinguifhing himfelf by actions 
worthy of an Englifh monarch, the king alighted 
from his horfe, and advanced, at the head of his 
divifion, with a confidence which feemed to infure 
the viétory. Hecharged-the enemy with fuch fury 
as was almoft irrefiftible, and was met by d’Alengon 
with a fpirit worthy of his rank. He received the 
attack with a firmnefs that deferved ‘a better fate. 
The French knights, who had never loft fight of 
Henry, cut themfelves a paflage to the {pot where 
he fought in perfon; and rufhing upon him with 
the utmoft violence, would, probably, have made 
themfelves mafters of his perfon, had not David 
Gam, a Welth captain, and two other officers, per- 
ceiving the danger that threatened their fovereig>, 
flown to his affiftance; and all the eighteen knights 
foon fell, breathlefs, on the field; but Gam, and his 
two gallant countrymen, were alfo mortally wounded. 
Henry, to fhew his gratitude for their generous affift- 
ance, knighted them all as they lay on the field. 
Having paid this generous tribute of acknowlede- 
ment to merit and loyalty, Henry darted into the 
thickeft part of the battle, to revenge the late at- 
tempt againft his life ; but his ardour and impetuofity 
again involved him in the moft imminent danger. 
His brother, the duke of Gloucefter, who had fought 
by his fide, was ftruck tothe ground, and the enemy 
preffed in crowds to avail themfelves of the incident. 
Henry was again furrounded by a hoft of foes, but 
he was a ftranger to fear: he covered the body of his 
brother with his fhield, and defended him with his 
fword. In this fituation he received fo violent a 
blow on his helmet with a battle-axe, that he fe!l on 
his knees, and would, poffibly, have been feized by 
the enemy, had not the duke of York advanced to 
his affiftance, at the head of the frefh body of troops. 
This intimidated the enemy, they fell back, and 
Henry and his brother had time to recover from their 
alarming fituation. Another reinforcement. imme- 
diately followed that led by the duke of York; and 
Henry again attacked the French with fuch fury, 
that they were unable to fupport the fhock ; they fell 
into diforder, and a dreadful flaughter enfued. 

Driven to defpair at feeing the defeat of his di- 
vifion, d’Alengon made one furious effort, deter- 
mined either to retrieve the battle, or fpare himfelf 
the mortification of furviving the difgrace of his 
country. He put himfelf at the head of a chofen 
band of volunteers; and cutting his way to the fpot 
where Henry fought in perion, rufhed upon the mo- 
narch, killed the duke of York by his fide, and, 
with a furicys ftroke of his fword, cleft the crown 
on Henry’s uelmet. The monarch retarned the fa- 
lutation with fuch violence, that he fell to the ground, 
and was immediately difpatched by his followers. 
The death of D’Alencon completed the rout of his 
divifion ; they confulted their fafety in a precipitate 
and diforderly flight. 

All refiftance was now over. The third line ‘of 
the French, indeed, ftill ftood firm, were more nume- 
rous than the whole Enolifh army, and micht have 
renewed the battle with fone profpeé of fuccefs, 
had they not been feized with a general panic. But 
the deftruction of their countrymen had deprived 
them of all thoughts of refiftance, and they retired 
from the field of battle without having exchanged a 
fingle blow with the Englifh. But thé fit Jing had 
now rallied themfelves, ‘and feemed to advance with 
a refolution of making another effort for the p:lm of 
victory. Atthe fame time, fome gentlemen of Pi- 
cardy having collected about fix hundred péafants, 


had fallen on the Enel :th baggage, and were deftroy- - 


ing the tinarmed followers of the camp, who fled 
before them. Henry, on fecing the enemy both in 
his front and rear, began to entertain apprehenfions 


left his prifoners fhou!d alfo join in the attempt to’ ” 
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tear the wreath of laurel from his brow : and: there | 


fore thought it néceffary to iffue general orders for 
putting them to death ; but, on difcovering the real 
caufe; he put a ftop to the flaughter, and the greater 
part of them were preferved. _ wok 2. 

This battle was fatal to France, on accoiint of the 
great number of princes and nobility either flain or 
taken prifoners. Among the former was the conftable 
@’Albret, the dukes of Brabant, Barre, and Alengon, 
the count of Marle, and the archbifhop of Sens. 
Among the prifoners, the dukes of Orleans and Bour- 
bon, the counts of Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, 
and the marfhal de Boucicaut, were the moft remark- 
able. Henry was mafter of fourteen thoufand pri- 
foners. Ten thoufand men are faid to have fallen in 
this battle ; and as the flaughter fell chiefly on the 
cavalry, it was computed that eight thoufand of 
them were gentlenien: The Enelifh loft only forty 
men ; among whom the perfon of the greateft hote 
was the duke of York} whofe death was mioré ho- 
nourable than his life. ; 

_ A public thankfgiving ‘was riow held in the Eng- 
. lifh army for this fignal and unexpected victoty ; and 
as foori as that decent tribute of gratitude was per- 
formed; Henry fent for Montjoy, a French herald, 
who had been difpatched from the dauphin to obtain 

ermiffion to bury the dead, and afked him to whom 
he thought the victory belonged ; the herald replied; 
to the Erglifh: Henry then defired to know the 
name of a village to which he pointed with his hand; 
and being told it was called the Caftle of Agincourt, 

« Let this action” faid the king, ‘‘be hereafter known. 
by the appellation of The Battle of Agincourt.” 

Had Henry known how to have made a proper 
advantage of his victory, and the dreadful confterna- 
tion of the enemy; every thing mutt, in all proba- 
bility; have fubmitted to his arms. But the poverty 
of the princes of Europe ih thefe times, and the 
fimall refources of their kingdoms, rendered it im- 
poffible for them to maintain an army, for any length 
of time, in the field; and this, perhaps, was the true 
reafon why Henry attempted not to profit any farther 
from his victory. He purfued his route, by eafy 
marches, to Calais; and, after refting his forces, em- 
barked for Dover, where le larided oni the fixteenth 
of November. ei hae Sf aS Se oo) 

But the diftrefs occafioned by the battle of Agin- 
court-was fo far from being fufficient to put a period 
to the fury of faétions in France, that they continued 
to rage with ftill greater violence. All the principles 
of honour, and all the motives of intereft} were 
facrificed at the altars of ambition atid reverige. The 
duke of Burgundy redoubled his efforts to reinftate 
himfelf in the poffefioti of the government. Ifabella 
of Bavaria, the wife of the unfortunate Charles VI. 
deteftable in her character, and capable of the greateft 
crimes, having been baniflied to Tours, éntered into 
a ftri@ alliance with him againft the dauphin, who 
was attached to the oppofite party. The duke of 
Burgundy now entered France at the head of an 
army, reduced. feveral ftrong places, releafed the 
queen from her confinement, and made himfelf 
mafter of the king’s perfon. Paris was a fecond time 
deluged with blood; and nothing but an invafion 
from England was wanting to ¢omplete the ruin of 
that divided kingdom. tile? 

A. D: 1418. - Nor was that additional fcourge of 
heaven long delayed. Henry landed at. Beville, in 
Normandy, onthe firft of Auguft, at the head of an 
army of twenty-eight thoufand men.  Falaife, Chet- 
bourgh, Evreux, and Caen, fubmitted to him, and 
he invefted the city of Rouen ; but the place being 
defended by a numerous garrifon, Henry was obliged 
to turn the fiege into a blockade ; and feveral negoti- 
ations for a peace were carried on between the king 
of England and the leaders of both factions, but 
without fuccefs. 

A.D. 1419. The garrifon of Rouen was now 
reduced to extremity by faminé, and defired to capi- 


tulate. Henry very readily liftened to their propo- |] 
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fals; and it was agreed, that on paying a ftipulated 


contribution, the city fhould be preferved from plun- 
der. The furrender of Rouen was followed by that 
of ‘all the towns and fortreffés in Upper Normandy. 
But a fudden réconciliation taking place between the 
dauphin and the Burgundian faction, greatly contri- 
buted to diminifh Henry’s expetations of fuccefs. 
This reconciliation was, however, blafted; even in the 
bud. The duke and, the dauphin having agreed to 
an interview on the bridge of Montereau, the former 
was tliere aflaflinated by fome noblemen in the train 
6f the latter. They had feized this opportunity of 
revenging the affaffination of the duke of Orleans. 
The moft dreadful confequénces followed this def- 
perate ac. The dauphin was accufed of the crime, 
becaufe it was perpetrated in his prefence, and by his 
moft intimate friends. The new duke of Burgundy 
and the queen threatened the prince with deftruction, 
and confpired the ruin of the kingdom. Every fen- 
timent of honour, of pattioti{m, and-even of per- 
fonal intereft, gave way to thé tranfports of revenge. 
During thefe tranfactions, Henry had made himfelf 
mafter of Pontoife and Gifors, advanced to the gates 
of Paris, and obliged the court to remove to Troye. 
His enemies, inftead of combining againft him, 
abandoned to him the kingdom.) _ . 

A.D. 1420. Propofals for a general peace were 
now made to Henry by the queen and duke of Bur- 
gundy; and the terms being agreed upon, Henry, 
accompanied by his two brothers, the dukes of Cla- 
rence and Gloucefter, repaired to Troye, in order to 
conclude that famous treaty, by which a weak mo- 
march, a furious woman, and a prince of the blood, 
enraged againft his country, gave the crown of 
France to a ftranger. 

This treaty confifted of a great number of articles; 
btit the following are the principal: That Henry 
fhould efpoufe the princefs Catharine : That Charles, 
during his life; fhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of Fiance: That Henry fhould be declared 
and acknowledged heit of the monarchy, and be 
enttufted with thé prefent adminiftration of the go- 
vernment: That the crown of France fhould defcend 
to his héirs: That France and England fhould be for 


|] ever united under one king; but fhould ftill retain 


their feveral ufages, cuftoms, and privileges: That 
all the princes, peers, vaffals; and communities of 
France, fhould {weat, both that they would adhere 
to the future fuicceffion of Henry, and alfo pay him 
ptefent obedience as regent: That Henry fhould 
unite his arms to thofe of Charles and the duke of 
Burgundy, in order to fubdue the adherents of the 
pretended dauphin; arid that thofe princes fhould 
make neither peace nor truce with him, but by com- 
mon confent and agreement. 

This treaty was followed by the marriage of Henry 


with the ptincéfs Catharine, efteemed the greatelt 


fortune and the fineft wornan Of her time. The ftates 
of the kingdom and the parliament of Paris fwore 
obedierice to the king of England, who now afflumed 
the reihs of government as regent of the kingdom. 
The dauphin, in the mean time, behaved with fur- 
prifing fpirit and intrepidity. He had difpatched the 
count dé Vendome to follicit a fupply of men from 
the Scots, whofe ‘king ftill remained a prifoner in 
England. The régent, however, reflecting, that if 
Henry became abfolute mafter of France, his country 
mitt be the next victiny to his ambition} refolved to 
affift the dauphin ; and accordingly a fupply of feven 
thoufand men was fent him, under the command of 
the earl of Buchan: Affifted by thefe forces, the 
datiphin made himfelf mafter of Pont de ?Efprit and 
Nifmes; in Languédoc; and threw {trong garrifons 
ihto ‘Melvin; Montereau, Montargis,; Meaux, and 
Compeigne. ; 

Henty perceived that it was now neceffary to take 
the field, in order to check the progrefs of the dau- 


-phin. He firft marched againft Sens, which fub- 


mitted; after a very faint oppofition. Montereau 
dperied its gates at the firft fummons, and feveral 
Za {mall 
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fmall towns followed its example. But the reduc- 
tion of Melun was attended with more difficulty. 
Great part of that city was encompafied with the river 
Seine, and the whole defended by a {trong wall, 
flanked with bulwarks and towers. De Barbaton, one 
of the beft officers in France, commanded’ the gar- 
rifon, and made a noble defence. The place was in- 
vetted on the twelfth of July, and did not furrender 
till che eighteenth of November, when famine forced 
the garrifon to febmit ; but not without capitulating 
for their lives, it being agreed that none of the gar- 
rifon or inhabitants fhould be put to death, except 
fuch as had been concerned in the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy. Barbafon himfelf was fufpected 
of being one of the affaflins ; but by the interceffion 
of Henry his punifhment was changed into perpetual 
impriionment. 

A.D. 1421. The fupplies granted by the ftates 
of France not being fufficient to anfwer the compli- 
cated exigencies of the ftate, Henry found it necef- 
fary to pafs over into England in order to procure a 
fubfidy from the parliament. The fupply was grant- 
ed but the parliament prefented an addrefs, in which 
they ebferved, that the conqueft of France might, 
in all probability, prove the ruin of England, which 
would be in the utmoft.danger of becoming a pro- 
vince of that kingdom: they already perceived that 
the intereft of the monarch and that of the nation, 
were no longer the fame. 


During the abfence of Henry, the dauphin, affift- | 


ed by a body of feven thoufand Scots, under the 
command of the earl of Buchan, defeated the duke 
of Clarence at Baugé in Anjou.: The duke was flain 
in the action, and the earls of Somerfet, Huntingdon 
and Suffolk were taken prifoners. Upwards of ele- 
ven hundred men fell in the action. The earl of 
Buchan, as a reward for his conduct and courage, 
was honoured with the office of conftable of France. 

Thefe advantages alarmed Henry, and he pafied 
over to Calais at the head of four thoufand men at 
arms, and twenty-four thoufand archers. The dau- 
phin, knowing it would be madnefs for him to meet 
the Englifh monarch in the open field, retired beyond 
the Loire, and idetermined to act wholly on the de- 
fenfive. Henry foon recovered the places he had 
loft, and made himfelf mafter of Dreux, Tilliers, 
Nogent, Gallorden, and feveral other caftles, The 
garrifon of Meaux had for fome time greatly haraffed 
the inhabitants of Paris, at whofe particular requeft 
Henry invetted the place, which was ftrongly forti- 
fied, and defended by a numerous. garrifon, com- 
manded by the baftard of Vaurus, who had diftin- 
guifhed himfelf both by his courage and cruelty 
againft the Englifh. 

A.D. 1421. After a fiege of feven months, the 
garrifon, being reduced to the utmoft extremity de- 
fired to capitulate ; their requeft was granted, and 
it was agreed that all the inhabitants and foldiers 
fhould have their lives preferved: but that all the 
Englifh, Welfh, Irifh, and Scotch, who carried arms 
in the place, -fhould be entirely at the king’s mercy, 
together with the baftard of Vaurus, and three other 
officers of the garrifon. Thefe terms were agreed 
to, and all the Enelifh, Scotch, and Irifh, found 


among the garrifon, together with all thofe who had; 


been concerned inthe murder of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, were immediately put to death. The gover- 
nor Vaurus, underwent an exemplary. fate; the bra- 
very of that officer could be exceeded by nothing 
but his cruelty; he ufed to hang, without any diftinc- 
tion of age or quality, all the Englifh and. Burgun- 
cians that fell into his hands: Henry, highly. in- 
cenfed at fuch a barbarous and fhocking practice, 
caufed him to be hanged on the fame tree, which -he 
had: made the inftrument of his inhuman executions. 

_ The reduction of Meaux was followed by that of 
Compeigne, Gamaches, and St. Valery. By thefe. 
acquifitions Henry faw himfelf mafter of all France 
on this fide the Loire, except Anjou and Maine, and 
the caftles of Guife and Crotoy, in Picardy. And 


HisTORY OF ENGLAND. 


} the encomiums to which a gréat hero, and: a 


A. D. 14d 


to crown all the other profperities of Henry, his queer 
was delivered at Windfor of a fon; who was, called 
by his father’s name, and whofe birth was celebrated 
by rejoicings equally pompous and equally fincere, at 
Paris and at London. (+H 

A.D. 1422. But the glory of Henry had now 
nearly reached its fummit; his career of glory was 
arrefted by the king of terrors, and all his mighty 
projects vanifhed like the mift of the morning. He 
was feized with a fiftula, which the furgeons at that 
time knew not how to cure; and was foon convinced 
that his difeafe was mortal. He fent for his brother 
the duke of Exeter, the earl of Warwick, and. the 
Englifh nobility who happened to be near him, and 
delivered to them, with great tranquillity, his lait 
inftruétions, which were to the following effect : 

He began with obferving that though his life: had 
been fhort, it had been replete with glory, and em- 
ployed in promoting the happinefs of his people; 
that though his pretenfions to the crown of France 
had proved the deftruction of many thoufands, yet 
thefe calamities ought not to be imputed to him, but 
to thofe whofe obftinacy and injuftice had forced him 
to have recourfe to arms, by refufing to accept of a 
reafonable peace : that he fhould have beheld the ap- 
proach of death without concern, had not his laft 
moments been fomewhat embittered by the reflection, 
that he had not been able to finifh a war he: had fo 
happily begun, but hoped they would continue to- 
wards his infant fon the fame fidelity and attachment 
which they had profeffed during his life, and which 
had been cemented by fo many mutual good offices. 
He added, as his laft advice, that if they found 
themfelves unable to place his fon on the throne of 
France, they would never at leaft make peace» with 
that kingdom, unlefs the dutchy of Normandy was 
for ever annexed to the crown of England, and 
earneftly requetted that they would affiduoufly culti- 
vate the friendfhip of the duke of Burgundy, and 


battle of Agincourt, till his fon was of age, and able 
to hold the reins of government. He left the regency 
of France to his eldeft brother the duke of Bedford ; 
that of England to his younger the duke of Gloucef- 
ter, and the care of his fon’s perfon to the earl of 
Warwick. 


dying inftruétions, and to pay the fame obedience to» 
his infant fon as they had done to himfelf. Com- 


forted with thefe aflurances,, Henry made» prepara- 
tions for his approaching diffolution ; and declared, 


he vainly imagined would have expiated all the ca+ 


of nature on the thirty-firft of Auguft, in.the thirty- 


| fourth year of his age, and the:tenth of his reign. 


Henry poffefled many great and noble qualities. 


to merit, and a friend to his country, He- excelled 


tary atchievements. His abilities. were great, ‘his 
qualified to fhine both in the cabinet and: the, field: 
He enjoyed the fingular tdlent,ot attaching his‘friends 
by affability, and gaining his enemies’ by clemency 
and addrefs... Ina word, he would have merited alk 
reat» 
king are entitled,, if -he had, not fullied;his ‘glory: by 
the injuftice of, ufurpation 5, though, thofe: who. are 
willing to give indulgence, to ambition, in a monarch, 


will not confider this as a) fault; perhaps they will: 


rank it among his virtues. 
Henry lefronly one. fon, who. was, not»full: nine 


months old at the death of his father. | His widowy- 


Catherine of France, married, foon‘after, his. death, 


) a Welth gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, fuppofed to: be 


defcended from the ancient princes ef that country.: 
v1 She 


never give liberty to the French. princes taken at the: 


All the noblemen promifed to obferve faithfully his 


in his laft moments, that he ferioufly intended: to have- 
made a crufade againft the infidels, as foon as he had» 
| finifhed the conqueft of France, an enterprize which 


lamities occafioned by his wars. He -paid, the debt, 


He was’ affable, polite, generous, and magnanimous; | 
fincere in his attachments, a friend to juftice,a friend: 


all his cotemporaries in perfonal courage, and -mili=: 


judgment found, his genius extenfive ; he was equally: 
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A.D. 1422. ili o 
She bore him two fons, Edmund and Jafper, the 
elder of whom was created earl of Richmond, and 
the younger earl of Pembroke. By this alliance the 
family of Tudor was firft raifed to diftinétion, and 
afterwards mounted the throne of England. 
During this reign the dreadful fchifm which Had 
fo long divided the Latin church was terminated by 
the council of Conftance, who depofed John XXIII. 
for his crimes; and eleéted Martin V. in his place. 


NE 
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The authority of a general council over the pope was 
eftablifhed in this affembly; and John Hufs, and 
Jerome of Prague, who had adopted the opinions of 
Wickliffe, were burnt alive as heretics, notwith- 
ftanding the fafe conduét they had received from the 
emperor of Germany. This act of cruelty and 
treachery, occafioned a bloody war in Germany, 
where Zifca, general of the Huffites, rendered his 
name deatoriak by his victories. 


H ENR Y~ VI. furnamed of Winpsor. 


A.D. HE parliamefit of England had greatly in- 
1422. _creafed their power during the two laft 
reigns. the deficiency of the Laneafter family in their 
title to the crown was of ufe in eftablifhing the freedom 
and importance of the commons, The princes of 
that houfe never ventured to. impofe taxes without 
the confent of parliament, and the Englifh conftitu- 
tion was by that means founded on a bafis, that could 
not be removed, even by the power of abfolute 
princes. Confcious of their own authority, and de- 
termined to fupport the power they had acquired, the 
parliament paid very little regard to the verbal will of 
their late monarch; they changed the name of regent 
into that, of protector, from a perfuafion that the 
latter implied lefs authority than the former. They 
advanced the duke of Bedford to that office, but per- 
mitted the duke of Gloucefter to difcharge its duties 
during his abfence. Nor did they think it prudent 
to truft this power wholly in the hands of either ; 
they named acouncil, without whofe advice and con- 
currence no meafures of importance could be deter- 
mined. They refufed to confirm that part of Henry’s 
will which appointed the earl of Warwick, the guar- 
dian, of his fon’s perfon: and entrufted the care of 
their infant king to the bifhop of Winchefter. The 
two princes, Bedford and Gloucetter, made no oppo- 
fition to this change in the plan of government :, they 
were unwilling to raife the leaft difturbance in. their 
country ; they chofe to cultivate peace and harmony 
in the kingdom, and made no fcruple of facrificing 
fome part of their own power to make fo valuable an 
acquifition. 

The unfortunate Charles VI. did not furvive Henry 
above two months. He had indeed for feveral years 
poffefied only the appearance of royal authority ; but 
even this fhadow of fuperior power was of great con- 
fequence to the Englifh.; it divided the duty and: af- 
fection of the French, between them and the dau- 
phin. That prince, on the death of his father, was 
proclaimed and crowned king at Poittiers, under the 
name of Charles VII. the city of Rheims, where 
that ceremony was ufually performed, being then. in 
the hands of the Englifh. Charles VII. was.a prince 
of a mild and generous difpofition, but indolent, ir- 
refolute, and addi¢ted to pleafure. He, however, 
gave the pleafing expectation of one day correcting 
the faults of his youth, and was able to gain over to 
his caufe a great number of partifans. The French 
renounced not wholly their attachment to their natu- 
ral fovereign ; it was impoffible for them. not to fee 
the difadvantage of being governed by a foreign 
prince. This was foon perceived by the duke of. 
Bedford, and every method that human prudence 
could fuggeft, taken to prevent the confequence. He 
immediately proclaimed Henry VI. king of France, 
and affumed himfelf the title of regent of that king- 
dom. He affembled at Paris all the nobility attached 
to the Englifh intereft, and exhorted them to acknow- 
~ ledge young Henry for their fovereign. They 1m- 
mediately complied with his requeft ; they fwore al- 
legiance to Henry as king of France, and did ho- 
mage to him, in the.perion of the regent, for the 
lands they held from that crown. 


Charles, though now reduced to a very low ebb 
of fortune, was {till mafter of the counties of Berry, 
Bourbon, Languedoc, Lyonnois, Forrez, Auvergne, 
a great part of Xaintonge, and Poiétou, together 


with the earldoms of Comminges and Armagnac, 


bordering on the Pyranees: So that his power was 
ftill refpectable, efpecially as both his officers and 
miniiters were men of great parts and integrity. 

Henry was in poffeffion of Normandy and Gui- 
enne, Picardy, Champagne, la Brie, the Ifle of 
France, and the city of Paris; befides the provinces 
belonging to the duke of Burgundy, his vaffal and 
ally. The duke of Bedford was one of the moft ac- 
complifhed princes in Europe, whether we confider 
him as a foldier or a ftatefman. He was affifted by 
officers equally diftinguifhed for their perfonal cou- 
rage and military talents ; particularly the duke of 
Somerfet, the earls of Salifbury, Warwick, and 
Arundel, Sir John Faftolf, and Sir John Talbot. 
But Bedford well knew that every foreign affiftance 
would be neceflary, before an Englifh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueft of France. Accord- 
ingly.he applied himfelf affiduoufly to increafe the 
number of his friends on the continent; and had the 
good fortune to form an alliance with the duke of 
Britany, and his. brother the count of Richemont. 
He alfo prevailed upon the Englifh council'to releafe 
James king of Scotland, who had continued a pri- 
foner in England ever fince his having been taken by 
Henry IV. It had been fuppofed that the Scots 
would never attempt, any thing to difturb the peace 
of England, while their king was a prifoner in that 
court ; but the late affiftance fent to Charles, fuffii- 
ciently proved that this opinion was founded on a 
chimerical.bafis ; and that a muchgreater advantage 
might be procured from releafing James, who having 
contra¢ted a natura! friendfhip for the Englifh, would 
ftill continue their firm ally, efpecially as his obliga- 
tions would be fo greatly increafed by refioring to him 
at once his liberty and. his crown. 

But notwithftanding thefe alliances, Bedford per- 
ceived that the utmoft circumfpection would be’ nes 
ceffary to render the edvantages the Enelifh had gain- 
ed in France permanent. He perceived, that: tlie 
French in general were impatient under the new'go“ 
vernment ; and that the fufferings or a young princé 
expelled his native throne by the rebellion of his own 
fubjeéts and the arms, of ftrangers, could not long 


fail of exciting the compaffion of all his people, 


whofe hearts were unbiaffed by faction , efpecially as 
the prefent fituation of France naturally engaged the 
attention even of the meaneft perfons, and was be- 
come the common topic of converfation. 

A.D. 1424. The war had, fince the death of 
Henry V. been. carried on with various fuccefs ; 
fometimes fortune was favourable to the French, and 
fometimes to the Englifh; places were taken and re- 
taken fucceffively, without any remarkable advaritage. 
The duke of Milan fent Charles a reinforcement of 
a.thoufand men. at arms, and five hundred lances ; 
but.his chief. reliance was upon the Scottith auxilia- 
ries;. whom he called his guardians, -and of whom he 


| had ‘now no I¢fs than fifteen thoufand in his’ fervice. 


He 


i80 A:D. 1424. 


He had already created the earl of Buchan conftable 
of France ;. and he now conferred the title of earl of 
Evreaux on general Stuart; and that of duke of 
Terouranne on the earl of Douglas, who was con- 
fidered as one of the firft generals of his time, — 

One of Charles’s partifans having reduced Yvri, on 
the frontiers of Picardy, a place of ¢reat importance, 
the regent determined to retake it; and accordingly 
marched at the head of his army, and invefted the 
place. The governor perceiving that it would be 
impoffible to defend the town for any length of time, 
agteed to capitulate, if not relieved by a certain day. 
The propofal was accepted; and no army appearing 
within the limited time, the place was delivered up 
to the befiegers. Chazles had not, however, ne- 
gleéted the neceflary means for fuccouring a place of 
fo much importance. He had difpatched the earl of 
Buchan, conftable of France, affifted by the earl of 
Douglas and feveral French noblemen, at the head 
of a detachment of twenty thoufand men, being the 
flower of his whole army, to relieve Yvri; but before 
they reached the neighbourhood of that place, the 
term had been, for fome days, expired, and the town 
was in poffeffion of the enemy. 

As it was now impoffible to retake the place, 
Buchan led his army to Vernueil, which the inhabi- 
tants delivered up to,him in {pite of the garrifon. 
The conftable might now have retired in fafety, with 
the glory of having made an acquifition, equal, in 
point of utility, with that he was {ent to relieve; but 
-that impetuofity which had fo often been deftruétive 
to France, proved fatal to Buchan. He called a 
council of war, in order to deliberate on the mea- 
fures neceffary to be purfued in this dangerous crifis. 
The wifer part of the council declared unanimoufly 
for a retreat; and ufed fuch reafons as nothing but 
a mind determined to liften to no argument could 
oppofe. It was urged, that all the misfortunes of 
the French had proceeded from their rafhnefs in giv- 
ing battle, when no neceffity obliged them to rifque 
a decifive action: that this army was the laft refource 
of the king, and the only defence of the few pro- 
vinces he itill poffefled, and that every reafon in- 
vited him to embrace cautious counfels, which al- 
lowed time for his fubjects to return to their duty, 
and gave leifure for difcord to arife among his ene- 
mies, who not being united by any band of common 
intereft, could not long preferve the animofity they 
now cherifhed againft the true heir of France. But 
a vain point of honour had more weight than all 
thefe prudential reafons. It was thought derogatory 
to their reputation to turn their back to the enemy, 
as their forces were more numerous than thofe of the 
Englifh; and it was therefore determined to wait 
their arrival. The experience of former misfortunes 
could not reftrain the impetuefity of the French. 

During thefe debates, the duke of Bedford’ was 
advancing towards the French, at the head of fifteen 


thoufand men; and on his arrival near the camp of | 


the enemy, under the walls of Vernueil, he took pof- 
{effion of an advantageous {pot of ground, flanked 
by a hill, on which he pofted a body of two thoufand 
archers, and furnifhed all’ his infantry with fharp 
ftakes, like thofe ufed with fo much fuccefs at the 
battle of Agincourt, ‘to check the fury of the French 
cavalry. ‘The earl of Douglas having furveyed the 


pofition of the Englifh camp, declared’ that, in ‘his’ | 


opinion, the French’ army fhould’ ftand upon the 
defence, and not begin the battle, as'the enemy had 
chofen their ewn ground, where they could not be: 
attacked without:great difadvantage. This prudent 
advice, which' was feconded by the’ conftable, and 
every officer of experience in the army, appeared‘ to 
Aymer, vifcount of Narbonne, a headftrong, im- 
prudent man, as the effect: of timidity; nor did he 
fail to upbraid the commanders, in exprefs terms; 
with pufillanimity, and of difhonouring, by their 
meannefs; the arms of ‘France. No’ anfwer was, 
however, made to his invective; which fo highly 


exafperated him, that, fnatching up one of the ftans: 


HisSTORY-OF ENGEANDD. 


dards of the divifion, hé exclaimed; “ Let all who 
love their fovereign follow me ;”: and rufhing imme- 
diately out of the line, he advanced to the charge 


with the moft irregular impetuofity. Douglas and — 


the conftable feeing the confufion that now prevailed 


in their army, and finding their authority defpifed, 


determined to perifh lke foldiers in the inevitable 
deftruétion which they knew mutt be the confequence 
of this headlong rafhnefs. ., 0 

The regent had ordered all his cavalry to difmount; 
and to place their horfes in the rear of the army; 
forming round them a kind of barricade with the 
carriages of the army. The attack, though made 
in the utmoft diforder, was fo furious, that a body of 
their horfe on the right wing broke the oppofite wing 
of the Englifh, and advanced to the barricade which 
furrounded the horfes, and behind which a body of 
archers were placed. Thefe received them with fuch 
a dreadful fhower of arrows, as obliged them to fall 
back. At the fame time, thofe who were poftéd on 
the hill fo galled the Italians, who were marching up 
in another line, that they fled with great precipitation. 
This gave the body of referve an opportunity of 
forming themfelves, and marching to the fupport of 
the main body, where the fight had continued for 
three hours with great obftinacy, without any per- 
ceivable advantage; but this feafonable retforce- 
ment turned the fcale of victory in favour of the 
Enelifh. The French horfe were driven back upon 
their foot by the arrows of the Englifh, and a dread- 
ful flaughter enfued. Douglas and the conftable 
perceiving the total rout of their army inevitable, 
and determined not to furvive the difgrace, rufhed 
into the thickeft part of the battle, and fell among a 
heap of foes. Befides thefe two great generals, the 
head{trong Narbonne, the fon of the earl of Douelas, 
the counts Aumale, Ventadour, and de Tonnerre, 
the lords Grandville, Manni, Gamaches, and Guitri, 
with many other perfons of diftinétion, perifhed in 
the action. The duke of Alengon, the marfhal de la 
Fayette, the lords of Goucour and Mortemar, were 
taken prifoners.’ About four thoufand French, and 
fixteen hundred of the Enelifh, were flain on the 
field of battle. WVernueil furrendered the next day 
to the victors. 

The fituation of Charles was now truly deplorable. 
He had loft the braveft of his troops, and the flower 
of his nobility, in the late fatal engagement. His 
party was difpirited ; he had hardly money fufficient 
to purchafe the neceffaries of life, much lefs to pay 
an army ; nor could he raife any among his fubjects 
without: exciting a general difcontent, which, in his 
prefent circumftances, it was neceflary to avoid. But 
in the midft of his diftrefs, when fcarce the leaft ray 
of hope appeared, the intrizues of a woman fowed 
the feeds of diffention among his enemies. Jaqueline, 
countefs of Hainault, animated by aviolent antipathy 
to her hufband, the duke of Brabant, coufin-cerman 
to the duke of Burgundy, determined to diffolve her. 
marriage, where nothing but the ceremony had pro- 
bably-as yet intervened. | She was a princefs of a 
mafculine fpirit, and uncommon underftanding ; and 
her hufband of a fickly conftitution, and weak in- 
telleéts. She, however, knew her hufband’s family 
would exert all their power to prevent the pope from 
diffolving the marriage; and therefore, in order to 
effect her! purpofe with more facility, fhe made her 
efcape to England, and put herfelf under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Groutetter, who being ena- 
moured of her perfon’ and fortune, ventured to 
marry her without waiting for the papal difpenfation. 
Gloucefter’ was endowed with many noble qualities, 
but’ at the fame time of an impetuous’ temper, and 
violent paffions. He confidered not the confequences 
of an a¢tion he was determined to perform. Soon 
after his marriage, he repaired into the Low Coun- 
tries, to take poffeffion of her dominions. The duke 
of Burgundy exclaimed loudly againit this conduct; 
and confidering himfelf as infulted by it, marched in 
perfon to the affiftance of the duke of Brabant. A 
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place of the utmoft importance for facilitating the 


‘been educated for the church, but thought proper to 


Burgundy. 


A. Dz 1426: H , Ex WN 
fharp war was now kindled in the Low Countries. 
The labours of the duke of Bedford to reftrain the 
impetuous temper of his brother were in vain; nor 
was he able to foften the refentment of the duke of 
He now found it would be ufelefs to 
pufh the confequences of, his victory at Vernueil, 
and took a journey to. England, where the departure 
of his: brother had excited troubles in the admini- 
{tration. This ceffation of hoftilities gave Charles 
leifure to recover from his defeat. He laboured 
affiduoufly to gain the friendfhip of the princes of 
the blood, whofe revolt had almoft occafioned the 
total ruin of the monarchy. The duke of Burgundy 
was difgufted with the Englifh, but he had not yet 
overcome his hatred to Charles, the murder of his 
father ftill filled his breaft with refentment. The 
duke of Britany had received no fuch injury, and 
therefore liftened to the propofals made by Charles 
for an accommodation ; and the count of Richemont 
accepted of the dignity of conftable. That great 
general, who was an excellent fubject, but a bad 
courtier, had been difgraced for the violence he 
exercifed againft the minifters and favourites of 
Charles; but he foon regained, by his fervices, the 
favour and friendfhip of his matter. 

A.D. 1426. The defection of the duke of Britany 
alarmed the regent, and war was declared in form 
againft the Bretons. The earl of Warwick imme- 
diately took the field; and laying fiege to Pont Orfon, 
carried the town by affault. He afterwards took and 
fortified Beauvron, where he fixed his head-quarters, 
and thence extended his ravages over the adjacent 
country, to the very gates of Rennes. The conftable 
Richemont exerted all his power to raife a fufficient 
number of troops to put a {top to thefe incurfions, 
and was fortunate enough to fucceed. He foon 
found himfelf at the head of twenty thoufand-men, 
and marched immediately againft the enemy. _ War- 
wick, whofe whole corps did not amount ‘to more 
than eight thoufand, fhut himfelf up in Beauvron. 
The conftable immediately invefted the town, and 
propofed to reduce it by famine. But Giac, prime 
minifter to Charles, and who hated the conftable, 
neglected to fend him the neceffary fupplies of men 
and money, fo that Richemont defpaired of being 
able to effect his purpofe; but exafperated to find 
himfelf baffled in his firft attempt, he rafhly refolved 
to make a general affault. 
witli the utmoft intrepidity, the befiegers were every 
where beaten off; and Warwick perceiving a great 
diforder in the ranks of the enemy, fallied out, and 
falling upon their rear, put them to flight with great 
flaughter, and made himfelf mafter of all their bag- 
gage and artillery. 

The defeat of the conftable’s army, the great de- 
fertion of his troops, and the diffentions which pre- 
vailed in Charles’s councils, encouraged the earl of 
Warwick to undertake the fiege of Montargis, as a 


regent’s intention of carrying the war beyond the 
Loire. He accordingly invefted the town, and foon 
reduced the garrifon to the laft extremity. The 
baftard of Orleans, afterwards the famous count de 
Dunois,' refolved to march to the relief of Montargis. 
He was then only twenty-three years of age, but had 
ferved with great reputation in eight campaigns. 
He was natural fon to that duke of Orleans who had 


been affaffinated by the duke of Burgundy, and had 


exchange his ecclefiaftical for a military habit... This 
gallant leader, at the head of no. more than fixteen 
hundred men, attacked the Enelifh camp with fo 
much fury, that the earl of Warwick, who knew 
nothing of his approach, was obliged to raife the 
fiege. This advantage raifed the hopes of Charles’s 
party, and eftablifhed the military character of 
Dunois. 

A.D. 1427. The duke of Bedford, having fettled 
affairs in England, returned to France; and after 
forming a numerous army on the frontiers of Britany, 
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The garrifon behaved | 


on the earl of Suffolk, who, affitted by the 
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» fell fo ‘unexpectedly. into: that-province, that nothing 


could refift his progrefs. All the attempts of the 
duke of Britany were in vain; fo that after feeing 
the greater part of his territories wafted with fire and 
{word, he defired an interview with Bedford; and a 
treaty was fiened between them, by which the duke 
of Britany not only returned to his former engage- 
ments with the Englifh, but alio figned the treaty of 
Troye, actnowledging the duke of Bedford regent 
of France, and engaging to do homage for. his dutchy 
ot Britany to the king of England, 

_ A.D. 1428. The regent having thus forced the 
duke of Britany to fubmit, formed a projeét, the 
fuccefs of which would have fecured to England the 
conqueft of France. This was the taking of Orleans, 
a city of the utmoit importance, and which was now 
the only barrier that oppofed his entrance into the 
fouthern provinces. The condué of this fiege was 
committed to the earl of Salifbury, one of the moft 
confummate generals of theage. He marched from 
Paris about the latter end of July, at the head of 
fixteen thoufand men, affifted by the earl of Suffolk, 
the lord Talbot, Sir John Faftolf, and other excellent 
officers. He immediately advanced through the 
county of Beauffe, and made himfelf mafter of all 
the towns that lay in his route to Orleans. He paffed 
the Loire at Beaugenci, and invefted the place on 
the fide of Sologni, on the twelfth of Oober. 

Every motion of the Enelifh fufficiently indicated 
their intention of befieging Orleans, and every pre- 
caution was accordingly taken for its defence. The 
command of this important city was given, to the 
count de Gaucourt, an officer of great courage and 
experience, -nd inviolably attached to the family of 
Orleans. Many other officers of diftinction threw 
themfelves into the place. The troops that formed 
the garrifon were ali veterans, and long familiar with 
danger. The citizens themfelves had acquired the 
military turn, fo common in that age, and were there- 
fore extremely well qualified to affift the regulars in 
the defence of the place. Many new. fortifications 
were raifed, the old ones repaired, and the greater 
part of the buildings in the fuburbs pulled down, 
that they might not be ufed by the Englifh in carry- 
ing on the fiege. ‘The fate of this city engaged the 
attention of Europe; the fortune of the kingdom 
feemed to depend entirely upon it. 

The firft operation of this fiege was againfé a bul- 
wark erected to cover the caftle of Tourelles, which 
defended the head of the bridge over. the Lovre. 
The Englifh artillery foon demolifhed the parapets, 
and made a breach fufficiently large for {torming it, 
Preparations were now made both by the French and 
Englifh ; the former for attacking, and the latter for 
defending the bulwark. The firft attempt did not 
fucceed ; the Enelifh were obliged .to retreat, leaving; 
two hundred and fifty men dead in. the breach. This 
repulfe, however, ferved only to increafe the ardour 


of the befiegers ; they continued battering the work. 


with fuch fury, that it was foon abandoned by the 
French, and the Englifh took poffeflion of it without 
any farther oppofition. Forts were now erected both 
above and below the bridge, for battering the city, 
But ftill the place was, invefted only on the fide of 
Sologni; that towards the Beaufle was entirely open; 
and the baftard of Orleans found means to throw 
himfelf into the city at the head of eight hundred 
men. It was eafily perceived, that while the city 
could’ be fupplied with troops and provifions, it 
would, be impoffible to reduce it, The earl of Salif- 
bury therefore ordered fixty fmall forts or redoubts 
to be built at proper. diftances round the city; but 
while he was pointing out the proper fpots where they 
fhould be ere¢ted, a {tone diicharged from a canon 
in the place put a period to his life. The lofs of this 
great general was uniyerfally lamented by the army : 
the foldiers confidered themfelves as invincible while 
he was at their head. 

. The command ofthe Englifh army now devolved 
famous 
Talbot, 
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182 A.D. 1429: 
Talbot, one of the greateft captains of that age, 
pufhed the fiege with unremitting vigour, Salhes 
were frequently made by the garrifon, and the moft 
aftonifhing aéts of valour were performed both by 
the befiegers and the befieged. On the twenty-firft 
of December, a frefh reinforcement of Englifh and 
Burgundian troops arrived ; but ftill the number was 
not fufficient to inveft the place ; and the forts which 
had been ereéted in confequence of the orders iffued 


by the earl of Salifbury, were at too great a diftance- 


from each other to prevent the enemy from throwing 
into the place large quantities of ammunition and 
provifions. 

A.D.1429. Four months had already been fpent 
in continual {allies and engagements, when the regent 
ordered a convoy to fet out from Paris with falt-fith, 
herrings, and other provifions of a fimilar kind, for 
the ufe of the befiegers during the Lent. ‘This con- 
voy was efcorted by a guard of feventeen hundred 
men, under the command of Sir John Faftolf, an 
officer of approved valour and great experience. 
Charles, who had advanced to Chinon, a town in 
Touraine, about twenty leagues diftant from Orleans, 
receiving intelligence of the march of this convoy, 
fent the count de Clermont, at the head of three 
thoufand men, to attack the Enelifh in their route. 
The count came up with the convoy at Rouvrai St. 
Denis on the twelfth of February. Falftolf, ap- 
prized of his approach, and knowing himfelf too 
weak to fultain the impetuous fhock of the French 
in the open field, drew up his men behind a barricado 
of his waggons, and in this pofition received the firft 
fhock of the French, which was made with their 
utual fury ; but they were not able to force the tem- 
porary fortification. At the fame time, they met 
with fo warm a reception, that they were thrown into 
confufion. 
from his barricado, and routed the enemy with pro- 
digious flaughter. In this a¢tion, generally called 
The Battle of the Herrings, one hundred and twenty 
French noblemen and perfons of diftinction loft their 
lives, befides a great number of common foldiers, 
The count de Dungis, having received notice of the 
count of Clermont’s march, found means to efcape 
from Orleans, and advanced to fupport him at the 
head of a body of veterans; but he arrived too late. 
He, however, fecured his retreat ; and the convoy 
reached the Englifh camp, without meeting with any 
farther oppofition. 

This defeat, together with the alarming afpect of 
Charles’s affairs in general, filled that monarch and 
his whole court with confufion; and an offer was 
made, that Orleans fhould be fequeftered into the 
hands of the duke of Burgundy. But Bedford 
rejected the propofal with indignation; and obferved, 
¢¢ That he was not in a humour to beat the bufhes, 
while others ran away with the game.” This. far- 
cafm fo difeufted the duke of Burgundy, that he 
recalled all his troops trom the fervice of the Enelith. 
But notwithftanding this defection, the place was 
every day more and more clofely invefted by the 
enemy., The utmoft fcarcity prevailed in the city ; 
and Charles meditated an inglorious retreat into 
Dauphine. Mary, of Anjou, his queen, and the 
fair Agnes Sorrel, his miftrefs, found means, how- 
ever, to infpire him with more noble fentiments. 
Love, which ufuelly foftens the heart, roufed his 
courage ; he determimed to conquer or perifh, At 
this dangerous crifis a country girl delivered him 


fromthe danger with which he was threatened, and. 


. (=) - 
placed him on the throne of his anceftors. 


_. The name of this heroine ‘was Joan d’Arc, after- 
wards much better known by the name of The Maid 
of Orleans. She'was born at the village of Dom. 
Remi, near Vaucouleurs, on the borders of Lorraine, 
At this time fhe was about’twenty years of age, of 
an irreproachable life, and had not hitherto beén 
remarked for any fingularity. She, indeed, poffeffed 
a genius fuperior to moft in her clafs of life, but:had 
been wholly employed in country bufinefs. A con- 
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Faftolf perceived his advantage, fallied: 


A.D. 1426. 


tinual recital of the calamities of France had made 
fo great an impreffion on her imagination, that lofing 
fight of every other object, and abandoning herfele 
to the tranfports of enthufiaim, fhe fancied that fhe 
heard heavenly voices, and doubted not but fhe was 
called upon by the Deity to undertake the defence of 
the kingdom. She communicated her-vifions to thé 
governor of Vaucouleurs, who at firft treated her with 
neglect ; but her frequent returns prevailed upon him 
to fend her to the king, She fupported before the 
court the chara¢ter of an infpired perfon with an 
aftonifhing candour and firmnefs. An affembly of 
divines, and the parliament of Poi¢tiers, who exa- 
mined her on the fubjeét of her miffion, pronounced 
that there was fomething fupernatural in her. It was 
an object of policy to make her cafe be confidered as 
miraculous; but in an age devoted to fuperftition, 
admiration and wonder, it was hardly neceffary to 
employ art to effect this purpofe.. Her enthufiafm, 
therefore, joined to the extraordinary qualities fhe 
poffeffed, could not fail of making lively impreffions 
on the vulgar. She promifed to deliver Orleans, and 
conduét Charles to Rheirns, in order to his corona- 
tion. She now wrote a letter to the duke of Bed- 
ford, commanding him, in the name of God, to raife 
the fiege, and to evacuate France. Every method 
was taken to publifh the predictions of the Maid of 
Orleans, and which were believed with the moft im- 
plicit faith. It was pretended, that fhe had demanded 
of the king, as the inftrument of her future victories, 
a particular fword which was preferved in the church 
of St. Catherine de Fierbois, and wliich, though fhe 
had never feen, fhe defcribed with fo many particular 
circumftances, as plainly proved her fupernatural 
knowledge. The Enghih affected to fpeak of her 
with, derifion, but were ftruck with the opinion 
which every where prevailed of her heavenly miffion. 
The French troops eave credit to all her predictions, 
and were ready to attempt the moft daring actions 
from an affurance of victory. 

This extraordinary engine being thus prepared, it 
was refolved to try 1ts force upon the enemy. The 
Maid was armed cap-a-pie, and mounted on a fine 
horfe richly caparifoned. The fword of St. Catherine 
was fent for, and delivered to her with great forma- 
lity. It was now determined to. fend this infpired 
leader with a large convoy of provifions and ammu- 
nition to the befieged, who were by this time reduced 
to the laft extremity. Joan accordingly marched at 
the head of twelve thoufand chofen men deftined to 


* 


efcort the convoy, with a confecrated banner in her 


hand. She was affifted by the lords of Gaucourt, 
Ray, and St. Severe, the admiral Crevant, and other 
excellent officers. The garrifon of Orleans were 
informed of the defign, and a great number of boats 
were prepared to carry the convoy over the Loire. 
As foon as the Maid appeared on the fide of Sologne, 
the count de Dunois made a vigorous fally on the 
Enelifh on the fide of Beaufle, to prevent their fend- 
ine troops to the other fide of the river, while the 


boats were’ loading with the provifions and ammuni- 


tion deftined for the town, The Enelifh on that fide 
were too weak to encounter fo ftrong an efcort; and 
their inaction being confidered by the French as the 
effect of terror imprinted on their minds by heaven, 
to facilitate the enterprize of the Maid of Orleans, 
fell upon them with fuch enthufiaftic fury, that they 
were defeated, after a long refiftance, and the convoy 
paffed into Orleans, A natural event ferved alfo to’ 
increafe the fuperitition of the French. During the 
time of the action, there happened a violent ftorm of 
thunder, lightening, and hail. This, it/may eafily be 
fuppofed, was confidered as the voice of ‘heaven de- 
claring in their favour. Had the attempt mifcarried, 
it would have been interpreted in an oppofite fenfe. 
Joan was received into Orleans as a tutelar angel, and 
the whole fucceis attributed to her :-her prefence dif- 
pelled every thought of danger. The garrifon. be- 
lieved themfelves invincible under her facred. influ- 
ence; and the frequent and fuccefsful fallies which 
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they made, completed the confternation of the enemy. 
The Englifh aicribed to the operation of the devil 
what the French confidered as the work of the Deity. 
They raifed the fiege of Orleans on the twelfth of 
May ; and retired before an army who had fo long 
trembled at the name of the Englifh, . 

Charles now fuffered his army to take the field, in 
order. to improve the fuccefs that had fo lately at- 
tended their efforts. At the fame time, ‘the Enelith, 
by a ftrange miftake, after raifing the fiege of Orleans, 
inftead of keeping their forces in a body to act power- 
fully againft the enemy, diftributed great part of 
them into places near t! e Loire; which they had fub- 
dued when they firft paffed that river. Being thus 
feparated, the French met with little refiftance in the 
places they attempted. The Maid of Orleans ftill 
headed their troops; and wherever fhe appeared, the 
Englifh were ftruck with a panic, ,while the: French 
believed themfelves fupported by an. invifible hand. 


Gargeau, a {mall fortrefs, into which the earl of. 


Suffolk had been fo imprudent as to throw himéelf, 
with four hundred men only, was obliged to furrender 
at difcretion, and the ear] himfelf was taken prifoner. 
Melun fuffered the fame fate, with many other towns 


and caftles garrifoned by the Englifh. Beaugenci_ 


only held out a regular fiege, but was at laft obliged 


_ to furrender. 5 


-fore this could be done, it was neceflary to pafs over | 
a large traét of country occupied by the Enelifh; 


‘voured to avoid an engagement with the enemy, who 


‘the midft of his enemies. Troye and Chalons opened 


Lord Talbot, who, on the imprifonment of the 
earl of Suffolk, took the command. of the Englifh 
army, found that his whole force amounted to no 
more than fix thoufand men. He therefore endea- 
were at leaft double that number. But being over- 
taken at Patay, a battle became inevitable ; and the 
event was what might be expected from a handful of 
men. opprefled by the power of fuperftitious pre- 
poffeffion. 
thoufand feli in the aGtion, and about two hundred 
were taken prifoners ; among whom were the lords 
Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford, Sir Thomas Remp- 
fton, and feveral other officers of note. 


The Maid of Orleans had now performed one part | 


of her promife, the relief of that city; bur the 


other, and more difficult tafk, remained ftill to be | 


executed, the crowning of Charles at Rheims.  Be- 


an enterprize which was rafh, and, perhaps, imprac- 
ticable in any other conjuncture than’ the prefent. 
Charles, who had hitherto never expofed his perfon, 
allowed himfelf to be carried away by the torrent of 
his fuccefs, and the inftigation of the Maid of Orleans. 
This interval of enthufiafm fecured his victories. 
Without provifions, without refources, he marched 
fecurely, at the head of twelve thoufand men, through 


their gates at his approach. The inhabitants of 
Rheims drove out the Englith earrifon, and fent him 
the keys of theit city, which he entered in triumph. 
The ceremony of his coronation was immediately 
performed in prefence of the Maid of Orleans, who 
attended with her confecrated banner in -her hand. 
Charles now appeared more venerable in the eyes of 
his fubjects.. Numbers immediately joined him ; 
they returned from their prepoffeffions and errors, 
and conceived the utmoft averfion to the fhameful 
yoke of flavery they had fo long endured. Loan, 
Soiffons, Chateau-Thierri, and feveral other towns 
and fortreffes, fubmitted to their lawful fovereign. 


During this reverfe of fortune, the duke of Bed- 


ford aéted with the moft confummate prudence. He 
retained Paris in fubjeétion by‘his vigilance and feve- 
rity. He alfo renewed his alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy , and being joined by five thoufand men, 
which the bifhop of Winchefter was conducting on 
acrufade againft the Huffites, he was once more ina 
condition of taking the field againft the French, and 
checking their rapid fuccefs. “The Maid of Orleans, 
after Charles was crowned at Rheims, confidering 
her commiffion as accomplifhed, was follicitous to 


) the Yonne, fent an herald to Charles, 


general en gagement. 


They were totally defeated: above two, 


| ef both nations. 
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‘return to the place of her nativity ; but her influence 


was {fo great over the troops, that the count dé Dunois 


| prevailed upon her to continue in the army till the 
) Englith were entirely. driven out of France. 


Bedford being advanced as far as Montereau, on 
1 offering to 
give him battle in any indifferent place he fhould 
name, in order to put a final period to the war by a 
But Charles; who had learned 
wifdom in the fchool of adverfity, refufed to hazard 
his crown on the uncertain event of a battle. Tlie 
regent, therefore, returned into the Ile’ of France, 
in order, by his prefence, to prevent the towns from 
revolting; and alfo to give the French nobility an 
opportunity of retiring from the army, where they 
ferved at their own expence. | 

A.D.1430. It having been determined in the 
Englifh parliament to fend young Henry into France, 
in order to his being crowned at Paris; he embarked 
at Dover with a fplendid retinue, and landed at Calais 
on the nineteenth of May. But the army of Charles 
being then in the neighbourhood of Paris, it was 
thought prudent to carry the young king to Rowen, 
till the enemy was removed farther from the capital : 
and in order to effect that defign, the regent laboured 
affiduoufly to induce the duke of Burgundy to aét 
with more vigour than he had done fince he recalled 
his troops from the fiege of Orleans. Accordingly 
he ceded to him all the places the Enelith poffefied 
in Champagne and Brie; and the duke immediately 
entered France at the head of a powerful army. He 
reduced Troye and Soiffons; and being joined by 
the earls of Suffolk and Arundel, he invefted Com- 
peigne. The place was well provided with every 
thing neceffary for making a noble defence ; and the 
garrifon was commanded by Flavi, a brave and ex- 
perienced officer. 
But as Compeiene was confidered as a city of the 
utmoft importance, a detachment of about fix hun- 
dred men, under the command of the Maid of Or- 
leans, and Xaintrailles, a celebrated general, threw 
themtelves into the place, which gave frefh fpirits to 
the garrifon. The next day the Maid of Orleans, 
at the head of a confiderable party, made fo detpe- 
rate a fally upon the quarters of John of Luxem- 
burg, the Burgundian general, that he was driven 
from his poft. The fury of that enthufiaftic leader 
carried her too far. Her retreat was cut off; and, 
after making the moft defperate refiftance, fhe was 
taken prifoner by the baftard of Vendome, who im- 
mediately delivered her wp to the Burgundian general. 
The captivity of the Maid of Orleans was thought 
equal to a decifive victory. ‘Te Deum was publicly 
fung at Paris, and the regent obtained from the duke 
of Burgundy the cuftody of that extraordinary wo- 
man, ~The garrifon of Compeigne, however, con- 
tinued to make a noble defence, till the fiege was 
raiféd by a large detachment from Charles’s army. 

During thefe tranfactions, young Henry continued 
at Rouen; but itwas now determined to perform the 
ceremony of his coronation. He ‘accordingly re- 
paired to Paris, attended by the dukes of Bedford 
and Burgundy, and a fplendid train of the nobility 
Sunday, the feventeenth of De- 
cember, was appointed for the ceremony, which was 
accordingly performed, with great magnificence, in 
the church of Notre Dame; where the cardinal of 
Winchefter placed the crown on the head of Henry, 
and the nobility fwore allegiance to him. is 

A.D. 1431. Though the conduét of the Maid of 
Orleans had been irreproachable, and fhe certainly 
was entitled to be treated as a prifoner of war, it was 
determined to try her as a forcerefs and impoftor. Re- 
ligion was to be interefted.in this act ot oppreffion. 
The bifhop of Beauvais, in whofe diocefe Joan was 
taken prifoner, demanded that fhe thould be tried 
before an ecclefiaftical court; affirming her guilty of 
herefy and magic. The univerfity of Paris; a body 


deftined for the inftruétion of. mankind, meanly fup- 


ported the abfurd requeft of the prelate; and feveral 
. clergymen 


» 
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clergymen of rank, among whom was the cardinal, 


of Winchefter, were felected to pafs fentence upon 
her, She appeared before the court. in her military 
apparel, but loaded with irons. During four months 
they harafied her with captious queltions, which fhe 
anfwered with wonderful art and intrepidity : fhe was 
not intimidated though before a tribunal of ecclefiaf- 
tics, whole perfons fhe had been always taught to re- 
vere, She boldly avowed the defigns fhe had formed. 
againft the Englith ; fhe told them, with an air of 
confidence, that it would not be long before they 
were driven out of France. Being interrogated about 
her pretended revelations, ‘and whether fhe would 
fubmit to the judgment of the church with regard to 
their being real? fhe only anfwered, “ That fhe was 
certain they came from heaven, to. whole judgment 
fhe would leave the decifion ; determined not to give 
them up to any other authority, even though the 
church fhould declare them illufions.” When afked, 
Why fhe affifted with a confecrated banner in her 
hand, at the coronation of Charles, ‘It is but juft,” 
faid fhe, ‘that the perfon who had fhared in the 
danger of the enterprize, fhould alfo partake of the 
glory.” She, however, foon perceived the had gone 
too far, in refufing to fubmit to the decifion of the 
church; fhe appealed to the pope ; declared herfelf 
' willing to recant ; and acknowledged the illufion. of 
thofe revelations which the church had rejected. In 
confequence of this recantation, her punifhment was 
mitigated to perpetual imprifonment, and to be fed 
during life on bread and water. 

But this fentence was not fufficient to fatisfy the 
vengeance of Joan’s enemies. Enough had indeed 
been done to convince both the French and the Eng- 
lifh, that the opinion of divine influence, which had 
fo much encouraged the one and daunted the other, 
was wholly without foundation. Had they ftopped 
here, their proceedings might have been vindicated 
upon political reafons; but her death was deter- 
mined. Sufpecting that the female drefs, which fhe 
had fince her fentence confented to wear, was not 
agreeable to her, they purpofely placed in her apart- 
ment afuit of men’s apparel, and watched the effect 
of that temptation. The ftratagem fucceeded. Joan, 
at the fight of a drefs in which fhe had acquired fo 
much honour, and which fhe once believed: fhe wore 
by the appointment of heaven, revived all her former 
enthufiaftic notions: fhe ventured in her folitude to 
clothe herfelf again in the forbidden garment. Her 
infiduous enemies caught her in that fituation : her 
fault was interpreted to be nothing lefs than a relapfe 
into herefy : no recantation would now fuffice, and 
no pardon could now be granted her. She was deli- 


ae ae ee 
vered over to the civil magiftrate, on pretence of 


herefy and magic: this admirable heroine, the terror 
of the Enelifh, and the deliverer of France, was 
burnt alive ina flow fire, in the market-place of 
Rouen. Such was the end of the famous maid of 
Orleans, whofe actions muft excite furprize and ad- 
miration, whether they were owing to innate courage, 
or refulted from the effects of enthufiafm. 

A.D. 1432. But the death of the maid of Or- 
leans was far from reftoring to the Englifh the advan- 
tages they had loft. They were ftill unfortunate ; 
and their affairs went every day more and more.ito 
decay. In this alarming crifis an event happened 
which gave a fatal blow to the hopes of the Englith. 
The dutchefs of Bedford, fitter to the duke of Bur- 
gundy, paid the debt of nature, and was buried in 
the church of the Celeftines at Paris. This unfor- 
tunate event diffolved the clofe conne&tion that had 
hitherto fubfitted between her brother and the regent; 
and the marriage of the latter, about four months 
. after her death, with Jaqueline of Luxemburg, oc- 
cafioned a breach. between them. The cardinal of 
Winchefter mediated a reconciliation between thefe 
princes, and brought them both to St. Omers for 
that falutary purpofe. But a point of honour ren- 
dered the whole abortive... The regent expected ‘the 


~ . o 
firft vifit, as he had condefcended to come into the 
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duke of Burgundy’s territories, in order to have an 
interview with him. But Philip, proud of his great 
power, and independent dominions, refufed to pay 
this compliment to the regent , and the two princes, 
unable to adjuft the ceremonial, parted without feeing 
each other. 

A. D.'1435. 
fome time feen his error, and began to repent of the 
wounds he had given to his country, and of the in- 
jury he had done to himfelf, by placing its crown 
upon the head of a foreigner. ‘Time, reflection, and 
the public calamities, made an impreffion upon his 
heart, which was naturally difpoled to generofity, 
and weakened that ardent defire of revenge, which 
had armed him againft his fovereign. Charles dif- 
avowed the affaffination of the duke’s father ; offered 
all the fatisfaction and atonement that could be de- 
fired of him, and banifhed Tannegui du Chatel, the 
murderer of that prince, fromhis court. ‘This proof 
of his defire to remove every difficulty which might 
oppofe a reconciliation had the defired effect : a con- 
erefs was appointed at Arras, under the mediation of 
the pope and the council of Bafle. The French of- 


fered to cede Normandy and Guienne to the Englifh, 


but on condition of doing homage to Charles, con- 
formable to the ancient cuftom. ‘This offer was re- 


jected with difdain, and the Englifh plenipotentiaries : 


departed immediately from the congrefs. Nothing 
now remained but to difcufs the pretenfions of Charles 
and Philip; and this was foon performed, becaute 
the vaffal was ina capacity of giving law to his fove- 
reion. It was ftipulated that Philip fhould receive 
reparations and acknowledgements for the murder of 
his father ; that Charles fhould cede to him all the 
towns of Picardy fituated between the Somme and 
the Low Countries, and feveral other territories, 
which, as well as the other territories in pofieflion of 
Philip, fhould be held, during his lite, without doing 
any homage, or fwearing. any fealty to the prefent 
king. Atthe fame time Charles releafed his fubjects 
from all obligations to allegiance if he ever infringed 
this treaty. So. difhonourable were the conditions, 
by which France purchafed the friendfhip of the 
duke of Burgundy. ! 

Soon after the conclufion of this treaty, the duke 
of Bedford paid the debt of nature at Rouen. He 
was juftly efteemed one of the greateft perfons of the 
age ; and it is difficult to fay whether he {hone moft 
in the field or the cabinet, whether he was a greater 
general or politician, and whether he was moft 
efteenied for his valour, his equity, or his modera- 
tion. About thefame time Ifabella, the widow of 
Charles VI. finifhed the period of her mortal exift- 
ence. This mionfter of nature, who viewed with 
horror the progrefs and fuccetfs of her own fon, in re- 
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covering poffeffion of his kingdom, may be confidered 


as having expiated her crimes, if they could, in- 
deed, be expiated, by the hatred of the French and 

the contempt of the Enelifh. | 
A.D. 1436. Though the death of the duke of 
Bedford greatly increafed the misfortunes of the Eng- 
lifh in France, and gave Charles every advantage he 
could with for extending his conquefis, yet fuch par- 
ties were formed in the Englifh council, that it. was 
feyen months before the commiffion of the duke’ of 
York, who was appointed regent’ of France, pafled 
the feals. The French monarch witely improved 
every moment, and made a rapid progrefs in efta- 
blifhing his authority, which he had nearly effected 
when the duke of York arrived. The capital had 
been fome time reduced, fo that the territories of the 
Englifh now chiefly confifted of Guienne and Nor- 
mandy. But Charles was unable to meet the Engufh 
in the field; feveral places were taken, but no action 
of importance enfued. The French, grown wifer 
by experience, wifely avoided a general engagement. 
The duke of Burgundy attempted to reduce Ca- 
lais with an army of fifty thoufand men, and made 
himfelf mafter of feveral fmall.¢aftles in the nei¢h- 
bourhood of that city. The Flemings, who were 
then 
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The duke of Burgundy had for: 
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then much more famous for manufacture than war, 
vainly imagined that the appearance of their numer- 
ous army would be fufficient to intimidate the garri- 
fon, and that the gates would be opened at their ap- 
proach. They were deceived. The garrifon, in- 
ftead of being intimidated, dreadfully haraffed their 
camp, with fuccefsful fallies. Inthe mean time the 
duke of Gloucefter, at the head of fifteen thoufand 
men, landed at Calais, and fend a herald to the duke 
of Burgundy, offering him battle. Philip accepted 
his challenge ; but his Flemings had fo feverely felt 
the effects of the valour of the Englifh, that they 
could not be prevailed upon to meet them in the open 
field; they quitted their camp, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat. Philip, fearing that the garrifon of Ca- 
lais might take advantage of this confufion in his ar- 
my, drew up his regular troops to fecure his retreat, 
and retired in good order to Gravelines ; leaving be- 
hind him all his baggage and artillery, which fell 
into the hands of the Englifh, . 

‘Gloucefter, determined to revenge the infult of 
the duke of Burgundy, led hjs army into Artois, 
and after laying the whole country wafte with fire 
and fword, returned to Calais loaded with plunder. 
Nor was this all the lofs the duke of Burgundy fuf- 
rained; he was hardly returned to his own dominions 
before he had the mortification to fee the maritime 
parts of his poffeffions in. Flanders, ravaged by an 
Englifh fleet ; while he himfelf was in the utmoft 
danger of lofing his life in a fedition at Bruges, after 
feeing the French marfhal, Lifle-Adam, almoft torn 
in piece’ by the fury of the populace. 

The hoftilities in France wére now carried on by 
both parties in a very languid manner. Deftitute of 
refources, of induftry and of commerce, the two na- 
tions were drained by the expences of the war ; and 
their troops were obliged to fubfift by plundering and 
oppreffing the country both of friends and enemies. 
Propofals of peace were often propofed, and as of- 


be granted. At the fame time both the Englifh and 
French courts were filled with factions. The duke 


of Gloucefter and the cardinal of Winchefter, con- | 


tinually oppofed each other, and the intereft of the 
nation was facrificed to their perpetual enmities. The 
dauphin of France headed a faction againft his father. 
He was of a reftlefs and ambitious difpofition, and 
found means to bring over to his intereft, the dukes 
of “Alencon and Bourbon, with the counts of Ven- 
dome and Dunois. Charles perceived his danger, 
and was very defirous of procuring the releafe of the 
duke of Orleans, who had continued a prifoner in 
England ever fince the battle of Agincourt, as the 
only pérfon whofe merit and rank could balance the 
credit of the dauphin’s party. After a tedious ne- 
gotiation, which was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the duke 
of Gloucefter, it was determined to fet him at liberty 
on his paying a ranfom of thirty-fix thoufand pounds 
of our prefent money, an immenfe fum in thofe 
days, and nearly equal to two thirds of all the ex- 
traordinaty fupplies granted by the parliament to fup- 
port the war, during an interval of feven years. The 
duke of Burgundy difplayed a noble inftance of gene- 
rofity on this occafion ; he renounced his ancient re- 
fentments, and paid the ranfom of a prince who had 
been long his enemy. 

A.D. 1441. Butthe releafe‘of Orleans did not 
put a period to the divifions in the Englifh council : 
nothing lefs than the deftruction of Gloucefter could 
fatisfy the malice and ambition of the cardinal of 
Winchefter. He was, however, unable to attack 
the duke in perfon, and therefore formed the moft 
inhuman plot, infamous by its agents, and deteftable 
by its motives. He caufed his dutchefs to be accufed 
of witchcraft ; and it was pretended, that a waxen 
image of the king was found in her poffeffion, which 
fhe and her affociates, Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a prieft, 
and one Margaret Jordan of Eye, melted before a 
flow fire, with an intention of making Henry’s force 
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and vigour wafte away by the like infenfible degrees: 
The accufation was well calculated to affect the weak 
and credulous mind of the king, and to gain belief 
in anignordnt age. The dutchefs was accordingly 
brought to trial with her confederates. The nature 
of the crime, fo oppofite to all common fenfe, feem- 
ed fufficiently to exempt the witnefles from obferving 
common fenfe in their evidence. But this was of no 
confequerice ina court, where it was determined to 
find the prifoners guilty. The dutchefs was con- 
demned to do public penance and to fuffer perpetual 
imprifonment in Cheiter caftle. Thefe violent pro- 
ceedings, however, produced not the intended effect. 
The people were perfuaded that they were wholly 
owing to the malice of Gloucefter’s enemies, and ac- 
quitted the dutchefs.. They were even more attached 
to the duke than before. 

A.D. 1444.. The Englifh council had for fome 
time been engaged in a matter of very great impor- 
tance, that of giving a queento England. It was 
eafily forefeen that this circurffftance would be fuffi- 
cient to decide for ever the victory between the two 


A.D. 1447; 


contending parties ; and therefore both exerted their 


utmoft influence to procure for the princefs they 
favoured the honour of fharing the Englith throne. 
The duke of Gloucefter warmly recommended the 
daughter of the count d’Armagnac.; but had not in- 
fluence fufficient to effectuate his purpofe. The car4 
dinal and his friends had caft their eyes upon Marga- 


/retof Anjou, daughter of Regnier, duke of Anjou 


and Lorraine. He was titular king of Sicily, Na- 
ples and Jerufalem, and defcended from the count of 
Anjou, brother to Charles V. who had left thefe 
magnificent titles, but without any real power or pof- 
feflions to his pofterity. The princefs hetfelf was the 
moft accomplifhed woman of her age, both in body 


_and mind; and feemed to poffefs thofe qualities which 


would equally qualify her to acquire the afcendant 


| over Henry, and to fupply all his defects and weak- 
ten rejected: both infifted on terms which could not | 


neffes. She was of a lively and daring fpirit, great 
penetration, and uncommon refolution. Such was 
the princefs defigned as a confort to Henry, by. the 
cardinal -and his friends, and the earl of Suffolk was 
difpatched to the continent. with propofals of marri? 
age, which were accepted. Henry himfelf was fo 
charmed with the defcription and merit of Margaret, 
fent over by the earl of Suffolk, that he empowered 
that nobleman to promife a ceffion of Anjou and 
Maine, at that time in the hands of the Englifh, to 
Charles of Anjou, her uncle, then prime minifter . 
and favourite of the French king. Great oppofition 
was, however, made in the Englifh council to the 
ratification of this marriage treaty; the duke of 
Gloucefter and his friends exerted all their influence to 
fet it afide ; but their efforts were in vain; the cardi- 
nal and his faétion prevailed, and the contract was 
approved by the council. Suffolk was dignified with 
the title of marquis, and received thanks of the par- 
liament for concluding the marriage. _ 

A.D. 1445. The new queen had not been long 
in England, before fhe fufficiently indicated her  in- 
tentions of being miftrefs of her hufband’s conduct as 
well as his affeétions. The oppofition made by the 
duke of Gloucefter to her marriage, had filled her 
mind with envy, and induced her to enter into a clofe 
correfpondence with the cardinal and the marquis of 
Suffolk, who, ftrengthened by her friendfhip, and 
animated by their common hatred againft the duke of 
Gloucefter, refolved to effe& the ruin of that patrio- 
tic nobleman. He was accordingly: {tripped of all 
his preferments, and even entirely removed from the 
council-board. But this unjuttifiable method of 
proceeding raifed fuch commotions in the nation, that 
the authors of his difgrace thought it abfolutely ne- 
ceffary for their own fafety, to colour over their bafe 
proceeding with a fhew of juftice. 

A.D. 1447. They accordingly declared that they 
intended to impeach him before the parliament ; but 
the duke was too great a favourite with the c.tizens 
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of London, for them te attempt the execution of 
their bafe defigns in the capital, The members were 
fummoned to meet at St. Edmundf{bury, and the 
duke cited to appear. Confcious of his own inno~ 
cence, the duke determined to appear, and accor- 
dingly was prefent at the opening of the parliament 
on the tenth of February. But the very next day, 
he was arrefted, and put under a ftrong cuard, The 
people were highly exafperated at this method of 
proceeding; but perfuaded that the duke, on his 
trial, would fufficiently exculpate himfelf from every 
charge that could be exhibited againft him, no tu- 
mult was excited in his favour. 2 ae 

His enemies, however, did not intend to bring him 
to a fair and open trial. The lords who were to fit as 
his judges 100k no pains to conceal their fentiments 
with regard to his innocence; they even threw out 
feveral intimations of their being determined to do 
ftriét juftice upon his accufers, provided they were 
unable to prove the charge againft him, This fuffi- 
ciently intimidated the faétion, and the duke was 
foon after found dead in his bed. It was, indeed, 
pretended, that his death was natural, and his body 
was accordingly expofed to public view, without ex- 
hibiting any marks of external injury ; but no one 
doubted of his having fallen a facrifice to the ven- 
geance of his enemies. An artifice formerly practifed 
on Edward II. and on Richard II. could deceive 
nobody. 

Thus fell, by the treacherous hand of malice, 
Humphrey of Woodftock, duke of Gloucefter, 
the moft learned perfon of his age. He founded at 
Oxford one of the firft public libraries in England, 
and was a generous patron to men of {cience, and 
able artifts of every profeffion. His hearfe was wa- 
tered by the tears of the people. His enemies faw 
the grief of the people with terror, and thought it 
abfolutely neceffary to give fome colour to their pro- 
ceedings. Several of the duke’s domeftics were 
accordingly tried, and received fentence of death, 
but they were no fooner fufpended, than they were 
cut down, and received their pardon. 

The cardinal of Winchefter did not, however, 
tong triumph over the fall of Gloucefter. He died 
about fix weeks after him, in all the horrors of a 
guilty confcience. Happy would he now have 
thought himfelf, had he applied his mind more affi- 
duoufly to provide for his paffage into eternity, and 
not have embrued his hands in the blood of the 
innocent. By the death of the cardinal, the queen, 
and her favourite, Suffolk, were deprived of the great 
fupport they derived from his experience, his birth, 
his riches, and his order; and left expofed to all the 
effects of the unpopular meafures ie afterwards 
purfued. The miniter did not, however, immedi- 
ately feel the refentment of an injured people. He, 
for fome time, enjoyed his power; and the next 
feffions of parliament he was created duke of Suffolk. 

A.D. 1448. During thefe domeftic troubles in 
England, Charles was very affiduous in eftablifhing 
the happinefs of his people. The face of his king- 
dom was entirely changed. He reftored the admini- 
{tration of public juftice, regulated the finances, 
eftablifhed difcipline among his troops, encouraged 
commerce and agriculture, and made his fubjects 
forget their former misfortunes. The kingdom was 
now in a condition to act with vigour in recovering 
thofe dominions which were ftill in the hands of the 
Enelifh ; and an accident foon happened which gaye 
Charles a pretence for re-commencing hoftilities, 
which had been terminated by a truce. 

The death of the duke of Gloucefter feemed to 
offer a fair opportunity for ceding the province of 
Maine.to Charles of Anjou, purfuant to the marriage 
contract. But the Englifh miniftry ftill endeavoured 
‘to poftpone the ceffion, as they well knew it muft be 
attended with a popular clamour, which might pro- 
bably fhake their authority. At length, however, 
orders were fent to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of 
Mans, the capital of the county, to deliver that 
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city into the hands of Charles of Anjou. _Surienne; 
who was a native of Arragon, and had ferved the 
Englifh above twenty years, difputed the authenticity 
of the order, and abfolutely refufed to deliver up the 
place. The count de Dunois was therefore fent, at 
the head of a numerous body of troops, and a large 
train of artillery, toreduce it by force: Surienné 
made a noble defence, but was at laft obliged to 
capitulate; by which the garrifon, confifting of 
two thoufand five hundred men, were fuffered to 
march out, with all their effects. They retired into 
Normandy; but being refufed admittance into any 
of the fortified towns, and falling into great diftrefs, 
Surienne led his troops into Britany, furprifed the 
town of Fougeres, repaired the fortifications of 
Pont Orfon and Beuvron, and procured fubfiftence 
by extending his depredations over the whole pro. 
vince. 

This breach of the truce, in which Britany had 
been included, induced the French monarch to de- 


| mand fatisfaction from the duke of Somerfet, go- 


vernor of Normandy. Somerfet replied, that he 
was greatly concerned for thefe indefenfible a¢tions ; 
but that the whole had been executed without his 
privity and confent; nor had he any authority over 
the troops that had committed the ravages of which 
he complained. Application was now made to the 
court of England, who difavowed the infult, and 
redrefs was promifed for the injuries received. But 
the court of France, defirous. of rendering an ac- 
commodation impracticable, eftimated the damages 
at no lefs than one million fix hundred thoufand 
crowns. Charles was determined to take advantage 
of his prefent fuperiority over the Englith. 

A.D. 1449. He accordingly declared war againft 
Henry, and foon annexed Normandy to his domi- 
nions. The brave Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, in- 
deed, fupported his reputation and glory to the laft. 
“* He was” fays father Orleans, “¢ equal to an army.” 
But the province was invaded in four different places, 
and ‘Talbot had only an handful of forces under his 
command; fo that nothing could be expected from 
that gallant officer, efpecially as the greater part of 
the garrifons confifted of Normans, who opened 
their gates to the enemy aloft at the firft fammons. 
Guienne fuffered the fame fate ; and that province, 
which had for three centuries formed a part of the 
dominions of the crown of England, was now re- 
united to that of France. 

But more fatal misfortunes than thofe of lofing 
Normandy and Guienne now threatened the Englith. 
The {word of civil war was ready to be drawn, in 
order to drench the fields with the blood of their 
owners. The duke of York, firft prince of the 
blood, was defcended, by his mother, from the houfe 
of Mortimer, which enjoyed an inconteftible title to 
the crown of England, after the demife of Richard JI. 
when the rights of fovereignty were ufurped by the 
houfe of Lancafter. His perfonal merit was great, 
and he had contracted feveral powerful alliances. 
He had married the daughter of Nevil, carl of Weft- 
morland, whofe family was more potent than any 
other in the kingdom. The earl of Warwick was 
one of that family, a nobleman extremely popular, 
and fo amazingly rich, that thirty thoufand perfons 
were conftantly fubf&ifted at his tables in his different 
manors and caftles. His hofpitality and munificence 
rendered his authority over his numerous partifans 
almoft abfolute. The duke of York, who had com- 
manded with great applaufe in France, had lately 
been deprived of his commiffion, without any reafon 
being affigned for fo imprudent an exertion of power. 
On his return to England, fome dark hints, with re- 
gard to the pretenfions of his family to the crown, 
were dropped by his partifans, and had the defired 
effet, The virtues of the duke of York, and the 
great fervices he had performed for his country, 
were extolled to the fkies. As 

The queen and Suffolk were alarmed at hjs in- 
creafing popularity ; and a commotion having lately 

happened 
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A.D. 1450. 
happened in Ireland, it was thought proper to inveft 
him with the title of lord-lieutenant, and fend him 
into that ifland, as the only perfon capable of re- 
ftoring tranquillity. York well knew the true reafon 
for his being fent out of the kingdom, but made no 
difficulty of accepting the commiffion. . His mild 
and gentle behaviour foon produced the defired effect; 
the Irifh returned to their duty, without being com- 
pelled by force. They even became fo ftrongly de- 
voted to him and his family, that no misfortunes 
were able to fhake their conftancy: 

A.D.1450. The people, ever fince the death of 
Gloucefter, had detefted Suffolk, as the affaffin of 
that patriotic nobleman. He was hated by the great 
as prime minifter, and the declared favourite of the 
queen ; and as the poverty of the crown obliged him 
to have recourfe to arbitrary meafures, it was im= 
poffible for him to efcape the machinations and fe- 
fentment of fo formidable a faction. The popular 
clamours arofe to an amazing height ; and Adam 
Moleyns, bifhop of Chichefter, was murdered in a 
tumult excited by a patriotic leader of the multitude. 
In the agonies of death, the bifhop charged Suffolk 
with being a traitor to his country. This charge 
increafed the public difcontent, and the Houfe of 
Commons determined to impeach him. 

Accordingly they accufed the duke of high-treafon. 
They afcribed to him the lofs of the Enelifh domi- 
nions on the continent; and even infifted, that he had 
entered into a defign to dethrone the king. The 
violence of faétion had, however, carried the Com- 
mons too far; their accufation could not bear exami- 
nation; it was fupported by no evidence. A new 
charge of mifdemeanors was therefore drawn up 
againft him,’ chiefly regarding the perverfions of 
authority, and, in all probability, founded entirely 
upon facts. Henry was now alarmed. for his minifter. 
He perceived that the Commons were determined to 
carry on the profecution with the utmoft vigour, and 
feared the upper houfe would declare him guilty. 
He therefore fent for all the lords, fpirirual and tem- 
poral, to his apartment, produced Suffolk before 
them, and afked him what he could fay in his own 
defence. He denied the charge, but fubmitted him- 
felf to the pleafure of the king, who banifhed him 
from the kingdom during five years. 

But this fentence was far from fatisfying the lords. 
They returned, in avery ill humour, to their houfe, 
and entered a {trong proteft againft thefe proceedings. 
They declared, “ That the fentence pronounced 
on the duke of Suffolk was not the refult of their 
advice, but purely the king’s own act, which fhould 
not at all infringe their privileges ; and that if Suf- 
folk had infifted on his right, and not fubmitted vo- 
juntarily to the king’s pleafure, he was entitled to a 
trial by his peers.” 

The duke of Suffolk, who confidered this tem- 
porary banifhment as the only expedient that could 
{ave him from the fury of the people, prepared, 
with great alacrity, for his departure ; flattering 
himfelf, that as he {till enjoyed the queen’s favour 
and confidence, he fhould be foon recalled. But 
his enemies were determined that his life fhould 
pay the forfeit of his crimes. They accordingly 
employed a captain of a fhip to cruize off Dover, 
and intercept him in his paffage to the continent. 
The captain, who had imbibed the common pre- 
judices, performed his duty with great exactnefs. 
The duke was feized near Dover, his head ftruck 
off on the fide of a long-boat, and his body thrown > 
into the fea, No enquiry was made after the au- 
thors of this atrocious aét of violence, though the 
court threatened to fend an army into Kent, and 
lay the whole county wafte, in revenge for the 
murder of Suffolk, perpetrated near that coatt. 

The duke of Someriet fucceeded the late mini- 
fter in all his power and credit with the queen ; 
and as he was the perfon who commanded on the 
continent when the French provinces were loft, 
the public, who always judge by the event, foon 
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made him the obje&t of their animofity and hatred. 
Somerfet was now in the fame dangerous fituation 
experienced by Suffolk, and the parliament was no 
fooner broke up, than various commotions were 
excited in different parts of the kingdom. They 
were, indeed; foon quelled; but fufficiently indicated 
the difpofition of the people, and proved.a prelude 
to an infurrection of a more alarming nature, and 
which, for fome time, threatened the nation with very 
dangerous confequences. 

One John, or rather Jack Cade; a native of Ire- 
land, having been outlawed for a rape and murder 
committed in Suffex, had taken fan¢tuary, and was 
forced to abjure the kingdom. He, however, foon 
after, returned into Kent, and obferving the difcon- 
tents of the people, determined to turn them to his 
own advantage. He took upon himfelf the name of 
John Mortimer, pretending that he was the fon of 
Sir John Mortimer, who had been beheaded in the 
beginning of the prefent reign; and confequently a 
neat relation of Richard duke of York, the perfon 
from whom the people hoped for redrefs of ail their 
erievances. The very mention of that popular name 
was fufficient to procure him multitudes of followers, 
and Cade foon found himfelf at the head of twenty 
thoufand men. The arch rebel perceiving that vatt 
numbers daily flocked to his ftandard, advanced to 
Blackheath, giving out, that he was going to reform 
the government; and eafe the people of that load of 
taxes, by which they had been fo long oppreffed. 

The court, on receiving intelligence of this infur- 
reétion, fent a meffage to the infurgents, demanding 
the reafon for their appearance in arms. Cade re- 
plied, that they had no defign to offer the leaft vio- 
lence to the perfon of the king, they only defired 
to prefent a petition to the parliament, that the mi- 
nifters who oppreffed the people might be removed 
from the royal prefence. At the fame time, he de- 
livered to the deputies two papers, enumerating the 
grievances of the nation. Among other particulars, 
they prayed that the duke of Somerfet might be 
punifhed, as the principal author of the lofs of Nor- 
mandy ; that the king’s council might be filled with 
the princes of the blood, and other prudent and 


| judicious perfons ; and not with vicious and profit- 


gate men of bad principles and corrupt morals, 
from whom neither happinefs nor tranquillity could 
be expected. i 

Thefe remonftrances were; however, fo far from 
producing the intended effect, that the miniftry, 
thinking themfelves highly infulted, determined to 
have recourfe to violent methods for quelling the 
rebellion, An army of fifteen thoufand difciplined 
forces, under the command of Sir Humphrey Stat- 
ford, was fent againft the infurgents. Cade artfully 
affected to be terrified at the general’s approach, and 
retired, with the main body of the rebels, toSevenoak; 
but left a ftrong. detachment in ambufcade to inter- 
cept Stafford in his march, The royal army followed 
without obferving the neceffary cautions, and were fo 
furioufly attacked by Cade’s concealed forces, that 
great numbers of them were cut to pieces, and the 
reft fought their fafety in a precipitate flight. The 
general himfelf fell in the action. 

Animated by this fuccefs, Cade returned to Black- 
heath, and again fent a remonftrance to the king and 
council, demanding, ‘ That the dukes of York, 
Exeter, Buckingham, and Norfolk, fhould be re- 
called to court; that the murderers of the good duke 
of Gloucefter, together with all thofe who had con- 
tributed to the lofs of the Eneglifh territories on the 
continent, fhould be brought to condign punifhment.” 
The government, alarmed at the late defeat of their 
forces; and knowing that the fecret friends of the 
duke of York were on the point of declaring them- 
felves, refglved, if poffible, to purchafe their fafety 
by facrificing fome individuals to the fury of the 
populace. The lords Say and Cromer, who had 
rendered themfelves very unpopular, were committed 
to the Tower; and the archbifhop of Sees? 
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and the duke of Buckingham, fent to treat with the 
infurgents. Cade received them with the utmoft 
complaifance, but told them he was abfolutely deter- 
mined not to lay down his arms, till the king came in 
perfon and granted their requefts. The effect of this 
conference was reported to the council, and the king, 
perfuaded he had every thing to fear from the fury of 
the infurgents, fet out, with his whole court; for 
Kenelworth caftle. 

Their retteat was no fooner known to Cadé, than 
he marched direétly towards the capital ; where the 
citizens, alarmed at the fuccefs of the rebels, opéned 
their gates, and Cade entered in triumph at the head 
of his forces. He had even the infolence to ftrike 
his fword againft London-ftone, crying out, “ Now 
is Mortimer lord of London. He, however, main- 
tained, for fome time, great order and difcipline 
among his followers. He always led them out at the 
approach of night into the fields, where they conti- 
nued till the morning, when they again returned into 
the city. But being refolved, in order to gratify their 
malevolence againft Say and Cromer, to put thofe 
minifters to death, he could no longer reftrain their 
riotous difpofitions. They plundered the houfes of 
the more opulent citizens, and committed fo many 
diforders, that the inhabitants perceived, there was 
a neceffity for joining the regular troops, in order to 
prevent the deftruétion with which they were threat- 
ened. Accordingly when Cade marched out of the 
city in the evening, they feized the gates, and put 
the detachments that guarded them to death. 

Cade and his followers, at their return in the morn- 
ing, found the gate of the bridge fhut and barri- 
cadoed againft them. They attempted, however, to 
force a paffage. A battle enfued, and the conteft 
continued till night, without either party gaining any 
remarkable advantage. The rebels were greatly dif- 
pirited at not being able to open themfelves a paflage 
into the city ; and the miniftry took advantage of 
their timidity. They drew up a general pardon for 
the infurgents, provided they would lay down their 
arms ; and another for Cade in particular, on condi- 
tion of his abandoning his rebellious projects. Thefe 
pardons were iffued under the great feal, and pru- 
dently publithed daring the night in the camp of the 
infurgents. The effect was aftonifhing. The morn- 
ing no fooner. appeared than Cade found himfelf de- 
ferted by the greater part of his followers, and_re- 
treated to Rochefter, where the reft difperfed, not- 
withitanding all his remonftrances and artful {peeches, 
Sy which he endeavoufed to perfuade them, that the 
pardon they had received was of no effect, as it had 
not received the fanétion of the parliament. Per- 
ceiving that all his arts were exerted in vain, he fled 
into the wolds of Suffex, with a few of his friends, 
who were determined to fhare his fate, A price was 
now fet upon his head by the government, and he 
was flain by oneIden, a gentleman of Suffex, who 
fent his head to London. The duke of York was 
{trongly fufpected ef having excited this infurreétion, 
in order to make a trial of the fentiments of the peo- 
ple. He was ftill in Ireland, where his fuccefs had 
entitled him to the public efteem and confidence ; 
but he now haftened to return to England, perfuaded 
that his perfonal fecurity depended upon the vigour 
of his meafures; and the whole kingdom was im- 
mediately filled with his pretenfions and rights. 

A. D..1451. Soon after his landing, he wrote a 
very fubmiffive letter to the king, in which he point- 
ed out the grievances of the nation, and offered his 
beft fervices to reform the abufes that had crept into 
the government. The miniftry perceived the duke’s 
real intention ; but their prefent fituations obliged 
them to act cautioufly ; and it was refolved to return 
a civil anfwer. Accordingly the king, in a letter to 
the duke, told him, “* That he had for fome time 
been fenfible of the neceffity of reforming the govern- 
ment, and intended to nominate a council for that 
purpofe, and of conftituting the duke of York as 
their prefident.” Adding, “ that till this could be 
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effected, fuch precautions fhould be ufed that the’ 


duke of Someriet fhould be ready to take his trial 
whenever it was thought neceffary.” It was imagined 
by the miniftry, that this remarkable condefcenfion 
would deprive the duke of York of all pretenfions 
for taking up atms; but they were miftaken; the 
offers were declared unfatisfattory by the duke’s 
friends, and it was refolved to proceed in their fcheme 
éatly in the enfuing fpring. 

This interefting conteft engaged the attention of 
the whole kingdom. The people were divided in 
opinion with regard to the pretenfions of the houfes 
of Lancafter and York. Many plaufible reafons 
were urgéd by the partifans of both parties. ‘ Richard 
II. faid the friends of Lancafter, was dethroned by 
am aét of the nation; and Henry IV. was placed in 
the feat of power by the fame authority. The right 
of fucceffion was a rule admitted only for the general 
good, and could not be pleaded to the deftruction of 
the national tranquillity. . Two glorious reigns had 
confolidated the poffeffion and rights of the reigning 
family, and the people were bound to allegiance by 
the numerous oaths of fealty they had taken, Even 
the duke of York himfelf, had renounced claims to 
which he might have been entitled, by having done 
homage to Henry, as his lawful fovereign. To 
what calamities, added they, would the nation be ex- 
pofed, if difputes and revolutions, which muft be 
attended with bloodfhed, and all the violences of ci- 
vil contention, were encouraged.” It was urged on 
the contrary, by the partizans of the duke of “York, 
“That the maintenance of order in the fucceffion of 
princes, was the bafis of public tranquillity; that 
the injuftice committed by the violation of it, could 
not be too foon repaired ; that the lapfe of many ages 
was neceffary to give avidity to aviolent eftablifhment; 
that both the depofition of Richard and the corona- 
tion of Henry IV, had been occafioned by a popular 
infurrection rather than by a deliberate act of the na- 
tion; that the lawful heirs of the crown had, indeed, 
fubmitted to neceffity,and force, but had never re. 
nounced their rights ; and that a revolution deftined 
to eftablifh order, fo far from proving ruinous to the 
ftate, would prevent fimilar difputes for the future.” 
Thefe arguments were continually repeated, and ap- 
peared weaker or ftronger in proportion to the preju- 
dice of the party. But they tended not to heal the 
animofities of the people; arms alone were fufficient 
to decide the important conteft. | . 

A.D. 1452. As foon as the {pring was confider- 
ably advanced, the duke of York, who was. then in 
Wales, had joined his friends, and entered England 
at the head of a formidable army. No atts of hof- 


‘tility were, however, committed; they. marched” 


peaceably forwards, and publifhed a manifefto, de- 
claring that their fole intent was to promote the good 
of the nation; to releafe the oppreffed fubje&t from 
a burden he was unable to bear: and to bring a cor- 
rupt adminiftration to juftice. Thefe plaufible rea- 
fons produced the defired effect. The people, who 
groaned under enormous taxes, gladly joined the 
duke’s ftandards ; he foon faw himfelf at the head of 
ten thoufand men, and direéted his march towards 
London, expecting to have met with no oppofition 
from the royal army, but he was miftaken ; the 
queen and Somerfet had exerted all their power to raife 
a number of forces fufficient to meet the duke in the 
open field, and their attempts were fuccefsful. The 
king marched from London againft him ; but before 
the two armies met, York was informed of his dan- 
ger, changed his route, and, by forced marches, 
reached the capital, before Henry knew*that he in- 
tended to evade a battle. But the duke foon per- 
ceived that he had placed too much confidence in 
the promifes of the Londoners, inftead of receiving 
him with open arms, they {hut their gates againft 
him, ; 

Henry no fooner received advice that the duke had 
paffed by his army, than he returned with the utmoft 
expedition towards the capital, while the duke of 
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A.D. 1453. H E N 
York croffed the Thames at Kingfton, and being 
joined by Thomas Courtney, carl of Devon, and the 
lord Cobham, he encamped on Bremheath near Dart- 
ford. The king followed him clofe, and, marching 
over London-bridge, encamped on Black-heath. The 
duke of Somerfet, who attended the king on this oc- 
cafion,; and feems to have been an able politician, 
advifed Henry to crufh this rebellion in its bud, and 
not wait till it had gathered ftrength, and’ become 
formidable. Heobferved, that this was the time to 
attack the infurgents, who might be defeated with 
eafe, and the nation freed from all future attempts of 
this kind, as the great fuperiority of the royal army 
almoft infured avictory. But Henry was fo impoli- 
tic as to neglect this prudent countel. He liftened to 
the advice of fome timorous, perhaps treacherous 
noblemen, and had recourfe to negotiation, This 
counfel was indeed better adapted to the pacific ge- 
nius of Henry, and to that averfion he always enter- 
tained to fpilling the blood of his fubjeéts. Certain 
prelates and noblemen were {ent to know the reafons 
for the duke’s appearing in arms, and upon what 
terms he was willing to reftore the tranquillity of the 
nation. 

York, with the greateft appearance of refpect and 
moderation, told the meffengers, that the profperity 
of his country was his fole intention ; that he defired 
nothing more than to reform the government, by 
bringing to juftice the duke of Somerfet, and others 
of the council, who had trampled on the laws of the 
kingdom, and oppreffed the people. He added, that 
he was willing to difband his forces, and throw him- 
felf at Henry’s feet, if the perfons he had mentioned 
were taken into cuftody, and brought to anfwer the 
charge he was ready to exhibit againit them in parlia- 
ment. Henry made no difficulty of complying ; 
Somerfet was put under arreft, and the duke of York 
by this condefcenfion, deprived of all excufes for 
keeping up a body of forces. He faw his error, but 
determined to keep his word. Accordingly, he dif- 
mified his army, and repaired to court without arms, 
and without a paffport. When he came into the 
royal prefence, he openly avowed the caufe of his 
taking up arms, and infifted that the duke of Somer- 
fet fhould be immediately brought to trial; when to 
his great aftonifhment, that minifter came from a 
private clofet in the prefence-chamber, and bitterly 
reviled him for his treafonable pra¢tices. A virulent 
contention enfued, and a torrent of the moft indecent 
invectives were poured out, without the leaft regard 
to the prefence of the fovereign. 

Somerfet infifted on putting the duke of York to 
death immediately ; but the more difpaffionate mem- 
bers of the council, fearful of carrying matters to 
fuch extremities, would not permit that any violence 
fhould be offered to his perfon. Any attempt of that 
kind would, indeed, in all probability, have been 
attended with very difagreeable confequences to the 
The duke was accordingly difmiffed, 
after making a formal fubmiffion to. the king, and 
acknowledging, upon oath, his title to the crown, 

A.D. 1453. But Somerfet did not long enjoy his 
triumph over the duke of York. The bad fuccefs 
of an enterprize which had been taken. againft Gui- 
enne, and in which the brave Talbot, the glory of 
the Englifh arms, perifhed; together with the birth 
of afonto Henry, which cut off all the duke’s hopes 
of fucceeding to the crown, without the effufion of 
human blood, ferved, once more, to kindle the flame 
of civil difcord, and increafe the activity and zeal of 
the partizans of the houfe of York, But it was 
thought neceffary to conceal their intentions under 
the mafk of fubmiffion, as the candour of his late 
conduét in difbanding his forces, and the oath he had 
taken to the king, had lulled the court into a per- 
fect fecurity. The king had for fome time been at- 
flicted with a dangerous dileafe, which had occafioned 
the meeting of parliament to be poftponed feveral 
times. The fecret friends of theduke of York were 
determined not to lofe fo tavourable an opportunity 
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of procuring that nobleman his feat in the council, 
from which he had been unjuftly excluded. They 
accordingly infinuated to the queen and Somerfet, that 
when the prefent difpofitions of the people were con- 
fidered, there was very little reafon to expect that the 
parliament would be very ready to comply with their 
defires ; on the contrary, it was fufficiently apparent, 
that, conformable to the wifhes of the nation, that 
affembly would appoint a new miniftry. They add- 
ed, that the only fure method of preventing that 
misfortune would be to admit into the council, the 
duke of York, the éarls of Warwick and Salifbury; 
and fome other popular noblemen, in order to con- 
vince the public, that they had no intention of mak- 
ing their own wills the fole rule of government. 
This advice appeared fo plaufible to the queen and 
her favourite, who dreaded the effects of a parlia- 
ment cenfure, that they readily embraced the propo- 
fal, and thefe noblemen took their feat at the council- 
board before the meeting of the parliament. 

A.D. 1454. The minifter foon felt the effeGts of 
his complaifance.. The Yorkifts had no fooner gained 
admittance into the council, than their credit fuper- 
feded that of their adverfaries. The proceedings of 
government were changed , they renewed the profe= 
cution againft Somerfet, and even ventured to arreft 
him in the queen’s prefence, and to fend him prifo- 
ner tothe Tower. The council was now entirely 
governed by the duke of York, and the king ftill 
continuing in a ftate incapable of holding the reins 
of government, it was thought neceffary to appoint 
the duke of York lieutenant of the kingdom; with 
powers to hold the enfuing feffion of parliament in 
the king’s name. This title was foon after changed 
into that of protector, by the parliament. 

A.D. 1454. But York did not long enjoy this 
plenitude of power. Henry recovered from his late 
indifpofition ; and the duke’s commiffion was {uper- 
feded ; .Somerfet was releafed from his confinement, 
reftored to his former power in the admini{tration, 
and, in conjunction with the queen, directed all the 
affairs of government. The duke of York had now 
every thing to fear, and after concerting meafures 
proper to be purfued in this alarming conjuncture; 
retired into Wales in order to raife a body of forces. 
He well knew that the proceedings of the council in 
releafing Somerfet, without bringing him before the 
parliament, would be confidered as a fufficient reafon 
for renewing his pretences to reform the government. 
He was not deceived. The popular clamour againft 
the minifter was foon as loud as before; and the pec- 
ple flocked from all parts to his ftandard, fo that he 
foon found himfelf at the head of three thoufand 
men. 

Thinking himfelf now fufficiently powerful to re- 
fift any force the king could bring into the field againft 
him, he marched direétly to London, hoping to fur- 
prize Henry in the capital. But he was deceived in 
his expeétations. The king, at his approach, march- 
ed out to meet the infurgents, though his army con- 
fitted of no more than twothoufand men. Richard, 
without advancing any pretenfions to the crown, de- 
manded only a reformation of government. This 
requeft was denied, anda battle was fought at Sr. . 
Albans between the two parties, in which the York- 
ifts were victorious. The duke of Somerfet, the earls 
of Northumberland and Stafford, the lord Clifford, 
with many knights.and gentlemen of eminence, and 
above eight hundred common foldiers were killed on 
the fpot. The king himfelf fell into the hands of 
the duke of York, who treated him with the greateft 
refpect and tendernefs. This was the firft blood ipilt 
in that fatal quarrel which fubfifted thirty years, 
which was fignalized by twelve pitched battles; and 
which gave occafion to the moft cruel and fanguinary 
excefles: No lefsthan eighty princes of the blood 
fell in thefe dreadful contefts, and the ancient nobi- 
lity of England were almoft entirely annihilated. 
A.D. 1455: Affairs did not, however, immediately 
proceed to the laft extremities: Margaret of Anjou 
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190 A.D. 1456. 
fupported, in fome meafure; the tottering thrones 
and the nation was kept in fufpence by the irrefolute 
temper of the duke of York. 
which met foon after the battle of St. Albans, granted 
to the Yorkifts a general indemnity, reftored the pro- 
tectorfhip to the duke, but, at the fame time, they 
renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry. The queen 
did net behold the fuccefs of the duke of York with 
idle refignation, Henry Beaufort, duke of Somerfet, 
the fon of him who fell at St. Albans, glowed with 
impatience to revenge the death of his father. Hum- 
phrey Stafford, duke of Buckingham, was equally 
enflamed in a defire of vengeance for the lofs of his 
fon, who perifhéd in the fame conteft; and all the 
princes and nobles, allied or attached to the houfe of 
Lancafter, determined to exert all their endeavours 
to pluck the duke of York from the feat of power. 

Richard, regardlefs of this oppofition, lived in 
fuch apparent fecurity, as aftonifhed his enemies. 
Perfuaded that an attempt to wreft the f{ceptre from 
a family who had held it near fixty years, would be 
attended with the utmoft difficulty, and, perhaps, 
prove abortive, after deluging the kingdom with the 
blood of its inhabitants; he refolved to wait for 
fome favourable opportunity for afferting his rights, 
and feizing the crown to which he had an indifputable 
title. His great care was to acquire the love of the 
people, without which he knew all his efforts mult 
be ineffectual, Defirous of convincing them that 
his conduct was not influenced by paffion or intereft, 
he paid the utmoft attention to the affairs of the 
royal family: he eftablifhed the houfhold of the 
prince of Wales, and fettled on him a decent main- 
tenance; and, at the fame time, left the king and 
queen at liberty to act as they thought proper. He 
wasperfuaded it was not in their power to diveft him 
of the dignity of protector, becaufe his patent could 
not be revoked without the confent of parliament. 
But the queen was of too aétive and enterprizing a 
fpirit to be diverted from her purpofe by fuch flender 
obftacles. 

A.D. 1456. On the meeting of the parliament, 
Henry, who had now, in fome meafure, recovered 
his former health, came to the houfe, and declared 
from the throne his refolution to re-affume the reins 
af government; and defired the duke of York’s 
patent might be annulled. No oppofition was made 
to the king’s declaration: Henry was declared to be 
reinftated in his fovereign authority, and Richard’s 
patent was revoked. Had Margaret been fatisfied 
with this fuccefs, fhe might, perhaps, have enjoyed 
her authority for fome time without difturbance ; 
but elated with this favourable turn of fortune, fhe 
refolved to fecure her future tranquillity by arrefting 
the perfons of York, Salifbury, and Warwick. 

A.D. 1457. In order to effeét this dangerous 
undertaking with more fecurity, the court removed 
to Coventry ; and letters, under the privy-feal, were 
difpatched to thofe three noblemen, commanding 
them to attend the king on affairs of importance. 
They made no fcruple to obey the order; but when 
they were within ‘a few miles of Coventry, they re- 
ceived intelligence from their friends, that defigns 
were formed againft their liberties and lives. The 
immediately feparated themfelves. Richard with- 
drew to his caftle of Wigmore, in Herefordfhire ; 
Salifbury to Middleham, in Yorkfhire,; and War- 
wick to his government of Calais, which had been 
conferred on him after the battle of St. Albans. 
This treacherous attempt deftroyed all remains of 
confidence; and an unufual degree of animofity 
took place between the partifans of the houfes of 
York and Lancafter, But ftill the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and other perfons of peaceable difpo- 
fitions, hoped it was not yet too late to interpofe 
their good offices for bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion between the two parties, and prevent the dread- 
ful confequences of a civil war, which otherwife 
appeared inevitable. For fome time, all offers:were 
rejected 5 but at Lift their labours feemed to. promife 
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a happy: termiriation to thefe alarming diffentions ; 


and it was agreed that all the great leaders of both 
parties fhould meet at London, in order to effet 
a folemn reconciliation. f 

A.D. 1458. But their appearance refembled the 


* AsDuigge 


meeting of two numerous armies, rather than that 


of the chief nobility of the fame kingdom. They 
feemed to be followed by the greater part of the 
inhabitants. The duke of York and his partifans 
took up their quarters near each other for mutual 
fecurity. The fame precaution was obferved by the 
chiefs of the other party ; and the mayor of London, 
at the head of five thoufand men, patrolled the ftreets, 
to keep the peace between them. At length an ap- 
parent reconciliation was effected; but the terms 
upon which it was founded took not away the ground 
ot difference. This agreement was, however, notified 
to the public by a folemn proceffion to St. Paul’s 
cathedral, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 


garet, and a chief of one party walked handin hand ~ 


with a chief of the oppofite, exhibiting every ap- 
pearance of a cordial reconciliation and undifguifed 
confidence. But, unfortunately for the peace of the 
nation, there was very little fincerity on either fide. 
Inftead of labouring fincerely in the great ends of 
union; inftead of taking their places at the council- 
board, to which they were now entitled, the con- 
federated lords fuddenly retired to the places where 
their intereft was moft confiderable; the duke of 
York tothe borders of Wales; the earl of Salifbury 
to the north; and the earl of Warwick to his go- 
vernment of Calais. 

A.D. 1459. The peace was, however, obferved; 
but in fuch a manner, that it was fufficiently evident 
the leaft accident would revive the flames of civil 
difcord. This was too foon effeéted. The earl of 
Warwick having returned to London to juftify his 
conduct with regard to fome fhips he had taken in 
the channel, a fray happened between one of his 
fervants and a domeftic belonging to the queen; in 
which the latter, who was the agereffor, was defpe- 
rately wounded. The companions of each party 
took part in the quarrel, the ftreets of London 
were filled with blood and confufion ; the attorney- 
general was killed in the commotion, and the earl 
himfelf narrowly efcaped. Both parties, in every 
county in England, now openly made preparations _ 
for deciding the conteft by the fword. 

Armies were raifed in different parts of the king- 
dom; and it was expected, that when the refpective 
forces of each party were joined, the difpute would 
be determined by a general engagement. The earl 
of Salifbury having raifed a number of troops, was 
marching to join the duke of York; but was over- 
taken on Bloreheath, on the borders of Stafford- 
fhire, by lord Audley, at the head of a much fu- 
perior body of forces. The river Stow, a fmall 
ftream, but of confiderable depth, ran between the 
two armies, and its banks were lined with lord 
Audley’s troops. Salifbury well knew that his forces. 
were not able to engage thofe of the enemy in the 
open field, and had recourfe to {tratagem. He 
ordered a detachment of his beft archers to advance 
brifkly to the banks of the river, and pour a fhower 
of arrows upon the royalifts. This being effected, 
he founded a retreat, and his forces retired with the 
appearance of precipitate confufion. This produced 
the defired effect. The royalifts were deceived; and 
thinking the Yorkifts were flying before them, began 
to pafs the ftream with great precipitation ; but when 
part of the royal army had paffed the brook, Salif- 
bury fuddenly turned upon them; and partly by 
furprife, and partly by the divifion of the enemy’s 
forces, totally routed them. The reft of the arm 
were feized with a panic, fled in the utmoft diforder, 
and Salifbury obtained a complete vidtory. Lord 
Audley himfelf, and feveral of his principal officers, 
fell in the aétion. ; 

Encouraged by his fuccefs, York joined Salifbury 
at Ludlow, and openly declared his pretenfions to the 


ang 


crown. - 
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¢rown. He was foon after joined by the earl of 


Warwick; at the head of a body of veterans from 
Calais: The queen, and all the nobility: in the in- 


~ tereft of the houfe of Lancafter, were now convinced 


of the neceffity of exerting their whole power to 
prevent the Yorkifts from wrefting the fceptre from 


- Henry’s hand, and an army, fuperior in numbers to 


that of the infurgents,-was foon ready to take the 
field: . The Yorkifts were encamped near Ludlow; 


and the royalifts advanced immediately to Worcetfter, 


where they halted. Henry, in order to prevent the 
effufion of human blood, fent Richard Beauchamp, 
bifhop of Salifbury, with an offer of pardon to the 
rebels, if they would lay down their arms... But his 
propofals were refufed, and both parties prepared to 
decide their quarrel by the fword. 

But the night preceding the intended engagement, 
the Calais veterans, who had hitherto imagined they 


' were going to refcue the king from the hands of a 


wicked miniftry, perceived their miftake. .They 
found that the conteft was to wreft the f{ceptre from 
the hand of Henry, whom they confidered as their 
lawful fovereign, and therefore deferted to the royal 
army. This defection fo intimidated the Yorkitts, 
that they feparated the next day, without making 


the leaft difpofition for a battle. The duke of York 


fled to Ireland; the earls of Marche, Salifbury, and 
Warwick, into Devonfhire, where Sir John Denham 
provided them with, fhips, which carried them over 
to Calais, The parliament meeting foon after at 
Coventry, an act of attainder was pafied againft the 
duke of York, the earls of Salifbury and Warwick, 
and their principal adherents, who were all declared 
traitors, their eftates forfeited, and their heirs dif- 
inherited. 

A.D. 1460. There now- remained no hopes of 
accommodation; every thing wore the afpect of war 
and defolation. Warwick, who was greatly beloved 
both by the foldiers and feamen, was very fuccefsful 
in his cruifes; and having received invitations from 
his partifans, he landed in Kent, with the earls of 
Salifbury and Marche, at the head of fifteen hundred 
men. He was foon joined by the archbifhop of 
Canterbury and the lord Cobham, and marched di- 
retly to London, amidit the acclamations of the 
people. The city gates were immediately thrown 
open; and his troops continually increafing, he foon 
found himfelf in a condition of facing the royal 
army, which haitened from Coventry to attack him. 
The two-armies met at Northampton, and a furious 
battle enfued. For fome time, the victory continued 
doubtful; but the lord Grey of Ruthin, who com- 
manded the vanguard of the royal forces, deferting 
to the enemy in the heat of the engagement, the 
whole army was filled with confternation, and War- 
wick obtained a complete victory. The duke of 
Buckingham, the earl of Shrewfbury, the lords 
"Egremont and Beaumont, Sir William Lucy, and 
feveral other perfons of diftin¢tion, were among the 
flain, Henry himfelf, that empty fhadow of aking, 
was again teken prifoner, but ufed with great ten- 
dernefs and refpeét, the innocence and fimplicity of 
his manners having procured him the higheft regard 
of the people. He bore this change of condition 
with the atmoft fortitude and refignation. Perhaps 
his natural imbecillity rendered him equally infenfible 
of good or bad fortune. 

Henry was conducted to London; and foon after 
his arrival, a parliament was fummoned to meet at 
Weitminfter the beginning of October. The duke 
of York arrived from Ireland three days after the 
opening of the feffion. He repaired immediately. to. 
the Houfe of Lords, and advanced towards the 
throne; but was ftopped by the archbifhop. of Can- 
terbury, who afked him if he had yet paid his refpects 
to the king? York was confounded at this queftion, 
and for fome time continued filent; but at laft re- 
plied, That he knew of no perfon to whom he owed 
that title. This fudden declaration alarmed the 
affembly; and Richard ftanding near the throne, 
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complained to the houfe of the various calamities his 


| family had fuffered fince the depofition of Richard II. 


enumerated the cruelties by which the houfe of Lan- 
cafter had paved their way to the feat of power ; 
infifted on the miferies which had attended the go- 
vernment of Henry, and exhorted them to do juftice 
to the lineal fucceflor. This regard to law and kberty 
was very unufual in times of violence and licentious 
tumult: The affembly were ftruck with fo uncom- 
mon a precedent; and examined, with the utmoft 
calmnefs and tranquillity, the duke’s pretenfions. 
At laft they pronounced a decifion, calculated; as 
far as poffible, to pleafe both parties: They de- 
elared, that the duke’s title was indefeafible ; but as 
Henry had now enjoyed the crown thirty-eight years 
without any oppofition being made to his title, they 
determined that he fhould continue to poffefs both 
the title and dignity during his life, but that the 
adminiftration of the government fhould, in the mean 
time; remain with Richard, who fhould be acknow- 
ledged the true and lawful heir of the monarchy, 
and fucceed to the crown immediately on the deceafe 
of Henry: that every one fhould {wear to maintain 
his fucceffion: that it fhould be high-treafon to at- 
tempt his life ; and that ail former acts for fettling 
‘the fucceffion of the crown, during the two lait 
reigns, fhould be repealed. 

This aét was paffed by the unanimous confent of 
the whole legiflative body; and the accommodation 
celebrated by a folemn proceffion to St. Paul’s, at 
which Henry, and both houfes of parliament, affitted. 
The king himfelf appeared not to be the leaft affected 
with this fudden revolution in his affairs. Satisfied 
with the prefent tranquillity he was permitted to en- 
joy, he devoted his whole time to exercifes of devo- 
tion, and committed entirely the care of the admi- 
niftration to thofe who aéted under the fan¢tion of 
his name and authority. 

Very different were the fentiments of queen Mar- 
garet. She was a woman fuperior to her iex; whom 
no dangef#s could intimidate, and who was capable 
of the utmoft efforts of heroifm. She had taken 
refuge in Scotland with the dukes of Somerfet and 
Exeter, and was now exerting all her talents to bring 
the northern counties of Engiand over to her intereft. 
The duke of York was foon apprifed of the impend- 
ing ftorm, and trembled for the confequences. A 
fammons was fent het to repair immediately to Lon- 
don, in order to put a ftop to her enterprizes, or of 
procuring a pretence for banifhing her from the king- 
dom. No regard was paid to the mandate ; but ad- 
vice was foon received, that fhe was advancing to- 
wards the capital at the head of twenty thoufand 
men. Richard had only five thoufand, but marched 
as the head of this little army to ftop the progrefs of 
the queen; while his fon, the earl of Marche, repaired 
to the borders of Wales, in order to raife a more 
confiderable body of forces, and join his father, 
The queen determined not to lofe the opportunity of 
attacking Richard before his army was increafed by 
the additional forces of his fon. She therefore 
quickened her march ; and the duke of York, con- 
{cious of his being unable to meet, in the open field, 
an army fo fuperior in numbers, threw himfelf into 
Sandal-caftle, fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield. 

Margaret advanced to the gates of the fortrefs, 
and ufed every method in her power to provoke the 
duke toa battle, For fome time, all her arts were 
vain ; but fhe at laft effected by ftratagem what could 
not be done by any other method. She marched, at 
the head 6f the main body of her army, towards the 
capital, leaving only a {mall detachment in the neigh- 
bourhood of the caftle. But during the night, fhe 
feparated her army into two divifions, and placed 
them in ambufh on the fides of Wakefield-green. 
On the queen’s departure, York drew out his forces, 
and determined to give the enemy battle; but he 
had hardly drawn-them up in order of battle, before 
he was attacked, bcth in flank and rear, by - we 

odies 
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bodies placed in ambufh for that purpofe, He now 
perceived his error, but it was too late to rétrieve It, 
and refolved to fell his life as dear as poffible. His 
courage was changed into defpair. He attacked the 
enemy with the utmoft fury ; and his followers catch- 
ing the enthufiaftic valour of their leader, purfued 
his track of flaughter in a firm, compacted body. 
The conteft did not laft above half an hour, but 
that fhort interval of time was crowded with de- 
{tru@tion. Above two thoufand eight hundred of 
the duke’s army were cut in pieces, and he himfelf 
fell in the a@tion. . His fon, the duke of Rutland, a 
youth of feventeen, whofe exterior figure, as well as 
other accomplifhments, are reprefented by hiftorians 
as extremely amiable, was murdered in cold blood by 
lord Clifford. The earl of Salifbury was wounded 
and taken prifoner, and immediately beheaded, with 
feveral other perfons of diftinction, by martial law, 
at Pomfret. The body of the duke of York being 
found among the flain, his head was cut off’ by lord 
Clifford, and fent to Margaret, who caufed it to be 
fixed on the walls of York, encircled with a paper 
crown, in derifion of his title. 

Thus perifhed, in the fiftieth year of his age, 
Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, a prince en- 
dowed with many great and amiable qualities, and 
who furely merited a better fate. He loft his life by 
adhering to principles which render him an object of 
our efteem. Had he followed the ferocious practice 
of the times, and founded his throne on the blood of 
his enemies, he might, in all probability, have en- 
joyed the Englifh fceptre, notwithftanding all the 
efforts of the houfe of Lancafter. He left behind 
him three fons, Edward, George, and Richard; and 
three daughters, Anne, Elizabeth, and Margaret. | 

A.D.1461. The queen was too much elated by 
her late victory. Inftead of keeping her whole force 
together to aét againft the enemy, fhe feparated her 
army into two divifions ; fending one of them, under 
the command of Jafper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, 
againft Edward, now duke of York, who was raif- 
ing forces on the borders of Wales; while fhe herfelf 
marched with the other divifion towards the capital, 
where the earl of Warwick was left to command the 
Yorkifts. As foon as Edward had finifhed his levies, 
he began his march towards London, in order to 
join the earl of Warwick, and retaliate on Margaret 
the cruelty his friends had fuffered. He-was met by 
the earl of Pembroke at Mortimer’s Crofs, in Here- 
fordthire, where a battle enfued, but Pembroke’s 
army being far inferior to that of Edward, they were 
foon routed, and above four thoufand men fell in the 
action. He himfelf efcaped by flight; but his fa- 
ther, Sir Edward Tudor, was taken prifoner, and, 
with feveral other perfons of diftinétion, put to death 
with the utmoft brutality. Thefe illegal and horrid 
executions were afterwards an hundred times repeated 
by the leaders of both parties; fo atrocious and 
fanguinary are civil commotions ! 

This defeat was foon after compenfated by Mar- 
garet, who was then leading her victorious forces to- 
wards London. Warwick, apprifed of her approach, 
advanced as far as St. Albans to meet her; and a 
battle enfued upon Barnard-heath. For fome time, 
the Yorkifts had the advantage, but lord Lovelace, 
who commanded a confiderable divifion of the army, 
treacheroufly withdrawing from the combat, victory 
declared for Margaret. About two thoufand five 
hundred Yorkifts were flain in the conteft, and the 
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perfon’of the king himfelf fell again into the hands 
of his own party. Lord Bonneville and Sir Tho- 
mas Kiriel, to whofe care the king had been in- 
trufted, continued with hin after the defeat of the 
army, relying on the royal promife of protection. 


But Margaret paid no regard to the affurances given 


by Henry: fhe caufed both their heads to be ftruck 
off by the hand of the executioner. 

The duke of York ftill continued his march to« 
wards the capital, and was foon after joined by the 
earl of Warwick, at the head of the remainder of 
his forces. Margaret, who thought it imprudent to 
remain in the neighbourhood of London, retired 
into the north, where fhe hoped to increafe her army 
to fo formidable a number, as would infure fuccets 
againtt all oppofition. Edward, therefore, continued 
his march, and was received by the citizens as their 
guardian angel, He was, indeed, formed to attra¢t 
the love of the people. His external figure was 
beautiful beyond defcription ; his conftitution ative 
and hardy ; his judgment quick and penetrating ; 
and his abilities as a foldier furpaffed by none of his 
age. But his failings unhappily obfcured the lovely 
dawn that ufhered in the morning of his youth. 
He was cruelly vindiétive: the laurels he gained in 
the field were {tained by the ftreams of noble blood 
with which he deluged both the field and the {caffold. 
More refolute than his father, and more certain of 
the attachment of the people, whom he had entirely 
gained over by his popular manners, he determined 
to affume the title and dignity of king; perfuaded 
that all the misfortunes of his family were owing to 
their timidity in not fupporting their claim to the 
crown with the neceffary firmnefs and intrepidiry. 

But notwithftanding his plaufible title, it was ne- 
ceffary to obtain a national confent, or at leaft fome- 
thing that had the appearance of it. Time would 
not permit the affembliny of a parliament, which 
might alfo be attended with other inconveniencies , 
a lefs regular method therefore was chofen. The 
army was ordered t6 affemble in the fields near 
Clerkenwell, whither an infinite crowd of people 
reforted. In the midft of this multitude, an harangue 
was pronounced, difplaying the title of Edward, and 
inveighing againft the ufurpation and tyranny of the 
Lancafter family. After which, the people were 
afked, whether they were ftill defirous that Henry of 
Lancafter fhould continue to hold the fceptre of 
England? The whole multitude exclaimed againft 
the propofal. It was then demanded, whether they 
would accept of Edward, duke of York, for their 
king? The anfwer was a loud and general exclama- 
tion of applaufe. The experiment having thus far 
happily fucceeded, a great council was called at Bar- 
nard’s-caftle, where the popular election was con- 
firmed, and the new king was proclaimed on the fifth 
of March, in the ftreets of London and Weftminfter, 
by the name of Edward IV. 

This tranfaction finifhed the reign of Henry VI. 
a prince who had been long the {port of fortune, 
though he enjoyed the crown even in his cradle. But 
he was not formed for governing a ferocious people. 
In lefs violent times, when the laws were more re- 
fpected; he might, perhaps, have fwayed the Englifh 
{ceptre with applaufe. His virtues rendered his per- 


fon refpectable, but they were not fufficient to fup- 
port him againft the powerful attacks of infatiable 
ambition. J 
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Bas) Wea: PRD IV. 
Aan EY. HE very commencement of Bdwitd's (f charge, there happened a heavy fall of {fnow, which 
1461. reign was marked with blood! A tradef- || being driven by a brifk wind in the faces of the 


man in the city, whofe fhop was known by the fign 
of the crown, having told his fon; in a jocular man- 
ner, that he would make him ‘heir to the crown,” 
the expreffion was conftrued as afarcafm upon Ed- 
ward’s title, and the fhopkeeper fuffered death for 
his pleafantry. But this was only the beginning of 
thofe fanguinary actions which almoft deftroyed the 
nobility of England, and laid great part of the 
country wafte. Every diftrict of the kingdom was 
filled with the two implacable factions diftinguifhed 
by the white and red rofes; the former being the 
badge of the houfe of York, and the latter of that 
of Lancafter ; and Edward was too much difpofed 
to confirm his authority by cruel executions: .Mar- 
garet, who was a ftranger to fear, and who ¢onfidered 
her repeated defeats as the moft powerful motives for 
new attempts, exerted all het abilities to recruit her 
army, and engage the ufurper of her hufband’s throne. 
She had already rendered herfelf extremely popular 
in the northern counties; and foon found herfelf at 
the head of fixty thoufand difciplined forces. 
Edward was alarmed at her fuccefs, and haftened, 
with an army of forty thoufand men, to check her 
progrefs. He was accompanied by the earl of War- 
wick, and continued his march, with the utmoft 
expedition, till he reached Pontefraé&,; in Yorkthire. 
Lord Fitzwalter was now detached with a body of 
troops, to take poffeffion of Ferrybridge, a pafs over 
the river Aire, and then of the utmoft importance, 
Fitzwalter executed his commiffion with fucceis; and 
took poft on the north fide of the ftream. The 
royal army was commanded by the duke of Somerfet; 
the earl of Northumberland; and the lord Clifford , 
all of them famous for their military. abilities, and 
unfhaken friends to the Lancafter family. The king 
and queen, with their young fon the prince of Wales, 
retired to York, in expectation ofan event which 
muft finally decide the conteft for the Englifh throne. 
The furprifal of Ferrybridge was confidered as an 
event of the utmoft importance; and it was deter- 
mined, if poffible, to drive the enemy from that 
advantageous poft. ‘Accordingly lord Clifford was 
fent, at the head of a party, during the night ; and 
reaching the poft before break of day, he fell: fo 
unexpectedly upon the enemy’s detachment, that the 
greater part of them were cut to pieces, the pafs was 
recovered,’ and Fitzwalter himfelf flain in the action, 
This lofs greatly affected the fpirits of the Yorkitts ; 
an incident the more alarming, as a decifive engage- 
ment was every hour expected. The earl of War- 
wick perceived the danger; and ordering his. horle 
to be brought, he ftabbed him with his fword in 
prefence or the whole army; and kiffing the hilt of 
the weapon, he fwore to fhare the fate of the meaneft 
foldier, and either conquer or perifh. At the fame 
time, a proclamation was iffued, by which every per- 


fon who pleafed was at full liberty to retire; but the | 


whole army declared, they would gain the victory, 
or fall with their leaders. Animated by this refo- 
lution, lord Fauconbridge undertook to recover the 
pafs in poffeffion of lord Clifford. Accordingly he 
pafied the Aire at Cailleford, three miles above the 
place; and marched with fuch fecrecy and expedi- 
tion, that Clifford was furprifed, his detachment 
routed, and he himfelf found among the flain. 
Edward now led his troops againft the enemy ; and 
the two armies met at Touton, where a bloody battle 
enfued. While the Yorkifts were advancing to the 


ie 


| to fupport the charge. 


Lancaftrians, prevented them from knowing, with 
any degree of exactnefs, the diftance of the enemy. 
Lord Fauconbridge, who led the van of Edward’s 
army; improved this advantage: He ordered his 
men to advance as near as poffible; and after dif- 
charging a flight of arrows on the enemy, to retire 
with the utmoft expedition to their former poft. This 
ftratagem produced the defired effet. The Lan- 
caftrians perceiving, by the force.of the arrows, that 
the enemy was very near, emptied their quivers by 
repeated difcharges, without producing any great 
effect; and then advanced, {word in hand, to decide 
the dreadful conteft: The Yorkifts, who had kept 
their artows, poured in fo dreadful a difcharge, that 


the advanced line fell back on the main body. The 


earl of Northumberland perceiving the difadvantage 
of his forces, prefled forward; and the battle foon 
became very obftinate and bloody. The dreadful 
conteft continued ten hours with unremitting fury, 
and without any perceivable advantage on either fide. 
The field was covered with dead; and the groans of 
the wounded augmented the horrors of the battle. 
Towards evening, the Lancaftrians began to give 
ground, and retreat in good order towards Tadcatter 
bridge. Animated with the appearance of the victory, 
the Yorkifts redoubled their efforts, and attacked 
the enemy with fo much fury, that they were unable 
Their ranks, which they 
had hitherto maintained with furprifing firmnefs, 
were broken, and a precipitate flight enfued. Ed- 


| ward had iffued orders to give ho quarter, fo that 


the carnage was fhocking to humanity. Above 
thirty-fix thoufand perfons perifhed that day by the 
fwords of their countrymen. Among thefe were the 
earl of Weltmorland, and his brother Sir John Ne- 
vil; the earl of Northumberland, . the lords Dacres 
and Welles, and Sir Andrew Trollop. |The earl of 
Devonfhire, who had lately efpoufed the caufe of 
Henry, was taken prifoner, and foon after beheaded 
at York. Henry, his queen, and the young prince, 
efcaped into Scotland; but the inteftine divifions 
which then prevailed in that kingdom prevented their 
receiving any effectual affiftance, 

Edward thought it unneceffary to purfue the fugi- 
tive family. He returned to London, and fum- 
moned a parliament, which met at Weftmin{ter on 
the fourth of November: No difficulty was made 
againft acknowledging Edward’s title to the crown; 
they even declared, that he was properly poffefied of 
the throne from the monient he affumed the govern- 
ment, tendered to him. by the acclamations of the 
people: They reverfed feveral acts paffed in the late 
reions, particularly the,attainders of the earls of 
Cambridge, Salifbury, and Gloucefter, and that of 
lord Lumley. They alfo paffed an act of forfeiture 
and attainder again{ft Henry, queen Margaret, their 
infant fon prince Edward, and their principal par- 
tifans. Such, in thefe ferocious times; was too often 
the fortune of princes! 

A.D. 1462. But Edward was not contented with 
the dreadful facrifice that had been already made to 
his fafety : he thought it neceffary that others, tho’ 
they had never appeared in arms againft him, fhould. 
feel the weight of his power. Johnde Vere, earl of 
Oxford, a nobleman venerable for his years, and 
venerable for his virtues; together with his fon Au- 
brey dé Vere, were tried by martiallaw, for a. pre- 
tended correfpondence with Margaret, and beheaded 

Ddd on. 


on Tower-hill. Sir Thomas Tudenham, Sir William 
Tyrrel, Sir Baldwin Fulford, and John Montgomery, 
Caffered the fame fate. Edward diftributed the eftates 
of thefe vidtims to his ambition, among his own ad- 
herents: Nor did he neglect the opportunity of 
cultivating the efteem of the clergy. He confirmed 
their privileges, exempted them from being profe- 
cuted in civil courts for felony; and_other offences : 
indulgences which could not fail of engaging that 
owerful body of men in his intereft. (ik 
While Edward was employed in eftablifhing his 


throne, Margaret was folliciting the court of France. 


for affiftance to replace Henry in the feat of power. - 


Lewis XI. who had lately fucceeded his father, was 
fufficiently inclined to feed the flames of civil difcord 
among fuch dangerous neighbours, by giving affift- 
ance to the weaker party: but having formed the 
project of humbling his own nobility, he was not in 
a capacity of furnifhing Margaret with a fufficient 
number of troops to effect the intended purpofe. 
He, however, fent a-fmall body of forces, under the 
command of Varenne, fenefchal of Normandy, who 


tanded in Northumberland, and made himfelf mafter 


of Alnwick-caftle. 

A.D. 1463. As nothing could be expected from 
this handful of men, Margaret paffed over to France, 
in Order to follicit, in perfon, a more powerful amitt- 

‘ance. She even offered to deliver up Calais, on con- 
dition of receiving an army fufficient to drive Edward 
from the throne. The duke of Britany“fupplied her 
with twelve thoufand crowns, and Lewis with two 
thoufand men at arms. With this inconfiderable 
force Margaret landed at Bamburgh, in York hire, 
and found means to take poffeffion of that caftle ; 
but on receiving advice that Edward was advancing 
againft her, at the head of a numerous army, fhe 
retired into Scotland. Edward foon reduced the 
caftles of Bamburgh and Alnwick, and feeing no 
enemy in the field to oppofe him, he returned to 
London. 

But Margaret was not idle. She exerted herfelf 
with fo much fuccefs in Scotland, that fhe raifed a 
numerous army, who followed her ftandard chiefly 
for the fake of plunder. She entered Northumber- 
land about the latter end of April, and for fome time 
was extremely fortunate.. She furprifed the caftle of 
Bamburgh; and being joined by the duke of Somer- 
fet and Sir Ralph. Piercy, with their followers, fhe 
took a confiderable number of places in that part of 
the country. The firft check fhe met with was from 
lord Montague, who routed a detachment of her 
forces on Hedgley Moor, where Sir Ralph Piercy, 
their leader, was flain. Elated with this fuccefs, 
Montague determined to give battle to Margaret’s 
army, without ftaying for the reinforcements he 
expected from Edward, who was marching to the 
northward at the head of a powerful army.’ Mon- 
tague accordingly advanced againft the queen’s 
forces, encamped on a plain near Hexham. He 
made a furious attack during the night, and was 
received with equal intrepidity. But after feveral 
unfuccefsful attempts, he forced the trenches, and 
put the Lancaftrians to fight. The duke of Somerfet, 
the lords Hungerford, Rofs, and Moleyns, Sir Tho- 
mas Huffey, Sir Thomas Wentworth, and Sir John 
Findcarn, were taken prifoners, and their heads 
ftruck off by martial law. Edward’s policy led him 
to exterminate his enemies. He fought to eftablith, 
by their blood, a throne he had procured by violence, 
and which was therefore unfteady and infecure. 
Henry being well mounted; fled into Lancafhire, 
where he continued concealed for a twelvemonth, 
but was at laft difcovered, and committed to the 
Tower. His imbecillity was fo great, that no attempt 
was made againtt his life. ; ; 

Margaret, with her infant fon, fled into an adja- 
cent foreft, where the fplendor of her attire foon 
betrayed her into the hands of robbers, who {tripped 
her of her rings and jewels. Fortunately for her, 
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the richnefs of the booty occafioned a quarrel among { 


ins” 
. 


them; and while they were thus engaged with one 
another, Margaret and her fon made their efcape into 
the thickeft part of the foreft, where they wandered 


opprefied with terror and affliction. In this wretched 
condition, the queen perceived another robber ap-: 
proaching with a naked {word in his hand: There 
was now no poffibility of effecting an efcape, and 
fhe trembled for the life of her fon. But happily 


perfons who had been unfortunately profcribed for 
adhering to the intereft of her hufband, fhe ap- 
proached the robber with an air of majeftic confi- 
dence, and prefenting to him the young prince, 


| called out, “¢ Here, my friend} I commit to your care 


the fafety of the king’s fon.” Struck with awe at 
the name of his prince, and penetrated with com- 
| paffion at beholding perfons of the higheft rank re- 
duced to fuch melancholy diftrefs, the robber, who 
was not wholly loft to humanity and virtue, vowed 
to devote himfelf to her fafety and prote€tion. He 
accordingly conducted her out of the foreft, to a 
village by the fea-fide, whence fhe foon after elcaped 
to Flanders. 

_ Edward had now no enemy to fear. He had fet 
his foot upon the neck of oppofition, The parlia- 
ment had confirmed his title, and he was in quiet 
poffeffion of the throne. He therefore applied him- 
felf to acquire a general popularity. He lived with 
his fubjeéts in the moft familiar manner. 
tended lefs to the cares of royalty, than to the diffi 
pation of amufements and the allurements of paffion. 
He became the general patron among the men, and 
the general lover among the ladies. Even foreign 
princes courted his alliance; and feveral matches 
worthy of him were propofed, particularly Margaret, 
daughter tothe king of Scotland; Mabella, filter to 
Henry IV. of Caitile; and Bona, daughter of the 
duke of Savoy, and fifter to the queen of -France. 
The laft was chofen, and the earl of Warwick was 
fent to demand the princefs in marriage. But while 
the earl was labouring to promote at once the glory 
of his mafter and the advantage of his country, an 
event happened which rendered his negotiation abor- 
tive, and for ever alienated his affections from his 
| fovereign. 

Edward being at a hunting-match in Wychwood-~ 
foreft, took the opportunity of paying a vifit to the 
dutchefs of Bedford, who then refided at Grafton- 
manor, near Stony Stratford. The dutchefs, foon 
after her kufband’s death, had married Sir Richard 
Wideville, a private gentleman, to whom fhe bore 
feveral children, particularly Elizabeth, remarkable 
at once for the grace and beauty of. her perfon, and 
her mental accomplifhments. This amiable lady 
had married Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom fhe 
had feveral children; but her hufband having em- 
braced the Lancaftrian party, and falling at the fe. 
cond battle of St. Albans, his eftate was forfeited to 


feat, where fhe lived in privacy and retirement. The 
prefence of the king was thought a favourable op- 
portunity for the beautiful widow to obtain fome 

race from the young monarch, who was fo greatly 
celebrated for his condefcenfion and gallantry, efpe- 
cially to thofe of her fex. She accordingly threw 
herfelf ‘at the king’s feet, and, with a flood of tears, 
implored his pity on her diftrefied family. 

Struck with the charms of the beautiful widow, 
love, under the guile of compaffion, ftole into the 
heart of the amorous monarch. He raifed her from 
the ground with the affurance of favour, The ele- 
gant converfation of the amiable object every mo- 
ment increafed his paffion ; and Edward, in his turn, 
became a fuppliant at the feet of Elizabeth. Her 


drefs. This behaviour augmented his paffion, and 
he offered to. fhare his throne with the object of his 


‘ 
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for fome time, fpent with hunger and fatigue, and_ 


recolleéting, that he might poffibly be one of thofe » 


He at- , 


the crown; and his widow had returned to her father’s: 


virtue, however, withftood all the efforts of his ad- ~ 


affections, -— 


a 
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affections. The marriage was fecretly performed at 
Grafton-manor, and every precaution taken to pre- 
vent fo important a fecret from being known. 

During thefe tranfactions, Warwick had laboured 
fo afiduoufly in conducting his negotiation, that 
nothine remained but the ratification of the treaty, 

o ¥ 2 
and the bringing over the princefs to Engiand. 
Fdward’s marriage could not be long concealed, 
and the intelligence at laft reached the ears of War- 
wick, who immediately broke off his negotiation, 
and returned to England glowing with refentment 
and indignation at this infult offered to his honour. 


The king’s marriage was now publickly declared, - 


and fhe was crowned at Weftminiter-abbey on the 
twenty-Gxth of May. Edward took no pains to 
reoain the friendfhip of Warwick, to whom he was 
indebted for his crown: on the contrary, he took 
methods which tended directly to widen the breach 
between them. He lavifhed a profufion of honours 
and eftates on the family of his queen. Her father 
was created earl of Rivers, and made high conftable 
of Eneland. Her brother, John Wideville, was 
married to the daughter and heirefs of lord Scales, 
to whofe honours and eftates he fucceeded ; and all 
her friends and relations were raifed and enobled by 
the royal favour. This partiality excited an un- 
common degree of jealoufy among the nobility, 
efpeciallyas Edward had obtained from parliament 
a general refumption of all the grants which had 
been made fince his acceffion to the throne. 

‘A.D. 1465. Warwick faw the difcontents of the 
nobles with a fecret fatisfaction, and plainly per- 
ceived that he fhould be foon in a condition to make 
Edward feel the weight of his refentment. In the 


mean time, he. obtained permiffion to retire to his 


caftle of Warwick, where he practifed by the arts 
of popular patriotifm ufual with perfons difcon- 
tented with the meafures of the court. Edward 
knew the caufe of his fequeftrating himfelf from the 
affairs of government, and took the mof prudent 
methods for rendering any attempt, that might be 


. made by that ambitious nobleman, abortive. He 


concluded a treaty of alliance with Philip, duke of 
Burgundy, a defcendant of the houfe of Lancatfter, 
but who made no fcruple of facrificing to his political 
ambition the intereft of that unfortunate and op- 
prefied family. The duke of Britany alfo entered 
into an alliance with him, and the king of Scotland 
prolonged the truce for forty yeirs. He was equally 
fuccefsful in obtaining fupplies from his parliament ; 
they granted him fubfidies with a liberality unknown 
in any former reign, ‘The Commons alio paffed a 
bill of attainder againft the {mall remains of the 
Lancaftrian party ; and by thefe forfeited eftates the 
kine’ was enabled to eratify his friends; but his 
favours were chiefly beftowed on the queen’s family. 
That princefs now procured her fitter Catherine to 
be married to the young duke of Buckingham, a 
minor, and a ward of the crown. William Herbert 
having efpoufed Mary, another of ‘her fifters, was 
created lord Dunfter, and afterwards earl of Hunting- 
don: and Anne, a third fifter, married a fon and heir 
of Gray, lord Ruthyn, who was now honoured with 
the title of earl of Kent. 

Warwick and his friends faw this profufion of 
favours lavifhed on the Wideville family with fecret 
indignation ; and were joined by a multitude of dif 
contented nobles; among whom was the duke of 
Clarence; Edward’s brother. Warwick, however, 
ftill preferved the external marks of fubmiffion to 
Edward, but redoubled his. attention to increafe his 
popularity. His houfe was always open, his tables 
always fpread for every one who chofe to partake of 
his hofpitality ; and hence he became a greater fa- 
yourite with the people than ever. 

A. D. 1469. The duke of Clarence, already 
difgufted by the meafures of the court, now con- 
traéted ah intimate connection with Warwick, by 
marrying his eldeft daughter, Ifabella, by which he 


obtained-a very noble fettlement ; and the earl retired |), 
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to his government of Calais, under pretence of cele- 
brating the nuptials. ‘The fpirit of faction now 
threatened the kingdom with all the horrors of civil 
difcord; but the fame fpirit which threw the nation 
into confufion, {fo biaffed the pens of the hiftorians 
of thofe times, that it is impoffible to trace the 
caufes of the various infurrections ; fome imputing 
the whole to the intrigues of Warwick ,; while others 
affert, that by his affiftance they were fuppreffed. 
But however that be, the firft infurreCtion was excited 
in the north, headed by one Robert Hillyard; gene- 
rally called Robin of Ryddefdale ,; but the infurgents 
were foon routed, and their leader executed: The 
malecontents were, however, rather animated than 
difcouraged by the ill fuccefs of their firft attempt, 
They again aflembled in more formidable numbers ; 
and were joined by lord Fitz Hugh, and Henry Ne- 
ville; fon to the lord Latimer. But as both thefe 
noblemen were totally ignorant of military affairs, 
the command was given to Sir John Conyers, an 
officer of great reputation and experience. Their 
firft intention was to make themfelves mafters of the 
city of York; but being difappointed in procuring 
a fufficient train of artillery, they refolved to direct 
their march towards the capital, and openly declared, 
“¢ That they were marching to deliver their lawful 
fovereign, king Henry, from his confinement, and 
re-place him on the throne of his anceftors.” 

Alarmed at the progrefs of the rebels, and the 
continual augmentation of their numbers, Edward 
iffued orders to the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and the ear] of Rivers, to aflemble an army in Nor- 
folk, and the adjacent counties. He alfo wrote to 
his friend the earl of Pembroke, commanding him 
to affemble the Welfh, and crofs the country im- 
mediately, in ordet to intercept the march of the 
rebels from the north. 

Pembroke foon found himfelf at the head of ten 
thoufand men, and marched with great expedition 
apainft the infurgents, who were then in the nei¢h- 
bourhood of Northampton. In his route he was 
joined by the earl of Devonfhire, at the head of a 
confiderable body of archers. As foon as the two 
armies came in fight of eachother, Pembroke de- 
tached all his cavalry, .under the command of his 
brother, Sir Richard Herbert, with orders te ob- 
ferve the pofition of the enemy, and, if he thought it 
practicable, to attack their rear. Sir Richard exe- 
cuted his orders; but perceived that fuch. wife pre- 
cautions had been taken by the leader of the infur- 
gents, that an attack muft be attended with the ut- 
moft difadvantage. The fiery fpirit of the Welfh 
could not, however, be reftrained by prudential rea- 
fons: they fell upon the rear of the enemy, and 
were repulfed with confiderable flaughter. 

During thefe tranfaGtions, the’earl of Warwick 
arrived from Calais; and the rebels, flattering them- 
felves with being powerfully affifted by that popular 
nobleman, changed their route. Inftead of purfuing 
the road to London, they directed their march to- 
wards Warwick-caftle: Pembroke, impatient of 
revenge, followed the rebels with fuch expedition, 
that he came tp with them near Banbury, and the 
two armies encamped near each other. During the 
night, a trivial difference about quarters arifing be- 
tween the earls of Pembroke and Devonfhire, the 
latter retired with his archers, and left Pembroke 
alone to encounter the rebels. This defertion filled 
the infurgents with hopes of abtaining a complete 
victory ; and Sir Henry Neville, one of their leaders; 
having Charged the royalifts at too great a diftance 
from the main body, was furrounded, and taken 

tifoner. This misfortune checked the ardour of 
the rebels, and they returned to their camp. ‘But 
Pembroke having, without any form of trial; put 
the noble prifoner to death, they were exafperated to 
a degree bordering on madnefs. They attacked the 
Welfh army with a fury that was irrefiftible, Ea 
them to the fword without mercy ; and having taken 
Pembroke and his brother prifoners, caufed them 


‘both 
. 
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both to be immediately beheaded, Elated with their 
late fuccefs, they detached a party to Grafton-manor, 
feized the earl of Rivers and his fon John, and ftruck 
off their heads in the market-place of Northampton. 
But they committed no farther diforders. Contented 
with having deftroyed the moft obnoxious of Ed- 
ward’s minifters, they difperied, and returned quietly 
to their own habitations. Perfuaded all thefe mif- 
fortunes were owing to the defertion of the earl of 
Devonfhire, the king caufed that nobleman to be 
executed in the like fummary manner. All the laws 
of humanity were facrificed to paffion and refent- 
ment. 

A.D.1470. The duke of Clarence and the earl 
of Warwick now engaged in open rebellion; but 
their meafures were fo ill concerted, that they were 
obliged to fly to the court of France for protection. 
Lewis XJ. one of the moft politic princes. of his 
age, now undertook to reconcile Warwick with 
queen Margaret, who then refided at Angers. Per- 
haps no two perfons. ever entertained a greater anl- 
mofity againft eacl other than Warwick and Mar- 
garet. His father had been executed by the orders 
of the queen. He himfelf had twice reduced Henry 
to captivity, had banifhed Margaret, and put her 
moft zealous friends and partifans to death. He had 
been the feourge of the houfe of Lancafter. 
all thefe difficulties Lewis found means to remove. 
They were both highly exafperated againft Edward, 
and their common intereft formed an union between 
them. It was determined to re-eftablifh Henry on 
the throne. At the fame time, it was agreed, that 


Warwick and the duke of Clarence fhould dire& the 


adminiftration of the government during the minority 


of young Edward, Henry’s fon; that prince Edward 

fhould marry the lady Anne, fecond daughter of that 

of Clarence, to the entire exclufion of king Edward 

too vain of his own power, negleéted to take the 
o 

intelligence of this extraordinary treaty from the 

himfelf not of the difcovery. He was even fo confi- 

clared, the duke might have faved himfelf the trouble 
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long before that nobleman appeared. He landed at 
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nobleman ; and that in cafe of failure of male iffue 
in the prince, the crown fhould defcend to the duke 
and his pofterity. 

Edward, intoxicated with the love of pleafure, and 
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neceflary meafures for breaking the force of the ftorm 
that was gathering round him. He received authentic 
duke of Burgundy, who had fitted out a large fleet 
to intercept Warwick in his paffage, but he availed 
dent of rendering the attempt abortive, that he de- 
of guarding the feas, as he wifhed for nothing more 
than to fee Warwick landed in Eneland. It was not 
Dartmouth about the middle of September, and 
immediately declared for king Henry. The name 
of Warwick, fo dear to the Englifh, his immenfe 
credit, and the turbulent difpofition of the Enelith, 


drew to his ftandard, in a few days, an army of fixty 


thoufand men. _ 

So unexpected a defection of the Englith alarmed 
Edward. He faw his folly when it was too late to 
prevent the confequences. He was then with his 
army inthe north, and employed in quelling an in- 
{urreétion raifed in Yorkthire by the lord Fitz Hugh, 
who had married one of the fifters of the earl. of 
Warwick. But on receiving advice of the fuccefs 
of that popular nobleman, he immediately altered 
his route, and direéted his march. towards London 
with great expedition. Warwick, determined, if 
poffible, to engage Edward before he reached the 
capital, advanced acrofs the country, and came up 
with the royal army in the neighbourhood of Not- 
tingham, The marquis of Montague, the brother 
of Warwick, had raifed an army of fix thoufand 
men, and was following Edward, in order, as it was 
imagined, to reinforce the royal army. But the king 
had no fooner halted, on account of the approach of 
Warwick, than the marquis fell upon the rear of the 
royal army, during the night, with the utmoft fury, 
and the air refounded with the cry of “ God fave 
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' tached to his fervice. 


| Edward. 


But | 
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king Henry !” ‘The king, alarmed at the noife, tkarted 


from his bed, and was foon convinced that it was the 
cry of war, generally ufed by the Lancaftrian party.» 


' Lord Haftings haftened into his apartment, and in- 


formed him of his danger; urging him to make his 
efcape from an army where he appeared to have {fo 
many concealed enemies, and fo few zealoufly at- 
He had hardly time to get on 
horfeback, before the enemy attacked his quarters. 
A few minutes would have determined the fate of 
He fled with the utmoft precipitation, 
attended with a {mall retinue, to Lynn in Norfolk, 
where he fortunately found fome Dutch fhips ready 
for the fea, and failed immediately. But his danger 
did not terminate with his embarkation. A fleet of 
fhips belonging to the Eafterlings, who were then at 
war both with France and. England, were hovering 
on the Norfolk coaft, and gave chace to the king’s 
veffels ; and it was with the utmoft difficulty that 
they efcaped into the port of Alcmaer, in Holland. 

Warwick had now no enemy to oppofe him. In 
no longer a {pace of time than eleven days from his 
landing; he was left entire mafter of the kingdom. 
He immediately directed his march towards London, 
delivered Henry VI. from the Tower, re-placed him 
on the throne, and proclaimed him king with the 
utmoft folemnity. The moft confiderable partifans 


of the York family either fought protection beyond 


the feas, or took fhelter in fan¢tuaries where the 
ecclefiaftical privileges afforded them fhelter from the 
infults of their enemies. It is computed, that. in 
London alone, no lefs than two thoufand perfons 
faved themfelves in this manner; and among the eft, 
Edward’s queen, who went privately by water from 
the Tower to Weftminfter-abbey, in order to avoid 
the violence of the citizens, who now appeared as 
extravagantly zealous for Henry as ever they had 
been for Edward. The earl of Worcefter, conftable 
of England, fell into the hands of the Lancaftrians, 
and was foon afterwards beheaded. He was the farft 
nobleman in England who diftinguifhed hinvelf b 
his love for letters, and who laboured affiduoufly to 
propagate genuine learning among his. unpolifhed 
countrymen. 

A parliament was fummioned to meet at Weft- 
minfter ; and as no exertions of liberty, could be 
expected in this affembly, their proceedings were 
intirely directed by the ruling party. .The treaty 
with Margaret was here fully ratified. Henry was 
acknowledged king; but as his incapacity for go- 
vernment was univerfally acknowledged, the regency 
was entrufted to Warwick and Clarence, till prince 
Edward reached the age of majority ; and in default 
of that prince’s yffue, Clarence was declared fuc- 
ceffor to the crown. Edward was declared a traitor 
to his country, and an ufurper of the throne. Even 
the paternal eitate of the York family was declared 
to be forfeited. All his friends were attainted ,_ par- 
ticularly the duke of Gloucefter, his younger brother. 
The attainders of the dukes of Somerfet and Exeter, 
the earls of Pembroke, Oxford, Richmond, and 
Ormond, were reverfed; and all who had fuficred 
for adhering to Henry were reftored to their henours 
and eftates. - 

Clarence and Warwick now affumed the govern- 
ment in Henry’s name, and difpofed of all potts, 
both civil and military. The judges, fheriffs, and 
coroners, were changed in every part of the king- 
dom.. The archbifhop of York, brother to the earl 
of Warwick, was appointed chancellor, and the duke 
of Clarence lord lieutenant of Ireland. . At the fame 
time, the paternal eftate of the York family was 
fettled upon him. The marquis of Montague was 
reftored to his favourite poft of warden of the eaft 
marches of Scotland, and a long truce was concluded 
with France. ; 

Edward, when he landed at Alemaer, was. kindly, 
received by De Bruges, governor of Holland, under 
the duke of Burgundy, | But that prince was greatly 
perplexed with regard to the meafures moft proper 
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for him to purfue in this unexpected tevolution: He 
was fearfulof plunging himfelf into a war with Eng- 


land, by giving the unfortunate exile an afylum in his 


dominions ; and he was already attacked by Lewis 
XI. who had made himfelf mafter of Amiens and 
St. Quintin, He therefore fent his fecretary, Philip 
de Comines, to Calais to difcover the intentions of 
Vauclere the governor, with regard to his future con- 
dué. He found the governor, the garrifon, and all 
the inhabitants of the town, dreffed in Warwick’s 
livery; which they had affumed on the firft news of 
that nobleman’s fuccefs, and was affured that the earl 
was fending over four thoufand men to begin hoftili- 
ties in the duke’s dominions, who, as the protector of 
Edward, had been declared the enemy of England. 


- Philip, though alarmed at this intimation, told the 


governor that his mafter’s treaty, which was made 
with the kingdom as well as the king of England, 
was ftill in force: and that the duke of Burgundy 
conceived himfelf bound to-obferve the articles, the 
-change of the king’s name from Edward to Henry 
making no difference. Thefe arguments would, how- 
ever, have had little weight with the Englifh govern- 
ment, had they not been fupported by the mercKants 
of London and Calais, who had then great influence 
on the affairs of the nation, and who were afraid of 
lofing the principal part of their commerce with the 
duke of Burgundy. At their inftances therefore the 
earl of Warwick put a {top to all hoftilities, and it 
was agreed that the treaty fhould continue in force; 
and the duke, on his part, promifed to give no affift- 
ance to Edward. But this covenant was very ill ob- 
ferved , for though he refufed to fupply him openly, 
he equipped four laree veffels in the name of fome 
private merchants, and caufed fourteen fhips to be 
fecretly hired of the Eafterlings. 
dron, together with a confiderablefum of money, he 
delivered to Edward, who immediately failed for 


_ England, with his {mall retinue and a body of two 


thoufand men. On his departure the duke iffued a 
proclamation, forbidding ail his fubjeéts to give him 
any affiftance on pain of death. 
A.D. 1771. Edward reached the coaft of Nor- 
folk on the twelfth of May, and fent Sir Robert 
Chamberlain and Sir Gilbert Debenham on fhore, to 
difcover the fentiments of the people -with regard to 
his intereft; but they foon perceived that the great 
vigilance of the earl of Oxford had rendered it. very 
unfafe for them to land in that country. It was, 
therefore, refolved to ftand farther to the northward, 
but a ftorm arifing in thenight, they were obliged to 
continue at fea till the fourteenth, when they landed 
at Ravenfpur in Yorkfhire. Edward was foon con- 
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vinced that the policy of the earl of Warwick with 


regard to changing the magiftrates was very detrimen- 
tal to his intereft, and that it would be neceflary for 
him to have recourfe to art and diffimulation to ef- 
fect his purpofe. He pretended, and even made an 
oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, but to 
recover his paternal eftates, which had been unjuftly 
taken from him by the parliament. 

This political difimulation produced the defired 
effect upon the minds of the people. Compaffion 
fupplied the place of affection: numbers, deceived 
by his humble pretenfions, flocked to his ftandard, 
and the nobility were very willing to receive him as a 

_fellow-fubjedt, though not as a king. He marched 
direétly for the capital of the county where he landed, 
and found the inhabitants univerfally difpofed to affift 
him in recovering the-eftates he enjoyed from his an- 
ceftors, though not in the recovery of his crown. 
It was, therefore, thought neceffary to give them 
every fatisfa¢tion in his power with regard to his pre- 
tenfions ; and hefcrupled not to take a folemn oath 
in the cathedral, never to renew his claim to the 
crown; to govern the city in a kind and courteous 
manner ; and to be atrue and faithful fubject-to king 
Henry. 

But Edward never intended to obferve his oath any 


_ longer than it tended to promote his own intereft, 
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His army was now confiderably increafed, and it was 
determined to march towards the capital where Ed- 
ward had many powerful friends. “Warwick had af- 


~fembled an army in the neighbourhood of Leicefter, 


and advanced to give his enemy battle; but Edward 
by following another road paffed him unmolefted, and 
prefented himfelf before the gates of London. The 
city ladies became powerful advocates in behalf of the 


gallant Edward; while his creditors, knowing that 


they had no other chance for the recovery of their 


“debts, than by re-placing him in the feat of power, 


joined their inftances in his favour, and Edward en- 
tered the city in triumph, while Henry, deftined to 
be the {port of fortune, was again committed to the 
Towet, He was now ina condition to oppofe his 
enemies, and being informed that the earl of War- 
wick was marching to give him -battle, he advanced 
to meet him, and the two armies came in fight of 
each other in the neighbourhood of Barnet. Marga- 
ret was every day expected with a confiderable rein- 
forcement of foreign troops, and all her friends held 
themfelves in readinefs to join her ftandard. But 
Warwick, who was determined either to gain the 
whole honour of the victory or perifh in the attempt, 
waited not for Margaret’s artival. The night before 
the engagement, the duke of Clarence, who had fe- 
cretly entered into engagements with his brother, de- 
ferted to the king, and carried with him twelve thou- 
fand men: 

Warwick was row too far advanced to retreat, and 
rejected with difdain the terms of peace offered him 
by Edward and Clarence. Hetold them, “ that. he 
had rather be confiftent with himfelf,; than to follow 
the example of a perfidious duke; and that he was 
determined either to gain the victory or lofe his life.’ 
This ‘defection of Clarence greatly affected the fpirits 
of: Warwick’s foldiers ; and had the earl not been fo 
near the enemy he would, in all probability, have de- 
clined a battle, and waited the arrival of Margaret ; 
bur he was now feveral days march from a place of 
fafety ; and to have attempted a retreat in the face of 
an army fuperior in numbers to his own, would have 
been certain ruin; nor would his intrepid foul, 4 
ftranger to fear, fuffer him to turn his back upon’the 
enemy. . 

Early in the morning of the fourteenth of April, 
both armies were drawn out in order of battle. Ed- 
ward’s van-guard was commanded by the duke of 
Gloucefter ; the main body by himfelf, and the rear 
by lord Haftings. The right wing of Warwick’s 
army was ‘commanded by the marquis of Montague 
and the earl of Oxford; the left by Warwick 
himfelf affifted by the duke of Exeter; and a ftronge 
body of archers pofted in the center by the duke of 
Somertet. 

Never was-victory contended Mt with more obfti- 
nacy ; nor ever were leaders more determined to con- 
quer or perifh. The-battle began at four in the 
morning, andthe troops of Warwick, though infe- 
rior- to thofe of Edward in numiber, charged: the 
enemy with fuich impetuofity, that the earl of Ox- 
ford’s divifion broke the main body of Edward’s 
army ; but purfuing the fugitives with too fanguine 
an eagernefs, left their main body defencelefs, Ed- 
ward faw the miftake, and attacked the weakened 
part of Warwick’s divifion at the head of a body of 
referve. ~ Oxford foon faw his error, and wheeled 
about to recover hisformer ftation ; but unfortunately 
his men, who wore ftars for their badges, returning 
from the purfuit and paffing near the duke of Exe- 
ter’s divifion, the latter miftock their ftars for funs, 
the badge which diftinguifhed Edward’s foldiers, and 
charged them fo furioufly, that they drove them off 
the field before the miftake was difcovered. ‘This 
gave the forces of Edwatd’s routed wing an oppor- 
tunity of rallying. The battle was now no longer 
equal; the late unfortunate accident had occafioned 
afufpicion of treachery. They, however, defended 


‘themfelves with the utmoft bravery, and, in all. pro- 


bability, would have put a final period to Edward’s 
Ete _, ; 
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reign, could the unfortunate accident have been re- 
trieved. But that was impoffible. Warwick in vain 
exerted all his efforts to fupport his forces, now 
borne down by the weight of numbers. He perceiv- 
ed the battle was irretrievably loft, and difdaining 
life when victory was gone, he rufhed into the middle 
of Edward’s ranks, and fell covered with wounds. 
His brother, the marquis of Montague, followed his 
example, and perifhed by his fide. Their deaths 
completed the route of their army ; and as Edward 
had iffued orders to give no quarter, a dreadful car- 
nage enfued. About two thoufand fell on the fide of 
the conquerors, and three thoufand on the fide of the 
vanquifhed. The duke of Somerfet and the earl of 
Oxford fled into Wales, and joined the earl of Pem- 
broke, who was raifing troops for Warwick’s army. 

The day after the fatal battle of Barnet, Margaret 
with her fon the prince of Wales, landed at Wey- 
mouth in Dorfetfhire, attended by the countefs of 
Warwick, the prior of St. John of Jerufalem, the 
lord Wenlock, and feveral other perfons of diftinc- 
tien, at the head of a confiderable body of French 
troops. The queen had hardly time to repofe herfelf 
after the fatigue of a very tempeftuous paflage, be- 
fore fhe received the fatal intelligence of the defeat 
and death of Warwick, and the captivity of her 
hufband. The foul of Margaret, hitherto a ftranger 
to fear, could not fupport the fhock. 
and magnanimity gave way to grief and defpair. She 
retired to the abbey of Beaulieu in Hampfhire, and 
regiftered herfelf, her fon, and her followers, as per- 
fons claiming fanctuary in that religious retirement, 
But her fpirits were foon raifed from the abyfs of ter- 
ror into which the weight of her misfortunes had 
plunged them, by the appearance of the duke of 
Somerfet, the earl of Devonfhire, the vifcount Beau- 
mont, Sir Thomas Fulford, Sir John Fortefeue, Sir 
Thomas Seymour, and many other perfons of diftinc- 
tion, who, on the firft news of her landing, fet out 
at the head of their vaffals and dependents to» offer 
her all the affiftance in their power, and to declare 
their refolution of {pending their lives and fortunes in 
her defence. 

This inftance of affection encouraged Margaret to 
make one final attempt for the recovery of her throne. 
She left her fanGtuary, and putting herfelf at the head 
of her foreign forces, began her march through the 
counties of Devon and Somerfet, where her army was 
every day confiderably increafed by the continual ac- 
quifition of new partifans. On the twenty-ninth of 
April the queen reached Tewkefbury in Gloucefter- 
fhire, where fhe propofed ta hait and refrefh her 
wearied troops after their long and fatiguing march , 
and then proceed to the borders of Wales in order to 
join the earl of Pengproke, who had raifed a confi- 
derable body of archers.. But the activity of Ed- 
ward prevented this junétion. He no fooner received 
advice of the queen’s landing, than he fet out at the 
head of his army to give the Lancaftrians battle, be- 
fore their whole ftrength was confolidated; and after 
a very painful and fatiguing march, encamped, on 
the third of May, within three miles of the enemy. 
Aftonifhed at the approach of Edward’s army, a coun- 
cil was immediately held in the queen’s camp, where 
it was refolved to pafs the Seyern, in order to join 
Pembroke’s forces; but the city of Gloucefter, re- 
fufing to open her gates, it was confidered as imprac- 
ticable to crofs the river in their prefent fituation 
without expofing their rear to inevitable ruin, It was 
therefore determined, to intrench the army in a part 
adjacent to the town of Tewkefbury, where the 
troops would be flanked on both fides fides with hol- 
low ways, ditches, hedges, and broken ground, and 
the rear defended by the town and abbey; while a 
{trong entrenchment was to be thrown up in the front 
of the army. Could this refolution have been com- 
pletely executed, the queen’s camp would have been 
impregnable, but the activity of Edward prevented 
them from effecting their defign, he determined to 
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attack them the’next day, before their fortifications © 


Her courage | 


* 


could be completed. The Lancaftrians had; how- 


ever, ufed fuch expedition, that Edward owed his 


fuccefs to ftratagem. . 

He drew up his army in two lines, the firft of 
which was commanded by his brother the duke of 
Gloucefter, while he himfelf, affifted by the duke of 
Clarence and lord Hatftings, led the other. The Lan- 
caftrian army was formed into three lines, the firft 
was commanded by the duke of Somerfet and his bro- 
ther lord Beaufort; the fecond by the prince of 
Wales, affifted by lord Wenlock ; and the third by 
the earl of Devonfhire. The duke of Gloucetier be- 
gan the attack with the utmoft fury ; but Somertet’s 
divifion, who guarded the front of the entrenchment, 
received them with fuch intrepidity, that they were 
repulfed with confiderable flaughter ; and had Somer- 
fet been as remarkable for prudence as he was for va- 
lour, Edward, in all probability, would have been 
obliged to abandon the attempt. But Gloucefter, 
purfuant to the orders he had received from his bro- 
ther, perceiving the intrenchments Were not to be 
forced, pretended to retire in confufion, The ftrata- 
gem fucceeded; Somerfet, whofe difpofition. wasna- 
turally impetuous, led his divifion through the defiles 
of the intrenchment, leaving orders for the fecond and 
third lines to fapport him, and attacked the Yorkifts 
in the open field with the utmoft fury. A dreadful 
conteft enfued, and continued without any percepti- 
ble advantage on either fide, till a detachment of two 
hundred horfe from Edward’s army, attacked the 
Lancaftrians in flank, and threw them into diforder. 
Somerfet was now obliged to fall back through the 
defiles to his former ftation, which he fhould nat have 
quitted; but was followed fo clofely by Gloucefter’s 
divifion, that the greater part of his troops were cut 
to pieces. Amazed at not being fupported, the duke 
threw his eyes around the camp, and perceived lord 
Wenlock ftanding cooly at the head of his divifion, 
Somerfet conftrued this into an act of treachery, and 
riding up to him with the utmoft fury, clove the head 
of that nobleman with his battle-axe. 

The duke of Gloucefter had purfued his advan- 
tage with fo much prudence, that his whole divifion 
was now within the intrenchments, and was foon fol- 
lowed by Edward, at the head of the fecond line. 
Confufion now reigned in every part of the queen’s 
camp. The whole army betook themfelves to a pre- 


cipitate flight after a faint refiftance, and Edward. 


gained one of the moft complete victories recorded in 
hiftory ; fcarce a perfon of ‘any note in the queen’s 
army efcaping either death or captivity. Among the 
flain were the earl of Devonfhire, lord Beaufort, Sir 
John Delves, Sir Edward Hambden, Sir Edward 
Whittingham, and Sir John Luckner. The duke of 
Somerfet, the grand prior of St. John, and about 
twenty gentlemen of rank and fortune, took fanctu- 
ary in the abbey-church. But Edward paid no re- 
gard to ecclefiaftical privileges: he fent a detach- 
ment of his forces, who dragged them from their 
afylum, and put them immediately to death, accord- 
ing to the barbarous policy of that relentlefs monarch, 
Margaret of Anjou and her fon had alfo taken fanc- 
tuary in another religious ftructure, and were dragged 
from thence by Edward’s foldiers. The queen was 
fent to the Tower, where fhe continued four years in 
clofe confinement, when fhe was releafed by Lewis 


XI. who generoufly paid fifty thoufand crowns for’ 


her ranfom. She retired to France, where fhe pafled 
the remainder of her days in privacy and retirement ; 
after having aftonifhed the world by a courage and 
refolution, which would have done more honour to 
her fex, had fhe alfo been endowed with its foftnefs 
and other amiable qualities. . 

But a more melancholy fate attended the young 
prince her fon, He was brought into the prefence 
of Edward, who afked him, in an infulting manner, 
‘*¢ How he dared to invade his dominions?” The 


noble youth, forgetting his prefent fituation, replied, 
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with an’ unfeafonable vivacity, “© That he came to 
recover his father’s crown, and- to claim his juft in- 
heritance.” Stung with this intrepid anfwer, the 
ungenerous Edward, infenfible to pity, ftruck the 
young prince on the face with his gauntlet, and the 
dukes of Clarence and Gloucefter, and lord Haftings, 
confidering the blow as a fignal for farther violence, 
hurried the prince into the next apartment,. where 
they difpatched him with their daggers. oe 
Henry himfelf furvived the battle of Tewkefbury 
only afew days. That unfortunate prince, whote 
innocence and melancholy imbecillity might have 
defended him from the attempts of violence, fell a 
victim to the misfortune of being born to a crown. 
He is faid to have fallen by the unrelenting hand of 
the bloody duke of Gloucefter. His body was ex- 
pofed to public view, in order to perfuade the people 
that his death was natural, But this precaution pro- 
duced a very contrary effect, by recalling many fimi- 
lar inftances in the Enelith hiftory, and fuggefting a 
comparifon not at all favourable to the government. 
The earl of Pembroke, convinced that the fatai 
battle of Tewkefbury had put a final period to the 
hopes of the Lancaftrian family, fled into Britany, 


carrying with him his nephew, the young earl of- 


Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. The only par- 
tifan that now remained was the baftard of Faucon- 
bridge, who took the advantage of Edward’s abfence 
to’ attempt the recovery of the capital, He had 
been honoured with a vice-admiral’s commiffion by 
the earl of Warwick, and appointed to guard the 
channel; but having been ftripped of his employ- 
ment on the death of that nobleman, he withdrew 
with the fhips under his command, and for fome 
time fubfifted by piracy. The landing of Margaret 
induced him to affift that princefs in recovering the 
Englifh fceptre; and being joined by three hundred 
men from the garrifon of Calais, he landed with his 
forces at Sandwich, and was admitted into Canter- 
bury by the magiftrates. Vaft numbers flocked to 
his ftandard; and he marched immediately for Lon- 
don, at the head of feventeen thoufand men. He 
entered Southwark without oppofition; and had not 
the news of Edward’s victory at Tewkefbury arrived 
in the critical moment, he had been matter of the 
capital. But the citizens, encouraged by. the hopes 
of effectual affiftance from their victorious monarch, 
fhut their gates againft the infurgents. They made, 
however, a defperate attempt to carry the bridge by 
ftorm; but being repulfed with great flaughter, they 
deferted their leader, who was foon after taken pri- 
foner, and executed, according to the fummary man- 
ner of thofe ferocious times. 

Edward had now no competitor for the throne, 
nor any enemy to fear. A parliament was fum- 
moned, which, like the other affemblies of that kind 
during the civil wars, ratified all the acts of the 
victor, recognized his title, and again attainted the 
whole Lancaftrian party. But profperity was of 
more pernicious confequence to Edward than ad- 
verfity. He had fufficient firmnefs to fupport all 
the evils of the latter, but he could not refift the 
allurements of the former. He devoted himfelf to 
amufements, and was far more attentive to fill his 
coffers than to remove the complaints and grievances 
of his fubjeéts. His familiar manners, and pleafing 
addrefs, rendered him, however, extremely popular, 
notwithftanding the cruelties he had exercifed on his 
enemies. ‘The melancholy ideas of deftruction were 

’ abforbed in the gay fcenes of pleafure and diffipation. 

A: D. 1474. But the defire of foreign conquetts, 
which had fo nobly emblazoned the reigns of his 
predeceffors, at length roufed Edward from the 
couch of voluptuoufneis. 
concluded with Charles duke of Burgundy ; by which 
it was ftipulated, that Edward fhould crefs the feas 
with an army of above ten thoufand mea , and that 
Charles fhould join him with all his forces, in order 
to invade the territories of Lewis: that Edward 
fhould challenge the crown of France ; and that the 
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preffling the infurrections of their fubjects.” 


A treaty of alliance was” 
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{word of war fhould not be fheathed till he had 
obtained the provinces. of Guienné and Normandy : 
That Champaigne, and feveral other territories, 
fhould be procured for the duke; and that all his 
dominions fhould: be freed from: the burden of ho- 
mage to the crown’ of France. “It was added, that 
neither party fhould make peace without the confent 
of the other. “Fhe Englith parliament, always ready 
to affift. their fovereign’in any attempt to humble 
F rance, granted him a large fubfidy ; and every pre- 
caution was taken to render the fuccefs of this expe- 
dition as brilliant as thofe that attended: the attempts 


| of his predeceffors. 


A.D. 1475. Edward, attended by the principal 
nobility of England, landed at Calais, at the head of 
shirty thoufand archers, and prepared to carry his 
conquefts into the very heart of France. But the 
fanguine hopes of the Enelith were greatly leffened, 
when the duke of Burgundy joined them with only 
his common equipages. That prince, tran{ported 
by the violence of his temper; had led his army to 
the frontiers of Germany, where they were employed 
againft the duke of Lorrain, and other princes of 
the Empire. Edward was greatly difeufted at this 
breach of the treaty, and determined to take every 
advantage that offered for promoting his own intereft. 
Lewis XI. a prince who difdained all military glory, 
and who, dreading the events of war, regulated all 
his proceedings by a policy, which the more certainly 
antwered his purpofe, as he was not over {crupulous 
in adhering to his engagements. Money’ was the 
great hinge on which his politics turned: He made 
very advantageous offers to Edward; and a treaty 
was concluded at Pecquigni, near Amiens; by which 
it was ftipulated, “ That Lewis thould pay feventy- 
five thoufand crowns, to indemnify Edward for the 
expences of the expedition, that he fhould alfo pay 
him annually the fum of fifty thoufand crowns during 
their joint lives; that the dauphin of France fhould , 
marry Elizabeth, Edward’s daughter, and fettle on 
her fixty thoufand livres a year as her jointure; and 
that neither party fhould encourage civil wars in the 
other’s dominions, but, on the contrary, affift in fup- 
At the 
fame time, Lewis gained over the Enghfh minifters 
to his intereft, by fettling penfions on them to the 
amount of fixteen thoufand crowns a year. Lord 
Haftings had two thoufand; lord Howard, and 
others, had nearly the fame proportion : nor were 
thefe great minifters afhamed to receive wages from 
a foreign prince. ‘Fhe two monarchs had afterwards 
an interview on the bridge of Pecquigni, where mu- 
tual profeffions of friendfhip pafied between them ; 
and the Englifh had free accefs into the city of 
Amiens, where Lewis refided. But though the 
French king teftified the utmoft confidence in Ed- 
watd, he, at the fame time, artfully eluded the pro- 
pofal of his making a journey to Paris. ‘¢ Edward,” 
faid he privately to Comines, “ is very handfome, 
and very amorous. Some lady at Paris may invite 
him to return in a lefs civil manner: it is better the 
fea fhould be between us.” -But notwith{tanding the 
profound diffimulation of Lewis, he could not for- 
bear throwing out fome railleries on the eafy fim- 
plicity of Edward, in allowing himfelf to be dilarmed 
by money; but perceiving he was overheard by a 
Gafcon who had fettled in England, he was imme- 
diately fenfible of his blunder. He fent a meffage to 
the gentleman, ‘and engaged him to remain in France. 
“Tt is bur juft” faid he“ that I pay the penalty of 
my talkativenefs.” 

A.D.1476. Edward being thus difengaged from 
foreign wars, applied himfelf to the adminiftration 
of juftice, and the purfuit of fuch meafures as tended 
to fill his own coffers. The difbanding of the army 
lately returned from France, had filled the whole 
country with robbers; no perfon could travel with- 
out the utmoft danger of lofing his life or effects. 
Determined to remove this grievance, the king made 
a circuit, with his judges, through the kingdgm, and 
; exerted 
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exerted himfelf with-fuch vigour and impartiality \in 
the diftribution of juftice, that he reftored the public 
peace, and freed the roads from thofe gangs of ban- 
ditti, by whom they were -fo lately infetted. But 
Edward, knew that thefe proceedings, however po- 
pular and neceffary, would not be fufficient to pro- 
cure him any fubfidies. from the parliament. The 
leading men of the nation were too highly offended 
by the mifcarriage of the late expedition, from which 
they had formed fuch fanguine expectations, to think 
of granting any farther fupplies. Recourfe was 
therefore had by Edward to other methods for accu- 
mulating treafure. He engaged in commerce, which 
he carried on, with great advantage, as a private mer- 
chant. He fold the profits of vacant bifhopricks. 
He demanded fines for the reftitution of temporalities. 
He ranfacked old records to find defective titles, and 
obliged the proprietors to pay large fums for their 
confirmation ; and he impofed exorbitant taxes upon 
the clergy. Thefe methods, affiduoufly purfued, 
brought very large fums into his treafury, and faved 
him the mortification of a refufal from his parliament. 
A.D. 1477. . The duke of Clarence, who had 
fo greatly contributed to the reftoration of Edward 
by his defertion from Warwick, could never regain 
the friendfhip of his brother, the levity and vio- 
Jence of his temper rendered him always fufpected. 
Richard, duke of Gloucefter, a clofe, referved, and 
deliberate prince, was {till a greater enemy to Cla- 
rence than the king. Gloucefter had already formed 
the bloody defign of feizing the ‘crown on the death 
of Edward, whofe health was daily declining by 
his exceffive debauchery. He therefore became an 
enemy to Clarence from principle, becaufe he ftood 
before him in the order of fucceffion. A combi- 
nation between fuch potent adverfaries. could not fail 
ef deftroying Clarence; and it was determined to 
begin by attacking his friends, not doubting but his 
paffion would betray him into meafures which would 
give them fufficient advantage over him. The king 
hunting one day in the park of Burdet of Arrow, 
in Warwickfhire, killed a white buck, which was a 
great favourite of its owner; and Burdet, tranf- 


ported with rage, wifhed the horns of the deer in’ 
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the belly of the perfon who had advifed Edward 
to commit that infult upon him. This pardonable 
expreffion of refentment was confidered as a capital 
crime in a friend to the duke of Clarence, and he 
was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this pretended 
offence. Thenext that fell a facrifice to their re- 
fentment againft Clarence, was’ John Stacy, an 
ecclefiaftic ; who being better acquainted with ma- 
thematics and aftronomy than moft men of that 
age, was confidered by the vulgar as a magician, 
and his friendfhip with Clarence rendered him ob- 
noxious to the court. He was tried for that imaginary 
crime, and put to death for his learning. The igno- 
rance of the age furnifhed the government with pre- 
tences for exercifing their paffions and refentments. 

Thele inftances of cruelty and. injuftice, which 
Clarence could not help perceiving were pointed at 
him, excited in his breait a thorough deteftation 
for the authors. But inftead of endeavouring to 
render their malice abortive by filence and referve, 
he loudly remonftrated againft the iniquity of his 
perfecutors, and defended, with unfhaken firmnefs, 
the innocence of his friends, 

A.D. 1478. His enemies had now obtained what 
they thought fufficient to convict him, He was. ar- 
refted, and committed to the Tower. A parliament 
was alfofummcned. The king appeared perfonally 
as his brother’s accufer, and pleaded the caufe againit 
him. The liberty of judgment was taken from the 
court by this ftrange method of proceeding ; fo that, 
though only fome rafh expreffions were objected 
againft him, he was condemned to fuffer death. The 
Commons alfo meanly {upported the injuftice of the 
peers, by petitioning for his execution, It is afto- 
nifhing that the parlament, which had long affumed 
the power of refufing the moft neceflary fubfidies, 
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fhould, in this inftance, be fo fervilely fubimiffive to 
the court. Canit be fuppofed, that the lives, even 
of the princes of the blood, were, in thefe times, 
lefs regarded than the public money? -And yet this is 
the only method of accounting for their proceedings, 


Edward, who had taken fo much pains to convid 
his brother, did not fufer him to languifh long in 
prifon, The only favour he granted him, after his 
condemnation, was to leave him the choice of his 
own death, and he defired that he might be drowned 
ina butt of malmfey ; a circumftance which fhews, 
that he was extremely fond of that liquor, or that he 
was governed by caprice in every circumftance of 
his conduct. His behaviour to his laft moments 
was expreffive of his character. He left two child- 
ren by the eldeft daughter of the earl of Warwick; 
a fon, created an earl by his grandfather’s title ; and 
a daughter, afterwards countels of Salifbury. 

A. D. 1481. Edward now devoted his. time to 
pleafure and amufement. He flumbered on the couch 
of indolence, and all the glories of his: reion weré 
abforbed in the whirlpool of effeminacy. Lewis faw 
his fupine conduct with a fecret pleafure; and being | 
defirous of marrying the dauphin to the daughter 
of Maximilian of Auftria, an infant only two years 
of age, the treaty was now concluded, though he 
had promifed, by the treaty’ of Pecquigni, that the 
dauphin fhould marry the princefs: Elizabeth. A fto- 
nifhed and incenfed at this unpardonable affront, 
Edward awoke from his lethargy, and vowed to take 
ample vengeance on Lewis for his perfidy.. But that 
politic monarch, whofe prudence was equal to his 
talfhood, forefaw the gathering ftorm, and had taken 
meatures to break its force. He fent ambaffadors to 
James II. of Scotland, offering him great advantages 
if he would break his truce with Edward, and carry 
his arms into the northern parts of England. - James, 
who was avery weak prince, and livedon bad terms 
with his own nobility, imprudently liftened to the 
artful fuggeftions of Lewis, and levied an ariny to 
execute a-defign to which he was far from bein 
equal; but when his forces arrived on thé borders 
of England, the barons confpiring againft his fa- 
vourites, put them to death with the form of a 
trial; and his whole army immediately difperfed. 
Soon after, the duke of Gloucefter entered Scotland 
at the head of the Englith forces, made himfelf 
mafter of Berwick, and forced James to accept of 
a peace, by which that important fortrefs was ceded 
to the Enelith. 

A. D. 1483, The war in Scotland being thus’ 
happily terminated, Edward devoted his whole 
attention to the war he meditated acainft France; 
but while he was employed in making the neceffary 
preparations, he was feized with a mortal diftemper, 
which put an end to his life on the ninth of April, in 
the forty-fecond year of his age, and the twenty-third 
of his reign, 

The hiftory of this prince fufficiently difplays his 
genuine character, In his youth he was aétive and 
intrepid, but cruel and vindictive. He was more re- 
markable for his vigour than for either prudence or 
virtue. The latter part of his reign was wholly fpent 
in indolence and pleafure; but the death of his brother 
fufficiently indicates, that his paffion for cruelty con- 
tinued amidit all the fcenes of valuptuouinels ; and 
he left a throne polluted with blood to his fucceffor. 

Edward prince of Wales, and Richard duke of 
York, were the only fons that furvived their father. 
The former was twelve, and the latter fix years of age, 
when he paid the debt of nature. Four dauchters 
furvived him, 3 

1. Elizabeth, promifed in marriage to the dauphia 
of France, but afterwards married to Henry VII. 

2. Cicely, betrothed to the prince of Scotland, but 
afterwards married to the lord Welles. 

3. Anne of York, married to Thomas Howard duke 
of Norfolk, ear] marfhal and lord treafurer of England, 

4. Catherine of York, married to William Ccu:t- 
ney, earl of, Devonfhire. 
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A.D: PAE young prince, who had, for fome time, 
1483. refided at Ludlow-caftle, in Shropfhire, 
under the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, was 
proclaimed the very day of his father’s death, in the 
ftreets of London, by thename of Edward V. But 
unhappily for him, two irreconcileable parties di- 
vided the court; that of the queen and her relations, 
particularly the earl of Rivers, her brother, the moft 
accomplifhed nobleman. in England; and the mar- 
quis of. Dorfet, her fon by a former hafband, and 
that of the ancient nobility, who envied the fudden 
exaltation and unlimited credit of the .Wideville 
family. 
Buckingham, lord Haftings the chamberlain, and 
the lords Howard and Stanley.. The late king faw 
with regret the dreadful confequences that might re- 
fault from thefe alarming divifions, during the minority 
of his fon, and-endeayoured to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, He fent for them as he lay on his 
death-bed, conjured them to lay afide their animofi- 
ties, and labour to promote peace and unanimity in 
the kingdom during the tender years of his fon, and 
prevailed upon them to embrace each other with all 
the marks of a cordial reconciliation. -But his la- 
bours were in vain. His eyes were no fooner clofed 
by death, than all their former animofities tevived 
they followed their feparate interefts, and each. en- 
deavoured to gain the duke of Gloucefter, who had 
been appointed by his brother regent of the kingdom, 
over to their party. Gloucefter, who was -at once 
both cruel and ambitious, and capable of the moft 
inhuman crimes, concealed his dark purpofes under 
the mafk of profound diffimulation and policy. He 
affected the greateft zeal for the fervice of the queen, 
that he might acquire a full influence over her con- 
duct, The earl of Rivers had been intrufted by 
the deceafed monarch with the care and education of 


his fon; and the queen was now defirous that he 


fhould levy a body of troops, to conduc his young 


fovereign to London, in order to his being crowned 


with the ufual folemnities. Gloucefter “perfuaded | 


the queen, that an armed force on this occafion might 
be dangerous, and was not at all neceflary. An 
order was therefore fent to Rivers to bring the young 
king to London, with no greater retinue than was 
neceffary to fupport his ftate and dignity. 

The earl, who never fufpected the treachery of 
Gloucefter, readily obeyed: .He was met at Nor- 


thampton by that prince and the duke of Bucking; 


ham ; and after pafling a friendly evening with them, 
he was arrefted the next day by Gloucetter’s orders, 
and, together with Sir Richard Gray, ‘one of the 
queen’s fons, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, who  pof- 
feffed a confiderable poft in the king’s houfhold, fent 
prifoners to Pontefract caftle. In. vain did the 
young monarch, with all the eloquence of tears and 
intreaties, intercede with his inhuman uncle for the 
releafe of perfons fo dear to him. _ Gloucefter. re- 
fufed his requeft, and condu¢ted Edward to London, 
where he was received, by the loudeft acclamations, 
of the people. 

The account of thefe tyrannical proceedings no 
fooner reached the ears of the queen, than fhe con- 
ceived the whole defign of the duke of Gloucefter ; 
and confidering her brother and two fons_as irre- 
trievably loft, fhe fled te the fanctuary of Weltmin- 
fter, with the duke of York, the marquis of Dorfet, 
and the reft of lter family ; refolving: there to await 
the teturns of better fortune. Lord tiaftings was 
then at London , and though he hated the queen and 
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At the head of this party were the duke of 
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_ his brother. 
fign of feizing Rivers, and pleafed that the {cheme 


v. 


her relations, had ftill a fincere affection for his late 
mafter, and was unalterably devoted to the king and 
He was well acquainted with the de- 


had taken effect; but he was confident that nothing 
more was intended than to fupprefs the queen’s party. 
He entertained not the leaft fulpicion of Gloucefter’s 
real defign. Accordingly he wrote to Rotheram, 
archbifhop of York, and then lord chancellor of 
England, defiring him not to be alarmed at what had 


happened, as every thing would tend to promote the 
peace and happinets of the kingdom. 


On Gloucetter’s arrival, a council was fummoned, 


| to fettle the adminiftration, and he was declared pro- 


tector of the realm; without waiting for the meeting 
of the parliament. The queen was the only perfon 
who yet fufpe&ted the duke’s intentions: He had 
carefully concealed his fentiments from: his intimate 
friends, under the artful veil of diffimulation ; but 


He well knew, that unlefs he could find means to get 


the duke of York into his power, all his fchemes 
muft prove abortive. He therefore complained to 
the council, that the queen’s ill-crounded apprehen- 
fions were an indionity to the government ; and re- 
prefented the neceffity of the young prince’s appear- 


.ance at the coronation of his ,brother; propofing, 


that if the queen refufed to liften tothe voice of 


-reafon, he fhould be taken from the afylum by force. 


mountable obftacles: 


At the fame time, he affirmed, that fan¢ctuaries were 
intended only for the protection of malefactors, and 
were therefore utterly ufelefs to a perfon who, by 
reafon of his tender age, could -e under the burden 
of no crime, and who, for the famé reafon, was ab- 


folutely incapable of claiming fecurity from any 
facred. retreat: 


Cardinal Bourchier, the primate, 
and Rotheram; archbifhop of York, ftrenuoufly 
oppoied the protector’s reafons, and declared that 
fanctuaries were inviolable, but as they penetrated 


‘not the duke’s defion, they offered to ufe every argu- 


ment in their power to induce the. queen to. comply 
with the wifhes of the council. Both thefe prelates 
were perfons of great integrity and honour: and the 
queen perceiving, that if fhe refufed to comply, the 
young prince would be taken by force, fhe produced 
her fon; and after bedéwine him with her tears, and 
bidding him an eternal adieu, fhe delivered him to 
the cardinal, who carried him immediately to his 
uncle,” 

The treacherous and ambitious Gloucefter feemed 
to be for ever excluded from the throne by unfur- 
The numerous iffue of Ed- 
ward, and the two children of Clarence, had pre- 
ferable titles to him. But no reftraints were fufficient 
to with-hold his violence; his fierce and favage na- 
ture was ftartled at no crimes; every thine gave way 
tohis ambition. The death of the eat] of Rivers, 
and the other prifoners confined in Pontefract caftle, 
was firft determined; and the protector found no 
difficulty in obtaining the confent of his party to that 
fanguinary meafure; but fearing that a trial might 
fill the people with apprehenfions, efpecially as the 
crimes that could be alledged againft them were far 
from being capital, it was refolved to difpatch them. 
without any legal procefs; and orders were imme- 
diately difpatched to Sir Ralph Ratcliffe; a man ca- 
pable of the moft’ enormous actions, to behead his 


noble prifoners, 


The very day thefe bloody orders were executed, 
the protector fummoned a council to meét in the 
Tower; and having already difcovered, by his agents, 


Fff that 
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that Haftings was unalterably attached to the children 
of his deceafed mafter, he determined to ruin a man 
whofe power and popularity were fufficient to render 
all his-defigns abortive. Haftings, not the leaft 
fulpecting any defign was formed againft his life, 
repaired to the council, where he met the protector, 
whofe behaviour was remarkably affable. After a 
fhort ftay, Richard retired from the board, defiring 
the lords to continue their deliberations during his 
abfence. He foon returned with an angry and ¢p- 
flamed countenance, biting his lips, and exhibiting 
all the marks of the moft violent indignation. “ My 
lords,” faid he, ‘¢ what punifhment do thofe deferve 
who have plotted againft my lifer” Haftings replied, 
that they deferved the punifhment of traitors. ‘’Thefe 
traitors,” replied the protector, “ are the forcerers 
my brother’s wife, and Jane Shore his miftrefs, with 
others their affociates. See to what a condition, they 
have reduced me by their incantations and witchcraft!” 
On uttering thefe words, he uncovered his arm, which 
was fhrivelled and decayed. The members of the 


council, who well knew that his arm had always been: 


in that condition, were confounded, and looked upon 
one another with aftonifhment. A 
paufe, Haftings anfwered, ‘ Certainly, my lord, if 
they are guilty of thefe crimes, they deferve the 
fevereft punifhment.” “ And do you reply to me,” 
{aid the protector, ‘¢ with your. ifs and your anas ? 
You are the chief abettor of that witch Shore: you 
are yourfelf a traitor ; and I {wear by St. Paul, that 
T will not dine. before your head be brought me!” 
He ftruck the table violently with his hand; a num- 
ber of armed men ruthed into the council-chamber, 
and feized the members. Haftings was led imme- 
diately to the green before the chapel of the Tower, 
where, after confeffion to a prieft, who happened 
accidentally to, be.on the {pot, he was beheaded on a 
timber log lying on the green. The archbifhop of 
York, the bifhop of Ely, and lord Stanley, who 
amitted at the council, were fent to different apart- 
ments in the. Tower, and no pérfon fuffered to vilit 
them. 

Two hours after, the protector, apprehenfive that 
the inhabitants of London, by whom Haftings was 


greatly beloved, would raife a tumult in the city, | 


caufed a proclamation, well penned, and fairly writ- 
ten, to be read to the populace, enumerating the 
crimes of Hajftings, and apologizing for the precipi- 
tate manner of the execution, from the fuddennefs of 
the difcovery. But the conduct of Richard could not 
deceive the people. It was obferved, that the pro- 
clamation had certainly been drawn by the fpirit of 
prophecy. Gloucefter was, however, yet defirous of 
obferving fome confiftence in his proceedings 5 and 
he therefore ordered Jane Shore to be. apprehended, 
and tried before the council for forcery and witchcraft. 
No proofs were, however, found againft her, notwith- 
{tanding the ignorance and abfurdity of the age, and 
fhe was acquitted of the charge. But the protector 
was determined fhe fhould not efcape his vengeance. 
He caufed her to be indiéted before the fpiricual 
court for lewdnefs and adultery; and fhe did pe- 
nance, in a white fheet, at St. Paul’s, before all the 
people. She, however, farvived: her misfortunes ; 
and was alive in the reign of Henry VII. when Sir 
Thomas Moore knew her. But though fhe had 
greatly recommended herfelf by acts of beneficence 


and humanity ; though fhe had removed the ftings of © 


poverty from the breafts of the indigent, and applied 
the balm of comfort to the wounds of affliction, fhe 
found no friends in adverfity, and fpent the evening 
of her life in mifery and want. 
The death of the prifoners at Pontefract, and that 
of Haftings, exciting no infurrection among the 
eople, Gloucefter became more confident ; he threw 
off the mafk of difimulation, openly afpired to the 
crown, and perpetrated other aéts of injuftice and 
violence. _ He propagated doubts with regard ‘to the 
validity of Edward’s marriage with the lady Eliza- 
beth Wideville, pretending that he had, previous to 
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gated from the pulpit. 


After a confiderable. 
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that tranfaction, been’ privately married to the lady 
Eleanor Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewfbury. 
But this not gaining belief, he had recourfe to a ftill 
more deteftable calumny. He gave out, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence, were illegiti- 
mate; that the dutchefs of York had received into 
her bed different lovers, who were the fathers of 
thefe children, and that Gloucefter alone was the 
lawful offspring of the duke of York, . Human 
nature mutt be funk to the loweft degree of brutality, 
when it fcruples not to throw fuch horrid calumnies 
on perfons whom even inftin& teaches to reverence. 


| The dutchefs of York, his own mother, on whom 


fo bafe an afperfion was thrown, was ftill alive, and 


/a princefs of irreproachable virtue. But no con- 
 fiderations could change the purpofe of Gloucefter. 


He caufed thefe impudent affertions to be promul- 
Dr. Shaw, an eminent orator 
of thofe times, was appointed preacher in St. Paul’s; 
and having chofen for his text the following paflage 
from the Wifdom of Solomon, “ Baftard flips fhalk 
not thrive,” he enlarged upon all the arguments that 
had any tendency to throw an odium on the births of 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence. He after- 
wards extolled the virtues of the protector to the 
fkies, reprefenting him as the legal heir of the crown, 
and the only hope of the nation; concluding his pa- 
negyric, by crying aloud, “ God fave king Richard.” 
The audierice kept a profound filence, which greatly 
difconcerted both the protector and the preacher. 
Shaw loft all his popularity from this fhameful profti- 
tution of his talent, and Richard himfelf was beheld 
with contempt. 

But Gloucefter was not to be diverted from his 
purpofe by one mifcarriage. He had, indeed, pro- 
ceeded too far, to think of receding. It was necefiary 
for him to perfevere : he mutt either gain the {ceptre 
or perifh, It was therefore agreed in the council, 
which now confifted wholly of Richard’s creatures, 
that another attempt fhould be made to obtain the 
voice of the people in his favour. Accordingly the 
lord mayor, aldermen, and livery of London, were 
affembled at Guildhall; where the duke of Bucking- 
ham, in a ftudied harangue, expatiated on the vir- 
tues of the duke of Gloucefter; and concluded with 
afking, Whether they would have that prince for 
their king? A profound filence reigned through the 
whole affembly. The duke repeated the fubitance 
of his harangue, and afked the fame queftion ; but | 


“the fame filence was continued. ‘The mayor defired 


the recorder might addrefs the aflembly, he being 
always confideréd as the mouth of the city. The 
experiment was accordingly tried, but with no better 
faccefs ; not a word efcaped from the lips of the 
audience. ‘ This is aftonifhing obftinacy,” cried 


the duke; “declare your fentiments one way or 


other. But you ought to remember, that your con- 
fent is not confidered as neceflary. The lords and 
commons have fufficient authority to place whom 
they pleafe on the throne; and when we afk your 
confent, it fhould be confidered as a favour. _How- 
ever, I now demand, in plain terms, whether you 
will, or will not, have the protector for your fove- 
reign?” This fpeech, which was confidered rather 
as a menace than an appeal to their judgment, oc- 
cafioned a general murmur through the whole au- 


dience. At length fome of the meaneft apprentices, 


incited by bribes from the government, fet up a 
feeble cry of “ Long live king Richard.” This 
was confidered as a fufficient declaration of the fen- 
timents of the nation; the voice of the people was 
the voice of God; and Buckingham haftened to ac- 
quaint the protector, that he was called upon to 
affume the reins of government. Richard pretended 
to be aftonifhed at the propofal. He declared he 
would obferve inviolably his loyalty to his prefent 
fovereign, and exhorted them to imitate his example. 
He, however, fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded to 
accept the crown; and from that moment he acted as 
the legitimate and Jegal poffeffor of the Englifh throne, . 
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Thefe proceedings fufficiently indicated the fate of 
the two young princes. Their death was determined; 
and a commiffion. fent to Sir Robert Brakenbury; 
conftable of the Tower, to put a period to the lives 
of thofe innocent children. But that gentleman pof- 
feffed too much virtue to be concerned in an office fo 
fhocking to humanity. Sir Walter Tyrrel, a man 
practifed in the fcenes of blood, was next applied to. 
and he accepted the inhuman commiffion. Tyrrel 
chofe three affociates, Slater, Dighton, and Foret, 
and having, by Richard’s exprefs order, obtained the 
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keys of the Tower, he led his companions in ini- 
quity to the door of the chamber where the two 


princes lodged, bidding them execute their orders. 


| They found the unfufpecting innocents in a found 


fleep, and after fuffocating them with the bolfter and 
pillows, they buried their bodies deep in the earth, 
at the ftair-foot, under a heap of rubbifh, Thefe 
particulars were afterwards confeffed by the perpe- 
trators, in the following reign; though they were 
never punifhed for a. crimie that fhocks human na- 
ture: 
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Ai D. HE, whole annals of hiftory does not af- 
1483. ford an inftance of a more flagrant ufur- 
pation than that of Richard, nor of one more repug- 
nant to every principle of juftice and public intereft. 
But no perfon of diftinétion ftood forth in defence of 
injured innocence, fo that the tyrant was fuffered to 
wear a crown he had polluted with the blood of his 
own relations: He was, indeed, defirous of gaining 
over the nobility to his intereft; but his a€tions had 
been too notorious and execrable to prevail on the 
more virtuous part of that powerful order. Buck- 
ingham, to whom he chiefly owed his crown, was 
loaded with preferments. . But he either prefumed too 
far upon his favour, or Richard thought it dangerous 
to augment his authority any farther, for he denied a 
reque{t made by that powerful nobleman. Bucking- 
ham; haughty, violent and avaricious, was fo highly 
offended, that he left the court and retired to his 
cattle of Brecknock, where the bifhop of Ely, who 
had been feized with lord Haftings, was then con- 
fined. ‘This prelate, who was-an able politician, and 
a zealous friend to the houfe of Lancafter, confi- 
dered this difguft as a favourable incident to bring the 
duke over to his own party, elpecially as the duke’s 
family had been zealous Lancaftrians. He was not 
miftaken. Buckingham liftened with great attention 
to the arguments of the prelate, and a fcheme was 
formed for driving the tyrant from the feat of power, 
and placing on the throne the young earl of Rich- 
mond, who was to marry the princes Elizabeth, now 
the lawful fucceffor of Edward IV. This alliance 
- they thought could not fail of engaging the two fa- 
milies of York and Lancafter in-their intereft ; and 
confequently extinguifh the 


which had fo long {pread defolation over the king- 


dom. It has been already obferved, that the earl of 


Pembroke, foon after the battle of Tewkefbury, had 
fled to the court of Britany, carrying with him his 
nephew, young Henry, earl of Richmond. - That 
prince was now confidered as. the head of the Lancaf- 
trian party. Hewas heir, by the female line, to the 
houfe of Somerfet, and grand{on to Sir Owen Tudor, 
who had married Catharine of France, the widow of 
Henry V. 

This project being formed, application’ was made 
to the queen dowager, who-willingly gave her con- 
fent, hoping foon to be in a capacity of retaliating on 
the head of the ufurper all the injuries he had inflict- 
edon herfamily.. The young earlof Richmond alfo 
engaged to celebrate his marriage with Elizabeth as 
foon as he arrivedin England. ‘Thus far every thing 
fucceeded according to their wifhes ; but though, the 
utmott care was taken to keep thofe defigns an impe- 
netrable fecret, yet they efcaped not the vigilance of 

Richard, and he haftened to put the kingdom in a 
pofture of defence. He collected his troops, and 
began his march towards the weftern counties, where 
he was informed the earl of Richmond propofed to 
land, and where feveral of his friends were already in 


flames of civil difcord }| 


| only fon Edward, then 


HI. 


arms, expecting to be joined by the diike of Buck- 
| ingham, at the head of his forces. 


‘That nobleman had collected a powerful army, and 


was now advancing, by long and hafty marches, into 


the foreft of Deane, in order to crofs the Severn, and 


join his weftern friends at Salifbury. But on ap- 


proaching the borders ef that river, he fourid that 
the waters had overflowed their banks in a manner 
before unknown. The Welfh; alarmed with fuper- 
{titious terrors at this extraordinary event, and, at 
the fame time, diftreffed for want of provifions, aban- 
doned his camp, and Buckingham in a few days was 
left only with one fervant, who was faithful enough 
to attend his mafter in diftrefs. He had now no other 
refource than that of concealing himfelf till the 


arrival of the earl of Richmond, or fome other acci- 


dent occafioned a2 revolution in the government. He 
accordingly. difguifed himfelf in the habit of a pea- 
fant, and took fhelter in the houfe of an old fervant 
of his family. But being difcovered in his retreat, 
he was carried to Shrewfbury, and inftantly behead- 
ed without any form of trial. ; 
The earl of Richmond had not been wanting on his 


} part to join his friends on the day appointed. He em- 


barked with five thoufand men at St. Maloes, on 
board forty veffels, but being overtaken with a terri- 
ble ftorm, his fleet was feparated, and he was obliged 
fo return tothe court of Britany, where he learned 
the unwelcome news of the death of Buckingham, 
and the difperfion of his friends. Nothing but the 
abhorrence in which Richard was held by the greater 
part of the Englifh, could have animated the earl and 
his friends to perfevere in their defign, and make ano- 
ther attempt to wreft the fceptre from the hand of the 
tyrant. . 

A. D: 1484. Richard flattered himfelf that he 
had crufhed the rebellion in its bud, and therefore 
ventured to call a parliament, who had now no other 
choice than that of recognizing the ufurper’s autho- 
rity, and acknowledge his title to the crown. His 
twelve years of age; was 
created prince of Wales ; the duties of tonnage and 
poundage were eranted him for life; and Richard, 
in order, if poffible, to reconcile the people to his go- 
vernment, paffed feveral acts, which greatly tended 


. to promote the happinefs of the fabject. 


But the intended marriage between the earl of 
Richmond and the princefs Elizabeth, filled the breaft 
of Richard with uneafinefs. He faw the danger of 
fach a connection, and determined, if poffible, to 
prevent it. In order to this, he paid his courz to the 
queen dowager with fuch art and addrefs, made fo 
many profeffions of a fincere and unalterable friend- 
fhip, that Elizabeth, tired with confinement, and 
thinking her former projects totally deftroyed, liften- 
ed to propofals of the murderer of her children, and 
even promifed him her daughter in marriage ; Rich- 
ard having made way for this ftrange connection by 
carrying off his former wife by poilon, ‘The queen’s 
confent 
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confent being obtained, Richard applied to the court 
of Rome for a difpenfation, for conclading an alli- 
ance, generally confidered'as inceftuous. » But be- 
fore this papal inftrument arrived, the face of affairs 
was fuddenly changed, and Richard‘hurled from -the 
{eat of power. ; 
Ac D. 1485. The earlof Richmond, furrounded with 
many noble exiles from England, having received fome 
troops from Charles Vill. who now filled the throne 
of France, failed from Harfleur on the firft of Auguft, 
with a retinue of two thoufand perfons ; and after a 
paffage of fix days, arrived at Milford-haven, \ in 
Wales, where he landed without oppofition. The 
next day he continued his march to Haverfordweft, 
where he was joyfully received by. the inhabitants. 
As he advanced, he was continually joined by the par- 
tilans of both families, fo that his camp foon wore 
a refpectable afpect. ay Maca 
Richard, on the firft intelligence that Henry, earl 
of Richmond, ‘was preparing for another invafion, 
took poit at Nottingham, as one of the moft centrical 
towns of his kingdom, and propofed to march on the 
firft alarm to the, place which was moft expofed to 
danger. But hefhould have remémbered that he had 


much more to fear from his fecret, than from his open. | 
The duke of Norfolk was the only noble- | 


enemies, 
man fincerely attached to his intereft; the reft were 
friends to the earl of Richmond, and only waited for 
a favourable opportunity to defert his ftandard, But 
the perfons that gave Richard the greateft uneafinefs, 
were lord Stanley, and his-brother Sir William, whofe 
conneétions with the earl of Richmond were ftrongly 
fufpected by the ufurper.. He had, indeed, employed 
the former to levy a body of five thoufand men, but 
infifted that he fhould leave his fon, the Jord Strange, 
as a hoftage for his fidelity. This obliged lord 
Stanley to ufe the greateft precautions in his proceed- 
ings. He found means indeed of informing Henry 
of his friendly intentions; but his equivocal beha- 
viour rendered his defigns fufpicious to both armies, 
_ The continual increafe of Henry’s army alarmed 
Richard, and he determined to give. him battle. as 
foon as "poffible, and decide, by a general action, 
their difpute for the crown of England. Henry de- 
clined not the engagement, and the two armies came 
in’ fight of each other at Bofworth, a place in Leicef- 
terfhire, rendered famous in hiftory for the battle 
which terminated the quarrel between the houfes of 
York and Lancafter. The royal army, which con- 
fifted of twelve thoufand men, all veterans and well 
armed, were formed into two lines. The firft was 
commanded by the duke of Norfolk ,; and the fecond 
by Richard in perfon, who appeared that day with 
the royal diadem on his head. The earl’s army did 
not confit of more than-five thoufand men, but was 
alfo divided into two lines; the firft commanded. b 

the earl of Oxford, and the fecond by himfelf in per- 
fon: Sir Gilbert Talbot commanded the right wing, 
and Sir John Savage the left.. While the two armies 
were preparing for battle, lord Stanley pofted himfelf, 
atthe head of four thoufand men, on a piece of 
ground fronting the interval between the two armies, 
while his brother Sir William Stanley, with three 
thoufand, ftood facing him on the other fide of the 
interval. Richard, fufpecting Stanley’s defign, fent 
him an order to join his army ; but receiving . an 
equivocal anfwer, he was fo enraged at his treachery, 
that he would have ftruck off the head of his fon, had 
Re not been diffuaded from that refolution by fome 
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| kingdom. 


at his chief officrs, who reprefented to him,. that 
fuch an act could be attended with no advantage, and 
would certainly provoke Stanley and ‘his brother to 
join the enemy, though perhaps their intention at 
prefent might be to remain neuter, till near the con- 
clufion of the battle, and then declare for the party 
that feemed to have gained the advantage. Richard « 
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fubmitted to thefe reafons, well knowing that a vic- 
tory over the earl of Richmond would enable him to. 
take ample revenge on-all his enemies. 


Both armies now moved forward, and the. battle, 


was begun by a general difcharge of arrows; after, 
which the combat. became iclofe and .bloody.. ‘The 
duke of Norfolk made asmotion to enclofe the lett 
wing. of Richmond’s army, which being. perceived, 
by the earlof Oxtord, he fell-with the utmoft, fury 
upon Noftfolk’s divifion, but was in the utmoft dan- 
ger of being furrounded,. Luord Stanley faw that. it, 
would be impoffible for him to extricate himfelf from 
his prefent fituation without affiftance, and therefore 


back upon the main body. Norfolk, however, ad- 
vanced to the charge with more fury than ever, and 
a dreadful carnage enfued. ~ But the battle was no 
longer equal; the royal forces were intimidated by 


the defertion.of Stanley and his brother’; while it in 


fpired Henry’s with unufual’ courage. Senfible of 
his defperate fituation, the furious tyrant threw his: 
eyes around the field, and difcovering his rival at no 
great diftance, he foon opened himfelf ‘a paffage to 
the fpot where Henry fought in perfon, killed Sir 
Henry Brandon, his. ftandard-bearer, unhorfed Sir 


John Cheyney, and advanced againft Henry ‘with alt | 


the fury of defpair. He called aloud to him’ to’ pay 
the forfeit of his treafon, and rebellious invafion of hit 
Henry declined not the combat ; “but the 
two leaders were hardly engaged when Sir’ ‘William 
Stanley, breaking in with his troops, furrounded 
Richard, who, after performing the moft aftonifhing 
acts of valour, fell covered with wounds: ‘The lcfs 
of the king put an end to the conteft ; the royalifts, 
deprived of their leader, fought their fafety in a prez 
Cipitate flight. =~ a 

The lofs of the vanquifhed amounted to four thou= 
fand men, among whom were the duke of Norfolk: 
the lord Ferrers of Chartley, Sir Richard’ Ratcliffe, 


| Sir Robert Piercy, Sir Robert Brakenbury, Sit Wil. 
“liam Conyers, and Sir Richard Clendon, ©The eart 


of Richmond’s lofs did not exceed an hundred men. 


- The body of Richard being found in a heap of flain} 


was thrown carelefsly acrofs a horfe, and in that igno- 
minious manner it was conveyed to Leicefter, amid 
the fhouts of the infulting populace, and buried with- 


- Out any ceremony, in the church of the Grey Friars. 


Henry, by a policy that tended greatly to augment 
his power, pardoned all who fubmitted to him. Sir 
William ‘Catefby, ‘the tool of Richard’s crimes, was 
the only perion that fuffered. He was difcovered 


after the battle, and conveyed to Leicefter, where hé . 


was beheaded. Lord Lovel, and the two Staffords, 
who had incurred the univerfal odium of ‘the people 
for their attachment to the tyrant, would, imall pro- 
bability, have fuffered the fame fate, had they fallen 
into the hands of the victor; but they fortunately 
made their efcape. ; 
Richard was the laft of the Plantagenet family 
that pofleffed the crown of England ;. but not the lait 


male heir; for the earl of Warwick, fon to the duke | 


of Clarence, was ftill alive, and the only branch: of 
the numerous pofterity of Edward the third, the reft 
having perifhed in the civil wars, which, after raging 
thirty years, was finally terminated by the battle of 
Bofworth. — It would be fuperfluous to add any thing 
farther with regard ‘o the character of Richard, the 
hiftory of his reign being abundantly fufficient to 
difplay it, for whateyer abilities he might pofiefs as 
a general, a warrior, or a legiflator, they were ren- 
dered deteftable by his vices. 
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Rely, HE victory obtained by Henry at Bof- 
1485. § worth put a final period to the. dreadful 
wars between the two rofes, which had fo long ma- 
nured the kingdom with the blood of its inhabitants. 


The power of the houfe of York was now no more. 


This was fo well known that the common foldiers 
were prompted, even in the field of battle, to beftow 
the title of king upon their general. Every quarter 
refounded with the acclamations of ‘* Long live king 
Henry.” Stanley, defirous of giving fome appear- 
ance of formality to this popular ele@ion, brought 
the crown which had been taken from Richard, and 
placed it on the head of the victor: ce 

This general voice of the army was confidered as 4 
circumftance of great importance in favour of Henry, 
whofe titleto the crown was by tio means unexception- 
able. The root of his family was John of Ghent, 
earl of Lancafter, fourth fon to Edward II. That 
prince was thrice married , firft, to Blanche of Lan- 


caiter, by whom he had two daughters; Philippa, . 


married to John, king of Portugal; and Elizabeth, 
efpoufed to John Holland, duke of Exeter; and .a 


fon, who afterwards afcended the throne by the name | 


of Henry IV. and whofe male defcendants became 
extiné in the perfon of Henry VI: fecondly; to Con- 
ftance, princefs of Caftite and Leon, who bore him 
one daughter, married to the king of Caftile; and 
thirdly, to Catherine, widow of Sir Otter Swinford. 
This lady had for fome years before her marriage, 
lived with John of Ghent as his miftrefs, and, 
during that interval, bore him four children, John 
Beaufort, duke of Somerfet ;, Henry Beaufort, car- 
‘ dinal of Winchefter; Thomas Beaufort, duke of 
‘Exeter; and Joan Beaufort, countefs of Weftmer- 
Yand. Thefe children were indeed afterwards legiti- 
mated by the parliament; but the fame act which 
freed them from the opprobious name of baftards, 
excluded them from the crown. John Beaufort, the 
eldeft, left a fon called by his own name, and enjoyed 
his title of duke-of Somerfet. The latter had only 
one daughter, named Margaret, who married Ed- 
mund Tudor, duke of Richmond, whofe eldeft fon 
was Henry VII. pay 
From this genealogical deduction it is fufficiently 
evident that Henry’s flender title to the crown was 
fubjeét to two materials objections ; the acknowledg- 
ed priority of right in the houfe of York, and the 
illegitimacy of all John’s children by his third mar- 
riage. Add to this, that Henry’s mother, from 
whom he derived his right, was ftill alive, and evi- 
dently preceded him in the order of fucceffion: 
Henry’s projected marriage with the princefs Eliza- 
beth was therefore the only proper method by which 
he could overcome the difficulties attending his claim, 
as by that means the rights of both houfes would be 
united, But as Henry was not inclined to be indebt- 
ed to.a woman fer his crown, nor difpofed to part 
with it to the next fucceffion, fhould fhe die without 
iffue, he refolved to take upon him the dignity of 
king by virtue of his popular election, joined with 
his being the head of the houfe of Lancatter, and to 
aét as fuch before any formal coronation. At the 
fame time his jealoufy of the houfe of York, a weak- 
nefs he conftantly entertained, induced him to com- 
mit to the Tower, the earl of Warwick, an innocent 
prince then only ten years of years. 
Henry entered London on the twenty-fecond of 
Auguift, and was received with all thofe demonftra- 
tions of joy, which the hopes of being delivered 
from the mileries of civil wars could infpire. He 
° oe ae! 
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repaired directly to St. Paul’s, where he offered the 
ftandards he had taken in the late battle, and Te 
Deum was fung for his victory. He foon after af- 
fembled the chief of the nobility; and folemnly fwore 
to marry the princefs Elizabeth ; a meafure the more 
necefiary as the people began to be alarmed at a re- 
port induftrioufly propagated, that he had already 
engaged in.a contract of marriage with Anne, daugh- 
ter.and heirefs of Francis, duke of Britany. 

_. While the neceffary preparations were making for 
the coronation of Henry, an epidemical diftemper 
broke out in London: . This dreadful difeafe, which 
{wept away many thoufands of the inhabitants, was, 
from the fymptoms attending it, termed.the fweating 
ficknefs, and is thought to have been the firft time 
it ever appeared in the world. The confufion it oc- 
cafioned delayed the ceremony, and Henry employed 
the interval in rewarding the fervices of his faithful 
friends and adherents: John de Vere, earl of Ox- 
ford, was made conftable of the Tower; Jafper, 
earl of Pembreke, uncle to the king, and the tutor 
and guardian of his tender years, was created duke 
of Bedford; the lord Stanley, earl of Derby ; and 
Sir Edward Courtney, earl of Devonfhire 

As foon as the late alarming diftemper was entirely 
ceafed; Henry was crowned with great pomp and 
folemnity on the thirtieth of October, by cardinal 
Bouchier, archbifhop of Canterbury. To augment 
the f{plendor of this ceremony, Henry initituted a 
body guard, confifting of fifty archers, called yeo- 
men, under the command of a captain, to be always 
in attendance on his perfon: a precaution, which, in 
all probability, Henry confidered as indifpenfably 
neceffary to his own fafety, though he prudently con- 
cealed his real fentiments, under the pretence of 
augmenting the grandeur of the Englifh court. 

On the feventh of November the parliament met 
at Weftminfter; and entailed the crown upon Henry, 
not by recognition or ordinance, but by fettlement. 
It was enacted, ‘¢ That the inheritance of the crown 
fhotld reft, remain; and abide in him and the heirs 
of his body ;” and as he was under a fentence of at- 
tainder or outlawry; they extricated themfelves from 
that difficulty by eftablifhing it as a maxim, ‘* That 
the crown takes away all attainders and corruptions 
of blood.” Henry was, however, ftill fo diffatis- 
fied with his title, that he applied to Rome for a con- 
firmation of it, as if the authority of that court 
extended to matters of this kind. Innocent VIII. 
who then filled the papal chair, made no difficulty of 
granting his requeft ; he even denounced the fentence 
of excommunication againft all thofe who fhould dare 
to difturb him or his fucceffors in the pofleffion of 
the crown. 

The act of fettlement being finifhed, a bill for re- 
verfing the attainders of one hundred and feven per- 
fons; who had fuffered for their adherence to the 
houfe of Lancafter, was paffed without any oppofi- 
tion. It was certainly laudable in Henry to procure 
the reftoration of his friends to their honours and 
eftates ; but the revenge which he exercifed againft 
the retainers of the York family cannot furely be 
confidered in that light: Yet, at his inftigation, the 
patliament paffed a bill of attainder againft the late 
king himfelf, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surry, 
the vifcount Lovel, thelords Zouche and Ferrers of 
Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir James Harrington, Sir 
William Berkeley, Sir Humphry Stafford, and about 
twenty other gentlemen, who had fought on Richard’s 
fide in the battle of Bofworth. The parliament 
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mutt have been totally deaf to the voice of reafon 
and juttice, to declare perfons guilty of treafon who 
had done nothing more than fupported a monarch in 
actual poffefiion of the crown againft the earl of 
Richmond, who had ‘not then even pretended to 
claim the title. It is therefore no wonder that this 
meafure, which was equally mean and imprudent, 
drew upon Henry the hatred of the Englith, who 
were greatly attached to the blood of their ancient 
kings. : : 

Though Henry requefted no fupplies from the 
parliament, that affembly thought proper to fettle on 
him for life the duty of tonnage and poundage, which 
had been enjoyed in the fame manner by fome of his 
immediate predeceffors. But when they prefented 
the bill for the royal ‘affent, they petitioned his ma- 
jefty to efpoufe the princefs Elizabeth : they indeed 
thought proper to cover their real reafon under the 
dutiful pretence of their having heirs of his body. 
The king promifed to comply with their defires; and 
after having reftored Edward Stafford, eldeft fon to 
the duke of Buckingham, who had forfeited in the 
late reign, to all the honours and eftates of his family, 
he diffolved the parliament. 

Though many of the partifans of the houfe of 
York had been attainted by the late ftatute, Henry 
thought proper to publifh a proclamation, offering a 
general pardon to all that had carried arms againit 
him, provided they fubmitted within a limited time. 
‘The offer was gladly embraced by many of that party, 
who immediately left their fan¢tuaries, and fubmitted 


to Henry’s government. This act of clemency tended } 


greatly to quiet the minds of the people, and intro- 
duce peace and harmony among all ranks and orders 
of men. 
A.D. 1486. Henry did not long delay fulfilling 
the promife he had made to the parliament, wes 
married the princefs Elizabeth on the eighteenth of 
January. A prodigious concourfe of people were 
affembled’on this occafion, and exhibited a greater 
appearance of fincere joy than either at his firft entry 
or coronation. Henry remarked this general favour 
fhewn to the houfe of York with difpleafure. It 
revived in his fullen mind the animofity he had fo 
jong entertained againft that party, and deftroyed all 


his domeftic peace. ‘Even the princefs herfelf, tho’ | 


of a difpofition truly amiable, and truly virtuous, 
felt the effe€t of the prejudices he had conceived 
againft her family. yg 
But though he entertained no cordial affection for 
the immediate defcendants of the houfe of York, 
he was very defirous of conciliating the affections of 
the people to his government.*, He knew that the 
northern counties were particularly attached to that 
family, and therefore determined to make a progrefs 
into thofe parts, in order to remove their prejudices 
by his prefence and converfation, But he had hardly 
reached Lincoln, before he was informed that lord 


Lovel, and his two brothers, the Staffords, had left | 


their fanétuary of Colchefter-abbey, and were once 
more in arms againft the government ; that the latter 
were marching to befiege the city of Worcefter; and 
the former, at the head of three or four thoufand 
men, was advancing to attack him in York, This 
intelligence did not intimidate Henry : he affembled 
afmall body of troops, in whom he could confide, 
and fent them againft the infurgents, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Bedford. But that able general 
well knew that his little army were formidable only 
for their zealous attachment tg their mafer, and 
publifhed a general pardon to all who fhould lay 
down their arms. This prudent meafure produced 
the defired effeét, Liovel, who was never celebrated 
for his courage and intrepidity, was fo terrified with 
the fears of defertion among, his troops, that he 
abandoned his army, and made his efcape into Flan- 
ders, where he was protected by the dutchefs of 
Burgundy. His forces immediately fubmitted ; and 
the other body of infurgents, informed of this’ mif- 
carriage, raifed the fiege of Worcefter, and difperfed. 
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‘The two Staffords took fanctuary in the church of © 
Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; but the.privi- 


‘ridiculous enterprize. 


| Virgin, under the title of Edward VI, 


 . 


lege of that afylum not extending to rebels, they 


were taken from the altar, and Humphrey, the elder, — 


executed at Tyburn. The younger pleading that he 
aged under the influence of his brother, received a 


ardon. 


ever, reftore the tranquillity of the government, 
Henry was hardly returned to his capital, before 
he received information of another fcheme of a {ftill, 
more dangerous nature, though, at the fame time, of 
a very extraordinary and romantic kind. A report 
had, for fome time, prevailed among the people, that 
Edward duke of York, youngeft fon to Edward IV. 


had eluded his uncle’s cruelty, by making his efcape 7 


from the Tewer. The pleafure with which this 
intelligence was received by the people, encouraged 


“one Richard Simon, a prieft of Oxford, who wanted 


neither fubtilty nor courage, to raife a fictious prince 


to difpute with Henry the poffeffion of the throne. 


The inftrument of this impofture was Lambert 
Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age. He was, 


the fon of a baker, but endowed with underftanding ' 


and addrefs far fuperior to his years and condition. 
The feditious prieft had firft inftruéted his pupil to 
perfonate the duke of York; but another report 
prevailing about that time, that the earl of Warwick 


“had found means to leave the place of his confine- 


ment; and obferving’ that this intelligence was ftill 


more acceptable to the people, Simnel, by the dex-" 


terity of Simon, was immediately converted into 
Warwick. ‘However qualified the young impoftor 
might be to fuftain the character he was to perfonate, 


‘and however capable the prieft might be of giving 


him the neceffary inftructions, there is creat reafon 


to think, that perfons of a much higher rank had ~ | 


joined ia this confpiracy; becaufe it appears that 
Simnel had better information in matters relating to 
the royal family than he could have derived from a 
perfon in Simon’s fituation. It has even been fuf- 
pected, that the queen dowager, difcontented with 
the king, and offended at the ftate of abfolute infig- 
nificance to which fhe was reduced, favoured this 
Henry himfelr feems to have 
been of this opinion; for he foon after caufed the 
queen dowager to be clofely confined in the monaftery 
of Bermondefey, and feized all her lands and _reve- 
nues: nor did fhe ever regain her liberty, but ended 
her Irfe in poverty, folitude, and confinement, 
Simnel having received fufficient inftru@tions for. 


| fupporting the character he was to perfonate, was 


fent to Ireland, where the deception was not fo likely: 


-to be difcovered, and where the houfe of York had 


a great number of partifans. “The attempt fucceeded. 
‘The impoftor no fooner claimed the protection of the 
earl of Kildare, as the unfortunate Warwick, ‘than, 
that credulous nobleman received him as a true Plan- 
tacenet. The populace followed his example. Simnel 
was received with acclamations of joy, and crowned 
in Dublin, with a diadem taken from a ftatue of the 
No oppo- 
fition was made to thefe proceedings: the claim of 
Henry was totally forgotten. 

The Englifh government was alarmed at this revolt 
of Ireland; but Henry immediately conceived the 
meafures he ought to purfue. He ordered Warwick 
to be taken from the Tower, and led in proceffion 
through the principal ftreets of London, that the, 
people might be convinced of the abfurdity of Sim- 
nel’s pretenfions. This expedient had its proper 
effect in England; but in Ireland it was thought 
that the king had produced a counterfeit Warwick ; 
and Henry found it would be abiolutely necefflary to 
have recourfe to arms, in order to fupprefs the re- 
bellion, He was the more confirmed in this opinion, 


| on being informed that John, earl of Lincoln, fon of 


4 


The fuppreffion of this infurreétion did not, how-_ ; 


y 


John de la Pole, duké of Suffolk, and of Elizabeth, 


eldeft fitter of Edward IV. had engaged in this con=™ 


fpiracy. Lincoln was a nobleman of courage ar 


capacity, — 
* a | 
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capacity, and had formed very afpiriny views. ‘The 
rigour of Henry towards the ear] of Warwick, and 
his jealoufy of all the eminent perfons among the 
friends of the houfe of York, had filled him with 
apprehenfions, and he had retired to the court of the 
dutchels dowager of Burgundy for fafety: That 
princefs was defcended from the houfe of York, and 
fympathifed in all the misfortunes which had attended 
her family. The prefent revolt in favour of Siminel, 
feemed to offer a fair opporturity for making Henry 
feel the weight of her refentment. 

A.D. 1487. She accordingly fent over into Ire- 
land a body of two thoufand veteran forces, under 
the command of Swart, a brave and experienced 
officer. The earl of Lincoln and lord Lovel em- 
barked witl: thefe forces, and joined Simnel. Elated 
with this unexpected reinforcement, and encouraged 
by the countenance of perfons of fuch high condition, 
the Irith determined to invade England, where they 
flattered themielves with being joined by all the par- 
tifans of the houfe of York: Henry was foon ap- 
prifed of the rebels intention, and raifed a con- 
fiderable army to oppofe them. The infurgents 
Jandéd near Foudrey, in Lancafhire, and directed 
their march towards York; but finding themfelves 
difappointed in the hopes they had formed of being 

* joined by multitudes of the Englifh, it was deter- 
mined to:give Henry battle the firft opportunity. 
They were encampedon a rifing ground, at Stoke, a 
village near Newark; when Henry’s army appeared. 

_ The infurgents, marching down the hill, began the 
engagement with great ‘fury ;.and the battle was 

_ maintained for three hours; with equal valour on 
both fides; though the Irifh were dreadfully galled 

by the arrows of the Englifh, being wholly deftitute 
of defenfive armour. The Englifh under the earl of 

Lincoln; and the Germans under Swart, made fo 
noble a refiftance, that the greater part of Henry’s 
vanguard was cut in pieces ; but at length the valour 
of the: royal army bore down. all refiftance; and, 
after a bloody :conflict, obtained a complete victory. 
The earl of Lincoln, Lovel, and Swart, fell in the 
action, with four thoufand of their troops; but 
Simnel, and his tutor Simon, were taken prifoners. 
The latter being a prieft, was condemned to a clofe 
imprifonment; but the former, as too contemptible 
to excite any apprehenfion in Henry, received a par- 


don, was made a fcullion. in the king’s kitchen, and | 


fs) 
~was afterwards raifed to the poft of a falconer. 


Such was the iffue of Simnel’s attempt to perfonate 
the duke of Warwick; which, however ridiculous 
in itfelf, threw the whole nation into confufion, and 
was at laft terminated by a bloody engagement. 
A. D. 1488. Henry, freed from all domeftic 
difturbances, turned his thoughts to the ‘affairs: of 
Europe. Thofe of Britany particularly engaged his 
attention, as they were very interefting to England. 
The nobles of that province had revolted againft 
their late duke, Francis II. on’ account of his being 
governed by a favourite of very mean extraction, 
who oppréfied the people; and the king of France 
confidered this rebellion as a favourable incident for 
annexing that dutchy to his crown, efpecially as he 
was invited by the States to affift them againft the 
intrigues of the duke of Orleans; who being dif- 
gutted with the lady of Beaujeu, fifter of Charles VHT. 
and regent of that kingdom, had retired into Britany, 
and greatly inflamed the difcontented - nobility. 
Charles accordingly fent an army into that dutchy, 
under pretence of delivering the nobles from op- 
preffion, but in reality to reduce the province. It 
was the intereft of Charles to perfuade the king of 
England, that no hoftile defigns were entertained 
again{t Britany, and ambafladors were fent to Henry 
for that purpofe.. But all his artifices were in vain: 
the Englifh monarch faw clearly that France enter- 
tained a defien of fubduing’ Britany, But either 
perfuaded ‘that the attempt would prove abortive, 
or unwilling’to incur the expences of a foreign war, 
Tenty contented himfelf with obferving a neutrality. 


, 
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The French met with very little oppofition in their 
progreis, and the nobles began to be alarmed for 
their fafety. They were now convinced, that inftead 
of affifting them againft the ambitious defigns of 


the duke of Orleans, the army they had called in 


for the prefervation of their liberty were labouring 


to tender them flaves: They therefore retired from 
the French forces, collefted an army of fixty thou- 
fand men, and obliged the French to raife the fiege 
of Nantz. Elated with this fuccefs, they rafhly 


engaged the French army at St. Aubin, and were 


| totally defeated. The duke of Orleans himfelf fell 


into the hands of the victors, and the whole force of 
Britany was diffipated: Soon after this misfortune, 
Francis paid the debt of nature, and his death ex- 
pofed his dominions toa total revolution: 

The duke left an only daughter to fucceed him; 
and it feemed evident that the marriage of that prin- 
cefs would decide the fate of Britany. But fhe was 


.in no condition to oppofe the arms of France: for 


notwithftanding the duke of Orleans was now a pri- 
foner, and, confequently, the pretence for invading: 
Britany no longer exifted, the invaders continued 
their operations with the fame avidity: Henry now 
thought ‘proper to ac as auxiliary to the princefs 
Anne; but {ent over no more than fix thoufand men, 
a force incapable’ of effeéting any thing decifive 
againft the numerous armies of France. They acted 
entirely on the defenfive; and inftead of relievin 
plunged the dutchy into ftill greater diftrefs, 

A.D. 1490: But even this dangerous fituation 
could not render the Britons unanimous among them- 
felves: The object of diffention was the marriage of 
their dutchefs; At laft the party of Maximilian, 
king of the Romans, prevailed ; and the marriage of 
the dutchefs with that prince was celebrated by 
proxy, and Anne immediately affumed the title of 
Queen of the Romans, But Maximilian was in no 
condition to give affiftance to his diftreffed éonfort: 
he was deftitute both of troops and money, and-em- 
baraffed by continual revolts of ‘the Flemings. The 


&> 


-court of France now began to perceive their error. 


It was found that it would be very difficult, perhaps 
impoffible, to reduce the dutchy of Britany by arms; 
and that negotiation only could annex it firmly to the 
French crown. Charles, the young king of France, 
had formerly been affianced to the daughter of Maxi- 
milian ; and that princefs, though too young to con- 
fummate her marriage; had been fent to the court of 
France to be educated, and now actually bore the 
title of queen: But notwithftanding thefe engage- 
ments, it was now perceived, that it would bemore 
advantageous for Charles to marry the dutchefs of 
Britany, by which that rich province would be for 
ever annexed to the crown of France. The whole 
art of perfuafion was therefore fecretly employed to 
convince the Britons, that they could never enjoy a 
happy tranquillity, but by being united to the French 
monarchy. The Britons were influenced by their 
fuggeftions;, but the young dutchefs herfelf had 
imbibed the ftrongeft prejudices againft CKarles, 
whom fhe confidered as the author of all the misfor- 
tunes of her family. 

A, D. 1491. But notwithftanding her repugnance 
to this meafure, fhe confented to facrifice both her 
engagements and her prejudices to the intereft of the 
people. The marriage was celebrated at Langey, in 
Touraine. The princefs was then conducted to 
St. Denis, where fhe was crowned, and thence madé 
her entrance into Paris amid{t the joyful acclamations 
of the people. The daughter of Maximilian was 
fent back to her father, and the dutchy of Britany 
annexed to the cfown of France; an acquifition of 
the utmoft importance to that kingdom. 

Maximilian, tranfported with rage at this double 


‘affront, threatened the moft dreadful vengeance 


againft Charles. Henry had alfo reafon to reproach 
himfelf for his inaction: he ought ‘to have tupported 
the Britons with a force proportional to the import- 
ance of the union of Britany with France. His 

oe chagrin 


A. D. 1492. 


chagrin ftimulated him the more to revenge, as he 
pigued himfelf upon the depth of his policy. A 
war with France was always flattering and agreeable 
to the Englifh, and Henry immediately fummoned 
a parliament to obtain fupplies: He opened the 
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fefion with a fpeech from the throne ; in which: he: 


told them, that the king of France, grown. info- 
lent with ‘power, had treated the Englifh with con- 
tempt, and refufed to pay the tribute which Lewis Xf. 
had ftipulated with Edward IV. that he was deter- 
mined to head his army in perfon; mentioned the 
victories of Creffy, Agincourt, and Poitiers; and 
expreffed his expectations of being equally fuccefsful. 
The Englith were flattered with thefe pleafing ideas ; 
a large {ubfidy was granted him ; and Henry, though 
he well knew that war was not his provinee, and that 
Maximilian had neither money nor troops to fecond 
him, affected all the ardour of a conqueror. 

A.D. 1492. Elated with the hopes of conqueft, 
and of enriching themfelves with the fpoils of the 
enemy, the Englifh prepared, with the greateft ala- 
crity, to follow their prince ; and many of them fold 
their eftates, that they might appear in the field with 
greater fplendor, and lead their followers in a manner 
becoming their rank, The Englith army, ‘confifting 
of twenty-five theufand foot, and fixteen thoufand 
horfe, landed at Calais on the fixth of OGtober. The 
latenefs of the feafon being confidered as an indication 
that the war would foon be terminated, Henry replied, 
“Tt is of little confequence at what feafon the in- 
vafion is begun, as one fummer wilt not be fufficient 
for the reduétion of France.” But notwithftanding 
all his boafts of conqueft, he had, at that very time, 
perhaps before he landed at Calais, begun a negoti- 
ation for a peace. In order, however, to fave appear- 
ances, he laid fiege to Boulogne ; and engaged feveral 
perfons of diftin@ion in his army to prefent a pe- 
tition, requefting him to accommodate his differences 
with France, on pretence that his allies were not ina 
condition to give him much affiftance, and that it 
would be difficult to find fubfiftence for his troops 
during the winter. The French well knew that 
Henry wanted nothing but money; ‘and Charles, who 
was very impatient of undertaking the conqueft of 
Naples, was eafily difpofed to give him feven hun- 
dred and forty-five thoufand crowns, and an annual 
penfion of twenty-five thoufand to himfelf and his 
heirs. Thus, as lord Bacon very juftly obferves, 
peace and war equally contributed to fill the coffers 
of Henry; the former giving him the money of his 
fubjects, and the latter that of his enemies. 

Henry had now great reafon to think that the peace 
he had concluded with France would be lafting ; and 
as he had nothing to fear from domeftic enemies, he 
flattered himfelf with enjoying a long feries of un- 
interrupted tranquillity. But he was miftaken : his 
enemies were indefatigable; and the dutchefs of 
Burgundy in particular meditated vengeance againft 
him. Carelefs of the means employed to fatisty her 
refentment, fhe determined to raife up another im- 
poftor, in order to fhake the throne of Henry. By 
means of her emiffaries, fhe propagated, or rather 
revived a report, that her nephew, Richard Plan- 
tagenet, duke of York, had made his efcape from 
the Tower, when his elder brother was murdered by 
the cruelty of his uncle, and ftill lay concealed in 
fome fecret retreat. She foon perceived that the 
report was received with pleafure; and that the people 
entertained the greateft expectations that he would 
{oon make his appearance, and attempt to recover 
the throne of his anceftors. It was now heceflary 
to procure a youth proper for perfonating Edward, 
and a young Jew feemed to anfwer her moft fanguine 
wifhes. He was the fon of one Warbec, a Jew, who 
had been converted to chriftianity, and whofe bufinefs 
having called him to London in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV, his wife was there delivered of a fon. He 
was called Perkin, or Peter; and Edward, who was 
fufpected of carrying on a fecret correfpondence with 
Warbec’s wife, was his godfather. The comelinefs 
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of his perfon, his’ infinuating manners, and the ver- 


fality of his genius, rendered him extremely wet 
adapted to the part he was to act. He foon learned 
the leffons neceffary for perfonating the duke of York; 
but as the feafon feemed not then favourable for 
appearing im the world, fhe fent him to Portugal, 
under the care of lady Brumpton, where he continued 
a whole year, unknown to all the world. 

When the dutchefs found that a war between 
England and France was inevitable, fhe determined 


to produce the impoftor,; and he was accordingly 


ferit over to freland, where he affumed the name of 
Richard Plantagenet. He wrote letters to the earls 
of Kildare and Defmond, inviting them to join’ his 
party. The vulgar received him with open arms, 
and thé ftory of his efcape from the cruelty of his 
uncle was foon fpread over the whole kingdom, and 
procured him a multitude of partifans. 

Charles VU. imagined that this pretended prince 
might be of advantage to him during his war with 
Henry, and Perkin was accordingly invited to the 
court of France. He was there received with all 
the honours due to the heir of the Englifh crown. 
A magnificent palace was affigned him, with-a hand- 
fome penfion, and a guard for his perfon, _Numbers 
of Englifh gentlemen came to Paris, im order to offer 
their fervice to Perkin, who now began to. appear 
dangerous to the government. The countenance of 
the king of France gave great credit to a fiction 
extremely well calculated to pleafe the people. But, 
on the conclufion of the peace with England, Charles 
found it neceflary to difmifs the counterfeit Plan- 
tagenet. 

A.D. 1493. Perkin, on his leaving France, retired 
to the court of the dutchefs of Burgundy, under 
pretence of craving her-protection. © That princefs 
affected a total ignorance of his pretenfions, and 
feemed to examine every circumftance with. the moft 
fcrupulous anxiety. After many affected doubts, 
and the fevereft fcrutiny, fhe burft into a tranfport 
of tendernefs, embraced him as her nephew, the 
fole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legitimate 
fucceffor of Edward IV. She even affigned him 
cuards, and a magnificent equipage, and honoured 
him with the title of the ‘* White Rofe of England.” 
Many perfons of rank and condition came to her 
court from England, to affift him in his enterprize, 
and fhare his fortune. Even Sir William Stanley, 
the lord chamberlain, who had been fo inftrumental 
in putting the crown upon the head of Henry, en- 
tertained the project of a revolt in his favour. Sir 
Robert Clifford went over to Flanders, and openly 
joined the impoftor. The whole nation was thrown 
into a ftate of uncertainty. The murder of the two 
princes had been always doubted, the infernal deed 
having been committed under the impenetrable veik 
of night and fecrecy ; and the countenance. given to 
Perkin by Charles of France and the dutchefs dowager 
of Burgundy, gave countenance to the impoftor. 
Henry faw his danger, and that the utmoft prudence 
and precaution. were neceflary to’ divert the force of 
the impending ftorm. 

Could Henry have afcertained the death of the 
real duke of York, the con{piracy muft have fallen 
immediately to the ground; but of the five perfons 
who had been employed in the bafe affaffination, two 
only remained alive; fo that their teftimony, though 
they agreed in the fame ftory, was not thought fuffi- 
cient to put the fact beyond all doubt and controverfy. 
Henry, however, found a clue, by means of his f{pies, 
which guided him through the labyrinth of this 
myftery. He difcovered the pedigree and adventures 
of Perkin, and traced the whole confpiracy from its 
firft formation. The ftory was immediately publifthed 
éor the fatisfaction of the nation. He bribed Clifford 
himfelf, one of the chief perfons in the court of 
the pretended prince, to difcover the fecrets of his 
party. Henry had no fooner procured the neceflary 
intelligence, together with the names of the principak 


confpirators then in England, than they were arrefted, 7" 


and 
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and their execution intimidated others. But the trial 
of Stanley required more folemn preparations. His 


_ rank and former fetvices feemed to fecure him againft 


any 


accufation and punifhment. It was feared that 


- the death of fo illuftrious a perfon would be attended 


with many inconveniences, unlefs his crime was ap- 
parent to the whole nation. The king was, however, 
determined that he fhould not efcape his vengeance. 
Clifford was directed to. come over privately to Ene- 
land; and to aceufe Stanley before the council. The 
treacherous infurgent obeyed: ‘He threw himfelf at 
the king’s feet while feated at the council-table, afked 
pardon for his paft offences, and offered to atone for 
them by any fervices in his power. Henry told him, 
that the beit proof he could give of his penitence, 
and the only fervice he could now render him, was 
to make a full confeffion of his guilt; and to name 
his accomplices. Clifford immediately accufed Stan- 
ley, who was prefent, as the chief abettor of the 
confpiracy. Stanley himfelf could not difcover more 
furprife than was affected by Henry on this occafion. 
Clifford infifted upon his charge, and offered to lay 
before the council the whole proof of his guilt. 
Henry feemed to hefitate, but at laft ordered Stanley 
to be fent to prifon, and he was foon after tried and 
beheaded. 

A.D.1495. The execution of Stanley ftruck the 
con{pirators with terror. “They perceived that all 
their fecrets were difcovered, and abandoned«the 
idol they had worfhipped to his fate. Perkin had 
no other refource than his defpair. He embarked 
with his few followers, amounting to about fix hun- 
dred men, and appeared on the coaft of Kent. But 
the people were not now difpofed to favour him: the 
whole account of his impofture was known, and the 
late executions had taught the people caution. Per- 
kin miftrufting fomething of this kind, landed a {mall 
party only, in order to difcover the trué difpofition 
of the Kentifhmen, who were drawn up with great 
regularity to receive him. His retainers met witha 
very friendly reception,’ and Perkin himfelf was 
invited to land; but the wary youth fufpecting the 
whole to be a deception, and that a defign was formed 
to take him prifoner, refufed to commit himfelf to 
their hands. Defpairing of being able to make them- 
felves mafters of the impoftor’s perfon, the Kentifh 
men took the whole party, confifting of one hundred 
and fifty perfons, prifoners. Thefe were all tried, 
condemned and executed; and their bodies hung 
upon gibbets along the coafts, as a terror to others. 
Difappointed in the reception he hoped to meet with, 
Perkin failed to Corke in Ireland; but found no 
countenance there, except among the very loweft of 
the people, and was obliged to conceal himfelf with 
the wild Irifh in the bogs and forefts of that country. 

Henry now convoked a parliament, where the 
eftates of all perfons convicted of having engaged in 
the fupport- of Perkin, were confifcated; and the 
famous ftatute was enacted, wherein it was declared, 
“That no perfon who fhould by arms, or otherwife, 
affift the king for the time being, fhould ever after- 
wards, either by courfe of law, or act of parliament, 
be attainted for fuch an inftance of obedience.” This 
act, which Henry ftrenuoufly promoted on account 
of his difputed title, affords a glaring inftance how 
far the prejudices, even of the wifeft men, may carry 
them to obtain the object of their wifhes. Henry 
was fearful that his example, when he afcended the 
throne, rather than this: law, would be followed; 
and therefore endeavoured to’ bind the legiflature 
itfelf, by prefcribing rules to future parliaments ; 
an attempt evidently repugnant to the very funda- 
mental principles of all political government. The 
fame parliament alfo authorifed him to levy, by courfe 
of law, all the fums which any perfon had agreed to 
pay him by way of benevolence; an aét which gave 
afanction to that arbitrary method of exaction. 

Charles VIII. whofe family had long claimed the 
crown of Naples, had now, in purfuance of his 
right, undertaken the conqueft of that kingdom. 
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His progrefs was amazingly rapid. The Neapoli- 
tatis, long unufed to arms; were in no condition of 
meeting the French veterans in the open field; fo 
that Charles was foon mafter of the whole country, 
and even of the capital itfelf. The Italian ftates 
were now fufficiently alarmed for their own terri- 
tories ; and a powerful league was formed againit 
him, in which Henry became one of the contracting 
parties. Charles, unable to fupport himfelf againft 
fo powerful a combination, was obliged to abandon 
all his conquefts, and réturn inglorioufly to France, 
with the lo{s of the greater part of his army. 

_ A.D. 1496. Exafperated at the meafures purfued 
by Henry, Charles recommended Perkin, who ftill 
lurked among the wild Irith, to the king of Scotland, 
who entertained no favourable difpofition towards 
England. Perkin immediately abandoned his retreat, 
and repaired to the Scottifh court, where he was 
received with the utmoft kindnefs and hofpitality. 
Jamés 1V. who was firmly attached to the intereft of 
France, owned him as the fon of Edward IV.. and 
appeared to be fo thoroughly convinced of -his being 
the real duke of York; that he rejected the alliance 
which was now offered him by Henry. He even 
married the young adventurer to his niece, the lady 
Catherine Gordon, daughter to the earl of Huntly, 
and one of the moft beautiful and accomplifhed ladies 
of the age. At the famie time; he publicly declared, 
that he would affift him with all his forces, ih re- 
covering the inheritance of his anceftors ; and it was 
asreed in the Scottifh council to carry this defien into 
immediate execution, A numerous atmy was accor- 
dingly affembled, under the command of the king 
in perfon, attended by the young adventurer. On 
their entermmg Northumberland, Perkin publifhed a 
manifefto, in: which he inveighed’ bitterly againft 
Henty, as an ufurper, a tyrant, and a murderer; 
and invited all his fubjects to affift him in recovering 
the throne of his anceftors, . ' 

But this manifefto, though drawn’ up with great 
fpirit and precifion, produced very little effect : the 
claim of Perkin was grown obfolete, and his being 
affifted by the Scots rendered him an unwelcome 
vifitor to the Englifh. James foon perceived that he 
had undertaken a tafk he was unable to perform ; 
and, defirous of repaying himfelf the expences of 
the expedition, ravaged Northumberland in the moft 
cruel manner. Perkin pretended to be greatly affected 
with the miferieés of his plundered fubjects, and 
remonftrated ftronely again{ft the proceedings of the 
army. But all his reprefentations were in vain. 
James told him, “ That he was perfuaded his con- 
cern was only employed in behalf of his enemy, 
and that he was anxious to preferve what would 
never belong to him.” The depredations were 
accordingly continued without the leaft intermiffion, 
till advice arrived that a numerous army was ad- 
vancing againft them, when the Scots thought proper 
to retire into their own country. 

A.D. 1497. Henry never loft an opportunity of 
extorting money from his fubjects, The Scottifh 
invafion furnifhed him with a fufficient pretence for 
demanding a fupply from his parliament; and a 
fubfidy, to the amount of one hundred and twenty 
thoufand pounds, with two fifteenths, were accor- 
dinely granted. His avarice, which was his ruling 
paffion, rather than his neceffities, induced him to 
this exation; and the people, often difgufted with 
neceflary taxes, were far from being difpofed to 
fubmit to thofe° which were ufelefs to the ftate. 
The Cornifhmen, who ftill preferved fome remains 
of the ancient ferocity of their anceftors, were highly 
exafperated at being obliged to fupport fo unneceffary 
a burden, They complained loudly againft this im- 
pofition, from which they confidered themfelves 
exempted ; as the narthern counties had ufually re- 
pelled the incurfions of the Seots, without burden- 
ing the other parts of the kingdom. Michael Jofeph, 
a fatrier of Bodmin, who was cohfidered as the leader 
of the multitude, greatly incited the illzhumour of 
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the people by the moft infammatory refle€tions on the 
proceedings of the government. He was joined by 
‘Thomas Flammoc, a lawyer, who had long been 
confidered as the oracle of the neighbourhood. He 
perfuaded them, that they had no right to pay the 
tax, as the northern nobility were obliged, by the 
tenures of their éftates, to defend the borders againtt 
the Scots; adding, that the only way to obtain. re- 
drefs was to deliver a petition to the king, anc 
fecond it with fuch a force as would give it authority ; 
avoiding, at the fame time, every {pecies of opprel- 
fion, in order to convince their fellow fubjects, that 
the good of the people had induced them to have re- 
courfe to this method for procuring a redrefs of their 
grievances. ? 
‘ Thefe fpeeches produced the defired effet. The 
multitude flocked together, armed with fuch weapons 
as are generally poflefied by countrymen, Flammoc 
and Joleph were chofen their leaders, and the rabble 
miarehed direétly towards the capital. At Wells they 
were joined by lord Audley, a nobleman defcended 
from an ancient family, but of a very reftlefs and 
ambitious temper. Audley, by his authority, kept 
the infurgents from committing the leaft violence or 
diforder during their march. When they reached 
Winchetter, inftead of continuing their route directly 
to London, as they at firft intended, they marched 
into Kent, from a ridiculous notion, that the inhabi- 
tants of that country wouid join them in great num- 
bers. But they foon found that their expectations 
were built on a chimerical expectation: not one of 
the Kentifhmen would join their ftandard. They 
were not, however, intimidated by this difappoint- 
ment; they continued their march to Blackheath, and 
encamped between Greenwich and'Eltham. 

The inhabitants of London were greatly alarmed ; 
apprehending that their wealth might tempt the infur- 
gents to plunder the city, F ortunately for them, as 
well as for Henry, the army intended to chaftife the 
Scots, was ready for action, and immediately fent 
again{t the Cornifh rebels. The troops were divided 
into three bodies ; the firft commanded by the earl of 


Oxford, the fecond by the king in perfon, and the | 


third by lord d’Aubeney, a general in whofe abilities 
and courage the foldiers placed the higheft conf- 
dence. 

Lord Oxford was direéted to poft the left wing of 
his divifion near Lewifham, and to extend his right 
towards Foots-Cray, in order to fecure all the roads 
and defiles by which it was poffible to efcape in that 
diretion. Lord d’Aubeney was ordered to march 
directly againft the front of the rebels, extending his 
right wing towards the left of the earl of Oxford’s 
divifion. The king himfelf encamped in St. George’s 
Fields, his troops forming a kind of body of referve. 
This excellent difpofition rendered it almoft impoffi- 
ble for any of the rebels to efcape, as they, had. no 
shipping to crofs the Thames, the only paffage that 
was lest open. 

It was given out that Henry intended to attack the 
infurgents on the Monday following, whereas the 
king really intended to give them battle on the Satur- 
day. This falfe rumour occafioned a capital miftake 
among the Cornifhmen ; for while their main. body 
was encamped on the middle of the heath, their ad- 
vanced guard was pofted at Deptford-bridge, with- 
out any intermediate detachment between them. 

D’Aubeney advanced againft the rebels about four 
in the afternoon, and attacked their advanced ouard 
with the utmoft fury, and after a very {mart conflict, 
drove them from their poft, and followed them fo 
clofe up the hill, that he gained the fummit before 
any affiftance could be fent from the main body to 
oppofe him. This advantage infpired d’ Aubeney. with 
a kind of contempt for the enemy, tho’ they were for- 
midable for their numbers, and far from being deficient 
invalour. Hecharged them at the head of his men 
with great impetuofity ; but met with a refiftance he 
did not expeét : his valour carried him too far, and 
he was taken prifoner. Vidtory feemed now inclined 
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to declare for the infurgents ; but lord Oxford fall- 


ing in the critical moment upon their rear, changed 


the fortune of the day; they could not ftand the © 


{hock of thefe veteran forces, being wholly deftitute 
both of horfe and artillery. Fifteen hundred of them 
were cut to pieces, and the reft taken prifoners, with 
their leaders. Lord Audley was beheaded on Tower- 
hill; but Flammoc and Jofeph were executed at Ty- 


‘burn. The reft of the prifoners were difmiffed with- 


out any punifament, a favour which Henry’s cha- 
raéter gave them no reafon to expect. Perhaps their 
inoffenfive behaviour pleaded fufficiently in their 
favour or perhaps he hoped to obliterate the re~ 
membrance of his former feverities by this inftance 
of unufual lenity. ' 

This commotion in England induced James to 
make a fecond invafion.of the northern counties: He 
met with no oppofition, and fat down before Norham 
caftle. The earl of Surry commanded the few forces 
in thofe counties; and as foon as the Cornifh rebel- 
lion was fupprefled, Henry fent the beft of his troops: 
to join that nobleman in Yorkfhire, With this rein- 
forcement he advanced againft the Scots, who imme- 
diately raifed the fiege, and retired with fuch preci- 
pitation that the earl could not overtake them. He, 
however, continued the purfuit ; and made himfelt 
mafter of the ftrong caftle of Ayton, fituated between 
Berwick and Edinburgh. A new negotiation was 
now entered into for a peace, but the conferences 
were rendered abortive: only a truce for a few months 
was concluded. 

The principal reafon that prevented a truce from 
taking place between the two kingdoms, was, James’s: 
refufal to give up Perkin Warbec.. But though he 
would not confent to facrifice the perfon he had en- 
gaged to protect, he defired him, to quit his domi- 
nions, ‘The unhappy fugitive was now reduced toa 
melancholy fituation.. Flanders could no longer fur- 
nifh him with an afylum, as the Flemifh, having fuf- 
fered confiderably by the interruption of their trade 
with England, had made an accommodation with 


| Henry. He had therefore no.other, refource than to 


return to Ireland, where he again refided among his 
partizans, who {till continued firm to his interetft. 

A.D. 1498. The Cornifh rebels, on their returm 
to their country, boafted that they owed not their 
pardon to Henry’s clemency, but to his fear that their 
punifhment would have rouzed the whole nation ; 
the people being ready to take up arms againft the, 
government. Animated. by thefe reprefentations,, 
the people again affembled ; and hearing that Perkin 
was in Ireland, it was agreed to invite him over, and 
place him at their head. The young adventurer life 
tened to their propofals, and having prevailed upon 
a few perfons to follow his fortune, he landed in 


| Whitfand-bay on the coaft of Cornwall... He repair- 


ed immediately to Bodmin, where, being joined by 


' three or four thoufand men, he iffued a proclama- 
' tion, in which he affumed the title of king of Eng- 


land, by the name of Richard EV. 


Strangers to difcipline, and ftrangers to the danger 


| of fupporting themfelves againft the attacks of a re+ 


gular army, they were perfuaded that their force was 
invincible, and refolved to undertake the fiege of 
Exeter, which they promifed’ themfelves would fatt 
an eafy conqueft to their arms.. They carried this 
wild project. into execution, but being deftitute of 
artillery, and almoft every other requifite neceflary 
for forming a regular fiege; the affailants, who at- 
tempted. to feale the walls, were repulfed in every 
attack. While the rebels were thus employed in an 
attempt that exceeded their power, feveral of the no 
bility and gentry of Devonthire, formed an affocia- 
tion in, defence of Henry’s government, and raifed 
forces in order to drive the infurgents from the walls 
of Exeter. Henry alfo difpatched the lord d? Aube- 
ney, at the head of four thouland men, to the relief 
of that city and followed himfelf with a more nu- 
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Perkin was now intimidated; and, raifing the fiege | 
. of 
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of Exeter, he retired to Taunton in Somerfetfhire. 
His army, when he lay before Exeter, confifted of 
about feven thoufand men, but many of thefe having 
joined him from the hopes of plunder; left the army 
when he raifed the fiege. The young adventurer 
perceiving that the number of his followers daily de- 
creafed, and that lord d’Aubeney was in full march 


to attack him, did not think proper to venture a. 


battle. He fled with threefcore horfe to the monaf- 
tery of Beaulieu, in the New Foreft, where he and 
his retinue regiftered themfelves, as perfons entitled 
to the benefit of that fanctuary. Lord d’Aubeney 
was no fooner informed of their flight, than: he de- 
tached a party of three hundred horfe in purfuit of 
the fugitives ; but finding they were already within 
the walls, he furrounded the afylum, till he received 
further inftructions from Henry. In the mean time 
the rebels, finding themfelves deferted by their leader, 
fubmitted to the mercy of the king, and received a 
pardon. The lady Catherine Gordon,. wife of Per- 
kin, fell into the hands of Henry, who treated her 
witha kindnefs that does him honour. He foothed 
her mind with many tokens of regard, placed her in 
a reputable ftation about the queen, and affigned her 
a penfion, which fhe enjoyed till her death; which 
happened during the reign of his fucceffor: 

But the fate of Perkin himfelf was not fo eafily de- 
termined; he had taken fhelter in a fanctuary which 
had never been violated: .Some of the’ council ad- 
vifed the king to drag him from the altar by force; 
and infli& upon him the punifhment he fojuftly de- 
ferved for his temerity. But Henry thought the 
remedy too violent: he was unwilling to offend the 
whole bady of the clergy, who confidered thefe reli- 
gious retreats. as facred and inviolable. At the fame 
time he was defirous of convincing, even the moft 
bigotted part of his people, that Perkin was an im- 
ottor, which would effectually put an end to his 
pretenfions, without depriving him of his life. . He 


therefore caufed fecret applications to be made to the’; 


young. adventurer, offering him his pardon, if he 
would quit his fanétuary, and deliver ‘himfelf' into 
the king’s hands. Perkin, deftitute of all affiftance, 
liftened to the propofals'; he was conduéted ina kind 
of mock triumph to London, and committed to the 
‘Tower. 

A.D. 1499. The volatile genius of Perkin was, 
however, ill adapted to confinement; he made his 
efcape from the Tower, and fled to the fanctuary at 
Shene. The prior of that religious retirement in- 
terceded with Henry, and obtained his pardon. 
Perkin was again {ent a prifoner to the Tower. But 
the fpirit of intrigue had taken poffeffion of his 
mind. He found means to open a correfpondence 
with the young earl of Warwick, who having been 
kept in confinement from his earlieft infancy, was 
ignorant even of the common tranfactions of life. 
He was therefore unable to fee the confequence of 
liftening to the fuggeftions of Perkin: he engaged 
with the impoftor-to make theirefcape. Their plot, 
however, was difcovered, and Perkin, having now 
rendered himfelf unworthy of all favour, was’ con- 
demned and executed. Nor did Henry omit fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of freeing himfelf from a 

rince he had always beheld with malevolence. He 

caufed the unfortunate earl of Warwick, ‘the only 
male remaining of the Plantagenet family, to be 
accufed of forming defigns to difturb the government. 
He was eafily found guilty, and Henry fuffered him 
to be executed: This act of tyranny was. thought, 
even by Henry himfelf, to ftand in)-need of fome 
apology; and it was accordingly pretended, that 
Ferdinand, king of Arragon, would not confent to 
the martiage of his daughter, with the prince of 
Wales, while any prince of the houfe of York re- 
mained alive. But this apology was far from fatis- 
_ fying the people: they exclaimed againft the injuftice 
of this cruel proceeding: they beheld with detefta- 
tion a prince, who fcrupled not to facrifice every prin- 


| purpofe. 
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ciple of humanity to the dictates of an avaricious 
policy. 

A. D: i502. "The marriage between Arthur, 
prince of Wales, and the princefs Catherine of Ar- 
ragon, was celebrated foon.after the death of War- 
wick ; but the prince, who was then about fixteen 
years of age; did not long furvive his nuptials; he 
died of a confumption, and, it was faid, without con- 
fummating his marriage. Henry, unwilling to reftore 
Catherine’s dowry, which was two hundred thoufand 
ducats, obliged Henry, his fecond fon; whom he 
now created prince of Wales; to marry the princefs, 
a difpenfation from the pope being obtained for that 
This marriage occafioned very remarkable 
events in the following reign. » About the fame time 
Henry married’ his eldeft daughter Marearet, to 
James IV. king of Scotland; an event which ‘gave 
occafion to one of the members-of the council to re- 
mark, that England; in confequence of this alliance, 
oe poffibly fall under the dominion of Scotland, 

0,” replied Henry with fome vivacity, ‘“ Scot- 
land, in that cafe, would only become an acquifition to 
England.” He fpoke not by the fpirit of prophecy ; 
but the event actually happened in the beginning of 
the fucceeding century. 

The plague, during thefe tranfa€tions, raged with 
uncommon violence; upwards of thirty thoufand 
perfons were {wept away by itin the city of London. 
Among mary others who fell victims to its fury, 


| was cardinal Morton, archbifhop of Canterbury, a 


prelate of great parts and experience in bufinefs'; but 
fo entirely devoted to the avaricious will of his matter, 
and at the fame time fo fertile in’ devifing oppreflive 
methods to fleece the’people, that he was beheld with 
deteftation, ‘and died without receiving the tribute of 
aitear, 

But the lofs of his favourite minifter diverted not 
the thoughts of Henry from his darling purfuit of 
heaping up riches. “Avarice was always the ruling 
paffion of his foul, and was now increafed by age to 
an immederate degree. Hewas already poflefled of 


“more perfonal riches than any other fovereign in 


Europe ; but his defire of acquifition feemed to in- 
creafe in proportion as it was gratified. He now 
iffued out commiffions for impofing fines and redemp- 
tions upon all perfons in the counties of Wilts, 
Dorfet; Somerfet, and Devon, that fhould be found 
to’ have favoured the ‘Cornifh rebels under lord 
At the fame time he 
iffued orders to all the fheriffs, to fummon every gen- 


_tleman poffeffed of ‘forty pounds a year in land to re- 


pair to court, within a limited time, and receive the 
order of knighthood: Thefe oppreflive methods 
procured him the hatred of his fubjects, though this 
hatred was, by his great abilities, tinctured deeply 
with fear. All the powers on the continent courted 
his alliance ; and all the malecontents of England 
were over-awed into’a peaceful acquiefcence. 

The bufy, reftlefs, and furious paffion of jealoufy, 
however, “itill encroached upon his repofe: Henry 
was of adifpofition never to be eafy under the {mall- 
eft ground of-apprehenfion, and an accident hap- 
pened which greatly difturbed his peace, Edmund 
dela Pole, fecond fon of John de ta Pole, duke of 
Suffolk, and Elizabeth, fifter of Edward IV. was, 
on the deathof his elder brother, confidered as the 
next lineal heir to the crown, whenever the lines of 
Edward and of George, duke of Clarence, fhould 
become extinét! Edmund had claimed the inheri- 


| tance of his title and eftatés on the death of his bro- 


ther, who perifhed in the battle of Stokefield ; but 
his extravagance Having rendered Itim unable to fup- 
port the title of duke, he was obliged to refign that 
dignity, and Henry, in confequence of that ceffion, 
allowed him to retain the lands of the earldom, with 
the dignity of earl of Suffolk.’ Edmund was of a 
very paffionate difpofition, and happened, in one of 
his furious fallies, to killa man. | He applied to the 
king for a pardon, which was not refufed ; but being 

hittle 
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little indulgent to perfons conneéted with the houfe of 
York, he obliged him to- appear perfonally before 
the court of King’s-Bench, and plead his pardon like 
acommon felon. Suffolk fo highly refented this af- 
front, that he fled over to Flanders, and was pro- 
tected by the dutchefs of Burgundy. Henry was 
alarmed at his retreat ; he thought he faw anew pre- 
tender ready to difpute his throne; and in order to 
prevent any defign from being formed againft him, 
he difpatched fome of his emiffaries to Flanders, pro- 
mifing him every advantage he could defire, if he. 
would return. ‘Uhe offer was accepted : the earl came 
over to England, where he plunged into all his for- 
mer excefles, to the ruin of his credit and fortune: 
he was obliged to retire into Flanders, where he again 
renewed the fears. and jealoufy of Heriry. 

A.D. 1503. | Finding all his offers to prevail 
upon Suffolk to return ineffectual, and periuaded 
that he was forming defigns againft the government, 
-he had recourfe to the fame artifice he had fo fuccets- 
fully ufed in the cafe of Perkin Warbec. He ap- 
plied to Sir Robert Curfon, governor of the caftle of 
Hammes, near Calais, to attempt the difcovery of 
Suffolk’s fecret intentions. He accordingly aban- 
dened his poft, under pretence of difaffection to the 
government, retired into Flanders, and_ offered his 
fervice to the earl of Suffolk. That nobleman re- 
ceived him with particular marks of efteem, formed 
avery intimate connection with him, and fhewed him, 


inconfidence, feveral letters he had received from his’ } 


correfpondents, in which the meafures of Henry were 
treated with great freedom. Curfon immediately in- 
formed Henry of the difcoveries he had. made, in 
confequence of which the earl of Devonfhire, Wil- 
fam de la Pole, brother to the earl. of Suffolk, Sir 
James Tyrrel, and Sir James Windham, were taken 
into cuftody, and the two latter were afterwards con- 
demned and executed. The death of Tyrrel gave 
univerfal fatisfaétion, on account of his participa- 
tion in the murder of the two young princes, fons to 
Edward IV. Suffolk was, however, beyond the 
reach of Henry; but that nobleman, finding the 
dutchefs of Burgundy was now become indifferent 
with regard to the partizans of the houfe of York, 
he retired to the court of Philip, archduke of Auf- 
tria, where he was received with great marks of kind- 
nes and regard, 

Henry was ftill employed in inventing new fchemes 
for fatistying his avarice, His agents in this com- 
plicated fcene of extortion, were Sir Richard Emp- 
fon and Edward Dudley. The former was the fon 
of 2 fieve-maker, and by the boldnefs of his mea- 
fures endeavoured to conceal the meannefs of his 
birth ; the latter was a perfon of fortune and family, 
as well as of great abilities ; circumftances which ren- 
der his memory {till more execrable, if poffible, than 
that of his partner in iniquity. The infolence of 
thefe two minifters were carried to that height, that 
they did not even obferve the common forms of juf- 
tice; they fleeced the fubject with the moft arbitrary 
licentiouinefs. Such as refufed tamely to yield up 
their property, were imprifoned, fined, and fome of 
them executed, in confequence of private trials, with- 
out any fair examination, or the verdi& of a jury. 
Henry, who fhared the fruits of this oppreffion, co- 
vered the authors with the fhield of his authority. 
Informers, fpies, and other vermin of a fimilar kind, 
filied every part of the kingdom; while Henry was 
deaf to the groans of the opprefied, and infenfible to 
the reproaches of his people. 

A.D. 1505. An event which now happened. in 
Spain, for fome time diverted Henry’s thoughts from 
oppreffion, Tfabella, queen of Caftile, paid the debt 
of nature, and it was forefeen that this incident would 
greatly affect the fortunes of her hufband Ferdinand, 
king of Arragon. Henry’s fituation was, in fome 
particulars, fimilar to that of Ferdinand, and there- 
fore he regarded the iffue of thefe tranfactions as a 
precedent for himfelf. Joan, the daughter of Fer- 
dinand by Ifabella, was married to the archduke 
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Philip, and being, in right of her mother,. heirefs of 
Caftile,. feemed entitled to difpute with Ferdinand the . 
prefent adminiftration of that kingdom, It was of 
the utmott importance for Henry to fupport the pre- 
tenfions of Ferdinand. He was very fenfible that 
the greater part of his fubjects were convinced of the 
fuperiority of his. wite’s title to the crown; and he 
dreaded left, theprince of Wales; who was every day 
advancing towards manhood, might be tempted b 
his own ambition, and the example of the archduke, 
to lay immediate claim to the crown. 

A. D. 1506, Ferdinand, though fo clofely con- 
nected with Henry, foon found that it would be’ im- 
poflible for him.to continue: im the adminiftration, 
His former exactions and impofitions had. rendered: 
him very unpopular, and a refolution was taken to’ 
declare Philip and Joan, king and queen of Cattile. 
Philip therefore embarked with his confort for Spain, 
on the fixth of January ; but being overtaken by a 
dreadful ftorm, he was obliged to put into the har- 


o . a 
bour of Weymouth for fafety. -Spent with the fa- 


| tigues of a turbulent voyage, the duke and his con- 


fort went on fhore to procure fome refrefhment, con- 
trary to the advice of his council, who ftrongly op- 
pofed the refolution. 


Alarmed at hearing that a large fleet had, for fome 


days, been feen on the coaft, Sir John Trenchard, a 


gentleman of confiderable property inthe county of 


| Dorfet, aflembled a body of forces, and being join-. 


ed by Sir John Cary, who was’ alfo at the head of a 
few troops, they came to that town. As no accom- 


-modations could be expected fit for entertaining per- 


fons of their dignity, he invited them to his houfe, 
and immediately difpatched an exprefs to inform the 
court of this important incident. Henry fent the 
earl of Arundel to compliment them in his name ; 
to affure they that he hoped foon to have the pleafure 


of embracing them, and that, in the mean time, they 


might command in his dominions, Philip would 


! willingly have declined the honour of an interview ; 


but he well knew that he mutt not now depart with- 
out the kine’s content, and therefore fet out imme- 
mediately for the court, which was then at Windfor, 
where he and his confort were received by Henry with 
all the marks of the moft cordial friendfhip. But the 
Englith monarch was determined to draw fome ad- 
vantages from this fortunate event ; and accordingly 
hinted to Philip, that as he had changed his condi- 
tion, by accepting the crown of Caftile, the treaty’ 
of commerce between England and the Low Coun- 
tries ought to be renewed. | No objections were made 
to this propofal, and a new treaty was drawn up and 
figned by, both princes. 

But though this treaty was very advantageous to 
England, Henry was far more defirous of fucceeding 
in another attempt, which regarded himfelf only. He- 
had been very uneafy at the reception the earl of Suf- 
folk had met with at Philip’s court, and was deter- 
mined to. employ the prefent opportunity of procur- 
ing that fugitive to be fent back to his own country. 
Accordingly he complained to Philip, that his fab- 
jects found an afylum in his dominions, particularly 
the earl of Suffolk. ‘ I really thought,”: replied 
the king of Caftile, ‘¢ that a perfon of {o little confe- 
quence was incapable of giving you the leaft uneafi- 
nefs. But to convince you, that I am defirous of 
giving you all the fatisfaction in my power, I will ba- 
nifh him from my territories.” “ «© You will greatly 
increafe the obligation,” {aid the king, “ by carrying 
your complaifance a little farther, and deliver Suf- 
folk into my hands :. I can then depend upon his fub- 
miffion and obedience.” <“¢ If Igrant your requeft,” 
faid Philip, “I thall bring a ftain of difhonour upon 
us both, It will be faid that I was treated as:a prifo- 
ner in your dominions.” ‘+. Then there is no farther’ 
difpute,” replied Henry, “ I will take all the difho- 
nour upon myfelf.” Philip perceived that Henry was 
determined to carry his point, and therefore gave his 
confent, on condition that no attempt fhould be made 
againft his life. Henry very readily agreed to this 

reftriction, 


. 
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reftri€tion, and even condefcended to write a letter 
to the earl with his own hand, affuring the un- 
fortunate exile, that he fhould meet with the kindeft 
reception in England. This invitation, added to 
that of Philip, who was perfuaded that Henry would 
make no difficulty of granting his pardon, produced 
the defired effeé&t. Suffolk returned to England, 
but on his appearance, was immediately committed 
to the Tower, where he continued till the next 
reign, when he fell ‘a facrifice to the deteftable jea- 
loufies of the ftate. 
_ Philip was now fuffered to proceed on his voyage, 
after being detained in England above three months. 
_ He was joyfully received by his fubjects. Ferdinand 
withdrew to his own kingdom of Arragon,; and 
- Philip was placed upon the throne of Caftile, amidit 
the acclamations of the people. But he did not long 
enjoy his crown. He died on the twenty-fifth of 
September, - after a reign of about three months ; 
and his confort was fo afflicted at his lofs, that fhe 
fell into a deep melancholy, which rendered her in- 
capable of holding the reins of government. Philip 
therefore refumed the adminiftration during the mi- 
nority of Charles of Luxembourgh, ' afterwards fo 
well known by the name of Charles vt. 

A.D. 1507. ‘The Flemings having thus loft their, 
prince, invited the emperor Maximilian to refume 
the government of the Low Countries during the 

. minority of his grandfon. He accepted_ the invita- 
tion; but being engaged in affairs of importance, 
which detained him in Germany, he fent his daughter 
Margaret, widow to the duke of Savoy, with the 
character of governante of the Low Countries, till 
his arrival. A provifional treaty of commerce was 
foon after concluded between Margaret and Henry, 
until fome differences which had arifen between the 
Englifh and Flemings could be amicably adjufted. 

But no bufinefS of ftate, except where his jealoufy 
was concerned, could divert the attention of Henry 
from his avaricious proceedings ; and the oppreffions 
of Empfon and Dudley were more flagitious than 
ever. Sir William Capel, who had been lord-mayor 
of London about four years fince, was now profe- 
cuted upon a frivolous charge of not having punifhed 
a perfon who had paid him falfe money during the 
time of his mayoralty, and fined two thoufand pounds, 
He refufed to pay fo exorbitant a fum, and was im- 
mediately fent to the Tower, where he continued till 
the death of Henry. Laurence Aylmer, lord mayor 
of London, and his two fheriffs, were alfo profe- 
cuted upon charges equally frivolous, and each fined 
a thoufand pounds. But they imitating the example 
of Capel, were committed to the King’s-bench prifon. 
Several other gentlemen were profecuted™in the fame: 
manner; {o that it is no wonder the names of Empfon 
and Dudley became obnoxious to the people. By 
thefe iniquitous practices, Henry amafled the enor- 
mous fum of two millions, feven hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds, an amazing quantity in thofe times. 
His rigid ceconomy daily augmented this heap of 
wealth ; and the more he advanced in years, the 
more deteftable he became by his avarice; a vice 
never found ina great and cultivated mind. 

A.D. 1508. But Henry now began to perceive, 
that neither riches, power, nor fuccefs, could fecure 
him from the misfortunes incident to human nature, 
He had for fome years laboured under a confumptive 
diforder, too inveterate to be conquered by the pre- 
{criptions of the healing art, which had exerted all 
its powers in preferving a life Henry was fo unwilling 
to refign. At length his diforder became defperate : 
he found his end was approaching. The thoughts 
of death effeted what reafon had attenipted in vain. 
Henty entered deep into himfelf, and trembled at 
the gloomy profpect that now opened before him. 
He now faw the wickednefs and folly of accumu- 
lating riches by violence and extortion, and was 
defirous of performing forme actions that might 


He diftributed large fums in charity, releafed, at hts 
F own expence, all prifoners confined for debts under 
forty fhillings; and ordered, by his laft will, that 
reftitution, as far as poffible, fhould be made to thofe 
who had fuffered by the infamous agents, of his op- 
preffive avarice. But thefe meafures, however com- 
mendable in themfelves, are more efficacious in 
relieving the confciences of the unjuft, than in fatif- 
fying the Deity. There is little merit in abandoning 
what we can no longer enjoy. 

A.D..1509. In this'‘manner Henry pafied the lat 
months of his life; ard paid the debt of nature on 
the twenty-fourth of April, in the twenty-fourth 
year of his reign, and the fifty-fecond of his age, 

The reign of Henry was more advantageous to 
his people than honourable to himfelf. He put a 
final period to the civil wars which had fo long 
diftracted the kingdom. . He maintained order and 
regularity in the itate: he deprefled the exorbitant 
power of the nobility ; and by his firmnefs and intre-- 
pidity, together with the friendfhip and alliances he 
contraéted with foreign princes, he became oné of 
the greateft monarchs in Europe. His reign, in fome 
mealure, humanized the ferocious manners of the 
Englifh. He inherited a fund of good fenle, which 
was greatly improved by ftudy and experience. His 
judgment was found, and his fagacity remarkable. 
His prudence and valour furmounted every difficulty, 
Thefe fhining qualities acquired him the elteem of 
all the princes of Europe, and he was generally known 
by the appellation of the Englifh Solomon. But his 
activity and firmneis, his wifdom, his love of peace, 
and his courage in war, cannot wipe away the ftains 
which the odious vice of avarice left upon his me- 
mory. 

Henry had fix children by his queen; but only 
three furvived him; one fon, and two daughters. 

1. Henry Tudor, born at Greenwich on the twenty- 
-fourth of February, 1491, and fucceeded his father 
by the name of Henry VIII. 

2. Margaret Tudor, born on the twenty-ninth of 
November, 1489: firft married to James IV; king 
of Scotland; and afterwards to Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus. She left children by both. 

3. Mary Tudor, born in the year 1495: married 
firft to Lewis XII. king of France; and after his 
deceafe, to Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

The great objet of Henry’s policy was to humble 
the nobility, and to keep them in a proper degree of 
fubordination. Accordingly he abolifhed, by his 
vigour and firmnefs, the practice of having retainers, 
which had been long an object of pride to the no- 
-bility,’and who, by this method, engaged a multitude 
of people in their fervice. Thefe became the tools 
of their injuftice and rebelJion, He alfo pafied an 
act of parliament, by which the nobility were enabled 
to alienate their poffeffions, without paying the enor- 
mous fines before neceffary. This enabled the people 
to purchafe eftates, and, confequently, to augment 
their power; while ic diminifhed that of the barons, 
by furnifhing them with the means of prodigality and 
expence. Commerce and induftry were every day 
advancing in their progrefs, though the real methods 
of encouraging trade were entirely unknown, The 
intereft of money, the profits of exchange, and the 
exportation of plate and bullion, were prohibited, 
Prices were fixed for woollen cloths, for hats, and 
the wages of labourers: nor could any perfon bind, 
his children apprentices, who did not poffefs twenty 
fhillings a year in land. ‘Thefe were {fo many obftacles 
which impeded the progrefs of commerce and in- 
duftry. Henry, however, paffed feveral wife laws 
for the execution of juftice, for the punifhment of 
murderers, and for. fubje€ting the clergy to capital 
punifhments on the commiffion of groffer enormities: 

The arts and fciences now began to emerge from 
that obfcurity under which they bad been fo long 
-concealed. (The city of Conttantinople was taken 
recommend him to the mercy of the Deity, and ob- by the Turks in the year 1453; and the Greeks, 
tain, in fome meafure, the applaufe of his people. || among whom fome remains of learning were ftll 
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preferved, being feattered by thefe enthufiaftic bar- 
barians, took fhelter in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their 
{cience, and their refined talte in poetry and clo- 
quence. The purity of the Latin tongue was alfo 
revived; the ftudy of antiquity became tafhionable , 
and the efteem for literature gradually propagated 
itfelf through every nation in Europe. But what 
{till more contributed to diffeminate the fciences, was 
the difcovery of the art of printing, which fpreads 
with fuch rapidity, from country to country, the wif- 
dom and follies of men. William Caxten, citizen 
and mercer of London, being {ent ambaflador. by 
Edward IV. to the duke of Burgundy, learned that 
ufeful art during his abode in the Low Countries, 
and introduced it into England about the year 1474. 
He tranflated feveral books from the French, and 
printed them himfelf in one of the chapels of Weit- 
minfter-abbey, by permiffion of John Iilip the abbot. 
The book on “* The Game of Chefs,” dated 1474, 
but without Caxton’s name, is generally reckoned the 
firft produétion of the Englith prefs. | The invention 
was foon purchafed by the monatteries, and. prefies 
were fet up at Oxford, Cambridge, St. Albans, and 
other places. ; 

The dawn of fiterature was ulhered in by the 
difcovery of a new world. Chriftopher Columbus, 
a native of Genoa, one of thofe bold and original 
seniufes born for the inftruction of mankind, under- 
took to extend the limits which ignorance had fet to 
the world. His knowledge of the true figure of the 
earth, however obtained, was far fuperior to that of 
any of his cotemporaries; and he generoufly deter- 
mined not to fuffer the difcoveries he had made to 
continue in obfcurity. He conceived a project of 
failing to the Indies by a weftern courfe, and of 
opening to his country a new fource of opulence and 
power. But the Genoefe rejected this notion as chi- 
‘merical: they confidered it as impoffible for a weftern 
coaft to lead to the Indies. Stung with difappoint- 
ment and indignation, Columbus retired from Genoa; 
and, after a feries of difficulties, obtained a {mall fleet 
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from Ferdinand and Habella of.Spain. He failed on 
the third of Auguit, 1492, on the moft adventurous 
attempt ever undertaken by man, and in. the fate of 
which the inhabitants of two worlds were interefted. 
He was fuccefsful,; and the confequence was the dif- 
covery of America. Soon after, the Portuguefe 
found a paflage to the Eaft-Indies by the Cape of 
Good Hope, by which they carried on an advan- 
tageous trade with the inhabitants of the Faft, 
Difcoveries of this important kind rouzed the torpid 
genius of mankind; and improvements were daily 
made in geography, navigation, and aftronomy. New 
ideas opened to the human mind, the faculties were 
extended, and advances. were continually made in 
ufeful and ornamental learning. ‘The art of artillery 
and engineering were brought to fome degree of per- 
fection, and changed intirely the operations of war. 

Among the men of genius and learning that flou- 
rifhed in thefe times, were Sir John Fortifcue and Sirs 
Thomas Lyttleton, The former was one of the moft 
learned men of his age: he was lord chief juftice of 
the King’s-bench in the reign of Henry VI, and con- 
ftituted chancellor to that unfortuuate prince after 
Edward IV. had taken poffeffion of the throne. He 
followed the fortunes of the houte of Lancafter, and 
was many years in exile with queen Margaret, and 
prince Edward her fon. Soon after the decifive battle 
of Tewkfbury, he was thrown into prifon, and. at- 
tainted, with other Lancaftrians, but found means 
to procure his pardon from Edward IV. His cele- 
brated book, “* De Laudibus Legum Anglice,’? was 
written for the ufe of prince Edward. His treatife 
on the * Difference between an abfolute and a limited 
Monarchy,” was not publifhed till the year 17454. 

Sir Thomas Lyttleton was judge of the Common 
Pleas, and a knight of the Bath, in the reign of 
Edward IV. He was the author of the celebrated 
book of “* Tenures or Titles,” by which all eftates 
were anciently held in England. The firft edition of 
this work was publifhed at Rouen about the year 1533. 
Sir Edward Coke’s Book of Inftitutes is a comment 
on this work, 
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Faas: HE Englifh, who had long groaned 
1509. under the avaricious tyranny of Hen- 

‘ ry VIF. confidered the acceffion of 
his fon to the throne as an event pregnant with happi- 
nefs ; fo that young Henry afcended the throne with 
every advantage which nature and fortune could be- 
ftow. _Amiable in his perfon and addrefs, in the 
bloom of youth, bleffed with uncommon talents, 
and poffeffed of immenfe wealth, he faw himfelf at 
the head of a flourifhing kingdom, where the arts 
und fciences wanted only a liberal benefactor to pro- 
mote their progrefs,; and as the public tranquillity 
was fecured by a long peace and powerful alliances, 
the people had already formed the greateft expetta- 
tions from his diftinguifhed abilities. It was not 


immediately perceived that his paffions would render | 
him a tyrant; nor was he tinétured with the vice of | 


avarice. He was no fooner feated on the throne, 
than his difpofitions appeared to be the reverfe of his 


father: he difplayed a liberality that bordered. on | 


profufion. 

Henry had been educated as an ecclefiaftic; there 
being no hopes of his ever af{cending the throne till 
the death of his elder brother removed the difficulty, 
and rendered him heir apparent to the Englifh crown. 


By this means he very early imbibed a tafte for hite-- 


rature, particularly for theology, which he ever after 
cultivated with great attention. This qualified him 
for the many difputes he afterwards carried on with 
Luther and the pope; and to this, perhaps, all his 
meafures, with regard to religion, were owing. 

But however oppofite the difpofitions of young 
Henry were to thole of his father, he did not think 
it neceffary to difplace thofe ftateimen who had ferved 
with fidelity, in the preceding reign. His grand- 
mother, the countefs of Richmond, was ftill alive , 
and as fhe was highly efteemed for her prudence and 
virtue, he wifely liftened to her advice in the efta- 
blifhment of his new council. It was compofed of 
Warham, archbifhop of Canterbury, and lord-chan- 
eellor; Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, fecretary and 
lord privy-feal,; Howard, earl of Surry, lord trea- 
furer; Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, lord-fteward of 
the houfhold; lord Herbert, chamberlain, Sir Tho- 
mas Lovel, mafter of the wards, and conftable of 
the Tower; Sir Edward Poinings, knight of the 
garter, comptroller; Sir Henry Manny, afterwards 
lord Manny; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord 
Darcy; Thomas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir 
Henry Wyat. Thefe were thoroughly experienced 
in bufinefs ; nor had they borne any part of the pub- 
lic odium during the life of the late king. 
~The gay and fpirited difpofition of Henry foon 
changed the afpect of the court: the fcenes of ceco- 
nomy and avarice now gave way to thofe of diffipation 
and profufion. One party of pleafure fucceeded 
another. ‘Jilts, tournaments, and carouf. were 
exhibited with all the magnificence of that age, and 


- 


the prodigious treafures amaffed by. the late king were |} 


diffipated in the giddy expences of his fucceffor, 
Henry did not, however, forget the complaints of 
his people, He publifhed a proclamation to en- 


courage complaints againft all who had made ufe of | 


Q 
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the royal authority to the prejudice of his fubjects. 
The opportunity was embraced with avidity; the 
{pies and informers, who had fo long exercifed an 
unbounded tyranny over the kingdom, now felt the 
weight of juftice, and fell victims to the refentment 
of the public. Empfon and Dudley, who had been 


fo often loaded with execrations, were cited before 


the council, ta anfwer for their conduct. But it 
was foon found, that however obnoxious they were 
rendered by their late conduct, they could not be 
condemned by the laws of their country. Emp{on 
artfully obferved, that the only crime of which both 
himfelf and Dudley were accufed, confifted in their 
having enforced a ftri€t execution of the laws, that 
they had aéted entirely in obedience to. the king, to 
whom the execution of the laws was entrufted by the 
conftitution ; that it belonged not to them, who were 
merely inftruments in the hands of the fupreme 
power, what laws were recent or obfolete, expedient 
or hurtful, fince. they. were all equally valid while 
they remained unrepealed by the legiflature. The 
council perceived Empfon’s arguments were un- 
anfwerable, and therefore thought proper to commit 
thefe obnoxious minifters to the Tower, till a new 
accufation could be formed againft them. After 
fome deliberation, it was determined to accufe them 
of high-treafon. It was faid, ‘“* That, confcious of 

the popular odium incurred by their unjuft proceed- 

inys, they had fummoned their friends, while the 

late king lay on his death-bed, to confult them on 

the 'meafures neceffary to be taken to fecure them 

from the refentment of the public.” Thefe meafures 

were cont{trued into a confpiracy to feize the perfon 

of the new king, and to take up arms in defence of 

themfelves and their party. This {trange accufation, 

however abfurd and improbable, was fufficient to. 
convict them of the crime laid to their charge, and 

they fell victims to the juft relentment of an injured 

people. 

While the public attention was engaged in the 
profecution of thefe obnoxious minifters, the council 
was employed in deliberating on the expedience of 
the king’s confummating his marriage with Catherine 
of Arragon. Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, a zealous 
prelate, and violently attached to the papal authority, 
ftrongly fupported the intereft of the princefs. War- 
ham, archbifhop of Canterbury, urged, that it was 
contrary to a pofitive command of the Deity him- 
felf, for a man to marry his brother’s widow, and, 
confequently, that the pope’s difpenfation was invalid. 
Fox oppofed to this argument the unlimited authority 
of Chrift’s vicar, and that the pope’s difpenfation 
was abundantly fufficient. To this weak argument 
he added others of a much ftronger tendency, founded 
on political motives. He reprefented the danger of 
forcing Ferdinand into an alliance with France, and 
of the two monarchs joining to refent the affront 
offered to the king of Arragon in the perfon of his 
daughter, after fhe had been fo long affanced to 
Henry. He expatiated on the knowa virtue, mo- 
defty, and noble difpofitions of the princefs; her 
affeétion for the king, the large dowry the brought, 
and the neceflity of ferming a clofe alliance with, 

Spain, 
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Spain, in order to counterbalance the great power of 
France. Thefe arguments prevailed, and the mar- 
riage was accordingly confummated. 

But though the bifhop of Winchefter had been 
fuccefsful with regard to the confummation of Henry’s 
marriage, he foon perceived that his power began to 
decline. He had acquired fuch habits of caution and 
frugality during the preceding reign, that he could 
not now lay them’ wholly afide. He remonftrated 
againft the f{chemes of diffipation and expence pur- 
fued by the young monarch, and by that means loft 
his favour: while Surry, who made his own intereft 
the fole motive of his conduct, was very officious in 
promoting the liberality, pleafure, and magnificence 
which now prevailed. Winchefter expoftulated with 
him on his remarkable change of conduét, but with- 
out effect: Surry derived great advantages from the 
diffipation of his mafter; and at the fame time en- 
gaged him in fuch a courfe of idlenefs, that he be- 
came negligent of the affairs of ftate, and willing to 
entruft the government to the care of his minifters. 
Fox was highly exafperated againft Surry, and de- 
termined to introduce fome perfon who might be a 
fpy upon his ations. He caft his eyes upon Dr. 
Thomas Woolfey, as a perfon well qualified to anfwer 
his purpofe. He was the fon of a butcher at Ipfwich, 
but diftinguifhed by his prudence, his talents, and 
his learning. Woolfey had recommended himfelf by 
his addrefs to Henry VII. who had employed him 
with advantage in fome dificult commiffions. Nor 
‘was it long before the young courtier gained the 
favour of his’ mafter. His infinuating addrefs, his 
tafte for pleafure, and his love of letters, could not 
fail of rendering him very acceptable to Flenry. 
We fhall foon fee him at the head of the admini- 
{tration. 

A. D. 1510. The wars in Italy ftill raged with 
the utmoft violence, and attra¢ted the attention of all 
the princesin Europe. A league had been formed 
at Cambray between the pope, the emperor and the 
kings of France and Spain, for {tripping the repub- 
lic of Venice of her territories on the continent. 
Julius I]. that warlike and imperious pontiff, had 
planned this confederacy. Forgetting the cares of 
religion, in order to increafe the power of the holy 
fee, he {crupled not to involve Italy in all the horrors 
of war, and deluge, with chriftian blood, the coun- 
tries over which he prefided as vicar of the Prince of 
Peace. The French foon reduced the Venetians to 
extremities, and recovered the territories claimed by 
the contracting princes. But the pope had no fooner 
obtained poffeffion of the dominions he pretended to 
belong to the church, than he determined to break 
the league of Cambray, and reduce the power of 
Lewis, which he now confidered as too formidable. 
In order to this, he endeavoured to excite the ftates 
of Europe againft the French monarch, and was par- 
ticularly defirous of engaging young Henry in his 
favour. He fent that monarch a confecrated golden 
rofe, a favour never beftowed by the popes but on 
their moft favourite princes. He engaged Ferdinand 
to affift him, and entered into a treaty with the Swifs 
cantons. 


Having formed fo powerful a confederacy, he at- | 


tacked the duke of Ferrara, an ally of France. 
Lewis, who never imagined a defign was formed 
for attacking his territories, ‘made no _ prepara- 
tions for repelling the attempts of. the enemy ; but 
determining not to abandon his ally, he fent orders to 
Chamont his general, and governor of Milan, to 
fupport the duke with all his forces. Chamont pre- 
pared immediately to obey the commands of his fo- 
vereign, and hearing that the pontiff was arrived at 
Boulogne, he refolved to furprize him. He accord- 


ingly led his army towards the city, and had he not. 


been amufed with fome of the pope’s envoys, he 
would, in all probability, have put an end to all the 
projects of this enterprifing pontiff ; but inftead of 
pufhing the fiege with vigour, he liftened to propo- 
{als offered by Julius, which that artful churchman 
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never intended to perform. This fufpenfion of hofti- 
lities furnifhed an opportunity for a body of Vene- 
tian troops to throw theinfelves into-the caftle; and 
Chamont, being deftitute of artillery fufficient for 
taking the fortrefs, was obliged to abandon the un- 
dertaking. a 

Lewis, after trying every method in his power to 
bring about a treaty of peace with this imperious 
pontiff, determined to fubdue him by force of arms, 
and to depofe him ina council fummoned to meet at 
Pifa. But no danger could intimidate the old pon- 
tiff; he laid fiege to Mirandola in perfon; and tho” 
he was then feventy years of age, he mounted the 
trenches, vifited the works, encouraged the engineers, 
and at length entered the breach with the foremoft of 
his forces. 

While the pope, worn out with age, was fighting 
at the head of his forces, Lewis, ftill in the vigour 
of life, was debating in his council. He laboured 
to ftir up all the clergy in Europe, and the pope all 
the foldiers. The general council was f{ummoned to 
meet at Pifa, where a few cardinals, who were. ene- 
mies to the pontiff, made their, appearance. But 
this council proved an idle undertaking, while the 
papal war was very fuccelsful. Julius, without ful- 
pending for a moment his military operations, ful- 
minated anathemas againft the bifhops affembled at 
Pifa, ; 

A.D. 1§12. Henry was courted by bath parties, 
but at laft, by the inftigations of Ferdinand, who 
had joined the pontiff, declared againft France. The 
glory of ferving the pope, and of conquering pro- 
vinces, excited the ambition of the young monarch ; 
and the parliament readily granted fupplies for an en- 
terprize that was agreeable to the people. Ferdinand, 
always attentive to his own intereft, while he feemed 
to be acting for that of others, perfuaded Henry that 
it would be more for his advantage not to land his 
troops at Calais, but at Fonterabia, where he might 
eafily make a conqueft of Guienne, and where he 
promifed to affift him with a Spanifh army. But the 
real intention of Ferdinand was to turn this force to 
the acquifition of the kingdom of Navarre. Julius 
had excommunicated John d’Albert, its prefent 
king, as an adherent tothe council of Pifa; and the 
dominions of an excommunicated prince were an ob- 
ject worthy to excite the violence and rapacity of 
Ferdinand the catholic. 

Henry, who fufpected not the defigns of Ferdi- 
nand, agreed tothe propofal. The marquis of Dor- 
fet was appointed general of the land forces, which 
were landed in the province of Guipufcoa, about the 
middle of June. The Englifh admiral, in his re- 
turn, made feveral fuccefsful defcents on the coatt. of 
Britany, and being joined by a fquadron of fhips 
commanded by Sir Thomas Knivet, the depredations 
were continued with advantages. Alarmed at the 
attempts of the Englifh, the French fleet of thirty- 
nine fhips, was ordered to fail from Breft under the 
command of Primauget, an admiral ef great cou- 
rage and conduct. ‘The two fleets foon after: met, 
and a furious engagement enfued. At length Pri- 
mauget’s fhip was fet on fire, and determining nat to 
perifh alone, he bore down upon the Englifh admi- 
ral, and grappling with her, both fhips foon became 
involved in the fame inevitable deftruétion. This 
dreadful fcene fufpended the action between the other 
fhips; they were ftruck with aftonifhment at fo 
frightful a fcene of horror and confufion. After 
fome time time the French fhip blew up, and the 
dreadful explofion deftroyed the Englith. This 
alarming cataftrophe, in which above fixteen hundred 
men perifhed, fo affected both parties, that the en- 
easel was not renewed, the French retired to 
Breft, andy the Englifh continued cruizing in. the 
Channel. ; 

The duke of Alva, who commanded the Spanifh 
forces, having joined the Enelifh, preparations were 
made for opening the campaign. But Dorfet, who 
was no ftranger to Ferdinand’s intentions, was fur- 
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ptized to find; that inftead of purfuing the conqueft 


of Guienne, his army moved towards the frontiers of | 
Navarre. The Englifh general complained to Ferdi- || 


hand, that inftead of undertaking the fiege of Bay- 
onne, which would open a paffage into Guienne, the 
forces had taken a different rout. Ferdinand-replied, 
that as the king of Navarre was conneéted with 
France, he thought it would not be advifeable to 
form the fieee of Bayonne, till meafures were taken 
for preventing that prince from cutting off their pro- 
vifions, byforming a camp between the feaand the: 
mountains of Navarre.» Dorfet agreed to thefe pro- 

ofals;: and an Enelifh officer was fent to that prince 
to know his intentions. 
would obferve an exact neutrality, and give no ob- 
ftruction to the attempts of the Englifh. -Ferdinand 

retended not to be fatisfied with this anfwer, he ‘in- 
fifted that the king of Navarre fhould join: the com- 
bined army, or deliver into his hands fix of the moft 
confiderableplaces in ‘his dominions, together with 
his eldeft ‘fon as an hoftage.’ The artful Spaniard 


well knew ’that.thefe terms could not be complied. 


with, and-on the returnof the meflenger with intelli- 
gence that the propofal was rejected, orders were fent 
to the duke of ‘Alva to invade Navarre, and reduce 
the whole kingdom to fubjection. The Englifh ge- 
neral now perceived the interefts*of his mafter. were 
to be facrificed to the ambitious views of ‘thes Spani- 
ard, and refufed to affift inthe reduction of Navarre. 
He retired to his camp at Fontarabia, ‘refolving there 
to wait for frefh orders from England.. But-even his 
inaCtion‘anfwered the views of Ferdinand. « It: kept 
the French army in awe ; and by preventing Lewis 
from affifting d’Albert, the kingdom of Navarre fell 
into the hands of Ferdinand. The feafon was too 
far advanced, and the French had taken too many 
precautions in putting Bayonne in a proper poiture 


of defence, for Dorfet to think of making any pro- 


erefs in the reduction of Guienne: he returned to 
"ngland without having had an opportunity of lead- 
ing his forces againft the enemy. Henry was highly 
difpleafed at the ill fuccefs of the enterprize, and 
Dorfet found the utmoft difficulty to convince him 
that the mifcarriage was entirely owing to the frau- 
dulent defiens of Ferdinand, who was now ftiled in 


in France and in England, ‘‘ the perfidious.” 

A.D.1513. But though: this war was attended 
only with difgrace to the Englifh arms, yet it ferved 
to weaken France. Lewis was obliged to recall 
his troops to the defence of his own dominions, and 
by that means loft all his Italian conquetts. Julius 
triumphed in the difgrace of the French monarch ; 
but he did not long enjoy his good fortune: he paid 
the debt of nature on the twenty-firft of February, 
and was fucceeded in the papal chair by John de 
Medici, under the appellation of Leo X. one of 
the greateft princes that ever filled the pontifical 
feat. He was the patron of arts, and the friend of 
learning. Defirous of attaching Henry firmly to 
his intereft, he fent him a veffel loaded with hams 
and wine. Thearrival of this veffel, which carried 
the papal banner, in the Thames, filled the Englifh 
with exultation, and excited their natural antipathy 
againft France. 

The famous Wolfey was now at the head of the 
Englifh miniftry; and perceiving. the ardour of 
Henry for war, he exerted all his abilities to provide 
an army that might retrieve the martial glory of his 
countrymen. Hoftilities were firft commenced at 
fea, but without any advantage to either of the con- 
tending princes. It was on the continent that the 
decifive blows were intended to be ftruck.. The van 
of the army, confifting of eight thoufand men, was 
led by the earl of Shrewfbury, affifted by the earl 
of Derby, the lords Fitzwalter, Haftings, and Cob- 
ham, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the light 
horfe. This divifion being landed at Calais, was 
foon followed by another body of fix thoufand men, 
under the command of lord Herbert, chamberlain, 
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‘Curfon, and other gentlemen. 
‘to follow his forces ; but before his departures he 


‘headed; 


this cruel action; is not abfolutely known, The 


*D’ Albert. declared that hey 


| his fervice. 


A. De 1573. 
attended by the earls of Northumberland and Kent, 


the lords Audley and Delawar,: together with Carew, 
Henry now prepared 
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caufed the unfortunate earl of Suffolk to be be- - 
What reafons induced Henry to commit 


French hiftorians: telkus, that it was in obedience.to’ 
the dying commands of his father; while others 
think, that Henry, exafperated at the conduc of his 


brother Edward. de’ la Pole; who had accepted a’ 


command in the French fervice, fatiated his vengeance 


om the unhappy Suffolk. 


About the! thirtieth’ of June, Henry landed at 
Calais with the third divifion of his army, confifting, 
of ‘twelve thoufand men... He was attendéd by the 
duke of Buckingham, and many. others of the, prin- 
cipal: nobility. o But -he foon perceived. the little 
reliance hé ought! to; place om the. engagements of 


princes ; for among all his jalhes, . the ‘Swifs;on'y 
' performed the conditions of the treaty. ./The emperor 


Maximilian had promifed. to join. them. with a body; 


of eight thoufahd men ; but though he. had received. 


from Henry onehundred and twenty thoufand.erowns 


forthat purpofe; he failed in his engagements, » He 


made fome: atonement, however, to the Englith: 


‘monarch, by. joining,him, in. the;Jiow Countries; 
‘with feome Germaniand Flemifh; foldiers;. who were 
‘of great fervice.in giving an example of difcipline 


to: Henry’s new-raifed forces. . The emperor himlelf ~’ 


enlifted as a volunteer'in the Enelifh army, and 


blufhed not to receive.an ‘hundred crowns a day for, 
He was, however, treated with, the. 
higheft refpect by Henry, and in reality directed alt 
the operations of the combined army. ont: 
The earl of Shrewfbury, and lord Herbert, before, 


‘the landing of Henry, had formed the fiege of 


Terrouenne, a town fituated onthe borders of Pi- 
cardy. The garrifon, which confifted of not more 
than. a-thoufand men, commanded. by Teligini and 
Crequi, made.a noble defence. The town was, how- 
ever, at laft reduced to extremities, for want of am-, 
munition and. provifions ; and Lewis determined, if 
poffible; to fend a fupply.. Eight hundred cavalry 
were chofen for making this, dangerous attempt, 
each of whom carried’ behind him a. fack of. gun- 


| powder and two quarters of bacon. Thus equipped, 


and. headed by Fontrailles, they made a fudden 
irruption into-the Enelifh camp, furmounted alk 
refiftance, and advanced to the fofle of the town, 
where each horfeman threw down his burden: Then 
returning on a gallop, they again forced themielves 
a paflage with very litle lots. - . 

This infult was, however, foon revenged. Informed 
that alarge body of French horfe was approaching, 
Henry ordered fome troops to pafs the Lis, and 
give them: battle... The conteft was foon decided. 
The French cavalry, though confifting chiefly, of 
gentlemen who had,behaved with the greateft intre- 
pidity in many. difperate encounters, were feized 
with fo unaccountable a panic, that they immedi- 
ately betook themfelves to flight, and were purfued 
by the Englifh. The duke of Longueville, Bufi 
d@’Amboife, Clermont, Imbercourt,. the chevalier 
Bayard, -and feveral other perfons of diftinction, 
were taken prifoners in endeavouring to rally their 
forces. This. aétion is fometimes called the battle 
of Guinegate, but more frequently the ‘‘ Battle of 
the Spurs;”? becaufe the F rerich that day made more 
ufe of their fpurs than their {words. 

Henry, who was now at the head of an army of 
fifty thoufand men, inftead of profiting by this -vic- 
tory, and marching into the heart of France, as he 
might eafily have done, teturned to the fiege of 
Terrouenne, while the French were ftrack with afto- 
nifhment at this fhameful behaviour of their cavalry. 
They would have been lefs alarmed, if the whole 
body had been cut to pieces. They prognofticated 
a fatal. termination to the war with England, and 
were fearful that Henry would! revive the dreadful 
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{cenes of Poiétiers and Agincourt. But his fupine 
negligence revived their fpirits : ‘Terouane foon after 
furrendered, and Henry invefted Tournay, a place 
- always incorporated with France, and the cradle of 
the French monarchy. 

‘That city was incapable of making any long de- 
fence, the garrifon being almoft deftitute of military 
{tores and provifions. Accordingly the place was 
hardly invetted before the garrifon offered to capitu- 
late. The terms were accepted, and Henry entered 
the city in triumph. Sir Edward Poinings was ap- 
pointed governor, and the bifhop’s fee being then 
vacant, Henry conferred it on. his favourite Wolfey, 
who immediately took  pofleffion of the revenues, 
which were very confiderable. 

While Henry was thus engaged in reducing the 
towns of France, the Swifs entered Burgundy, and 
laid fiege to Dijon, which was in no condition to refift 
fo formidable an army. Ferdinand’ feemed defirous 
of taking advantage of the diftrefs of Lewis; whofe 
dominions were now furrounded by enemies. T're- 
mouille, governor of Burgundy, perceived the dan- 
gerous fituation of his matter, and feduced the Swifs 
intova negotiation. | He made no objection to the 
terths they offered, perfuaded that his conduét would 
be difavowed by Lewis: and the enemy, without 
making the leaft enquiry into the powers of that no- 
bleman, agreed to withdraw their army, on the pro- 
mife of being paid four hundred thoufand crowns. 
The retreat of the Swifs accelerated the departure of 
Henry. He arrived in England on the feventeenth 
of Oétober, highly fatisfied with the fuccefs of his 
firft campaign. 

While the Englifh monarch was employed in re- 
ducing the towns of France, James IV. of Scotland, 
who had declared for Lewis, was ravaging the nor- 
thern parts of Northumberland, ‘at the head of fifty 
thoufand men. He made himfelf mafter of the caftles 
of Norham, Etal, Werk, Ford, and other fortreffes 
of lefs importance. The earl of Surry, who. com- 
manded the Englifh forces, marched into the northern 
counties to ftop the ravages of the invaders. His 
army confifted of about twenty-fix thoufand men, 
five thoufand of which had been fent over from the 
army in France. The Scots were encamped on the 
high grounds near Chiviot hills, in a very advanta- 
geous fituation. The river Till ran in their front ; 
nor could their camp be approached but by one nar- 
row pafs, which was defended by their artillery. 

Surry, perceiving that it would be madnefs to 
attack the enemy in their prefent fituation, difpatched 
an herald t the Scottifh monarch, offering to meet 
him in the plain of Milfield, appointing a day for 
the combat, and inviting him to try the valour of his 
forces on equal ground. But the anfwer he received 
was far from being fatisfactory, and he determined to 
have recourfe to a ftratagem, in order, if poffible, to 
draw the Scots from their advantageous fituation. 
He made a feint of marching towards Berwick, in 
order to retaliate the ravages of the enemy, and cut 
off their provifions. 

This motion occafioned a council of war to be fum- 
moned in the Scottifh camp, where an old nobleman, 
who had learned prudence from experience, advifed 
James to return immediately to Scotland with his booty. 
He obferved, that enough had been done to fulfil his 
engagements with France ; that it would be impru- 
dent to hazard a battle with the Englifh in their own 
country ; and that, in ferving France, Scotland was 
not to be neglected merely to pleafe the French am- 
baffador, who was defirous of engaging others in the 
moft dangerous enterprizes, in order to relieve his 
matter from his prefent diftrefs. But James liftened 

-not to this prudent advice; he determined’ to give 
battle to the Englifh the firft favourable opportunity. 
The army was accordingly put in motion, the huts 
in which the foldiers had been quartered were fet. on 
fire, and the Scots defcended in diforder from the hills. 
Surry obferved the precipitate decampment of the 
Scottifh army, and the fmoke of the huts concealing 
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| kis motions from the enemy, he paffed'the Till with 


his van-guard and train of artillery, at the bridge of . 
Twifel, while the reft of his army croffed the ftream 
at a ford farther up the river. 
As foon as the firioke was a little evaporated, . 
James perceived that a battle was inevitable, and that 
he had now loft his advantageous fituation. He im- 
mediately drew up his army in three divifions. The 
right was commanded by the earl of Huntley, affifted 
by lord Hume ; the left by the earls of Lenox and 
Argyle; and the center by the king in perfon: 2 
fourth body under the earl of Bothwell, formed a 
corps de referve. The Englith army was divided 
into two lines: the main body of the firft was led by 
lord Howard ; the right wing by Sir Edmund How- 
ard, and the left by Sir Marmaduke Conftable. The 
main body of the fecond line was commanded by the 
earl of Surry himfelf ; the right wing by lord Dacres, 
and the left by Sir Edward Stanley. In this pofition 
the armies approached each other, and met in) F lou- 


‘don field: The battle was begun by the earl of 


Huntley, who charged with fuch fury, that he broke. 
the left wing of the Englifh, and drove them off the 
field, But the fame fuccefs did not attend the other 
commanders : they could not fupport the fhock ‘of 
the Englifh ; and Huntley at his return found the 
Scottifh army in great diforder. Elated with the 
fuccefs of the wing commanded by Huntley, the 
divifion under Lenox and Argyle, had. broke, their 
ranks, and notwithftanding the remonftrances. of 
La Motte, the French ambaffador, had rufhed head - 
long on the enemy, imagining themfelves fure of 
victory. But they foon found their miftake. Sir 
Edward Stanley’s divifion ftood firm ; while Dacres, 
who commanded in the fecond line, wheeling about 
during the aétion, attacked them fo furioufly in the 
rear, that they could not fuftain the fhock ; the greater 
part of them were cut to pieces, and the reft efcaped 
by a diforderly flight. ‘This misfortune did not,, 
however, intimidate the divifions under the king 
and Bothwell. Animated by the valour of their 
leaders, they ftill made head againft the Englith; 
and forming themfelves into a circle continued the 
engagement till night put an end to the flaughter. 
The flain on both fides were nearly equal, being 
about five thoufand men: but the morning foon dif- 
covered that the two armies were now unequal, The 
Englifh had loft very few officers, while the whole 
flower of the Scottifh nobility were flain. The king 
himfelf was miffing, but whether he fell by the 
fword of the Englifh, or by the poniard of an affaf- 
fin, is not known. A body fuppofed to be that of - 
the Scottifh monarch, was found among the dead, and 
conveyed to London in a leaden coffin, where it re- 
mained fome time unburied, as James lay under the 
fentence of excommunication, on account of his 
confederacy with France, and oppofition to the Holy 
See. Henry, however, obtained his abfolution from 
the pontiff, and the body-was accordingly interred. 
Such was the event of the battle of Floudon ; and 
Henry had now a fair opportunity of infifting on 
his own terms with Scotland, perhaps of conquering 
the whole country. But he generoufly liftened to the 
requeft of his fitter, who, on the death of her hut- 
band, became regent of the kingdom of Scotland 
during the minority of her fon, and concluded with 
her a treaty of peace. At the fame time he created 
the earl of Surry, duke of Norfolk; Charles Bran- 
don, duke of Suffolk ; Charles Somerfet, lord Her- 
bert, earl of Worcefter ; and Sir Edward Stanley, 
lord Monteagle; Margaret of York, daughter to 
the duke of Clarence, obtained the title of countefs 
of Salifbury, as heirefs to her brother the earl of 
Warwick, beheaded by Henry VII. Wolfey, who 
was both the favourite and minifter of Henry, was 
promoted to the bifhopric of Lincoln, and the pope 
permitted him to retain the revenues of the bifhopric 
of Tournay. 
A.D. 1514. Lewis wasvery: defirous of reftos- 
ing tranquillity to his dominions, and fheathing, by 
an 
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an honourable peace, the {word of deftruétion. He | 


appeafed Leo X. by renouncing the council of Pifa, 
which had been transfered to Lyons; and the pontiff; 
in return, took off the excommunication that had 
been denounced againft him and his kingdom. He 
offered to Ferdinand to.give in marriage to either of 
his grandchildren, his daughter Renee, and to cede 
with her his clatm to the dutchy of Milan; and he 
erigaged the emperor Maximilian in the fame views, 
and that prince was eafily induced to confent to _pro- 
pofals that were advantageous to his family. Henry 
was not averle to a peace; the perfidious conduct of 
his allies had conviriced him that they were more in- 
tent on promoting their own interefts, than in ful- 
filling their promifes. A negotiation was therefore 
opened between the two princes, and a peace foon 
atter concluded on the following conditions : That 
Tournay fhould remain in the hands of the Enelith ; 
that Richard de la Pole fhould be banifhed to Metz, 
and refide there on a penfion affigned by Lewis ; that 
Henry fhould receive a million of crowns, being the 
arrears due by treaty to his father and himfelf ; and 
that Lewis fhould marry the princefs Mary, Henry’s 
fifter, who fhould bring four hundred thoufand 


crowns as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure— 


as even the former queen of France, who was heirefs 
of. Britany. It was alfo ftipulated, that the’ two 
princes fhould mutually afift each other with troops 
in.cafe either of them was attacked by an enemy. 
The princefs Mary, one of the moft beautiful and 
accomplifhed women of the age, was then in her 
twentieth year, and Lewis in his fifty-fixth. He met 
her at Abbeville, where the nuptials were celebrated 
with the utmoft magnificence: but his paffion for 
this amiable princefs coft him his life. His conftitu- 
tion was too much impaired to with{tand the exceffes 
of pleafure into which he plunged. He died in lefs 
than three months after his marriage, and left his peo- 
ple to bewail his lofs with the tears of affection. Fle 
was fincerely beloved by his fubjects, and defervedly 
acquired the honourable appellation of ‘‘ Father of 
his Country.” His young queen foon after married 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. 

A.D. 1515. While Wolfey was conducting the 
negotiation for a peace with France, the archbifhop 
ef York was poifoned at Rome by his chaplain, in 
revenge for a blow the prelate had given him, In- 
formation was immediately fent to Henry, informing 
him of this cataftrophe, and that the pope had de- 
termined to keep the fee. of York vacant, till the 
king’s pleafure fhould be known, He did not wait 
long, Henry immediately conferred it upon Wolfey, 
and the pontiff confirmed his election. That cele- 
brated churchman now governed the kingdom, tho” 
he affected only to follow the inclinations of Henry. 
He feemed ta be only the companion of his pleafures, 
but held in reality the reins of government. Prefer- 
ments were heaped upon him with unbounded profu- 
fion. He was not only archbifhop of York, but alfo 
bifhop of Durham and Lincoln, and farmed, on very 
eafy terms, the bifhoprics of Bath, Worcefter, and 
Hereford, which were enjoyed by Italians who refided 
abroad. He foon after obtained a cardinal’s hat, 
which augmented at.once his pride and oftentation. 
His houfhold was compofed of eight hundred perfons, 
among whom were feveral of the nobility. He was 
the firft clergyman who wore filk and gold. But ftill 
his ambition was not fatisfied; he wanted the great 
feal of England, then in the hands of Warham, 
archbifhop ort Canterbury: The primate was a per- 
fon of great prudence and conduét; he. had never 


engaged in any court intrigues ; nor even gave offence } 


to any party. Wolfey therefore did not attempt to 
deprive him of his poft of chancellor, which perhaps 
he could not have effected, but took every opportu- 
nity of mortifying him, in order to provoke him to 
refign. 


In order to this he prevailed upon the pope to ap- jf 


point him legate a latere, which gave him precedency 
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in the province of Canterbuty; and being thus €m- 
poweted to have the legantine crofs borne before 
him, he caufed alfo that of York to be carried with 
it in an erect pofition. This privilege had formerly 
occafioned violent difputes between the two metropo- 
litans ; and was at laft decided by the king’s laying 
his exprefs command on the archbifhops of York, 
not to have the crofs carried before them in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury: Warham remonftrated with 
Wolfey on his condué in this particular, but without 
effe& ; and the primate being of a peaceable difpofi- 
tion; chofe rather to retire to his fee, and employ 
himfelf wholly to the duties of his office, than re- 
main at court, where he was every day affronted. 
Accordingly he refigned the gteat feal into. the hands 
of Henry, who; two days after; committed it to the 
cuftody of Wolfey. Fox, bifhop of Winchefter, 
who had fo long directed the affairs of government, 
and even introduced Wolfey to the king’s favour; 
could not bear to find himfelf negleéted. He ac- 
cordingly obtained leave to retire to his bifhopric, and 
at leaving the council-board he told the king, that 
“< he hoped he would not fuffer the fervant to be 
greater than the mafter.” ‘* Fear not, my good lord 
bifhop;” replied Henry, ‘it fhall be my care that 
fubjects fhall obey, arid not command. 

Francis I. who afcended the throne of France on 
the death of Lewis XII. was a prince of gteat cou- 
rage, and wanted only the talent of difcretion to ren- 
der him fuperior to all the prifices of Europe. He 
renewed the treaty made by his predeceffor with 
Henry, and, induced by the ardour of conqueft, he 
paffed into Italy. His defign was to conquer the 
dutchy of Milan, which Lewis XII. had loft, and 
to wreft. it once more from the unhappy family of 
Sforza. Hewas fupported by the Venetians, who 
wanted at leaft to recover the Veronefe, of which 
they had been ftripped by the emperor Maximilian. 
His oppofers were pope Leo X. an attive and in- 


‘triguing prince, and Maximilian, worn out with age’ 


and infirmities; but his moft dangerous enemies were 
the Swifs, irritated againft France, by the tefufal of 


‘Lewis XII. to fulfil the treaty coneluded before 


Dijon, and inflamed with the harangues of Matthew 
Schaner, cardinal of Sion. They had affumed the 
title of ‘Defenders of the popes, and protectors 
of princes ;” and indeed for the laft ten years this 
appellation was not merely imaginary. 

The French monarch on his march to Milan con- 


tinued to negotiate with that nation. Praétifed in the 


art of diffimulation, which they had leafned from 
the cardinal of Sion, they amufed the king with 
empty promifes, till they received advice that the 
military cheft of France was arrived, when they de- 
f{cended from their mountains into the plain, though 
deftitute of cavalry, and oppofed themfelves to the 
progrefs of the French arms. A dreadful battle en- 
fued at Marignan near Milan. The victory was con- 
tefted with a perfeverance hitherto unknown; and it 
required all the heroic valour of Francis to infpire his 
troops with courage to fupport themfelves againft the 
defperate affaults of thefe mountaineers. After a 
bloody aétion in the evening, night and darknefs 
parted the combatants. ‘The king flept on the car- 
riage of a cannon within fifty paces of a Swifs bat- 
talion. _ As foon as the dawn appeared, the aétior 
was renewed with redoubled fury ; and it was not till 
the Swifs had loft their braveft troops, that they could 
be prevailed upon to retire. The field was ftrewed 
with twenty thoufand flaia on both fides; and the 
old marfhal Trivulcio, who had been prefent at 
eighteen pitched battles, ufed to call this “ The 
Battle of the Giants.” 
The victory of Marignan was followed by the 
reduction of the Milanefe. Both the pope and the 
Swifs became allies of Francis. He compelled Maxi- 
milian to reftore the Veronefe to the Venetians , and 
procured for Leo X. the dutchy of Urbino, which 
ftill belongs to the church, Sforza himfelf, tired 
with 
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with the viciffitudes of fortune, difeufted with the 
tyranny of the Swifs, and defirous of privacy and 
repofe, put himfelf into the hands of Francis ; and 
after {tipulating for an annual penfion of thirty thou- 
fand ducats, refigned his pretenfions-to the dutchy 
of Milan, and retired into France. ne 

The glory acquired by Francis in this expedition 
excited the jealoufy’ of the Englifh monarch ; and 
it was the intereft of Wolfey to cherifh this difeon- 
tent. The cardinal enjoyed the revenues of the 
bifhopric of Tournay; but faw with regret, that 
the titular bifhop of that fee was ‘protected at the 
court of France. The refentment and difguft of a 
minifter are too often fufficient to kindle the flames 
of difcord between two nations, “An ambaffador 
was fent to Maximilian, to engage him to renew 
the war in Italy. He made no. difficulty of com- 
plying; but the enterprize was unfuceefsful : the 
Germans were driven out of Italy. This unfortunate 
expedition. difappointed Henry and Wolfey in their 
defigns to leffen the power of France. 

A. D.1516. In the mean time, Charles V. the 
fucceffor of Ferdinand the Catholic, who was born 
with fuperior talents, and who had been carefully 
educated, feemed defirous, though very young, to 
give difturbance to the French monarch ; but 
thought it prudent to conceal his real defign till his 
authority in his new dominions was fufficiently efta- 
blifhed. Francis appeared difpofed to take advantage 
of this opportunity ; but Charles diverted the ftorm, 
by making him an offer which gained his friendfhip. 
He engaged to marry the daughter of Francis, then 
an infant of a year old; to recéive, as her dowry, 
all her father’s pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples; 
to pay him an hundred thoufand crowns a year till 
the ¢onfummation of the marriage; and to give the 
king of Navarre fatisfaction with regard to his do- 
minions, ; 
_ A.D, 1518. But notwithftanding this alliance, 
the increafing power of Charles gave Francis great 
uneafinefs ; and he was defirous of gaining the confi- 
dence and friendfhip of the Englith monarch ; and 
took the only method of fucceeding, by affiduoufly 
labouring to gain the affections of Wolfey.. He 
flattered his pride, affected to confult him in his moft 
fecret affairs, and endeavoured to perfuade him that 
he confidered his dire€tions as fo many oracles. As 
foon as he perceived he had gained the cardinal’s 
favour, ‘Bonnivert, admiral of France, was fent 
ambaflador to the court of London. That able 
politician addreffed himfelf with fo much art to the 
paffions of the haughty cardinal, that he negotiated 
a treaty, in which the reftitution of ‘Tournay was 
one of the articles. It was ftipulated, that the 
princefs Mary of England fhould efpoufe the dau- 
phin, though they were both infants; that Tournay 
fhould be her dowry ; that Francis fhould pay Henry 
fix hundred thoufand crowns, as a reimburfement of 
his expences in building a citadel at Tournay; and 
" that he fhould pay Wolfey an annual penfion of 

twelve thoufand livres, as an equivalent for the 
revenues of his bifhopric. 

While thefe negotiations were carrying on between 
the courts of France and England, Germany was 
agitated with thofe religious difputes which produced 
the Reformation. Leo X, by the encouragement he 
had given to learning, furnifhed arms againft himfelf. 
Cardinal Pole complimented him upon his fuccefs 
in the propagation of the feiences; but at the fame 
time reminded him; that it might be of dangerous 
confequence to make mankind too learned. The 

ontiff, however, proceeded in the noble courfe he 
nad begun; and, by his magnificence,. gave occafion 
to that remarkable revolution that happened ir: the 
Chriftian world during his pontificacy. His prede- 
ceffor, Julius I. under whofe reign painting and 
architecture were fo greatly improved, was defirous 
that Rome fhould be adorned with a ftruéture fupe- 
rior to that of St. Sophia at Conftantinople. He 
had the courage to undertake what he never could 
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finifh. "Leo X. was extremely forid of this noble 
project ; but it required prodigious fums of money, 
and his magnificence-had exhauited his treafury. 
He had therefore recourfe'to the fale of indulgences, 


‘in order to fill his coffers, and be enabled to carry on 


his intended defign.' A’ favourable opportunity 
offered. The Turks had quit defeated the Mamelucks: 
in Egypt, and it was apprehended that ‘they’ would 
now turn their whole force againft the Chriftians. 

It was ftill believed that the pope, out of the — 
inexhauftible treafure of the church, arifine from! 
the merits of Chrift and the works of fupererogation 
of the faints, had a power of diftributing indulgences 
on certain conditions preferibed by -hiny,’‘ro the 
greateft and moft profligate of mortals, ‘for a plenary 
remiffion of fin.’ Thefe indulgences were at’ firit 
fuppofed to extend only to the relaxation of penances 
and ecclefiaftical difcipline. “Urban II in the 'be- 
ginning of the eleventh ‘century, was the firft that 
granted a full remiffion of all fins to thofe who 
fhould take up:arms for the recovery of the Holy 
Land from the Infidels. ‘This praétice was con- 
tinued by. his fucceflors ; fome of whom’ extended 
the benefit of their indulgences to’ fuch perfons, 
who being unwilling, or unable to ¢arry arms in 
perfon, maintained a foldiét-in’ theif room: ” At 
length, ‘thefe fpiritual favours were ‘diftributed to 
thofe who took the field ‘againft heretics, or enemies 
to the Romifh church. Great fums were raifed by 
thefe means, but feldom applied to the purpofes 
intended. ‘The Auguitins, as being moft in favour 
with the lower clafs of people, were made the brokers 
of this fcandalous commerce, Each friar, ‘or agent, 
was entrufted with a fet of indulgences of all prices, 
of ‘all denominations, in all cafes, and for all fins - 
and the better to colleét the money arifing from the 
fale of this pontifical merchandize, all Chriftendom 
was divided into. different departments, in each of 
which a certain number of thefe priefts were com- 
miffioned to recommend and enforce the utility of 
indulgences. 

‘But Leo X. who now attempted to fill his treafury 
by this {pecies of traffic, employed the Dominicans, 
who diftinguifhed themfelves by exaggerating the 
benefits to be derived from’ indulgences. ~ The 
Auguftin friars were highly affronted becaufe this 
occupation was not, as ufual, entrufted to them ; 
efpecially as they had fome time fince been employed 
for the fame purpofe in Saxony, and had thence 
acquired both reputation and profit.” Martin Luther, 
an Aueuttin friar, and profeffor of divinity at Wir- 
temberg, ftimulated to revenge, was loud in his de- 
clamiations again{t the church of Rome. He was a 
perfon of great learning, genius, and fpirit, in- 
flexible and opiniative; and there was no want of 
abufes whereon to found his invectives. A prodigious 
number of vain and. fuperftitious ceremonies had 
been introduced into the exercife of religion: divi- 
nity was corrupted with fubtilties: the clergy were 
given up to indolence and pleafure; and the ‘court 
of Rome had been guilty of numberlefs frauds and 
ufurpations. Religion, often proftituted, had be 
come a Cloak for the moft fordid rapacity, and the 
moft unpardonable ambition. An inceffant cry of 
reformation refounded from all quarters, and Luther 
knew how to take advantage of it. He, however, 
confined himfelf, in his firft writings, to expofe the 
doétrine of indulgences, and, perhaps, had then no 
other defign. But he went farther than’ he at firft 
intended, as is the cafe in alk difputes, and in almoft 
all tranfactions. It has been faid, and with an air of 
probability, that the beft method of inducing this 
zealous reformer to change his opinion, would have 
been to have fent hima cardinal’s hat; but the con- 
tempt in which he was held by the church of Rome, 
proved fatal to her power. 

Luther no longer kept any meafures with the 
pontiff. He exhorted all princes to throw off the 
papal yoke: he railed againft private maffes,; and. 
met with the greater applaufe, as he inveighed againft 

the 
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the public fale of them. His writings, full of zeal 
and fury, fpread over Europe, and were the more 
attended to, as he fupported his opinions from 
{cripture; and other ancient writings of the Chriftian 
church. The doétrines he inculcated were flattering 
to the princes of Europe, becaufe they furnifhed 
them with 4 pretence for throwing off the pope’s 
authority, and for enriching themfelves with the 
wealth of the ecclefiaftics. They flattered the vulgar 
by their novelty, and by the leffons they taught of 
equality and liberty ; and by the rigour and aufterity 
they inculcated, they ferved to excite chimerical 
ideas of perfection, almoft as feducing to felf-love 
as the tenet of a total relaxation of manners, 

The Dominicans, fupported by the pope’s nuncios 
in Germany, caufed his books to be burnt. The 
pontiff thundered out a new bull againft him; but 
Luther, now protected by the princes of Germany, 
was not to be intimidated: he even ordered the 
pope’s bull and the decretals to be burnt in the public 
market-place of Wirtemberg. 

During thefe difputes in Germany, the Englifh 
were cultivating with avidity the bleffing of peace. 
The arts found encouragement ; trade was improved, 
manufactures were carried on with fuccefs. Cardinal 
Wolfey made the nobleft ufe of his power; he 
exerted it for the good of his country. His poft of 
chancetlor placed him at the fountain of juftice, 
and never was it better adminiftered. He was par- 
ticularly careful to punifh perjury, the worft of 
crimes: he was a firm fupporter of the poor, and 
enforced feveral excellent laws for the protection of 
the mercantile and induftrious part of the people. 
We have already obferved, tHat he was a great friend 
to literature, At this time the Englifh had very 
litde learning, and were wholly deftitute of tafte. 
Wolfey faw this, and laboured affiduoufly to im- 
prove the one, and introduce the other. He {pared 
no pains to difcover perfons of literary accomplifh- 
ments, nor thought any reward too great to beftow 
upon them. He employed no minifters but fuch as 
were fcholars ; and under his adminiftration the dig- 

nified offices of the law, the church, and the ftate, 
were filled with men whofe literary merit was their 
only recommendation. He alfo founded leétures at 
Oxford for the improvement of learning; and 
Henry very readily gave his countenance to the noble 
and patriotic views of his favourite. 

A.D.1519. The death of the emperor Maxi- 
milian recalled the attention of Wolfey from his 
literary purfuits. Francis 1. and Charles V. declared 
themfelves candidates for the imperial throne. Thefe 
competitors were worthy of each other: the former 
was diftinguifhed by his candour, his generofity, and 
his valour; the latter by his prudence, his difcretion, 
and his policy. Henry ufed all his intereft to fup- 
port the election of Charles; and by his affiftance 
he was eleted by a majority of one voice among the 
electors. The addition of the imperial crown feemed 
to have placed Charles on the fummit of human 

j grandeur. He before poffeffed the dominions of 
Spain, thofe belonging to the houfe of Auftria, 
Burgundy, and Navarre, befides his vaft acquifitions 
in the New World. 

Thefe two great rivals had contended for the im- 
perial throne without difcovering the leaft figns of 

erfonal enmity; but the preference given to the one 

could not fail of being difagreeable to the other. 
Henry was courted by both thefe princes; and he 
might have held the balance of power between them, 
had his policy been equal to his ftrength, But a 
monarch who is perpetually the dupe of his own 
paffions, cannot purfue, with the requifite fteadi- 
nefs, the interefts of his crown. 

A.D.1520. The charaéter of Henry was well 
known to Francis, and he hoped to be able to gain 
his friendfhip and confidence by familiar converia- 
tion: he therefore follicited an interview near Calais. 
Wolfey, fond of difplaying his riches, magnificence 
and power, feconded the requeft of the monarch ; 


i 
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and Henry, who was equally fond of pomp, and 
honour; confented to the propofal. Charles was 
alarmed at this intended interview, and determined, 
if poffible, to prevent its confequences : but he well 
knew, that unlefs he could gain Wolfey over to his 
intereft, all his attempts to procure the favour of 
Henry would bein vain. The cardinal now directed 
all the affairs of government; he had no competitor 
in the cabinet. Nor was his pomp lefs remarkable 
than his power: he celebrated mafs with all the {tate 
and magnificence of the Roman pontiff: he was 
ferved by bifhops; and even earls and dukes pre- 
fented him with the water and the towel: His drefs 
was fuperbly magnificent: he wore regal veftments , 
his fhoes were of filver gilt, fet with pearls and pre- 
cious ftones. When’ he went abroad, two large 
croffes of maffy filver, the legantine and that of 
York, were carried before him by two tall priefts ; 
together with two pole-axes, two pillars of mafh 
filver, golden cufhions, and a train of flately horfes. 
Nor was he content with the great power, wealth; 
and authority he enjoyed in England, while there 
was one degree of ecclefiaftical dignity to which he 
had not attained. He already began to concert mea- 
fures for obtaining the papal throne. He eftablifhed 
a legantine court, whole arbitrary authority refembled 
that of the inquifition. Though remarkable himfelf 
for the licentioufnefs of his manners, Wolfey became 
a rigid reformer of the actions of the laity; and 
what is, perhaps, ftill more fincular, he joined with 
him, as a judge in that court, a man whom-he him- 
felf, as chancellor, had condemned for perjury. The 
whole kingdom dreaded his power; and his vanity 
rofe to fuch a height, that he confidered even the 
archbifhop of Canterbury as far beneath him. That 
prelate having wrote a letter to him, in which he 
fubfcribed himfelf, “‘ Your loving brother.” Woltey 
complained of his prefumption. [he primate, when 
informed of the offence he had given, faid coolly, 
** Know ye not that this man is intoxicated with 
profperity 2”? But defpotic exertions, when applied 
again{t the liberty of men’s lives and manners, are 
particularly offenfive. The complaints of the people 
at lait reached the ears of the fovereign: he dif- 
covered his diffatisfattion, and Wolfey fet bounds 
to his authority: the decifions of his court were 
made with more care and deliberation. 

Such was the fituation of Wolfey, when Charles V. 
in order to procure an interview with Henry, pre- 


‘vious to that concerted with Francis I. landed at 


Dover. Wolfey was immediately difpatched to com- 
pliment his Imperial Majefty , and the next day he 
was met by Henry in perfon, who conducted him 
to Canterbury, where he was entertained with the 
utmo{t pomp and {plendour. Charles paid his court 
to Wolley in the moft artful manner; and promifed 
him his affiftance in procuring the papacy, whenever 
there fhould happen a vacancy in the pontifical 
throne.. There was, however, little appearance of 
this promife being claimed. Leo X. was a young 
man, and likely to fill the chair of St. Peter when 
Wolfey was no more. It foothed, however, the 
ambition of that powerful prelate, who, in confe- 
quence, devoted himfelf folely to the intereft of the 
emperor. 

The very day that Charles left England, Henry 
paffed over to Calais, with his queen, and the whole 
court. Francis, attended in the fame manner, came 
to Ardres, a {mall town a few miles diftant from 
Calais. The interviews were at firft carried on with 
remarkable precaution; the number of guards on 
each fide were carefully counted, and every ftep was 
{crupuloufly meafured and adjufted. Francis, whofe 
foul was above diftruft, determined to break through 
fuch idle ceremonies: he vifited the Englifh monarch 
without guards or attendants; and Henry, difdaining 
to be excelled in fo noble an inftance of confidence, 
followed the example: From that moment they 
vifited each other without the leaft precaution; 2 
generous difdain of fufpicion fupplied the ule of 

Li precaution. 
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precaution. They pafied their time in feafts and 


tournaments, where they refpectively diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their dexterity and addrefs in thofe mar- 
tial diverfions ; but they parted without entering into 
any ferious bufinefs. is . 

Though the emperor received daily information 
from the cardinal, of what paffed at this interview, 
he was very uneafy with regard to the event. He 
came to Gravelines, where he was met by Henry, 
and the moft cordial affurances of friendfhip and 
efteem paffed between the two- monarchs. At the 
{ame time, the emperor renewed his promifes of affit- 
ing Wolfey in obtaining the papacy, and put him im- 
mediately in poffeffion of the revenucs belonging to 
the bifhoprics of Bajadox and Palencia in Caftile; an 
acquifition which rendered the revenues of Wolfey 
nearly equal to thofe of the crown itfelf. 

A.D. 1521. But notwithftanding all the endea- 
vours of Henry to prevent any ill confequences re- 
fulting from the enmity that had been for fome time 
vifible between Charles and Francis, it was not long 
before the fparks of that fire which was to extend its 
flames through all Europe were vifible. The French 
fent an army into Navarre to re-place the family of 
d@’Albert on the throne of that kingdom. Had the 
French general confined himfelf to the reduction of 
Navarre, his conduét could not have been confidered 
as a breach of the peace between Charles and Francis; 
but he had no fooner fubdued that country, than, 
finding the kingdom of Spain itfelf was in the utmoft 
diforder from an infurre€tion of the people, he 
thought the opportunity too favourable to be neglect- 
ed, and immediately laid fiege to Logrogno in Cattle. 
The Caftalians were now convinced of their folly , 
the appearance of a foreign enemy put a period to 
their domettic diffentions ; they attacked the French 
with fo much fury, that they drove them from their 
intrenchments, and even expelled them from Na- 
varre. Robert dela Marck, duke of Bouillon, had 
the imprudence to attack the emperor’s dominions in 
the Low Countries ; and Charles, not doubting but 
that Robert was inftigated by Francis, raifed a power- 
ful army, and openly commenced hoftilities againft 
the French monarch. 

Henry affected to obferve an exact neutrality ; and 
the two monarchs, having fatished their revenge by 
committing the moft dreadful ravages and devatta- 
tions on the territories of each other, carried. their 
complaints to Henry, as the proper arbitor between 
them. Conferences were accordingly opened at Ca- 
lais ; but Charles, who depended on the favour of 
Welfey, demanded poffeffion of Burgundy, and re- 
quired to be freed from the homage which his ancef- 
tors had paid for Flanders and Artois. The emperor 
well knew that thefe propofals would be rejected ; he 
made them with that intention, and, it is faid, with 
the approbation of Wolfey. But however that be, 
the conferences were broke off, and the cardinal of 
York foon after made a journey to Bruges, where he 
was received by the emperor with the fame ftate, 
magnificence and refpect, as if he had been the king 
of England himfelf. And he concluded, in the 
name of his mafter, an offenfive alliance with the 
pope and the emperor againft France. 

Soon after the return of Wolfey, he commenced a 
profecution againft the duke of Buckingham, con- 
{table of England, the firft nobleman both for family 
and fortune in the kingdom, who had unfortunately 
given the cardinal fome caufe of difguft. He was 
defcended by a female line from the duke of Glou- 
cefter, fon of Edward III. and being infatuated with 
the whims of judicial aftrology, and the vain pre- 
dictions of a vifionary monk, he had flattered himfelf 
with the hopes of one day fucceeding to the crown, 
and even meditated fome project againit the life of the 
king. He was tried by a jury of his peers, and de- 
clared guilty. Butas his crime was rather founded 
on imprudence than malice, the execution of the fen- 
tence was generally imputed to the malice and revenge 
of the cardinal. 
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The religious difputes in Germany ftill continued, 
and feveral of the princes had already declared in fa- 
your of Luther’s reformation. England alfo, where 
there were ftill a “great many Lollards, who incul- 
cated nearly the fame tenets, would alfo have fol- 
lowed the German princes, had not the government 
firmly oppofed the doétrines of the Wirtemberg pro- 
feffor. Capricious fate, which fports with the affairs 
of the world, fo ordered it, that Henry himtelf 
fhould be engaged in this difpute. He had been 


ftrictly educated in an attachment to the court of — 


Rome, and had contraéted an averfion to Luther, 
becaufe he had fpoken difrefpe&tfully of Thomas 
Aquinas, his favourite author. Vanity and refent- 
ment, more than zeal for religion, induced Henry to 
become an author, and to combat the doétrines of 
the German monk. The book was foon finifhed and 
fent to Rome, where it was received with rapture by 
the pope, who beftowed the title of ** Defenders of 
the Faith” upon Henry and his fucceffors. Luther, 
who made no difference between noble and ignobie 
writers, foon wrote an anfwer to Henry, and treated 
him with all the acrimony of ftile, to which, in the 
courfe of his difpute, he had been fo long accuftom- 
ed. The controverfy now became more illuftrious by 
Henry’s entering the lifts, it engaged ftill more the 
attention of mankind; and the Lutheran party ac- 
quired daily new converts inevery part of Europe. 
It became a matter of competition to infult, with 
moft indecency, the pope and the church. They 
called the pontiff antichrift, denominated his com- 
munion the fearlet whore, and gave to Rome the ap- 
pellation of Babylon; expreffions which however 
applied, were to be found in the feriptures, and 
therefore better calculated to aét on the ignorant mul- 
titude than the moft folid arguments. 

Luther’s caufe found very few fupporters in Italy. 
That ingenious nation, wholly intent upon intrigues 
and pleafures, took no fhare in thefe troubles. The 
Spaniards, notwithftanding their learning kept them- 
felves quiet. The French, though they have the fen- 
fibility of thofe nations with a ftronger paffion for 
novelties, were a long time before they engaged in 
thefe difputes. It is a great problem whether Charles 
V. ought to have embraced or oppofed the reforma- 
tion. By throwing off the yoke of Rome, he would 
at once have taken ample revenge for all the injuries 
which the papal tiarze had-offered to the imperial 
crown, upwards of four hundred years; but, on the 
other hand, he would have been in danger of lofing 
Italy. 
who was to join him againft Francis I. Befides, the 
inhabitants of his hereditary dominions were all catho- 
lics, At length it became abfolutely neceffary for him 
to déclare himfelf either for or again{t the reforma- 
tion; he chofe the latter, tho’ perhaps he really thought 
fome of’ Luther’s opinions were well grounded. 

Charles f{ummoned that reformer to come and _ give 
an account of his doctrine before the imperial diet at 
Worms, Luther, having obtained the emperor’s 
fafe conduét, made no fcruple to appear, though he 


expofed himfelf to the fame fate as John Hufs; but ° 


this affembly being compofed of princes, he trufted 
to theirhonour. He fpoke before the emperor and 
diet, and defended his tenets with great refolution: 
It is faid, that Charles V. was follicited by Alexan- 
der, the pope’s nuncio, to order Luther to be feized, 
notwithftanding his fafe condu@; as Sigifmund had 
delivered up John Hufs without paying any regard 
to public faith : but that Charles made anfwer, ‘“ he 
did not chufe to have caufe to blufh like Sigifmund.” 

A little after this difpute with Luther, Leo X. paid 
the debt of nature in the flower of his age, and in 
the ninth year of his pontificate. He was a prince 
well qualified by his found judgment, moderation and 
temper, to have retarded the progrefs of the refor- 
mation, which now made a very rapid progrefs. He 
was fucceeded in the papal throne by Adrian ‘VI. 
who had been tutor to Charles, the prefent emperor. 
This pontiff was a perfon of great integrity, can- 


dour, 


He was obliged to keep fair with the pope, - 
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-dour, and fimplicity of manners; but the prejudices 
of the reformers. were fo violent again{ft the church, 
‘that he rather hurt the caufe by his imprudent exer- 
cife of thofe yirtues.. He frankly confeffed, that 
many abominable and deteftable practices prevailed 
in the court of Rome, 

A.D. 1522. Wolfey-was.not' without hopes of 
being at this time chofen to fill the vacant chair, and 
had actually, at diferent fcrutinies, nine, twelve, and 
nineteen voices. He, however, loft his election; 
but the advanced. age, and numerous infirmities of 
Adrian, ftill allowed him to hope, that he fhould foon 
be able to fatisfy his ambition. Charles V. never 
intended to. place Wolfley in St. Peter’s chair. He 
was defirous of having a pope who would be wholly 
at his devotion ; and he was too well acquainted with 
the imperious temper of the cardinal of York, to 
think he would ever be fubmiffive to the will of any 
perfon whatever. But in order to diffipate the chagrin 
of that haughty minifter, he paid a new vifit to the 
court of England; where, befides flattering the 
vanity of the king and cardinal, he repeated to 
Wolfey all the promifes he had formerly made him 
of feconding his pretenfions to the papal throne, 
The infinuating addrefs of Charles produced the 
defired effect : Wolfey concealed his refentment, the 
late treaty was renewed, and it was determined in the 
Englifh council to declare war againft France. 

‘Clarencieux, king at arms, was accordingly fent to 
the French court, with a declaration, that his mafter 
looked upon Francis as the firft aggreffor, and there- 
fore found himfelf under a neceflity of taking part 
with the emperor. 
now difplayed; the ambafladors on both fides were 
recalled ; the effects of the merchants were feized in 
both countries; and Henry fitted out a ftrong fleet 
for making prizes. of the enemy’s fhips, and pro- 
tecting the Englifh commerce. The command of 
this fleet was given to the earl of Surry, who was 
now made lord high admiral of England, and the 
emperor alfo created him high admiral of his domi- 
nions, Surry, after taking fome towns in Britany, 
landed at Calais, and laid fiege to Hefden, but was 
not able to take the place. ' 

The allies were, however, more fortunate in Italy, 
where the pope was entirely in their intereft. A 
little before the death of Leo X. the artful cardinal 
of Sion found means to corrupt the Swifs in the 
French pay, and to bring them over to the intereft 
of the allies, who were by that means valtly fuperior 
to the French army. Profper Colonna, the pope’s 
general, pafied the Adda, and furprifed Milan, 
where he had for fome time held a correfpondence 
with feveral of the principal inhabitants. This was 
followed by the reduction of Pavia, Lodi, Parma, 
Placentia, and feveral other places in the Milanefe. 

A. D. 1523. ‘The duke of Albany, regent of 
Scotland, having renewed the ancient league with 
France, now made preparations for invading the 
northern.counties of England. The earl of Surry 
was fent with an army to prevent his defign. Surry 
entered Scotland, where he committed the moft 
dreadful ravages, burnt the town of Jedburgh, with 
feveral villages and caftles in that neighbourhood, 
and returned to Newcaftle. Albany now approached 
the Englifh borders, and fent a herald. to Surry, 
offering to give him battle; but Surry telling him 
that he fhould never decline an engagement, though 
he did not chufe to follow the countel of -an enemy, 
Albany ‘paffed the Tweed, and invefted the caftle of 
Werk, with a part of his army. Sir William Lifle, 
the governor, knowing that the fortrefs was in no 
condition to fupport a long fiege, made a defperate 
fally upon the enemy, and drove them, from the 
works, with the lofs of three hundred men. This 
fo intimidated the Scots, that they returned into their 
own country, and a truce for one year was concluded 
between the two kingdoms. 

The war with Scotland had prevented the army 
from paffing over to Calais before | the middle of 
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The bloody ftandard of war was — 
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Auguft. .The duke of Suffolk was appointed com- 


mander 5 and on his arrival at St. Omers,; he was 
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| joined by three thoufand foot, and five hundred 
horfe, in the Imperial fervice. 


‘mined to march:along the banks of the Somme, 


It was now deter- 


and, if poffible, to provoke the enemy to a decifive 
engagement: but the French had learned prudence 
from paft misfortunes; they contented themfelves 
with haraffing the van of the Englith army with 
flying parties ; and depended on the ftrength of their 
frontier garrifons, and the advanced feafon of the 


year; to prevent the Englifh from taking up their 


winter quarters in their country. 

They were not deceived: for though the duke of 
Suffolk made himfelf mafter of Bray, Montdidier; 
Roye, and feveral other confiderable places ; and 
even advanced within eleven leagues of Paris, he 
found it would be impoffible for him to canton his 
troops in the places he had conquered, as the duke 
of Vendome lay in Paris with a large body of troops 
and the marfhal Tremouille was forming another 
army by draughts from the garrifons of Picardy. 
Fe was therefore obliged to return to Calais, in or- 
der to put his army into winter quarters ; but before 
he reached that fortrefs, many of his foldiers perifhed 
by the inclemency of the weather. In confequence 
ot this retreat, moft of the places he had taken 
during the campaign fell again into the hands of the 
French. Nor had Charles any better fuccefs in the 
attempt he made, at the fame time, upon Gafcony. 
His forces invefted Bayonne; but the French gene- 
ral, Leutrec, made fuch a noble defence, that the 
Spaniards, after ravaging the adjacent country, were 
obliged to abandon the enterprize. 

Thefe mifcarriages animated the French to exert 
themfelves againit the powerful alliance that was 
formed againit their country ; and, in all probability, 
Francis would have been able to have fupported 
himfelf againft all the efforts of his enemies, had not 
the conftable of Bourbon, the moft able of all his 
generals, perfecuted by the hatred of the dutchefs of 
Angouleme, the king’s mother, facrificed to his 
refentment his duty and the love of his country, and 
entered into the fervice of Charles V. He was im- 
mediately created generaliflimo of the emperor’s 
armies, and marched into the dutchy of Milan, 
which the French had again invaded under admiral 
Bonnivet, his greateft enemy. A general thoroughly 
acquainted with the French troops, their ftrength 
and weaknefs, muft have been of confiderable ad 
vantage to Charles: but there were other circum- 
{tances ftill more in his favour. Mott of the princes 
of Italy were in his intereft. The people hated the 
French government; and he was affifted by the belt 
generals in Europe, particularly the marquis of 
Pefcara, Lannoy, and John of Medicis, names ftill 
famous in Europe. ; 

Bonnivet was but an indifferent foldier, and a 
worle ftatefman. He croffed the Alps at the.head 
of thirty-three thoufand men, and made himfelf 
mafter of Novaro, and fome other places of lefs im- 
portance in Italy; and had he marched direétly to 
Mulan, he might, perhaps, have recovered that city 
for his mafter but he loft fo much time in treating 
with the inhabitants, that the conftable of Bourbon 
had an opportunity of putting the place into a pofture 
of defence. . The reft of the campaign was fpent in 
feveral fruitlefs attempts upon Cremona, and other 
places, none of which he was able to reduce. The 
Italian generals faw his inabilities, and took care to 
cut off his provifions; fo that Bonnivet was obliged 
to retire into Piedmont, where he put his army into 
winter quarters. j 

During thefe tranfactions, pope Adrian VI. paid 
the debt of nature ; and Clement VI. of the Medicean 
family, was elected in his place, by the intereft of 
the imperial party. Wolfey was now convinced of 
the infincerity of the emperor; and juftly concluded, 
that he muft never hope to mount the papal throne 
by his intereft.. He, however, diflembled his refent- 
: ment, 
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ment, congratulated the new pope on his election, 
aad applied for a continuation of the legantine 
powers he had enjoyed under the two laft pontiffs. 
Clement. well knew the neceffity of maintaining the 
friendfhip of this imperious mimifter, and not only 
eranted his requeft, but fent him a commiffion for 
life ; a very unufual conceffion, and by which Wolfey 
obtained the whole papal authority in England. He, 
however, made a noble ufe of this extenfive power. 
He eregted two colleges, one at Oxford, and another 
at Ipfwich. He invited learned men from every part 
of Europe, to fill the chairs of thefe colleges: and, 
in order to beftow endowments on them, he fup- 


prefled fome of the lefler monatteries, and diftri- | 


buted the monks into other convents. Thefe pro- 
ceedings were countenanced at Rome: there was now 
an immediate neceffity for learned men to defend the 
church againft the forcible attacks of the reformers. 
A. D: 1524. Bonnivet, the French general in 
Italy, having given offence to the Swifs by his haughty 
“carriage, thefe hardy mountaineers abandoned. the 
French army, and returned to their own country, 
Deferted by thefe forces, Bonnivet faw the neceffity 
of aretreat. He left his camp, and was followed by 
the allied army. A fharp action enfued, in which 
the greater part of Bonnivet’s rear was cut to pieces. 
The chevalier Bayard was mortally wounded 1n this 
conteft: he was confidered as the model of foldiers 
and men of honour; and obtained the’ title of the 


*¢ Knight without fear, and without reproach.” |: 


When this brave gentleman could no longer fupport 
himfelf on horfeback, he ordered his attendants to 
fet him under a tree, and turm his face towards the 
enemy, that he might die in that pofture. Every 
perfon feemed to fhare in his misfortunes. The 
{oldiers, as they pafled, dropped a tear, and the 
allied generals, and among the reft the conftable of 
Bourbon, came round him, and expreffed their con- 
cern for his prefent condition. ‘* Pity not me,” 
cried he to Bourbon, ‘* I die in the difcharge of my 
“‘ duty: they alone are the objects of pity, who fight 
«< aoainft their prince and their country.” 

Clement was now alarmed for Italy: the emperor 
feemed a more dangerous enemy than the French. 
The Florentines and Venetians were alfo fatisfied 
with the advantage already obtained, and thought it 
prudent not to profecute their victory. The pope 
proceeded fo far.in his oppofition to Charles, that he 
ordered his nuncio at London to mediate a recon- 
ciliation between France and England. But however 
exafperated the cardinal might be again{ft the em- 
peror, he determined to have the whole honour him- 
felf in bringing about fo great an alteration. Accor- 
dingly he perfuaded Henry to refufe the pope’s medi- 
ation; and a new treaty was concluded between 
_ Henry and Charles for the invafion of France. 

Accordingly the conftable of Bourbon paffed the 
Alps, and entered Provence at the head of ten thou- 
fand foot, two,thoufand horfe, and eighteen pieces of 
cannon. The defencelefs towns of Antibes, Frejus, 
Vignolles,; and Aix, fell an eafy conqueft ; and the 
conftable fat down, on the nineteenth of Augutft, 
before Marfeilles, which was defended by a garrifon 
of three thoufand foot, and two hundred men at 
arms, befides nine thoufand inhabitants, who took 
up arms on this occafion. About the fame time, the 
Spanifh admiral, who had been fent with a ftrong 
fleet from Genoa to affift the land forces, made him- 
felf mafter of Toulon. The fiege was carried on 
with the utmoft vigour for about a month ; when the 
approach of Francis, at the head of forty thoufand 
men, obliged the conftable to abandon the enterprize, 
and retreat, with fome precipitation, into Italy. 

Had Charles been fatisfied with defending his own 
dominions, in all probability, he might have rendered 
all the defigns of his enemies abortive; efpecially as 
the Englifh were by no means. fanguine for carrying 
on the ‘war with vigour. But he was defirous of 
recovering the Milanefe, and accordingly croffed the 
Alps at Mount Cenis; and the conftable being in no 
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condi.ion to oppofe him, he marched immediately to. 


the capital of that dutchy, and entered the city with- 
out oppofition. The imperial forces 
and were preparing to abandon that place, when ad- 
vice arrived that Francis had undertaken the fiege of 
Pavia, one of the ftrongeft fortrefles in Italy, and 
well provided for making a ftout defence. Francis 
pufhed the fiege with the utmoit fury, and made 
feveral breaches in the walls, but the vigilance of 
Leyva, the governor, rendered all his attempts abor- 
tive; he inftantly threw up new intrenchments behind 
the breaches. aks’ 

A. D. 1525. The emperor, notwithftanding his 
immenfe poffeffions, had not money to pay his troops; 
fo little progrefs had induftry and commerce as yet 
made in Europe. Bourbon pawned his jewels ; and 
with that money, affifted by his perfonal intereft, he 
levied twelve thotifand men, and joined. the imperial 
generals Pifcarra and Lannoy, who had gathered 
forces from all parts of Italy. The junction being 
completed, the army advanced to raife the fiege of 
Pavia, where Francis, as imprudent as he was brave, 
perfifted in his defign, though he met with invincible 
obftacles. Had Francis raifed the fiege, the imperial 
generals would, doubtlefs; have dilperfed, and he 
might have reduced the dutchy of Milan without 
any difficulty; but thinking his honour concerned, 
he refolved either to make himfelf mafter of Pavia, 
or lofe his army in the attempt. 

The French camp was furrounded with fuch ftrong 
intrenchments, that the imperial generals contented 
themfelves with cannonading the enemy for feveral 
days ; when the Swifs having recalled their, troops 
from the French army, they attacked the intrench- 
ments of the befiegers about midnight of the twenty- 
fifth of February. Upon the firft alarm, Francis 
put himfelf at the head of two thoufand cavalry, 
and fell with fuch impetuofity upon a body of troops 
commanded by Pifcarra, that the general was un- 
horfed, and dangeroufly wounded; and the whole 
corps would have. been totally ruined, had not the 
duke of Bourbon, who had already made a dreadful 
flaughter in another part of the camp, haftened to 
his affiftance. The conteft was now unequal; but 
the French, to defend the perfon of their king; ga- 
thered round him, and fought with all the fury of 
men driven to defpair. La Pleffe, la Tremouille, 
Galcas de San Severino, and admiral Bonnivet, were 
flain by his fide. The king defended himfelf with 
aftonifhing vieour: his horle was killed under him, 
and he received a defperate wound in his leg; but he 
ftarted up, and ftill fought on foot with amazing 
valour. 

Pomerant, an officer of fome diftinétion, who had 
followed the duke of Bourbon in his revolt, came up 
at that inftant; and feeing the king in fuch a dan- 
gérous fituation, drew his fword; and placing him- 
felf by the fide of Francis, affifted him in keeping 
off the foldiers, who prefled forward to take him 
alive. At the fame time, he defired that the duke of 


Bourbon might be catled, to receive the king as a - 


prifoner. But Francis, tranfported with rage, de- 
clared, that he would fooner perifh than deliver his 
{word to atraitor. ‘ Send for Lannoy, viceroy of 


“Naples,” continued he; “ to him I will furrender.” 


That officer accordingly appeared ; and the king faid 
to him, “* M. de Lannoy, take this fword ; it is that 
of a king, who is not a prifoner from cowardice, 
but the accidents:of fortune.” Lannoy received the 
{word upon his knee, kiffed his hand with the pro- 
foundeft refpect, and prefented him his own fword, 
faying, “« I beg your Majefty will be fo good as to 
receive mine, which has this day fpared the lives of 
many Frenchmen. It does not become an officer of 
the emperor to leave a king difarmed, though a 
prifoner.” Lannoy did not, however, think Francis 
fafe in the army. 


therefore carried him immediately to the ftrong caftle 


of Pizzighitone, where he remained for fome time 


under 


ed.to Lodi: 


the a He feared the German forces’ 
might feize his perfon as a fecurity for their pay; and 
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under the care of Alvazon, the Spanifh governor, 
who ferved him with the egreateft refpect. 

Pennalofa, who was jent exprefs to the emperor at 
Madrid, with the news of this remarkable viétory, 
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“and who paffed through France by means of a fate 


conduét which he received from the captive King, car- 
ried alfo a letter from Francis to his mother, who 
then refided at Lyons. It contained only thefe few 
words “ Madam, all is loft except our honour.” 
The princefs was ftruck with the greatnefs of the 
calamity, Every thing feemed to foretel inevitable 
ruin. The frontiers of France were uneuarded , 
the treafury exhaufted ; a general confternation pre- 
vailed throughout all orders of the ftate, and violent 
diffentions agitated the council of the queen-mother, 
who governed the kingdom during the abfence of her 
fon. Charles affected to difplay the utmoft modera- 
tion on this event; but his conduét difcovered the 
whole to be hypocritical and falfe. He appeared to 
defire peace; but the conditions he required rendered 
it impoffible that any treaty could be concluded. 

The Enelifh monarch had been for fome. time 
jealous of the emperor’s power, and diffatisfied with 
his condua ; his pride now completed the difguft of 
Henry. Charles had hitherto always written to him 
with his own hand, and fubfcribed himfelf ‘* Your 
affeCtionate fon and coufin ;” but he had now forgot 
the ftile of flattery: Elated with his pfofperity, he 
diGated his letters to his fecretary, and fubferibed 
himfelf « Charles.’ An incident of this kind could 
not fail of wounding the felf-love of Henry; and 
Wolfey had not foryot his behaviour with regard to 
the papacy ; he had twice deceived him, and the ‘re2 
fentment of the haughty cardinal now exerted its 
whole force. He wanted only ‘a pretence to break 
with Charles, and his behaviour now furnifhed him 
with one fufficient for his purpofe. A correfpondence 
was foon after opened by Henry with the dutchels of 
Augouleme, the regent of France, and he engaged 
to procure the liberty of Francis on very  reafonable 
terms. It was ftipulated in return, that he fhould 
enjoy an annual penfion during his life of one 
hundred thoufand crowns; and, at the fame time, 
the regent acknowledged, that France owed him one 
million eight hundred thoufand crowns. The cardi- 
nal was promifed the arrears of his penfion which had 
been cranted him inftead of the adminiftration of the 
bifhopric of Tournay, amounting to twenty-nine 
thouf:nd feven hundred and ninety-three crowns ; 
befides which he was gratified with the additional fum 
of one hundred thouiand crowns. 

The natural confequence of this alliance was a 
war with the emperor ; but as thectreafury was almoft 
exhaufted, Henry committed the care of recruiting 
it to Wolfey, who, inftead of calling a parliament, 
where he expetted a repulfe, he iffued a decree in the 
king’s name, for levying through the whole king- 
dom, one fixth of all the lay revenues, and one fourth 
of thofe belonging to the clergy. This tax was con- 
fidered as fuch a Violent encroachment on the liberty 
of the fubje@t, and fuch a flagrant violation of Magna 
Charta, that it produced a dreadful clamour in every 
part of the nation, and it was feared a rebellion would 
be the confequence. Henry, when informed of this 
alarming ferment, difowned the meafure, declaring, 
“ That no neceflities of the crown fhould make him 
attempt the raifing of money any other way than by 
the people’s confent in parliament.” 

Difappointed in this attempt, the cardinal had _re- 
courfe to the old method of benevolences, which he 
imagined muft appear lefs odious to the people, But 
he was deceived; itoccafioned very loud complaints 
and remonftrances. The more illegal the impofts he 
levied, the more the fufferers were enraged. They 
regarded them not as neceflary fupplies for the ftate, 
but as violent and tyrannical exactions. A lawyer 
having obferved, that all benevolences had been abo- 
Jithed by aét of parliament in the reign of Richard 
III. it was anfwered, that Richard was an ufurper, 
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that His parliaments were factious aflemblies ; and 
that his {tatutes were of no force againft a legal king, 
The judges wlio were confulted on this occafion, went. 
fo far as to affirm, that the king could; by commif- 
fion, exact whatever fum he pleafed. This defpotic 
maxim was not; however, admitted by the people, 
they Had recourfe to arms, and Henry had no better 
method of fuppreffing the infurgents; than by grant- 
ing them a general pardon. 

Henry feems to ‘have been hitherto tinacquainted 
with the meafures of the cardinal, and to have ima- 
gined that the people were happy and contented under 
his adminiftration ; but the clamours and frequent 
infurfeCtions which had happened in conféquence of 
the late attempts to oppreis the fubjeft having con- 
vinced him tothe contrary; he was highly incenfed 
againft his favourite, who was obliged to have re- 
courfe to the moft humble and abject fubmiffion to 
appeafe the wrath of his mafter. fe produced his 
will; in which he had left all his riches to the king 
and laboured to convince him that all he did-was to 
promote his honour, and would prové in the end 
highly advantageous. At the fame tine he made him 
aprefent of his ftately palace at Hampton-court, 
which was then juft finifhed. 

Moft of the powers of Europe now interefted 
themfelves in procuring the liberty of the French 
monarch ; but the emperor infifted upon fuch harth 
terms, that Francis declared that he was refolved to 
fuffer any extremity rather than confent to fuch un- 
reafonable demands; and accordinaly fent into France 
a public act figned by his own hand, contenting that 
his fon, the dauphin fhould be placed on the throne, 
and he himfelf fpend the remainder of his days in 
captivity. ‘This appearance of refolution had ‘oreat 
effeét upon Charles, who now began to liften to terms 
of accommodation. 

A.D. 1527. Accordingly a treaty was figned ‘at 
Madrid‘on tne fourteenth of January, whereby it 
was ftipulated, That Francis fhould relinquihh to the 
emperor, the dutchy of Burgundy, with its fove- 
reignty arid dependences, within fix weeks after his 
return to France: ‘That Francis fhould be fet at 
liberty in his own kinedom by the tenth of March, 
when the dauphin and the duke of Orleans; his two 
eldeft fons, fhould be put into the emperor’s hands as 
hoftages : That if any difficulty fhould occur with 
regard to the reftitution of Burgundy, Francis fhould 
returmto Madrid, and'remain there till the full per- 
formance of the treaty: That’ Francis fhould refign 
all his pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples, the 
dutchy of Milan, ‘the lordthip or Genoa, the counties 
of Afti, Arras, Tournay, Mortaioné, St. Amand, 
Lifle, Douay, Orchies,“Hedin; and alfo all fove- 
reignty which he could claim over the countries of 
Flanders and Artois: That the emperor fhould ‘rez 
fign all his rights and pretenfions ‘to the cities and 
lordfhips of Peronne, Montdidier, Rouen, Guitnes 
and Ponthiew ; together with all the cities and terri- 
tories on the river Sonime: That the duke of Bour- 
bon fhould be reftored to all the eftates and poffeflions 
he formerly enjoyed. «— 

Such were the principal articles ih the treaty of 
Madrid, which Francis engaged to ratify at the firtt 
town he fhould enter upon’his arrival in his own do- 
minions, But though he was remarkably delicate in 
regard to the principle of honour, he did not think 
himfelf bound by a promife which force had extorted 
from him, and which was ftrenuoufly oppofed by the 
{tates of Burgundy. Charles fhould have forefeen 
this circumftance, and have. behaved with mote ge- 
nerofity,; or have drawn more advantase from the 
captivity of Francis: “His ufual policy forfook him 
on this occafiom .Francis offered the emperor two 
millions of crowns as an equivalent for Burgundy ; 
but Charles would inot confent to the lea{t alteration 
inthe treaty, The French monarch, therefore, con- 
cluded an alliance: againft the emperor with Cic- 
ment VII. the Venetians, and ‘the principalities of 
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Italy ; a confederacy of which the king of England 
was declared the protector, 

Irritated at this league, Charles determined to take 
ample vengeance on thofe allies that had deferted him 
in the time of danger; particularly the Roman pon- 
tiff, who, though he had chiefly owed his election to 
the good offices of the emperor, had fo ungratefully 
abandoned the intereft of his benefaétor. He accor- 
dingly ordered the duke of Bourbon to advance to- 
wards Rome, and attack the pope in his capital. 
Bourbon executed the emperor’s commands with the 
ereateft bravery and conduc, but was killed as he 
was mounting a ladder to {fcale the walls. His death 
infpired his followers with fury and revenge. Rome, 
taken by affault, was pillaged, and became a fcene 
of the moft fhocking barbarities. That renowned 
city never fuffered more, even from Barbarians, than 
now from the hands of Chriftians. Whatever was 
refpectable in modefty, whatever was facred in re- 
licion, feemed only to increafe the brutality of the 
foldiers. The pope himfelf was taken prifoner,.and 
treated with every indignity. When intelligence was 
brought the emperor of the fuccefs of his arms 
againft the Roman capital, he affected the utmoft 
forrow, put himfelf and his whole court into mourn- 
ing, and ordered prayers to be offered up for the 
deliverance of the pope. But the artifice was too 
erofs to impofe even upon the ignorant and fuper- 
{titious multitude. It was remarked, even by the 
vulgar, that a letter under his own hand, to his gene- 
rals in Italy, would be more effectual than all his 
prayers. 

It was very different with Francis and Henry: 
they were extremely concerned for the misfortunes of 
the pontiff, and determined to carry their arms into 
Italy. Wolfey himfelf crofled the feas to have an 
interview with Francis, who met him at Amiens , 
where it was ftipulated, that the duke of Orleans 
fhould marry the princefs Mary; and as it was appre- 
hended that Charles would immediately fummon a 
general council, both monarchs agreed not to ac- 
knowledge it, but to govern the churches in their 
refpective dominions by their own authority, during 
the pope’s imprifonment. Soon after, a new treaty 
was negotiated between the two monarchs; by which 
Henry renounced his ancient pretenfions to the crown 
of France; and Charles, in return, bound himfelf 
and his fucceffors to pay annually the fum of fifty 
thoufand crowns, Spain was now become the terror 
of the Englifh ; and the animofity fo long -enter- 
tained againft the French entirely fubfided. 

Charles, thoug 
France and Eneland, refufed to fubmit to the con- 
ditions infifted upon by the allies. He receded, in- 
deed, from his demand of Burgundy, as the ranfom 
for the two princes ; but infifted that Francis fhould 
evacuate all his Italian conquefts before they fhould 
recover their liberty. The conditions being rejected, 
the Englifh and French heralds, purfuant to their 
inftruétions, declared war again{t the emperor, and 
fet him at defiance. Charles anfwered the Englifh 
herald with great moderation; but reproached the 
Frenchman with his mafter’s breach of faith, and 
anfwered him with infults. The French monarch 
retaliated this charge, by giving the emperor the lie; 
and challenges were formally fent to each other by 
thefe great princes. But though they were both un- 
doubtedly brave, no duel took place. The praétice 
of fingle combat was, however, at this time, very 
common in Europe, and even countenanced, in fe- 
veral cafes, by the law. It was {till the common 
method of terminating difputes between difcontented 
warriors; and the challenges which reciprocally 
paffed between Charles and Francis, greatly increafed 
the evil. . . 

During thefe tranfaétions on the continent, the 
paffions of Henry produced events. as remarkable 
as any that are found in the hiftory of any country. 
His confort, Catherine of Arragon, who .was fix 
years older than Henry, -had loft his affections.’ She 
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was the daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and 
niece to Charles V. had been married to Henry eigh- 
teen years, and brought him three children; one of 
whom, the princefs Mary, afterwards queen of Eng- 
land, was ftill living. 
reproached with barrennefs, w:th bad conduct, nor 
even with that peevifh humour which fo frequently 
accompanies female virtue. But all her gentle and 


amiable accomplifhments could not fix a heart des - 


voted to pleafure. She had been firft married to 
prince Arthur, elder brother to Henry; and upon 
his death, fhe was betrothed to him, “This-marriage 
had always been confidered as illegal by moft of the 
foreign ftates ; had been ftrongly oppofed as fuch by 
Warham, archbifhop of Canterbury , and his opinion 
had been confirmed by the two houfes of Convoca- 
tion. Thefe authorities ftrengthened Henry’s fcruples; 
and it was thought that the pope had-no power to 
difpenfe with a pofitive law of the Deity. Henry 
was the more affected, becaufe all his children by 
Catherine, Mary excepted, had died in their infancy ; 
and the curfe of being childlefs is threatened in the 
Levitical law againft the perfon who fhall efpoufe his 
brother’s widow. He confidered himfelt as ob- 
noxious to this maledi¢tion; and the more he was 
inclined to a divorce, he was the mere follicitous to 
convince himfelf of the illegitimacy of his marriage. 
The great progrefs Henry had made in cafuiftical 
divinity, enabled him to examine this queftion tho- 
roughly. The celebrated Thomas Aquinas, whofe 
authority was great in the church, and abfolute with 
Henry, had treated of that. very cate, and exprefsly 
declared againft the lawfulnefs of fuch marriages. 
“The prohibitions (fays that famous cafuilt) con- 
tained in Leviticus; and among the reft, that of 
marrying a brother’s widow, are moral, eternal, and 
founded on a divine fanction ; and though the pope 
may difpenfe with the rules of the church, the laws 
of God cannot be fet afide by any authority lefs than 
that which enacted them.” 

This decifion was fufficient to convince Henry, 
that his. marriage was unlawful; and an incident that 
now happened determined him to procure a divorce 
from Catherine. Anne Boleyn, a young lady cele- 
brated for her beauty and mental accomplifhments, 


had been lately created maid of honour to the queen, 


and foon acquired an entire afcendant over the affec- 
tions of Henry. He endeavoured, by every method, 
to feduce her, but the yirtue or ambition of Anne 
refifted all his arts; and the king perceiving that 
there was no other method of gratifying his paflion, 
determined to make her his partner im the throne. 
But it was no eafy tafk to repudiate the aunt of 
Charles V. Many difficulties oppofed every ftep of 
the procefs, 

A. D. 1527. Before any advances could be made, 
it was neceflary that the bull of pope Julius fhould 
be annulled at Rome; a proceeding which no pontiff 
would be willing to adopt. Clement, though flill a 
prifoner to, Charles, was defirous of procuring the 
favour of, Henry, who was alone able to aflift him 
in his diftrefs : he therefore liftened to the propofals 
of that monarch, and feemed. willing to annul the 
bull of his predeceffor. He granted’ a commiffion 
to Wolfey to examine, as legate, the validity of the 
marriage, and promifed to expedite a bull of divorce. 
But Clement, with all his dexterity and addrefs, 
wanted intrepidity, firmnels, and integrity. Charles V.. 
difcovered his intentions; and threatened, if he fa- 
voured the Englifh monarch, to fummon a general: 
council, and caufe him to be depofed, onaccount of 
his being a natural fon of Julian of Medicis. At the 
fame time, he flattered him with the hopes of re- 
eftablifhing his family in the dutchy of Florence, if 
he complied with his defires. The offers and threaten- 
ings of Charles were too. powerful for Clement to 
withftand.: he granted a new commiffion, in which . 
cardinal Campeggio was joined with Wolley,. for 
trying the: validity. of the king’s marriage. .But he. 
could not be induced to promife, that he would not 
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recall this commiffion. Campeggio artfully pro- 
tracted his departure for England, and when he 
arrived there with a bull in the ftile requefted by 
-Henry, he refufed to communicate it to any perfon 
except the king and Wolfley. Nor could this bull be 


executed till the marriage was pronounced illegal 5 - 


and accordingly the two legates proceeded to examine 
the validity of the marriage. 

A.D. 1529: The king and queen were both cited 
to appear before this tribunal; and Henry; when 
called, anfwered readily to hisname. But the queen, 
inftead of anfwering to her’s, rofe from her feat, 
threw “herfelf at the feet of her hufband, and ad- 
drefled him in the moft pathetic terms. She began 
with obferving, that fhe was a ftranger in his domi- 
nions, deftitute of friends, of countfel, of affiftance; 
expofed to all the injultice which her enemies were 
pleated to heap upon her. She told him, that her 
conduét, ever fince their marriage, had_ been irre- 
proachable; and protefted, that he had received her 
a virgin to his bed. She added, that in efpoufing 
him, fhe had followed the advice of thofe able princes, 
Henry VII. and Ferdinand the Catholic. She ex- 
prefied her fufpicion of the legates, appealed from 
them to the pope ; and, after making the king a low 


reverence, fhe left the court, nor would fhe ever after | 
appear before the legates. Henry did not attempt to” 


. reproach her with any crime: on the contrary, he 
declared that fhe had ever been a dutiful and affec- 
tionate wife, and that the whole tenor of her behaviour 
had been conformable to the ftriteft rules of probity 
and honour. But he ftill infifted on the feruples with 
which he had been agitated. He mentioned the con- 
fummation of her marriage with his brother Arthur, 
declared his doubts of the validity. of pope Julius’s 
difpenfation ; and exprefied his defire that the court 
might give judgment according to the rules of equity 
and religion, 

The legates now proceeded in their commiffion, 
and firlt examined into the proofs of the confum- 
mation of Arthur’s marriage with Catherine. And 
it mutt be: owned by every impartial enquirer, that 
the fa& was eftablifhed as far as the nature of the 
tranfaétion would admit of proof. Every perfon now 
expected that the fentence of divorce would be foon 
pronounced, but that moment was ftill at a great 
diftance. Campeggio fpun out the trial, till he 
received his final inftructions from Rome; when he 
burnt the decretal bull, and declared that the caufe 
was evoked to Rome. Henry thought himfelf fure 
of obtaining his wifhes, when he was informed of 
this mortifying tranfaction. He fufpected Wolfey of 
treachery, and from that moment we may juftly date 
the fall of that powerful minifter. Both the emperor 
and Catherine made the wtmoft efforts to ruin him in 
the king’s opinion: they were at great pains to pro- 
pagate reports, by means of their agents, wholly 
calculated to accomplihh his deftruction. The dukes 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, at the head of a powerful 
party, exerted all their influence to fupplant him in 
the royal favour, and embraced every opportunity of 
mifreprefenting his actions. But, perhaps, all their 
endeavours, added to the envy and malignancy of 
the world, would not have been fufficient to have 
effected his diferace, without the powerful affiftance 
of Anne Boleyn, who had now gained an entire 
afcendency over the mind of her royal lover. Affifted 
by her powerful influence, Wolfey funk under the 
complicated weight. 

Every body expected that the difgrace of the car- 
dinal would have immediately followed the evocation 
of the caufe to Rome; but they were deceived. 
Henry had fo much command over his paffion, as 
hot to intimate any diflike to the proceedings of his 
minifter ; but Campeggio had no fooner received his 
audience of leave, than Henry, in order to divert 
the chagrin refulting from his difappointment, made 
a progrefs through feveral of the counties adjacent 
to his capital, without taking the cardinal with him. 
From this neglect Wolfey prognotticated that his fall 
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was at no great diftance. He, however, ftill con- 
tinued to difcharge the duties of his office; and ob- 
ferving no alteration in the behaviour of the courtiers 
towards him, he began to flatter himfelf that his 
diferace was not abfolutely determined. But his 
enemies, with’ Anne Boleyn at their head; had fo 
prepoffeffed the king, during his abfence; againft the 
minifter, that on his return to London, the dukes of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, both fworn enemies to Wollfey, 
were fent to demand the great feal, which Wolfey 
thought proper to refufe, afferting, that he held ir 
by patent during his life. The next day they re- 
turned with orders under the kinp’s fignet; and 
Wolfey immediately delivered the feal into their 
hands. The king immediately gave it to Sir Tho- 
mas More, a ian of letters, virtue, and integrity. 
Wolfey was ordered to retire from York palace 
which, though it belonged to the archiepifcopal ze, 
was feized by Henry, and became afterwards the 
refidence of the’ kings of Fneland, under the title 
of Whitehall. A cupboard of maffy gold, a thou- 
{arid pieces of holland, which had belonged to him 
with all his rich furniture, were converted to the 
king’s ufe. Wolfey himifelf retired to Afher, a 
country-feat le poffeffed on the banks of the Thames 
where he difmiffed his numerous retinue. : 

Henry was, however, for fome time, willing to 
fufpend the blow which overwhelmed his favourite ; 
but his enemies, particularly Anne Boleyn, fo ex- 
afperated the king againit him by falfe accufa- 
tions, that he gave him up to the profecution of the 
parliament. ‘The Houle of Lords prefented an 
acculation againft the cardinal, confifting of fosty- 
four articles ; but all of them fo vague and indeter. 
minate, that the Commons rejected the bill, Thomas 
Cromwell, formerly one of his domeftics; defended 
him in that affembly with a force and courage which; 
inftead of hurting his fortune, as might have been 
expected, laid the foundation of that favour which 
he afterwards enjoyed with. the king, True merit 
fometimes acquires an afcendant. over vicious minds. 
But the oppofition of the Commons was not fufficient 


| eo divert the dreadful ftorm that threateted to over- 


whelm this once- powerful minifter. He was con- 
demned, on pretence of his having follicited bulls 
from Rome, though the king had given his confent 
to that meafure; and the cardinal was never able to 
recover from this difgrace: he fell a facrifice to the 
envy and malevolence of his enenues. The king, 
however, would not fuffer this profecution to be car- 
ried to extremities » he even granted him a pardon for 
all offences, reftcred him part of his plate ard fur- 
niture ; and continued, from time to timé, to intimate; 
that he {till entertained for him his former affections. 

Clement, by his duplicity, greatly augmerited the 
prejudices already entertained by the Englith againft 
the Romifh church, This was fufficiently evident 
by the conduét of the parliament. The utmoft free- 
doms wete ufed with the characters of the facred 
colleges. Some members of the Houfe of Commons 
having attacked the’ impofitions of the clergy, and 
the various attempts they had made to ufurp an 
authority in civil matters, no Offence was taken, 
though their’ invectives were remarkably fevere. 
One of them had even the boldnefs to advance fuch 
tenets, that even the deifts of our times would fcruple 
to defend publicly. He faid, That as the vaft variety 
of theological opinions which had, at different times, 
prevailed in the world, could not poffibly. be known 
and examined by individuals, their wifeft method 
was to fufpend their judgment with regard to all; 
and that the only religion obligatory on the human 
race, was the belief of one Supreme Being, and the 
practice of virtue. Fither, bifhop of Rochefter, 
complained, on this occafion, of the temerity of the 
Commons; and accufed them of having formed a 
defign, founded on heretical and Lutheran principles, 
of robbing the church of her patrimony, and over- 
turning the national religion, The duke of Norfolk 
undertook their defence, brit made ufe or terms 


perhaps 
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perhaps fomewhat indecent. He faid, “ That the 
ereateft clerks were not always the wifeft men.” 
“Your obfervation may be right,” replied Rochefter,” 
“but I have not known, in my time, any fools that 
have proved great clerks.” This reflection difpleafed 
the Commons, who. complained of it to the king, 
and the bifhop was obliged to put a fayourable con- 
ftruction on his words, So greatly was the power of 
the hierarchy fallen in the opinion of this capricious 
monarch, 

Henry, inftead of condemning the Commons for 
their fevere attacks, was pleafed to find that the 
clergy muft depend folely on his power. He had 
more than once determined to throw off all depend- 
ence upon Rome, though, at the fame time, he 
trembled at the thoughts of herefy. He had de- 
fended the Catholic Church againft Luther, and his 
pride would not fuffer him to acknowledge that he 
was now convinced of hiserror. He had no hopes 
of fucceeding in his follicitations for a divorce from 
Rome. The policy of Clement VII. and the in- 
trigues and power of Charles V. had abundantly 
convinced him, that every attempt of that kind would 
prove abortive. A treaty had been lately concluded 
between the emperor and the pope; by which it was 
tipulated, ‘* That the emperor fhould reftore to the 
family of Medicis the dutchy of Florence, on the 
fame footing as before the war: that he fhould caufe 
Kevenna and Cervia to be delivered to the pope: 
that he fhould put him in poffeffion of. Modena and 
Reggio: that he fhould affift him in making himfelf 
mafter of Ferrara: that Francifco Sforza fhould be 
reftgred to Milan: that the pope and the emperor 
fhould employ their temporal ‘and fpiritual arms 
againft the heretics of Germany : that Alexander de 
Medicis fhould efpoufe Margaret, the emperor’s 
natural daughter: that the pope fhould grant the 
emperor a fourth of the ecclefiaftical revenues in his 
dominions, in order to enable him to carry on the 
war again{t the Turks; and that he fhould abfolve 
all who had been any way concerned in the taking 
and facking of Rome.” . 

This treaty was foon after followed by another, 
between the emperor and Francis I. on the bafis of 
that concluded at Madrid. By this treaty the em- 
peror agreed to wave, for the prefent, his claim wpon 
Burgundy. Francis engaged to pay two millions of 
crowns for the ranfom of his children; to withdraw 
his troops from Italy ; tocede to Charles the govern- 
ment of Flanders and Artois; to reftore the county 
of Afti, with all that he ftill retained in the kingdom 
of Naples; to efpoufe Eleanor; queen-dowager of 
Portugal, the emperor’s fifter; and to re-eftablith the 
heirs of the late duke of Bourbon in all the eftates 
of that family, which had been confifcated. 

Thete treaties reftored peace to Italy, and Clement 
no longer depended on Henry’s affiftance. It was 
therefore neceffary to have recourfe to fome other 
expedient, or drop all thoughts. of obtaining a di- 
~ vorce from Catherine. -Dr. Thomas Cranmer,\a 
fellow of Jefus College, Cambridge, difcovered a 
method which. feemed to promife the removal of 
every difficulty. He. propofed to confult all the 
univerfities of Europe with regard to this contro- 
verted point; alledging, that if they agreed to ap- 
prove the king’s marriage with Catherine, his Ma- 
jelty’s fcruples muft ceafe of courfe: if they con- 
demned it, the pope would find it difficult to. refitt 
the opinion of all the learned, when joined with the 
follicitations of fo great a monarch, Henry was 
highly delighted with this propofal, and determined 
to carry it immediately into execution. He alfo 
found, upon inquiry, that Cranmer was a perfon of 
acknowledged piety, learning, and moderation, and 
therefore determined to ‘have him near his perfon. 
Accordingly he fent for him to court, entered into 
conyerfation with him, and conceived an high opinion 
of his, parts and underftanding. In the mean time, 
he,difpatched his agents to colleét the opinions of the 
uhiverfities of Europe, 
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A. D.1530.. It was hot long before Henry ob. 
tained his defire. ‘The uniyertities of Paris, Orleans, 
Bourges, Thoulouie, Angiers, Venice, Ferrara, Padua; 
Bologna, Oxford and Cambridge, pronoufced a de- 
cifion agreeable to his. wifhes.. They maintained, 
“ That the marriage of a perton with his brother’s 
widow was contrary to the divine law; and, confe- 
fequently, could not be authorifed by any difpen- 
fation.” 

But this decifion had no effect upon the court of 
Rome; they ftill refufed to liften to Henry’s remon- 
ftrances. A. fpirited letter was therefore written to 
the pope, figned by the principal prelates and nobility 
of England; in which, after mentioning the many 
good offices which the king had- formerly done for 
his Holinefs, the judgment of fo many learned uni- 
verfities, and the little regard he had paid to all thefe 
weighty confiderations; they plainly told him, “ that 
if he continued to antufe and deceive the Enelifh mo- 
narch in the affair of the divorce, they would re- 
nounce their connections with thefee of Rome, and 
do themfelves that juftice which they had fo long 
demanded in vain from his Holinefs.” 

During thefe tranfactions, Wolfey refided at a 
country-houfe at Richmond, a feat he had received 
as a prefent from Henry, in return for Hampton- 
Court. He had been reinftated.in the revenues of 
his archbifhopric, and thofe of the fee of Win- 
chefter. He even entertained hopes of again recover- 
ing the king’s favour. ‘The courtiers were alarmed, 
and procured an order for him to remove to his 
archiepifcopal fee. He immediately obeyed, and 
retired to Cawood, in Yorkfhire, where he applied 
himfelf ftriétly to execute the duties of his ecclefi- 
aftical charge. Nor did he labour in vain. The 
affiduity with which he difcharged his paftoral duties, 
his charity to the poor, his hofpitality, and the ob- 
liging reception he gave to all who vifited him in his 
retreat, foon gained him the love and efteem of all 
orders of men in the neighbourhood of his refidence. 
Wolley, for the firft time, now became truly popu- 
lar. But he was not long fuffered to enjoy this hap- 
pinefs unmolefted. The earl of Northumberland 
and Sir Peter Walfh were fent down to arreft him for 
high-treafon, and to condu& him to London. No 
regard was paid to his ecclefiaftical charaéter; the 
privileges of the church were no longer regarded. 
Wolfey made no oppofition to the royal orders , 
he immediately fet out for London with fome degree 
of chearfulneis. They were met upon the road by 
Sir Wilham Kingfton, conftable of the Tower, at 
the head of a party of the guards. But the cardinal, 
partly by the fatigues of his journey, and partly by 
the great anxiety of his mind, was feized with a dii- 
order, which foon turned to a dyfentery ; fo that he 
reached Leicefter-abbey with the utmoft difficulty. 
He perceived his diffolution was approaching ; and 
told the abbot and monks, who advanced to receive 
him with great refpet, that he was come to lay his 
bones among them. He was immediately carried to 
his bed, from which he never more arofe, The folly 
of ambitious purfuits, and the vanity. of human 
grandeur, now appeared in their genuine colours, 
and he fincerely regretted the time he had fpent in 
affiduoufly ftudying the head{trong paffions of an 
ungrateful prince. <‘ Had I” faid he, ‘¢ferved my 
God as diligently as I ferved my king, he would not 
have forfaken me in my grey hairs.” With thefe 
reflections Wolfey paid the debt of nature on the 
twenty-third of November, in the fixtieth year of 
his age; and was interred. at his own requeft, in the 
chapel of Leicefter-abbey. 

This great minifter exhibits a ftriking example of 
the folly and weaknefs of thofe who miftake the paths 


racter has, been loaded, perhaps unjuftly, with the 
moft violent reproaches. Great allowances. fhould 
certainly be made for the obftinacy and violence of 
Henry’s temper: Wolfey was often obliged to purfue 
meafures his better judgment condemned. . His fuc- 
ceflor's 


of ambition for the paths of happinefs. »His cha-. 
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ceffors could not hold the helm of government with 
fo fteady a hand: they were far more criminal than 
the cardinal, The ambition he entertained of filling 
St. Peter’s chair proceeded, perhaps, in part at leaft, 
from a defire he entertained of being ferviceable to 
his country in that important ftation. Henry him- 
felf, when informed of the death of the cardinal, 
regretted his lofs, and {poke of him in the moft 
favourable terms: and it fliould be remembered, 
that a minifter who is odious to the nation he governs, 
cannot be tranfmitted, in very favourable colours, to 
potterity. 

A.D. 1531. The parliament that met foon after. 
the death of Wolfey, made ufe of the fame ac that 
had deftroyed the cardinal, to enrich the crown, at 
the expence of the clergy. The legantine power of 
Wolfey, though exercifed with the king’s confent, 
had been the caufe of his fall, andthe clergy were 
confidered as having participated in his guilt, be- 
ccaufe they had fubmicted to an authority now declared 
illegal. The example of Wolicy had fufficiently 
convinced the ecclefiaftics, that it would be in vain 
to offer any apology for their conduct: they fub- 
mitted to the king’s pleafure, and were glad to pur- 
chafe a pardon at the expence of one hundred and 
eighteen thoufand, eight hundred and forty pounds. 
It was alfo required of them, that they fhould acknow- 
ledge Henry ‘the protector, and fupreme head of the 
church of England.” Some of them, indeed, pro- 
cured a claufe to be inferted, which invalidated the 
whole conceffion ; it ran in thefe terms, “So far as is 
permitted by the law of Chrift.” 

The whole proceedings of Henry fufiiciently 
thewed, that he was determined to humble his clergy. 
He knew he fhould be fupported in all his meafures 
by the Commons, who fhewed a ftrong defire to 
mortify the ecclefiaftics ;_ nor did he apprehend any 


oppofition from the temporal lords. The Proteftant {i 


religion was at this time fecretly favoured by many 

erfons in England, where the writings and fermons 
of Wickliff and his difciples had, many years fince, 
diMfipated, in part, the mift of ignorance and _fuper- 
{tition from the minds of the people; who being, at 
the fare time, opprefled by the pope’s uturpations, 
and {candalized by the lewd and immoral bulls of the 
late pontifis who had filled St. Peter’s chair, were 
very defirous of an opportunity to deliver themfelves 
from fuch an intolerable and difgraceful yoke. But 
however defirous the Commons might be of humbling 
the clergy, they were greatly alarmed at the king’s 
having revived the obfolete’ ftatute of provifors. 
Moft of them had, in fome manner or other, main- 
tained caufes in the legantine court, and therefore 
were as liable to the penalties of that ftatute as the 
clergy themlelves , and the rigour with which Henry 
had treated that body, made them apprehenfive for 
their own fafety. They therefore prefented a petition 
to the king, requefting that they might be included 
in the pardon preparing to be iffued for the clergy. 
Their defire was granted, and the Commons extolled 
the clemency of Henry to the fkies. 

A.D. 1532. The parliament proceeded fill farther 
at their next meeting, with regard to the power of the 
‘Roman pontiff in England. An act ‘was pafied 
againft levying the annates, or firft. fruits, a tax 
hitherto paid to the pope for granting bulls to the 
new prelates. This flatute declared, ‘* That the 
kingdom was impoverifhed by the great fums paid 
to the Roman pontiff: that, fince the fecond year of 
the late reign, above one hundred and fixty thoufand 
pounds had been fent to Rome on account of annates 
‘or firft-fruits, palls and bulls for bifhoprics : that the 
annates had been originally defigned as a contribution 
for fupporting a war againft the infidels ; but as they 
were not applied to that purpofe, it was decreed, that 
they fhould not be paid for the future : that no more 
than five per cent. of the annual revenue fhould be 
given for the bulls of bifhoprics : that if the pope 
fhould refufe to grant them upon thefe terms, the 
bifhop eleé&t fhould be prefented by the king to the 
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metropolitan of the province, in order to be confe- 


erated; but fhould the metropolitan refufe confecra- 


tion, on pretence of wanting palls»and bulls, two 
prelates appointed by the king fhould perform the 
ceremony, and the elect fhould then be confidered as 
lawfully confecrated; The parliament, however, at 


the fame time, declared; that the king should be at 


liberty to annul or confirm this act, within a limited 


time; and if, in that interval, he fhould compromife 
his difference with the court. of Rome, it fhould ob- 
tain the force of a law; but fhould the pope, on 
account of this a¢t} endeavour to difturb the peace 
of the kingdom with the fentences of excommuni- 


cation and interdict, thefe cenfures fhould be utterly 
» difrezarded. 


All ecclefiaftics were forbid to receive 
or publith fuch cenfures, and enjoined to celebrate 
divine fervice in the fame manner as if they had never 


| been iffued.” After pafling this act, they proceeded 


to examine the oath to the pope, adminiftered. to the 
bifhops on their inftallation ; and were on the point 
of abolifhing it, when the breaking out of the plague 
at Weftminfter occafioned their being ptorogued. 

It was now fufficiently evident 'to the whole nation, 
that Henry’s intention was to marry Anne Boleyn s 
and either force the pope to agree to his meaiures, or 
withdraw his obedience from the holy fee. The 
chancellor, Sir Thomas More, aman of ftriét virtues 
incapable of making his’ religion fubmiflive to his 
intereft, and, ac the fame time, too much a philofopher 
to be over follicitous to advance his fortune, begged 
leave to refign the feals, and retired from, that ele- 
vated ftation with more joy than an ambitious perfon 
would have felt in being placed:in that exalted feat 
of power. Soon afier the refignation; Warham, 
archbifhop of Canterbury, paid the debt of nature ; 
an event which gave Henry no fmall fatisfaction, as 
he flattered himfelf he fhould now eafily procure the 
affair of his divorce to be determined in his own do- 
minions. For though the deceafed prelate was con- 
vinced that Henry’s marriage with Catherine was 
unlawful, yet he was too much:devyoted to the: fee of 
Rome to do.any act, or exert his own authority in 
oppofition to the papal power. The king named for 
his fucceffor Dr. Thomas Cranmer, and he, was foon 
after placed in the archiepifcopal chair. 

Henry had exerted all his influence to prévail upon 
Catherine to withdraw-her appeal from Rome; but 
all his attempts praving abortive, and. a. treaty of 
offenfive alliance being concluded with Francis I. 
he privately married Anne Boleyn on the fourteenth 
of November. » Her ‘father, mother, and brother, 
together with her uncle the duke of Norfolk, and 
archbifhop Cranmer, were prefent at the ceremony. 

A.D. 1533. The queen, foon became. pregnant, 
and Henry publicly owned his marriage. “Vhis  cir- 
cumftance rendered it neceflary that Catherine’s di- 
yorce fhould now ‘be finifhed and it was determined 
in the council, that the archbifhop should pronounce 
the fentence. © Accordingly: Cranmer repaired» to 
Dunftable, in the neighbourhood of which the queen 
refided,” and cited Catherine to apy ear. As fhe took 
not the leaft notice of ithe citation, fhe was deelared 
contumacious, and the primate proceeded. to the 
examination of the caufe. Theeyidences of Arthur’s 
confummation of his marriage were produced; the 
opinions of the univerfities were read ; together with 
the judgment pronounced two years betore by the 
convocations both of Canterbury and York: and 
after thefe preparatory fteps, Cranmer annulled the 
king’s marriage with Catherine, as unlawful... He 
alfo, by a fubfequent fentence, ratified the ling’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, . who was ioon after 
publicly crowned with the greateft pomp and cere- 
mony. On the feventh of September, the new queen 
was lafely delivered of a daughter, who received the 
name of Elizabeth, and afterwards fwayed the {ceptre 
of England with fuch honour and applaufe. Henry 
immediately. conferred on her the title of princeds 
of Wales, though fhe was cnly the prefumptive’ heir 
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The intelligence of thefe tranfaétions no fooner 
reached Rome, than the whole confiftory was in the 
moft violent ferment. The cardinals of the imperial 
fa&tion urged the pope to launch the dreadful bolt of 
excommunication againit the Englifh monarch; but 
the pontiff could not be prevailed upon to proceed 
any farther than to threaten Henry with that fentence, 
if he annulled not the criminal aéts he had committed 
within a limited time. The mediation of Francis I. 
who had entered into ‘a negotiation with Clement for 
the marriage of his fecond fon, the duke of Orleans, 
with Catherine of Medicis, the pope’s niece, feemed, 
however, likely to_produce an accommodation. Henry. 
was prevailed upon to fubmit his caufe to the holy 
fee, provided the cardinals of the imperial party were 
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excluded from the Roman confiftory during the trial, 


and the pope was difpofed to gratify his defire. A day 
was even appointed for the return of the mefienger 
with Henry’s definitive anfwer ; but the courier who 
carried the king’s acquiefcence in writing, was de- 
tained by accident beyond the limited time. _ In vain 
did the bifhop of Paris requeft the pope to wait a 
few days for the meffenger: Clement was fo highly 
exafperated, that he would liften to no remonftrances. 
He entered the confiftory enflamed with anger ; and, 
with a precipitation fatal to the power of the Roman 
fee, pronounced the legitimacy of Henry’s marriage 
with Catherine, and declared him excommunicated if 
he refufed to obey the fentence. Two days after, the 
meflenger arrived; but the evil was not to be redreffed. 
The obedience of England, one of the richeft jewels 
in the papal crown, was loft by this hafty decifion. 
A kingdom the moft devoted of any in Europe to 
the apoftolical fee, was become its  irreconcileable 
enemy. Two days patience would have prevented 
this alarming event. 


AvD. 1534. The parliament met on.the fifteenth | 


of January, and continued to enact laws wholly fub- 
verlive of the papal: authority. They had already 
profcribed all appeals to Rome, and all the rights 
and regulations of the apoftolic chamber. The people 
had for fome years been perfuaded, that a general 
council was far fuperior to the Roman pontiff; it 
was now publicly maintained, that the pope was only 
a bifhop, and that his power extended no farther than 
the limits of his own diocefe..:The people, the par- 
liament, and even the clergy, adopted this opinion. 
The ftatute of Henry IV. againft heretics was mode- 
rated. By -another  ftatute 1t was declared, that no 
fynod or convocation of the clergy fhould be affembled 
without the king’s permiffion ; that his majefty fhould 
nominate fixteen perfons from the parliament, and as 
many from the clergy, to examine the canons and 
conftitutions of the church, with a power to abolifh 
fuch as were ufelefs, and confirm thofe that were ne- 
ceflary. The parliament next confirmed the ftatute 
againit annates: it was enacted, ‘¢ That for the future 
the pope fhould have no fhare in the election or con- 
firmation of bifhops; but that, when a fee became 


vacant, the king fhould fend to the chapter a congé 


d’elire, or licence, to elect a new bifhop; and if the 


election fhould not be made in twelve days after the. 


date of the licence, the right of chufing fhould fall 
to the king: that the bifhop eleét fhould {wear fealty 
to his majefty: that no perfon fhould prefume to 
apply to the bifhop of Rome for bulls, palls, or any 


other religious purpofe: that Peter-pence, together | 


with all procurations, delegations, bulls, and difpen- 
fations, iffued by the court of Rome, fhould be 


entirely abolifhed': that the archbifhop of Canterbury — 


fhouid be empowered to grant fuch difpenfations as 
were confiftent with the law of God, provided that 
part of the money thence arifing fhould be paid into 
the king’s exchequer : that all religious houfes, whe-. 
ther exempted or non-exempted, fhould be fubject to 
the vifitation of the archbifhop : that the king’s mar- 
riage with Catherine fhould be deemed, null and void ; 
and that the fucceffion fhould be fettled upon the 
iffue of his lawful wife Anne, whether maleor female.” 
This parliament alfo paffed an act of attainder againft 
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Elizabeth Barton, commonly called, “‘ The holy Maid’ 
of Kent,” and her accomplices, in a treafonable at- 
tempt to raife difturbances in the kingdom. . 

This woman had been long fubject to hyfteric fits, 
during which her body. was thrown into unufual-con- 
vulfions, and fhe frequently uttered mahy ftrange 


| and incoherent expreffions ; whence the 1gnorant and 


credulous multitude were induced to believe that fhe 
{poke by the infpiration of heaven. The party who 
{till fupported the pope’s authority, confidered this 
perfon as a proper initrument to gain profelytes to 
their party, and condemn the methods that had been 


| taken to procure the divorce. They, however, waited 


till the belief of her having an immediate intercourfé 
with heaven was eftablifhed with the people. This 
being effetted, they taught her to declaim againft the 
new doétrines, which fhe called herefy , againft in- 
novations in ecclefiaftical government, and againtt the 
king’s divorce from Catherine. She even. at latt had 
the boldnefs to-affert, ‘‘ that if the king profecuted 
his divorce, and married another woman, he fhould 
not wear the crown a month longer, but fhould die 
the death of a villain.” Henry, for fome time, ne- 

leéted to take any notice of this woman ; he con- 
fidered her pretended prophecies as the effects of a 
diftempered brain, and which would be difregarded 
as foon as they ceafed to be a novelty. But finding 
that fhe was fupported, not only by the monks, but 
alfo by the pope’s agents in England, he refolved to 
proceed againft her with the utmoft feverity. | Both 
the maid herfelf and her accomplices were accordingly 
examined in the Star-chamber, where they readiy 
confeffed all the particulars of their guilt, and fut- 
fered the punifhment infliéted by the parliament. 
The deteétion of this impofture tended greatly to 
injure the credit of the ecclefiaftics, efpecially the 
monks, who now became the objects of Henry’s 
refentment. 

During thefe tranfactions, intelligence of the ex- 
communication fulminated by Clement reached Eng- 
land, and added greatly to the general ferment. The 
appeal of the king toa general council of the clergy 
was affixed to all the wates of the churches. The 
convocation declared, that the bifhop of Rome had 
no authority in England; and that the power which 
he and his predeceflors had hitherto exercifed there, 
was nothing more than an ufurpation tolerated by its 
kings. Thus was the church of England totally 
feparated from the authority of the Roman fee; and 
thofe who pretended that no great kingdom could 
throw off the fubjection of the pope without the moft 
imminent danger, now faw that a fingle blow was 
fufficient to overthrow this venerable Coloffus. 

Soon after the rifing of the parliament, Henry 


fent commiffioners through the whole kingdom, to 


adminifter the oath of allegiance and fucceffion to all 
his fubjeéts ; and Fiher, bifhop of Rochefter, and 
Sir Thomas More, refufing to take it, were com- 
mitted to the Tower. But though Henry had re- 
nounced the pope’s authority, he was far from being 
a friend to the reformers.. Their tenets were, how- 
ever, embraced by great numbers of the Englith, 
and all ranks of men were difpofed to favour their 
attempts to remove many of the fuperftitious practices 
from the public worfhip. ‘The king’s, book againit 
Luther had done him honour with the Catholics; 
and the anfwer of that icformer, who treated him 
with a fovereign contempt, failed not to wound his 
vanity.. He did not, therefore, abandon the tenets 
of the Roman church, though he denied the. autho- 
rity of the pontiff. His minifters and courtiers knew 
not. which religion to, adopt;-they wavered between 
both, and feemed extremely cautious of declaring 
their real opinions. The duke of Norfolk, and 
Gardener, bifhop of Winchefter, who were. firmly 
attached to. the.ancient religion, though they pre- 
tended to. acknowledge the king’s fupréemacy,. ufed 
every method in their power to exafperatc, Fienry 
againft the reformers, On the other hand, the new 
queen, with archbifhop Cranmer, and _iecretary 

Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, who were friends to the, proteftants, art- 
fully excited his refentment againft the Holy See, 
while they themfelves profeffed the eftablifhed faith. 
Thus the profeffors of both religions were equally 
obnoxious to perfecution. It was..as criminal to 
acknowledge the pope’s fupremacy as, to embrace the _ 
teriets of Luther. . The, prior of the Carthufian 
monks, the prior of Hexham, Benafe; a monk of 
Sion college, and John Ffaile, vicar of Ifeworth, 
together with three monks of the Charterhoufe, were 
put to death for denying the king’s fupremacy. This 
ieverity was a prelude to thofe fanguinary {cenes that 
difgrace the clofe of Henry’s reign. 

“At the fame time, the reformers felt the weight of 
Henry’s violent hand. The fpirit of liberty cherifhed 
by that whole fect alarmed the rapacious monarch, 
and he was determined to employ perfecution and 
violence againft them; but he fhould have remem- 
bered, that. the zeal of fectaries 1s always increafed 


by oppofition. A gentleman of the Temple, and a 
clergyman, having embraced the doctrines of the 


Reformation, were feized by the government, and 
put to the torture. ‘Their fufferings proved too 
{trong for their zeal; they abjured, the tenets of 
Luther, and were fet at liberty. But feeling after- 
wards the deepeft compunctions for their timidity, 
they boldly preached againft the fuperftitions of the 
eftablifhed religion, and were condemned to the flames. 
It was expected by their enemies, that they would 
again recant when brought to the {take but. they 


were miftaken : they fuffered with the moft unfhaken 


was not longer. by water than by land.” 


‘Fifher had, for many years, enjoyed. the confidence 
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intrepidity ; and even in the midit of their torments, 
gloried in the tenets they had before inculcated. 
Another difciple of the reformers, when furrounded 
with the flames, embraced, with a tranfport of joy, 
the faggots which were to-put a period to his life. 
It was not, indeed, eafy to avoid the danger of in- 
curring the kme’s difpleafure ; his mifplaced zeal 
confidered the. moft innocent actions as heretical. 
To teach children the Lord’s prayer in. the vulgar 
tongue, to read the tranflation of the New Telfta- 
ment, to fpeak againft pilgrimages, and to neglect 
the fafts of the church, were confidered as. highly 
criminal, and punifhed with the utmoft feverity. 
The jealoufy and cruelty of the Spanith inquifition 
feemed to dire€&t the proceedings of the Englith 
government. 

~ Nor were thefe inftances of his zeal for the tenets 
of the Romith church fufficient to fatisty the Catho- 
lics: they confidered his revolt from the pope to be 
equally criminal with denying the fundamental doc- 
trines of Chriftiamity. One Peyto, a Francifcan friar, 
who preached before him, had the boldnefs to. de- 
clare, “ That many lying prophets had deceived him, 
but he, as the true Micajah, warned him, that the 
dogs fhould lick. his blood, as they had done the 
blood of Ahab.” The king, notwich{tanding the 
violence of his temper, took no notice of this imfult. 
But the next Sunday, he ordered Dr.Corren to preach 
in the Royal Chapel ; and he juttified the king’s pro- 
ceedings, and called Peytoa rebel, aflanderer, a doe 
and a traitor. He was interrupted in the midft of his 
haraneue by another .Franciican, who.told, him he 
was one of the lying prophets, who endeavoure! to 
eftablifh: the fucceffion .to the crown, by adultery. 
Henry impoied filence on this petulant churchman, 
and he was fummoned before the council., But this 
did not intimidate the friar: for being told by one of 
the counfellors, that he ought to be thrown, into the 
Thames, he anfwered, ‘That the road_toheaven 


A.D. 1535.  Fither, bifhop of Rochefter, and Sir 
Thomas More, were. {tll ‘confined in the ‘Tower. 
They were both men of great parts and learning. 


of Henry, and was a. prelate of great virtue and 
erudition. The pope, who confidered his fufferings 


as the confequence of his attachment to the holy fee, 


fent him a cardinal’s hat during his confinement in 
the Tower. But this promotion could not ¢xempt 
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' forfook him: 


alarming difpute: 
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him from punifhment. He was at lat brought to 
his trial, and refufing to take the oath of fuprémacy, 


was found guilty; and’ condemned to lofe his life. 


He received the notice of his execution with great 
‘eompofure; and fubmitted to the fatal blow with 
Jealmnefs and intrepidity. Great pains had been ufed 


to prevail upon Sit Thomas More’ to take the oath 
of fupremacy ; but he refufed every offer, and fella 
viétim to the fanguinary malevolence of Henty. 
When conduéted to the feaffold; neither the ferenity 
of his mind, nor the ufual chearfulnefs of his temper; 
He begged the executioner to ftay till 
he had put fide his beard, ‘for (added he) it never 
committed treafon.” The humour; the virtue, and 
the refolution of this gfeat man, will be remembered 
with applaufe, while the malevolence of his enemies 
will be recollested with deteftation: 
Paul TI. who had lately fucceeded Clement VII. 
inthe papal chair, had flattered Kimfelf with being 
able to reconcile Heriry to the Roman fee. He had 
always favoured Henry’s caufe before his advancement 
to the papacy, and even gained the friendfhip of that 


capricious monarch. Senfible of the lofs the apoftolic 


fee muft fuftain by a breach with Eneland, he was 
very defirous of putting a friendly period to this 
A negotiation was accordingly 
opened, and feemed to promife a favourable iffue, 
when the news of Fifher’s execution re-kindled the 
rage of the facred college. A cardinal put to death 
in defence of the rights of the holy fee, merited the 
fevereft vengeance, and the pontiff haftened to fulmi- 
nate the thunders of the Vatican. Henry was cited 


to appear at the’ pope’s tribunal, with all his adhe- 


rents, within ninety days; and in café of difobedi 
ence, the king was declared to be excommunicated, 


and his marriage with Anne Boleyn illegitimate; his 


fubjets were freed from all oaths of allegiance ; his 
kingdom was given up to the ambition of the firft 
invader; and his. leagues with all Catholic ‘princes 
were diffolved. Paul, however, thought proper to 
delay the publication of thefe cehfures till it fhould 
appear that an accommodation with England was 
abfolutely defpetate ; and till Charles V. at this time 
violently preffed by the Turks and the proteltant 
princes of Germany, fhould be in a condition to 
execute the violent meafures of the confiftory. 

Henry was not in the leaft intimidated by thé 
threatenings of the pope: the thunder of the Vati- 
can was no longer terrible to the Englifh. ‘The 
league of Smalcalde, in whichthe German reformers 
affaumed the name of Proteftants, had eompofed a 
formidable barrier to the ambition of Charles V. 
The kings of France and England made fome. ad- 
vances to be admitted into this confederacy. ‘They 
well knew, that a conformity of fentiments, as well 

3 of political interefts, was heceflary for this pur- 
pofe; and the rigid treatment their reformed fubjects 
had experienced in both kingdoms, muft. induce the 
German princes to think they could not rely upon 
them as fincere allies. Francis and Henry, there- 
fore, pretended to a conformity of fentiments with 
them, and that they were defirous of eftablifhing the 
Reformation in their dominions, Butas the German, 
princes fufpected the fincerity of their declarations, 
they refufed to enter. into an alliance with them, but 
upon certain conditions. Thofe delivered to the 
Englith ambaffadors were in fubftance as follows : 

“ That Henry fhould approve and embrace the 
Augfburg confeflion of faith, and defend it in a free 
council with all his power: that he fhould approve 
of no place, for holding a council without their con- 
fent; that if the pope fhould call’a council by his 


‘own authority, Henry fhould join with them in pro- 


tefting againit it: that he fhould accept of the’ title 
of Proteétor of the League: that he fhould never 


“return to the obedience of the pope: that he fhould 
“not affift their ehemies; and that he fhould pay one 
“hundred thoufand crowns towards the defence of the 
Teagué ; butif ; 
_conclufion of the war, it fhould be reftored.” ‘Thete 


if any part of that fum remained at the 


articles 
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articles, however difagrceable, were not rejected by 
Henry ; but it foon appeared, that their fentiments, 
with regard to religion, were fo very different, that 
no alliance could be concluded between them. 

A.D. 1536. While the greateft powers of Europe 
were thus agitated with religious difputes, queen 
Catherine was {feized with a dangerous diftemper, 
which put a period to her life on the fixth of January, 
in the fiftieth year of her age. A little before the 
expired, fhe wrote a very tender and pathetic letter 
to the king, whom fhe itiled “*her moft dear lord, 
king, and hufband.” Henry was greatly affected with 
this laft proof of Catherine’s affection, given at a 
time when fhe was tottering on the brink of eternity, 
and juft going to appear before the Judge of the 
whole earth. The queen’s behaviour was very dif- 
ferent: fhe openly expreffed her fatisfaction at the 
death of Catherine, and feemed to take a pleafure in 
communicating it to the public. She little thought 
that fhe herfelf would. foon fall a victim to the un- 
bounded paftion of her hufband.. The remains of 
the unfortunate Catherine were depofited in the abbey- 
church of Peterborough, which Henry afterwards 
converted into an epifcopal cathedral. 

The great breach between Charles and Henry had 
been chiefly occafioned by the exertions of the former 
to revenge the difhonour of his aunt, But as that 
princefs was now no more, the emperor confidered 
himfelf at full liberty to regain, if poffible, the friend- 
fhip of Henry. He accordingly offered to renew the 
former amity, on thefe conditions: That he fhould 
be reconciled to the court of Rome; that he fhould 
affift him in his war againft the Turks; and that he 
fhould join him againft Francis I. who was preparing 
to conquer Milan, But Henry had too often ex- 
perienced the duplicity of that prince to form an 
alliance with him, and therefore politely refufed his 
advances, He declared, that he fhould not refufe the 
triendfhip of the emperor, provided he would acknow- 
ledge, that the former breach between them proceeded 
entirely from himfelf; that his conduct with regard 
to the pope had been juft, was ratified by the par- 
liament, and could not now be revoked; that when 
peace was firmly eftablifhed among the princes of 
Chriftendom, he fhould very readily join in a war 
againft the infidels ; and that when the former friend- 
fhip. between him and the emperor was reftored, he 
fhould not fail to employ his good offices to reconcile 
him with Francis; or, it thefe proved ineffectual, to 
affift the injured party with all his forces.. Charles, 
though defeated with regard to his attempt of form- 
ing an alliance with Henry, loft not fight of the 
projects he had. formed, He invaded Provence and 
Picardy, but was repulfed with lofs. He himfelf 
laid fiege to Marfeilles, and his generals to Peronne, 
but neither of them fucceeded. 

Henry now determined to take a fevere revenge for 
all the affronts he had received from the monkifh 
clergy. That numerous body of men, knowing that 
their power was fo clofely connected with that of the 
Roman fee, that they. muft ftand or fall together, 
exerted all their influence to depreciate the Reforma- 
tion, and load Henry with the moft atrocious crimes. 
They declaimed, with the utmoft violence, againft 
the followers. of Luther; while the religionifts, in 
their turn, imputed to the monks thofe frequent fafts 
which opprefled the induftrious to enrich the idle; 
thole fuperftitious rites of devotion which were often 
confidered as more meritorious than a difcharge of 
the moral duties, thofe vain fubtilties which adul- 
terated theology ; and that captious cafuiftry which 

‘tyrannized over the reafon and confciences of men. 
‘But, perhaps, the revenues of the convents had. in- 
fpired him. with a defire of being mafter of their 
riches. He was, however, fearful of the confequences 
that might refult from this attempt, as religious re- 
treats had fo long been confidered as facred and in- 


violable. A council was therefore fummoned, where. 


the affair was confidered with the utmoft attention ; 
and it was refolved, that a general vifitation fhould 
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be made of all the monafteries, that a fri@'inquelt 
thould be taken of all their titles and revenues ; and” 
that the morals of the religious, and the regulations” 
obferved in each order, fhould be clofely infpected. 
Cromwell was created vicar-general, and” inquifitor- 
general of all the monafteries, and other privileged 
places. The vifitation was accordingly performed 
with the utmoft rigour, and, if credit may be given 
to the reports of the vifitors themfelves, they dif- 
covered fuch abominations and fcenes of vice, de-_ 
bauchery, and impofture, as were not only difgraceful 
to religion, but even fhocking to human nature. ~ 
The report of the vifitors was publifhed, in order the 
more effectually to excite the horror and deteftation 
of the people. 

Recourle was now had to the parliament, where 
an aét for the diffolution of the Jefier monafteries was 
paffed into a law. The preamble to this bill declares, 
‘© That fmall religious houfes, under the number of | 
twelve perfons, had been long and notorioufly guilty 
of the moft abominable vices, and confumed and 
wafted the church lands belonging to them: that for 
above two hundred years, many vifitations for re- 
forming thefe abufes had been made without fuccefs, 
their vicious method of life daily increafing , fo that 
unlefs the fmall houfes were diffolyed, and the reli- 
gious diftributed into the greater monafteries, no 
reformation could be expected.” It was therefore 
declared, that all houfes, whofe revenues did not 
exceed two hundred pounds a year, fhould be fup- 
prefied, their revenues converted to better ufes, and 
the religious compelled to reform themfelves, 

This aét was no fooner pafied, than orders were 
iffued, that all nuns and friars under twenty-four 
years of age fhould be immediately difmiffed ard 
abfolved from their vows ; and that ail others above 
that age fhould have free liberty to leave their houfes 
and retire wherever they pleafed. No lefs than three 
hundred and feventy-fix of thefe leffer monafteries 
were thus diffolved; and their revenues, which a- 
mounted to thirty-two thoufand pounds a year, were 
given to the king, together with their goods, chattels, 
and plate, computed at one hundred thoufand pounds. 
While the parliament was engaged in paffing an act 
for fupprefling the leffer monafteries, the convocation 
deliberated upon a propofition of the utmoft im- 
portance to the reformers. This was a new tranflation 
of the Bible. ‘Tindal, fome years before, had pub- 
lifhed a verfion of the fcriptures ; but it being found, 
upon examination, to be inaccurate and: unta‘thful, 
it had been committed publicly to the flames by order 
of the government. It was therefore now propofed 
to publifh a new tranflation, which fhould be free 
from thofe objections. This motion was ftronely 
oppofed by the popifh party, and as warmly fup- 
ported by the friends of the Reformation, who con- 
fidered it as the only means of difcovering to the 
people the many errors and fuperftitious abfurditics 
of the church of Rome. After a long conteft, the 
motion was carried, and a new tranflation of the 
Scriptures was ordered to be made by perfons efteemed 
equal to the undertaking. 

But the reforming party now loft their principal 
fupport. Anne Boleyn, who had fo long continued 
her afcendency over the heart of Henry, had'now loft 
the power of pleafing. Jane Seymour, one of the 
maids of honour to the queen, and a lady of fingular 
beauty and merit, had in{pired him with a new paffion, 
and he was determined to facrifice every thing to the 
gratification’ of his appetite.’ Anne was of a lively 
and gay difpofition,; and, though ftri€tly virtuous, 
fhe was not fufficiently careful of her behaviour. 
She had been bred at the court of France, and con- 


p tracted the eafy carriage fo familiar to that fprightly| 


people. Calumny converted her imprudence into 
vice; and the Auftrian party, who had been exaf- 
perated at the divorce of Catherine, improved the 
report, to render the king fufpicious of her virtue. 
The paffions of Henry were all in the extremes : he 
hzd no fooner conceived a jealoufy of the queen, thzn 

her 
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her deftruétion was determined. He caufed her to 
be arrefted, and accufed: her of adultery before a 
committee of the Houfe of Lords, on fuch flight 
circumftances, that to mention them is fufficient to 
confute them, The countefs of Rochford, who. had 
married the queen’s brother, a woman of the moft 
infamous character, accufed her of carrying’ on 4 
criminal correfpondence with her own brother, but 
was not able to bring the leaft proof-of her affertion. 
The parliament, however, always fubfervient to the 
monarch’s paffions, paffed fentence of death upon the 
gueen, though no evidence was produced again{t her. 
She protefted her innocence to the: laft ;. and fent the 
king, as. fhe was going to mount the {caffold, avery 
pathetic letter, which at once indicates the fcerenity 
of her mind, and that fhe met death with that decent 
confidence which always attends a mind confcious of 
its own integrity. ‘* Youchave (faid fhe) been con: 
tinually, raifing me: from a private gentlewoman; 
you made me:a.marchionefs ; from a marehionefs, a 


queen ;, and as you can raife me no higher’ in this }] threaten more important confequences to the eovern- 
world, you are this day fending me to be:a faint’ in | 


She was beheaded on the nineteenth of } 


heaven.”? 
May; and buried privately in the Tower. 


Thus fell the celebrated, Anne Boleyn, who had fo } 


long reigned, fovereion of Henry’s affections. Her 
unhappy fate was deplored by the people, who con- 
fidered her as the innocent, victim of her hufband’s 
inordinate paffion. 
firmation, the behaviour of:Henry himfelf was fuf- 
ficient for that. purpofe: | He married the lady Jane 


Seymour the very nextday after herexecution, fo | 


eager was he to fatisfy, his brutal appetite. His 
obdurate heart was not the leaft affected by the bloody 


cataftrophe’ ef a perfon who had. for feveral: years 


been the objeét of his moft tender affections. Nor 
was hefatisfied with this fanguinary action: he caufed 
his marriage with Anne tobe declared illegal, under 
pretence of a pre-contract of marriage with the earl 
of Northumberland, | By this cruel procefs, Eliza- 
beth, as well as Mary, became illegitimate. 

Elizabeth was about three years of age when’ her 
mother fell a facrifice to Henry’s jealoufy.. She had 
been hitherto ftiled princefs.of Wales,. but-was now 
divefted of that title. 
had treated with great feverity on account.of her 
tender attachment to her mother, and-herrefufing to 
renounce the pope’s fupremacy, was now: perfuaded 
by the Romifh party to attempt reconciliation with 
her father. Accordingly fhe fubfcribed to the king’s 
fupremacy, renounced the authority of the bifhop of 
Rome, and acknowledged the illegality of her mo- 
ther’s marriage, in order the more effectually to re- 
move the princefs Elizabeth from the king’s prefence 
and affeétions. But Henry, though he was reconciled 
to Mary; continued his: affection to Elizabeth: he 
caufed her to be educated at court with all the care 
and tenderriefs of a father. 

The late events rendered it neceflary for the king 
to call a.new parliament; and he foon found that the 
fame obfequioufnefs prevailed in this as in the former 
affembly. They confirmed the late queen’s divorce, 
declared the children by the king’s two firft marriages 
illegitimate; and adjudged the crown, after his de- 
ceafe, to the iffue of his prefent queen, or any other 
perfon he might marry after her death, At the fame 
time, they gave Henry full power to fettle the mode 
of fuch fucceffion, either by will, or letters patent 
under the great feal; and pronounced all thofe who 
maintained-the validity of his two former marriages 
guilty of high-treafon. 

The fuppreffion of the leffer monafteries now oc- 
cafioned great difturbances in different parts. of the 
kingdom ; and the pope having repeated the fentence 
of excommunication again{t Henry, laid the king- 


dom under an interdiét, and forbid his fubjects to | 


pay him any obedience., ,, The monks exerted. all 

their influence,to perfuade the people, that they were 

under an indifpenfable duty of taking up arms againtt 

a prince who had trampled under foot all their civil 
a3 


¥ 


If this opinion needed any con- | 


The princefs Mary,-whom he - 
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and: religious liberties. The ignorant» multitude 
eagerly liftened to thefe infinuations ; they had been 
always taught to confider as facred what was now 
devoted to deftruction: Upwards of twenty thow: 
fand men affembled in Lincolnfhire; under the com: 
thand of Thomas Mackerel; prior of Barlings. ‘This 
undifciplined multitude publithed their grievances in 
a petition to the king; complaining of the fuppreffion 
of the monafteries; the fubverfion of the ancient 
religion, the eftablifhing new tenets, &c. © Henry 
fent an anfwer to this petition, and difpatched the 
duke of Suffolk, at the head of ia {mall body of 
troops, to reduce the infurgents to obedience. -But 
they were in no condition to contend with regular 
forces; and on being promifed a pardon, difperfed 
of themfelves.. Their leader, however, tell into:the 
hands of the royalitts,; and»paid his life as a forfeit 
tohis temerity. |.» i 26 

. This infurreétion was hardly fupprefted, before 
another was excited in Yorkfhire, which feemedto 


ment. ‘The rebels were headed by one‘A fke, a‘gentle: 
man of fortune in that county,’ and:well adapted, by 
his natural talents, -to head a »popular infurrection: 
‘Theinfurgents were joined by a litthearmy of ejected 
monks, carrying betore:them:a banner,’ on which ra 
crucifix with five wounds, and a chalice, were painted; 
They: wore the fame»device upon their . fleeves;) to 
animate them in the fupport of their religion: i Phey 


| ftiled,their march t* The Pilgrimage of Grace’; and 


all who joined them were-obliged to-take an oath, 
“That they entered into the Pilerimage of Grace for 
the love of God; the prefervation of the king’s»perfon 
and iffue, the purifying «the nobility,’ and expelling 


| all evil counfellors; not for-any-particular profit:of 


their own, nor to kill any man through envy ; but to 
fupport the true faith; procure the reftitution ‘of ‘the 
church, and. fupprefs:heretics and their opinions.” 
The people were deluded: with thefe fpecious ‘pre- 
tences; they flocked: to this religious ftandard! ;:-and 
Afke foon' found himfelf at the head ‘of. forty thou- 
fand men. Theirsfirft attempt-was'acaintt,thercaftle 
of Pontefract, which was -confidered vasa place: of 
ftrength, but foon:furrendered | to the, infurgents. 
‘York and Hull were: alfo eafily reduced ;:and Afke 
obliged all the nobility in the county to: join shim, 


| except Henry Clifford, earl of Cumberland, «who, 


defended Skipton-caftle againfteall the: atenipts of 
the rebels. z Aries of 
The governthent-was greatly diftreffed for want of 
troops ; five thoufand men only could be raifed ‘on 
this: emergency." The duke of Norfolk, however, 
advanced, at the head of this little army, again{t the 
rebels; while Henry, in order to amuie them, pub- 
lifhed a proclamation; commanding all the nobility 
to meet him at Northampton on ‘the feventh of No 
vember. “The royalifts were encamped at Doncatter, 
and the infurgents advanced: into that neighbour- 
hood. The river’ Till only feparated’the two armics 5 
and the rebels attempted twice to pafs it, in order to 
venture a battle, and were twice prevented from 
executing their purpofe by violent’ falls of. rain, 
which rendered. the {tream impafiable. A fuper- 
{titious terror now filled the breafts:ef \the infurgents: 
they were perfuaded, that heaven itfelf oppofed their 
defign ; and liftened) to the offers of the duke of 
Norfolk, who promifed them a:pardon:, They dife 
perfed, and returned to their refpective habitations: 
But this peace was but ofa fhort continuance, 
The priefts renewed their practices ‘for difturbing the 
public peace; and foon: collected a numerous body 
of men, who were perfuaded that religion: itfelf de- 
pended upon their defending thevancient fuperititions 
of the church. The duke of: Norfolk found it 
neceflary to continue in the north during the winters 
but by. putting themartial law into-firict ‘execution 


‘againft. every one’ who refufed to take the oath of 


fupremacy, he, inftead of leffening, increafed the 
idiforders.. Twoigentlemen, Mufgrave and Treby, 
putting themfelves at the head of eight thoufand 

Ooo peafantsy 
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peafants, made an unfuccefsful attempt on Carlifle, 
and were afterwards entirely routed by the duke of 
Norfolk. Mufgrave made his efcape; but Treby, 
with about feventy of his followers, being taken 
prifoners, were all hanged on the walls of Carlifle. 
A.D. 1537. Exafperated at thefe frequent diftur- 
bances, Henry fent for the chiefs of the rebels to 
court, in order to prevent their engaging in any other 
infurrection. Afke readily obeyed the fummons, and 
was received with kindnefs, but the lords Darcy and 
Huffey, together with feveral other chiefs of the 
rebels, refufing to obey the king’s mandate, were 
feized, and beheaded on Tower-hill. Thefe execu- 
tions intimidated Afke: he retired into the country 
without a licence from the government, and was foon 
after hanged at York, Fortunately for Henry, the 
Scottifh monarch, James V. was in. France during 
thefe difturbances in the north of England , fo that 


the rebels could receive no affiftance from that king- | 


dom. 

Henry was now fo ufed to flaughter, by the fre- 
quent executions, that he feemed to delight in blood. 
He ordered Thomas Fitzgerald, fon to the late earl 
of Kildare, and five of his uncles, who had fuffered 
a long confinement in the Tower for an infurrection 
in Ireland, to be executed, in order to intimidate the 
people, who feemed ripe for a revolt. But Stephen 
Fitzgerald, the earl’s youngeft fon, efcaped to the 
continent, and. retired to cardinal Pole, who made 
ufe of him in the defigns he had formed of recovering 
England to the obedience of the holy fee. 

While Henry was thus employed in chaftifing his 
rebellious fubjeéts, his queen was delivered of a fon 
at Hampton-Court, to the inexpreffible joy of the 
nation in general, and of Henry in particular. He 
had now obtained the object of his ardent wifhes ; 
he was bleffed with a fon, the undoubted heir of all 
his dominions: but his fatisfa€tion was greatly leffened 
by the death of the queen, which happened foon 
after her delivery. She was the moft beloved of all 
his wives, and highly celebrated for her humble de- 
portment, her goodnefs, and her affability. The 
king was fo afflicted with his lofs, that he fecluded 
himfelf from all company feveral days. The young 
prince was baptized by the name of Edward, and 
three days after declared prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall, and earl of Chefter. 

A. D. 1538. The birth of a prince tended greatly 
to confirm Henry’s power : he was feared by his fub- 

jects, and his friendfhip courted by the greateft 
‘princes of Kurope. He now confidered the monks 
as his greateft enemies, and determined to render them 
unable to give him any difturbance for the future. 
In order to this, he procured addreffes from the two 
univerfities; wherein the pernicious nature of reli- 


gious houfes, which harboured only a multitude of | 


lazy drones and {warms of impoftors, were fully dif- 
played, and the king requefted to remove fo great an 
evil; A vifitaton was accordingly appointed, and 
the vifitors confounded guilt and innocence. Time 
and the paffions had indeed introduced many cor- 
ruptions into the cloifters ; but it is not reafonable to 
believe, that, the manners of the ecclefiaftics fhould 
be totally depraved. In fome of the religious houfes, 
inventions to impofe on popular credulity were dif- 
covered , falfe relics were employed, and falfe mi- 
racles were performed, Some impoftures of a more 
artificial nature were alfo found by the vifitors. At 
Hales, in Gloucefterfhire, had been fhewn, for feveral 
ages, the blood of Chrift, faid to have been brought 
from Jerufalem ; and it is natural to fuppofe, that a 
relic of {uch importance muft be held in the higheft 
eftimation. This relic was fuppofed to be attended 
with very important circumftances: the facred blood 
was not vifible to any perfon in mortal fin, even when 
placed before him, till he had performed good works 
fufficient for his abfoliition, At the diffolution of 
the monaftery, thie whole contrivance was difcovered. 
Two monks, who were entrufted with the fecret, had 
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taken the blood of a duck, which they renewed every 
week, This they put into a phial, one fide of which 
was clear and tranfparent, and the other thick and 
obfcure. Furnifhed with this inftrument of decep- 
tion, they ufed it to their own emolument.. When 
any rich pilgrim arrived, they were fure to fhew him 
the dark fide of the phial, till maffes and offerings 
had expiated his crimes; or rather till his money, 
faith, or patience, were nearly exhaufted ,; when they 
turned the bright fide of the phial, and bleffed him 
with the fight he had {fo long and earnettly defired. 

At Boxley; in Kent, was a crucifix remarkably 
famous, held in the higheft veneration, and diftin- 
guifhed by the appellation of the Road of Grace. 
{t had been often feen to move, to bend and rife 
itfelf, fhake its head, hands and feet, roll its eyes, 
and move its lips. This inftrument of religious de- 
ception being brought to London, it was broke in 
pieces at St. Paul’s Crofs, by Hilfey, bifhop of Ro- 
chefter, before a multitude of fpectators, who, with 
their own eyes, beheld the fprings and wheels by 
which it had been actuated. 

It is no wonder that difcoveries like thefe raifed a 
general indignation. The authors of fuch fcandalous 
abufes were detefted; the monafteries were confidered 
as infamous; and the crimes of a few were extended 
to the whole body of the religious. This gave Henry 
the advantage he defired ; and the monks, convinced 
that it would be madnefs to make any ‘oppofition, 
furrendered their monafteries, and many of them 
received penfions for their fubfiftence. No lefs than 
fix hundred and forty-five monafteries were diffolved, 
twenty-eight of which had abbots, who enjoyed feats 
in parliament. Ninety colleges were demolifhed in 
the feveral counties; two thoutfand three hundred and 
feventy-four chauntries and free-chapels; and one 
hundred and ten hofpitals. The whole annual revenue 
of thefe eftablifhments amounted to one hundred and 
fixty thoufand one hundred pounds ; a fum which did 
not much exceed the twelfth part of the national 
income. 

Whilft Henry was thus employed in demohifhing 
the bafis of fuperftition, it could not be fuppofed he 
would overlook the moft famous and relpected of all 
the inftruments of popifh idolatry, the fhrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury. Becket was indebted, 
for the honour of being ranked among the faints, to 
the vigorous efforts he had exerted in defence of the 
authority of the Holy See; and a faint of that cha- 
racter muft be highly obnoxious to Henry, who was 
determined to abolifh the power of the Roman pontiff 
in England. He could not bear the thought, that 
fuch a furious and obftinate rebel to his prince fhould 
be held in the higheft veneration by the people, his 
tomb frequented by pilgrims, and enriched with fu- 
perb prefents. It was not uncommon, in thefe times, 
to carry on proceffes againft the dead, and Henry 
availed himfelf of the practice. The life of Becket 
underwent a {trict examination; his a€tions were con- 
demned by the generality of the people; and the 
miracles pretended to be wrought at his’ tomb were 
proved to be forgeries. His name was therefore 
ordered to be erafed out of the Calendar, the office 
compofed for his feftival expunged from the Breviary, 
his bones to be burnt, and his afhes difperfed by the 
winds, The rich fhrine of the faint had alfo attracted 
the rapacity of Henry, who converted the whole to 
his own ufe. "Among thé fpoils was’ a’ diamond 
efteemed the moft valuable in Europe. It was a pre- 
fent from Lewis VII. of France, who made a _pil- 
grimage to the fhrine of St. Thomas.. ‘This jewel 
was, by Henry’s orders, fet ina ring, and worn after- 
wards by that monarch on his thumb. At the fame 
time, Henry, in order to reconcile the people to thefe 
innovations, erected fix new bifhoprics, gave large 
donations to his courtiers, and fettled falaries on the 
abbots and monks. It was alfo pretended, that the 
crown would never more have occafion to levy taxes, 
but would be able, by the acquifition of the church- 

lands, 


q 
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lands, to defray all expences of government, The 

people were, however, foon convinced, that thofe 

pleafing promifes had no foundation, and that all the 

riches ot the nation would not be fufficient to fupply 

the prodigality of their monarch. Ey 

Intelligence of thefe proceedings no fooner reached 
Rome, than that city was filled with libels and fatires 
againft the perfon and conduct of Henry: he was 
reprefented as the moft impious and facrilegious ty- 
rant that ever difgraced the royal title or dignity : he 
was compared to Belfhazzar, Nero, Domitian, Dio- 
clefian, and particularly to Julian the apoftate, whom 

he was faid to refemble in his learning and apoftacy, 
though greatly inferior in moral duties. Cardinal 
Pole’s ftyle was eafily diftinguifhed in thefetnvectives, 

- which were foon difperfed over all Europe. Henry; 
whofe vanity and fanguinary difpofition daily in- 
creafed, determined to revenge the infult. The car- 
dinal himfelf was beyond his power; but feveral 
gentlemen of diftinction, among whom were his two 
brothers, were arrelted, as his accomplices in a con- 
{piracy againft the king’s life, and all of them were 
executed, except Sir Geoffrey Pole, who was par- 
doned on account of his having difcovered all he 
knew of the cardinal’s intentions. 

The Roman pontiff had hitherto fufpended the 
bull of excommunication formerly paffed againft 
Henry, in hopes of being one day able to accom- 
modate his difference with that monarch , but finding 
that the late proceedings in England had rendered a 
reconciliation impoffible, he publifhed the bull with 
great folemnity, and endeavoured to excite the neigh- 
bouring powers againft a prince whom he had con- 
figned to deftruction. He even offered the Englifh 
crown to James of Scotland, provided he was able 
and willing to wreft it from Henry’s head. 

- But the prince that had dared to drive the religious 
from their retreats, and committed to the flames the 
remains of Becket, was not to be intimidated. He 
knew that the thunder of the Vatican had loft its 
force; and that the cultivation of reafon had re- 
toved a corner of the veil which ignorance and fuper- 
fiicon had formed to conceal the rays of truth from 
the eyes of mankind. Henry therefore fet the pope’s 
power at defiance ; and exacted a new oath from the 
clergy, by which they renounced the authority of 

“the Roman pontiff. The new tranflation of the Bible 
was alfo now finifhed, and prefented to the king by 

-Cromwell, who was perfuaded that nothing could fo 
effectually eradicate the popifh fuperftition as a free 
toleration of the {criptures in the vulgar tongue. 
But Henry, who halted half way between the Catho- 
lics and the Proteftants, would not permit an indif- 
criminate ufe of the Scriptures, he would only allow 
acopy of the tranflation to be depofited in each parifh 
church, where it was ordered to be fixed by a chain; 
and took care to inform the public by proclamation, 
«¢ That this indulgence was not the effect of his duty, 
but of his goodnefs and liberality to them; who 
therefore fhould ufe it moderately, for the increafe of 
virtue, not of ftrife: and ordered, that no man fhould 
read the Bible aloud, fo as to difturb the prieft while 
he fang mafs, nor prefume to expound doubtful paf- 
{ages without the advice of the learned.” This in- 
dulgence was, however, confidered as a great acqui- 
fition by the friends to the Reformation; efpecially 
as they obtained a royal warrant, enjoining the clergy 
to read the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the Ten 
Commandments, in Enelifh. At the fame time, they 
were ordered to recommend good works; and to 
teach the people, that relics, rofaries, and other 
fuperftitious trifles, were unneceffary to falvation. 

~ A.D. 1539: Notwithftanding Henry had -pro- 
ceeded with fuch animofity againft the Roman pon- 
tiff, he piqued himfelf on his zeal for the Catholic 
faith: he was even ambitious of defehding it by dif- 
putation, as well as by perfecution ; and the dodrine 
of the real prefence, or that of tranfubftantiation, 
the moft incomprehenfible of all the dogmas in the 

Romith. religion, was the point he maintained with 
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the greateft obftinacy. One Lambert, a {choolmafter 
of London, had ventured to doubt of the feal pre- 
fence ; and being cited to appear before the bifhops, 
he appealed to the king. Henry was charmed with 
having fo fine an opportunity of difplaying his theo- 
logical talents. e thought it no derogation from 
his dignity to hold a public difputation with that re- 
former. Notice was ‘accordingly given that the king 
intended to enter the lifts againft Lambert, and the 
prelates, the nobility, and many gentlemen of dif- 
tinétion were affembled on this occafion. The king 
himfelf appeared in all the enfigns of majefty feated 
upon his throne: and in the midft of this Iplendid 
affembly was produced the unhappy Lambert, and 
required to defend his opinion againft his royal anta- 
gonift. owes . 

The conference was opened by the bifhop of Chi- 
chefter, who informed the felioolmafter, that the king 
had taken the prefent opportunity of convincing him 
of hiserrors$ adding that if he {till continued to per- 
fevere in his heretical opinions, he muit expect the 
fevereft punifhment. Lambert defended his opinion 
with great intrepidity: but the king aififted by ten 
bifhops, who all engaged in the difpute, if indeed fo 
patial a conteft deferves the name, effectually con- 
founded the difputant, after the conference had lafted 
five hours. But though confounded and reduced to 
filence, he was not convinced: and when the king 
aflted him whether he would live or die? Lambert re- 
plied, that he threw himfelf entirely on his majefty’s 
clemency. The king replied, that he protected not 
heretics, and that hé muft either abjure his opinions or 
perifh. Lambert chofe the latter, and died with the 
utmoft intrepidity. arnidft the moft dreadfil tortures. 

Intoxicated with the praifes that had been lavifhed 
upon him during his difpute with Lambert, Henry 
exacted with more violence than ever, a fubmiffion to 
his religious fentiments. To think different from him 
on theological fubjeéts, was equal to committing a 
capital crime ; and he took the advantage of the fer- 
vility of his parliament, to make his own opinion the 
ftandard of orthodoxy in England. The chancellor 
informed the two houfes, that it was his majefty’s 
defire to extirpate from his kingdom all diverfity of 
opinion with regard to religion; anda committee was 
immediately appointed to draw up a bill for effecting 
that purpofe. But it was foon found that fuch a di- 
verfity of fentiments prevailed among the members 
of the committee that there wds no hopes of their ever 
making a report. A bill was, therefore, drawn up, 


-cither by Henry himfelf, or fome member of the pri- 


vy council, and prefented to the houfe, where it was 
paffed into alaw. It was called “* the bill of the Six 
Articles,” or as the proteftants juftly termed it, 
“ The Bloody Bill.” By this law the prefence in the 
eucharift ; communion in one kind; the perpetual 
obligation of vows of chaftity ,; the celibacy of eccle- 
fiaftics; the utility of private maffes ; and the necei- 
fity of auricular confeffion, were eftablifhed. Who- 
ever denied the real prefence was fubjeCted to death 
by fire; nor was he even admitted to abjuré his error. 
The punifhment of the other articles was alfo retaark- 
ably fevere; for though abjuration was admitted, the 
offender was punifhed by the confifcatioh, of “goods 
and chattels, and imprifonment. Thofe who conti- 
nued obftinate, or who relapfed, were capitally pu- 
nifhed.’ The clergy, who ventured to marry were al- 
fo fubjeét to death; and fines and imprifonment were 
infliéted on all thofe who tefufed to confefs them- 
felves, or to receive the eucharift at appointed feafons. 
It is difficult to conceive the idea.of regtilations more 
unjuft and fevere. Cranmer alone had the courag® to 
oppofe this bill; but when it was paffed into a law, 
he immediately feparated himfelf from his wife, ahd 
Henry was fatisfied with this proof of his fubmiffion. 
(Latimer and Shaxton threw up their bifhoprics on . 

account of this aét, and were committed to prifon. 
Nor were the parliament more tenacious of their 
civil than their ecclefiaftical liberties ; for by one fin- 
gle act, without fcruple, and almoft without delibe- 
ration, 
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"ration, they totally fubyerted the Englifh conftitution. 
They paffed a bill, by virtue, of which the king’s 
“proclamation obtained, the fame force as a {tatute en- 
acted. by the whole-legiflative power. 5 4 wa, 
_ By another ag the king was empowered to nom- 
nate any number of. bifhops, fees for bifhops, and 
cathedral churches, as he thought proper, and to 
endow them with fuch poffeffions as he might judge 
convenient. An act was alfo pafled, by which the 
parliament invefted in the crown all the abbey-lands, 
upon the falfe pretence, that the furrenders made by 
the abbots, priors, and fuperiors, had been “without 
-¢onftraint, of their own accord, and according to 
the due courfe of common law.” 
the mitred abbots, who ftill kept their feats in the 
Houfe of Peers, enter any proteft againft this ftatute ; 
though it was fufficiently known that arts of all kinds 
“had been employed ;, that every motive, calculated to 
work upon the frailty of human nature, had been fet 
before them ; and that it was at laft with the utmoft 
~ difficulty thofe dignified ecclefiaftics agreed to a con- 
ceffion, which moft of them regarded as deftructive 
of their interefts, as well as facrilegious and criminal 
in itfelf,. 
The parliament alfo gave another inftance of their 
~ condefcenfion and meannefs. They paffed bills of 
attainder againft cardinal Pole, the countefs of Salif- 
bury his mother, the marchionefs of Exeter, Sir 
Adrian Fortefcue, and Sir Thomas Dingley, without 
hearing any evidence to convict them of the crimes 
which were laid to their charge. ‘The two gentlemen 
were.executéd, the marchionefs was pardoned, and 
~the counteis received a reprieve. ie 
~~ “As the libraries of feveral abbies were well fur- 
nifhed with books, Henry, defirous of preferving 
~whatever. was valuable in thefe repofitories, employed 
the famous antiquary John Leland to colleé the moft 
-ufeful manufcripts, and other. monuments of, anti- 
quity. . He alfo intended to found a college for the, 
ftudy of the civil. law, the purity of the Latin and 


French languagés, and the knowledge of foreign | 
affairs; to ferve'as a feminary for minifters of fate. 


and ambaffadors.. But the king’s own prodigality, 
and the rapacity of his courtiers, rendered this, and 
feveral other fimilar defigns, abortive. 

The flavith conceffions of the parliament had ren- 
dered Henry’s will the law of the land; and both 
the Proteftant and Popifh parties cultivated his favour 
with the moft abject fubmiffion, Bonner, lately made 
bifhop of London, though in fecret a zealous par- 
tizan of the pope’s authority, found means, by the 
moft profound diffimulation, to obtain letters patent 
for enjoying both the fpiritual and temporal revenues 
of his fee during the king’s pleafure ; and Gardiner, 
a bigotted fon of the Romifh church, maintained his 
influence by the moft extravagant fubmiffion. Thefe 
prelates encouraged the» Catholics to be extremely 
vigilant in informing againft all who refufed to fub- 
{cribe to the fix articles; and no lefs than five hun- 
dred perfons were foon thrown into prifon. But 
though Cromwell and Cranmer had not intereft enough 
to prevent the act from paffing, they were able, for 
jeme time, to elude its execution: they even remon- 
ftrated again{t the cruelty ef punifhing fo many de- 
linquents, and obtained permiffion to fet them at 
liberty. Thus the uncertainty of Henry’s temper 
gave each party an opportunity of triumphing in 
their turn. The law of the fix articles, which feemed 
intended to extirpate the reformed religion, was foon 
followed by a general permiffion for every one to 
haye the new tranflation of the Bible in his family ; 
‘a conceffion regarded by the Proteftants as a decifive 
‘victory over the Catholics. 

While the conteft thus continued in fufpence, both 
parties feemed to be perfuaded that the final decifion 
would, in a great meafure, depend upon the choice of 
a future queen, the king having given feveral inti- 


‘mations of his intention to enter into a new Marriage. 


“He firft caft his eyes on a daughter of the duke of 


‘Guife, ‘but was informed that’ this princefs was al- 
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ready betrothed to the King of Scotland. Cromwell 
therefore propofed ‘Anne. of Cleves, youngeft’ fitter 
to the dutchefs of Saxony. A flattering picture of 
that princefs, drawn by the hand of Fians Holbein, 
determined Henry .to apply to her fathers and the 
marriage was foon. after concluded, notwithitanding 
the negotiation was oppofed by the elector cf Saxony; 
and the princefs was fent over to England, . ‘The 


‘marriage of Henry with this princefs would, in all 


probability, have fruftrated all the attempts of Gar- 
diner and his party, had fhe anfwered the great cha- 


rater given by. her friends of her beauty and ac- 


complifhments. But when Henry, who was impa-~ 
tient for a fight of his confort, faw her privately at 
Rochefter, he was fo difappointed, that ‘he fwore, 
“¢ fhe was a great Flanders mare ;” and declared, he 
could never bear her any affection. His averfion was 
increafed, when he found fhe could fpeak only Ger- 
man, a language he did not underftand,, and that the 
charms of her converfation were not likely to com- 
penfate for the homelinefs of her perfon, He would 
even have broken off the match abruptly, had not 
his affairs required the friendfhip or the German 
princes. A good underftanding had, for fome time, 
prevailed between the emperor and the king of 
France; and even fuch marks of union appeared, as 
occafioned great jealoufy in the court of- England. 
Henry therefore determined to complete his mar- 
riage; and told Cromwell, that fince matters, had 
gone fo. far, he muft put his neck into the yoke, 

A.D. 1540. The marriage was accordingly per- 
formed on the fixth of January ; and Cromwell, who 
knew how greatly his own intereft was concerned in 
this affair, was very anxious to learn from the king, 
next morning after the marriage, whether, he now 
liked his fpoufe any better. “The King anfwered, 
that he hated her more than ever ; that her perfon was 
more loathfome on a near approach; and that he was 
determined never to meddle with her. He, however, 
continued to behave very kindly to the princefs ; nor 
gave any intimation of the difguft he had conceived 
againft Cromwell for the thare he’ had taken in this 
tranfa@tion, 

The parliament meeting on the twelfth of April, 
Cromwell opened the feffion with a fpeech ; in which 
he informed both houfes, that the king, in order to 
terminate all difputes about religion, had appointed 
commiffioners to examine the contefted articles, that 
a ftandard of faith might be eftablifhed on the folid 
bafis of the facred Scriptures; and that after the 
truth fhould be thus made known to his people, he 
was refolved to punifh, with the utmoft feverity, all 
thofe who fhould prefume to prefer their own opinion 
to the eftablifhed articles of belief. Cromwell’s fpeech 
was received with the higheft applaufe; and the 
peers, in order to flatter the king in the perfon of his 
minifter, declared, that he was worthy, by his deferts, 
to be vicar-general of the univerfe. At the fame 
time, the minifter feemed to be in the higheft favour 
with his mafter, who created him earl of Effex, and 
inftalled him a knight of the garter. 

The only religious order that now remained in 
England, was that of the Knights of St. John of 
Jerufalem, or of the Knights of Malta. The valour 
this order had exerted againtt the infidels, acquired 
them the favour of the people, and they refolutely 
refuled to yield up their revenues to the king. 
Henry, determined not to fuffer any fociety to exift 
in England that profeffed obedience to the pope, had 
recourfe to the parliament for the diffolution of this 
order. But their revenues, though very large, were 
far from fatisfying the rapacity. of Henry ;_ they were 
foon fquandered away, and the king was obliged to 
have recourfe to his parliament for afupply. He had 
always found that ailembly, very lavith of their liber- 
ties and the blood of their fellow-fubjeéts, but very 
frugal of their money; and accordingly they ftrongly 


‘oppofed the demand of this ‘tyrannical monarch ; 


nor was it without the utmoft difficulty that he ob- 
tained the grant, : Sris’* 
The 
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. ferred upon him were deceitful. 
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The king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves; which 
had been principally effected by Cromwell, greatly 
leffened the power of that minifter: Flenry was 
fecretly difgufted, and the favours he had lately con- 
The duke of Nor- 
folk and Gardiner obferved this prognoftic of the 
minifter’s fall, and determined to improve it. They 
well knew, that he was hated by the nobility, becaute 
they faw themfelves eclipfed at court by a perfon of 
mean extraction ; that he was odious to the catholics, 
becaufe they regarded him as a {worn enemy to the 
church of Rome; and that he was fufpected by the 
proteftants of having betrayed their intereft through 
timidity. They did not, however, think it prudent 
to attack him abruptly, but to have recourle to ftra- 
tagem. ‘They introduced Catherine Howard, a 
beautiful young lady, and neice to the duke of 
Norfolk, at court. The king was highly pleafed 
with Catherine ; and Gardiner, at once the pander and 
the prieft, made frequent entertainments at his own 
houle for the royal lover and his miftrefs. ~The ftra- 
tagem fucceeded ; Henry was fo pleafed with his 
miftrefs, that he offered to make her his partner in 
the throne. : 

In confequence of this new connection, the duke 
of Norfolk and Gardiner acquired the higheft credit 
in the cabinet, and made ule of the vileft infinuations 
to ruin the minifter. They reprefented to Henry, 
that the nation in general was diffatisfied with his ad- 
miniftration, and perfuaded that Cromwell had abuf- 
ed his majefty’s confidence. They added, that as 
thefe complaints and murmurings chiefly regarded re- 
ligion, it would be prudent to fatisty the people by 
examining his conduct ftriétly, and even, if necet- 
fary, to facrifice the vicar-general, in order to pro- 
cure the tranquillity of the kingdom. Henry, who 
was exafperated againft Cromwell, readily liftened to 
thefe infinuations, and it was determined that the mi- 
nifter fhould fall a vi€tim to the refentment of the 
public. He was accordingly arrefted at the council- 
board, and immediately committed to the Tower. 
Cromwell now experienced the common fate of de- 

raded minifters, that of being forfaken by all his 
friends: Cranmer alone endeavoured to fupport him. 
‘The more the parliament had flattered him in his 
profperity, the more they infulted him in his difgrace. 
They accufed him of herefy and treafon, and con- 
demned him to death without examination, and with- 
out evidence. In vain he implored the clemency of 
the king in a letter written in the moft affecting ftrain, 
and containing the moft earneft fupplications. Henry 
was deaf to the foft whifpers of humanity ; his brutal 
heart was a ftranger to mercy. T he minifter was 
executed without delay ; and all his fervices difre- 
garded or forgotten. Cromwell was aman of induf- 
try and ability, and worthy of a better mafter, and 
a better fate. Though raifed from a plebeian origin, 
he behaved with no infolence to his inferiors ; nor 
forgot in his profperity to return the obligations he 
had received during his low condition ; no perfon had 
caufe to complain of his ingratitude. 

Henry had now the pleature of perceiving that the 
obftacles which had hitherto prevented his divorce, 
were removed : the two powerful monarchs - Charles 
V. and Francis I. were no longer friends. Charles 
having occafion to vifit Flanders to fupprefs an infur- 
rection, had begged permiffion of Francis to pafs 
through his dominions. The requeft was very readily 
granted ; he was received by Francis with unfufpi- 
cious courtefy, and even intrufted with the fecrets of 
his allies.. Charles was no fooner out of reach of 
danger, than he profitted by this indifcretion ; he 
expoled Francis to the refentment of the king of 
England ; and though by acting fo treacherous a part, 
he proved himfelf unworthy of all confidence, he 
found means to procure the friendfhip of a prince, 
who knew no other rule of conduét than his paffions 
and his caprice. 

It was now determined by Henry to procure a 
divorce from Anne of Cleves; and found no diffi- 
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culty in obtaining a decifion from the ¢onvoecation in 
his favour, It was faid that there had been a pre- 
contrat between the queen and the marquis of Lor- 
raine; that the king had not “ inwardly” given his 
confent, and that he had never confummated his mar- 
riage. ‘Vhefe objections were certainly very frivo- 
lous, but as the queen made no oppofition, they were 
thought fufficient, fentenee was pronounced for a dif- 
folution of the marriage, and the decifion of the 
clergy was ratified by the parliament. The queen 
exprefied no diflatista¢tion. She ‘was fatisfied on 
being informed, that the king, would, by letters pa- 
tent, declare her his adopted fifter, and give her pre- 
cedence before all the ladies of England; except his 
own wife and daughters 3 that an eftate of three thou- 
{and pounds’a year fhould be allotted for her main- 
tenance; and that fhe mighteither live in England, 
or return to her own country. She chofe the former, 
and was even prevailed upon to write a letter to her 
brother, the duke of Cleves, informing him, that 
fhe had been treated in the.moft tender and generous 
manner by the king, though fhe could not have him 
for her hufband; and conjuring him not to break the 
harmony that fubfitted between the two courts, on 
account of any thing that had happened to her in 
England. Thus was the marriage with Anne of 
Cleves diffolved on the moft frivolous pretences that 
ever were urged before any court of juttice. 

This obftacle being removed, Catherine Howard 
was declared queen of England, after having been 
forfome time privately married to Henry. But this 
marriage had no effect on the condu& of Henry; 
cruelty feemed to have taken pofitifion of his foul. 
Papifts and reformers were equally the objects of his 
infernal paffion, they both fuffercd for the tenets ‘of 
their religion. The former denied the king’s fupre- 
macy, and the latter the real prefence in the facra: 
ment; both were contrary to the religious eftablifh- 
ment of Henry, and therefore both equally obnoxious 
to punifhment. Dr. Barnes, Thomas Gerard, a re- 
forming minifter, and William Jerome, viear of 
Stepney, were condemned to the ftake for herefy ; 
but they did not fuffer alone, three bigotted catholics 
fhared the fame fate, and perifhed in the fame flames, 
for denying the king’s fupremacy. Barnes difcufied 
theological queftions even at the ftake; and as the 
debate between him and the fheriff turned upon the 
invocation of faints, he faid, that he doubted whe- 
ther the faints could pray for us; but if they could 
he hoped, in half an hour, to be praying for the 
fheriff and all the fpeétators. This promifcuous 
punifhment of proteftants and catholics gave ocea- 
{ion to a foreigner, then in England, to fay, That it 
was of no confequence whether they were fof or 
againft the pope, fince both loft their lives for their 
opinions. 

But it could not be expected that fitch defpotic 
cruelty could be executed without exciting the hatred 
of the people; they conceived an abhorrence for, the 
authors of fuch deteftable proceedings, and fome 
alarming fymptoms of an infurrection appeared in 
feveral parts of the kingdom. The king’s fufpicion 
fell upon cardinal Pole; and this was to him a fuffi- 
cient reafon for putting the countefs of Salifbury, the 
mother of that prelate, to death. - She was the laft 
of the Plantagenet race, and venerable both for her 
age and her virtues. She was led to the place of 
execution ; but even in thofe diftrefsful circumftances 
fhe did not lofe her courage. She refufed to fubmit 
to a fentence pronounced without a trial; and, run- 
ning about the {caffold, the told the executioner, that 
:¢ he would have her head, he mutt win it in the beft 
manner he could. Nor was it till after he had aimed 
many blows at her neck, that he at laft gave her the 
fatal ftroke. 

The frequent infurreétions of popifh faction in the 
northern counties had fo often alarmed Henry, that 
he now determined to vifit thofe parts in perion, in 
order, if poffible, to terminate thefe diforders, by 
punifhing, with the utmoft feverity, all who had 
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dared to difturb the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
The inhabitants were no ftrangers to his cruel difpo- 
fition, and therefore wifely determined to deprecate 
his vengeance, by offering him a confiderable fum of 
money. Henry accepted of the commutation, and 
defifted from carrying his inhuman defigns into exe- 
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ecution. 
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Before he left London, he had difpatched 
Sir Ralph Sadler, into Scotland, to propofe an inter- 
view with James V. and the Scottifh monarch had 
agreed to meet him at York, in_order to concert 
meafures for preferving the peace of both kingdoms. 

Scotland had, for fome time, felt-the zeal and fury 
of fectaries, as well as England: the torch of civil 
difcord flamed both in the northern and fouthern 
parts of the Britifh ifles. Patrick Hamilton, a young 
man of anoble family, deftined for the church, hav- 
ing, about the year 1527, been fent abroad for his 
education, imbibed the opinions of the reformers ; 
and, on his return to Scotland, diffembled not his 
religious fentiments, A Dominican, who had in- 
finuated himfelf into his friendfhip, perfidioufly ac- 
cufed him before the archbifhop. of St. Andrews. 
He was tried, condémned to be burnt for his errors, 
and fuffered with all the refolution of an hero. At 
the ftake he cited his accufer to the tribunal of Jefus 
Chrift,; and the Dominican, either aftonifhed at his 
conftancy, or overcome with’ remorfe, foon after loft 
his fenfes, and expired. The death of Hamilton, 
who was now confidered both as a prophet and a 
marttyr, brought over a great number of profelytes 
to the Reformation. Among others, was friar F oreft, 
who became a zealous preacher, and profeffed an ex- 
treme attachment to the holy {criptures; which, in 
thofe times, was confidered as a fure chara€teriftic of 
herefy. Foreft was therefore foon after brought to 
his trial, and condemned to the flames, . While the 
pricfts were deliberating on the moft proper place for 
his execution, one of their hearers advifed them to 
burn him in fome cellar; ‘* for (faid he) the fmoke 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton affected all thofe on whom 
it blew.” 

Such was the ftate of religious difputes in-Scot- 
land when James received the invitation from Henry 
to meet him at York. The nobility perfuaded him 
to accept the offer, hoping, that if an union was 
formed between the two princes, they fhould be able 
to enrich themfelves with the fpoils of the church. 
Theclergy were alarmed; they dreaded the confe- 
quences of fuch an interview; and determined, if 
poffible, to prevent it. They reprefented the danger 
of making any innovations in the eftablifhed religion ; 
the pernicious confequences of agerandizing the no- 
bility, already too powerful; the hazard of putting 
himfelf in the hands of the Englifh ; and the dread- 
ful fituation of his country, fhould he, by purfuing 
{uch impolitic meafures, lofe the friendfhip of France. 
At the fame time, they offered him a prefent gratuity 
of fifty thoufand pounds Scots, and promifed that 
the church fhould be always ready to contribute libe- 
rally to the neceflities of the ftate. Thefe reprefen- 
tations, affifted by the influence of the queen, in- 
duced James to change his refolution.. He delayed 
his journey for fome days, and then fent excufes to 
Henry, who waited for him at York. The Engelifh 
monarch was not of a temper to bear tamely this 
affront: he vowed the moft {fevere revenge; but an 
event, which happened foon after his departure, ren- 
dered it neceflary for him to return to his capital, and 
defer, for a feafon, his revenge againit the king of 
Scotland. 

While Henry continued at York, one Lafcelles 
informed the archbifhop of Canterbury, that. the 
queen, in the former part of her life, had been little 
better than a common, ftrumpet, He offered to:con- 
firm his information by the evidence of his fitter, 
who had lived as a fervant in the old dutchels of 
Norfolk’s houfe, where the queen had been educated, 
and where fhe had carried on. a criminal intrigue 
with Derham and Mannock, two menial fervants. 
Struck with this intelligence, which it was, dangerous 
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either to conceal or difcover, Cranmer Communicated 
it. to the chancellor and the ear] of Hertford, and 
requefted their advice with regard to the moft pru- 
dent. method of proceeding in fo delicate an affair. 
They knew that Henry, though extremely {crupulous 
in every particular that regarded his honour, was 
captivated by the youth, beauty, and agreeable dif- 
pofition of Catherine. He had even put up a prayer 
in his chapel, returning thanks to heaven for the 
felicity he enjoyed in the conjugal ftate; and had de- 
fired the bifhop of Lincoln to compofe a form of 
thankfgiving for that purpofe. But notwithftanding 
thefe demonttrations of the king’s efteem for Cathe- 
rine, it was refolved that the matter fhould not be 
buried in filence, and that the primate himfelf was 
the moft proper perfon to difclofe it to his Majefty. 
Cranmer, unwilling to fpeak upon fo delicate a fub- 
ject, wrote a narrative of the whole proceeding, and 
fent it by a {pecial meffenger to the king. It is im- 
poffible to exprefs the furprize and confufion of 
Henry when he received the archbifhop’s relation of 
the queen’s infamous conduct ; but, at the fame time, 
he was fo fully convinced of his confort’s fidelity, 
that he at firft gave no credit to the information, and 
declared that he looked upon the whole as a malicious 
forgery ; but as he could not reft till he knew the 
certainty of the matter, he ordered it to be inquired 
into with fuch precautions as might preferve the 
queen from any icandal, fhould fhe be found inno- 
cent. It was therefore refolved, that the lord privy- 
feal fhould examine. Lafcelles. This he accordinely 
did; and found him fteady in his information.- The 
fifter of Lafcelles was. next examined, and fhe con- 
firmed the teftimony of her brother by undeniable 
evidence. It was now thought neceffary to arreft 
Derham and Mannock, which was eafily, done, as 
they had not the leaft fufpicion of their danger. They 
both confeffed repeated aéts of impurity with the 
queen before her marriage; and it was alfo proved, 
that fhe had fince entertained one Culpepper a whole 
night in her chamber. 

When Henry received the report of thefe exami: 
nations, his grief and diftra¢tion deprived him of 
fpeech ; he vented his diftrefs in a torrent of tears. 
He appointed the primate, the chancellor, the duke 
of Norfolk, the earl of Suffolk, and the bifhop of 
Winchefter, to interrogate the queen on this fubjeét. 
She at firft denied the charge ; but finding her illicit 
amours were fully difcovered, fhe confefled the whole 
to the archbifhop, who wrote the narrative from her 
mouth, and fhe figned it with her own hand, Henry 
was now convinced of the infidelity of his queen, and 
determined to take a fevere revenge on her, and all 
her accomplices. 

A.D. 1542. A parliament, the ufualinftrument 
of Henry’s tyranny, was immediately fummoned ; 
and the queen’s confeffion being laid before them, 
they prefented an addrefs to his majelty, in which, 
after entreating him not to be concerned -at this un- 
toward misfortune, to which all men are. fubject, 
they defired leave to frame a bill of -attainder againit 
the queen and her accomplices. They received a 
gracious anfwer; and proceeded immediately to at- 


taint of high-treafon the queen, and the countefs of | 


Rochford, who had conduéted her fecret amours : 
and in this act both Derham and Culpepper. were in- 
cluded. _ They alfo pafled a bill of attainder for mit. 
prifion of treaton againft the old dutchefs of Norfolk, 
Catherine’s grandmother, lord William Howard and 
his lady, the countefs of Bridgewater, and nine other 
perfons; becaufe they were acquainted with the 


queen’s illicit amours, and did not make the neceffary 


dilcovery before her marriage. Under this tyranni- 
cal government the ties of natural affeGtion became 
crimes ; and it was expected that relations fhould 
expofe the fecret failings of each other. Nor were 
the parliament afhamed to affilt the fury and madnefs 
of the king, ‘They paffed an act, whereby it was 
declared, that any perfon who knew, or vehemently 
fulpected any guilt in the queen, and did not, within 
“ twenty 
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twenty days, reveal it to the king or couiticil, thould 
be guilty of treafon ; and that if the king married 
any woman who had been incontinent, taking her 
for a true maid, fhe fhould be guilty of treaion, un- 
lefs fhe previoufly revealed her guilt'to him. The 
people made themfelves extremely merry with this 
extravagant claufe, It was pleafantly remarked, that 
the king muit, for the future, look out for a widow, 
as no reputed maid would ever venture to incur the 
penalty of the ftatute. 

Thefe atts being paffed,, the queen and lady Roch- 
ford were beheaded, the twelfth of February, upon 
Tower-hill. The queen confeffed her mifconduct in 
the former part of her life; but endeavoured to per- 
fuade the world, that fhe had never tranigreffed the 
rules of virtue fince her marriage with the king. 
Lady Rochford found very little pity from the {pec- 
tators: her execution was confidered as a judgement 
from heaven for her having been the principal caufe 
of the death of Anne Boleyn, and that of her own 
hufband; and this notorious inftance of her profli- 
pate life tended greatly to clear their characters in the 
opinion of the world. With regard to the dutchefs 
dowager of Norfolk, and the other perfons attainted 
of mifprifion of treafon, Henry himfelf feems to 
have been fenfible of the cruelty of their fentence, 
for he foon after granted them a pardon. 

Thefe demeftic diftreffes would have diverted from 
theological difputes the, mind of any prince lefs jea- 
lous than Henry of extending his opinions. He had 
fome time fince nominated commiffioners for afcer- 
taining the proper articles of belief, in order to efta- 
blith an uniformity of fentiments in matters of faith 
and religion; and-the parliament pafled a law, by 
which they ratified all the tenets which ought to be 
acknowledged; and in which they declared they had 
no other rule, either in religious or temporal con- 
cerns, than the will of their mafter. The produce 
of the labours of thefe commiffioners, or rather the 
caprices of Henry, was a {mall work, intituled, “<The 
Inftitutions of a Chriftian Man.” This book was 
received by the convocation, and voted to be the 
infallible ftandard of orthodoxy, though it confifted 
partly of Catholic, and partly of Protettant doétrines. 
But Henry was not long pleated with his own pro- 
duction. He publifhed another work, intituled, ‘* The 
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Erudition of a Chriftian Man ;” and this, though it 


pope fhould be erazed or 


upon his 


_ ment was greatly increafed by the French ambaffador, 


the permiffion he had fo lately given his fubjects in 


differed confiderably from the former, was eftablifhed 
as the genuine Creed of the profeffors ot Chrittianity. 
It was neceflary for the people to change their opi- 
nions as often as their fovereign. He now retracted 


general to read the Scriptures, reftraining that con- 
ceffion to gentlemen only ; and even thefe were al- 
lowed to read in fuch a manner, ‘ That it be done 
quietly, and with good order.” He alfo made alte- 
rations in the miffal; ordained that the name of the 
blotted out of every book 
where it was mentioned; and by endeavouring to fet 
bounds to the fpirit of difputation, he increafed the 
ardour of zeal, and irritated the tafte for innovation. 
But amidft all the ridiculous creeds which he impofed 
fubjeGts, he was always attentive to incul- 
cate a paffive obedience to his power, and held both 
the clergy and people in the molt flavifh fubjection. 

Henry was now determined to revenge the affront 
he had received from the Scottifh monarch. He 
publifhed a manifefto, in which he reproached James 
‘with the breach of his promife, with having afforded 
an afylum to feveral Englifh rebels, and with retain- 
ing fome territories which belonged to England. He 
alfo revived the old claim of, the dependence of the 
crown of Scotland, and fummoned James to do ho- 
mage for his kingdom. The Scottifh monarcn made 
no anfwer to this declaration; but employed his 
whole attention to raife an army, in order to difap- 
point the ambitious defigns of Henry. His reient- 


who had brought with him confiderable fupplics of 


men and money, ‘and was extremely lavilh of the © 
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1 promifes he made, in the namie of his miafter, of effec- 
tual affiftance and fupport. : 

The command of the Englith army was given to 
the duke of Norfolk; who rendezvoufed his forces 
at Newcaftle. The earl of Sotithampton was, ap- 
pointed to conimand the van; but he died at New- 
caftle, univerfally regretted for his abilities as a ftatef- 
man, and his approved courage and prudence as a 
general, On the twentieth of Ofober, the Eriglith 
army entered Scotland, and were met by a herald 
from James, who expoftulated with the duke of 
Norfolk on the injuftice of invading the kingdom 
before any declaration of war had been publithed. 
But his remoniftrances were in vain: the Englifh ge- 
neral ravaged all the country bordering on the Tweed, 
and retired to Berwick on account of the feverity of 
the weather. The earl of Huntley had indeed been 
fent by James, at the head of ten thoufand men; 
but his forces were fo far inferior to the Englifh, that 
he was obliged to act wholly on the defenfive. 

This invafion did not, however, terrify the Scottifh 
monarch: he levied an army of fifteen thousand 
men; and being joined by the earl of Huntley with 
atrain of artillery, he determined to invade Eneland 
on the weftern fide of the Solway Firth. Tames re- 
paired thither in perfon; but as foon as every thing 
was ready for croffing into England, he left the arm 
under the command of his favourite, Oliver Sinclair, 
who was hated by the Scottifh nobility. The con- 
fequences of fo imprudent an action were foon appa- 
rent. The officers chofe to facrifice their king, their 
country, and their own honour, rather than ferve 
under a perfon they detefted. Accordingly, when 
Sinclair read his commiffion at the head of the army, 
the nobility retired from their pofts; and the foldiers 
following their example, threw down their arms, fo 
that the uproar and confufion became general thro’ 
the whole army... A body of five hundred Encglith 
forces, under the command of Sir Thomas Wharton, 
who hovered round the Scottifh.camp to obferve the 
motions of the enemy, perceiving the diforder that 
prevailed among their ranks, attacked them with fo 
much fury, that they fought their fafety in a preci- 
pitate flight. The earls of Caffils and Glencairn, 
the lords Maxwell, Fleming, Somerville, and Gray, 
the general Sinclair, with about two hundred gentle- 
men, and eight hundred common foldiers, were taken 
prifoners, and ail their artillery and baggage fell into 
the hands of the Englifh. 

This action, or rather rout, happened at Solway 
Mofs,. in the neighbourhood of Carlifle. James was 
then at Caerlaveroc, where he received the alarming 
intelligence of the cefeat and.diffipation of his army 
by an handful of Englifh forces... He could not 
fupport the difgrace: his rage and, regret fo affected 
his fpirits, that he repaired immediately to his bed, 
and foon after expired, in the flower of. his age. 
Before his death, news arrived that his queen was 
fafely delivered, on which he afked, with tome emo- 
tion, whether fhe had brought him a fon or a daugh- 
ter? Being told the latter, he turned about in his 
bed, and exclaimed, ‘‘ How many miferies await 
this poor kingdom! Henry will be mafter of it, 
either by arms or by marriage.” 

The death of James, and the birth of a daughter, 
heirefs of a kingdom whofe friendfhip was of fo 
much importance to England, gave a new turn to the 
deliberations in the Enplifh council. It was now 
determined not to drive the Scots to defpair, by tak- 
ing the utmoft advantage of the late victory : on the 
contrary, a fcheme was forrhned for uniting the two 
kingdoms by a marriage between Edward prince of 
Wales and the young queen of Scotland. The Scot- 
tith prifeners were accordingly interrogated on this 
fubje&t ; and as they were well difpofed to encourage 
the contrivance, they were all fet at liberty, on con- 
dition of their promifing to return to London, if the 
project fhould become aboitive. 

A.D. 1543. The Enghth parliament meeting on 
the twenty-fecond of January, were—fo well pleated 
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with the fuccefs of Henry’s arms againft the Scots, 
that they granted him a confiderable fubfidy. They 
afterwards paffed an act for permitting the nobility, 
gentry, and merchants, to have Englifh bibles, and 
other religious books mentioned in the ftatute, In 
their houfes, for the inftruction of their families. 
This aét, which was procured by the influence of 
Cranmer, contained a claufe, which mitigated the 
punifhment of thofe who fhould be found guilty of 
herefy ; but the king was empowered either to repeal 
Gr fulpend the force of the at whenever he found it 
expedient, : 
The Scottifh prifoners, on their return, found their 
country involved in confufion. James Hamilton, 
earl of Arran, was, after the infant princefs, the next 
heir to the crown. He was a nobleman of a weak 
capacity, of a peaceable difpofition, and a friend to 
the Reformation; but not at all adapted to hold the 
helm of government in thefe tempeftuous times. The 
friends of the reformed religion, who were now pretty 
numerous in Scotland, exhorted him, however, to 
claim the regency, by virtue of his proximity of 
blood. Arran liftened to their importunities, and 
refolved to demand it at the meeting of the next par- 
liament. He was powerfully oppofed by the popifh 
faction, at the head of whom was Cardinal Beaton, 
archbifhop of St. Andrews, and primate of Scotland, 
a prieft of unpopular manners, a zealous Roman 
Catholic, and of a perfecuting fpirit. He publithed 
the will of the late monarch foon after his death, by 
‘which that prince had left the government to him, in 
conjunction with the earls of Argyle, Huntley, and 
Murray. By virtue of this inftrument, which is faid 
to have been forged by that ambitious churchman, 
he took poffeffion of the government; and having 
joined his intereft with that of the queen-dowager, 
‘fitter to the duke of Guife, he obtained the confent 
‘of the convention of the ftates, and excluded the 
pretenfions of the earl of Arran. 
He did not, however, long enjoy the power he had 
ufarped. The return of the Scottifh prifoners en- 
abled Arran to make the moft powerful oppofition to 
the cardinal’s adminiftration ; and the nation being 
exafperated at his forgery, the majority of the par- 
jiament declared in favour of Arran, and the cardinal 
was committed to prifon. A negotiation was imme- 
diately opened with Sir Ralph Sadler, the Englifh 
ambaffador , and a treaty of marriage was concluded 
by which it was ftipulated, that the queen fhould 
"remain in Scotland till fhe was ten years of age; that 
the fhould then be fent to England, in order to be 
educated ; that fix Scotch noblemen fhould be fent 
as hoftages to Henry; and that Scotland: notwith- 
{tanding its union with England, fhould ftill pre- 
ferve its laws ard privileges. But Beaton, having 
found means to efcape from prifon, excited the ec- 
clefiaftics againft this treaty, and awakened the na- 
tural antipathy of the Scots again{t the Englifh. The 
popifh party were indefatigable in perfuading the 
people, that an union with England mutt be pro- 
ductive of their own flavery. Their endeavours had 
the defired effect ; the Englifh ambaffador was in- 
fulted by the populace, and the regent had no longer 
any power to protect him. Perfuaded that thefe vio- 
lent proceedings muft occafion a rupture between the 
two kingdoms, Sadler fummoned the prifoners to 
return to England, purfuant to their engagements ; 
‘but all of them refufed to obey, except Gilbert Ken- 
nedy, earl of Caffils, who preferred his honour to 
his liberty. Henry was fo pleafed with this noble 
behaviour, that he received him with great marks of 
efteem, loaded him with prefents, and gave him his 
liberty without ranfom. Beaton was not at all dif- 
pleated at- this refufal of the prifoners, though it 
reflected difgrace upon their country. He well knew 
that they muft now depend wholly on the government 
for fupport, and oppofe the Englifh with all their 
power. A war was now expected between the two 
kingdoms, and Francis engaged to fupport the intereft 
of Scotland, - ee en 
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But however defirous the French monarch might 


| be of affifting his Scottifh allies, the war he was al- 
ready engaged in with the emperor rendered it very 
dificult to fend forces fufficient to fupport them 


againft the power of the Englifh monarch. Matthew 
Steuart, earl of Lenox; was then at the French 
court; and Francis being informed that he was en- 
gaged in an ancient and hereditary enmity with the 
family of Hamilton, by whom his father had been 
murdered, propofed that he fhould vifit his native 
country, and join in fupporting the cardinal and the 
queen-mother ; promifing, that a fupply of money, 
and, if neceffary, even military fuccours, fhould be 
fent after him. He was alfo flattered with the hopes 
of efpoufing the queen-dowager ; and in cafe of the 
death of Mary, the infant princefs, of afcending the 
Scottifh throne in preference of the earl of Arran, 
whofe legitimacy was liable to fome objections. 
Tempted by thefe alluring profpects, Lenox returned 
to Scotland, and, on his arrival, exerted all his inte- 
reft for breaking off the marriage treaty. He aflem- 
bled a confiderable number of forces, in order to 
wreft the young queen from the hands of the regent; 
who being unable or unwilling to contend with his 
enemies, agreed to an accommodation. This im- 
portant point being gained, the queen and the cardi- 
nal, who had now no farther occafioa for the affift- 
anee of Lenox, defired’ Francis to recall him: but 
the earl, informed of their defign, withdrew to his 
caftle at Dumbarton, and the following year threw 
himfelf into the arms of the Englifh. 

Henry, exafperated atthe behaviour. of Francis, 
determined to join the emperor againft him. He 
had, indeed, fome grounds for complaint againft that 
monarch, befides his behaviour with regard to Scot- 
land. He faid, that Francis had engaged to feparate 
himfelf entirely from the fee of Rome, and had not 
performed his promife ; and that he had refufed to 
pay the fums which were due tohim. Thefe reafons 
were fufficient for Henry to abandon the alliance of 
Francis, and to conclude with the emperor an offen- 
five and defenfive league againft France. A mefface 
was now fent to the French king, requiring him to 
renounce his alliance with the Turks, and to make 
reparation for the damage the infidels had done in 
Chriftendom. Francis refufed the haughty demand, 
and a declaration of war was the immediate confe- 
quence. Charles V. affected to confider Francis as 
cuilty of the greateft crime, by having formed a 
league with the fultan Solyman, though he fhould 
have remembered, that his own ambitious projects 
had obliged him to court the friendfhip of the Turks. 

An event happened about this time, which gave the 
Proteftants fome hopes of enjoying their religion un- 
molefted. The king, on the twelfth of February, 
married Catherine Parr, widow to Neville, lord Lati- 
mer; a woman of great virtue and prudence, and 
well affected to the reformed religion. By this mar- 
riage Henry fulfilled the prophecy uttered in jeit, 
that he would be obliged to efpoufe a widow. But this 
event did not put an énd to the perfecutions carried 
on againit the reformers. A few days after the kino’s 
marriage, Anthony Perfonne, a prieft ; Robert Teit- 
wood, a finging-man; and Henry Fulmer, a taylor ; 
were, at the inftigation of Gardiner, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, burnt at Windfor, for reading the writings 
of the reformed. At the fame time, the bifhop’s own 
fecretary was executed, for denying the king’s fupre- 
macy. 

The league formed between Charles and Henry 
threatened Francis with the lofs of his kingdom. 
The French monarch, therefore, took the field early, 
and was fuccefsful. The duke of Cleves, an ally of 
Francis, opened the campaien with a viétory over 
the Imperial forces ; and Francis made himfelf mafter 
of the whole dutchy of Luxembourg, and afterwards 
of Landrecy, But Charles had no fooner aflembled 
his army inthe Low Countries, than he took almoft 
every caftle in the dutchy of Cleves, and reduced the 
duke to fubmit to very ricorous terms. He was foon 
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after joined by fix thoufand Englifh, under the com- 
mand of Sir John Wallop, and immediately invefted 


‘the town of Landrecy. _ Francis, however, found 


means to throw fuccours into the place, and the fea- 
fon being far advanced, Charles was obliged to raife 


~ the fiege: he, however, made him{elf fome amends, 


by taking the city of Cambray. 
A.D.1544. The winter feaion having put a period 
to military operations, Henry convoked a parliament, 
where the, princeffes Mary and Elizabeth were re- 
ftored to their right of fucceffion. But, what is very 
fingular, Henry would not fuffer the parliament to 
reverfe the ftatute which declared them illegitimate. 


At the fame time, he prevailed upon both houfes to 


inveft him with a power of ftill excluding them, 
whenever he might think proper. Two very fingular 
aéts were alfo paffed this feffion, and both, in the 
higheft degree, difhonourable. The firft gave.a full 
remiffion to the king of the feveral debts he had lately 
incurred by a general loan exacted from his fubjeéts ; 
and even ordained, that thofe of them who had already 
received payment, either in whole or in part, fhould 
refund the fums they had received to the exchequer. 
The other eftablifhed a new oath for the fecurity of 
his ecclefiaftical inftitutions, and it was enaéted, that 
all thofe who had taken the former oaths to that pur- 
pofe, fhould be fuppofed to have taken the new one; 
an abfurdity which has, perhaps,. no equal in parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Henry was, however, afraid 
of the ufual ceconomy of the parliament, and would 
not expofe himfelf to the mortification of a refutal. 
But as his ufual prodigality had drained his treafury, 
and as he was unable, without money, to profecute 
his wars againft France and Scotland, he exacted new 
loans from his fubjeéts, levied a benevolence, and 
employed every expedient which the prerogative at 
that time allowed him. 

As foon as the feafon would permit, Henry fent a 
fleet and army to invadeScotland. The fleet amounted 
to-near two hundred fail, and had on board a body of 
tenthoufand men. Dudley, lord Lifle, commanded 
the navy, and the earl of Hertford the land forces. 
The troops were landed in the neighbourhood of 
Leith ; and, after defeating a {mall body that oppofed 
their landing, they took that town, and thence ad- 
vanced to Edinburgh, the gates of which were foon 
forced ; and the city, after being pillaged by the 
foldiers, was fet on fire. The regent and the cardinal 


being in no condition to oppofe fo great a force, re-. 


tired to Stirling. No oppofition being made to the 
Englifh, they continued their ravages, burnt Had- 
dington and Dunbar, and retired into England, hav- 
ing loft only forty men in the whole: expedition. 
This incurfion has been cenfured as ill-concerted: 
for it is faid, if Henry intended to follicit an alliance, 
he behaved with too much violence; and if he meant 
to make a conqueft, he neglected to improve his fuc- 
cefs. It may, however, be obferved, that having, in 
cconjunétion with the emperor, formed the project of 
an invafion of France, he was follicitous of employ- 
ing his whole force on the continent. 

The plan formed by thefe two powerful princes, 
was to invade France at the head of an army of above 
one hundred thoufand men; and it was agreed to 
march directly to Paris, without entering upon any 
fiege, and thence proceed to the entire conquelt of the 
kingdom. Had this plan been executed, France 
would, in all probability, have been ruined, for 
Francis could not oppofe to thefe formidable prepa- 
rations aboye forty thoufand men. But fortunately 
for the French monarch, the emperor, at the head of 
an army of fixty thoufand men, had taken the field 
before Henry landed at Calais ; and not to lofe time 
while he was waiting for his confederate, Charles fat 
down before Luxembourg, and foon made himfelf 
mafter of the place. He thence proceeded to Cam- 
mercy on the Meufe, which {oon furrendered. Ligny 
met with the fame fate; but St. Dezier on the Marne, 
which he next befieged, made a brave refiftance, 


under the command ot Sancerre, the governor. 
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While the emperor was employed in reducing thefe 
places, Henry landed at Calais at the head of thirty 
thoufand men, accompanied by the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk; the earls of Arundél, Oxford, and Surry; 
the lords St. John, Ferrers of Chaitley; Montjoy, and 
Grey of Wilton; Sit Aiithony Brown} Sir Francis 
Bryan; anda great numbet of the moft opulent per- 
fons in.the kingdom. Soon after his arrival, he was 
joined by the count de Buren; admiral of Flanders, 
with ten thoufand infantry and four thoufand horfe. 
Henry finding the emperor employed in taking places, 
imitated his example, and invelted Montreuil and 
Botlogne. Thele fieges ieceflarily produced delays , 
and Charles finding the feafon confidérably advanced, 
and that the {cheme for fubduing France was likely 
to prove abortive, concluded a feparate Béace with 
Francis.. In confequeénce of this treaty, the count 
de Buren withdrew his forces from the Englifh army, 
and Henry was obliged to raife the fieee of Montreuil. 
He had, indeed; taken Boulogne ; but this acquifitiori 
was of little confequence, when compared with the 
immenfe expence of his military preparations: 

A.D. 1545. Francis, determined, if poffible, to 


A.D. 1545. 


-diftrefs Henry, employed the whole winter in fitting 


out a fleet to invade the coafts of England. They 
failed early in the month of July; aid on the eigh- 
teenth, advanced towards the Englith fleet, then rid- 
ing at St. Helens. Here a cannonade began, which 
lafted feveral hours, but with very little effect, the 
art of gunnery being then in its infancy, and the 
guns and tackle very ill adapted to the intended pur- 
pofe. Finding their attempt to deftroy the Englifh 
fhips abortive; they larided on the Ifle of Wight, 
where they committed the moft dreadful ravages, 
till the militia of the country advanced againft them, 
and drove them to their fhips. 

Henry new found it impoffible to fupport this ex- 
penfive war without having recourfe to his parliament, 
who granted him a fmall fubfidy. The clergy were 
more liberal; and it is remiarkable, that during the 
eftablifhment of the Catholic religion; greater fums 
wete always contributed by the church than the laity. 
Hence the emperor, when he was informed of the 
fuppreffion of the Englifh monafteries; and of Henry’s 
profufe donations of their revenues among his cour- 
tiers, is reported to have faid; ‘* That he had killed 
the hen which brought him the golden eggs.” But 
though the parliament were fo remarkably tenacious 
of their own money, they were amazingly profufe 
with regard to the fubftance of others. They now 
beftowed upon Henry all the reventies of the uni- 
verfities, chapels, and hofpitals ; a liberality that re- 
garded the property which ought; perhaps, in juttice; 
to have been the laft to have been difpofed of. The 
king, however, took care to inform the univerfities, 
that he meant not to encroach upon their endowments. 
Some idea may be formed of the proftitution of this 
parliament by one of their ftatutes, in which they 
acknowledge, that the king had been always, by the 
word of God, fupreme head of the church of Ene- 
land: that the bifhops, and other ecclefiaftics, had 
no manner of jurifdi¢tion, but by his royal rhandate ; 
and that he alone was invefted with full authority té 
correct all manner of herefies, errors; vices; and iins. 
The king made a long and elaborate fpeech to this 
parliament, in which he complained of the diffentions 
that prevailed among his fubjeéts with regard to re- 
ligion. He told them, “That the feveral pulpits 
were become a kind of batteries againft each other ; 
where one preacher called another heretic and ana- 
baptift, which was retaliated by the opprobrious 
terms of papit ahd hypocrite: that he had permitted 
his people the ufe of the fcriptures, not in order to 
furnifh them with matter for difpute and railing, but 
that he might enable them to reform their coniciences; 
and inftrué their children and families : that he was 
erieved to the heart to find how that precious jewel 
was proftituted, by beirig introduced into the cons 
verfation of every alehoufe and tavern, and employed 
as a pretence for decrying the fpiritual and legal 
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paftors: and that he was forry to obferve, that ‘the 
word’ of God, while it was the object of fo much 
anxious fpeculation, had very little influence on their 
practice; and that though an imaginary knowledge 
io greatly abounded, charity was datly going to 
decay.” Thefe obfervations were certainly juft, but 
the example of the king, who encouraged !peculation 
and difpute, was ill adapted to promote that charity 
and peaceable fubmiffion to the eftablifhed opinion 
he fo ftrongly recommended. 

A.D. 1546. The fubfidies voted by parliament 

enabled Henry to make new preparations for carrying 
the war into France; but an accident happened at 
the opening of the campaign, which gave very 
little hopes. of fuccefs to the Englifh. The earl of 
Surry, who commanded the Englifh forces in Bou- 
logne, attempted to intercept a convoy of provifions 
going to the fort of Outre Eau, which the French 
had built at the mouth of the port; but was obliged 
to return with fome lofs, without effecting his pur- 
pofe. This was followed by a more confiderable 
defeat. The earl, not the leaft intimidated by his late 
unfuccefsful attempt, attacked the Marfhal de Biez, 
who was conducting a much larger convoy. But 

- Fortune again declared for the French: the Englith 
general was routed, with the lofs of about eight hun- 
dred men killed on the fpot,. and one hundred and 
twenty taken prifoners, among whom was Sir Edward 
Poynings. 

Thefe misfortunes induced Henry, whofe animofity 

egain{t Francis was neither violent nor perfonal, to 
think of liftening to the terms which had been offered 
for a peace. He had fufficiently gratified his capri- 
cious humours by the fhort war he had carried on 
again{t his former ally ; and having reafon to appre- 
hend, from his great increafe in corpulency, and 
vifible. decay of ftrength, that his end was approach- 
ing, he was defirous of finifhing a quarrel which 
tight prove dangerous. to the kingdom during’ the 
minority of his fon. Francis was {till more defirous 
of a peace, and it was concluded on the following 
conditions: 

‘* That the king of France fhould pay regularly 
the penfion fettled by former treaties. 

© That Francis fhould pay in eight years the fum 
of two millions of golden crowns, in confideration 
of the penfion, and the expence Henry had been at 
in reducing Boulogne.” 

“¢ That the king of England fhould keep poffeffion 
of Boulogne, together with its territories, till the 
whole debt was difcharged. 

“¢ ‘That when all the tums fhould be paid to Henry, 
Boulogne fhould be reftored to France, in the fame 
condition as when taken by the Englith.” 

‘The emperor was included in this peace: and with 
regard to Scotland, Henry agreed, that it fhould enjoy 
the fame benefit, provided the Scots gave him no 
caufe to make war upon them. Thus Henry termi- 
nated a war which had coft him above one million 
three hundred and forty-three thoufand pounds fter- 
ling; and all he acquired in return, was only a bad 
fecurity for adebt which did not amount to one-third 
of the value. All Henry’s expeditions were nearly 
of the fame kind. 

But neither experience nor refleétion could cure 
‘Henry of the madnefs of introducing new fyftems of 
faith, and endeavouring to eftablifh an uniformity of 
opinion among allranks of people. He had hitherto 
furidtly ordered divine fervice to be performed in no 
other language than the Latin; but he now permitted 
the Litany to be celebrated in the vulgar tongue ; 
and added to it one petition, ‘* to be delivered from 
the tyranny of the bifhop of Rome, and from all his 
deteftable enormities.” Cranmer endeavoured to make 
ftill farther innovations ; and had probably fucceeded, 
had-not Gardiner, who was then at the court of the 
emperor, as ambafiador from Henry, wrote to the 
king, informing him, that if he continued to carry 
his oppofition againft the Catholic religion. any far- 
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with him. About the fame time, Cranmer loft a 
fincere, and one of his moft powerful friends, Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, brother-in-law to the'king. 
That nobleman was well affected to tite Reformation, 


took every opportunity to fupport its profeffors, and 


had always maintained a cordial and fteady friendfhip , 


with the king. Henry was fitting in council when 
he was informed of Suffolk’s death, and dropped 2 
tear to his memory ; declaring at the fame time, that 
during his whole life, he had never made any attempt 
to injure an adverfary, nor ever whifpered a word to 
the difadvantage of any perfon. Deprived of this 
fincere and generous friend, Cranmer himfelf was 
expofed to the cabals of the courtiers. His enemies, 
under the mafk of. a zeal for orthodoxy, reprefented 
the primate as an encourager of herefy. Henry faw 
their malice, and reproved them in the fevereft terms. 
He told them, that he was well acquainted with 
Cranmer’s merit, as well as with their envy and ma- 
levolence. Adding, that he was determined to crufh 
all their cabals; and fince gentle metheds were in 
vain, to teach them, by the fevereft difcipline, a 
more dutiful cancurrence in promoting his fervice. 
But though the primate himfelf was beyond the 


reach of his enemies, the fpirit of perfecution was. 


far from having fubfided: the good and the virtuous 
ftill felt the fiery hand of a bigotted zeal. Anne 
Afcue, a young woman of great merit, who had en- 
tered into a ftrict connection with the queen, was 
accufed of having denied the real prefence in the 
facrament. Bonner drew from her a recantation ; 
but fhe qualified it in fuch a manner as did not fatisty 
that furious prelate. She was therefore thrown into 
prifon ; and her courage being rather roufed than de- 
preffed by this feverity, fhe wrote to the king, de- 
claring, that with regard to the myftery of the eucha- 
rift, fhe believed as much as .Chrift had revealed of 
it, and-as much as the Catholic church required ; 
but as fhe prefumed to queftion the king’s explana- 
tion of this tenet, this declaration was confidered as 
an infult. The chancellor Wriothefley, a perfon in. 
toxicated with religious zeal, was fent to examine her 
with regard to her patrons at court, and the great 
ladies with whom fhe had been intimate. But this 
{cheme proved abortive: fhe refufed to difcover any 
of her friends: and though fhe was put to the tor- 
ture in the moft cruel manner, fhe {till continued 
refolute in preferving an inviolable fecrecy. She was 
immediately carried to the place of execution, and 
burnt alive, without having fhewn. the leaft inclina- 
tion to retract.» Three other perfons fuffered with her, 
and imitated her courage and conftancy. . All the 
arguments ufed by the bifhop of Salifbury to prevail 
upon them to recant their errors, were urged in vain. 
They maintained their tenets in the midft of the 
flames, and feemed to glory in their fufferines, 

The fidelity and fecrecy of Anne Afcue preferved 
the queen, who had been her principal confidant; 
but fhe foon after found herfelf in the utmoft danger 
of falling a victim to the dogmatical zeal of her 
hufband. Henry, who was now very corpulent, and 
of a bad habit of body, was afflicted with an ulcer 
in his leg, which threatened his life, and at the fame 
time greatly increafed that peevifh and paffionate 
temper to which he was always fubject. _ The tender- 
nefs of Catherine was remarkable on this occafion ; 
fhe attended him with the uumoft affiduity,. and ufed 
every method in her power to foothe his pains, and 
prevent thofe dreadful gufts of humour fo frequent 
and fatal in their confequences, ‘Tlie king’s favourite 
topic was theology, and Catherine was frequently 
obliged to difcufs the more abftrule tenets of religion 
with him. 
for the king to anfwer, or whether fhe inadvertently 
dropt fome expreffions that fhewed fhe was attached 
to the Lutheran principles, is not abfolutely known ; 
but the. king was highly provoked at her prefuming 
to differ from him in any theological fpeculation. 
He even complained to Gardiner of the gueen’s ob- 
ftinacy 5 and that furious prelate, pleafed av having 
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~ _ an opportunity of crufhing the very head of the pro- 
teftant party, perfuaded the king to order articles of 
impeachment to be drawn up againft his confort. 
The chancellor feconded the arguments of Gardiner, 
and {oon after brought the articles to be figned. For- 
tunately for Catherine, the chancellor dropped the 
fatal paper, which was found by.one of the queen’s 
party, andimmediately put into her hands. Senfible 

of the danger to which fhe was expofed, fhe. deter- 
mined, if poffible, to avert the ftorm by prudence 
‘and diferetion. She accordingly paid her ufual vifit 

> to the king, whom fhe found in a more ferene difpofi- 
tion than ufual. The converfation failed not to turn 
upon the fubject of theology ;. and Henry challenged 
her to maintain her ulual arguments in divinity. Ca- 
therine told the king that fuch profound fpeculations 
were above her comprehenfion, and, in her opinion, 
very ill fuited.to the naturaleimbecillity of her fex. 


She added, that though fhe had often engaged in 


thefe fpeculations, it was only to divert his pains, and 
_profit by his inftruétions ; that his elucidations had 
withdrawn the veil of obfcurity which fhe had fo long 
“wifhed to be removed, and to effet which fhe had 


made ufe of arguments, though fhe. knew when fhe | 


urged them they were not conclufive., And is it fo 
fweet-heart, replied Henry, then, by St. Mary, we 
are perfect friends again.” At the fame time he em- 


- braced her with great tendernefs, and -fent her away 


"with affurances of his kindnefs and protection. 
The next day, while Henry. and ‘Catherine were 
walking in the palace garden, the bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who knew nothing of this reconciliation, 
appeared with forty of the purfuivants, to feize the 


-queen, and commit her to the Tower. ‘The king no 


fooner faw the prelate approach, than he took him 
afide, and was obferved to fpeak to him in a very 
angry tone of voice. The queen was greatly alarmed, 
efpecially on overhearing the terms knave, fool, and 
beaft frequently repeated. ‘The prelate retired in 
great confufion, and the queen generoufly interpofed 
to mitigate the paffion of the king, who replied, 
«Poor foul! you know not how little that. man 
is intitled to your favour.” The queen was. very 
careful for the future not to offend the petulant hu- 
mour of her hufband ; and Gardiner was never able 
to recover the good opinion of the monarch. 

A.D. 1547... This attempt of Gardiner and 
Wriothefley exafperated the king and the catholic 
party, and the duke of Norfolk and his fon, the earl 
of Surry, foon felt the weight of his refentment. The 
duke of Norfolk was, by his birth, allied to. the 
throne; and had diftinguifhed himfelf bya long feries 
of fervices to the ftate, He was uncle: to two of 
Henry’s queens, and always confidered as the greateit 


.  fubjeé in the kingdom. He was an implacable enemy | 


to the reformation, and had taken every opportunity 
to enforce the laws againft them. The earl of Surry, 


fon to the duke of Norfolk, was a young nobleman 

of great merit, but of very little difcretion. Hurried | 
away by. his ambition, and exafperated by fome af- | 
fronts he had Jately received, he very imprudently | 


irritated the peevifh humour of Henry by fome me- 
nacing expreffions ; and the king, perfuaded that he 
entertained views of marrying the princefs Mary, de- 
termined to prevent the great powcr of his. family 
from becoming formidable to the government during 
his fon’s minority. Both Norfolk and Surry were 
accordingly arrefted, and fent to the Tower. Surry 
was accuied of entertaining in his family fome Ita- 
lians, who were fufpected to be {pies fent by his holi- 
nefs, and of carrying on a correfpondence with car- 
dinal Pole, becaufe one of his domeftics had paid a 
vifit to that prelate in Italy: and becaufe the earl 
quartered the arms of Edward the Confeffor upon 
his efcutcheon, he was fufpected of afpiring to the 
crown; though it was well known that both himfelf 
anc his anceftors had openly, during many years, and 
even by the approbation of the heralds, maintained 
that practice. But however frivolous thete accufa- 
* tions may now appear, they were then thought fufi- 
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cient to find him guilty, , He was coridemned by the 
lord chancellor, who prefided at his trial, and. behead- 
ed upon Tower-hill on the fineteenth of January: 
The innocence of the duke of Norfolk. was {till 
tiiore apparent, though his dutchefs, and Elizabeth 
Holland his miftrefs, gavé information of all they 
knéw againft him, ‘The greateft crime of which he 
was accufed was that of having faid, that the king 
was fickly, and could not hold out a long time, and 
that the kingdom would fall into diforders on account 
of the diverfity of religious opinions. Henry well 
knew; that all the accufations he could alledge againit 
him would hot be fufficient to find him guilty in a 
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trial before his peers, and had therefore, recourfe to 


the ufual inftrument of his tyranny; He ordered a 
bill of attainder to be preferred againft him, and he 
was declared guilty of high-treafon, without being 
heard in his own defence: Cranmer, though a friend 
to the Reformation, and well knew, that Norfolk was 
a {worn enemy. to all innovations in religion, refuted 
to have any fhare ina tranfaction that mutt refleét dif- 
grace on all that were concerned in it. He was there- 
fore no fooner informed: that the commons had pafied 
the bill, than he retired to his feat at Croydon, and 


appeared no more at court, till he was fent for to affift 


the king in his laft moments. 

Though the attendants of Henry had for fome 
time perceived that the hour of his diffolution was at 
hand, no perfon had the-courage to inform him of 
An att had been paffed in 
his reign, which rendered it capital for any perfon to 


foretel the king’s death, left, in the. violence of his 


paffien, he fhould caufe the law, in all its rigour, to 


be executed on the author of fuch friendly inteili- 


gence; especially as his late treatment of the Floward 
family had demonftrated his cruelty did not fubfide as 
the fprings of life decayed. At length Sir Anthony 
Lenny ventured to difclofe the fatal fecret, and ex- 
horted the king to prepare for that awful change which 
was fo near at hand, as his legs were already morti- 
fied. Henry, contrary to all expeétation, thanked 
him for the information, and defired that Cranmer 
might be fent for; but before the archbifhop arrived, 
the king was fpeechlefs. The prelate befeeching 


the king to give him fome fign of his trufting in 
God, through the merits of our Redeemer, he 
fgueezed his hand with great fervency, and immedi- 
ately after expired, on the twenty-eighth of Janu- 
ary, in the fifty-fixth year of his age, and the thirty- 


eighth of his reign. 

‘A few days before his death Henry had iffued: his 
royal mandate for the execution of the duke of Nor- 
folly butexpired the night before the day appointed 
for that purpofe; and it was thought improper ‘to 
{tain with blood the commencement of the new reign, 
efpecially as the fentence was confidered as unjuft and 
tyrannical. peu 

The king, about a: month before his death, had 
made his will, inwhich, purfuant to the power oiven 
him by the parliament, he had fettled the fucceffion 


to the crown of England in the following manner : 


Firft, upon the prince of Wales: and his potterity. 
Secondly, upon the children of his prefent queen, or 
thofe of any future marriage he might contract, 
Thirdly, upon the princefs Mary and her iffue, but 
with this exprefs condition, that fhe fhould marry 


with thé confent of the executors of his will. Fourthly 


on the princefs Elizabeth, with the fame provifo, 
Fifthly, upon the lady Frances Brandon, daughter 
tohis fifter, the queen of France, by the duke of 
Suffolk. Sixthly, on the lady Eleanor Brandon, 
younger fifter to Frances. Latftly, in failure of all 
thefe, upon the next lawful heir. By another claufe 
in his will he named the following fixteen executors : 
The archbifhop of Canterbury ; the lord chancellor ; 
the earl of Hertford, uncleto young Edward , the 
lord St. John; the lord Ruffel ; the lord vifcount 
Lifle; Cuthbert Tunftal, bifhop of Durham ; Sir 
Anthony Brown , Sir Edward Montague , the chief- 
juftice Bromley ; Sar William Paget; Sir Anthony 
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Denny , Sir William Herbert ; Sir Edward Watton, | 


znd his brother Dr. Watton. To the lords who were 
his executots; he left five hundred marks, and tothe 
commoners three hundred, and ordered his executors 
to pay dll his debts. He made the prince of Wales 
heir to ali his moveables, but ftriétly charged him to 
be fubyect to the advice of his council till he was 
eighteen years of age. He left three thoufand pounds 
a year to each of his daughters, with ten thoufand 
pounds addition, as their whole fortune, if his execu- 
tors thought proper. To the queen he left three 
thoufand pounds in plate and jewels, and a thoufand 
pounds in money: Another claufe in his will fufh- 
ciently. fuggetted, that he was far from being fettled 
with regard to his notions in religion : he left money 
for mafles to be faid fer delivering his foul from pur- 
gatory ; and though he had deftroyed all thofe infti- 
tutions, eftablifhed by his anceftors and others, for 
the benefit of their fouls, and had even left the doc- 
trine of purgatory doubtful in all the articles of faith 
he publithed during the latter years of his reign, yet 
he was determined to take care of the future repofe 
of his own foul, by adhering to the fafer fide of the 
queftion. 

Perhaps. more difficult tafk cannot be impofed up- 
on an hiftorian, than that of giving a fummary of 
Henry’s qualities. Lord Herbert very juftly re- 
marked; hat his hiftory is his beft character and 
defeription. _ He was ablolutely different and incon- 
fiftent with himfelf, in different periods of his hfe. 
While the natural modefty of youth reftrained the 
violence of his turbulent paffions, his government 
was the admiration of foreigners; and he was almoft 
adored by his people; but in his more advanced age, 
his conduct was entirely changed. He became rapa- 
cious, arbitrary, froward, fretful, and fo cruel, that 
he feemed to delight in fhedding the-blood of his fub- 
jects. The grand object of all his purfuits was the 
gratification of his own brutal appetites: to this he 
facrificed every obligation of juftice, every dictate of 
con{cience, every feeling of humanity: the cruel fate of 
the unfortunate Anne Boleyn will fix an eternal mark 
of infamy on his character, At the fame time it mutt 
be acknowledged, that with all his vices, follies, and 
imperfections, Henry poffeffed many great and agree- 

_able qualities. He was not only liberal and indulgent 

to his court and family, but alfo to ftrangers. He 
"was at once a lover and encourager of the arts and 
{ciences, and his court was fuller of learned men than 
many of the univerfities ; he made them his compa- 
nions as well as his counfellors, and advanced them 
to the higheft dignities both of church and ftate. 
He was particularly careful of the education of his 
own children, and his authority induced the nobility 
to follow his example, The treatment he met with 
from the court of Rome, provoked him to violence ; 
the danger of a revolt from his fuperftitious fubjects, 
feemed to require the moft extreme violence. He 
laid the foundation of Englith liberty by delivering 
the Englifh church from her flavifh and difgraceful 
fubjection to the fee of Rome; though he was per- 
haps a¢tuated more by his unruly paffions, than by 
the motives of confcience and religion. Foreign 
nations ref{pected his power, his own fubjects forgot 
his vices, and it is hiftory only that regards him as a 
montter. 


Henry had the following iffue. By his firft wife, 
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Catherine of Spain; he had two fons and one daugh- 
ter, Viz. 

Henry, born Jan. 1, 1511, and died on the twen- 
ty-feventh of February following. : 

Another fon, who died foon after his birth; which 
happened. the latterend of the year 1514. 

Mary, born February the elventh, 1516, and who 
afcended the throne on the death of her brother Ed- 
ward. 

By his fecond wife; Anne Boleyn, he had the 
famous queen Elizabeth, and a male child. ftill- 
born. 

By his third wife, Jane Seymour, he hada fon named 
Edward, who fucceeded him immediately in the 
throne. 

He had no iffiie by his three laft wives, Anne of 
Cleves, Catherine Howard, and Catherine Parr. 

By Elizabeth, widow of ‘Sir Gilbert Taillebois, he 
had anatural fon named Henry Fitz-Roy, created 
duke of Richmond and Somerfet, and afterwards 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The beauty of his 
perfon, the quicknefs of his parts, his expertnefs in 
all kinds of military exercifes, his excellent difpofi- 
tion, and the uncommon endowments of his mind, 
gained him the character of the fineft youth of the 
age, and raifed the expectations of the people very 
high in his favour. Thefe accomplifhments, the 
honours he had received, and the extraordinary fond- 
nefs which Henry always exprefied for him, occafion- 
ed an opinion, that, in defect of legitimate male 
iffue, the king would have found a way to raife this 
natural child to the throne, But whatever defigns he 
had formed in his favour, they proved abortive by 
the death of this youth, which happened in the 
eighteenth year of his age, 

Henry VIII. fummoned ten parliaments, and twen- 
ty feffions were held, though the whole time which 
they fat during this long reign, did not exceed three 
years andahalf. The abfolute will of the king be- 
ing the law of parliament, and the members being 
defirous of returning as foon as poffible to their coun- 
try feats, bufinefs was foon difpatched; a motion 


was made and generally carried without the leaft op-' 


pofition. Hence thes many abfurd and tyrannical 
laws, which multiplied crimes and punifhments dur- 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. Had thefe, indeed, been 
ftriétly executed, every man without exception mutt 
have been obnoxious to the penalty of high-treafon. 
For example, it was treafonable for any perfon to 
affert the validity of Henry’s marriage either with 
Catherine of Arragon, or Anne Boleyn; and it was 
equally criminal to fay any thing to the difparage- 
ment of the princefs Mary and Elizabeth, the de- 
fcendants of thofe marriages. Even a profound 
filence upon thefe topics might be dangerous ; for 
when the marriages were declared illegitimate by fta- 
tute, it was alfo enacted, that whoever refufed to 
anfwer upon oath to any point contained in that act, 
was fubject to the pains of death. In order, there: 
fore, to finda perfon a traitor, it was only neceflary 
to interrogate him concerning the legality of either of 


the king’s former marriages. If he was filent, he . 


was a traitor; and if he anfwered either in the nega- 
tive or affirmitive, he was equally guilty. Thus the 
fubjeéts were opprefled under the authority of laws, 
which ought to have been the guardians of their 
happinefs and fecurity, 
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Mel). HE late king was perfuaded that he had 
1547. fixed the government, during the minority 
of his fon, on fo firm a bafis, that it could not be 
But he fhould have ‘remembered; that his 
power would ceafe with his exiftence ; and that the 
commands of the moft abfolute monarchs are difre- 
regarded, when, by their deaths, they have ceafed to 
infpire terror. Accordingly, the regents had no fooner 
fettled the form of government agreeable to Henry’s 
will, than a change was propofed. It was obferved, 
that it would be very troublefome for the people; and 
particularly for foreign minifters, to be obliged to 
apply to fourteen perfons of equal authority ; and, 
to remove this difficulty, it was moved, that one 


fhould be chofen as their prefident, with the title of ) 
governor of his, 


protector of the kine’s realm, and 
perfon: but though “he fhould enjoy all the exterior 
tymbols of the royal dignity, he fhould yet be bound, 
in the exercife of power, to follow the opinion of the 
executors. 

This change, however reafonable, and even necef- 
fary, it might appear to the majority, was ftrongly 
oppofed by Wriothefley the seats a perfon at 
once very ambitious: and very active. He had no 
fuperior in the council, except the primate; and 
Cranmer having little inclination to mix in public 
affairs, he flattered himfelf that the chief direction 
of the bufinefs of the kingdom would fall into his. 
hands. He ftrenuoufly afferted, that they had no 
power to depart from the tenor of the late king’s will, 
authorifed by an act of parliament. His remon- 
itrances, however, had no effect on the council; they 
determined to chufe a protector, in order the more 
effectually to provide for the public tranquillity. No 
difficulty occurred with regard to the perfon proper 
for this exalted ftation. Edward Seymour, earl of 
Hertford, maternal uncle to the king, and the more 
interefted in his prefervation, as he had himfelf no 
pretenfions to the crown, was appointed to fill this 
dignified ftation, and immediately created duke of 
Somerfet. At the fame time, the chancellor was 
created earl of Southampton. But this mark of fa- 
vour was far from fatisfying the ambition of that 
turbulent minifter ; he determined to oppofe all the 
meafures of the protector, and render him uneafy in 
his high ftation. ; 

In order to this, he refolved to devote his whole 
time to the affairs of the cabinet; and as his office of 
chancellor neceffarily engroffed a confiderable part of 
his attention, he ventured, without any warrant from 
the king, protector, or regency, or any other autho- 
rity than his own, to put the great feal in com- 
miffion ; and appointed four lawyers to execute, in 
his abfence, the office of lord high chancellor of 
England. ‘A meafure fo replete with arr ogance and 
pre{umption could not fail of giving umbrage to the 
government , and it was determined to fopprefs the 
haughty fpirit of the ambitious chancellor. The 
judges being confulted on this occafion, declared, 
that the commiffion he had granted was contrary to 
the l-ws of England; and that the earl of South- 
ampton, for taking fuch an uncontftitutional {ftep, 
had not only forfeited his high office, but alfo ren- 
dered himielf obnoxious to the fevereft punifhment. 
A. council was now fummoned, and the chanccllor 
ordered to attend, But he was fo far from making 
any fubmiffion,. that he defended his own ‘power in 
the moft haughty manner, and with very indecent 
language. . He called the authority of the council 
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and protector in qgueftion, and told them he would 
not fubmit to any fentence they might pronounce 


againft him: He was therefore deprived of the feals; 


and committed a prifoner to his own houfe, where he 
continued till the twenty-ninth of June; when he 
entered into a recognizance of four thoufand pounds 
to pay whatever fine they fhould think proper to 
impofe upon him. The Catholic party loft‘a power- 
ful friend by his removal: he was at once an ablé 
advocate; and a zealous defender of the Romifh 
religion, 

The fall of Southampton incréafed the ambition of 
the proteétor: he now thought himfelf at full liberty 
to engrofs the fole management of the affairs of go- 
vernment. He accordingly procured a patent from 
the young king, by which he was enabled to over- 
throw all the appointments of Henry: It invefted 
him, under the title of protector, with the whole 
regal authority. . He appointed a council, confifting 
of all the former members, except Southampton ; 
but he enjoyed the power of chufing other counfel- 
lors, and to confult with fuch only as he thought 
proper. With:this council he was enabled to execute 
any meafure that might be thought ferviceable to the 
government, without incurring any penalty or for- 
feiture, inflicted by any law, “featute, or ordinance, 
whatfoever, No refiftance was made to this ufurpa- 
tion of power, though it was fufliciently eviderit that 
the protector was, in effect, abfolute mafter of the 
kingdom.” Perhaps the people, habituated by cuftom 
to the tyrannical government of Henry, might prefer 
a fingle perfon to a council of regency, and ‘think the 
public tranguillity would be much better fecured 
by the exclufion of parties from the government. 

While the Englifh were thus employed in fettling 
the government, Francis I. king of France, paid the 
debt of nature, and was fucceeded by Henry IE. 2 
prince of vigour and ability, but lefs ready in his 
refolutions than his predeceffor, and lefs enflamed 
with animofity. again{t the emperor Charles V. He 
was, in a great meafure, governed by the duke of 
Guife and the cardinal of Lorraine, brothers to the 
queen-dowager of Scotland ; and being zealotis 
champions for the papal authority, and the Roman 
Catholic religion, they determined to prevent the 
intended marriage between Edward and the young 
queen of Scotland. — Accordingly they pertuaded 
Henry to attempt the recovery of Boulogne, and to 
reject the late treaties which had been coricluded 
with Henry by FrancisI. This perfidious behaviour 
did not, however, intimidate the protector : he deter- 
mined, if poffible, to execute the dying injunctions of 
his late m: after, relative to the marriage between thofe 
infant fovereigns, and by that means unite the two 
kingdoms. But before he proceeded to carry this 
defien into execution, he thought it neceflary to pro- 
vide for the tranquillity of the public, ani place the 
Reformation on {fo firm a bafis, that it might be able 
to baffle all the attempts of its open and concealed 
enemies. 

The attachment of Somerfet to the reformed re- 
ligion was open and declared. Young Edward had 
imbibed the fame principles. Many of the coun- 
fellors having profited by the deftruction of the mo- 
nafteries, were now difpofed to plunder the fecular 
clergy ; aid others were animated avain{t them es) 
the prejudices of opinion, rather than the profpect 
of intereft. Cranmer, who was a Proteftant as well 
as the protector, being confulted on the fubject off 
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advancing the reformation, recommended moderate 
meafures. He obferved, that it would be very dan- 
gerous to introduce a change of religion by violence 
and perfecution ; that reafon rather than force was 
the proper inftrument for convincing mankind of 
their errors ; and that the people fhould be conduét- 
ed to achange in religion by gradual and infenfible 
innovations.. He was alfo defirous of letting the en- 
thufiafm of the reformers grow weaker by time ; 
becaufe the fervors of anew fect always lead to fu- 
perftition, and to a devotion too pure and {piritual 
to be adopted. Theprimate had already procured 
feveral of the beft books written by the German 
divines againft popery, to be tranflated and publifhed 
inEngland. Phe queen dowager, Catherine Parr, 
not only affifted in. publifhing, but tranflated great 
part of the paraphrafe of Erafmus on the New Tef- 
tament. 

Cranmer’s plan was readily adopted; and the pro- 
tector, by virtue of a proclamation, to which the 
parliament had given the force of a law, fufpended, 
foratime, the exercife of the epifcopal power, and 
appointed a general vifitation to be made of all the 
diocefes in England. But thofe- who were charged 
with this duty were enjoined to proceed with the 
greateft caution and prudence. The vifitors confifted 
of a mixture of clergy and laity, and had fix circuits 
affigned them. They were enjoined to correct immo- 
ralities and irregularities in the clergy, wherever they 
were found ; to abolith the ancient fuperftitions, and 
to bring the difcipline. and worfhip fomewhat nearer 
the practice of the reformed churches. At the fame 
time they were enjoined to retain, for the prefent, all 
images which had not been abufed to idolatry; and 
to inftruct the people not to defpife fuch ceremonies 
aswere not yet abrogated ; fome particular fuperfti- 
tions enly were to be retrenched, fuch as the {prink- 
ling their beds with holy water, the ringing of bells, 
or ufing of bleffed candles, in order to drive away 
the devil. By purfuing fuch gentle methods the re- 
formation proceeded without tumult of confufion ; 
the people were convinced of their errors without 
being feized with the {pirit of enthufiafm , and parted 
gradually with their ancient fuperftitious practices, 
without throwing the government into convulfions. 
This vifitation was the firft attempt to execute the 
defign already formed for completing the reforma- 
tion, which was only begun in the preceding reign. 

The greateft difficulty experienced by the vifitors, 
confifted in correéting the zeal of the catholic preach- 
ers, among whom were feveral old monks, who in- 
veighed with all the force of bigotted and difappoint- 
ed zeal again{t the reformation. Orders were there- 
fore iffued to reftrain them in the topics of their fer- 
mons : twelve homilies were publifhed, which they 
were enjoined to read to the people; and they were 
prohibited from preaching any where but in their own 
parifh churches, In the mean time the proteftant di- 
vines enjoyed an unbounded liberty by virtue of fpe- 
cial licences, which were eafily obtained. Gardiner, 
bifhop of Winchefter, ftrongly oppofed thefe inno- 
vations, and particularly the homilies, which he re- 
prefented as very improper, becaufe the delicate and 
myfterious points of juiftification and grace, were de- 
fined with the moft metaphyfical precifion. The 
knowledge of thefe tenets he aflerted to be far above 
the comprehenfion of the vulgar, and therefore fuper- 
fluous to the generality of Chriftians. One of the 


Calviniftical writers is very angry with Gardiner for, 


this oppofition ; he calls him. ‘‘ an infenfible afs, and 
one that had no feeling of God’s fpirit in the work 
of juftification.” It was a general opinion at this 
time, among the proteftants, that they could pene- 
trate into the depths of thefe profound myfteries , 
and therefore entertained a fovereign contempt for all 
who confeffed their ignorance of them. But though 
Gardiner oppofed the homilies in particular, his ob- 
jections were not folely confined to them: he remon- 
{trated ftrongly againit the great imprudence of mak- 
ing perpetual innovations, and on the necefflity of ad- 
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hering to fome fyftem, “Tis 4 dangerous thing, 


{aid he, to ufe too. much. freedom, in refearches of | 


this kind. If youcutthe old canal, the water is apt 
to flow farther than you intended. If you indulge 
the humour of novelty, you cannot put a ftop to the 
people’s demands, nor govern their indifcretions at 
pleafure.” His remonftrances had, however, no ef- 
feét, the vifitors proceeded. with great prudence in 
demolifhing the ancient fuperftitions. 

The whole attention of the protector was now 
turned towards profecuting the war with Scotland. 
He aflembled an army of eighteen thoufand- men, 
and equipped a fleet of fixty fail, one half of which 
were fhips of war, and the other loaded with ammu- 
nition and provifions. The command of the fleet 
was given to lord Clinton ; while he himfelf, affifted 
by the earl of Warwick, lead the land forces. 
Alarmed at this powerful armament, the French am- 
baffador applied, by orders from his court, to the 
regency, defiring that a negotiation might be opened, 
in order, if poffible, to reftore peace between the 
two kingdoms, without the effufion of human blood. 
The requeft was complied with, and Tunftal, bifhop 
of Durham, and Sir Thomas Rowe, were appointed 
to meet the Scottifh commiffaries at Newcaftle, where 
the conferences were opened on the fourth of Auguft. 
But the English plenipotentiaries refufing to proceed 
in the-negotiation, unlefs the marriage between the 
two fovereigns was previoufly fettled, and the Scottifh 
commiffioners declaring they had no power to confent 
to the marriage, the negotiations became abortive, 
and the protector entered Scotland on the fecond of 
September. 

But before he commenced hoftilities he publifhed 
a manifefto, in which he recapitulated the reafons 


that induced the Englith to have recourfe to arms, 


and urged, by a variety of arguments, the expedi- 
ency and even neceffity of the marriage of the young 
queen of Scots and Edward being immediately con- 
cluded. Thefe arguments were drawn from the fitua- 
tion of the two kingdoms, which nature, by fur- 
rounding them by the ocean, feemed to have defigned 
for one empire ; from the fimiliarity of the inhabi- 
tants in their laws, language, cuftoms, and manners, 
whereby they were naturally adapted to be united, 
and to become one people; from the equality of the 
young king and queen, with regard to age and for- 
tune; from the imminent danger to which. Scotland 
was perpetually expofed from the hoftile attempts of 
aricher and moft powerful neighbour ; and from the 
many advantages that muft refult to the inhabitants 
of both kingdoms from living in a ftate of peace and 
fecurity. The proteétor added, that exclufive of 
thefe confiderations, pofitive engagements had been 
made for concluding this alliance ; and that the Scots. 
were bound in honour to perform, what their intereft 
and fafety fo ftrongly demanded. 

This manifefto, however, produced not the in- 
tended effect : all the protector’s remonftrances were 
rendered abortive, by the arts and intrigues of the 


oD 
queen dowager of Scotland, who was warmly at- 


tached to the intereft of France, and the Roman 
catholic religion. Somerfet therefore found hinifelt 
obliged to have recourfe to arms, in order to compel 
the Scots to adopt a meafure which no motives of 
policy or prudence could induce them to embrace. 
He accordingly continued his march towards Edin- 
burgh without meeting with any oppofition, except 
from a few caftles, which were eafily reduced. 

The Scottifh government had not, however, been 
idle ; the earl of .Arran had collected the whole force 
of the kingdom, and his army, which was double to 
that of the Englifh in numbers, had taken poft at 
Muffelburgh,on a very advantageous fpot of ground, 
fecured by the banks of the river Efke, about fix 
miles from Edinburgh ; while the Enelifh lay en- 


fkirmifhes paffed between the light troops of each 
army, but without any thing decifive ; and Somerfet, 


finding it impoffible to draw the Scots to an engage- 


ment 


In this fituation feveral | 


> 


one of their flanks, while the «cannon of the ‘fhips 
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ment, and fearing he fhould foon be diftreffed for | 
want of provifions, fent an herald to Arran, offering 
to. abandon his enterprize, and to pay all the damages 
the Scots ‘had fuffered from his troops, provided he 
would give his promife, that the young queen fhould 
not be given in marriage to any foreign prince, till 
fhe reached the age of chufing a hufband for herfelf, 
Thefe moderate terms induced the Scots to imagine 
that the Englith were intimidated, and that, if the 
enemy was attacked, the victory would be certain. 
The priefts and monks, who had come to the cdmp in 
great numbers, laboured affiduoufly to propagate 
this opinion; adding, that they had now an opportu- 
nity of inflicting vengeance on their heretical enemy. 
A movement made by the Enelifh towards’ their 
fhips, confirmed them in this opinion; and that the 
protector was going to embark his forces. Elated 
with this idea, and determined to cut off his retreat, 
they quitted their camp, croffed the river Efe, and 
advanced, with great precipitation, into the plain, 
where the Scottifh regent drew up his army in three 
divifions: the firft, which confifted of the beft 
troops, was commanded by the earl of Angus ; the 
fecond by the regent himfelf ; and the third by the 
earlof Huntley. The earl of Argyle headeda body 
of Highland archers, who formed a guard to the 
artillery. c 

The protector was greatly pleafed when he faw the 
Scots leave their advantageous camp; as he fhould 
now have an opportunity of bringing on a decifive 
action. Hedrewup his troops in two lines; the 
earl of Warwick commanded the firft, and the pro- 
teGtor himfelf the fecond. The lord Grey of Wil- 
ton lead a referved body of cavalry, and had orders 
to fall upon the flank of the van of the Scottifi army, 
as foon as they were engaged in clofe fight with the 
firft line of the Englifh. 

Such was the difpofition of both armies, when the 
Scots advanced to the charge; but-a dreadful fire 
from the cannon of the fhips threw the Highland 
archers into great confufion; and even the whole van 
began to ftagger. Lord Grey perceived the fituation 
of the enemy, and could not refift the opportunity of 
attacking them before they recovered from their 
furprize. But he foon perceived he had aéted with 
too much precipitation. The fpet occupied by the 
enemy was fallow land, broken ridges, and feparated 
from him by a flough anda ditch. Thefe: impedi- 
ments rendered the fhock of his body of horfe fecble 
and irregular; and the Scottifh infantry ftanding 
firm, he was repulfed with confiderable lofs:: he him- 
{elf was dangeroufly wounded; lord Edward’ Sey- 
mour, {on to the proteétor, was unhorfed ; and the 
Englith ftandard in danger of being taken. But the 
earlof Warwick and the duke of Somerfet advanced 
with fo much celerity to fupport the Englifh horie, 
that they foon formed behind the infantry, and the 
battle now became general. The Englifh artillery, 
planted on a neighbouring eminence, played full on 


nobleman’s feat of that name in the neighbourhood, 
feemed to haye put a period to. oppofition, and de- 
ftroyed for ever the French intereft in Scotland. 
-_ The regent fled with the queen dowager to Ster- 
ling-caftle, and the Scottifh army was fo entirely dif- 
fipated, that Arran found the utmoft difficulty of 
checking the incurfions of {mall parties of the Eng- 
lifh. The protector marched directly to Leith, which 
madé no oppofition; but he failed in his attempt 
againft Edinburgh caftle. He, however, plundered 
the town, while the feet under lord Clinton, burnt 
all the places on the fea coafts, and took all the fhip- 
ping in the frith of Forth. Had the duke purfued 
all the advantages of his late victory, he might have 
given law to the conquered. Buta cabal having been 
raifed againft him at London, he haftened his return, 
leaving Warwick with full powers to negotiate a 
treaty with Arran, who had defired leave to fend 
commiffioners for that purpofe, The latter, however, 
meant only to gain time till fuccours could arrive 
from France ; and accordingly no Scottifh commif- 
fioners appeared at the place appointed for the con- 
ferences. i 

When the protettor arrived at London, he found 
that his brother Thomas, who had married Catherine 
Parr, the queen dowager, and had lately been created 
lord high-admiral of England, was become his preat- 
eft oppofer. He had not only joined in the cabals ot 
hisenemies, but alfo made feveral vigorous efforts 
to fupplant him in the high poft he enjoyed. He had 
already gained fuch an afcendancy over Edward, that 
he had perfuaded the king to write a letter with his 
own hand to the houfe of commions, recommending 
him to their choice as governor of the king’s perfon. 
Though this attempt ftruck at the foundation of -the 
protector’s greatnefs, he ftill endeavoured to reclaim 
his brother by gentle and munificent methods; but 
finding he was itill determined to purfue his fcheme, 
Somerfet found it necefflary to fummon a parliament, 
as the only authority that could fupport him againft 
the machinations of his brother. 

But before the feffion was opened he informed the 
council of the letter his brother had obtained from 
the young king, and which he propofed to lay before 
the houfe at the meeting of the parliament. The 
council were alarmed at this circumftance, and feve- 
ral lords were deputed to diffuade the, admiral from 
purfuing a fcheme which might involve the govern- 
ment in diftrefs, and ultimately terminate in his own 
deftru€tion, But he continued firm to his purpofe, 
till the council threatened-to deprive him of all his 
pofts, commit him to the Tower, and indi& him 
upon the ftatute which made it death for any perion 
to difturb the eftablifhed government. Thete me- 
naces awakened his attention: He faw the confe- 
querices that might refult from his difobeying the 
council, and thotight proper to abandon his enter- 
prize; but he was never thoroughly reconciled to his 
brother. AF oR 

The late vi€tory over the Scots had greatly raifed 
the reputation of the protector, who now obtained 
a patent; appointing him to fit on the throne, upon a 
{tool of bench, on the right hand of the king, and 
to enjoy the fame Honours and privileges which had 
ufually been poffeffed by any princes of the blood, or 
tincles of the kings of England: Thefe honours 
were invidious to the old nobility, and created the 
duke many powerful enemies. But if the protector 
difcovered his vanity and. weaknefs in affuming fo 
much ftate and grandeur, he merited. the highett ap- 
plaufe on account of the laws, ena¢ted through his 
‘nfluerice in this feffion of parliament; for by thefe 
the tigour of former ftatutes was ereatly mitigated, 
and fomie fteps taken for fecuring the liberties of the 
viétories have been more decifive or more complete. people. All laws were repealed which extended the 
Above ten thoufand perifhed in the engagement and || crime of treafon beyond the limits affigned it by the 
purfuit, and abouit fifteen hundred furrendered them- |} ftatute’of the twenty-fifth of Edward the thitd; to- 
{elves prifoners. The Englifh loft not ‘more than ||’ gether with all laws enacted during the late reign, for 
two hundred men. © This action: which is known in || exténding the crime of felony ; all the former laws - 


galled them on the other; and the lord Grey, eager 
to repair his error, charged them in front with fo 
much fury, that their firft line gave way, and an 
orderly retreat was begun : but the Highland archers 
betaking themfelves to flight, fpread a panic through 
the whole army ; the retreat was changed into a pre- 
cipitate flight, and the whole became one general 
{cene of confufion, terror, and confternation. The 
braveft of the Scots were put to the fword, and the 
route and flaughter became fo general, that from the 
field’of battle to Edinburgh, the whole ground was 
covered with the dying and the dead. The priefts 
and monks received no quarter, for having engaged 
in an enterprize fo foreign to their profeffion. Few 


- hiftory by the-name of the Battle of Pinkey ; froma |! againft the Lollards or heretics; and the bloody 


ftatute 
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ftatute of the fix articles: no perfon was to. be ac- 
cufed of words but within a month after they were 
fpoken. That ftatute which gave the force of laws 
to the king’s proclamations, was alfo repealed. Thus 
were fome of the moft fevere laws ever enacted in 
England totally abrogated, and the people began to 
flatter themfelves with the hopes of enjoying fome 
fhare of religious and civil liberty. Herefy, how- 
ever, {till continued to be a capital crime, and punith- 
able by fire. But as there now remained no precife 
ftandard by which that crime could be afcertained, 
it entirely depended upon the rigour or lenity of the 
judges. 

Several laws were enacted, which greatly contri- 
buted to promote the Reformation. The cup was 
reftored to the laity; private maffes were abolifhed ; 
the king was invefted with the power of creating 
bifhops, without any election of the chapter; and all 
procefies in the bifhops courts, thofe of Canterbury 
excepted, were to be carried on in the king’s name, 
and fealed by his feal, as in the courts of common 
law. But the moft remarkable bill paffed by this 
parliament, was that which gave the revenues of 
chauntries and colleges to the crown. ‘The preamble 
to this ftatute, premifes, that thefe funds fhould be 
employed to good and godly ules, in erecting gram- 
mar {chools, in farther augmenting the revenues of 
the univerfities, and in making better provifion for 
the-poor and needy. . But the rapacious courtiers had 
already, in their imaginations, devoured. the prey ; 
and it was not long before it was fhared out among 
them. Cranmer,.and feveral other prelates, were of 
Opinion, that the revenues of the church, by the im- 
propriation of tythes, and other methods of aliena- 
tion, were already too much reduced. The primate, 
therefore, {trenuoufly oppofed the bill, and was joined 
by the bifhops of London, Durham, Ely, Norwich, 
Hereford, Winchefter, and Chichefter: but. not- 
withftanding this oppofition, it was pafied into a law, 
By this aét no fewer than two thoufand three hundred 
and feventy-four chauntries, colleges, and other reli- 
gious foundations, fell to the crown. 

A.D.1548. Several alterations were now made 
in the ceremonies of the church. which increafed the 
difcontents of the Catholics. Orders were iffued that 
candles fhould not be carried about upon Candlemas- 
day, nor afhes on Afh-Wednefday, nor palms on 
Palm-Sunday ; that no images fhould be fuffered to 
remain in the churches; that auricular confeffion 
fhould be left free, and confidered as indifferent, 
Thefe particulars ftruck at the root of the Catholic 
religion; but itill the progrefs of the Reformation 
was greatly obftructed among the people, by the fer- 
mons delivered by the clergy of oppofite fentiments. 
Several attempts were made to remove this incon- 
venience; but thefe proving ineffectual, a total filence 
was impofed upon all preachers in general, which put 
an end to all the polemics of the pulpit. But this 
reftraint, from the very nature of things, could only 
be temporal. The protector refle€ted not, that in 
proportion as the ceremonies of public worfhip were 
retrenched, the people became the more defirous of 
fermons, which alone could fupply the place of fen- 
fible obje&s. The Proteftants in particular, who 
were fond of being addreffed from the pulpit, re- 
monitrated ftrongly againft this injunction; and it 
was thought expedient to eftablifh a practice, which 
feems effentially connected with the very fpirit of 
Chriftianity. 

Several of the Catholic party oppofed thefe altera- 
tions in religion with all their power. Gardiner, 
bifhop of Winchefter, was at the head of this oppo- 
fition, and defended his opinions with great boldnefs 
before the council. He laid before them the reafons 
on which his oppofition was founded with all the 
force of eloquence ; and concluded his {peech in the 
following manner: ‘* For my part, my fole concern 
is to manage the third and laft aét of my life with 
decency, and to make a handfome exit off the ftage. 
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Provided this point is fecured, I am not follicitous 
about the reft. I am already, by nature, condemned | 
to death ; no man can give me a pardon from this 
fentence, nor fo much as procure me a reprieve. 
To fpeak my mind freely, and to a¢t as my conicience 
direéts me, are two branches of liberty I can never 
part with. Sincerity in fpeech and integrity in aétion 
are entertaining qualities; they will ftick by aman 
when every thing elfe takes its leave, and I muft not 
refign them upon any confideration. The beft of it 
is, if Ido not throw them away myfelf, no man can 
force them from me; but if I give them up, then am 
I ruined by myfelf, and deferve to lofe all my prefer- 
ments.” This oppofition of Gardiner drew on him , 
the indignation of the council, and he was com- 
mitted to the Tower ; an act of feverity which inti- 
midated the Popifh party, and no farther oppofition 
was made to the new ordinances. 

The Scots having fent no commiffioners to the con- 
ferences for a peace, the war was renewed, but with- 
out force or vigour. ‘Talbot, earl of Shrewfbury, 
was fent into Scotland, to command the Englifh for- 
ces, in the character of lieutenant-general. In the 
mean time, the lord Grey of Wilton took and forti- 
fied Haddington, which made him matter of the moft 
fruitful part of Scotland, and whence he made ex- 
curfions to the very gates of Edinburgh. The Scots 
were in no condition to oppofe the Englifh, till the 
fuccours from France landed at Leith about the be- 
ginning of June. 

Thete troops, which confifted of fix thoufand men, 
under the command of Deflé, revived the courage of 
the Scots, and the fiege of Haddington was imme- 
diately undertaken... The Scots, who were only for- 
midable in a defultory war, were very unfit for this 
undertaking : even with the affiftance of the French, 
they defpaired of taking the place by affault, and 
depended entirely for fucce{s upon the hopes of ftary- 
ing the garrifon. They, however, repulfed feveral 
fallies made by the befieged, and fhut them up clofely 
within their fortifications. 

While the army was employed in the fiege of 
Haddington, the parliament were deliberating on the 
moft proper method of preventing their young queen 
from falling into the hands of the Englifh, as her 
marriage with Edward muft be productive of an 
union between the two kingdoms, The earl of 
Huntley, who at firft was difpofed to favour the pro- 
pofal of Somerfet, but had changed his opinion by 
the late violent meafures purfued by the Englith, faid 


pleafantly, ‘* That he was not averfe to the match, 


but that he difliked the manner in which the princefs 
was courted.” Several weighty reafons were, how- 
ever, urged, both for and again{ft the marriage; but 
at laft it was determined to fend their young queen to 
France; and, what was underftood to be the neceffary 
confequence, to marry her to the dauphin. She was 
accordingly embarked on board the French gallies, 
and after a tempeftuous paffage, arrived fately at 
Breft ;. whence fhe was conducted to Paris, and {oon 
after betrothed to the dauphin. ‘This event was a 
fatal blow to the projects of the protector, who now 
faw, that the marriage he was fo defirous of com- 
pleting was now impoffible. 

The fiege of Haddington was ftill continued, and 
the Scots had the good fortune to furprife and cut off 
a party fent to its relief, under the command of Sir 
Robert Bowes and Sir Thomas Palmer. But on the 


.approach of the earl of Shrewibury, at the head of 


twenty-two thoufand men, they raifed the fiege, and 
retired with great precipitation. Shrew{bury, how- 
ever, made no attempt to diftrefs the enemy; he 
contented himfelf with reinforcing the garrifon, and 
leaving a large fupply of provifions and ammunition 
in the place. This was effected without the leaft 
oppofition, and the earl immediately returned to 

Eneland. | 
While the war was thus carrying on in Scotland, 
the protector was indefatigable in completing the 
ny! ' Reformation, 


- 
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Reformation. The public offices of the church were 
reviewed, a new catechifm was publifhed by Cranmer, 
and a new liturgy was received by the convocation, 
though not without a long and ftrenuous debate. 
The parliament met on the twenty-fourth of Novem- 
ber, and confirmed all the orders of council iffued 
for the reformation of religion: Priefts were per- 
mitted to marry, though the preamble to the act 
paffed for that purpote exprefsly declared, that it 
were better for the priefts and minifters of the church 
to live chafte, and without marriage; and it were 
much to be wifhed they would of themfelves abftain. 
The new liturgy, drawn up by a felect committee of 
bifhops and divines, was confirmed, and ordered to 
be ufed in all churches and chapels in the kingdom. 
This licurgy was nearly the fame with that at prefent 
ufed in the Church of England. 

But the attention of the protector was now diverted 
from promoting the progrefs of the. Reformation. 
His brother had renewed his former practices, and 
carried them to amuch greater length. The queen- 
dowager, his wife, had fome time fince died in child- 
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‘bed; and he flattered himfelf with the hopes of 


efpoufing the princefs Blizabeth, who was then in 
her fixteenth year, and feems to have liftened to the 


infinuations of a man poffefled of every talent pro- 


per to captivate the affections of the fair. But as 
Henry VIL. had excluded his daughters from the 
fucceffion, if they married without the confent of his 
executors, which Seymour could never hope to ob- 
tain; it was concluded, that he propofed to effect his 
purpofe by expedients ftill more rafh and more cri- 
minal. He endeavoured to feduce the young king 
and the courtiers into his intereft; he inveighed 
openly againft his brother’s adminiftration ; and. he 
drew to him a great number of partizans from all the 
claffes of the people. He could depend upon the 
attachment of ten thoufand of his fervants and _re- 
tainers, and had provided arms for their ufe. 

A.D. 1549. The protector, informed of thefe 
particulars, attempted to bring him back to his duty 
and allegiance by gentle methods, but his attempts 
were in vain; he rejected every offer, and fet his bro- 
ther at defance. Somerfet now laid the whole affair 
before the council; anda charge, confifting of thirty- 
three articles, was drawn up againft him, and he was 
committed to the Tower. Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
fon to the obnoxious minifter of Henry VIII. was a 
perfon of great talents, which qualified him to fhine 
both in the cabinet and the field. But all his virtues 
were obfcured by ftill greater vices, an exorbitant 
ambition, an infatiable avarice, a neglect of decency, 
a contempt of juftice, Warwick happening to rife 
to eminence on the ruin of the two brothers, deter- 
mined to widen the breach between them; and en- 
gaged Somerfet to proceed with the utmoft violence 
againft his brother, lord Seymour. CommifMioners 
were now fent to interrogate him in prifon, but he 
refufed to anfwer the captious queftions that were put 
to him; defired that his trial might proceed in the 
legal method ; that the witneffes might be confronted 
with him, and that the heads of his accufation fhould 
be laid before him. Thefe demands, however rea- 
fonable in themfelves, were denied ; the laws had 
long fince yielded to force, and it was in vain to ex- 
pect that the method of proceeding would now be 
altered. A bill of attainder was preferred againft 
him, and paffed without any material oppolition in 
the Houfe of Lords. The Commons were more 
{crupulous: fome of the members objected. againit 
the whole method of proceeding by bills of attainder 
paffed in the abfence of the accufed; and required 
that a formal trial fhould be given to every man_be- 
fore his condemnation. This oppofition alarmed the 
miniftry. A meffage was fent from the king, re- 
quiring them to proceed ; and offering, that the fame 
narratives which had fatisfied the lords fhould be laid 
before them. This conceffioa produced the defired 
effeét ; the bill paffed in a very full houfe; near four 


hundred voted for it, and not above nine or ten 
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again{t it. The royal affent was foon after given to 
the bill, and the admiral was beheaded. His be- 
haviour on the feaftold was very undaunted ; and he 
pesfifted, -with his laft breath, in declaring, that he 
had never committed, or intended to commit, any act 


of treafon again{t the government. The protector 


‘was greatly blamed for proceeding in this manner 


againft his brother, and denying to grant him a fair 
and impartial trial. But arbitrary judgments were 
become fo common, that it is fomething fingular that 
the leaft fhadow of evidence fhould be fought for to 
juftify the condemnation of thofe who oppofed either 
the court or the minifter, 
The new liturgy, though received and approved 
of by all that withed well to the Reformation, yet 
met with very great oppofition from the Catholic 
party. They were unwilling to abandon the tenets 
of their ancient religion, and exerted their whole 
intereft to raife difturbances in the nation, A great 
variety of opinions prevailed, and all attempts to 
reduce them to an uniformity were frivolous and vain. 
The government appointed commiffioners to enquire 
after and examine the enemies to the new ritual; and 
if thefe were obftinate, and refufed to be converted, 
they were ordered to be delivered over to the fecular 
arm, and punifhed for their opinions. Several were 
profecuted for their herefy, but the greater part of 
them recanted, and were pardoned. A woman, named 
Joan Bocher, or Joan of Kent, who denied the in- 
carnation of Chrift, perfeveredin her error, and was 
condemned to the ames. Cranmer, though of a mild 
difpofition, thought it neceflary to punifh her, and 
having engaged Edward to fign her fentence, the 
young monarch told him, with tears in his eyes, that 
if any wrong was done, the guilt fhould be entirely 
on his head. Cranmer ufed every argument to reform 
the woman ; but finding all his attempts abortive, he 
fuffered the fentence to be executed, and fhe perifhed 
inthe flames. Soon after, one Van Paris, a Dutch- 
man, was condemned for having embraced the herefy 
of Arius, and fuffered with fo much refolution and 
fanatical zeal, that he embraced with tranfport the 
faggots which confumed him. But thefe feverities 
were ill calculated for removing the evil; they tended 
rather to increafe than exterminate herefy. They 
produced, however, a temporary effect, a conformity 
to the new liturgy was eftablifhed, and the murmurs 
again{t the late innovations feemed to be lulled afleep 
on the couch of forgetfulnefs. The princefs Mary 
alone continued to adhere to the mafs, and abfolutely 
refuted to admit the reformed modes of worthip. 
During the laft {effion of parliament, an act had 
paffed the Houfe of Lords, tor giving licence to every 
perfon to inclofe his own grounds, but had been 
thrown out by the Commons. Irritated at this Oppo- 
fition, the nobility determined to carry the project 
into execution, notwithftanding their bill had proved 
abortive in parliament. This occafioned an univerfal 
difcontent among the lower clas of people, who were 
perfuaded that a {cheme was now formed for reducing 
them to an abfolute {tate of flavery. Extreme indi- 
gence, to which they had been reduced by various 
caufes, contributed to fpread the flame of civil com- 
motion into divers parts of the kingdom. The fup- 
preffion of the abbies and monafteries, though doubt- 
lefs of the utmoft advantage to the nation in general, 
tended greatly to promote the oppreffion of the poor’ 
and indigent. It not only deprived the idle of a 
refource, but the peafant and the farmer loft a fure 
market for the fruits of their labour. Befides, the 
nobility, who were now become the owners of thé 
church-lands, not only raifed the rents of the farms, 
but alfo diftreffed the tenants by every method that 
avarice could invent. The woollen manufacture was 
carried to a great height in the Netherlands ; and the 
large quantity of bullion imported from America, 
enabled the erandees of Spain to purchafe the fineft 
pieces of their cloth at very high prices: Hence the 
Enolifh wool found a fure and advantageous market 
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among the Flemings. The natural confequence of 
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this was, that the nobility turned their farms'into 
pafture lands, and ‘agriculture, which required the 
labours, and therefore afforded fubfiftence, 'to the 
hufbandmen, was negleéted. “Hence the'tenants and 
labourers ‘were confidered as a burden; and a multi- 
tude of people were reduced to beggary. The poorer 
claffés of men could neither maintain their cattle nor 
themfelves.. What contributed ftill farther to opprels 
them, was the adulteration of the coin, begun in the 
reien of Henry VITE and continued by Somertet to 
‘'anfwer the neceffities of the ttate. In confequence 
of this impolitic meafure, the good ‘coin was either 
hoarded up or exported, bafe metal only circulated, 
and the poor became unable to provide bread for 
their families. An alarming ftagnation of commerce 
took place, and the loudeft complaints refounded 
from every part of England. “ 

The protector, dreading the confequences of ‘this 
univerfal difcontent, exerted himfelf to quiet, the 
minds of the people. : He publifhed a pardon, even 
after the infurgents had committed overt-atts of re- 


bellion, and appointed commiffioners to enquire into | 
In ‘confequence of } 


and redrefs their grievances. 
this, many of the inclofures were thrown down, and 
‘the nobility were exafperated’ againtft the protector, 
while the people received very little mitigation of 
their fufferings. “The evil was of too complicated a 
nature to be eéafily ‘redreffed." The inhabitants of 
almoft every county of England gave indications of 
‘their being ready to take up arms, and procure by 
open violence the neceffaries of life, which they could 
“not obtain by their labour. In Devonfhire and Nor- 
folk, the fpirit of rebellion threatened the moft fatal 
confequences. 

A prieft of Stamford-Courtney, had the addrefs to 
give the difturbances in the weft of England, a reli- 
cious turn, and fed the flame of difcontent by every 
‘artifice which'a mifguided zeal could infpire. This 
artful change of the fubject from temporal to religi- 
ous objects, increafed the number of the infurgents, 
and many of ‘the gentry, particularly Humphrey 
“Arundel, governor of St. Michael’s Mount, joined 
the populace. “They were now formed into a kind of 
regular army, amounting to near ten thoufand men. 
Lord Ruffel, who commanded a fmall body of forces 
in Devonfhire, being unable to meet the rebels in the 
field, had recourfe to negotiation. But they infifted 
on the moft extravagant articles, declaring that they 
would never lay down their arms till they were grant- 
ed. They demanded, that all the general councils 
and ancient canons of the church fhould be obferved : 
that the law of the fix articles fhould be executed : 
that the mafs fhould be faid in latin, and the prieft 
alone receive the eucharift: that the hoft fhould be 
elevated and worfhipped, and that thofe who refufed 
to perform that adoration fhould fuffer as heretics : 
that the facrament fhould be only adminiftered to the 
people at Eafter, in one kind: that baptifm fhould 
be adminiftered at all times, and atany feafons: that 
holy bread, holy water, and palms, fhould again be 
ufed, and all the images reftored, together with ail 
the ancient ceremonies; that the new liturgy fhould 
be laid afide, and both the old offices and the procet- 
fions, be reftored: that all preachers before their fer- 
mons, and priefts in their celebrating mats, fhould 

ray for the fouls in purgatory: that the people 
fhould be forbid to read the bible: that every gentle- 
man fhould be reftrained from having more than one 
fervant for every hundred marks of yearly income: 
and that half the abbey-lands fhould be taken from 
‘the prefent poffeffors, and adjudged to two of the 
chief abbeys in each county. 

Thefe demands were received by the regency with 
that contempt they deferved; and as foon as the re- 
bels found they were rejected, they determined to 
have recourfe to arms in order to force a compliance 
from the government. Accordinely they marched 
direétly to Exeter, carrying before them croffes, ban- 
ners, holy water, candlefticks, and other implements 
of the ancient fuperftition, together with the’ hoft, 
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- oak of reformation. 


‘proved abortive. 
‘whole power could not perform. The inclemency of 
‘ the | 


A; D. 1548, 
placed ona canopy. ‘The fiege of the city was form- 
ed on the fecond of July; but as the rebels were 
wholly deftitute of cannon, they were repulfed in 
every attempt to take the place by ftorm. The citi- 
zens were, however, foon reduced to extremity ; but 
they held out till they were relieved. The lord Grey 
having joined the lord Ruffel with a confiderable body 
of forces, they advanced againtt the rebels, who were 
totally routed: Many of the infurgents were execut- 
ed by martial law. Arundel, and'the other leaders 
were fent to London, where they fuffered ‘for their 
crimes. © The prieft of Stamford-Courtney was hang- 
ed-on the top of his own tower, dreffed in the popith 
robes of his order, and a chaplet of beads fufpended 
at his girdle. 

But this defeat did not in the leaft intimidate the 
rebels in Norfolk. They were headed by one Ket, 


|) a tanner,’ who éxercifed his authority with the utmoft 


infolence and outrage. They were more numerous 
than the weftern rebels, their number being at leaft 
twenty thoufand. ‘Intoxicated with powér, Ket made 
the moft exhorbitant pretenfions. He demanded that 
the gentry fhould be fuppreffed ; that mew counfel- 
Jors fhould be placed about the king; and that the 
ancient rites of religion fhould be re-eftablifhed. 
Thefe demands being rejected, the infurgents march- 
ed to Norwich, and “took poft at Movufhold-hill, 
which overlooks the city.’ Here Ket, who’ affected 
great aufterity, and regularity of conduct, erected 


-his tribunal under an old oak, thence called the oak 


of reformation. Here he iffued his ordinances, and 
committed a thoufand enormities, under pretence of 
redreffing forne abufes. 

Somerfet endeavoured to heal thefe diforders by le- 
ment methods ; but the rebels havine refufed, with 
the moft provoking infolence, a pardon which was 


“offered them, it was determined to reduce them by 
-force. 


The marquis of Northampton was accord- 
ingly fent againft them, with about a thoufand Eng- 
lifh infantty, and a body of Italian horfe. “But the 
marquis advancing to Norwich, contrary to his or- 
ders, his forces were routed with the lofs of about an 


hundred men, among whom was John lord Sheffield. 
This defeat alarmed the government, and the king 


propofed to fend Somerfet at the head of a powerful 
army, in order to crufh the rebels before their num- 
bers increafed to a more formidable number. But the 
protector, who affected popularity, chofe not to ap- 
pear in perfon again{t the rebels ; but difpatched the 
earl of Warwick, at the head of fix thoufand men 
levied for carrying on the war againft Scotland. War- 
wick marched with the utmoft expedition, «and came 
up with the infurgents at Duffingale. A bloody en- 
gagementenfued, in which the rebels were totally de- 
feated, and above two thoufand of them flain on the 
fpot. Ket was hanged on the walls of Norwich caf- 
tle, his brother on the top of Windham fteeple, and 
nine.of his principal followers on the boughs of the 
This défeat intimidated’ the re- 
bels of Yorkfhire, where a confiderable party were 
already in arms. ‘The fuccefs of Ket had animated 
them to purfue the fame meafures for obtaining re- 
drefs of their grievances ; and his defeat ftruck them 
with defpair : they threw down their arms and ob- 
tained a pardon. 

But though the royal authority acquired ftrength 
by the fuppreffion ot thefe rebellions, they proved 


‘very detrimental to the king’s affairs in foreign coun- 


tries. The forces deftined for Scotland were detained 


in England; and M. de Thermes landing there with 
frefh fuccours from France, he had leifure to reduce 
the diftracted ftate of that unhappy country to fome 
order, He took the caftle of Boughtry, and put the 
whole garrifon to the {word. Haddington, however, 
held out againft all his efforts, and it was determined 
to reduce the place by famine. But this was not 
eafily effected, fupplies were continually thrown ‘into 
the place during the fummer, fo that all his efforts 
At laft winter effected what’ his 
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{nade an éffort to execute his favourite fcheme of. re- 


= been appreéhenfive that he had formed that defign, 
“and fent over fecretary Paget to the court of Charles 
Win order to conclude an ‘alliance with that power- 
~ fal monarch, - But Charles having formed a defign 


‘ 


“ful feet, and attempted a defcent on the iflands of 
~ Guernfey and Jerfey ; but a fquadron of the Englifh 
 fhips being immediately fitted out, feil upon the enc- 
“my, and drove them from the iflands with the lofs of 


“ing a peace peace with’ France and Scotland, efpe-| 


~ dangers ‘that attended ‘minifters in demanding and 


“ getmained to ‘complete the great work of the Refor- 
mation 16 fuccefsfully begun. He theretore deter- 
~‘mined ‘to *facrifice Boulogne, in order. to gain the 
friendthip and ‘affiftance of Henry. But when he 


“to ‘oppofe’ every meafure ‘hat ‘had’ any tendency to 


“kind ‘in general, chat he was reprefented as a montter 


-nificent’ palace in the Strand, which {till bears his 
“name; the patifh church of St. Mary, and thrée 


ground’ and materials forthat ftructure. Thefe im- 
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the weather was an obftacle not to be furmotnted by | 
the Englifh, The earl of Rutland, ‘warden of the | 
Eaft Marches, received orders to difmantle the place. 
He'accordingly marched thither at the head of a 
ftrong body of forces, demolifhed the fortifications, 
and brought off the garrifon. “Nothing was‘ now left’ 
to thé Enelifh of all their conquefts “in Scotland, 
except the caftles of Lauder; Douglas, Eymouth, 
and’ Roxburgh. . an 34 
Nor were thefe all the itl confequences that refulted 
frony the late commotions. Henry II. of. France, 
enéouraged ‘by the inteftine troubles of England, 


eneitiiés too many advantages over him’ they magni- 
“fied all his imprudences.inte crimes. . fee 

After feveral complaints, difputes, and. fruitlefs 
treaties for an accommodation, the Jord St, John, 
-prefident of the council, the earls of. Warwick, 
Southampton, and. Arundel, with five other coun- 
fellors; met, on Sunday the fixth of Oftober, at Ely- 
Houfe, where the earl of Warwick refided; and 
‘affuming to themfelves the whole power of the coun- 
cil, fent for the lord mayor and aldermen of London; , 
and after. arraigning the protecter’s conduct, and 
chareing him with the moft enormous crimes, coms 
manded, them to obey no orders but fuch as.,were 
iffued, by themfelves., Informed. of this feparate 
meeting, the king fent fecretary Petre:to know) the 
reafon for fo uncommon a proceeding... He was very 
readily admitted, but not fuffered to depait till they 
had deliberated on the ftate of the nation. 

Somerfet, on being informed of this defeQicn’ of 
the counfellors, removed the king trom Hampton- 
Court to Windior-Caftle ; and arming his friends and 
| tervants, feemed determined to defend himfelf againft 
his enemies. But finding that Cranmer and. Raget 
were the only perfons of rank that adhered to him, 
that he was abandoned by his partizans, and that the 
_people did not. feem to intereft themfelves in his fa- 
vour, he loft all hopes of fucceis, and offered to 
fubmit to the decifions of the council, provided they 
would promife to treat him with candour. . This was 
‘promifed him. He was, however, fent to the Lower, 
with, forme of his friends and adherents; among whom 
was Cécil, afterwards fo famous in the réign of queen 
Elizabeth. On the fourteenth of October, he was 
brought before the council, and articles of accufation 
exhibited againft him, of which the following were 
the chief: That he had not obferved the conditions 
on which he had been made-protegtor ; ‘that he had 
treated with ambaffadors, without notifying it to the 
council ; and had, by his own authority,,difpoled of 
governments and bifhoprics: that he had held a court 
of requefts in his own houfe: , that he had debafed 
the coin: that he had: iffued, proclamations in. the 
affair of inclofures, contrary to the opinion of the 
whole council: that he had not taken care to fuppreis 
' the late infurrections ; but had, en the contrary; fup- 
ported and encouraged them : that he had occafioned 
the lofs of the forts in the territory of Boulogne, by 
neglecting to furnifh them with provifions, and am- 
munition: that he had endeavoured to inftil into the 
king a bad opinion of his counfellors, by perfuading 
“him théy intended to deftroy him: that he had caufed 
‘the lords of thé council to be proclaimed -traitors : 
that he had malicioufly, not- only put the king in 
ereat fear, by carrying him fo fuddenly to Windfor, 
but thrown him into a dangerous difeafe ; that he had 
‘attned himfelf and his fervants. and that he intended 
to fly to Guernfey or Jerley. 

As the duke had received no previous notice of 
thefé articles, he was not prepared to give his anfwer, 
and was therefore remanded back to the Tower. ‘The 
marquis of Northampton, the earls of Warwick and 
Southampton, the lords St. John, Ruflel, and Went- 
worth, were appointed governors of the king’s perfon, 
and the principal adminiftration of the: government 
entru{ted with the earl of Warwick, but without any 
‘title that might give him the leaft authority over the 

other counfellors. A revocation of the protector’s 
power was alfo publifhed under the great feal. But 
all the arts of Warwick could not perfuade the well- 
meaning ‘part of the council to believe the duke 
guilty of any thing intentionally bad, either againft 
the king or the conftitution of his country: they in- 
deed thought him too obnoxious ,to the landed intereft 
of England, to continue longer at the head of affairs, 
and therefore willingly engaged in meafures for re- 
iiéving him from the feat of power, as well as for 
excluding him from ever regaining itfor the future. 
~The Catholic party greatly exulted at the. fall of 
thé protector, They flattered themifelves that War- 
“wick, who was always confidered as a friend to the 
: Romifh 


one. The court had for fome time 


covering Boulog 


of €xtending his dominions by acting the part of a 
champion for the catholic religion, littened not to the 
advances tnade by the court of England for entering 
into aftriGt confederacy. In the mean time Henry II. 
entéred the territory of Boulogne at the head of a nu- 
‘merous atmy, took feveral caftles, equipped a power- 


above a.thoufand men, §- | 
Difappointed ‘in receiving the expedted_afiiftance 
fromthe emperor, Somerfet was delirous of conclud- 


cially as he was in no condition to fupport the necef- 
fary expences, and had experienced the difficulties and 


raifing new fubfidies : at the fame time, he was de- 


propofed the reftitution of that place in the council, 
he met with the ftrongeft oppofition from his ene- 
niies ; who knowing he was in no condition to Carry 
on the war, were deterniined, for that very reafon, 


procure a parent and’ to embrace the firft op- 
portunity that offered for depriving him of his dignity. | 

The wnbounded authotity enjoyed by Somerfet 
expofed hinr'to danger. The haughtinefs of his car- | 
riage, his ambition, the contempt he‘expreffed for 
all thofe who'refufed to be directed by his fentiments, 
joiried to the confideration of his limited and inferior 
capacity, irritated daily thé difcontented.. Warwick, 
the moft powerful, and therefore the moft dangerous 
‘of iis. enemies. formed a very formidable party 
againtt him, He had provoked the nobility and. 
gentry by the preference he had fhewn the people 
with regard to the inclofures, and the commotions 
that followed: they even dreaded _a renewal of the 
fame difordets' from his prefent affectation of popu- 
larity.’ He had created a court of requefts in his 
own houte for the benefit of the poorer clafs of 
people, and readily embraced every meafure calcu- 
lated to promote their intereft and fafety. © But tho’ 
Somerfet courted the affeétions of ‘the people, his 
power among them was not confiderable : the popifh 
party, which ftill formed a principal part of the 
illiterate commonalty, were his inveterate enemics, 
and readily embraced every opportunity to condemn 
his conduct; “All his actions were mifreprefented ; 
*he/was reproached: with the execution of his own 
brother; a crime fo unnatural in the eyes of man- 


yather than a human being. Add ‘to this the great 
parade he made of his wealth in erecting that mag- 
bithops houfes, having been pulled down, to furnifh 


prudent and impolitic aétions had given Somerict’s 
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Romifh religion, would reftore the ancient faith and 
mode of worfhip; but they were miftaken. War- 
wick always made religion fubfervient to his intereft; 
and knowing that the king had imbibed a ftrong 
attachment to the Proteftant doctrines, he was re- 
folved not to oppofe his inclinations, nor forfeit his 
own power by purfuing any violent meafures. He 
accordingly declared his intention to promote the 
Reformation; and fo {trongly oppofed the meafures 
of Southampton, who was confidered as the head of 
the Catholics, that he retired from court in difguft, 
and foon after died of vexation. Several other changes 
were alfo made in the council; but they all tended 
to convince the Romanifts, that they had nothing 
to expect for their having been inftrumental in the 
fall of the duke of Somerfet. The earl of Warwick 
was made lord-high-admiral of England; the lord 
St. John was created earl of Wiltfhire, and made 
treafurer, in the room of the duke of Somerfet; 
Wootton, fecretary of ftate, in the room of Smith ; 
Ruffel was created earl of Bedford; the marquis of 
Northampton obtained the office of great chamber- 
lain; and lord Wentworth, befides the office of 
chamberlain of the houfhold, obtained the two large 
manors of Stepney and Hackney, which had been 
torn from the fee of London. 

Somerfet wanted {pirit to fupport his difgrace with 
dignity ; and he was prevailed upon to confefs, on 
his knees, before the council, all the articles of the 
charge exhibited againft him; a fubmiffion that dif- 
graced him in the eyes of the nation. The par- 
liament deprived him of all his offices, and con- 
demned him ina large fine. But Warwick thinking 
he had now fufficiently humbled the haughty Somer- 
fet, and’ that his abject behaviour had effectually 
deftroyed the fmall remains of his authority, he re- 
admitted him into the council; and even agreed to 
an alliance between their families, by the marriage of 
his fon, lord Dudley, with the lady Jane Seymour, 
daughter to Somerfet. 

A. D. 1550. But though Warwick and his affo- 
ciates had {o ftrenuoufly oppofed a peace with France 
when propofed by Somerfet, they changed their opi- 
nion when they had no longer the fame motives for 
their oppofition: they were now convinced that a 
peace was abfolutely neceffary, and a negotiation was 
accordingly entered into with Henry’s minifters. But 
the French king, even at the opening of the confe- 
rences, declared, that he would not pay the penfions 
ftipulated by his predeceffor, being determined not 
to be tributary to any monarch upon earth. He, 
however, offered to pay a fum of money for the im- 
mediate reftitution of Boulogne ; and it was accor- 
dingly acreed to furrender the place for four hundred 
thoufand crowns ; one half to be paid immediately, 
and the other at the end of fix months. Scotland 
was included in this treaty; and it was ftipulated, 
that the Enolith fhould reftore Lauder and Douglas, 
and demolifh the fortreffes of Roxburgh and Ey- 
mouth, 

This peace was celebrated with great rejoicings, 
though it was very far from being agreeable to the 
people. The reftitution of Boulogne, which had 
been confidered as fo great a crime even to have pro- 
pofed it, in the duke of Somerfet, opened. the eyes 
of the people: they were now convineed, that the 
ambition of the courtiers, not any regard for the 
glory of the king and the welfare of the nation, had 
raifed the ftorm that had fwept Somerfet from the feat 
of power. The murmurs became gencral, and foon 
reached the ears of the afpiring Warwick, who, to 
divert the public attention, and prevent their refent- 
ment from proving fatal to the adminiftration, un- 
dertook the popular office. of enquiring into certain 
mifdemeanors of thofe who had been intrufted with 
_ the management of the public money, fome of whom 
were feverely punithed. 

Warwick had already declared his deficn to com- 
plete the Reformation, and he now began to carry 
his promife into execution. Several bifhops, though 
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they had extended their complaifance very far with 
regard to the meafures of the court, were {till friends 
to the tenets of the Roman church, and it was now 
determined to feize their revenues. The profecution 
was begun with the famous Gardiner, bifhop of Win- 
chefter, who, in feveral inftances, had rendered him- 
felf obnoxious to the adminiftration. He was re- 
quired to acknowledge his former mifbehaviour, and 
confefs the juftice of his confinement; to own that 
the king was fupreme head of the church; that the 
power of making and difpenfing with holidays was 
part of the prerogative; that the common-prayer- 
book was a godly and commendable form; that the 
king was a complete fovereign in his minority ; that 
the ftatute of the fix articles was juftly repealed ; 
and that the king had full authority to correct and 
reform what was amifs in ecclefiaftical difcipline. 
The bifhop made no difficulty of figning all thefe 
articles, except the firft. He maintained, that his 
conduét had always been inoffenfive; and declared, 
that he would never own himfelf guilty of faults he 
had not committed. But the council, who never 
intended to accept of any acknowledgment, multi- 
plied articles in proportion to his fubmiffion. At 
laft, the prelate, from a dread of totally difhonouring 
his former conduét by mean compliances, determined 
to act with vigour. He refufed to fubfcribe any articles 
they might prefent to him; and was depoted from his 
fee by a commiffion appointed for that purpofe. 
Several other bifhops, much lefs fufpected and ob- 
noxious than Gardiner, underwent the fame fate ; 
as Day, bithop of Chichefter ; Heathe, of Worcefter; 
and Vaify, of Exeter. 

Nor were thefe plunderers of the church contented 
with the revenues of the priefthood, they-extended 
their rapacity to obje&ts of much {maller importance. 
The council iffued an order for purging the libraries 
of all fuperftitious books, and all that were plated 
with gold and filver were condemned. for their orna- 
ments. If they were books of literature, they were 
deftroyed, as ufelefs; if of mathematics, geometry, 
or aftronomy, they were fuppofed to be infeéted with 
magic. The libraries of Oxford fuffered the utmoft 
outrage ; nor had the univerfity power to oppofe thefe 
barbarous violences; they even feared that their re- 
venues would attract the rapacity of the earl of War- 
wick. The princefs Mary herfelf was expofed to 
the utmoft danger: fhe was required to change her 
religion, or at leaft to read St. Auguttin and the an- 
cient fathers, who would convince her of the errors 
of popery. But Mary was infenfible to all thefe 
remonftrances. She was, however, alarmed for her 
own fafety, and formed a plan for making her efcape 
to the court of Charles V. but her defign was dif- 
covered, and prevented. The emperor, however, 
made ftrong reprefentations in her behalf: he even 
threatened to commence hoftilities, if liberty of con- 
{cience was refufed her. His remonftrances had: the 
defired effect : it was not thought advifeable to plunge 
the nation into a war on fo flight an occafion; and 
Edward, who had imbibed the utmoft deteftation for 


the idolatrous worfhip of the Catholics, lamented ° 


with tears the obftinacy of his fifter, and his own 
misfortune in being obliged to tolerate her errors, 
A.D.1551. The fweating ficknefs, which now 
raged in England, {wept away great numbers of the 
inhabitants, Several of the nobility alfo felt the 
dreadful effects of this alarming contagion ; among 
whom were the duke of Suffolk and his. brother. 
By the death of thefe two noblemen, the title of 
duke of Suffolk became extin@ in the family of 
Brandon, which was next in fucceffion to the crown 
after the two daughters of Henry VIII. The earl 
of Warwick, who feems already to have formed the 
defign of placing his own family on the throne, im- 
mediately procured Henry Grey, marquis of Dorfet, 
to be created duke of Suffolk: The laft earl of 
Northumberland died without iffue; and Sir Thomas 
Piercy, his brother, having been attainted on account 


of the fhare he had in the Yorkshire infurreétion, — 


- during 
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during the late reign, the title was extinét, and. the 
-eftate was vefted inthe crown. Warwick, therefore, 
procured for himfelf thofe ample poffeffions which 
Jay in the north, the moft warlike part of the king- 
dom ; and, was dignified with the title of duke of 
Northumberland. Lord St. John, the treafurer, was 
created marquis of Winchefter, and Sir William 
‘Herbert, earl of Pembroke; William Cecil was 
knighted, and made fecretary of ftate, and Sir Ro- 
bert Dudley,. one of Northumberland’s fon, was 
{worn one of the fix ordinary gentlemen of the king’s 
-bedchamber. . 
Several excellent regulations were now made for 
‘the benefit or commerce, and reftoring the coin of 
the kingdom to its proper ftandard. Almoft the 
whole commerce of the realm had hitherto been car- 
ried on by ftrangers. Henry the third had created 
into a corporation, and invelted with particular pri- 
vileges, all the merchants of the Hanfe towns ; and 
the council, fenfible of the prejudices done by this 
- means to the national induftry, fupprefied the grant ; 
and all foreigners whatever, from this period, being 
obliged to pay the fame duties, the Englifh turned 
their attention to commerce, and a fpirit of induftry 
began to appear in the kingdom. But all thefe pleaf- 
ing attempts were in danger of being rendered abor- 
‘tive by the civil commetions, excited by the unbound- 
‘ed ambition of the duke of Northumberland, who 
confidered all increafe of titles or poffeffions, either 
to himielf or his adherents, only as fteps to farther 
acquifitions; and perceiving the duke of Somerlet, 
though deprived of his dignity, and even greatly 
leffened in the public efteem by his late pufillanimous 
conduét, ftill preferved a confiderable degree of po- 
pularity, he refolved to ruin a man, whom he con- 
fidered as the chief obftacle to his ambitious pro- 
jects. 
d The alliance fo lately concluded between their fa- 
milies had been productive of no cordial union ; it 
only afforded Northumberland an opportunity of ef- 
fedting, with more eafe and certainty, the deftruétion 
of his rival. He began his infamous defign by alien- 
ating the affections of the young king from his uncle, 
whom he reprefented as a very dangerous fubject : 
he fpread a report, that Somerfet had caufed himfelf 
to be proclaimed king in feveral counties, and that he 
was preparing an armed force to make himfelf mafter 
of his majefty’s perfon. At the fame time he conti- 
nually offered him frefh infults, in order to provoke 
him to commit imprudent aétions ; and had gained 
over many of the friends and fervants of that unfor- 
tunate nobleman to his intereft. Thus provoked, the 
unguarded Somerfet let fall fome menacing exprel- 
fions againft Northumberland, and his treacherous 
confidents carried to his enemy every paffionate word 
that dropped from him; they even revealed the 
fchemes which they themfelves fuggefted. The king 
was informed of thefe pretended difcoveries, and by 
too readily believing the flanderous tales, he abandoned 
his uncle, and confented to his being put under ar- 
reft. 
The treacherous and hypocritical Northumberland 
having thus obtained his majefty’s permiffion, the 
duke of Somerfet, the lord Grey, David and John 


Seymour, Hammond and Newdigate, two of the 


duke’s feryants, Sir Ralph Vane, and Sir Thomas || 


Palmer, were all apprehended the fame night, and 
committed to prifon. Thenext day the dutchefs of 
Somerfet, with her two favourites, Crane and his 
wife, Sir Miles Patridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, 
Banifter, and others, were taken into cuftody. Sir 
Thomas Palmer, who had acted as a {py upon the 
duke’s aGtions, charged him with having formed a 
defign. ‘‘ to excite a rebellion in the north; to attack 
the horfe-guards on a mufter-day , to take pofleffion 
of the Tower ; and to raife. an infurrection in Lon- 
don.” But the only accufation that feemed to have 
fome truth for its foundation was, that he had form- 
eda defign to murder the duke of Northumberland, 
the marquis of Northampton, and the earl of Pem- 
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broke, at an entertainment that was to be. made far 
them at.lord Paget’s. Crane and his wife corroba- 
rated. Palmer’s evidence with regard to. the lait 
{cheme; and it appears that fome rath defign of that 
nature had been propofed, though no regular plot had 
ever been formed, nor any meafures taken for its exe- 
cution, ete eo 

The duke’s trial came on before his peers at Weft- 
minfter-hall, on the firft of December, the marquis 
of Winchetter prefiding as high-fteward. He denied 
the charge, and demanded to be confronted with his 
accufers ; but this requett, however equitable, was 
denied, and the court proceeded to the trial. The 
depofitions of the witneffes as given before the privy- 
council, were delivered in to the jury, but they were 
neither produced in court, nor confronted with the 
prifoner. The duke’s defence was, however, fo fa- 
tisfa€tory with regard to the treafonable part, of the 
charge, that the peers gave a verdict in. his favour.; 
but they found him guilty of the other part, of the 
charge, and he was condemned to fuffer as a felor; 
purfuant to a ftatute paffed in the reign of Henry 
VIL. declaring it felony for any perfon to forma de- 
fign of killing a privy-counfellor, hes 

A.D. 1552. The behaviour of Somerfet, from 
the time he received his fentence, was calm, refigned, 
and unaffeéted ; he employed his time in reading and 
compoling exercifes of devotion. Fie made decent 
application to the king in favour of his wife and 
family, and on the twenty-fecond of January he 
was carried to the fcaffold on Tower-hill, where he 
was to fuffer. He was attended on this melancholy 
occafion by Dr. Cox; and after performing fome de- 
votions, he addreffed himfelf in a tpeech to the people, 
in which he declared his innocence with regard to the 
king, and his fidelity to his country: he fubmutted 
to his fentence, becaufe awarded by the law: he pro- 
fefled his zeal and affection for the proteftant religion, 
and a fincere fatisfaction in what he had done to pro- 
mote it. He expreffed the higheft regard for the per; 
fon of the king; he exhorted the people to pay both 
him and the council the moft implicit obedience; de- 
clared he died in peace with all mankind, afked par- 
don of all whom he had offended , and requetted the 
prayers of all prefent. On finifhing his {peech, he 
adjufted himfelf with the utmoft calmnefs on the - 
block, where he received the blow which puta period 
to his life. te ; 

A dreadful groan ran through the whole audience 
when the fatal ftroke was given, Many rufhed. in 
and dipped their handkerchiefs in his blood, which 
they preferved as a precious relic, and feveral of them 
when Northumberland, fome time after, met a fimi- 
lar fate, upbraided him with this cruelty, and dit- 
played before his eyes thefe fymbols of his crime. 
Somerfet certainly deferved a better fate. He was 
a perfon of great virtues, eminent for his piety ; cour- 
teous and affable, fincere and candid in all his tranf- 
actions, a patron of the poor and opprefied; but a 
much better general than a counfellor. The faults 
he committed were owing to weaknefs, not to any bad 
intention. He was never accufed of perfonal vices, 
nor guilty of falfhood, of perverting juftice; of 
erucltys..or.of poppresiontes it 44y Ls ay 

Sir Ralph Vane, a brave old foldier; and Sir Miles 
Patridge were hanged; and Sir Michael Stanhope, 
with Sir Thomas Arundel; beheaded; as the duke’s 
confederates; but ftrenuoufly denied, in their laft 
moments, the crime for which they fuffered, Lord 
Paget, chancellor of the dutchy of Somerfst, was 
deprived of his bffice, and condemned to pay a fine 
of fix thoufand pounds ; and lord Rich, lord high 
chancellor, was alfo deprived of the feals, for having 
fent a letter to Somerfet, informing him of the defigns 
of the council. aA 

The parliament, which met on the twenty-third of 
January, paffed feveral bills both of a civil and reli- 
gious. nature; but the moft remarkable was that 
which regarded the crime of treafon; to which the 
commons annexed a claule of infinitely more confe- 
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quence than the bill itfelf. It was declared, “ That. 


none fhould be attainted of treafon on this act, tnlefs 
two witnefles fhould come, and to their face aver” the 
fact for which they were to be tried, except fuch as 
thould make a voluntary confeffion, and that none 
fhould be queftioned for any thing faid or written 
againft the king or government, but within three 
months after it was done.” This equitable and con- 
ftitutional claufe was ftrongly oppofed by all Nor- 
thumberland’s faction, as it totally condemned their 
late proceedings in the cafe of the unfortunate duke 
of Somerfet ; but notwithftanding all their arts, It 
paffed both houfes, and has ever fince remained one 
of the chief bulwarks of Englifh hberty. 
~ Tontftal, bifhop of Durham, was one of the moft 
eminent prelates of that age, both on account of his 
learning and abilities, and the unblemifhed integrity 
of his life. He had always oppofed by his vote and 
influence, all the late innovations in religion; but 
they were no fooner eftablifhed, than he had readily 
fubmitted, and conformed himfelf to every fyftem of 
doétrine which was eftablithed by authority. He 
juftly concluded, that all private opinions ought to 
be facrificed to the great concerns of public peace and 
tranquillity. But neither his obedient and tractable 
conduét, nor the unimpeached reétitude of, his life and 
morals, could fecure him againft the rapacious de- 
fiens of Northumberland, who had formed a defign 
of appropriating to himfelf the ample revenues of 
the fee of Durham, and of acquiring a principality 
in the northern counties. But before this defien 
could be executed, it was neceffary to. deprive Ton- 
ftal-of his bifhopric. A bill of attainder was there- 
fore brought into the houfe of lords, where it pafied 
with only two diffenting voices, Cranmer and lord 
Stourton. But when the bill was fent down to the 
commons, they infifted that witneffes fhould be ex- 
amined, in order to prove the charge againit himy 
that the bifhop fhould be confronted with his accufers 
and be permitted to fpeak in his own defence. Thefe 
equitable demands were refufed, and the commons 
nobly exerted the power with which they were in- 
trufted, and threw out the bill. This oppofition of 
the commons, fo unufual in that age, convinced 
Northumberland that he had nothing to hope for 
from their condefcenfion, and every thing to fear from 
their oppofition. Je was therefore refolved to diffolve 
the parliament, which had fubfifted from the begin- 
ning of the prefent reign. 

A.D. 1553. The utmoft pains were taken to pro- 
cure a parliament more fubfervient to the adminiftra- 
tion than the laft. Accordingly the king wrote cir- 
cular letters to all his fheriffs, requiring them to re- 
turn fuch members as would ferve the court; an ex- 
ample of the moft fatal tendency, as the freedom 
of elections was a very effential part of the national 
liberty. The labours of the court were not in vain ; 
the parliament antwered all the expectations that were 
formed of it; no oppofition was made to the mea- 
fures of the adminiftration. Tonftal had, during the 
recefs of parliament, been depofed by lay commif- 
fioners, and the fentence was now confirmed by the 
parliament, who divided the fee of Durham into two 
bifhoprics ; but the dignity of an earl palatine was 
vefted in the king, who gave it to Northnmberland. 
They alio gave the miniftry another mark of their 
attachment ; they granted the king two fubfidies and 
two fifteenths. Edward himfelf was a great cecono- 
mift', but the rapacity of his courtiers was fo infa- 
table, that notwith{tanding the plunder of the 
churches, colleses, and hofpitals, the fall of the 
many manors that belonged to them, and the four 
hundred thoufand crowns received from France, for 
the reftitution of Boulogne, the debt of the crown 
amounted to three hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 

During the fpring of the preceding year Edward 
had been feized with the meafles, and afterwards with 
the fmall-pox, but paffed through both without any 
dangerous fymptoms, and his health had fome ‘time 
heen fully re-eftablifhed, when he was feized with a 
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cough, which ended'in a confumption. It was, how: 
ever, hoped that the kine’s youth, the approach of 
fpring, and the medicines adminiftered by ‘his ‘phyfi- 
cians, would by degrees get the better of his difor- 
der ; but it proved of too malignant a nature, and 
increafed fo faft, that when the parliament met in the 
beginning of March, both houfes were obliged to 
attend him at Whitehall, to hear the reafons for their 
being called together. 

Northumberland perceived that it was now. necef- 
fary to complete the defign he had formed for placing 
his own family on the throne of England. He there- 
fore fuffered none but his own creatures to approach 
the royal perfon. At the fame time he affected the 


moft anxious concern for the young monarch’s health 


and recovery. By thefe hypocritical expreffions of 


duty, he foon gained the firft place in the affections 
and confidence of young Edward. ‘This point being 
gained, the next was to prevail upon the king to alter 
the fucceffion. Edward, who was fincerely attached 
to the proteftant religion, had often exprefied his 
dread of the fatal confequences that would inevitably 
attend its profeffors, if fo bigotted a catholic as his 
fifter Mary fhould ever afcend the throne. Northum- 
berland improved thefe melancholy reflections, and 
artfully infinuated, that the only method of ‘avertin 

thofe dreadful misfortunes from the profeffors of the 
new religion, confifted in changing the fucceffion, He 


added that the king poffeffed the fame power with his 


father, and might therefore transfer the crown from 
the princefs Mary to the lady Jane Grey, eldeft daugh- 
ter to Frances Brandon, now dutchefs ot Suffolk. 
Obfervine, at the fame time, that the princefs Eliza- 
beth mutt inevitably fhare the fate of her fitter ; be- 
caufe the only pretence they could ufe againit Mary 
was her illegitimacy, which equally affected Elizabeth, 
the marriages both of Catherine and Anne having 
been declared unlawful by the legiflature. 

Edward, whofe prevailing paffion was the intereft 
of the reformed religion, was pleafed with this ex- 
pedient. He knew the lady Jane to be a perfon 
equally diftinguifhed for the accomplifhments of her 
mind and perfon: ftrongly attached to the reformed 
religion, a friend to virtue, and a lover of her coun- 
try. He therefore determined to leave the crown to 
that accomplifhed princefs ; efpecially as her mother 
had been exprefsly mentioned in the will of Henry 
VIII. as heir to the throne after his own children, 

It was now neceffary for Northumberland to finifh 
the other part of his political fabric, in order to fettle 
the crown on his own family. This was effected by 
perfuading the duke of Suffolk to give his daughter 
the lady Jane Gray, in marriage to hts fourth’ fon, 
the lord Guildford Dudley. Suffolk, who owed all 
his preftrments to Northumberland, hefitated not 
to form the offered alliance. his being effected, 
Northumberland determined to ftrengthen his intereft 
by other marriages, and accordingly brought abour 
a match between the lady Catherine Gray, fecond 
daughter tothe duke of Suffolk, and the lord Her- 
bert, eldeft fon to the earl of Pembroke; and be- 
{towed his only daughter Catherine, upon lord Hatf- 
tings, eldeft fon to the earl of Huntingdon. Thete 
marriages were celebrated with fuch remarkable pomp 
and feftivity, that the people, who hated Northum- 
berland, could not forbear expreffing their indigna- 
tion in the warmeft terms, at feeine fuch public de- 
monftrations of joy, while their beloved monarch 
was languifhing on the bed of ficknefs. 

Nothing now remained to complete the defign of 
Northumberland, but the execution of the change 
which E.dward had determined to make in the fuccet- 
fion. On the eleventh of June, Sir Edward Mon- 
tacue, chief juftice of the Common-pleas, Sir John 
Baker and Sir Thomas Bromley, two of the judges, 
the attorney and follicitor-general, attended the coun- 
cil, in obedience to a fummons they had received for 
that purpofe, and Edward gaye them the minutes of 
an intended deed for altering the fucceffion, with or- 
ders to draw them up in the form ofa patent. They 

were 
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were aftonifhed, and defired leave to confult tégethet 


on a fubject of fo much importance to the kingdom 
in general, and themfelves in particular. After fome 
time, they returned, and declared, that they could 
They juftly obferved, 
that the fettlement of the crown by Henry VIII. was 
made purftant to an act of parliament ; whereas 
this not only wanted that authority, but, by an act 
paffed in the beginning of the prefent reign, it was 
declared to be treafon in any of the heirs, their aiders 
and abettors, to attempt to change the order of fuc- 
eefion.. The duke of Northumberland was fo in- 
cenfed at their refufal, that he behaved in the moft 
indecent manner; it was even feared he would pro- 
ceed to violence againft their perfons: The king de- 
clared, he intended to fummon a parliament, in order 
to obtain their ratification of the deed , but in the 
mean time, commanded them, on their allegiance, to 
draw the letters patent in the legal form. At the 
fame time, the judges were informed by the council, 
that their refufal would fubje& them to the pains of 
high-treafon. At laft ic was determined that a fpecial 
commiffion fhould be pafied by the king and council, 
commanding the judges to. draw a patent for the new 
fettlement of the crown; and that a pardon fhould 
be granted them for any offence they might commit 
in executing the commands they had received. The 
patent was accotdingly drawn, and figned by all the 
judges, ‘except Sir James Hales, who, though a 
fincere friend to the Reformation, obftinately refufed 
to put his name to the inftrument. Cranmer alone, 
of all the officers of ftate, oppofed this fcheme, and. 
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laboured affiduoufly to perfuade Edward not to alter 
the fieceffion: He alledged, that he could not, with= 
out perjury, fign the patent, as he had already fworn 
to the obférvation of Henry’s will; but, at :dward’s 
earneft intreaty, and Northumberland’s authoritative 
inftances, he figned the inftrument. 

The health of Edward now declined vifibly every 
day, and all hopes of his recovery vanifhed. The 
people had not fcrupled, for fome time, to impute 
the diforder of Edward to the practices of Northum- 
berland; and an incident which now happened tended 
to confirm them in their opinion. His phyficians 
were all difcharged by, an order of council procured 
by Northumberland, and the king committed to the 
care of an ignorant old woman, who engaged, by the 
help of her noftrums, to reftore him, in a fhort time, 
to his former health and vigour. But unfortunately 
for the peace of England, her promiies were never 
performed. The fymptoms were every day agera- 
vated ; his cough increafed, his legs {welled, his co- 
lour became pale and livid, and*he refigned his 
breath at Greenwich on the fixth of July, in the fix- 
teenth year of his age, and the feventh of his reign. 

Edward was almoft idolized by his fubjeéts. He 
was of a mild and {weet difpofition, and {crupuloufly 
attached to the principles of equity and jittice. HH is 
learning was far fuperior tohis years. He loved the 
liberal arts before he knew them. ‘Had he been in- 
dulged with a longer life, there is all the reafon in the 
world to fuppofe he would. have made his people 
happy by a wife and equitable adminiftration, Y 
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A.D. Civil war: is. the general confequence. of 
eo A a breach in the order of fucceffion. , Eng- 
Jand had now been involved in that dreadful calamity, 
had not the duke of N orthumberland, the fole author 
of this ambitious attempt, been hated by the people. 
Mary was known to. be a bigotted Catholic; but her 
title to the crown, after the death of her brother, ad- 
mitted of no difpute; for the objections ftated by 
the friends of lady Jane were new, and unknown to 
the nation. Mary was confidered by the people in 
general as the legal fucceffor of Edward. But the 
ambition of Northumberland was not to be reftrained; 
he determined to fupport the title of lady Jane, tho’ 
he could not be ignorant that he was acting contrary 
to the opinion of the people. He knew the oppofi- 
tion would be powerful, and therefore determined to 
4& with caution. He concealed the king’s death for 
fome days; and prevailed upon the council to requeft 
the attendance of the two princefies, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, under pretence of the bad ftate of health of 
their brother, who defired the affiftance of their 
countel,. and the confolation of their company. 

Ignorant of the treacherous defign, Mary readily 
obeyed the fummons, and was atrived within half a 
day’s journey of the capital, when the difcovered the 
{mare that was laid for her deftruction. She received 
a letter from the earl of Arundel, informing her of 
the death of the king, of the fettlement of the crown 
upon lady Jane, and of the defign of Northumber- 
land to feize her perlon. She was now convinced Oo 
the necflity of immediately. providing for, her own 
fafety. . The fadden death of, one of her fervants, 
‘who was fuppofed to have died of the plague, fur- 
nifhed. her with an excufe for a precipitate return. 
Nor did fhe think herfelf fafe till fhe reached Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk whence fhe wrote, in character 
of queen, to the council and nobility, demanding 
to-be acknowledged and proclaimed. 


| fome days before theif coronation. 
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~ Northumberland finding it in vain to diffemble any 
tonger, threw off the matfk, and refolved to at ina 


| ere open manner. He engaged the council to depute 
him, and the earl of Suffolk, to Sion-houfe, a feat on 


the banks of the Thames, where the lady Jane then 
réfided, to inform her that fhe had been appointed. 


by the deceafed king. to fucceed him in the throne. 
| Jane, who was nearly of the fame age with Edward, 


had received her education with him, and could per- 
fonal merit have entitled her to the crown, fhe had 
enjoyed it without oppofition. She was a lady of the 
mot amiable perfon, the moft engaging difpofition, 
the moft accomplifhed parts. “The ftudy of the 
learned languages was at once her employment and 
her delight; and fhe preferred the leffons of Plato to 
the amufements of the court. She was a ftranger to 
ambition fhe defired not to difturb the tranquillity 
of her country. She had hitherto been unacquainted 
with the fecret difpofitions of Edward in her favour y 
fhe never imagined fhe was deftined to the throne. 
Struck with furprize and confternation at the meffage, 
the refufed the offer; alledging the preterable right 
of the two princefles ; and warning them of the fatal 
confequences that would, in all probability, attend fo 
dangerous, and, in her opinion, fo criminal an enter- 
prize; begging they would let her ‘continue im the 
private ftation fhe had hitherto enjoyed. She wifhed 
to refufe a {ceptre to which fhe liad no right, and 
which fhe confidered as a burden. 

Every argument was ufed by her father-in-law, 
her father, and ker hufband, whom fhe tenderly loved, 
to combat this refolution; and fhe at laft yielded. to 
their importunities, but with fo much reluctance, 
that her confent was rather extorted than given. ,She 
was immediately conduéted to the Tower, where it 
was then cuftomary for the new monarchs to refide 
The council, 
in effeét, Northumberland’s 

prifoners 


who found themielves, 
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prifoners, were obliged to attend. They iffued orders 
for proclaiming the lady Jane; but fo thoroughly 
were the ambitious fchemes of Northumberland de- 
tefted, that they were obferved only in the capital : 
the injuftice of that nobleman had effectually effaced 
the merits of the lovely viétim of her family’s am- 
bition. The news of this revolution-was received 
with filent furprize by the people; nor were any of 
thofe acclamations heard, which are ufual on fuch 
occafions : even the heralds feemed to perform their 
office with regret. 

During thefe tranfactions, Mary exerted all her 
intereft to oppofe the defigns of Northumberland, 
and to affert her own title tothe crown. She was 
attended by great numbers of the neighbouring in- 
habitants ; and, by pofitively promifing to leave re- 
ligion in the fame ftate fhe found it, relerving no- 
thing more than a liberty to profefs her own, the fixed 
the people in her intereft ; and though ftrongly at- 
tached to the Reformation, they promifed to fupport 
her with their lives and fortunes. She was now joined 
by numbers of the nobility and gentry; particularly 
by the earls of Bath and Suffex, Sir Thomas Mor- 
daunt, Sir John Wharton, Sir William Drury, Sir 
Henry Bedingfield, and Sir Henry Jernegar; who all 
repaired to her ftandard, and brought her a {trong 
reinforcement. Sir Edward Haftings, brother to the 
earl of Huntingdon, having been ordered by the 
government to levy troops for the fervice of lady 
Jane, deferted to Mary, at the head of four thoufand 
men. Even the fleet which had been fent by Nor- 
thumberland to cruife on the coaft of Suffolk, in 
order to prevent either the efcape of Mary, or the 
landing of foreign forces to her affiftance, tubmitted 
to that princefs. 

~ Thefe unexpected events alarmed Northumberland, 
who ordered the army in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don to march immediately towards Newmarket, under 
the command of the duke of Suffolk. But the coun- 
fellors perfuaded Northumberland to head the army 
in perfon ; obferving, that his known valour, his fu- 
perior military acquifitions, and the dread of his 
name, already terrible in Norfolk by. his victory. in 
the late reign, would ftrike the infurgents with fear. 
He followed their advice, and joined the army, which 
amounted to fix thoufand foot and two thoufand 
horfe. 

The approach of Northumberland alarmed feveral 
of Mary’s friends, and they advifed the princefs to 
retire to the continent. Had the duke advanced with 
that expedition which the caufe he had undertaken to 
fupport demanded, the advice had, probably, been 
followed ; but he marched in fo flow and deliberate a 
manner, that Mary’s friends had time to recover 
from their fears, and to join her ftandard with all 
their forces. When Northumberland reached Bury, 
he found that great numbers of his men had deferted, 
and he was obliged to wait for reinforcements from 
London before he could advance againft Mary’s army. 

The departure of Northumberland gave the coun- 
fellors an opportunity of leaving the Tower, where 
they had been in fome meafure confined by that am- 
Bitious nobleman, under pretence of attending upon 
the perfon of lady Jane ull her coronation. They 
affembled at Baynard’s Caftle, a houfe belonging to 
the earl of Pembroke, and invited thither all the 
noblemen whom they conceived to be well affeéted to 
Mary. A confiderable number attended; and the 
conference was opened by the earl of Arundel, who 
inveighed, in the ftrongeit terms, againft “the cruelty 
and injuftice of Northumberland, his infatiable ava- 
rice and unbounded ambition, the criminal defign he 
had formed for altering the fucceffion, and the wick- 
ednefs in which he had involved the whole council - 
and concluded with moving, that they might return 
immediately to their duty and allegiance, which they 
owed their lawful fovereign, by proclaiming Mary 
queen, as the only method they could now take to 
preferve the tranquillity of the ftate, and recover 
their own honours,” 
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Pembroke feconded the motion, and laying his 
hand upon his fword, {wore he was ready to fight any 
man who fhould prefume to oppofe fo falutary a 
meafure. But there was no occafion for employing 
force; the majority exprefled their approbation of 
the propofal: the lord-mayor and aldermen were 
ordered to attend immediately ; and Mary was pro- 
claimed on the nineteenth of July, in the ftreets of 
London and Weftminfter. Te Deum was fung in 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s, and the event celebrated 
with great rejoicings by the populace. Even the 
duke of Suffolk himfelf, who commanded in the 
Tower, finding all refiftance would be in vain, or- 
dered the gates to be thrown open, and declared for 
queen Mary. Lady Jane again defcended to a pri- 
vate ftation; which fhe would never have left, had 
not the ambition of her relations forced her to grafp 
a {ceptre which belonged to another. _ 

Orders were now difpatched to the duke of Nor- 
thumberland to difband his army; but before they 
reached his hands, he had been deferted by his troops, 
and endeavoured to gain the favour of the queen by 
an early fubmiffion: he proclaimed her queen with 
all the external marks of joy and fatisfaétion: But 
Mary was not to be deceived by the hypocritical be- 
haviour of Northumberland; fhe knew him to be an 
inveterate enemy to her whole family, and that his 
expreffions of loyalty and zeal for her fervice were 


_ wholly extorted by fear. She therefore immediately 


fent the earl of Arundel to arreft that ambitious 
nobleman, his fons and accomplices. The haughty 
Northumberland loft at once both his hopes and his 
courage. Arundel no fooner informed him of the 
purport of his vifit, than he fell at his feet, and, in 
the moft fubmiffive mariner, begged his fayour. 
This abyeét behaviour, fo peculiar to fallen infolence, 
excited the contempt, rather than the pity of Arun- 
del. He told the duke the queen’s orders muft be 
obeyed ; and Northumberland, together with two of 
his fons, and his principal accomplices, were fent to 
London, and committed to the Tower. The duke 
of Suffolk, lady Jane, and lord Guilford Dudley, 
were alfo taken into cuftody. 

All oppofition being thus deftroyed, Mary, at- 
tended by vaft numbers of people, and a long train 
of courtiers, fet out from Framlingham for London, 
where fhe was met by the princefs Elizabeth, with a 
body of two thoufand men. She had raifed thofe 
forces as a defence for her own perfon during the 


/ troubles which feemed to threaten the kingdom with 


all the horrors of a civil war, but on being informed 
of her fifter’s fuccefs, and the entire fubmiffion of 
Northumberland’s party, fhe proceeded, at the head 
of her little army, to join her fifter; and had the 
addrefs to gain her confidence, by affuring her that 
thefe men were raifed for her fervice. 

Mary made a very pompous entry into London; 
and proceeding immediately to the Tower, where the 
duke of Norfolk, who had been detained prifoner 
ever fince the death of her father; Courtney, fon to 
the marquis of Exeter, who, without being charged 
with any crime, had been fubject to the fame punith- 
ment ever fince his father’s attainder;, the three pre- 
lates, Gardiner, Tonftal, and Bonner, who had been 
confined for their adherence to the Catholic religion, 
appeared before her, and implored her clemency and 
protection. She embraced them all in the moft affec- 
tionate manner, faying to the conftable of the Tower, 
“« Thefe are my prifoners ;” ordered them inftantly to 
be fet at liberty, and admitted them to her confidence 
and favour. ‘The prelates were reftored to their feés ; 
Courtney was created earl of Devonfhire, and Gar- 
diner made lord high chancellor of England, 

Notwithftanding the promife Mary had made to 
continue the religion eftablifhed by Edward, fhe was 
determined to make promifes, oaths, juttice, and even 
intereft itfelf, give way to her favourite project of 
reftoring the religion of the church of Rome. She 
granted, indeed, a kind of general amneity, and. re- 
mitted the fubfidy voted to the late king. But thefe 
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‘reluctance, prevailed upon to {ufpend her refolution 


“part with it eafily. Accordingly a furious tumult 


ther they were able, by their own authority, to pre- 


“ufe it for the good of her people. 


“fanguinary act, but it was now thought neceflary to 
_ open the fluices of feverity, which foon deluged the 

land with blood. Onthe eighteenth of Augutl, the 
duke of Northumberland was brought to his trial in 
“Weftminfter-hall, and arraigned for high-treafon. 
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were vain and fallacious appearances 5 they were foon 
followed by all the rigours of tyranny. The queen, 
naturally folemn, melancholy, and opinionated, was 
{fo much the more fufceptible of the impreffions of 
falfe zeal, as fhe had been brought up in the moft 
profound ignorance, and while her head was difturbed 
about her religion, her heart was the more feverely 
fet againft the Proteftants. From thefe fources her 
whole reign became a fcene of mifery, and the king- 
dom was deluged with the blood of its inhabitants. 

Her firft care, after fecuring the perfons of thofe 
from whom fhe expected the -greateft oppofition, was 
to confult with her friends the beft method of extu- 
pating the reformed religion. She was fo determined 
to keep no meafures with the Proteftants, and force 
the kingdom to join immediately in what fhe called 
the Union of the Catholic Church, that had it not 
been for the more artful counfels of Charles V. and 
bifhop Gardiner, fhe had fent direétly for cardinal 
Pole, as legate, to reconcile England to the bithop of 
Rome, But they both difapproving of a ftep of 
fuch dangerous tendency, the queen was, with great 


After the indiétment was read, the duke defired per- 
miffion to propofe two queltions to the pects who were 
appointed to decide his fate : firft; Whether any per- 
fon could be guilty of treafon for having obeyed 
orders given him by the council, under the great feal? 
Secondly, Whether thofe who were equally guilty 
with himfelf could fit as his judges? , The high- 
fteward anfwered, That the great-fcal of an ufurper 
had no authority ; and that thofe peers who had nei-, 
ther been impeached nor convicted, were inhocent in 
the eye of the law, and therefore might be ad mitted 
on any jury. . Thefe anfwers, though far from being 
uncofitrovertible, fufficiently convinced the duke, 
that it would be abfolutely ufelefs to make any ob- 
jections: he therefore pleaded guilty to the indict- 
ment. His example was followed by the marquis of 
Northampton, and the earl of Warwick, who were 
tried at the fame tribunal, and were all condemned to. 
fuffer as traitors. Sir John and Sir Henry Gates, 
Sir Andrew Dudley, and Sir Thomas Palmer, who 
had been fo inftrumental in bringing the duke of 
Somerfet to the block during the late reign, pleaded 
guilty, and received the fame fentence. 
The character of the queen, and the prefent fitu- 
ation of affairs, left Northumberland no hopes of 
favour. He was, indeed, detefted by all parties, 
and his death was confidered as a neceflary act of 
juftice. On the fcaffold, he profeffed himfelf a mem- 
ber of the Catholi¢ religion, and lamented his hav- 
ing plundered the effects of the church, efpeciaily as 
it was not now in his power to make reftitution. But 
whether. thefe were his real fentiments, of whether he 
hoped, by this declaration, to render the queen more 
favourable to his family, cannot now be known. 
| However that be, the people who had fincerely Ia- 
mented the duke of Somerfet, beheld with joy the 
punifhment of his oppreflor.. Sir Thomas Palmer, 
and Sir John Gates, fuffered with him. The reit 
were thought proper objects of the royal clemency, 
as they pleaded conftraint as an excufe for their trea- 
fon, Suffolk himfelf was pardoned, and recovered 
his liberty ; an indulgence which he owed, in agreat 
meafure, to the contempt entertained of his capacity. 
Sentence had been pronounced againft the lady Jane, 
and her hufband the lord Guilford Dudley, but with- 
out any defign of carrying it at prefent into execution. 
“The troubles occafioned by the ambitious, Nor- 
thumberland being entirely appeafed, the adminiftra- 
‘tion applied themielves to execute the queen’s favou- 
rite. defien, the re-eftablifhment of the Popifh reli- 
gion in England. They began with filencing all 
preachers, under pretence of difcouraging contro- 
verfy, except {uch as fhould obtain a particular 
licence from Gatdiner; and it was eafily forefeen that 
none but Catholics weuld be favoured with fuch a 
privilege. Bradford, one of the two Proteftant m1- 
nifters who had refcued Bourne in the late tumult 
at St, Paul’s, was committed to prifon, and his com- 
panion, Rogers, was confined to his own houfe. 
Judge Hales, who alone, of all his brethren, had 
refufed to fign the inftrument which transferred the 
crown to lady Jane Gray, was fent to prifon, where 
he was treated with fuch feverity, that he fell into a 
frenzy, and put an end to his own life. Sir Edward 
Montague, who was alfo a Proteftant, was deprived 
of his office, and fined a thoufand pounds, for hav- 
ing affifted in drawing up the fettlement of the crown 
in favour of lady Jane; and his poft given to ie 
Thomas Bromley, a bigotted Papift, though he had 
been equally concerned in drawing up that deed, and 
alfo fiened it without hefitation. Hooper, bifhop ot 
Gloucefter, and Ferrar, bifhop of St. David’s, were 
imprifoned, for daring to preach without a licence 
from Gardiner. Coverdale, bifhop of Exeter, was 
alfo confined to his own houlfe, for, the fame crime. 
Peter Martyr, profeffor of divinity at Oxford, fuf- 
fered fo many indignities and infults from the enemies 
of the Reformation, that he was obliged to leave his 
chair, and retire for protection to the archbifhop’s 
palace at Lambeth. . Some zealous Catholics moved, 
as we UU that 


for the prefent, and to content herfelf with publifh- 
ing a liberty of confcience in affairs of religion. 
This declaration, which was made by the queen in 
council on the twelfth of Auguft, was rendered as 
public as poflible, and the pattizans of Mary mag- 
nified it as a_noble inftance of the queen’s gencrofity. 
The Proteftants, however, confidered it in a very 
different light : they were.alarmed for their religion; 
and their fears were {oon confirmed by the confidence 
of the Catholics, who made no {cruple of inveighing, 
in the moft bitter terms, againft the tenets of the 
Proteftants. Bourne, one of the chaplains of bifhop 
Bonner, in a fermon preached before that prelate in 
the cathedral of St. Paul’s, ufed the mot indecent 
invectives againft Edward’s adminiftration, particu- 
larly with regard to the Reformation. But he fhould 
have remembered, that the memory of Edward was 
{till dear to the people who were alarmed for their 
religion, and it could not be fuppofed they would 


was excited : fome of the, audience reproached him in 
the harfheft terms; others pelted him with ftones ; 
and one of them threw a dagger with fuch dexterity 
at the preacher, that it narrowly miffed his face, and 
truck. faft in the wood of the pulpit behind him. 
At laft the people grew fo furious, that Bourne would 
probably have been torn in pieces, had not Bradford 
and Rogers, two eminent Proteftant minifters, inter- 
pofed, and conveyed him, by a private door, out of 
the church, toa neighbouring houte. 

So glaring a proof of the people’s diflike to popery 
fhould have been a caution to the adminiftration not 
to proceed too zealouily in favour of fuperftition :' 
but it produced the contrary effect ; they determined 
to have recourfe to more violent meafures. The 
Proteftants were filled with terror: they plainly per- 
ceived that religion and the laws of their, country 
would foon fufer a violent change, and that thofe 
who refufed to adhere to the new ftatutes would be 
confidered as rebels. ‘The city of London fhewed, on 
this occafion, fome dawnings of the fpirit of liberty ; 
they made no enquiries into the tumult excited againft 
Bourne in the cathedral. The government fufpecting 
the magiftrates were not fufficiently affiduous in the 
caufe of fuperftition, infifted on their declaring whe- 


vent all public tumults ; and if they thought them- 
{elves incapable of effecting fo neceffary a defien, 
the lord mayor was ordered to furrender the fword of 
juftice into the queen’s hand, that fhe might herfelf 


Mary’s reign had not yet been {tained with any 
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that he might be committed to prifon ; but Gardi- 
ner oppofed their attempts with his whole authority. 
He pleaded that the profeffor had come over in con- 
fequence of a particular invitation from the govern- 
ment, and was therefore protected ‘from perfecution 
by every precept of equity, and evén by the laws of 
nature and nations. ‘Thefe reafons had the defired 
effect ; and Gardiner generoufly furnifhed him with 
fupplies for his journéy. ; 
Bonner, the {worn enemy of Cranmer, had induf- 
trioufly propagated a report, that the archbifhop had 
promifed the queen to make a public recantation of 
his errors, and to return into the bofom of the Ro- 
man church. This report fo éxafperated the good 
old prelate, who perceived that Bonner’s folé inten- 
tion in propagating fo bafe a calumny, was to délude 
the people into a compliance with popery under the 
‘fanétion of his name, that he thought it incumbent 
on him to draw up fome public teftimony againft this 
afperfion. He accordingly wrote a declaration, in 
‘which he called the queen herfelf to witnefs that he 
“never made any fuch declaration as his enemies al- 
ledged ; and offered, with the affiftance of Peter 
Martyr, and four or five others whom he would 
‘Name, to defend, againft any number of catholic di- 
vines, in a public difputation, the liturgy, doétrines, 
and every part of the reformation, and to prove the 
whole to be agreeable to the tenets and practice of the 
primitive church, and warranted by the holy fcrip- 
tures. He added, “ that as the devil was a liar from 
the beginning and the father’ of lies, fo he had, at 
this time ftirred up his fervants to perfecute Chrift and | 
his true religion : that the lying fpirit now endeavour- 
éd to reftore the latin fatisfaétory maffés, a thing of 
his own invention and device; and ‘in order to effec- 
tuate his purpofe, had falfely made ufe of Cranmer’s 
name and authority.” This inflammatory paper 
raifed the fury of the catholics, and the rather as they 
well knew the abilities of the proteftant divines he 
mentioned, and did not chufe to enter the lifts with 
tuch able difputants. Cranmer was, therefore, com- 
mitted to prifon, tried for the part he had aéted in 
oppofiing the queen’s acceffion, and fentence of high 
treafon was pronounced againft him, ‘The fentence 
was not, however, executed ; Cranmer was referved 
for a more cruel‘punifhment. He had been doomed 
to deftruction the moment Mary afcended the throne, 
though the apology he publifhed haftened his impri- 
fonment. Mary fhould have remembered that Cran- 
mer had done her many good offices with her father ; 
it was Owing to his interpofition that the fevere pre- 
judices that monarch had entertained againft her weré 
mitigated ; but being the perfon who pronounced her 
mother’s divorce, and the author of the eftablithment 
of the Reformation in England, he became the ob- 
ject of her moft inveterate hatred. 
The imprifonment of the primate was followed by 
that of bifhop Latimer. Nor was there hardly a 
‘bifhop, or even a preacher who had fignalized himfelf 
in eftablifhing the tenets of the Reformation, and did 
not either recant or fly beyond the feas, that efcaped 
either deprivation or imprifonment. John a Lafco, a 
Pruffian nobleman and minifter of the German pro- 
téftant church in Auftin-friars, with all the other re- 
formed preachers, who were foreigners, were banifh- 
ed the kingdom. Thefe were followed by a great 
number of Enelith families, who had embraced the 
Reformation, They forefaw that the deftrudtive 
hand of bigotry would foon light the flames of per- 
fecution in their unhappy country, and were unwill- 
ing to behold the miferies of their fellow-fubjects. 
The people had now no hopes of redréfs but from 
the parliament, which was fummoned to meet on the 
fifth of O&tober.- But they foon found that the com- 
“mons had now loft that fpirit they exerted in the cafe 
of Tonftal. It was barely neceffary to {peak the 
word, and the national religion was changed. The 
nobles knew it was their intereft to fupport the queen, 
~and the commons were mott of them papitts. 
was well informed of this, and therefore ordered -a - 
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mafs of the Holy Ghoft to be performed in Iatin, 
with all the ancient ceremomtes, before both houfes 
of parliament, on the firft day of opening the feffion, 
though directly contrary to an act of parliament. 
Dr. Taylor, bifhop of Lincoln, and Dr. Harley, 
bifhop of Hereford, nobly fupported the laws of 
their country: they refufed to kneel, and were im- 
mediately thruft by violence out of the houfe. This 
violation of the laws of Edward was followed by an 
act that abolifhed them. Thus, by bringing things 
back to the ftate in which they were at the death of 
Henry the eighth, the mais was eftablifhed, and 
Mary continued in pofieflion of the title of fupreme 
head of thechurch, Here it was thought fhe would 
have ftopped, and it was pretended, that the other 
abufes of popery, which were chiefly grievous to the 
nation, would never be revived. But it foon appear- 
ed that this was only the firit ftep towards eftablifhing 
the Romifh religion in England. The parliament, 
however, paffed an a& of a popular nature. They 
abolifhed every {pecies of treafon which was contained 
in the ftatute of Edward III. and every {pecies of 
felony which did not fubfift before the ‘firft year of 
Henry VIII. 

But however ready the parliament might be in gra- 
tifying the queen with regard to the affairs’ of reli- 
gion, they were determined to follow their own judg- 
ment in other articles, Among thofe her'choice of a 
hufband appeared of fo much importance to ‘the in- 
tereft of the nation, that they refolved not to fubmit 
tamely, in that refpedt, to her will. and pleafure. 
The ambitious Charles V. having by his defpotifn 
and difregard to the principles of natural juftice, oc- 
cafioned a revolt in theempire, and been obliged ‘to 
fubmit to articles of peace, which fecured the inde- 
pendency of Germany, was very defirous of retri¢v- 
ing his loffes by acquiring the crown of England to 
his family. His fon Philip was a widower. and the 
emperor immediately on the death of Edward, fent 
over an agent to fignity his intentions to the queen. 
Mary, who was very defirous of being ‘united with 
a houfe from whence fhe derived her origin, and 
which might afford her affiftance in the execution of 
her defigns with regard to the catholic religion, em- 
braced the offer with great fatisfaétion, The negotia- 
tions were carried on with the utmoft fecrecy and 
fuccefs. But the commons were no fooner informed 
of this intended marriage, than they made it known 
to the whole nation. The parliament were greatly 
alarmed with the thoughts of an alliance ‘which they 
confidered as prejudicial to their country; they could 
not bear the thoughts of feeing a Spaniard ‘on the 
throne of England, efpecially one who ‘had ‘already 
patronized the inquifition in his own dominions, and 
recorded ‘his cruelty with the blood of the inhabitants 
of the Low-Countries, Naples, Sicily and Milan. 
The commons now fhook off their fubmiffion to the 
court, and boldly remonitrated on this delicate fub- 
ject. Mary expected not fuch fpirited meafures, and 
the next day diffolved the parliament. 

Gardiner was charmed at the boldnefs of the com- 
mons, and advifed the queen to fufpend the progrefs 
of the ecclefiaftical innovations till after the marriage 
was completed, as he forefaw that the affiftance of 
Spain would be neceffary to complete “the intended 
defign. He added, that as great pains had beén taken 
to prejudice the nation again{t the Spanith alliance ; 
and if that point was urged, at the fame time with 
the further innovations in religion, it would poffibly 
occafion a general revolt and infurreétion, The queen 
had fome time before defired pope Julius III. ‘to te- 
concile herfelf and her kingdoms to the holy. fee , 
and requefted that cardinal Pole might be appointed 
legate tor the performance of that pious office. The 
nomination of Pole to perform this ceremony was not 
agreeable either to the emperor or ‘Gardiner. The 
cardinal, though more fincere in his religious opini- 
ons, was lefs guided by maxims of ‘civil policy than 
the Englifh prelate. Pole was therefore ftopped by 


_ Ofder ‘of the emperor at Dillinghen, a town on ‘the 
: so Danube, 
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Danube, and Charles afterwards obtained Mary’s 
‘coment for this detention. . 

But however cogent the reafons of Gardiner might 
be with regard to fufpending the ecclefiaftical inno- 
vations, they were not fufficient to reftrain the furi- 
ous zeal of Mary ; fhe caufed the new ftatutes to be 
carried into execution with the utmoft rigour. |The 
mafs was univerfally reitored. Celebacy. was exacted 
- of the priefthood, and vaft numbers of the clergy 
were deprived of their benefices, for having availed 
themfelves of the indulgences of their late beloved 
monarch. A vifitation was appointed in order to 
réftore more perfectly the ancient rites. The vifitors 
were enjoined to forbid the oath of fupremacy from 
being taken by the clergy on their promotion to any 
benefice ; notwithftanding the laws of Henry VIII. 
were ftill in force. So contradictory are generally 
the actions of bigotted enthufiafm. 

A.D, 1554." The Spanifh marriage was at laft 
‘concluded, and that it might give as little difguft as 
poflible, the articles were drawn up very favourable 
and even advantageous to England. It was agreed, 
that though Philip fhould have the title of king, the 
adminiftration fhould be folely in the hands of the 
queen ; that no foreigner fhould be capable of enjoy- 
ing any office in the kingdom, that no innovation 
fhould be made in theEnglith laws, cuftoms, or pri- 
vileges; that Philip fhould not carry the queen 
abroad without her confent, nor any of her children 
without the confent of the nobility ; that fixty thou- 
fands pounds a year fhould be fettled on her as a join- 
ture; that the male iffue of the marriage fhould in- 
herit together with England, both Burgundy and the 
Low Countries; and that, if Don Carlos, Philip’s 
fon by his former marriage, fhould die, and his line 
be extinét, the queen’s iffue, whether male or female, 
fhould inherit Spain, Sicily, Milan, and all the other 
dominions of Philip. 

The publication of thefe articles, inftead of plea- 
fing the Englifh occafioned a general difcontent. They 
diftrufted, ‘with reafon, the artful emperor, and ftill 


more his fon, who was equally inclined to fuperfti- | 


tion and tyranny. © They were fhocked with the idea 
of thofe barbarities which had torn in pieces the old 
and new worlds. The inquifition difplayed itfelf in 
all its horrors; and the moft fpecious advantages 


feemed only intended to veil the moft hideous flavery. | 


The fpirit of revolt fpread itfelf through the king- 
dom, and the people feemed determined to maintain 
their independence or perifh in the attempt. 


his virtues and abilities, engaged to arm the inhabi- 
tants of Kent, while Sir Peter Carew, a gentleman 
of great intereft in the weft of England, undertook 
to aflemble the inhabitants of Devonfhire.. The duke 
of Suffolk alfo engaged in this infurrection, and pro- 
mifed to raife the Midland counties. Carew, prompt- 


ed either-by his impetuofity or his apprehenfions, took | 


up arms before the day appointed. In confequence 
of this rath action, his troops were foon difperfed by 
a body of the queen’s forces, and he himfelf obliged 
to take refuge in France. Suffolk was more unfor- 
tunate ; he was difappointed in his hopes of raifing 
the inhabitants of the Midland parts of the king- 
dom, committed himfelf to the care of a fervant, 
who betrayed him to the earl of Huntingdon, and 
he was fent a prifoner to London. 

Wyat was at firft fuccefsful. He fummoned his 
friends to meet him in the field on the twenty-fifth of 
January, and was immediately joined by Sir Henry 
Mey, Sir George Harper, the two Knevets, Sir 
Thomas Colepepper, the two fons of lord Cobham, 
and many other gentlemen of diftin@tion in Kent. 
Proper perfons were immediately difpatched into dif- 


ferent parts of the county, to rife the people, while || 


he himfelf, with fome of his principal followers, re- 
tired to Rochefter, took poffeffion of the bridge, and 
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| require, 


| of the council. 
| acquainted the citizens with the infolent anfwer of the 

Sir Thomas Wyat, a Kentifh gentleman, very | 
confiderable on account of his ample fortune, and | 
ftill more fo by the opinion the world entertained of . 
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fortified the eaftern part of thé city; which he in- 
tended as a rendezvous for his army: At the fame 
time he ordered a manifefto to be publifhied at Maid- 
{tone, and other places, againft the queen’s marriage, 
and invited every well wifher to his countty to join 
him in his endeavours to defend England from the 
infolent and tyrannical governmient of a4 haughty 
foreigner. The people were foon alarmed at their 
danger, and flocked to Wyat’s ftandard in confider- 
able numbers. 

This rebellion threw the queen and her council 
into great confternation. They were incapable of 
making any vigorous efforts againft the force of a 
difcontented people: The inclemency of the fafon 
rendered it very difficult to raife a number of forces, 
and thofe that had been collected to efcort Mary to 
the capital, were difbanded. It was therefore deter- 
mined to fend an herald to Wyat, with affurance of a 
full pardon ; but the herald not being fuffered to de- 
liver his meffage, the duke of Norfolk was difpatch- 
ed againft the rebels, at the head of fix hundred of 
the trained-bands, and the queen’s guards. The 
two parties foon met, but the very inftant the duke’s 
artillery began to play, the Londoners deferted and 
joined the infurgents. This treacherous action threw 
the duke into the utmoft confternation. The ranks 
of his little army were thrown into confufion, and it 
was with great difficulty that he himfelf and Sir 
Henry -Jernegan, captain of the quecn’s guards, 
were faved by a precipitate flight, . Thus the rebels, 
without ftriking a blow, became matters of the field, 
the duke’s baggage, and eight pieces of brafs can- 
non, 

Animated by this fuccefs, Wyat led his army to- 
wards the capital, perfuaded that the Londoners 
would open their gates, and declare in his favour. 
At Dartford he was met by lord Haftings and Sir 
Thomas Cornwallis, who promifed him, in the 
queén’s name, every reafonable fatisfaction he fhouid 
This conceffion raiféd the prefumption of 
Wyat; he now thought himfelf invincible, and had 
the infolence to demand poffeffion of the tower, and 
of the queen’s perfon, with authority to change ‘the 
council at his pleafure. Haftings could not bear to 
hear fuch fhameful conditions with any degree of pa- 
tience ; he defied Wyat, and returned: immediately 
with Cornwallis to court. 

The demands of Wryat increafed the confternation 
The queen repaired to Guildhall, 


rebels; afferted fhe had done nothing in the marriage 
treaty, without the advice of her council, and: de- 
clared her refolution to throw herfelf upon the pro- 
te&tion of the faithful city of London. . Pleafed 
with this condefcenfion im their fovereign, the citizens 
refolved to oppofe the rebels. They ordered. the 
bridge to be ftrongly barricadoed, and every precau- 
tion to be taken that had any tendence to render the 
efforts of the infurgents abortive, fhould they attempt 
to force a paflage into the city. 

Wyat, who was ignorant of thefe refolutions, ad- 
vanced as far as Southwark, in order to crots over 
the bridge into the city ; but finding it would be diffi- 
cult, if not impoffible to force a paffage, he deter- 
mined to crofs the Thames at Kingfton ; but found 
on-his arrival, that the bridge was broken down. 
Thisobliged him to halt fome time till the bridge 
was repaired. By thefe delays, the critical feafon, 
on which all popular commotions depend, was. en- 
tirely loft. He.entered Weitminfter indeed without 
refiftance; but no perfon of note joining him, his 
men became difpirited, and infenfibly forfook their 
leader, who was at laft taken prifoner near Temple- 
bar by Sir Maurice Berkley. The principal leaders 
were alfo taken, and the fcene clofed with the moft 
bloody executions, Above feventy perfons fuffered 
for this rebellion. It had been induftrioufly reported, 
that Wyat on his.examination, had accufed the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth and the earl of Devonfhtre,’ as accom- 
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plices in this infurrection. > But Wyat took occafion 
to declare on the {caffold, ‘before all the people, that 
they had ro thare whatever in his'rebellion. 

Several attempts had been made toaccufe the prin- 
éefs Elizabeth of fome defign againft the peace of the 
government, and. fhe was in the utmoft danger of 
falling a facrifice to the malevolence of her fifter. 
Her being the daughter of Anne Boleyn, her at- 
tracting, by her fuperior qualities, the regard of the 
nation, and her engaging tlie affections of Courtney, 
earl of Devonfhire, who was allied to the crown, and 
on whom the queen had matrimonial views, were 
crimes which the gloomy foul of Mary could never 
forgive. She was‘fhut up in the Tower, and all accefs 
to her denied. But the declaration made by Wyat 
rendered it irapoffible to prove any thing againft her , 
and fhe made fo good a defence before the council, 
that there was not a fingle pretence left for keeping 
her in confinement. She was therefore reftored to her 
liberty , but on refufing an offer of marriage niade 
her by the'duke of Savoy, fhe was again committed 
to cuftody, under a ftrong guard, at Woodftock. 
‘The earl of Devonfhire experienced the fame unge- 
nerous treatment: he was equally innocent with the 
princefs, nothing could be proved againft him, but 
he was committed prifoner to Fotheringay cattle. 

Mary, who was incapable of generofity, and to 
whom the virtue of clemency was unknown, deter- 
mined to remove every perfomfrom whom the leaft 
danger might be apprehended. | Lady Jane Gray 
and her hufband had languifhed in prifon ever fince 
the queen’s acceffion, and it was now determined. to 
finifh the difmal tragedy. Fakenham, abbot of Weft- 
minfter, was fent to the Tower to:denounce the fatal 
meffage. Lady Jane received the tidings of death 
with great compoiure: fhe had long expected it, and 
the innocence of her life, as well as the long train of | 
calamities fhe’ had: fuffered, rendered the paflage 
through the valley of the fhadow of death not -un- 
welcome. During three days, the Romifh  priefts 
were perpetually difturbing her with religious contro- 
-verfies ; but even in thefe melancholy circumftances, 
Jady Jane had prefence of mind {ufficient to baffle all 
their attempts: fhe defended -the tenets of the Re- 
formation with great learning and eloquence. She 
alfo wrote a letter, in the Greek language, to her 
fitter Catherine, exhorting her to maintain, in every 
‘circumftance of life, a like fteady perfeverance. On 
the morning of her execution, her hufband defired 
‘permiffion to fee her, but fhe refufed her confent : 
ihe feared the tendernefs of a parting interview, would | 
overcome the fortitude of both, and render them in- 
capable of finifhine the period of life with that con- - 
‘{tancy-which was. neceffary in’ their melancholy cir- 
scumftances. “* Our feparation (faid fhe) will only be 
for amoment; we fhall foon rejoin each other in the 
regions above, where our affections will be for ever 
‘united, and where the ftorms of adverfity, and even 
death itfelf, can-never affli& us more.” She beheld, 
from the window of her prilon, with fteadinefs and 
compofure, her hufband carried to execution, and his 
headlefs trunk brought back to the Tower. And 
‘being informed that he met death with great tran- 
quillity, fhe exprefied an eagernefs to follow him. 

‘{t was at-firft intended to have executed them both 
-on the fame fcaffold erected on Tower-hill ; but the 
‘council: fearing that the compaflion of the people, 
arifing from their youth, beauty, innocence, and 
‘noble birth, might excite fome dangerous commotion, 
it was thought proper to alter the’refolution, and 
‘orders were accordingly iffued that lady Jane fhould 4 
be executed within the walls of the Tower. When — 
‘fhe entered the {caffold, Sir John Gage, conftable of 
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ithe Tower, begved her to beftow on'him fome fimall |) 


-prefent, which he might keep in ‘perpetual remem- , 
-brance of her. ‘She gave him her table-book, wherein | 
She had jult written three fentences on feeing her huft 
-band’s dead body ; one in Greek, one.in Latin, sand 
-the other in Englifh, - At the moment. of-execution, | 
<withput complaining of any one, fhe acknowledged | 
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that her punifhment was juft, for having, though 
contrary to her own inclinations, fubmitted to become 


the inftrument of the ambition of others. She added, 


that her example might be of fome ufe to pofterity ; 
and teach the world, that without perional guilt, we 
may be juftly punifhed for circumi{tances which tend 
to the prejudice of the ftate. Thus fell, in the bloom 
of life, the lady Jane Gray, whole innocence merited 
a much better fate. She was only in the feventeenth 
year of her ages but:her beauty, {pirit, fenfe, and 
virtue, did honour to her country ; and her happinefs, 
had fhe been left to the indulgence of her own ftudi- 
ous inclinations, would have been more to be envied 
than that of princes: but the fatal ambition of her 
family cropt the lovely flower before it was expanded 
in its full loftre. . 

The duke: of Suffolk was foon after tried and exe- 
cuted, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton was allo impeached, 
but owed his deliverance to the amazing {pirit and 
abilities he difcovered on his trial. He .challenged 
the court to bring proof of any one overt-act of the 
treafon of which he was indicted; and no pofitive 
proof being produced, he was acquitted by his jury. 
But fo great was the power of the judge, and fo ma- 
lignant the {pirit of the miniftry, that the jury, for 
daring to obey the dictates of their own conf{ciences, 
were profecuted, and feverely fined. John Throg- 
morton experienced the effeét which fuch fevere and 
defpotic proceedings produce on the human mind. 
Though equally innocent, he was condemned on the 
fame proofs which were thought fo weak in the cafe 
of his brother. \ ' 

By thefe perverfions of law and juftice, the go- 
vernment became every day more odious; and it was 
thought neceffary to difarm the people, to prevent 
infurrections. In the mean time, the queen: fum- 
moned a’ parliament; and Gardiner, who had received 
vaft remittances from the emperor, employed the 
money in corrupting the members to\a degree tll 
that time unprecedented in England. The bifhop, 
as chancellor, opened the feffion in afpeech ; in which 
he maintained the qucen’s hereditary title to the 
crown; affirmed fhe had a right to.chufe a ‘hufband 
for herfelf; obferved the good ule fhe had made of 
that right, by preferring anold ally, fprung from the 
houfe of Burgundy; mentioned the polterity of 
Henry VIII. of whom there were now furviving but 
the queen and the lady Elizabeth , and added, that 
in ordet. to prevent, the calamities which might refult 
.from the claims of different pretenders to the crown, 
it would. be neceffary to grant the queen.a power of 
naming her fuccefior a power, faid he; which ought 
not to be: confidered’as a new thing in England, be- 
caufe it had been formerly beftowed.on Henry VIII. 

The parliament-were fufiiciently inclined to gratify 
the queen ‘in all her reafonable defires : but: when the 
liberty, the independence, and even the very being 
of the nation, were expofed to fuch imminent danger, 
they could not by any means be perfuaded to comply. 
They were. no ftrangers to the inveterate hatred the 
queen bore to the lady Elizabeth, nor to her {trong 
attachment to the houfe of Auftria. They remem- 
bered her bigotry and fuperftition, which prompted 
her to prefer the eftablifhment of the Catholic reli- 
gion to all confiderations of juftice and national in- 
tereft, © They obferved that Gardiner, in his fpeech, 
had carefully avoided giving Elizabeth the title of 
the queen’s fifter, and thence inferred, that.a defign 
was formed of declaring her illegitimate: “They ap- 
prehended, that Mary, if invefted with the, power 
fhe demanded, would bequeath the crown to her hut- 
band, and, by that means, render England.a province 
of the Spanifh monarchy. . They:were the more in- 
clined to entertain thefe {ufpicions, when they heard 
that Philip’s deicent from the houfe of Lancafter was 
carefully traced and explained, and that he was repre- 
{ented as the true and only heir by right of inheri- 
tance. . . 

Convinced of their danger, and determined never 
to part with their independence, the parliament re- 
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folved not to intraft the queen with the power fhe 
demanded: They faw the precipice, and were defirous 
of keeping at a fecure diftance from its brink. They 
could not refufe confirming the articles of the mar- 
riage, becaufe they were extremely advantageous to 
England; but they abfolutely refufed to agree to 
any fuch law as was recommended by the chancellor, 
‘They would not even declare it treafon to attempt the 
death of the queen’s hufband while the was alive 


and a bill being brought in for that purpofe, it was 


rejected at its firit reading. Atthe fame time, in order 
to deprive Philip of all hopes of ever being able to 
exercife any authority in England, they enacted a law, 
by which it was declared, ‘“ That her majefty, as 
their only queen, fhould‘folely, and as fole queen, 
enjoy the crown and fovereignty of her realms, with 
all the pre-eminences, dignities, and rights thereto 


‘belonging, in as large and ample a manner after her 


together on horfeback, 
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marriage as before, without any title or claim accru- 
ing to the prince of Spain, either as tenant by courtely 
of the realm, or by any other means.” 

_ Nor. was the {pirit of the parliament, notwith- 
ftanding all the corrupt practices of Gardiner, con- 
fined to the queen’s marriage: they oppoled the 
meafures of the court in other inftances. Bills were 
brought in for {upprefling the many dangerous an 
erroneous opinions contained in books publifhed by 
the reformers; for reviving the ftatute of the fix 
articles; with thofe againft the Lollards, and thofe 
againft herefy and erroneous preaching; but they 
were all thrown out by the Commons. A fufficient 
proof, that however inclinable the parliament might 
be to gratify the court in fome points, they were yet 
determined to follow their own judgement in others. 
Provoked at thefe repeated oppofitions, Mary thought 
proper to diffolve the parliament. 

Philip was not in hafte.to embark for England ; 
and the queen, confumed by impatience, expected 
him with a degree of anxiety that affected her health. 
At length he arrived at Southampton on the nine- 
teenth of July. Philip, on his firft landing, drew 
his fword, and carried it for fome time naked in his 
hand; and when the magiftrates prefented him with 
the keys of their town, he received them. without 
fpeaking a fingle word. The queen met the prince 
at Winchefter, where the marriage ceremony was 
performed, with great pomp and fplendor, by bifhop 
Gardiner. Philip was not formed to attract the 
affection of the Englith y his cold, referved, impe- 
rious air, and the vexatious ceremony, that, in a man- 
ner, cut off all accefs to his perion, rendered him ob- 
noxious to the people. Mary, however, loved him, 
even for the fame qualities that acquired him the 
hatred of others, The only way to Philip’s heart was 
10 gratify his ambition. 

Gardiner had been fome time employed in influ- 
encing the elections for members to ferve in the en- 
fuing parliament. No endeavours. to obtain this 
neceflary acquifition were neglected: bribery, cor- 
ruption, promif-s and menaces, were employed by 
the chancellor’s emiflaries.. By thefe meafures, a 
parliament was fecured, that were ready to fignalize 
their zeal for the Romifh church, whenever the court 
thought it neceflary to introduce any bill for that pur- 
pote, At their meeting, the king and queen rode 
in their robes, to the parlia- 
ment-houfe, two fwords of {tate and two caps of 
maintenance being borne before them. The firft act 
of the fenate was to fecure the admiffion of cardinal 
Pole, invefted with the dignity of legate; and in 
order to this, the late at of attainder paffed againft 
him was annulled; and the queen, by her preroga- 
tive, difpenfing with long eftablifhed ftatutes, he was 
empowered to act in his office of legation. On his 
atrival at London, he exhorted the parliament to be 
reconciled to the holy fee: upon which the two houtes 
exprefied their regret at being feparated from the 
Church, and their refolution to annihilate every thing 
that fchifm had attempted againft it. They requefted 
abfolution. in the moft humble manner. This the 
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cardinal readily granted; and, in the name of the 
fovereign pontiff, removed all cenfures.. It was with 
equal furprize and joy that Julius IIL. received this 
important intelligence. _But the fubmiffion, would 
neyer have been made by the nobility who were in 
poffeffion of the church-lands, had not meafures been 
prudently taken to affure them that their eftates 
fhould not be taken from them,. The parliament 
accordingly confirmed their pofieffion ;, and they, in 
return, did not hefitate to come into all the meafures 
of the court : they readily facrificed their liberty, and 
the exercife of their reafon, at the altar of fuperftitious 
| bigotry: they fhewed the utmoft indifference with 
regard to relivion, or even the liyes of their fellow- 
fubjects ; and renewed the old fanguinary laws againtt 
heretics which. had -been aboliflied in the reign:.of 
Edward VI. ‘and once more lighted up the piles for 
confuming.. all who thought. differently from. the 
Roman church.» Such, .however;, was, their rooted 
averfion , to Spain, that though the queen laboured 
with. the utmoft,aftiduity to procure her hufband to 
be declared prefumptive. ‘heir, to.the,crown, and in- 
vefted with the adminiftration ef. public affairs, fhe 
failed in both attempts : fhe. could not even. prevail 
upon the parliament to agree to,;his coronation, nor 
obtain from,the Commons a fubfidy for affiftine the 
emperor jn his war againft France... | ait 
Confcious of the general odium under which he 
laboured; Philip.altered his conduct, and endeavoured 
to obtain the favour of the public by procuring the 
enlargement. of feveral perfons..of diftinction, who 
had been confined in confequence of the jealoufy or 
refentment of the court; but, nothing was more ac- 
ceptable to the nation than, his, protecting the lady 
Elizabeth from the malice and cruelty of her fifter, 
and obtaining for her the enjoyment of her liberty. 
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He well knew, that if. this princes fell .adacrifice to 


the malevolent difpofition of the queen; Mary Stuart, 
queen of Scots, and wife to the dauphin of France, 
was the next in. the order of fucceffion, and conic- 
quently, that);England would be annexed. to: that 
crown. Lo. prevent,an incident of fuch importance 
to his own tranquillity, Philip affected a generofity 
little confiftent with his real character. 

A.D. 1555. ' But even thofe-atts of clemency 
could not procure him the favour of the Commens% 
they firmly refuted to grant him any power in the 
adminiftration; and the queen perceiving that it 
would be in vain to make any farther attempts, dif- 
folved the parliament. A {plendid embafily was foon 
after fent to Rome, to inform his holinefs of all that 
had been tranfaéted in the Englifh parliament; and 
to make tenders of fubmiffion to the holy fee in the 
name of the king, queen, and three eftates of Eng- 
land. But before their arrival; Julius iLL. was dead} 
and St. Peter’s chair filled by PawlIV; a proud, 
haughty, infolent ecclefiaftic. He was fo far from 
receiving the Englifh ambafladots with that kindnefs 
they had reafon to expect, that he refufed to give 
them audience, becaufe Mary had ftiled herfelf queen 
of Ireland, as well as England; a title which neither 
herfelf, nor any of her predeceflors, had received 
from the holy fee, In confequence of this, they were 
obliged to wait till a-bull was expedited for. invefting 
Mary with that title, and then they were admitted to 
an audience, The pope appeared aftonifhed when 
the ambaffadors exprefied their hopes that he would 
confirm to the laity the pofleffion. of the church- 
lands. . He blamed Pole for exceeding his: com- 
miffion; and wondered how any perion could prefume 
to harbour a thought, that he would grant any con+ 
firmation to aéts in. themfelyes iniquitous. and facri- 
legious. He even. iffued a bull, denouncing the 
fevereft anathemas upon all who fhould with-hold 
from the church, or the religious orders, any part of 
their property. He alfo demanded Peter-pence; which 
had been fo long abolifhed.. The nobility heard of 
thefe determinations of the pontiff without emotion: 
the thunder of the.Vatican had Joft its force in Ene- 
| land, except among a few enthufiaftic bigots whottili 
XX trembled 
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trembled at the threatenings of - the holy » father. 


Among thefe..was the queen herfelf, who, notwith-- 


ftanding the meafures purfued at the commencement 
of her reign, thought herfelf obliged to give up fuch 
church-lands as remained in her pofleffion, and to 
found new monatteries till the treafury was exhautted. 
Tt was in vain that the council reprefented to her the 
intereft of her crown ; ‘I prefer (faid fhe) the falva- 
tion of my foul to ten fuch kingdoms as England.” 

In the mean time, the miniftry was chiefly engaged 
in confulting the methods proper to be purfued for 
re-eftablifhing the ancient religion. Cardinal Pole, 
and bifhop Gardiner, were the two churchmen moft 
in favour, and between thefe a very important queftion 
was frequently debated before the queen and council, 
namely, Whether the laws lately revived againft he- 
retics fhould be executed in their full extent and 
-rigour, or fhould only be employed to prevent the 


retormers from making any farther innovations. - 


Pole, fincerely attached to the Catholic faith, and 
virtuous from principle, was for moderation and in- 
dulgence. Gardiner, who had politically complied 
with all the caprices of Henry VIII. and who would 
have been equally complaifant to his fucceffor, had 
he not been driven to extremities, a zealot from inte- 
reft, indifferent by principle, was for violence and 
punifhment. The legate maintained, that nothing 
could be more contradictory to the {pirit of Chrifti- 
anity than religious perfecutions-, that while they 
punifh an error as a-crime, they overturn at once 

" fociety and its laws: at the fame time, they give the 
moft convincing reafon to fufpect, that thofe who em- 
ploy them are by no means convinced of the truth of 
the doctrines they are follicitous to eftablifh, becaufe 
they feem afraid of fubmitting their caufe to be de- 
cided by fair and impartial argument. He added, 
that fuch treatment could only make hypocrites, or, 
what is ftill worfe, outrageous fanatics; and that 
experience had fufficiently proved, that inftead of 
producing uniformity in religion, it ufually increafes 
the progrefs. of herefy, by irritating the zeal of fec- 
taries, who gain profelytes by the exemplary patience 
of their martyred brethren.. On the other hand, a 
prudent indulgence extinguifhes the zeal of fects, 
prevents the ipirit of cavilling and revolting; the 
attachment to any particular tenets gradually decays ; 
the common occupations and pleafures of life fucceed 
to the acrimony of difputation ; and the fame perfon 
who would before have fet flames and tortures at de- 
fiance, is engaged to change his religion from the 
imalleft profpect of favour and advancement, or even 
from. the frivolous hopes of becoming more fafhion- 
able in his principles. 

Gardiner oppofed thefe. arguments urged by the 
Jegate with reafons more adapted to the gloomy, ma- 
levolent mind of the queen and her hufband. He 
afferted, that this political condué had nothing to do 
with religion. ‘ If the Divinity (faid the chancellor) 
has thought proper to reveal ‘certain principles to 
mankind, it is ridiculous to fuppofe that he has not 


given a criterion by which they may be afcertained ; - 


and a prince. who knowingly allows thefe principles 
to be perverted or adulterated, is infinitely more cri- 
minal than if he gave permiffion to the vending poi- 
fon, under the form of bread, to his fubjects. No 
human motive can ftand in competition with the 
caufe of heaven. The more fevere the punifhment, 
the fooner herefy wiil expire, and the more effectually 
will the public utility be confulted. Have not even 
the Proteftants themfelves made ufe of the fame pu- 
nifhments? Did not Calvin caufe Servetus to’ be 
burnt at Geneva? And did not Cranmer bring Arians 
and Anabaptifts to the ftake? If terror makes hypo- 
crites, children at leaft, who are brought up in ortho- 
dox principles, will not imitate the hypocrify of their 
fathers; they will preferve the precious pledge of 
faith, though obtained, perhaps, by the diffimulation 
of their parents,” 

Thefe reafons, however inconclufive in themfelves, 
were adopted by the bigotted Mary ; but willing, at 
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the fame time, to pay fome regard to the counfels of 
Pole, fhe ordered him to take upon himfeélf the re- 
formation of the clergy, and charged. Gardiner with 
the work of extirpating the Proteftant religion. © Ir 
was now. determined to execute the laws againit 
herefy in their full force ; and Eneland was foon 
filled with fcenes of -horror, which has ever fince 
rendered the Catholic religion the object. of general 
deteftation. We could with, indeed, for the honour 
of humanity, that the mantle of cblivion could be 
drawn over thete deteftable actions ;. but the pen of 
hiftory muft not diffemble the exceffes and dreadful 
confequences of bigotted zeal. The horrid fcenes 
which muft be difplayed furnifh an important, though 
a melancholy, lefion to mankind. 

The two firit victims of religious fury were Hooper, 
bifhop of Gloucefter, and Rogers, a prebendary of 
St. Paul’s; -both eminent for their learning, their 
piety, and their virtue. But Gardiner’s -—plan was 
firft to attack men of that character ; vainly imagin- 
ing, that terror would force them to fubmiffion ; and 
that their example, either of punifhment or récanta- 
tion, would naturally influence the multitude. Rogers 
had preferved the life of Bourne, the popifh preacher 
at St. Paul’s, at the hazard of his own; and there- 
fore deferved fome favour at the hands of Gardiner, 
who was no ftranger to that circumftance: but no 
regard was fhewn to this eminent preacher; the dic- 
tates of juftice and humanity had loft their force. 
Rogers was even denied the favour of feeing his wife 
and children, whom he tenderly loved. But this de- 
nial could not fhake his conftancy: the ties of nature 
gave way to the influence of religion; and he went 
with chearfulnefs to the ftake, and perifhed in the 
flames with unfhaken conftancy. 

Hooper behaved with all the fortitude of -a primi- 
tive martyr, and fhewed a noble contempt for all the 
infults he received. He was tried .with Rogers in 
London, but fent down to his own diocefe to be exe- 
cuted. ‘This circumftance, which was contrived. to 
{trike a greater terror into his flock, was a fource of 
fatisfaction to Hooper, who fincerely rejoiced in hav- 
ing an opportunity of giving teftimony, by his death, 
to the do¢trine he had formerly inculcated from the 
pulpit. When he was faftened to the ftake, a ftool 
was placed before him, and the queen’s pardon laid 
upon it, and which it was {till in his power to merit 
by his recantation. But life, on fuch conditions, was 
defpifed: he ordered it to be removed, and chearfully 
prepared himfelf to fuffer the fentence pronounced 
againft him by his enemies. His death was attended 
with every circumftance that could heighten its feve- 
rity. The wind, which was very ftrong, blew the 
flames of the reeds from his body; the fageots were 
green, and did not eafily take fire ; all his lower parts 
were confumed_ before his vitals were affeéted ; one 
arm dropped off, while he continued to beat his breatt 
with the other. He was heard to pray, and exhort the 
people to adhere to their religion, until his tongue, 
fwoln with the violence of the agony, ftopped his 
fpeech. He was full three quarters of an hour in 
torture, but bore the whole with a conitancy that was 
truly aftonifhing. 

About the fame time, Mr. Laurence Saunders, 
minifter of Allhallows, Bread-ftreet ; and Mr. Row- 
land Taylor, rector of Hadley, in Suffolk, were 
delivered over, to the fecular arm, and fealed the 
truth of the doétrines they had taught with their 
blood. Saunders fuffered at Coventry, and’ was alfo 
indulged with the offer of a pardon; but he rejected 
it with difdain, and embraced the ftake, crying out, 
“I falute thee, O crofs of Jefus Chrift, O life eternal!” 
Taylor was executed among his ancient friends. and 
parifhioners ; and repeated, in the midft of the ames, 
a pfalm in Englifh. On which one of the guards 
{truck him on the mouth, and bid him pray in Latin. 
Another, ftill more violent, ftruck him on the head 
with his halbert, and the blow put a period to his life: 

Thefe inhuman executions, merely for the fake of 
opinion, enflamed the nation, and Gardiner began a 
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be under apprehenfions for his fafety. Perhaps the 
dictates of confcience, or the foft whifpers of huma- 
nity,- might alfo have fome place in caufing him to 


with he had’ never eng'aged as a principal in thefe 


barbarous executions. But however that be; he re- 
fufed to act any’ longer, and devolved his odious 
commifion on Bonner, bifhop of London, ‘a man of 
the molt profligate and abandoned morals, and, “at 
the fame time) of fo favace and cruel a difpofition, 
that he feemed to delight in the torments of thofe 
unfortunate perfons whom his iniquitous fentehces 
committed to the flames. aay 

The retreat of Gardiner did not, however, abate 
the fury of perfécution. Human nature appears 
not, on any occafion, {9 deteftable, and, at the fame 
time, fo abfurd, as in thefe religieus perlecutions, 
which fink men below infernal fpirits in wickednefs, 
and below the beafts in folly. It would be ufelefs to 
multiply inftances of this kind ; the favage barbarity 
én ‘the one hand, and the patient conftancy on the 
other, are fimilar in all. A few more will, therefore, 
be abundantly fufficient. 

Ferrar, bifhop of St. David’s; was burnt at Caer- 
marthen, .He appealed to cardinal Pole, but it was 
not regarded, and he received the crown of martyr- 
dom. Ridley, bifhop of Liondon, and Latimer, the 
old bifhop of Worcefter, were burnt at Oxford. 
They were’ both celebrated for their learning and 
virtue, and both perifhed in the fame flames. They 
mutually exhorted each other to patience; and, when 
fattened to the ftake, Latimer cried out, “* Courage, 
my brother! we fhall this day kindle fuch a torch in 
England, as; ‘1 truft in God, fhall never be extin- 
euifhed.” ‘Thomas Hawkes, when bound to the 
ftake, told his friends, that if he found the torture 
fupportable, he would give them a fign, and failed 
not to do it. His zeal for the caufe in which he 
fafféred fo amazingly fupported him, that he ftretched 
cut his hands, the fignal agreed upon, and-in that 
pofture expired. | 

The paffion for’ martyrdom, infufed by thefe ex- 
amples, communicated itfelf to the young as well as 
to the old, and even to women. One-of the fex, 
whom they executed, was pregnant, and near the time 
of her delivery when fhe fuffered. The excruciating 
rortures excited the pains of labour, and fhe was de- 
livered in the mid{t of the fames. One of the guards, 
more merciful than the reft, fnatched the helplefs 
infant from the fire ; but a barbarous magiftrate com- 
manded it to be thrown back into the flames, faying, 
that the offspring of an heretical parent fhould not 
be fuffered to live. 

Thele unhappy people, though condemned to tor- 
tures fhocking to humanity, were not always con- 
victed of having inculcated tenets contrary to the 
eftablifhed religion: they were taken up merely on 
fufpicion, and condemned on refufing to fign certain 
articles, “Hence they excited the concern and admi- 
ration of theit own party, and a general hatred againft 
the government. Philip perceived the whole nation 
was agitated ; and, by an artifice fuitable to his cha- 
raéter, endeavoured to throw the whole odium of 
thefe barbarities on the Englifh bifhops. He ordered 
friar Alphonf9, his confeffor, to difclaim thefe fan- 
guinary proceedings from the pulpit. The ecclefi- 
aftic obeyed; and, in a fermon preached before their 
‘majefties, he exclaimed againft all religious perfecu- 
tion, and accufed the bifhops of all the barbarities 
that had been infliéted on the Proteftants, Alarmed 
at this charge, Bonner himfelf refufed to be any 
longer concerned in fuch fanguinary proceedings, 
unlefs others, as wellas himfelf, were involved in the 
édium, The fires of perfecution ceafed for a time, 
“and repeated orders were fent from the ceuncil to 
quicken their diligence. At laft the court threw off 

the cloak of diffimulation, and acted in an open man- 
ner, A kind of inquifition’ was eltablifhed, by ap- 
pointing commiffioners to take an exact account of 
all herefies ; to punifh all neglects of the Catholic 
worfhip in churches and chapels; to proceed againft 
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the clergy who did not preach the doérine of the 
eucharift ; to punith every perfon who did not hear 
mafs, who did not affift at the fervice of the church, 
who did not receivé the eucharift; or ufe the holy 
water. The juftices of the peace were ofdered to ap- 
point fpies over the conduét of the people: to ftim- 
mion the accufed; without difcovering the accufer, 
and to put to the torture fuck obftinate perfons who 
would not confefs, Nor did the tyranny of the court 
terminate here; a. proclamation was iffued, com- 
manding all who were pofleffed of heretical books, 
to burn them without reading or fhewing them to 
others: and declaring that all who refufed to pay an 
implicit obedience to'thefe orders fhould be deemed 
rebels, arid executed immediately by martial law. 

England was now reduced to a more deplorable 
condition than ever Spain itfelf, where the inquif- 
tion is eftablifhed with all its horrors: But ftill the 
proteftants fupported their tenets with aftonifiing re- 
folution, and the doétrines of the reformation in- 
creafed furprizingly amidft thefe complicated {cenes 
of horror atid diftrefs: The iron rod of tyranny was 
difplayed in vain, every martyrdom) was equivalent 
to a thoufand fermons againft popery ,; and the athes 
of the fufferer; like feed diffeminated ina fertilé foil; 
produced an hundred fold. The proteitants were 
far more numerous at the clofé, than in the begin- 
ning of this bloody reign; though it is computed; 
that in the fpace of three years, no lels than two 
hundred and feventy-fever' perfons were burnt for 
herefy, among whom were five bifhops, twenty-one 
clergymen, eight gentlemen, eighty-four tradeimen, 
one hundred hufbandmen, fervants, and labourers, 
fifty-five women and four children. 

The execution of archbifhop Cranmer, filled up 
the meafure of iniquity in this atrocious reign. He 
had been long confined in prifon, and it was now de- 
termined to punifh him asa Heretic. He was tried 
before Brooks, bifhop of Gloucefter, a commiffioner 
from the pope. Dr. Martin and Dr. Godwin, ac- 
cufed him of being twice married, of keeping a wife 
fecretly in the reign of Henry VIII. and openly if 
the reign of his fuccefior;, of publifhing books againtt, 
and forfaking the doétrines of the Koman church ; 
and of denying the real prefence of Chrift in the fa+ 
crament. fe owned the facts, and they cited him 
to appear before the pope in eight days, though they 
knew it was impoffible, as he was then their prifoner, 
He was, however, on not appearing, condemned as 
contumacious. Bonner, bifhop of London, and. 
Thirley, bifhop of Ely, were fent down to Oxford 
to degrade him. The former performed his office 
with his ufual infolence, ufing the moft bitter raille- 
ries and inve¢tives again{t the prifoner, during the 
ceremony, while Thirleby melted into tears. The 
primate’s behaviour was uniform and becoming his 
unfortunate circumftances. He faid he was not forry 
to be thus cut off with all his pageantry from his re- 
lation to the fee of Rome; but thought it great in? 
juftice to condemn him for not going to that capital, 
when they kept him clofe confined in prifon: At the 
fame time he denied the pope’s authority ovet him; 
and appealed from his fentence to a free eeneral coun- 
cil. ; 
Though the queen was fatised that Cranmer 
would perifh eternally, (he was defirous of augmenting 
the weight of his misfortune, by ruining his honour 
and confioning his name over to itifamy. Perfons 
were accordingly employed to attack him, not by 
reafon and argument, againft which they knew he 
was too well prepared, but by the moft artful flattery, 
infinuation, and addrefs:; © They difplayed before 
him, in the moft faireft point of light, the dignities 
and honours to which his charaéter ftill entitled him; 
if he would merit them by a fecantation: they flat- 
tered him with long enjoying thefe powerful friends 
whom his humanity ahd beneficence had procured 
him during the courfe of his profperity ; and the great 
advantages that might yet refult to fociety by his la= 
bours, Whefe infinuations fhook the firmnefs of the 
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primate, who influenced by that love of life fo deeply 
eneraven in the human heart, and terrified at the 
profpect of thofe dreadful tortures he was condemned 
to fuffer, permitted, in an unguarded hour, the 
feelings.of nature to over. power his refolution 5 he 
agreed to fign a paper, acknowledging the doctrines 
of the papal fupremacy, and the real prefence of 
Chriit in the facrament. The queen, whofe perfidy 
was exceeded only by her'cruelty, refolved that’ this 
recantation fhould not fave his life. She fent orders 
that he fhould acknowledge his errors in the. church 
before the whole congregation, and thence be led. im- 
mediately to execution. sere 

But the malevolence of Mary was for once difap- 
pointed, . Cranmer had now. refumed his proper dig- 
nity, had fincerely repented of his weaknefs and 
apoftacy, and determined, inftead of the declaratian 
they expected, to fpeak the real. fentiments of his 
heart without difguife. He accordingly began. his 
addrefs to the audience with obferving, that he was 
iufficientiy acquainted with the obedience he owed to 
his fovereign, and the laws of his country; but this 
duty extended no farther than-to fubmit patiently to 
their commands, and to bear, without refiftance, 
whatever punifhment they might inflict upon him , 
that a fuperior duty, the duty which he owed, his 
Maker, obliged him to maintain the truth on all oc- 
cafions, and not to abandon, by a bafe denial, the holy 
doctrine which the Supreme Being had imparted to 
mankind; that there was one error in his life} which, 
above all others, filled him with the moft unfeigned 
forrow and repentance, the infincere declaration of 
faith to which he had unhappily been induced. to 
agree, and which nothing but the fear of death could 
have extorted from him; that he chearfully embraced 
the prefent opportunity of atoning for his crime, by 
a.fincere and open, recantation 5.and was willing to 
feal with his blood that doétrine which he. verily be- 
lieved to be revealed from: heaven’ and that as his 
hand-had erred in betraying his heart, it fhould firft 
be punifhed, and by a fevere, but juft fentence, firft 
expiate the guilt of that crime which ic had been 
the inftrument of committing. 

Exafperated at their difappointment, his enemies 
dragged him from the church, and conduéted him to 
the {take amidft the fhouts and infults of the catholics, 
But having now colleéted the whole force and vigour 
of his mind, he bore their fcorn, as well as the tor- 
ture of his punifhment, with furprizing courage : 
he ftretched out his right-hand, and without di{co- 
vering the leaft fin of weaknefs, or even of feeling, 
held it in the flames till it dropt off. His mind 
{eemed to be wholly poffefied with refle&ting on his 
former fault, and he was’ heard to exclaim feveral 
times, ‘* This unworthy hand has offended.’ Satis- 
fied with that atonement, he re-affumed a wonderful 
compofure and ferenity of countenance: and when 
the fire furrounded his body, he feemed to be entirely 
infenfible of all his outward fufferings, and by, the 
force of hope and. chriftian fortitude, to have raifed 
himfelf above all bodily fenfations, and to triumph 
over the fury of the flames. Cranmer was a man of 
the moft amiable character ; equally diftinguifhed by 
his piety and learning, and poffefied of candour, fin- 
<erity, benevolence, and indeed of almoft every vir- 
tue that could render him the obje&t of public efteem 
and veneration. His death was lamented by the »in- 
genuous of all parties and he is confidered as the 
hero of the proteftant faith. Cardinal Pole fucceed- 
ed him in the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury ; and 
fincerely difapproyed of the violent meafures’ of the 
court, but wanted power to oppofe. its fanguinary 
proceedings, thin 

‘It is not at all furprizing that Mary fhould be 
guilty of thefe fhocking cruelties, as fhe was almoft 
deititute of education, extremely bigotted to her own 
refolution, and of agloomy, malevolent difpofition ; 
but it is aitonifhing, that, confidering the ftate of 
the kingdom. at that period, when the number of 
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proteftants greatly exceeded that of thé catholics, the 
was fuffered to furvive one moment the commiffion of 
fuch horrid barbarities. It was not, however, long 
before the felt the effeét of the public hatred, . The 
miniftry became extremely unpopular; and every 
thing bore the marks of difguft and averfion, Mary’s 
ill temper was increafed by feveral mortifications. She 


had flattered herfelf with an imaginary pregnancy, - 


and, when fhe found her miftake, fhe fell into a pro- 
found melancholy. Philip, difgufted with a wite 
who was extremely jealous, without being in any 
refpect amiable, made preparations for returning to 
the continent. The choler which confumed her, fhe 
difcharged upon the proteftants, by daily enforcing 
the perfecutions, and even by expreffions of rage 
againft all her fubjects, by whom fhe knew herfelf to 
be hated. ' 

Philip had received an invitation from the emperor, 
together with a declaration of his intentions of refign- 
ing to him his dominions.. He therefore took this 
opportunity of retiring to Flanders, and met his fa- 
ther at Bruffels. Here the emperor inftructed him in 
the art of government ; and recommended to him 
the following maxims for his conduét, which Philip 
took no care to obferve: “ To think himfelf rich, 
when his fubjects were fo; and wife when he had wife 
counfellors ; to govern his fubjects rather by love 
than by fear; to let.a fmall fault pafs unpunifhed, 
rather than condemn an innocent perfon ; to. avoid 
the curiofity of fearching into things done in private ; 
to leave the fecrets of men’s heartsand thoughts to 
God, and the chaftifement of interior offences to the 
divine vengeance ; fince, what the eyes of man could 
not fee, it was not fit for their hands to punifh. Had 
Charles himfelf directed his conduct by thofe maxims 
Germany and the Netherlands had not been deluged 
with blood, nor Europe been filled with widows and 
orphans, But the cool refle€tions of age had now 
difcovered to him the emptineis of his former pur- 
fuits ; and he found that the vain fcheme of extend- 


ing his empire, Thad been the fource of endlefs oppofi- . 


tion and difappointment, had kept himfelf, his neigh- 
bours, and his fubjects in perpetual inquietude, and. 
had fruftrated the fole end of government, the felicity 
of the nations committed to his care. 

The parliament met! onthe twenty-firft of O&o- 
ber, but with vifible difcontent at the late proceed- 
ings. They indeed confirmed the queen’s refignation 
of the firft-fruits and.tenths, but were fo fearful of 
reftoring to the clergy an authority fo odious to the 
nation, and fo highly offended at the queen’s giving 
up the church lands, that it was with the utmoit dif- 
ficulty they granted a moderate fupply. Mary there- 
fore foon diffolved a parliament fhe found fo untrac- 
table. This fudden change in the temper of the 
houfe of commons, is, perhaps, with juftice, attri- 
buted to the death of Gardiner, who paid the debt 
of nature on the twelfth of November. By the death 
of this prelate, the queen was deprived of her ableft 
counfellor, and the only perfon in the miniftry who 
had any great authority in the parliament. He was 
a perfon of a felfith character ; a profound diffembler, 
and of a proud, vindictive and cruel difpofition. He 
underftood the canon and civil law as well as moft of 
his time ; he wrote latin with eafe.and purity, and 
few of his cotemporaries excelled him in the know- 
ledge of the Greek language. He is faid to have 
felt fome remorfe in his laft moments for the. cruel 
perfecutions he had carried on againft the proteftants, 
and to have exclaimed, ‘‘I have finned with Peter, 
but I have not wept with Peter!” 

A.D. 1556. The refufal of the parliament to 
grant the fupplies neceffary for fatisfying the demands’ 
of Philip, fo highly exafperated the queen, that fhe 
had recourfe to every method ia her power to extort 
money from her people. “She levied a loan of fixty 


thoufand pounds, upon a, thoufand perfons; whom ° 


fhe was affured would not refulé to affift her; but 
that fum being infufficient to anfwer the end propofed, 
“esate fhe 
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_ fhe -exacted. a general loan of an hundred pounds alarmed with accounts that a rebellion was broke out 


a piece of alf perfons poffefled of twenty pounds | 
a years. fhe extorted fixty, thoufand marks from 


feven thowfand yeomen, who had not contribut- 
ed toformer loans; and exaéted fixty thoufand 
pounds from the eloth-merchants of London trading 
to Antwerp, which they refuled, having advanced 
her large fums already: But Mary. was determined 
not to bé difappointed; and having received advice 
that they had fhipped great qtiantities of cloth for 
Antwerp fair, the feized both fhips and cargo, laying 
upon-them anew fubfidy of twenty fhillings for each 
piece of cloth, by an arbitrary ftretch of the royal 
prerogative; nor could they procure this impofition 
to be abolifhed,. till they had agreed to advance forty 
thoufand pounds, and to engage to pay twenty thou- 
fand more in a limited time. All theie violent and 
oppreflive meafures were purfued at a time when Eng- 
land enjoyed’ a profound tranquillity, ahd when 
Mary herfelf had no other occafion for money than 
to fatisfy the exhorbitant demands of a hufband, who 
was equally regardlefs of her love and her generofity, 
and attended to nothing but his own intereft. 

The power of Philip now rofe to the higheft pitch 
by the retreat of Charles V. his father, who, though 
fiill in the vigour of his age, had determined to feek, 
in the tranquillity of retirement, that happinels he 
had fo ardently purfued in vain amidft the tumults of 
war, and the reftlefs projets of ambition., He ac- 
cordingly embarked on board a fleet, failed immedi- 
ately to Spain, and took his journey to St. Juit, a 
monattery in Eftramedura, which being fituated in a 
happy climate, and amidit the greateft beauties of 
“nature, he had chofen for the place where he intended 
to end his days in folitude and contemplation, He 
was foon convinced that the homage he had received, 
had. been paid to his fortune rather than to his perfon. 
He, however, purfued his defign with undaunted re- 
folution, and fhut himfelf up in his retreat. Being 
thus fecluded from the world, he amufed himfelf in 
examining the religious controverfies which had fo 
much agitated Europe in his reign, and in imitating 
the works of celebrated mechanics. Among the reft 
the conftruction of clocks and watches engaged his 
attention, and never being able to make two go in a 
perfect equality of time, he concluded from thence 
that it was impoffible for men to agree exactly in the 
articles of faith; and that it was unjuft to. punifh 
them for their opinions, This conclufion proved, at 
leaft, that he had changed his own. Notwithftand- 
ing the. ingratitude of his fon Philip, who no fooner 
fucceeded than he negle&ted him, he endeavoured to 
make him mafter of the empire, with all the other 
vaft eftates of the family... But Ferdinand the bro- 
ther of Charles, who had been eleéted king of the 
Romans, would not come into his views; and the 
houfe of Auttria was divided into two branches. 


Paul LV. refufed to crown Ferdinand, alledging, that | 


though on the death of an emperor he was obliged to 
crown the prince elected, yet in cafe of arefignation, 
the right.devolved to the holy fee, and. confequently 
it belonged to the pope alone to name an emperor. 

That turbulent pontiff was a {worn enemy to the 
houfe of Auftria, and accordingly engaged Henry II. 
of France to break the truce with Spain. Philip was 
not fond of war; his object was to-govern by politi- 
cal refources, and flattered himfelf by that means 
alone to rife fuperior to all his enemies, and extend, at 
once, his authority and dominions. But being obliged 
to take up arms, he endeavoured to engage the Eng- 
lith in-his caufe againft France. Had the decifion 
' depended entirely upon the queen, he would have 
found no difficulty in his application, fhe was inca- 
pable of refufing the demands of a hufband fhe fo 
tenderly loved ; but fhe had little influence in the 
council, and {till lefs among the people : her govern- 
ment was hardly able to {upport itfelf in the midft of 
a profound peace. 

A.D. 1557. Philip returned toEngland on the 
twentieth of March, andthe nation was foon after 
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in the: northern parts of the kingdom. Thoma; 
Stafford, a lineal defcendant from the late duke of 
Buckingham, and confequently pofleffed of a diftant 
claim upon the crown, had forfome time taken re- 
fuge in France; where he had been joined by feveral 
other difaffected perfons.; and, unhappily for them- 
felves, miftaking the difcontents of the people for 
an indication of their readinefs to take up ar.ns 
againft the governthent, they attempted. to -excite an 
infurrection.,.. About the: latter end of April they 
landed in Scotland, marched dire€tly to Scarborough, 
and feized the caftle. Stafford now affumed the title 
of protector of the kingdom, and publifheda mani- 
fefto, pretending. that the queen, had forfeited her 
right to the.crown by introducing Spaniards into 
England; But he foon found the people, however 
oppreffed with regard to religion, were too cautious 
to join his ftandard. The ‘earl.of Weftmoreland 
marched againft him, defeated his little army, and 
took him prifoner.. Perfuaded that this attempt to 
difturb the internal peace of the kingdom was owing 
to the inftigations of the French king, a refolution 
was taken.in the council to declare war againft . that 
monarch, which was accordingly performed, , with 
great folemnity, about the middle of June. 
Having thus procured the affiftance of the Eng- 
lifh, Philip pafied over to the Low Countries ; while 
his general, the duke of Savoy, ftrengthened with 
the junction of a body of Britifh forces, entered Pi- 
cardy, and St. Quintin. As the place was but poorly 
fortified; and detended only by a weak garrifon, he 
hoped ina few days to compel it to furrender: but 
the governor, admiral Coligny, thinking it his duty 
to fave fo important a fortrefs, threw himielf into the 
town, with a few battalians of French and Scots, and 
by his exhortations and example, encouraged. the 
foldiers to make a vigorous defence., In the mean 
time he fent an exprefs to his uncle, the conftable 
Montmorency, then at the head of the French army, 
requefting a reinforcement. “Fhat general accord- 
ingly advanced towards St. Quintin, at the head of 
his whole arnyy, in order to facilitate the attempt of 
throwing a body of forces into the town. 

The duke of Savoy, one of the greateft generals 
of his age, informed of the conftable’s defign, fell 
upon the reinforcement with fuch irrefiftable fury, 
that not more than five hundred men entered the place. 
Animated by this fuccefs, he attacked the conftable; 
routed his whole army, ,and took him prifoner. Two 
thoufand five hundred of the enemy fell on the. field 
of battle, among whom were feveral princes and no- 
blemen of the firft diftin@ion. 

This defeat filled France with -conftermation : and 
the duke of Savoy, to improve the advantage he had 
gained over the enemy, difpatched the duke of Bed- 
ford, and the count of Eginont,.at the head of four 
thoufand men, to make-an infoad into France. They 
obeyed their. inftru€tions, and ravaged the country 
to the diftance of two and twenty miles, without 
meeting with the leaft refiftance. ‘The inhabiatnts of 
Paris were fo terrified, that they began to fortify their 
city with the utmoft expedition ; and had the duke 
of Savoy marched direétly to the capital, he had; in 
all probability, made himfelf matter of the place; 
but he continued the fiege of St. Quintin, which, by 
the bravery of. the admiral, held out feventeen days, 
when it was taken by ftorm, and that gallant officer; 
with his brother, and all who had furvived of the gar- 
rifon, were made prifoners. The noble defence made 
by the admiral, faved France. The Spaniards loft 
the favourable opportunity of pufhing their con- 
quefts, till the advanced feafon obliged them to go 
into winter quarters. 

AvD. 1558... The French, in the mean time, re- 
covered from their fears, and made the neceffary pre- 
parations for rendering abortive any attempts of the 
enemy. ‘They even tormed an attempt for reducing 
Calais, a fortrefs confidered as impregnable, efpeci- 
ally during the winter. Among the papers of the 
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French admiral, taken ‘prifoner at St. Quintin,’ fome 
ob{cure hints of this defign were found ; and Philip 
failed not to inform Mary of the difcovery he had 
made, ‘and offered to fupply her with troops to 
defend the place. But the Englifh council con- 
fidering. this intimation as a ftratagem of Philip to 
get pofieffion of Calais, not only declined the orer, 
but neglected to’put the place in a pofture of de- 
ferice, notwith{tanding the repeated follicitations of 
the governor. 

The duke of Guife, lately created lieutenant- 
general of France, not content with fortifying the 


frontiers of the’ kingdom, refolved, even in the | 


depth of winter, to attempt the reduction of Calais; 
an enterprize which France, during her greateft 
fuecefs, had always confidered as impoffible, and 
therefore feldom attempted. The place was com- 
manded by lord Wentworth, a brave and experi- 
enced officer; but the garrifon confifted only of 
five hundred foldiers, and about two hundred townt- 
men. The Englifh having, at the end of autumn, 
drawn Off a great part of the garrifon, with an 
intention to replace them in the {pring, when their 
attendance was thought abfolutely neceflary. Guife 
knew:this, and determined to take advantage of 
his difcovery. 

Calais was furrounded by moraffes on the land fide, 
and could only be approached by a dyke, at the head 
of which was a bridge, defended by a fort called 
Newenham, about a quarter of a mile from the town. 
Near this fort was another, called St. Agatha, and 


the entrance of the harbour was defended by a caftle, | 


termed the Ryfbank. Such was the fituation of Calais 


when Guife fat down before it, to the aftonifhment of | 


all Europe. It was not even imagined that the French 
‘could be able to undertake any enterprize of confe- 
quence, fo foon after the dreadful defeat they had 
fuffered at St. Quintin. 

When the duke of Guife began his march towards 
Calais; a fleet of French fhips was fent into the chan- 
nel, under pretence of cruifing on the trading veffels 
of the Englifh, but in reality to affift the land forces 
in their attempts upon a place deemed impregnable. 
The firft operation of the French was againft Fort 
Agatha, which the Englifh, after a gallant defence, 
were forced to abandon. The garrifon, however, 
threw themfelves into Fort Newenham, which was 
immediately invefted by the enemy, At’ the fame 
time, the French fhips cannonaded the Ryfbank, and 
both forts. foon became untenable. Wentworth faw 
the neceflity of abandoning thefe caftles, as the 
greater part of his garrifon was employed in defend- 
ing them: he therefore gave orders for their capitu- 
lating with the enemy, and joining him in Calais, 
which, without their affiftance, he was in no condition 
to defend. .The garrifon of Newenham followed his 
inftruétions, and were permitted to retire into the 
town: but thofe inthe Ry{fbank were not fo fortunate; 
the French admiral refufed.to fign any capitulation ; 


and the garrifon were foon after obliged to furrender 


themfelves prifoners of war. 

All accefs to Calais was now totally cut off; and 
the duke of Guife formed, with prodigious labour, a 
road, conftruéted with pitched hurdles, through the 
morafs,<by the help of which a large detachment of 
his army lodged themfelyes behind fome heights, near 
the walls of the town. Here they erected a battery 
of fifteen pieces of large cannon againft the caftle, 
in which a practicable breach was foon made. 
D’Andelot, brother to admiral Coligny, was now 
ordered to draw the water out of the ditch, and fuc- 
cefsfully executed the tafk in one night. The next 
day the duke ordered a general affault, which was 
made with fuch fury, that the breach was carried by 
ftorm, and the French effeéted a lodgment- in the 
caftle. During the enfuing night, Wentworth en- 
deavoured to recover that poft ; but having loft two 
hundred men, and the French pouring fuch numbers 
into the caftle, he thought any farther defence would 
be madnefs, and accordingly capitulated on the fol- 
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lowing conditions, the beft. he could obtain in his 
diftreffed fituation : ** That he himfelf fhould remain 
a prifoner of war, with fifty of the chief officers of 
his garrifon: that the reft fhould be at liberty to 
retire, either to England or Flanders ; and that the 
place, with all its previfions, ammunition, cannon, 
and riches, fhould be immediately delivered up ‘to 
the French.” \~This~capitulation was figned on the 
feventeenth of January. Ham and Guifnes were 
taken by the twenty-fecond ; and the duke of Guife 
reduced, in lefs than thirty days, and even in the depth 
of winter, what had coft Edward III. a fiege of eleven 
months, at the head of an army flufhed with the 
glory they had lately acquired in the fields of Creffy. 

But inftead of being rouzed to vengeance, they 
funk in defpair, their {pirits were broken by a feries 
of calamities and difgrace. Mary was fo fenfibly 
affeéted with the lofs of Calais, that fhe abandoned 
herfelf to grief; and repeatedly declared to thofe 
about her, “‘ That her end was approaching, and 
that fhe fhould never recover the effects of this mif- 
fortune.” She, however, affembled the parliament, 
in order to obtain fupplies.. This was effected, though 
not without oppofition from the Commons, who 
feémed determined to remonftrate againft the abufe 
They alfo paffed an act for confirm- 
ing all alienations of crown-lands that the queen had 
made, or might think proper to make during the {pace 
of feven years to come.’ One Copley, a member of 
the houfe, having expreffed his apprehenfions, that 
the queen, under the fanction of this dangerous act, 
might alienate even the crown itfelf, to the preyudice 
of the lawful heir, was punifhed for his prefumption. 

But the government was much more intent on per- 
fecuting the Proteftants at home, than in confulting 
the beft means of repairing the national loffes abroad. 
All who refufed to conform to the Catholic religion, 
or were found poffefled of what were then ftiled he- 
retical books, were punifhed without mercy; even 
the life of Elizabeth herfelf was perpetually in danger. 
Notwithftanding the protection of Philip, who was 
ereatly interefted in her fafety, that princefs had un- 
doubtedly fallen a facrifice to the cruel hatred of her 
fifter, had fhe not, by the moft prudent condué, 
avoided ‘every thing that might render her fufpected, 
and difarmed even calumny itfelf. In the retreat 
where fhe refided, remote from the court, and fur- 
rounded with fpies, fhe devoted herfelf wholly to 
ftudy ; and was preparing, in folitude and filence, for 
thofe important {cenes in which fhe was foon to hear 
fo diftinguifhed a part. She made religion itlelf fub- 
fervient to policy: fhe conformed to the eftablifhed 
worfhip, though ftrongly attached to the Proteftant 
principles. To have acted otherwife, would, indeed, 
have been no other than running headlong to death, 
and the time of her afcending the throne was at no 
great diftance. 

Though the Englifh had refufed the offer of Philip 
with regard to throwing a ftrong reinforcement into 
Calais, he made a propofal for affifting them to the 
utmoft of his power in tecovering that important 
fortrefs, before the feafon would permit the French 
to repair the works, which were now in a very bad 
condition. But this offer was alfo refufed, and no 
military expedition attempted till the {pring was con- 
fiderably advanced, when a fleet of one hundred and 
forty fail of fhips was fitted out, for revenging the 
infult upon theenemy. This fleet’ being reinforced 
with thirty Flemith fhips, having on board a body of 
fix thoufand land forces, were fent to alarm the coaft 
of France. They accordingly landed near Breft; 
but fo little care had been taken to conceal the defign, 
that the French were prepared for their reception ; 
and the Englifh were obliged to retreat to their fhips, 
without having effected any thing of confequence. 

A much f{maller fquadron, confifting only of ten 
fhips, were, however, more fortunate; they had an 
opportunity of retorting upon the enemy the difgrace 
fuffered by their countrymen. The marfhal-de 
Thermes, governor of Calais, invaded Flanders at 
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»the head of an army of fourteen thoufand men. He 


croffed the Aa without oppofition, and made himfelf 
But being 


overtaken by the Spaniards under count Eemont, 


-near Gravelines, a bloody conteft enfued. While the 


two armies were clofely engaged, and fortune feemed 


-undetermined on which fide to beftow the wreath of 


victory, the Englifh men of war came into the har- 


-bour; and pointing their cannon again‘ the flank of 
the French,’ made {uch a dreadful flaughter, that thé 


whole army was thrown into confufion, and the Spa- 


-niards gained a com plete victory. 


This a€tion was, however, little more than a pre- 
lude to the grand event which was every day expected. 


-The two erand armies of France and Spain were now 


approaching each other; and as the two contending 
monarchs had come into their refpective camps, at- 
tended by the flower of their nobility, a general 
engagement, which would decide the conteft, was 
thought to be inevitable. But Philip poffeffed not 
the enterprizing fpirit of a conqueror. Notwith- 
ftanding the great fuperiority of his numbers, and 
the two important victories he had lately obtained 
over the forces of the enemy, he chofe rather to have 
recourfe to negotiation than venture a battle, He 
-demanded, among other articles, that Calais fhould 
be reftored to the Englifh; and Henry, that the king- 
dom of Navarre fhould be delivered to its right owner. 
But before any thing was determined between them, 
the queen of England died, and Philip being no 
longer connected with that kingdom, foon relaxed in 
his demands with regard to that capital article. 

The health of Mary had been long declining. She 
had for fome time been afflicted with a dropiy, the 
confequence of her falfe conception, and the improper 
regimen fhe had purfued. The malady was greatly 
increafed by the anxiety of her mind, which was now 
increafed by the moft painful reflections. ‘The con- 
fcioufnefs of being hated by her fubjects ; the mor- 
tification of being without children; the fear of 
leaving her crown to a fifter whom fhe detefted ; the 
approaching ruin that threatened the Catholic reli- 
gion; the indifference of a hufband, who was going 
to retire into Spain; all thefe difagreeable reflections 
preyed upon her mind, and threw her into a flow 
fever, of which fhe died on the feventeenth of No- 
vember, in the forty-third year of her age, and the 
fixth of her reign. a 

The charater of Mary is fo ftrongly marked in 
every action of her ihglorious and unfortunate reign, 
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that the difacreeable tafk of a recapitulation may be 
well {pared. She poffeffed few eftimable or amiable 
qualities ; nor-was her perfon more engaging than her 
behaviour. Every circumftance of her character 
received a tincture from the badnefs of her temper, 
and the narrownefs of her underltanding. Obitinacy, 
bigotry, violence, cruelty; malignity, revenge, ty- 
ranny, were the ruling paffions of her mind; and it 
will, perhaps, be difficult to find a finele virtue among 
fo remarkable a complication of vices. y 
_ Cardinal Pole, who had long laboured under an 
intermitting fever; died the fame day with the queen. 
He was a perfon of great {weetnefs of temper, can- 
dour, and moderation, and was lamented by all who 
knew how to efteem thofe valuable qualities. In a 
nation where fuch cruel perfecutions were carried on 
againit the Reformation, Pole experienced not the 
hatred of the Proteftants. 

Neither the commerce nor the marine of England 
had yet obtained any refpectable footing. Fourteen 
thoufand pounds having been voted for the fervice of 
the navy, it was computed, that when this fum was 
expended, ten thoufand pounds a year would be fufi- 
cient for its maintenance. The privileges of the Ger- 
man merchants were reftored at the follicitation of 
the emperor; and no doubt was entertained with 
reeard to the power of the crown to grant fuch an 
indulgence. A paflage to Archangel had been dif- 
covered during the laft reign, and tended greatly to 
improve the commerce of, England with Mutcovy. 
The Czar fent an embafly to the queen ;-and this 
was, probably, the firft time that the Ruffian empire 
had any correfpondence with the inhabitants of the 
weftern kingdoms. 

By a. law paffed in Mary’s reign, the number of 
horfes and arms each perfon, in proportion to his abi= 
lities, fhould fupply for the defence of the kingdom 

~ 5 ? 
was fixed. Thole of the firft clafs, confifting of all 
who inherited a thoufand pounds a year, were to keep 
fix horfes,; with their proper furniture for dragoons, 
and ten for the light horfe. Exclufive of thee, 
they were to furnifh forty pykes, thirty halberts, 
twenty mufkets, and twenty morions or fallets. This 
method was, doubtlefs, fubjec&t to many inconyent- 
encies; but the revenues of the crown, and the 
fupplies of parliament, were fo inconfiderable, that 
there was no other method of equipping the troops. 
The revenue of England, at that time, was very 
little more than three hundred thoufand pounds 
a year. 
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HE arbitrary council of Mary were 
1558: thrown into the utmoft confternation at 
the death of the queen. The parliament was fitting 
when the event happened, and far from being pleafed 
with the late tranfaétions of the miniftry. ‘The latter 
well knew the confequence that would inevitably re- 
fult from their a€ting by their own authority, and 
therefore refolved to inform the Houfe of Lords that 
the throne was vacant. A fhort confultation enfued, 
and Elizabeth was unanimoufly declared the legal 
fucceffor. ‘Che Commons followed their example ; 
and that princefs was immediately proclaimed at the 
ufual places, while the Proteftants and Papifts feemed 
to vie with each other in. fhewing their joy on this 
happy occafion. 
Elizabeth was then at Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, 
where fhe had for fome time refided, and where fhe 
received information of the {teps taken in her favour 
by the parliament. ‘The firft act of her government 
was a proclamation, ftrictly enjoining “all her fub- 
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jects to keep the peace, and forbear all attempts, 
upon any pretence whatever, to break or altcr any 
order or ufage at that time eftablifhed.” This pru- 
dent meafure was taken to prevent thofe diforders 
which there was too much reafon to apprehend would 
otherwife have refulted from the intemperate zeal of 
fome of the reformed, who, following tlie precedent 
given them by the popifh party in the late reign, 
might have proceeded in an illegal and riotous manner 
in deftroying the fuperftitious objects of the Catholics, 
and reftoring the reformed method of worfhip, with- 
out waiting for the royal orders. 

The queen was about twenty-five years of age, 
when fhe paffed, as it were, from a prifon to a throne. 
The remembrance of her misfortunes added a luftre 
to her merit, and fhe was confidered as the deliverer 
of the kingdom. Born with fuperior talents, fhe had 
acquired, by ftudy, the great art of government, and 
had in herfelf all the refources of genius, authority, 
and policy. Her compliances during the late ria 
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had infpired the Catholics with hopes, that fhe was 
not fo great an eriemy to their religion as to the cruel 
and bloody methods made ufe of to enforce it; while 
the Proteftants believed her to be fincerely a friend to 
their more humane and enlightened doétrine. She 
knew’ the advantage of keeping both parties in 
fufpence, and accordingly formed her council of ftate 
out of perfons of both religions. 

Elizabeth feemed, on her change of fortune, to 
forget all the injuries fhe had received from her ene 
mies. She returned thanks to heaven for her deliver- 
ance as for a miracle; but fhe wifhed not to make 
her perfecutors feel the weight of the rod of retali- 
ation, Even Sir Henry Bedingheld, who had been 
her keeper in prifon, and who had even delighted in 
treating her with the utmoft rigour, found her infen- 
fible to the defire of revenge. This noble inftance 
of a fuperior underftanding and beneficent difpofition 
charmed her enemies; they were convinced that their 
religion would never be punifhed as a crime by a 
princels who cherifhed not the paffion of revenge. 

Philip received the news of Elizabeth’s acceffion 
to the Enghith throne with great furprize; but de- 
firous of fecuring his intereft in that kingdom, he 
ordered his minifter to pay her his compliments on 
that occafion, and offer her propofals of marriage. 
He flattered himfelf with obtaining at laft the go- 
vernment of that kingdom, over which Mary, or 
rather the parliament, had given him no. power. 
But the queen knew too well the averfion of the 
Enelifh to an alliance with Spain; and, at the fame 


time, was too fond of her own independence, to | 


accept his propofals. Her defire of making an ad- 
vantageous peace with France, before fhe declared her 
real intentions, induced her, however, to elude his 
offers, without appearing to reject them; and Philip, 
as if already fure of fuccefs, follicited a difpenfation 
from the Roman pontiff. 

Elizabeth was well acquainted with all the religious 
difputes which had fo long divided Europe, and em- 
braced the Proteftant tenets from conviction. But 
though fhe was determined to reftore the reformed 
worfhip in England, her ambaffador at Rome re- 
ceived orders to notify to the pope her acceffion to 
the throne. Had the pontiff been the leaft defirous 
of fupporting his own intereft, and that of the holy 
fee, he could not, on this critical occafion, have aéted 
with too much prudence and moderation. | But 
PaulIV. one of the moft haughty and inflexible 
churchmen that ever filled the papal chair, inftead 
of endeavouring to ‘heal the breaches that had fo 
long fubfifted between the churches of Rome and 
England, behaved with all the infolence natural to 
his character. He declared, that the kingdom, being 
a fief of the holy fee, it was an aét of the highelt 
prefumption in Elizabeth to affume the title of queen 
without his concurrence; that her illegitimate birth 
excluded her from the right of fucceflion; that he 
would not annul the decree pafled againft the mar- 
riage of her father with Anne Boleyn; but that if 
fhe would follicit his favour, he would fhew her all 
the indulgence fhe could expeé from the head of the 
church. The queen being inrermed of this anfwer, 
faid, that the pope, in order to gain too much, was 
willing to lofe the whole. She accordingly recalled 
her ambaflador, and applied herfelf ferioufly to re- 
itore a religion altogether unfavourable to the papacy. 
But the ufed not terrifying, but conciliating meatures. 
She withdrew not her favours from the Catholic party. 
When the bifhops came in a body to pay her their 
obedience, fhe expreffed her fentiments of regard for 
them all, except Bonner, from whom the turned afide 
as from a man polluted with blood, an objeét that 
excited horror in every heart fufceptible of the tender 
feelings of humanity. 

The violences of the preceding reign had fuffi- 
ciently difpofed the people to a change in religion; 
but fhe feared they would run into the oppofite ex- 
treme, and feverely retaliate on the Catholics the 
miferies they had fuffered. In order, therefore, to 
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render this change lefs dangerous and more durable, - 
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the imitated not the precipitate conduct of her fitter ; 
fhe took her meafures with caution, and enfured her 
fuccefs by the rectitude of her views. She foon. per- 
ceived that the Proteftant divines attacked, with alk 
the virulence of religious zeal, the fuperftitious wor- 
fhip of the Roman church; and that the Papitts re- 
torted upon them with equal acrimony. She there. 
fore publithed a proclamation, forbidding all preach- 
ing, without a {pecial licence, that the pulpits might 
not be filled with the combuftibles of difcord. At 
the fame time, fhe introduced fuch a number of Pro- 
teitants into her council, as were fufficient to coun- 
terbalance the power of the Papifts, fhould they 


}exert themfelves in favour of the ancient religion. 


She difcharged from «prifon, or recalled from exile, 
thofe whofe religion orily had been their crime; and 
fhe ordered the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Gofpel, to, be read in Eng- 
lifh.. The elevation of the hoft was difcontinued, 
and a greater zeal was exprefied for the Bible than for 
the Church of Rome. 

Thele fteps towards a reformation fo alarmed the 
popith bifhops, that, apprehending a total abolition 
of the papal power, together with the ceremonies of 
the church of Rome, would foon follow; or, per- 
haps, fearful of offending the holy father, who had 
{crupled to acknowledge the queen’s title, and abfo- 
lutely denied her legitimacy, they refolved not to 
officiate at her coronation. Oglethorpe, bifhop. of 
Carlifle, alone oppofed the refolution, and readily 
undertook to perform the ceremony. 

A.D. 1559. On the fourteenth of January, Eliza- 
beth pafled from the Tower through the ftreets of 
London, in grand proceffion, to Weitmintter, amidft 
the acclamations of a prodigious number of fpe¢tators 
aflembled on that occafion. The queen’s behaviour: 
was remarkable: fhe returned their applaufes. with 
fuch a modeft affability and winning behaviour, as 
charmed the hearts of all beholders. But nothing 
difplayed in a ftronger light the religious fentiments 
of the citizens, or tended more to endear the new 
fovereign to the people, than her accepting of an 
Englith bible, richly gilt, which was let down, from 
a pageant in Cheapfide, by a child reprefenting Truth, 
who made the queen a fpeech on the occafion. Eliza- 
beth received the book in both her hands; and hav- 
ing kiffed it, held it up, and laid it on her bofom, 


' promifing to be diligent in reading it; and affuring 


the citizens, that fhe efteemed that gift more than all 
the coftly prefents they had made her. The next day 
the queen was crowned at Weftminfter with great 
folemnity. 

The parliament, which afembled on the twenty- 
fifth of January, gave the queen every teftimony of 
zealous loyalty and obedience. The two houfes, 
after confirming her right to the crown, acknow- 
ledged her fupremacy, and gave her, under the title 
of head of the church, the tenths, firft-fruits, and 
impropriations, which had been reftored to the 
pope by queen Mary, together with all the ecclefiaf- 
tical authority which her father and her brother had 
enjoyed, and alfo a power of adjufting that authority 
to {uch commiffioners, whether ecclefiaftics or lay- 
men, as fhe thould think proper to nominate. Seve- 
ral penalties were threatened to all thofe who tefufed 
to take the oath of fupremacy. The ftatutes of Ed_’ 
ward VI. were confirmed. The mafs and liturgy of 
the church of Rome were abolithed. 

Ali thefe changes took place without any diftur- 
bance, and almoft without oppofition. The affabi- 
lity of the queen, ‘her addrefs in gaining hearts, and 
directing opinions, her graceful dignity, her infinuat-- 
ing manners, fubdued all the difficulties of the en- 
terprize: fhe difpenfed the national religion from her 
hand. So little did the cruelty of Mary contribute 
to the eftablifhment of her equally cruel fyitem of 
popery ! 

Nor did the affair of religion wholly engrofs the 
attention of the parliament. The commons, exclu- 
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five of tonnage and_potindage, theni.confidered as the 
property of the crown, voted new fupplies to, Eliza- 

beth, and petitioned her in form to make choice of a 
hufband., .She,anfwered, with great politenefs, that 
fhe always confidered marriage as|a burden, and that 
while fhe was charged with the government of fo great 
a kingdom, itfeemed ftill more fo, that the {tate 
was her; hufband, and the people of England her 
children ; and that fhe fhould not think herfelf bar- 
ren, nor her life unfruitful, while her days were de- 
voted:to.the care of. fuch, a family. At the fame 
time fhe gave them to underitand, that any, farther 
applications on that head would. be difagreeable. 

. The:bifhops, however,, ftill oppofed the tenets of 
the Reformation ; one only agreed to take the oath of 
fupremacy, all the reft refufed, and were deprived of 
their fees, But out of near ten thoufand parifhes 
contained, in the kingdom, not more than twenty-four 
of the parochial. clergy rejected the oath. Bonner 
alone felt, the weight of the hand. of authority; he 
was committed to the Marfhalfea, and died in con- 
finement.. Some foreign princes interpofed their good 
offices.'to procure the catholies the privilege of fepa- 
rate affemblies in particular cities, but the, queen 
would, not comply with-their requeft, and. reprefent- 
ed) the danger of difturbing. the national peace by a 
toleration of different religions. But in order to, in- 
duce) the catholics to join in the eftablifhed worfhip, 
fhe caufed every thing to. be firuck out of the new, 
fitury, that had any tendency to give them offence. 

While the queen, and parliament were employed in 
fettling the, public religion, the negotiations. for a 
peace were carrying on. at, Chateau-Cambrofis, be- 
tween the minifters of France, Spain and England. 
The treaty was at laft concluded, by which Calais was 
was.given up to Henry, who, on the other hand, 
engaged to reftore it at the.end of eight years, pro- 
vided, during that time, Elizabeth did not break the 
peace either with France or. Scotland, All men of 
penetration: eafily faw, that this ftipulation was \no- 
thing more than a colourable pretence for abancon- 
ing Calais, but they excufed the queen for making 
the facrificeon account of the neceflity of her affairs, 
and even extolled her prudence in fubmitting with; 
out farther ftrugele to. that neceflity., A peace with 


Scotland followed as a. neceflary confequence of that | 


with France. The treaty was more honourable for 
the king of Spain... Henry II. reftored all the places 
he had conquered, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. It was allo agreed that Philibert, duke 
of Savoy, fhould marry the French king’s fitter. The 
ceremonies were accordingly performed, when Henry 
1]. was.accidentally kuled by a wound he received in 
his eye from the fplinter of a lance, at a tournament 
held in honour of the nuptials. 

His fon and fucceffor Francis I. who had married 
Mary, queen of Scots, was a prince void of genius 
and experience. He was nothing more than an in- 
ftrument in the hands of the Guiles, who. hurried 
him into meafures which tended to augment their 
ambition and their vanity. Perfuaded that the ac- 
ceffion of England in right of their neice, the queen 
of Scotland, would aggrandize their family, they 
had prevailed upon Henry Il. to maintain an army 
in Scotland, as the only avenue by which the Englifh 
dominions were acceffible. By their pertuafions alfo 
the young king of France, who was incapable of 
holding the reins of government, contefted the legt- 
timacy of Elizabeth’s birth, in order, on a proper 
opportunity, to difpute her right to the Englifh 
crown. Mary took the arms and title of queen of 
England, and by her intimate alliance with the 
French nation, was confidered as a formidable rival, 


Elizabeth faw her danger, and determined to exert | 


all her prudence and all her courage to render the at- 
tepmts of her enemies abortive. 

The troubles of Scotland feemed to offer the means 
for defeating the projects of the Guiles. The diftur- 


bances excited by religious difputes had now attained } 
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the moft enormous heichts. . The Proteftants were 
headed by perfons of the firft diftinction ; particularly 
by the earl of Argyle, the lords Turner and Morton, 
and others of the nobility, They, entered into a bond 
of affociation, and called themfelyes ‘* The Congre- 
gation of the Lord,” in contradiftinétion to the efta- 
blifhed church, which they denominated ‘* The Con- 
gregation of Satan.” The fubftance of the bond was 
as. follows: ‘‘ We perceiving how Satan, in his mem- 
“ bers, the antichrifts of our time, do cruelly rage, 
“‘ feeking to overthrow and to deftroy the gofpel of 


269 


“ Chrift.and his congregation, ought, according to 
4 


o 


our bounden duty, toitrive in our mafter’s caule, 
even to the death, being certain of the victory in 


“him. We do therefore promife, before the majelty 
1 o& . 


of God and his congregation, that we, by his grace, 


“¢ fhall with all diligence continually apply our whole 


_* power, fubftance, and our very lives, to maintain, 
fh 6 


a 


fet forward, and eftablifh, the moft bleffed word, of 
God, and his congregation ; and fhall labour, by all 
poffible means, to have faithful minifters, truly and 
purely to minifter Chrift’s gofpel and facraments to 
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| “ his people: we fhall maintain them, nourifh them, 
} 6 


-andidetend them, the whole congregation of Chrilt, 
and;every member thereof, by our whole power, 
and at the hazard, of our lives, againft Satan, and 
all wicked powers, who may intend tyranny, and 
trouble againft the faid congregation, Unto which 
holy word and congregation we do join ourfelves ; 
and we forfake and renounce the congregation of 
Satan, with. all the fuperftitious abomination and 
idolatry thereof ; and moreover fhall declare our- 
“ felyes manifeftly enemies. thereto, by. this. fairhful 
* promife before God, teftified to this congregation 
* by our fubfcriptions.” ; 

The figning of this bond of affociation was fol- 
lowed by an open revolt from the clerzy and the 
church of Rome. They committed ravages in va- 
rious parts of the country, andthe whole kingdom 
became one continued {cene of diforder.. About 
this time John Knox, one of the moft zealous, preach- 
ets in-Europe, returned to Scotland., He had been 
perfecuted for his.religion, and took refuge at, Ge- 
neva. His enthufiaftic fermons kindled the flames of 
rebellion. Ihe Romith priefts were attacked, the 
images broken, the monafteries demolifhed, and every 
diforder that could:-be expected froma multitude in- 
flamed with religious madnels, was, committed, The 
fanatical leaders of the reformed party declared, ina 
manifetto, that they took up arms by the expre{s 
commands of God, as the children of Hrael did 
again{t the Canaanites, and that they would liften to 
no propofitions of peace, while the idolatry of the 
papitts, and the perfecutions of the children of God 
fubfifted. 

But the heads of the revolters foon perceived that 
it would be impoffible to execute their project. with- 
out the affitance of fome foreign power. ‘They werg 
already diftrefled for want of money, and found, that 
the reformation of religion, however defired by. the 
people, would not be fufficient to keep a numcrous 
army together, The revolters therefore, notwith- 
ftanding the inyeterate hatred that fubfifted between 
the two kingdoms, applied to Elizabeth for affiftance. 
The court of France were at firft pleafed with thete 
commotions, as. they afforded a plaufible pretence for 
fending forces into Scotland, wha would be there tn 
readinefs to a& again{t Elizabeth, and fupport Mary’s 
claim to the Englith crown. But on receiving ‘intel- 
ligence that the Scottifh revolters were negotiating 
with Elizabeth for affiftance, they were greatly alarm- 
ed, and exerted all their influence to render the treaty 
abortive. They even offered to reftore Calais, and 
all its dependences, if the queen would, obferve a 
ftriét neutrality. But Elizabeth was too prudent to 
be diverted from her purpofe : fhe anfwered, thar a 
fmall fifhing town was of little confequence when 
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| compared to the fecurity of her dominions. She dil- 
patched Randolph into Scotland, to aflure the re- 
Laiee volters 
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volters of fupport, and to animate the leaders of the 
congregation in their defign of fhaking off their fub- 
jection to Rome, and the reformation of religion. 

A.D. 1560. A fquadron of fixteen fhips of war 
was accordingly fitted out, under the command of 
vice-admiral Winter; and an army of eight thoufand 
men was ordered to rendezvous at Berwick, on the 
thirtieth of January, in order to act in concert with 
the fleet, and join the revolters. ‘The appearance of 
the Englifh fhips in the Forth gave new {pirits to the 
leaders of the congregation. While the French forces, 
terrified at the lofs of fome of their fhips, which Win- 
ter had deftroyed in his paffage up the river, retired 
to Leith, in order to wait the powerful reinforce- 
ments they expected from the continent. But the 
troubles which now broke out in France demanded all 
the attention of the miniftry, who therefore laid afide 
all thoughts of invading England. 

On the twenty-feventh of February, a treaty of 
mutual defence was figned at Berwick, between the 
duke of Norfolk, earl marfhal of England, on the 
part of Elizabeth, and the leaders of the congrega- 
tion; and the Englifh received orders to join the 
Scottifh revolters. The combined army immediately 
began their march for Leith, which was immediately 
invefted. The queen retired to the caftle of Edin- 
burgh, where fhe foon after expired. She was a prin- 
cefs of great capacity, virtue, and moderation ; and 
had the management of the affairs of Scotland been 
wholly intrufted to her management, fhe would, 
probably, have accommodated all differences with the 
reformers, and preferved the nation from the miferies 
of acivil war. The French foon perceived that all 
farther oppofition would be in vain, and therefore 
defired to capitulate. The offer was accepted; and 
a treaty was figned at Edinburgh, whereby it was 
ftipulated, That the French fhould evacuate Scot- 
land in twenty-four days, and return to France in 
thips furnifhed by Elizabeth: that the king and 
queen of France and Scotland fhould thenceforth 
abftain from bearing the arms of England, or affum- 
ing the title of that kingdom : that farther fatisfaction 
for the injury already done in that particular fhould 
be granted Elizabeth, and that commiffioners fhould 
meet to fettle this point; or, if they could not agree, 
the king of Spain fhould be arbiter between the two 
crowns. Befides thefe ftipulations, which folely 
regarded England, fome conceffions were granted to 
the Scots, which the plenipotentiaries, in the name 
of the king and queen of France and Scotland, pro- 
mifed, in the treaty with Elizabeth, to obferve; that 
an amnefty fhould be publifhed for all paft offences , 
that none but natives fhould be put into any office in 
Scotland; that the ftates fhould name twenty-four 
perfons, of whom the Queen of Scots fhould chufe 
feven, and the States five; that the whole adminiftra- 
tion of affairs fhould be committed to thefe twelve, 
during the queen’s abfence; and that Mary fhould 
neither make peace nor war without the confent of 
the States. This treaty, fo glorious for Elizabeth, 
greatly increafed her power, and extended her repu- 
tation. She became, trom that moment, fure of the 
confidence of the Scottifh malecontents, and miftrefs 
of their hearts and fortunes. 

This union was {till farther cemented by the fub- 
fequent meafures of the reformers. They affembled 
the parliament, without any authority or orders from 
Mary. As foon as the feffion was opened, they pre- 
fented a petition again{t the catholics, in which they 
were reprefented as robbers, affaffins, and traitors, 
that ought no longer to be tolerated. Thus the re- 
formers adopted all the violent meafures of their 
enemies. The parliament itfelf feemed alfo to be 
actuated by the fame f{pirit of rage and perfecution. 
The mafs was prohibited, under pain of confifcation, 
banifhment, and death. The prefbyterian worfhip, 
founded on the moft rigid principles of Calvinifm, 
was eftablifhed , and the Romifh clergy were {tripped 
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of their poffeffions, and banifhed ftom the kingdom. 
The queen of France and Scotland, who governed 
her hufband, and was herfelf governed by her uncles, 
the Guifes, refufed her confent to thefe meafures, 
declared fhe would not ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, and continued the war againft Elizabeth. 
The reformers, however, gave themfelves little con- 
cern about the refufal of their fovereign ; they im- 
mediately put the ftatutes in execution; abolifhed the 
mafs; fettled their minifters , committed every where 
the moft dreadful devaftations upon the monafteries, 
and even the churches, which they confidered as hav- 
ing been polluted with idolatry. The rapacity of 
the people, who had been excited to rebellion by 
their new preachers, could not be reftrained ; and 
fanaticifm concurring with avarice, gave an incurable 
blow to the papal authority in Scotland. Thefe 
violent proceedings convinced the nobility of that 
kingdom, that they muft now rely on England for 
protection: their own fovereign was too much exaf- 


| perated-to hope for any favour from her; and the 


court of France, ftimulated by motives both of am- 
bition and religion, would not fail to exert all their 
power to revenge the infult. 

A.D. 1561. During thefe tranfactions in Scotland, 
the fortune of Mary underwent a fudden change, by 
the death of the king, her hufband. Catherine of 


Medicis, the mother of Charles TX. affumed the 


whole authority, in quality of regent. Mary Stuart, 
who experienced nothing but mortifications at her 
hand, - found herfelf obliged to leave a country which 
fhe loved, and return to her unhappy kingdom, rent 
to pieces on account of religion. Accordingly fhe 
fent her ambaffador to England, to demand from 
Elizabeth a fafe condué for herfelf and the fhips that 
were to attend her. But that princefs, who was highly 
exafperated at her refufing to fign the treaty of Edin- 
burgh, anfwered, ‘* that every part of her requeft 
fhould be readily granted, provided fhe previoufly 
ratified that convention.” She added, ‘“* That the 
fhould have free liberty to pafs through England, 
where fhe fhould be received with all the marks of 
affection fhe could expect from a fifter.” Mary could 
not retain her refentment at this refufal: fhe fent for 
Throgmorton, the Englifh ambaffador, and afked 
him, What offence fhe had given his miftrefs, that 
Elizabeth fhould deny her fo imall a favour? “ But, 
(added fhe) “Ican, with God’s affiftance, return into 
my own country without her leave, as I came into 
France in fpite of all the oppofition of her brother 
Edward. J want not friends both able and willing 
to condu€& me home, as they brought me hither, 
though I was defirous rather to make an experiment 
of her friendfhip than of the affiftance of any other 
erfon.” 
it Nor did fhe delay her departure from France on 


account of the fafe-conduét’s being refufed by Eliza- 


beth. She repaired to Calais, attended by all her 
uncles, and feveral noblemen of the firftrank in that 
kingdom, and embarked in the beginning of Augutft, 
She feemed greatly affected on her leaving France; 
fhe kept her eyes fixed upon the coaft till darknefs 
intercepted it from her view. ‘* Farewell France !” 
fhe cried, ‘‘ Farewell, beloved country! I fhall never 
fee thee more!” Elizabeth had fitted out a fleet of 
fhips, under pretence of purfuing fome pirates, but, 
probably, with a view of intercepting the Queen of 
Scots in her paflage. Mary, however, paffed the 
Englifh fleet in a fog, and reached her native king- 
dom in fafety on the eighteenth of Auguft, after an 
abfence of thirteen years. She was received by her 
people with every mark of efteem, regard and affec- 
tion; and Mary flattered herfelf with enjoying more 
happinefs and repofe than fhe had reafon to expect 
from the accounts fhe had received of the ftate of 

parties in her kingdom. 
She had now reached the nineteenth year of her 
age ; and, if the graces of youth, if the charms of 
beauty, 
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beauty, if foftnefs of foul, if elegance of manners, 
if every amiable talent could have touched the hearts 
of a ftubborn, unenlightened, and fanatical peoples 
Mary would have foon become the idol of her fubjects. 
Far from interfering in their religious fentiments, fhe 
repofed her whole confidence in the heads of the re- 
formers, who were now the leaders of the people. 
But her being a papift was a fufficient provocation to 
the multitude. It was with the utmoft difficulty fhe 
could obtain permiffion to celebrate mafs in her own 
chapel. ‘¢ One fingle mafs ({aid the reforming mi- 
nifters) is more dangerous to this kingdom than an 
hundred thoufand armed men.” Knox, the enthufi- 
aftic and turbulent preacher, daily fignalized himfelf 
by frefh inftances of zeal againft the Catholics. He 
publicly called the queen Jezabel, and even went fo 
far as to tell her to her face, in one of his fermons, 
That Samuel did not hefitate to hew Agag in pieces, 
in fpite of king Saul, that Elias, in the prefence of 
Ahab, neither {pared the falfe prophets of Jezabel, 
nor the priefts of Baal; that Phineas, though no 
magiftrate, put the fornicators to death; and that 


others of courfe, though no magiftrates, might le-_ 
gally punifh thofe crimes which were condemned by-: 


the laws of God.” All the endeavours of Mary to 
gain this impracticable. preacher over to her intereft 
were in vain: he rejected her offers with contempt, 
and continued to diffeminate the feeds of revolt and 
rebellion. He was cited before the council, but re- 
fuled to make any acknowledgment : he defended his 
principles without timidity, and was difcharged with- 
out punifhment. 

Surrounded with dangers from a bigotted people, 
fhe determined, if poffible, to maintain a good under- 
ftanding with Elizabeth. In order to this, fhe dif 
patched Maitland, her fecretary, to pay her refpects 
to that princefs, to fignify her defire of cultivating 
a friendfhip and good correfpondence with her, and 
requefting that fhe might be acknowledged her fuc- 
ceflor in the throne of England, in cafe fhe died with- 
out ifue. It was hardly poflible for Mary to have 
made a more unreafonable requeft, or to have urged 
it at a more improper juncture. Elizabeth was highly 

| provoked, and told the Scottifh ambaffador, “¢ That 
{he was determined to live and die queen of England, 
and would therefore never have the mortification of 
feeing her fubjects adore the rifing fun; that to name 
a fucceflor was to expofe her own life to danger, to 
deftroy the fecurity of her government, to place a 
winding-fheet before her, and to invite the king of 
terrors before his time.” She added, “ That fhe 
{hould leave it to others, after her death, to difcufs 
the title of her fucceffor, that fhe hoped the Queen 
of Scots claim would then be found preferable, and 
that fhe would do nothing to hurt her intereft in that 
refpect.” 

Elizabeth, though the jealoufy fhe had long enter- 
tained againft Mary was inflamed by this imprudent 
ftep, fent Sir Peter Meutas with compliments to 
Mary on her fafe return to her kingdom, and to infift 
on her ratification of the treaty of Edinburgh: but 
Mary {till eluded the demand, pretending that the 
affairs of Scotland were yet in too unfettled a con- 
dition for her to examine the articles of that treaty 
with that attention the importance of them required, 
4s fhe imagined they might tend to deprive her of all 
hopes of fucceeding to the crown of England, Eliza- 
beth, to put the matter out of all-difpute, offered to 
explain the words of the treaty in fuch a manner as to 
leave no fufpicion of their excluding Mary’s right of 
faccefion. But ftill difficulties occurred, and the 
treaty continued without being ratified. All difputes 
were, however, laid afide, and a cordial reconciliation 
feemed to have taken place between them. 

The care of her own government now wholly en- 
gaged the attention of Elizabeth. Her firft attempt 
was to put the Englifh navy in a very refpectable 
condition: fhe augmented the pay of her feamen; 
filled her magazines with arms; introduced the ma- 
nufacture of cunpowder into England ; ordered a 
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ereat number of iron and brafs pieces of otdnarice 


to be caft; reinforced the garrifon of Berwick ; for- 


tified the northern borders of her kingdom; intro- 


duced and ericouraged improvements. in agriculture, 
by permitting the exportation of corn; promoted the 
trade and navigation of England; regulated the na- 
tional coin, which her predeceffors had altered; and 
ordered her people to attend the exercife of arms at 
ftated times. The glory that attended her labours 
attracted the admiration of Europe ; and fhe received 
the addrefles of feveral princes, who were: either in 
love with her perfon or her power, She amufed their 
hopes, but always with a refolution to preferve her 
liberty. Self-love had, poflibly, as much concern in 
this particular as the love of dominion. What is 
ftill more fingular in her conduét, is; that though fhe 
determined. never to have any heirs of her own body, 
fhe was not only averfe to fix any fucceflor to tne 
crown, but alfo defirous to prevent, as far as lay in 
her power, any perfon who had pretenfions to the 
fucceffion from ever having heirs. Catherine Gray, 
daughter to the duke of Suffolk, fifter to lady Jane, 
and now the fole heirefs of that houfe, was fent to the 
Tower, for marrying the earl of Hertford without 
her confent, and died in confinement. 


‘- But however fevere the queen was with regard to 
_thofe who had any pretenfions to the throne, the was 


always attentive to remove the oppreffions of her 
fubjects. She revoked all warrants granted to the 
purveyors for victualling the fleet, which were gene- 
rally executed in a very vexatious manner; and iffued 
orders, that the people fhould be paid in money for 
whatever provifions they furnifhed. She reformed 
the impolitions of the exchequer; and took care that 
the penfions afligned to the popith clergy, on their 
refigning their livings, fhould be punctually pa:d. 
She alfo increafed the falary of the judges, and al. 
lowed them a provifion for their refpective circuits, 
At the fame time, fhe took care that her ceconomy 
fhould go hand in hand with her liberality : fire gave 
very little. out of, the royal demefnes, but on condi. 
tion of its reverting, on default of male iffue, to the 
crown. It would, perhaps, have been happy, if her 
fucceffors had invariably obferved the fame rule. 

A.D. 1562... The affairs of the continent now 
engaged the attention of Elizabeth. The religious 
wars carried on in France, furnifhed a new field for 
her political operations. After the death of Henry H, 
the Hugonots, whom that prince had perfecuted with 
the utmoft rigour, became a very formidable people, 
whether we confider their zeal for the reformation, 
their numbers, or the talents of their leaders, The 
prince of Condé, admiral Coligny, and his brother 
Andelot, were at the head of the Hugonots, and 
rendered their party refpectable to the government. 
The Guifes were their declared enemies, and armed 
againft them the popifh faction, Both parties aflumed 
the mafk of religion; and, under pretence of fup- 


| porting the gofpel of peace, carried on the moft 


dreadful wars againft each other. Catherine of Me- 
dicis, hoping to put an end to the civil difcords 
which had fo long wafted France, perfuaded the 
catholics to compromife their differences with the 
chiefs of. the Proteftant party; and an edict, f vour- 
able to the reformers, was publifhed, by which they 
were permitted to have places without the cities and 
towns, for performing divine fervice according to the 
tenets of their religion. But this- deceitful com- 
pliance ferved only to irritate thele two irreconcilable 
parties. The duke of Guife, who was confidered as 
the proteétor of the catholic religion, pafling through 
Vafi, a town onthe borders of Champagne, fell 
upon a congregation of Hugonots, who, in. conte- 
quence of the privilege granted them, were finging 
pfalms in a barn, Above fixty of thefe poor defence: 
lefs people were killed, and the reft fied to the woods 
for fhelter. The confequence of this inhuman action 
was a general infurrection of the proteftants in almoft 
every part of the kingdom, and the nation was 
divided between the duke of Guile and the -prince 

of 
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of Condé. Catherine, fluctuated between both, at- 
tenipted, but in vain, to mediate a peace between 
them. She was thenat Paris with the young king 
her fon, where finding herfelf deprived of all autho- 
rity, fhe wrote to the prince of Condé to come to her 
deliverance. This letter augmented the flames of 
the civil war, which was carried on with the greateft 
inhumanity : every town was a fortified poft; every 
{treet a field of battle. Anthony, king of Navarre, 
the firft prince of the blood, was obliged to ferve in 
the army of the duke of Guife, and, with the queen 
mother, dragged to the fieze of Rouen, where he 
was killed. 

Philip IT. who made it at once his glory and his 
intereft to extirpate the reformed religion, and was 
even defirous of cafting a fhade over the memory of 
his father, who was fufpeéted of a fecret attachment 
to the new doétrines, after having perfecuted their 
partizans, favoured the papifts in France, from whom 
he hoped to derive confiderable advantages. He was 
alfo uneafy Ieft the contagion fhould fpread in the 
Low Countries, where the inhabitants had already 
given ftrong indications of their affection for the re- 
tormed religion. He therefore engaged in’ a fecret 
alliance with the duke of Guife, and fent him fix thou- 
fand men, and a large fum of money, to ftrenethen 
the catholic party. 

Perceiving it would be impoffible to refift fo pow- 
erful a confederacy, fupported by the royal autho- 
, tity, Condé difpatched the Vidome of Chartres, and 
de la Haye, to follicit the affiftance of Elizabeth, in 
order to prevent the total ruin of the proteftants in 
France. He offered to put Havre-de-Grace into the 
hands of the Englifh; provided the queen would un- 
dertake to garrifon the place with three thoufand men, 
together with three thoufand more to defend Dieppe 
and Rouen, and furnifh the prince with a hundred 
thoufand crowns. Elizabeth liftened to thefe propo- 
fals, and fent Ambrofe Dudley, earl of Warwick, 
at the head of fix thoufand men, one half of whom 
were landed at Dieppe, and the other took pofieffion 
of Havre. At the fame time the queen publifhied a 
manifefto, declaring, “ that fhe did- not fend troops 
into Normandy, with adefien to recover that pro- 
vince, the ancient patrimony of her anceftors, and 
unjuftly wrefted from her ; but to preferve it for the 


king of France during his minority, and to refcue it | 


from the ambition and tyranny of the princes of Lor- 
raine: that fhe was the more concerned to endeavour 
to prevent that province falling into their hands, as it 


was manitett their defien was to -feize the ‘ports of | 


Normandy, and from thence to invade her domini- 
ons, after extirpating the reformed religion in France: 
that for thefe reafons fhe had thought herfelf obliged 
to afift the young king, hinder his fubjects from ‘be- 
ing opprefled by the Guifes, protect the profeffors of 
the reformed religion, and provide for the fafety of 
her own kingdom.” 

As foon as this proclamation was publifhed, ano- 
ther was iffued by the fa€tion of Lorraine in Paris, in 
which Elizabeth was charged with breach of faith, 
in feizing the king’s fortreffes, and affifting his rebel- 
lious fubjects:” and in confequence of this war 
was declared againft her. This hafty ftep, which was 
taken by the advice of the cardinal of Lorraine, was 
followed by a feizure of all the Englifh fhips at 
Bourdeaux, and the imprifonment of the ambaffa- 
dor’s courier at Rouen. But it was foon ‘perceived 
that they had acted with too much precipitation. The 


Englith fitted out privateers to inake reprifals on the’ 


French, and the utmoft difpatch was ufed in making 
the neceffary preparations for carrying on the war 
with vigour. The court of France perceived their 
miftake, difowned the proclamation, and the prepa- 
rations for war in England were laid afide. 

By this time the catholics had made themfelves 
matters of Rouen, and it was expected they would 
immediately form the fiege of Havre, which was 
not thet in any condition of defence, but their at- 

_tention was diverted-to another enterprize by the in- 


| afupply, A little before the meeting of the parlic- 


-and her life had been in. danger, DPhe cémmons 
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teftine diforders of the kingdom, ° Andelot, fecoridedd 
by the negotiations of Elizabeth, had levied aconfi-' 
derable'body of proteftants in Germany, and having 
arrived at Orleans, the feat of the Hugonot’s' power, 
the prince of Condé and'the:admiral were enabled ‘to 
take the field in order to ‘oppole the proerefs of theif: 
enemies; They firft marched into the neiehbourhood* 
of Paris, ‘and threatened the’ capital “with a fiese; 
but thinking themfelves unequal to: the undertakine, 
they directed their route towards Mormandy, inorder, 
if poffible, ‘to perfuade the Enelifhi to: join them, and? 
at in conjunction againft the catholics,’ The: royal 
army commanded by the conftable Montinorency, 
followed them, and at lait forced them to a battle. 
The action was remarkable fevere, and’ diftinguifhed 
by this fingular event, that Cond@and Montmoréncys,_ 
the leaders of both armies, were taken prifoners, The 
catholics gained the advantage; but the admiral, who 
always becamie more terrible’ by a defeat, colleéted! 
the remains of the army, kept them! toecther, and 
made himfelf mafter of feveralof the mot confider- 
able places in Normandy. Elizabeth’ was-fo greatly 
plealed with his valour, that fhe made him a’prefent 
of an hundred thoufand crowns, and offered’ to give 
her own bond for the payment of an hundfed thou- 
fand more, if he could find merchants to advanee the 
money. 

A. D. 1563. Notwithftanding the great eeconomy 
of Elizabeth, her difburfements in favour of the 
Hugonots exhauited her treafury, and fhe found it 
neceflary to fummon a parliament in order’ to obtain 


ment, the queen had been feized with the: fmall’ poy, 
(=) 
therefore prefented an addrefy to her majefty, requelt- 
ing that fhe would either marry, or fix the fuceeflien 
in fuch'a clear and explicit manner, as might prevent 
the calamities which it was natural to fear would re- 
fult from the contefts of feveral claims to the throne. 
But Elizabeth ftill found means to elude thei appli 
cation; fhe could not be’ prevailed upon to declare | 
a fuecefior. The parliament, however, made ‘no 
dificulty of granting the neceffary fupplies. They 
were very willing to fupport the noble defiens of 
Elizabeth for the improvement of trade and maiu- 
factures, for the augmentation of her navy, for the . 
fuppreffion of vice, and for the more effeGtual’ re- 
{training the progrefs of popery. They granted two 
fifteenths and two fubfidies. ‘They alfo paffed.a bifl 
for enlarging the oath of fupremacy, and it was re- 
folved that a fecond refufal to take it fhould be deem- 
ed high-treafon. A law was made againft the feduc- 
tions of enthufiafts ; and another again{t macicians 
and forcerers, who were then thought dangerous. 
While the Englifh parliament were thus enyployed 
in the bufinefs of the nation, the catholic army under 
the duke of Guife, were: carrying on. the fiege of 
Orleans with great vigour, A very confiderable pro- 
grefs had been made in this undertaking, when the 
duke was affinated by a young enthufiaft called Pol- 
trot de Merc. The duke, en finding his end ap- 
proaching, exprefied the deepeft remorfe for having 
involved his country in the-horrors of a civil war; 
and conjured the queen-regent to conclude a peace 
as foon as poffible with the Hugonots. His advice 
was followed ; both parties were heartily tired-of the 
war, and foon agreed to thearticles of a pacification. 
A toleration, under fome reftrictions, was aeain | 
granted to the proteftants ; a general amnefty was 
publifhed , Condé was reinftated’ in his effices and 
governments ; and money being advanced to pay tlie 
arrears of the German troops, they were fent out of 
the kingdom. Not the leaft regard was paid to Eli- 
zabeth in this treaty ; and a gatrifon of fix thoufand 
men, ill fupplied with provifions, could not long re- 
fifttthe whole army of France, The earl or War- 
wick, who commanded the English garrifon in Havre, 
made 2 gallant defence, notwithftanding the many 
difficulties under which he laboured ; but the plague * 
breaking out among his treops, he was obliged to 
furrender 
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nate there ; the garrifon imported with them the pef- 
tilence, which afterwards raged with uncommon vio- 
lence: above twenty thoufand perfons died. of it in 
London only. A peace. was foon after concluded 
with France; two hundred thoufand. crowns were 
paid to Elizabeth for the redemption of hoftages, 
and the mutual pretenfions. of both parties  conti- 
nued. : 
The death of the duke of Guife greatly tended to 
leflen the influence of Mary Queen of. Scots in 
France... The, Scottifh guards, were difmiffed, and 
the payment of Mary’s dowry was difcontinued, not- 
withftanding the warm reprefentations of her uncle, 
the cardinal of Lorraine, who was now more defirous 
than ever. of marrying her to fome powerful prince, 
who was able to fupport her againft the contumelious 
behaviour, of reformers in her ewn kingdom, and 
give difturbance to Elizabeth. He had already of- 
fered his niece. to Don Carlos, | Philip’s fon; to the 
king of Sweden, the king of Navarre, the archduke 
Charles, the duke of Ferrara, the cardinal of Bour- 
bon, who had only taken deacon’s orders, from 
which he might eafily be abfolved. Elizabeth, on 
her part, was equally vigilant to prevent the execution 
of their fchemes, and. was “particularly anxious, left 
Mary,.fhould. form, any. powerful foreign’ alliance, 
which might tempt. her, to revive her pretenfions to 
the Englith crown, and_to invade, the kingdom on 
the fide where: it was weakeft, and moft expofed to 
the attacks of an enemy. .. She alwaystold the queen 
of Scots, that nothing could fatisfy her but her ef- 
poufing fome Englifh nobleman; and even went fo 
far as to propofé her own favourite, the earl of Lei- 
cefter, whom fhe certainly never meant to part with; 
for, when fhe found that Mary was inclined to liften 
to the propofal, the found means to elude the pro- 
mife fhe had made of declaring that princefs her fuc- 
ceffor. So fatally may low and little paffions mingle 
with the greateft and moft diftinguifhed qualities. 
England now.enjoyed the mott profound tranquil- 
lity; her trade with the Low Countries had been in- 
terrupted by. the intrigues of cardinal Glanville, who 


forefeeing a war in the Netherlands, was defirous of 


removing the. Englifh, and perfuaded the govern- 
ment to prohibit the importation of their cloth, a 
branch of trade which was carried on to a prodigious 
extent: but Philip perceiving that this prohibition 
was equally detrimental to his own fubjects as to thofe 
of England, defired the old treaty concluded in the 
reign of Maximilian I, might be renewed : this was 
accordingly done, and the affair was terminated to the 
fatisfaction of .both nations. 

The queen being no longer engaged in foreign af- 
fairs, made a progrefs to the univerfity of Cambridge, 
where fhe was received with great pomp and magnifi- 
cence. Every thing was conducted with a fplendor 
that did honour to that celebrated feat of learning ; 
and the queen declared her fatisfaction in an elegant 
Latin oration, wherein fhe affured the univerfity of 
her proteétion, and earneft defire of encouraging 
learning to the utmoft of her power. 

A.D. 1565. | After two years of uncertainty, Mary 
determined to marry ; and fixed upon lord Darnley, 
fon to the earl of Lenox, as the objet. This young 
nobleman was her coufin-german by the lady Marga- 
ret Douglas, niece to Henry VIII. and daughter to 
the earl of Angus-by Margaret queen of Scotland. 
He had been born and educated in England, where 
his father had conftantly refided, after being expelled 
his native country by the fuperior intereft of the Ha- 
miltons. Darnley was alfo, by his father, defeended 
from the fame family with Mary herfelf , and would, 
by marrying her, preferve the royal dignity in the 
houfe of Stuart. He was, after her, next heir to the 
crown of England ; and thofe who affected to deny 
her title, on account of her being a foreigner, had en- 
deavoured to maintain his claim, and to give it the 
pteference. It was therefore confidered as no incon 
fiderable advantage, that by efpoufing him, fhe could 
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furrender the place. Nor did the misfortutie termi- | 
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unite both their titles; and as he was an Enclifhman 
by birth, and could not, either by his power or alli- 
ances, give any caule of fufpicion to Elizabeth, it 
was prefumed that the propofal of this marriage 
could not be: difagreeable to the queen of England. 
She, indeed, feemed to confent to this alliance; and 
even wrote to Mary, thanking her for her kind in- 
tentions towards the earl of Lenox, whom the queen 
of Scots now reftored to his honours and eftates. 

Darnley having obtained leave from Elizabeth, 
repaired to Scotland; and, by his prefence, com- 
pleted the conqueft, which the fame of his. ac- 
complifhments had already begun. He was in the 
flower of his age, and his appearance remarkably 
eraceful. Mary, forgetting all her ideas of grandeur, 
and all her {chemes of policy, liftened only to the 
dictates of her growing paffion, Elizabeth was no 
fooner informed that the Queen of Scots was pleated 
with the figure and perfon of Darnley; and that the 
treaty was on the point of being concluded, than fhe 
exclaimed againft the marriage , difpatched Throg- 
morton to Scorland, to diffuade Mary from efpoufing 
lord Darnley ; ordered the earl of Lenox and his fon 
to return immediately into England, under the. fe- 
vereft pains and penalties the laws could infliét, and 
caufed the countefs of Lenox and her fecond fon; 
who, were then in England, to be committed to the 
Tower; where they. fuffered a very clofe confine- 
ment. 

The conduét of Elizabeth, though generally judi- 
cious, was too often full of duplicity ; but never did 
fhe behave with greater infincerity than in her tran- 
{aétions with the queen of Scotland. Though fhe 
now expreffed fo violent a refentment againft the in- 
tended marriage of Mary with Darnley, fhe was not 
averfe to itin her heart. She would rather, indeed, 
have wifhed that Mary had remained for ever ina 
fingle ftate; but as that could not be effected, fhe 
did not diflike a choice that delivered her. at once 
from the fear of a foreign alliance, and the neceflity 
of parting with her favourite Leicefter. She had, 
however, fome ftrong reafons of a political nature 
for affecting difpleafure on the prefent occafion ; it 
furnifhed her with a plaufible pretence for refufing 
to declare Mary her fuccefflor to the Englith crown, 
a point which fhe had always laboured to evade; and 
it gave her an opportunity of exciting a fpirit.of 
rebellion among the Scottifh nobility and clergy. 
This political duplicity is always fhocking to a vir- 
tuous mind, thouzh it often makes too large a part 
in the fcience of government. 

When Mary was informed of the oppofition of 
Elizabeth, fhe juftly obferved to Throgmorton, that 
as the queen of England had already fignified her 
defire of her marrying an Englifh nobleman, to avoid 
the umbrage of her efpoufing a foreign prince, fhe 
had, in effect, followed her own advice; but in order 
to give Elizabeth time to examine the affair with more 
deliberation, fhe would defer her marriage for three 
months. But this conceffion not fatisfying Elizabeth, 
the ceremony was performed at.Edinburgh; and 
Mary was fo pleafed with her new confort, that fhe 
gave him the title of king, and added his name to 
her own in all public acts, But, fhe foon perceived 
that his advantages of perfon ferved only to conceal 
a mind that was trifling, vain, ungrateful, too much 
occupied with felf-love, too much fwollen with filly 
pride, too much the flave of libertine folly, to be 
fincerely attached. to the moft amiable of women. 
Reafonably difgufted with this unworthy hufband, 
fhe withdrew from him, by degrees, her confidence, 
and treated him with neglect. 

There was then in the court of Scotland one David 
Rezzio, a Piedmontefe mufician, who had railed 
himfelf to an honourable employment by his addrets 
rather than by his talents. Mary had appointed him 
her fecretary for foreign affairs, loaded him with fa- 
yours, and by repofing in him too much confidence, 
and giving him too much credit, empowered him to 
make a traffic of his. patronage, and to exercife all 
syne ot gi: 2, Ao the 
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the infolence of an upftart favourite. The king was 
perfuaded that Rezzio was the principal caufe of the 
queén’s coolnefs. Jealoufy enfued, and notwith- 
tanding the difagreeable figure of the Piedmentefe, 
he was thought to enjoy more of Mary’s favour, than 
merely her confidence. The fufpicion was ridiculous, 
but fuficient to make the moft dreadful impreffions 
on a heart already inflamed. The malecontents 
among the nobility added fuel to the flame of his 
jealoufy 5 and perfuaded him to expoftulate with the 
queen on her too great intimacy with this Italian fa- 
vourite: Secure in con{cious innocence, the queen 
treated thefe infinuations with the contémpt they me- 
rited; and inorder to convince her unworthy. con- 
fort, that in exalting him fhe meant not to diveft her- 
felf of any part of her authority, fhe ordered his 
naine to be omitted on'the coin, and to be placed after 
her own in public a¢ts: fhe even gave Rezzio more 
countenance after this infult than before. 
A.D..1566. Inflamed: with rage, and incapable 
of curbing that violent paffion by the reins of pru- 
dence, Darnley vowed the moft fevere revenge; and 
the diffacisfied nobility offered to affift him in his 
bloody defign, and to be themfelves the executors of 
his vengeance. The ninth of March was the day 
fixed for this fanguinary purpofe; and the neceflary 
precautions were taken to prevent the defign from 
being réndered abortive. Mary, who was then in 
the fixth month of her pregnancy, was fupping in 
private with her natural filter, the countefs of Argyle, 
and David Rezzio. ° The king entered the apartment 
bya private paffage, and placed himfelf at the back 
of Mary’s chair: the lord Ruthven, George Douglas, 
and other confpirators, rufhed in after him. ‘Ter- 
rified with this appearance, the queen demanded the 
reafon for fo rude anintrufion. They told her, that 
not the leaft violence was intended againft her perfon ; 
they meant only to bring that villain (pointing to 
Rezzio) to the punifhment he fo juftly defetved. 
Aware of his danger, Rezzio ran behind his miftrefs, 


and feizing her waift, called aloud to her for ‘pro- || 
| been re-called and pardoned by Mary. Tn his pri- 


tetion ; while fhe interpofed in his behalf with cries, 
mefiaces, and intreaties. 


and, by overturning the table, greatly increafed ‘the 


horror and confufion of this dreadful fcene. Douglas | 


feizing’ Darnley’s dagger, ftuck it’in the body of 
Rezzio, who icreaming with fear and agony, was 
dragged into an‘anti-chamber, and his body pierced 
with no lefs than fifty-fx wounds, 

Mary behaved on this occafion with admirable 
prudence: After paying a decent tribute of grief to 
the memory of ‘the man fhe had honoured with her 
confidence, fhe dried up her tears, and employed her 
mind wholly on meditating a fevere revenge ; while 
the affaffins, confcious of their‘own cuilt, and dread- 
ing the refentment of their fovéreien, detained her a 
prifoner in the palace, difmiffing all who might have 
attempted her efcape. In this alarming fitwation, fhe 
determined to pardon thofe noblemen who had op- 
pofed her government, in order to fecure~ herfelf 
againft the malice of the affaffins, whom fhe now 
confidered as her moft inveterate enemies. They 
readily accepted the offer, returned to court, and the 
affaffins of Rezzio were obliged to fly into England, 
where they lived in great poverty and diftrefs. Darn- 
ley declared himfelf, by proclamation, innocent of the 
murderof Rezzio, and that he fincerely repented ‘of 
having given any countenance to the confpirators. 

On the nineteenth of June, Mary was delivered of 
a fon, whofe fortune it was to unite the crowns of 
England and Scotland. ‘Sir Jamés Melvill was dif- 


patched to the court of Elizabeth to inform her of | 


this happy event, and was received with great: polite- 
nefs by the queen. She thanked him for ‘the difpatch 
he had made in’ bringing her fuch agreeable ‘intelli- 
gence, and expreffed the moft cordial friendfhip for 
the Scottifh queen. She foon after fent the earl of 
Bedford, and George Carey, fon to the lord Hunfdon, 
to affift at the* baptifin of the young prince, and’ 
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But all her efforts were in | 
vain : the impatient affaflins rufhed ‘upon their prey; | t 5 rge ¢ 
| retained his propenfity to licentioufnefs, and nur- 
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charged them with feveral magnificent prefents for — 


the queen. shine 

The birth of a fon contributed greatly to en- 
courage the zeal of Mary’s partifans in England: 
and perfons of all parties began to be impatient for 
fome fettlement of the fucceffion; but Elizabeth, 
whenever preffed on that fubject, eluded the queftion, 
by pretending fhe had fome thoughts of marrying 
Charles, archduke of Auftria. Several of Mary’s 
friends, however, advifed Melvill to make the propo- 
{alto the queen. He followed their inftrutions, but 
uled the utmoft circumfpection in this delicate: affair. 
He told her majefty “‘ he was well affurred fhe for- 
merly delayed declaring his miftrefs prefumptive heir 
of the crown of England, merely to wait till fhe 
fhould fee fome iffue of her'body , and as that objec- 
tion was fortunately removed, he hoped her majefty 
would no longer defer gratifying the defire of her 
fubjects, who wifhed to fee one point fettled, in 
doing juftice to the title of ‘his fovereign, who would 
never feck any place or right in England, but by her 
favour and affiftance.” The queen anfwered, “that 
the birth of a prince was a ftrong inducement to ‘her 
ufing greater diligence in making a ftri€t inquifition 
into that matter; that'fhe was perfuaded the right 


belonged to her fifter of Scotland, in° whofe favour’ 


fhe heartily wifhed it might be decided ;” but added, 


“ that fhe fhould defer making any declaration till 


the young prince was baptized, when fhe would cer- 
tainly fatisty the queen in that particular.” ’ Melvilf 
juftly confidered this anfwer as a mere evafion. 

The earl of Bothwell was now in the higheft fa- 
vour with Mary. He had been always fincerely at- 
tached to her family and perfon, and had’ perfortned 
fignal fervices for both. His‘couragé and condué as 
afoldier were unqueftionable, and he cherifhed’ the 
moft cordial hatred for the Enelith, againft whom he 
had been a great and fuccefsful commander on the 
borders, where his eftates were fituated. He had, 
fome years before, been banifhed through the in- 
fluence of the earls of Arran and Murray, but’ had 


vate life he was a complete profligate ; by his intem- 
perance he had diffipated a large eftate; but he fill 


tured every vice but hypocrify. His appearance was 
manly, though he was now advancing to the decline 
of life; he was equally gallant in the court and in 
the field ; and he poffeffed that opennefs of manner, 
which, with his experience in life, rendered him an 
agreeable companion to both fexes. A perfon of his 
character could not be: refpected by the gloomy re- 
formers of Scotland ; and perhaps that very circum- 
{tance rendered him more agreeable to Mary. 

During thefe tranfations in Scotland Elizabeth 
applied herfelf to cultivate the arts of peace. She 
was always defirous of promoting literature in her 
dominions, and made a progrefs to Oxford ‘with that 
intention. She addreffed ‘the univerfity in an elegant 
latin fpeech, in which fhe recommended ‘the moft 
affiduous attention to the inftruction of youth ‘com- 
mitted to their care. And during her’ ftay in that fa- 
mous feat of the mufes, fhe difplayed fuch a lively 
concern for the profperity of literature and the wel- 
fare of the univerfity, that the members were in 
love with her government, and made her ‘ever after, 
the arbiter of all their difputes. *" 

Soon after her return from Oxford the parliament 
met at Weftminfter, and once more determined to. 
addrefs the queen, either'to marry, or fettle the fuc- 
ceffion. Accordingly Mr, Molyneux made a mo- 
tion, that’the affair of the fubfidy, which had al- 
ready been moved by-fecretary’ Cecil, ‘might go hand 
in hand-with that of the fucceffion.’’ The m jority 
declared in fupport of the motion ; but the members 
of the privy-council, who knew ‘how’ difagreeable 
the fubject would be to Elizabeth, oppofed it with 
all their influence. ‘Phey informed the houfe that 
they had ‘authority to affure them, that the queen! 
would"marry as foon as fhe*could: find'a prince ‘de- 

ferving 
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ferving her affection ; that the appointing a fucceffor 
would expofe her perfon to the moit imminent danger, 
and that fhe was therefore determined to delay the 
decifion of that important fubjec&t to a more favour- 
able opportunity. But theie reafons not being fatis- 
faétory:to the members, they refumed the fubject 
with fome warmth ; feveral of them {poke with great 
freedom. © Elizabeth was alarmed, and fent a meflage 
by Sir Francis Knolles, expreisly commanding them 
to proceed nofarther in that affair; but to reft fatis- 
fied with her promife to marry. Paul Wentworth, a 
member who nobly fupported the caufe of liberty, 
made a motion, and put the queftion, whether fuch 
a prohibition was not an infringement of the liberties 
and privileges of that houfe ? Vhis brought on very 
warm debates; and Elizabeth repeated her com- 
mands againft their proceeding any farther in that 
matter. But this order, inftead of filencing the 
members, increafed their ardour; the whole houfe 
wasin a flame, and fuch ftrong fymptoms of difoutt 
appeared, that the queen was obliged:to retract her 
former orders, and allow the houle free liberty of 
debate... 

Pleafed with this gracious condefcenfion, the {peak- 
ers delivered their thoughts with more calmnefs and 
temper; they’ even voted the fupply without any 
condition. But’as it’ appeared to have been'given 
with a-view of obtaining her confent to fix the fuc- 
ceffion, the remitted one third of it, declaring, that 
the’ méney of her people might be as well in their 
own pockets as in the public treafury. She was, 
however, ‘far from being pleafed with the fpirited 
behaviour-of the Commons ;*and when fhe put an 
end tothe -feffion, the feverely reprimanded the mem- 
bers in her fpeech from the throne; advifing them 
not toput her patience to fo fevere a trial for the fu- 
ture, At the fame time, fhe declared, that fhe knew 


how to diftinguith the principal offenders from the 


reft,; and thatthe greater part of the members might 
reft affured, that they departed in her good graces, . 
While Elizabeth wasemployed in cultivating the 
arts of peace in England, the Netherlands were agi- 
tated with thofe alarming convulfions, which at laft 
gave liberty to a_very confiderable part of that coun- 
try. ‘Soon after"Philip had quitted thefe provinces, 
in order to refide’ in Spain, the difcontent of the in- 
habitants arrived at fuch a height, that it was impof- 
fible for affairs to continue long in their prefent fitu- 
ation, This univerfal diffatisfactior flowed from 
feveral caufes.. The people were perfuaded that the 
king intended to abolifh the fmall remains of their 
liberty and privileges, and to erect on their ruins the 
throne of defpotic power. The eftablifhment of 
bifhopries. alarmed many of the principal families, 
as the jurifdiction and revenues of the abbies, in which 
they were nearly concerned, were greatly leffened. 
The inguifition, which was going to be eftablifhed 
in thefe provinces, caufed an univerfal alarm, that 
bloody tribunal being little lefs abhorred by the ca- 
tholics than by the proteftants themfelves.. The 
ftates had been prohibited from affembling. The 
king’s determined refolution to extirpate the reformed 
religion, which had now a multitude of profeffors. 
Thefe meafures, which were on the point of being 
eftablifhed, fet the provinces‘ina flame, They had, 
for feveral years, petitioned the governefs to aflemble 
the ftates, in order to avert the ftorm which threaten- 
ed the deftruétion of their-country. Their requeft 
was always rejected, and’ often with contumelious 
language. This ftrange behaviour raifed the refent- 
ment of the people. “The prince:of Orange, with 
the counts of Egmont and Horne, withdrew from 
the council, and joined in a: petition to the king. 
The cardinal de Glanville, who directed all the mea- 
fures of the government, had rendered himfelf fo 
odious, that the moft violent attempts were to be 
feared, if he filled any longer the feat of power. 
Philip, whofe pride would not fuffer him to recall 
the cardinal, advifed him to withdraw: The cardinal’ 
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obeyed; and the nobles ‘refumed ‘their feats at the 


| council-board: 


This point being obtained; they exerted themfelves 
to prevent the eftablifhment of the inquifition, which 
they confidered as one of the greateft misfértunes 
that could attend any people. They formed affoci- 
ations ; and the proteftants celebrated divine fetvice 
openly, notwithftanding all the threats of the govern- 
ment, From this) moment Philip “confidered the 
people of the Low Countries as rebels, while they 
looked upon him as an unjuft and arbitrary fovereign. 
Such was the beginning of the troubles in the Nether- 
lands, and in which the Englifh were afterwards very 
intimately engaged. 

A.D. 1567; Bothwell had now acquired fuch an 
af{cendency over Mary, that all her meafures were 
direéted by his advice. Reports were {pread of more 
particular intimacies and familtarities between them ; 
and thefe reports gained the more credit, as the hatred 
of Mary towards her hufband feemed rather to in- 
creafe than diminifh. Even Darnley himfelf was 
reduced to fuch a {tate of defperation, that he had 
fecretly provided a veffel, in order to pafs over to the 
continent: while feveral of the nobility, perceiving 
there were no hopes of bringing about a reconciliation 
between them, propoted fome expédients for obtaih- 
ing a divorce ; but fo many difficulties arofe, chiefly 
with régard’ to the young prince’s legitimacy, that it 
was laid afide. “The king, convinced that it was in 
vain ever,to hope to recover the favour he had loft, 
retired to Glafgow, where he was feized with an ilk 
nefs of avery extraordinary nature. Mary’s enemies, 
who took every opportunity of blackening her cha- 
racter, imputed this difeafe to.a dofe of poifon admi- 


| niftered to him with her own hand. 


Whatever truth there might be in this report, 
Mary feemed greatly alarmed. ‘She repaired to Glaf- 
gow, paid him a vifit, and behaved with the utmoft 


| tendernefs ; forgetting, in the duty fhe owed him as 


a wife, the caules of refentment he had given her as 
his fovereign. This behaviour of the queen gaye 


)the greateit pleafure to all who wifhed fhe might 
| retrieve her character, efpecially when it was known 


that fhe had brought the king with her to Edinburgh. 


| The queen herfelf refided in the palace of Holy- 
}rood-houfe; but as the fituation of that place was 
Hunhealthy, and the noife of a court.not well adapted 
| to perfons in ficknefs, it was thought proper to fit up 
| apartments for him tn a houfe at fome diftance from 
| the city, called the Kirk Field. Here the queen con- 


tinued her vifits, and behaved in the moft endearing 
manner. She even lay feveral nights in a room be- 
low Darnley’s chamber. _ But on the ninth of Febru- 
ary, Mary told the king, that fhe intended to ileep 
that night in the palace, in order to be prefent at_ the 
marriage of one of her maids of honour., About 
two o’clock in the morning, the whole city was 
alarmed with a violent noife; and every face wore the 
afpect of aftonifhment, when it was known that it 
was occafioned by the blowing up of the houfe where 
the king refided.  Darnley’s body was found at fome 
diftance, without any marks either of fire, contufion, 
or violence. 

Thefe: particulars occafioned a multitude of con- 
jectures 5 but not the leaft doubt. was made by any, 
that the king had’been murdered’, and Bothwell was : 
generally confidered as the author of that attrocious 
crime.» Mary feemed to be inconfolable on this oc-° 
cafion: fhe appeared to have devoted herfelf wholly 
to grief. The earl 6Lenox loudly demanded juftice 
on the murderers of his fon ; and accufed Bothwell, 
and feveral others, as the perfons who had committed 
the regicide. Placards. were fecretly affixed on the 
walls in various.parts of the city, accufing Bothwell 
as the principal author, and that Mary herfelf was 
privy to the bloody deed. Voices were alfo heard in 
the ftreets of Edinburgh during the ftillnefs of the 
night, imputing to Mary and Bothwell the death of 
the late‘king. “Whatever reafons there might be for 
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defiting that the fanguinary act might be configned to 
oblivion, the court was foon convinced, that it was 
abfolutely neceffary to make fome enquiry ; and that 
Bothwell and his affociates, accufed by the earl of 
Lenox,, fhould undergo a legal trial: but, at the 
fame time, care was taken that no evidences fhould 
appear again{t him, Fifteen days only were allowed 
the earl of Lenox for making good his charge againit 
Bothwell, though he lived at a great diftance from 
the court, and though he conjured the queen, for the 
fake of vindicating her own honour, to employ more 
leifure and deliberation in determining a queition of 
fuch importance to the whole kingdom. Lenox 
finding all his attempts to put off the trial were in 
vain, fent one of his retinue to protelt, in his name, 
again{t the acquittal of the criminal, finding it would 
be impoffible, in fo fhort a time, to collect the wit- 
neffes fufficient to prove the charge againft fo power- 
ful a nobleman. No regard was, however, paid to 
this proteft;, the jury acquitted the prifoner. 

But this was far from being thought fufficient to 
exculpate Bothwell, it tended rather to prove his 
guilt, “* Why (it was afked) fhould a perfon inno- 
cent of the crime he is accufed of, endeavour to pre- 
cipitate the trial? The witneffes themfelves, if any 
are produced, will tend to clear his character; and 
every enquiry will withdraw part of the veil of ca- 
Jumny and detraétion.” The murder of the king 
was, however, only a prelude to the crimes of Both- 
well. He forcibly carried off the queen, as fhe was 
going to fee her fon, and conveyed her to the caftle 
of Dunbar, with an intent to marry her. It was 
generally fufpected that the whole tranfaGtion was 
managed in concert with the queen; and fome of the 
nobility, in order to difcover the truth, fent her a 
private meflage, affuring her, that if fhe lay under 
any conftraint, they would exert all their power for 
her relief. She anfwered, that fhe had indeed been 
carried to Dunbar by violence, but had been treated 


with fo much kindnefs fince her arrival, that fhe wil-. 


lingly remained with Bothwell... The nobility were 
now fufficiently convinced that the whole had been 
previoufly planned between them, and gave them- 
felyes no farther concern about her captivity. A 
few days after, Bothwell received a pardon for this 
violence, and for all other crimes. 


Nothing now remained but for her majefty to marry. 


Bothwell; but this feemed to be attended with an 
infuperable difficulty. That nobleman had been 
married, about fix months before, to a lady of great 
merit and noble family ; and it was neceffary to fet 
this marriage afide. Villainy is always fertile in ex- 
pedients. The caufe was pleaded with fuccefs in 
two fpiritual courts, the catholic and the proteftant, 
The firft decided in his favour from reafons of con- 
fanguinity, alledged by Bothwell; the latter from 
reafons of adultery, alledged by his wife. Craig, 
the minifter of Edinburgh, received orders to publith 
the banns of the queen’s marriage, which he nobly 
refufed. He even exhorted all thofe who had accefs 
to her perfon, to give her their advice againft fo {can- 
dalous an alliance. But all his endeavours were in 
vain; the queen perfifted in her intention to marry 
Bothwell, and the ceremony. was performed by the 
bifhop of Orkney. Very few lords attended, not- 
withftanding may of them had figned a petition for 
her marrying Bothwell. The French ambaffador, 
though a dependant on the houfe of Guife, could not 
be prevailed upon to countenance the marriage by 
his prefence. Mary, who had always paid the ut- 
moft deference to the advice of her French relations, 
declined it in an affair where fhe was blinded by her 
paffions. 
This event difgraced Marty in the eyes of all Eu- 
rope: her fubjects beheld her with horror. The fufpi- 
cions fhe lay under with regard to her being an ac- 
complice in the death’ of the king, grew ftronger. 
Her connection with the man whom the public voice 
had pointed out as the murderer ; her great anxiety 
to have him acquitted ; a marriage fo contrary to all 


‘though we fhould be unwilling to impute to her this 


‘ceived, but made her efcape, with Bothwell,,to the, : 
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decency, negotiated by means fo odious; everything 
feemed to confirm, that Mary, the flave of her paffion 
for Bothwell, was the partner of his crime, . Even. 


barbarous action, it is impoffible to clear her of the 
moft fhameful weaknefs. But fuch is the frailty of. 

human nature, that the beft characters, under certain 

fatal circumftances, tranferefs at once the bounds of 

wifdom and of duty. 

The guilt of Bothwell, was augmented, by his ins. 
folence, He treated the queen herlelf with the greateft 
brutality ; and endeavoured. to make himfelf , matter 
of the young prince, who had been committed to 
the care of lord Erfkine, lately created.earl of Mar ; 
but he nobly refufed to part with his charge. This 
attempt alarmed the whole nation ; and the principal 
nobility, by whom Bothwell was hated for his over- 
bearing iniolence, met at Stirling, and formed:an 
affociation for protecting the prince, and bringing the: 
murderers of the late king to condign punifhment. 
They foon collected a confiderable number of troops, 
and marched, with the utmoft diligence and fecrecy, 
to furprize the queen and Bothwell in Holy-rood- 
houfe. Their attempt had certainly been fuccefsful, 
had not one of their number informed the queen, of 
their defign. She flighted not the notice fhe had re- 


cattle of Brothwick, which the affociated. lords re- 
folved immediately to befiege. Bothwell fled to the ) 
Marches at the appearance of the.enemy,; and, the 
queen efcaped, in men’s cloaths, to the caftle of 
Dunbar, which was capable of holding out till her 
friends could come to her affiftance. Had Mary 
continued in Dunbar, the army of the ,affociated | 
lords muft have been difperfed for want of pay ; but . 
being joined by a confiderable number of troops,, fhe 
imprudently took the field againft her rebellious fub- 
jects, and marched to Prefton, where the was joined 
by Bothwell. She foon perceived that his, prefence 
was of no advantage to her canfe; for on meeting 
the forces of the enemy at.Carberry Hull, they re- 
fufed to fight in defence of a man who was univer-.. 
fally confidered as the murderer of the, late king. 
Mary was pow obliged to have, recourfe to negotia- 
tion; and Bothwell, perceiving that @he authority of 
the queen was no longer able to protect him, made 
his efcape. to Dunbar, and thence pafied over into 
Denmark, where he was thrown into prifon, loft 
his fenfes, and died in the greateft diftrets. 
Mary finding all hopes of refiftance were vanifhed, 
took the fatal refolution of fubmitting to her enemies, 
and was conducted to Edinburgh amidft the infults 
of the populace. A banner was carried before her, 
on which was painted the murder of her hufband, 
and her fon in tears, imploring the vengeance of 
heaven, She was not permitted to continue. long at 
the palace : the confpirators fent her, under a ftrong 
guard, to the caftle of Liochleven, belonging to 
William Douglas, uterine brother to the earl of 
Murray. This caftle was fituated on a fmall. ifland 
in the middle of a lake, and acceflible only by a 
boat. Here the captive queen was treated with the 
utmoft cruelty, without a fingle friend, to comfort 
her in this fcene of diftrefs, The fufferings of the 
unhappy princefs affected Elizabeth, and fhe re- 
folved to employ all her authority to alleviate her — 
misfortunes, and reduce her rebellious fubjects to 
reafon. She difpatched Throgmorton to Scotland, 
with orders to enquire into the real fituation of Mary, 


and to promife her all the affiftance in her power. 


At the fame time, he was commiffioned to demand 
of the confpirators the liberty. of _ their, fovereign, 
and, in cafe of refufal, to threaten them with the 
refentment of his miftrefs. 

The affociated lords, who were determined to 
humble Mary, refufed the Englifh ambaffador accefs 
to her perfon ; and obliged the unfortunate queen to 
fign an inftrument, whereby fhe refigned the crown 
to her infant fon, who was proclaimed in Edinburgh . 
under the name of James VI. and crowned at Stirling 
. on 
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on the twenty-ninth of July. They alfo forced her 
to fign a fecond inftrument, by which the earl of 
‘Murray was appointed regent during the minority of 
the young king. Murray was Mary’s natural bro- 
ther, an active enterprizing man, and one of the prin 
cipal promoters of the reformation in Scotland. 

Bac the figning of thefe inftruments was not fufi- 
cient to procure Mary her liberty. The confpirators 
feared the confequence of the return of the affections 
of the people at the fight of majefty in diftrefs. 
Murray therefore fumimoned a parliament, and that 
afflembly, after voting fhe was undoubtedly an ac- 
comphce in her hufband’s murder, condemned her to 
perpetual imprifonment, ratified the inftruments fhe 
had figned, acknowledged her fon for their king, and 
Murray for regent. But though no difficulties oc- 
curred in the parliament, many of the nobility were 
difguited at the proceedings of the con{pirators. The 
flicht of Bothwell had tended greatly to alter the 
fentiments of the virtuous part of the nation; the 
fituation of Mary was commilerated, and a power- 
ful party was formed for fupporting the caufe of that 
unfortunate princefs. 

A.D. 1568. But all their endeavours would 
perhaps have been rendered abortive, had not the 
charins of Mary effected her efcape. - George Doug- 
las, brother to the laird of Lochleven, engaged to 
afit her in her flight. He found means to {teal the 
keys of the caftle from his brother’s chamber, and 
while the family were engaged in their devotions, 
opened the gates, conveyed her into a fmall boat, 
and rowed her afhore. The news of her efcape was 
foon known to her friends, who conveyed her to 
Hamilton, where fhe was joined by a great number 
of the nobility. A bond of affociation was imme- 
diately figned for her defence, and Mary, in a few 
days, found herfelf at the head of fix thoufand men. 

She immediately difpatched Bethune, a perfon of 
‘abilities, and one that had been very inftrument.] in 
her releafe, with a letter to Elizabeth, informing her 
of the happy change in her circumftances, and re- 
quefting a body of troops to affift her in reducing her 
rebel fubje@ts. Mary intended to retire to the 
ftronge cattle of Dumbarton, in order to wait the 
arrival of the fuccours expected from England. She 
alfo took fome fteps towards opening a negotiation 
with Murray. But the regent refuted to liften to 
any terms of accommodation that tended to divett 
him of the power he had acquired by ufurpation, 
and both parties prepared to decide the conteft by the 
fword. The regent could collect no more than four 
thoufand men; but notwithftanding the inferior num- 
ber of his army, he took the field againft his fove- 
reign. The two armies met on the thirteenth of May, 
at Langfide, near Glafgow; and a battle was 
foucht, in which Mary’s forces were totally de- 
feated. The unhappy princefs fled with great preci- 
pitation, attended by a few friends, to the borders of 
England. A confultation was now held with regard 
to the meafures fhe ought to purfue, as they would, 
in all probability, determine her future happinefs or 
mifery. It was hoped, that the late interpofition of 
Elizabeth in favour of the Scottifh queen, would in- 
duce her to affift her effe€tually in her diftrefs,; and 
it was therefore determined to pafs over into Eng- 
land; and accordingly the queen, attended with a 
{mall retinue of feventeen perfons, landed at Work- 
ington in Cumberland, and was conducted to the 
caftle of Carlifle in a very honourable manner, by the 
deputy-governor. 

Mary was no fooner landed in England, than fhe 
difpatched a letter to Elizabeth, informing her of the 
unfortunate iffue of the battle of Langfide, -and fol- 
liciting that affiftance fhe had promifed her againit 
her rebellious fubjects. Elizabeth received the letter 
with aftonifhment; and had fhe been left to follow 
the di€tates of her own mind at that inftant, fhe 

"would certainly have complied: with the requeft of 
the Scottifh queen. But Cecil cautioned her again{t 
the danger of fuffering the feelings of humanity to 
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| prevail over the dictates of prudenée: She, howevet, 


difpatched lord Scroop, warden of the Marches, and 
Sir Francis Knolles, vice-chamberlain, to pay her 
compliments to Mary, and to take care that fhe was 
treated with all the refpeét her high birth and royalty 
réquired. 

The privy-council being aflembled; great debates 
ehfued on the manner of proceeding with regard. to 
the Scottifh princefs. To detain her in England 
might, it was thought, be attended with many dif- 
agreeable citcumftances; and to fend her to France 
with ftill more. Humanity would not permit her being 
delivered into the hands of her rebellious fubjects. 
At laft it was agreed by the majority, that fhe fhould 
be detained a prifoner, till fhe had made fatisfaction 
for having afftimed the title and arms of England, 
and proved her innocence with regard to the murder 
of her hufband. ' Mary had certainly entered Eng- 
land without leave from Elizabeth, or procuring any 
fafe condu& ; and from this circumftance, it was de- 
termined by the council, that fhe was actually a pri- 
foner of war. It cannot be denied, that a fovereign 
has power to feize a foreign prince; who enters his 
dominions without a fafe-conduét ; but. there are cafes 
wherein that right deviates into injuftice. In this 
inftance, the circumftances wete rematkaby favour- 
able. Mary had been forced out of her dominions 
by her rebellious fubjeéts, and obliged to take refuge 
in the firft-place that offered. She had no time for 
choice: fhe muft either fubmit to thofe who fought 
her life, or take fhelter in the country of ‘a friend and 
ally. She had alfo received affurances of affiftance 
from Elizabeth; fo that if the detaining of her a 
prifoner was not contrary to the law of nations, it 
was at leaft repugnant to the dictates of humanity. 

Elizabeth balanced, for fome time, between politi- 
cal prudence and generofity. The former at laft pre~ 
vailed ; fhe followed the advite of her-council, and 
informed the queen of Scots, that notwithitanding 
her friendfhip for her, fhe could not, with any de- 
eree of decency, either fee or fupport her, till the 
fhould be cleared of the crimes of which fhe was ac- 
cufed. Mary anfwered, that fhe would willingly 
juftify herfelt before a princefs whom fhe confidered 
asafifter. But Elizabeth reflected that for her to fit 
in perfon as a judge, and pronounce any fenitence, 
would be fubject to many difficulties. The royal dig- 
nity would be wounded when majefty itfelf fubmits 
to punifhment. She therefore declined the office, 
but offered to fend two noblemen, as her commifiien- 
ers, to hear the mutual-charges between her and her 
fubjects. Mary accepted the omer, ahd Elizabeth 
wrote immediately to Murray, charging him, in a 
very peremptory manner, to defilt from any farther 
hoftilities againft the friends of the queen of Scots, 
and to appear in perfon to vindicate his conduct with 
regard to his fovereign, before the commiffioners, 
who were appointed to fit at York for that purpofe. 

A meffage which carried with it all the appearance 
of command, at once furprized and offended Mur- 
ray ; but having always been an abject flave to the 
Englith, and his domeftic enemies being now both 
numerous and powerful, he determined to obey her 
commands ; as the only perfon from whom he could 
hope for affiftance. This refolution was, however, 
ftrongly oppofed in the council, by the moft judici- 
ous of his party. They reprefented that it would cat 
an indelible ftain on himfelf and his couritry, fhould 
he accufe his lawful and native fovereign before a fo- 
reign court of judicature; before perlons who were 
profeffed enemies of the Scottifh nation. But their 
arguments were urged in vain.” Murray was not to 
be diverted from his purpofe ; he paffsd into Eng- 
land, affifted by the earl of Morton, the bifliop of 
Orkney, the lord Lindfey, and the abbot of Dum- 
ferlin. At firft Mary’s caufe appeared triumphant. 
Murray, flattering himfelf that if Mary’s honour 
was not impeached, fhe might be prevailed upon to 
accept of reafonable terms of accomtmodation ; 
whereas if he accufed her of being an accomplice in 
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the murder of Darnley, and fhe fhould afterwards re- 
afcend the throne, inevitable death mutft be the. con- 
fequence. This accufation being omitted, the an- 
{wers of the queen to the arguments of her adverfa- 
ries, were extremely plaufible/ “ How could fhe 
fufpeét, faid her advocate, that Bothwell was the 
murderer of her -hufband, after he had been legally 
tried and acquitted, and after the nobility themfelves 
had follicited her to marry him. .If he was guilty, 
fhe defired he might be punifhed : fhe appealed to the 
laws of her country, and they found him innocent. 
As to her refignation of the crown, it was evidently 
an act of conltraint, and confequently null and void. 
By what right, or on what pretence, could the Scots 
revolt from their allegiance, throw their queen into 
prifon, give her battle, and place her fucceffor on the 
throne. Thete are confeffedly acts of rebellion, and 
punifhed as fuch in every well-governed ftate.” 

Murray perceived the full force of thefe arguments, 
and was now convinced, that he muft either give up 
the conteft, or accufe his fovereign as the murderer 
of her hufband. He chofe the latter, and being af- 
fured that if Mary’s crime was proved in a_ fatisfac- 
tory manner, Elizabeth would immediately declare 
againft her, and give him every reafonable protection 
he could defire, he produced proofs in fupport of the 
moft horrid accufations. Thefe were love-letters 
written by Mary to Bothwell, and a promife of mar- 
riage figned before the trial of that infamous feducer. 
From thefe papers it was fufficiently evident, that all 
the crimes committed by Bothwell, the murder of 
the king, and forcibly carrying off the queen, had 
been ccncerted with her majefty. Mary’s commif- 
fioners were aftonifhed whengthey perceived that 
Murray had minded seWmonies which could 
not be an{fwered, unlefs ‘they could prove that the 
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papers were forged. They. therefore changed their 
fyitem ; they defired that. Elizabeth would bring 
about an accommodation ; and on being informed, 
that the accufations exhibited againft Mary muft be 
firft obviated, they broke off the conferences. The 
friends of Mary have laboured to prove that thefe 
famous letters were forged, and many volumes have 
been written with that intention. The fubject is, 
however, too diffufe, nor indeed is it neceflary to dif- 
cufs the arguments that have been offered. both for 
and againft the authenticity of thefe letters here. Let 
it fuffice to fay, that from a candid examination, the 
proofs brought to prove them forgeries are weak and 
inconclufive. They are alfo the more exceptional, 
as the queen, at a crifis fo affecting to her honour, 
refufed either to acknowledge or deny their authen- 
ticity. 

Every expedient was tried by Elizabeth to prevail 
upon Mary tocontinuethe conferences ; but could 
not prevail, She remained inflexible, and even 
acculed Murray andthe other commiffioners of 
being the murderers of her hufband: but produced 
no proofs againft them. Elizabeth offered to bury 
whatever was paftin oblivion, and negotiate a recon- 
ciliation with her fubjects, provided fhe would re- 
nounce the throne, or even aflociate her fon with her 
in the government, and fuffer the direction of affairs 
to continue in the hands of Murray during the mi- 
nority of the young prince.. But Mary rejeéted the 
propofal with difdain. ‘ My laft words, anfwered 
fhe, fhall be the words of the queen of Scotland.” 

During the abfence of Murray, the Hamiltons and 
the earl of Huntley, whowere fill in arms, had 
taken poffeffion of Glafeow, with a body of feven 
thoufand men, intending to march forward, and in- 
tercept the regent in his return from England. Mur- 
ray had, therefore, recourfe to artifice: he fent Sir 
Robert Melvill to Mary, with propofals of marriage 
between her and the duke of Norfolk, and a ceffation 
of h; ftilities between the two parties in Scotland, She 
aniwered that her repugnance to a new marriage 
fhould give way to the public good, and that fhe 
fhould be ready to receive any. propofal that fhould: be 
recommended by her parliament, and-to make a 
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peace with the rebels ; but at the fame time declared ~ 
fhe would give no definitive anfwer ull fhe was fet at 


liberty, and reftored to the throne of her anceftors, 


She, however, agreed to fend orders to the lords of 
her party to fufpend hoftilities againft Murray till 
further orders. This was the fole point the regent 
had in view; he took advantage of the queen’s or- 
der, and returned to Scotland in fafety. Mary now 
prefled Elizabeth either to enable her to regain pof- 
feffion of her kingdom, or to fuffer her to retire into 
France and feek other refources. The queen evaded 
her requefts, and the unfortunate princefs, whofe 
wit, and infinuating graces, might have created her 
intereft in too many hearts, was removed to Tutbury 
caftle, and guarded with the greateft vigilance. 
~~Norfolk, however, purfued his de- 
Mary. He'was greatly beloved by 
the people, and the farft ee in England in 


fign of marrying 


point of birth and fgytune. He was paffionately 
fond of the Scottifh qugen, but fearful of conclud- 
ing a treaty of that irene without the confent. 
ot his fovereion, he confulted the earls of Arundel, 
Northumberland, Weftmoreland, Suffex, Pembroke, 
and Southampton, who all agreed in advifing him to 
proceed, ‘The principal nobility and gentry engaged 
to fupport him ; and the lord Lumley and Sir Nicho- 
las Throgmorton joined his intereft with great cor- 
diality. It was now agreed to open the affair to the 
earl of Leicefter, Elizabeth’s delared favourite. He 
approved the defign, and wrote to Mary, recom- 
mending the duke of Norfolk for a hufband, and 


ftipulating the following articles for the advantage of 


both kingdoms: “* That Mary fhould attempt no-’ 
thing in confequence of her pretenfions to the Eng- 
lith crown, prejudicial to Elizabeth or her pofterity ; 
that fhe fhould confirm the prefent eftablithed religion 
in Scotland, and grant a free pardon to fuch of her 
fubjeéts as had appeared in arms againft her.”” Mary 
very readily gave her confent to thefe propofals, 
which feemed to open a path to liberty, and the re- 
covery of the crown’ of her anceftors. The kings 
of France and Spain were privately confulted, and 
highly approved of the intended marriage. This 
ftep of confulting foreign princes with regard to a 
treaty he carefully concealed from his own fovereign, 
was highly imprudent, nor could it be deemed en- 
tirely innocent. 

Cecil, fecretary of ftate to Elizabeth, a man of 
great vigilance and integrity, foon got intelligence of 
the defign, and the queen one day told Norfolk to 
take care on what pillow he laid his head, She af-— 
terwards fent for the duke, upbraided him fharply for 
prefuming to engage in a treaty without her know- 
ledge, and commanded him, upon his allegiance, to 
proceed no farther. The duke promifed to obey her | 
commands ; but retired from court without taking 
leave, and repaired to his feat in Norfolk. .He was 
fo greatly beloved in that county, that he could eafily 
have affembled a confiderable army in his defence , 
but his loyalty would not permit hina to take up anms 
againft his fovereign. He fet out on his return to 
the court, but was arrefted at St. Albans and fent to 
the Tower. All who had been privy to the defign 
were alfo taken into cuftody; but as they unani- 
moufly agreed in declaring, that the marriage had 
been propofed by Murray, and that it was never in- 
tended to be concluded without Elizabeth’s confent, 
they were fet at liberty. 

The imprifonment of fo many of the nobility 
greatly alarmed the nation, and feveral fufpicious af- 
femblies were held in the north, where Mary was the 
idol of the people. Lord Suflex, prefident of York. 
was not ignorant of thefe meetings, nor of the incli- 
nation of the northern inhabitants. He fent for the 
earls of Northumberland and Weftmoreland, who 
thought proper to pay no regard to the fummons ; 
but being alarmed at their danger they flew to. arms 
without waiting for a fupply of men and money, 
which they had been promifed by the duke of Alva, 
governor of the Netherlands.’ The infurgents om 
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A.D. 1570: 
ceeded immediately to Durham, tore the biblé and» 
common prayer book in the public morket-place, | 
ereGted a crucifix in the cathedral, and caufed mafs 
to be openly celebrated in an affembly of above fix 
thoufind perfons. The rebel army now became very 
numerous, and a party of five hundred horfe were 
detached to releafe the queen of Scotland from her 
confinement in Tutbury caftle; but that princels 
having been removed to Coventry before their arrival, 
the expedition mifearried. The infurgents foon after 
made themfelves matters of Bernard-caftle, and forti- 
fied Hartlepool. . 

While part of their forces, amounting to about 
fifteen thoufand foot and two thouland hortle, were 
employed in thefe operations, the reft, formed into 
fmall detachments, over-ran all Yorkfhire; the royal 
army, commanded by the earlof Suffex, being too 
weak to prevent-their ravages, But the chiefs of the 
rebels finding it impoffible zo furnifh money fufficient 
to pay their troops, the army difperfed. Northum- 
berland fled into Scotland, where he was feized by 
the regent, and committed to the caftle of Lochleven. 
The earl of Weftmoreland was more fortunate; he 
found means to pafs over into Flanders, where he 
lived on a {mall penfion fettled on him by the king 
of Spain. 

A. D.1570. It is faid that Murray had entered 
into a private negotiation with Elizabeth for the 
delivery of the queen of Scots into his hands; and 
as Elizabeth now faw all the dangers which might 
refult from her detention in England, it is not 1m- 
probable but fhe might have been pleafed to have 
been freed from a prifoner who gave her fo much 
inquietude, could it have been effected on any ho= 
nourable and fafe terms. But if this negotiation ever 
exilted, it was fuddenly terminated by the death of 
the regent, who was affaflinated on the twenty-third 
of January, by agentleman of the name of Hamil- 
ton, in revenge for a private injury. 

This event involved Scotland in its former anarchy. 
The death of the regent was no fooner known, than 
a confiderable body of Scots entered England, and 
committed ravages which equalled in cruelty thofe of 

| the moft barbarous times. This expedition feems to 
, have been undertaken merely to provoke the Englifh 
to revenge thefe affronts on all the Scots in general 
and by that means to revive the ancient enmity be- 
tween the two people, and unite all the inhabitants 
of Scotland againft their fouthern neighbours. But 
they were miitaken in their politics : Elizabeth was 
too cautious to be deceived by fo ill-concerted a 
fcheme: fhe declared, that fhe did not think the party 
that fupported the government concerned in the late 
unprecedented infult upon her fubjects, nor inclined 
to think the whole nation criminal. She even offered 
her affiftance to reftore the government to its former 
vigour, and to. redrefs the diforders that had been 
committed by Mary’s friends. She added, that fhould 
her friendly offers be rejeéted, fhe was fufficiently 
prepared to do herfelf juftice, and take a fevere re- 
venge on thofe who had wantonly, and without the 
leaft provocation, infulted her crown and dignity. 

This declaration, which was delivered by Ran- 
dolph, the Englith ambaffudor, to an affembly of 
the ftates, difconcerted all the meafures of Mary’s 
friends ; they were not prepared with an aniwer, and 
obtained a farther time for that purpofé. During 
this interval, both parties exerted all their abilities to 
gain the afcendant. Elizabeth collected an army to 
sive weight to her counfels ; and her ambaffador art- 
fully cherifhed the divifions in Scotland, while he 
feemed to be labouring to promote an union between 
the two parties. Mary’s friends had recourfe to the 
moft provoking farcafms upon Elizabeth and her 
council, in order to urge them to a general rupture. 
At the fame time, they expected confiderable affitt- 
ance from France and Spain, to enable them to op- 

- pofe, with more probability of fuccels, the attempts | 
of the party fupported by the Englith. 
_ The earl of Suffex, who commanded Elizabeth’s ' 
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atmy, received orders to march into Scotland, re- 


venge the injuries fuffered by theit countrymen, and 
influence the election of a regent. The queen’s 
orders were fcrupuloufly obeyed: Suffex feverely 
retaliated on the agereffors the miferies they had in- 
flicted on the Englifh, He was, however, foon after 
recalled, by an agreement with the queen of Scots, 
who ftipulated, that no foreign troops fhould be in- 
troduced into S. otland; and that the Englith rebels; 
who had taken refuge in that kingdom, fhould be 
delivered up by her partizans. The earl of Lenox 
was foon after chofen regent in an affembly of the 
ftates, and Randolph received orders to maintain a 
correfpondence with him. : 

But notwithftanding thefe inftances of partiality to 
Mary’s enemies, Elizabeth fill continued her ambi- 
guous conduct, and maintained the appearance of 
friendfhip with that unfortunate princefs. At the 
requeft of the bifhop of Rofs; Mary’s ambaffador, 


joined with the preffing inftances of fome foreign 


powers, Elizabeth procured a fufpenfion of arms 
between the Scottifh factions, and by that means 
checked the progrefs of the re_ent’s' party, when they 
were on the point of gaining very confiderable ad- 
vantages over their opponents. By this variable 
conduct, Elizabeth artfully fed the flames of civil 
difeord in Scotland, and rendered’ the whole country 
a fcene of horror and defolation. Throgmorton 
{crupled not to load Cecil with the blame of fo,per- 
fidious a conduét ; which, however reconcileable it 
may be to the rules of policy, is totally repugnant to 
all the rules of honour and humanity. 

A.D.1578. The capone powers riow exerted all 
their influence to proctire the enlargement of the 
queen of Scots ; but finding all: their endeavours were 
in vain, pope Pius V. had recourfe to the thunders of 
the Vatican. He publifhed the bull of excommuni- 
cation againft Elizabeth, deprived her of all title to 
the crown, and abfolved her fubjects from their oaths 
of allegiance. A perfon was found hardy enough to 
affix this bull to the gate of the bifhop of London’s 
palace, and to expofe himfelf to death as the reward 
of his zeal. This violent meafure of the Roman 
pontiff being attributed to the intrigues of the queen 
of Scotland, fervéd only to inflame the fatal hatred 
of Elizabeth. The Englifh had long. fince learned 
to defpife the cenfures of St. Peter’s fucceffor. 

The tenets of the puritans, who were now very 
numerous in England, called for the vigilance of the 
queen, equally with the papifts. They were the de- 
clared enemies to epifcopacy, religious ceremonies, 
and every. part of the ancient -worfhip. They con- 
demned the church of England, which, according to 
their language, was infeéted with the wickednels of, 
the Romifh antichrift. An image, the bending of 
the knee, the fign of the crofsin baptifm, a furplice, 
a fquare cap, ftruck them with horror, ‘The {pirit 
of liberty, when blended with the fpirit of fanaticifm, 
becomes extremely formidable in every eftablifhed 
government; and ‘this fpirit of independence with 
which they were animated, rendered them dangerous 
tothe arbitrary méafures purfued by Elizabeth; and 
was-the radical caufe of thofe bloody revolutions 
which afterwards happened in the Englifh govern- 
ment, 

A new parliament, after five years interval, met. 
at Weftminfter on the fecond of April; and it foon 
appeared that the feeds of independence began to 
vegetate in the breafts of feveral of the members. 
Strickland propofed a reformation of the liturgy, 
and particularly an abolition of the fign of the crofs 
in baptifm, The motion was fupported, and feveral 
arguments were ufed to fhew the propriety of the 
parliament’s interfering in religious iubyects. It was 
anfwered, that this was an infringeinent of the right 
of fupremacy ; that the queen alone, a$ head of the 
church, had the power of regulating the ceremonies 
of worfhip, and that it was dangerous for the com- 
mons to interfere in an affair of that kind. It was- 
added, that the members would do well to take warn- 


ing 
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ing from former examples, not to meddle with fuch 
matters. But the puritans were not fo eafily intimi- 
dated from their purpofe: they exclaimed againft the 
oppofition of the courtiers to objcéts of the utmoft 
importance. * The falvation of the foul ({aid they) 
is in queftion ; a confideration to which all the king- 
doms of the earth are nothing in comparifon.” This 
fally of zeal, though highly approved in the houfe, 
did not weaken the general refpeét for the preroga- 
tive. It was determined to petition the queen for 
leave to proceed farther on this fubje€t; and all de- 
bates were, for the prefent, laid afide. 

But Elizabeth was too much offended at the pre- 
{umption of Strickland, to pafs it over in filence. 
She {ent for him to the council, and commanded him 
hot to appcar any more in the. houfe of commons. 
This peremptory order was too violent, even for the 
{ubmiflive parliaments of that age to endure ; It €x- 
cited loud complaints in the houfe, and privileges 
before unclaimed were afferted to belong to the com- 
mons. It was juftly obferved, that Strickland was 
not a private man, but the reprelentative of a multi- 
tude; and that though the queen ought to fupport 
her prerogative, it was limited by the laws : for as 
the fovereign could not of himfelf make laws, fo 
neither could he break them merely from his own 
authority. We fhall fee thefe noble feeds of liberty 
taking deeper root in fucceeding reigns, and acquir- 

_ Ing daily a greater force. They were now unable to 
contend with the authority of Elizabeth. But even 
that arbitrary princefs, finding her exertion of power 
was likely to excite a great commotion, fhe faved her 
honour by giving Strickland permiffion to attend his 
duty in parliament, ¥ 

Thefe proceedings, however harth and alarming, 
did not terrify the puritans. Robert Bell made a 
motion again{t an exclufive patent granted to a com- 
pany of merchants at Briftol. He difplayed the 
dangerous confequences of this meafure, and the 
gteat impediment it gave to the commerce of the 
kingdom. But the general opinion invefted fuch 
extenfive. power in the crown, that thefe efforts of 
natural liberty were not crowned with fuccefs, The 
majority of the members were fo intimidated, that 
though they approved of thefe motions, they did not 
chufe to fupport them. ‘To interfere in matters of 
government was confidered as the moft infufferable 
temerity. So very different were the ideas of the 
conftitution at that time from thofe which foon after 
changed the form of adminiftration. 

During thefe tranfaétions in England, the neigh- 
bouring ftates were ravaged and laid wafte by reli- 
gious wars. The prince of Condé was flain at the 
battle of Jarnac; and his fon, with the young prince 
of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV.: placed at the 
head of the Hugonots. The admiral Colieny, al- 
ways unfortunate, but always formidable in his mif. 
fortunes, conftantly fupported the proteftant party 
againft the royal forces, headed by the ambitious 
Henry de Guife. Elizabeth faw the neceffity of fup- 
porting the Hugonots, whofe interefts were conneéted 
with her own, notwithftanding her hatred of all re- 
bellion, and every {pecies of oppofition to the will of 
the fovereien. Soon after, the whole army of the 
infurgents was defeated at Montcontour, in Poictou, 
and the admiral himfelf dangeroufly wounded. The 
lofs of this battle feemed to have put a final period 
to the attempts of the Hugonots; and the court of 
France, perfuaded that the force of the rebels was 

_ totally annihilated, negle€ted to make any farther 
preparations againft an enemy whom they thought 
could never more be dangerous. But they were 
miftaken. Coligny appeared in another quarter of 
the kingdom, at the head of {o powerful an army, 
that even the capital itfelf was in danger. It was 
now thought proper to have recourfe to negotiation ; 
and a treaty was foon concluded, in which liberty of 
confcience, and a pardon for their revolt, were once 
more granted them, 
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policy, and to finifh by the dagger of affaffination 
what the fword of war had attempted in vain, The 
perfidious Charles carefled the people he intended to 
deftroy. The terms of peace were {tritly obferved ; 
the toleration was regularly maintained ; all attempts 
of the more zealous catholics to infringe it were pu- 
nifhed with feverity ; offices and honours were be- 
{towed upon the principal nobility among the pro- 
teftants; and the court openly declared, that they 
were determined to allow every perfon the free exer- 
cife of his religion, from a perfuafion that there was 


no other method of reftoring the peace of an ex-_ 


hauited country, it being impoffible to’ force the 
confciences cf mankind, 
Elizabeth with propolals of marriage with the duke 
of Anjou; a prince.whofe youth, beauty, and repu- 
tation for valour, it was fuppofed would recommend 
him to a, woman of Elizabeth’s difpofition. The 
artful policy of that princefs appeared in a {tronger 
light at this juncture than ever. She apparently con- 
fented to a project inconfiftent with her views, and 
which fhe never meant to accomplifh, She had, in- 
deed, very powerful reafons for this artful diffimula- 
tion. Her difputes with Spain, with regard to the 
Low Countries, were alone fufficient to make her 
have recourfe to every incident to amufe the court of 
France. But this was not the only motive. The 
partizans of Mary, who had given her fo much un- 
cafinefs, would be difcouraged by the profpect of 
an alliance between France and England. Elizabeth 
knew this, and determined to make ule of the ex- 
pedient, 

The Low Countries felt more feverely than France 
the dreadful fcourge of fuperttitious tyranny, Philip 
was determined to rule thofe commercial provinces 
with a defpotic power, and employed a man well 
qualified to execute his tyrannical defign. Ferdinand 
of Toledo, duke of Alva, was the man feleéted by 
Philip for this purpofe. He had been educated ina 
camp; and having obtained a confummate knowledge 
of the military art, his habits led him to transfer into 
all governments the fevere difcipline of an army. 
This general, about three years fince, had conduéted 
into the Low Countries, trom Italy, a powerful body 
of veteran Spanifh forces, The F lemings, who 
were no ftrangers to his ferocious character, and the 
inveterate hatred he entertained again{t them, were 
{truck with confternation. Nor were they terrified 
in vain. ‘Fhe military executions of that unfeelin 
nobleman are fhocking to humanity, and will hand 
down his name with infamy to the lateft pofterity. 
All the privileges of that people were abolifhed by 
edit ; arbitrary and fanguinary tribunals erected; 
the counts of Egmont and Horne, notwithftanding 
all their merits and paft fervices, were brought to the 
feaffold ; multitudes of all ranks were thrown into 
prifon, and thence delivered over to the hand of the 
executioner. He met withno refiftance; the people 
fubmitted to his power; but this was not fafficient to 
fatisfy his flavith purpofes: he proceeded in his ca- 
reer of cruelty; and nothing was heard of but con- 
fifcation, imprifonment, exile, torture and death, 

Driven to defpair, great numbers of the F lemings 
took refuge in England, where they were protected 


by Elizabeth, and where they eftablithed their ufeful - 


manufactures, for which they had long been famous. 
It was impoffible for the violent government of Alva 
to be of any long continuance, without exciting 
fome dreadful commotion. Elizabeth declared, fhe 
could not behold the deftruction of a whole people 
without affording them affiftance. She accordingly 
feized a large fum of money which fome Geno.ie 
merchants were fending to Alva, for the payment of 
his forces. This reduced him to have recourfe to the 
moft oppreffive meafures, which {till farther ani- 
mated the Flemings againft the Spanith “ govern- 
ment. 


Exafperated ; 


Defpairing of eyer being able to reduce the Hugo- 
nots by force, it was determined to have recourfe to — 


An embaffy was fent to. 


—————— 


_ the duke of Norfolk, 


x 
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Exafperated beyond the bounds of reafoh, Alva 
determined to raife difturbances in England. He 
accordingly ‘opened a fecret correfpondence with 
Mary, queen of Scots, by means of one Rodolphi, 
a Florentine merchant, who had refided many years 
in London, and managed all the intrigues between 
the catholics andthe court of Rome. It was agreed 
that a powerful army of Spanifh troops fhould be 
landed in England, and at the fame ume, an infurrec- 
tion fhould be excited in the heart of the kingdom. 
But Alva being perfuaded that the attempt could not 
poffibly fucceed unlefs fome Englifh nobleman of -au- 
thority could be found to head the infurgents, and 
infpire them with courage ; and no perfon appeared 
fo proper for this purpofe as the duke of Norfolk. 
Mary, who was now {ufficiently convinced of Eliza- 
beth’s duplicity, and defpaired of ever recovering 
her crown, or even her liberty, by pacific meafures, 
readily embraced the offer: while Norfolk, unable 
to recover the favour of Elizabeth, agreed to violate 
the promife he had made of breaking of all corref- 
pondence with Mary. He engaged in this new con- 
{pracy ; the promife of marriage was renewed be- 
tween them; but he ftill Aattered himielf that there 
was nothing criminal in his actions, as his fole view 
was that of obtaining the queen’s confent to marry 
the captive princefs. In confequence of the duke’s 
confent, three letters were wrote in his name by Ro- 
dolphi, one to Alva, another to the pope, and a third 
to the king of Spain; but Norfolk, though very 
defirous of delivering Mary from confinement, re- 
fufed to fign them. He could only be prevailed 
upon to fend Baker, one of his confidents, to the 
Spanifh ambaflador, to vouch for their being authen- 
tic. The {cheme was embraced with great alacrity 
by Alva and the pope, and every thing feemed to 
wear a very promiling appearance, 

Thefe proceedings could not long remain concealed 
in fo prying:a court as that of Elizabeth. Rodolphi, 
indeed, was beyond the reach of the Englifh council, 
but one Bayley, a fervant to the queen of Scots, 
whom Rodolphi had difpatched with letters to Mary, 
the bifhop of Rofs, the duke of Norfolk, and the 
lord Lumley, was feized at Dover immediately upon 
his landing, and the letters fent to lord Cobham, 
governor of the cinque ports; who being a friend to 
fuffered the bifhop of Rofs to 
change the letters for others of lefs importance. Wal- 
fingham, Elizabeth’s minifter at Paris, had obtained 
fome intelligence of this affaair, and was perpetually 
alarming his miftrefs with accounts of plots forming 
againft her by Mary’s party. . The letters delivered 
by lord Cobham, contained no traces of any fecret 
defigns againft the government, and. fufpicions were 
entertained by the miniftry, that thefe were other 
letters which had not reached their hands. Bayley 
was therefore fent for to the council, and foon 
brought to confefs all he had Jearned from Rodolphi, 
and that the original paquet he had brought over was 
in the pofleffion of the bifhop of Rofs. 

Fearful of the confequence, and fufpefting that 
his public charaéter would not protect him, that pre- 
late had wifely fecreted all his papers of any conte- 
quence ; and on the thirteenth of May, after under- 
going a ftriét examination before a committee of the 
council, he was given in cuftody to the bifhop of 
Ely. Sir Thomas Stanley, Sir Thomas Gerrard, 
and one Rolfton were committed to the Tower .on 
fufpicion. Hitherto nothing had appeared that could 
greatly effect the duke of Norfolk ; but a fubfequent 
tranfaction completed his ruin. 

Mary was very defirous of fending a fum of money 
to lord Herries, and her partizans in Scotland ; and 
Norfolk undertook to convey it to Bannifter, a fer- 
‘vant of his inthe north, who was to find fome CM: 
dient to have it delivered to lord Herries. The fer- 
vant, to whom the money was intrufted, not being 
in the fecret, and judging from the weight and fize 
of the box that it was full of gold, carried it, toge- 
ther with a letter he was charged with to Bannifter, to 
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Cecil, now lord Burleigh. Upon thedifcovery Bannifter 
and Hickford, the duke’s fecretary; were apprehend- 
ed, and brought before the council. On being threat- 
ened with the torture they immediately confefled_ the 
whole, and as Hickford, though ordered to burn all 
Mary’s letters, had concealed them under the mats of 
the duke’s chamber, the miniftry becamé poffeffed 
of fufficient evidence againft his matter, 

A.D. 1571. Ignorant of the difcoveries made by 
Hickford, the duke, when cited beforé the council, de- 
nied every article of the charge brought againft him, 
and though exhorted to merit the mercy of his fo- 
vereign by a full confeffion, he perfevered in his firft 
declaration. He wastherefore fent to the Tower, 
and after being convicted of high-treafon, finifhed 
his life upon the feaffold. He died with great calm- 
nefs and conftancy, and was fincerely regretted by 
the people, by whom he was greatly beloved. He 
had acquired their affections by his benefitence, ge- 
nerofity, and affability. His anceftors had long been 
confidered as the leaders of the catholics; and this 
hereditary attachment, joined to the alliances of 
blood, had procured him the friendfhip of the moft 
confiderable men of that party; but as he had been 
educated among the reformers, was fincerely devoted 
to their principles, and maintained that ftrié& deco- 
rum ‘and regwlarity of life by which the proteftants 
were at that time diftinguifhed ; he thereby enjoyed 
the real felicity of being popular even in the moft 
oppofite fa€tions. The height of his profperity alone 
was the caufe of his misfortunes, and engaged him 
in attempts from which his virtue and prudence 
would naturally have forever kept him ata diftance, 

Very little alterations had happened in Scotland. 
during thefe tranfa€tions : that unhappy kingdom 
{till remained in a ftate of anarchy. Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who commanded in the caftle of Edinburgh, 
having declared for Mary, the lords of her party, 
encouraged by his countenance, made themfelves 
mafters of the capital, and carried on a vigorous war 
again{t the regent, who was obliged to retire to. Stir- 
ling, The infurgents followed, and made themfelves 
matters of his perfon; but percieving his friends at 
the head of a confiderable body of troops, were advan- 
cing, they immediately put him to death, The earl of 
Mar was chofen regent in his room; but that noble- 
man found it impoffible to govern fo divided a coun- 
try. At laft the two courts of France and England, 
ordered their minifters to negotiate a ceffation of 
arms, which they accordingly effected. But this 
tranquillity was of no long duration ; Mar foon after 
died of grief for the diftraéted ftate of his country, 
and the earl of Morton elected to the regency. This 
nobleman had always been directed in his meafures by 
Elizabeth, and it was now determined to fupport ef- 
fe€tually the party at the head of which he was placed. 
Sir Henry Killigrew was accordingly fent embaffador 
into Scotland, where he found the partizans of Mary 
fo difcouraged by the difcovery of Norfolk’s confpi- 
racy, that they were glad to fubm‘t to the royal au- 
thority, and accept an indemnity for all paft of- 
fences. CaS LE 

France was now the theatre of cruelty, hardly 
equalled in the moft barbarous ages. The deceitful 
peace granted to the Hugonots was pregnant with 
horrors that fhock humanity. Charles, the more ef- 
fe€tually to lull the proteftants into a fatal, fecurity, 
offered his fifter in marriage to the prince of Navarre, 
and great preparations were made for celebrating thé 
nuptials with uncommon fplendor.  Deceived by 
thefe perfidious arts, the leaders of the Hugonots 
flocked to Paris to be fpectators of a ceremony which 
they imagined would for ever By a period to the civil 
wars which had fo long wafted their country. The 
queen of Navarre died fuddenly foon after her arri- 
val, not without the moft violent fufpicion of poifon 5 
and the admiral was dangeroufly wounded by a bafe 
affaffin as he was returning to his lodgings. Charles, 
however, by redoubling his diffimulation, was {till 
able to retain the Hugonots in their fatal fecurity. He 

Gece vifited, 
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vifited the admiral, expreffed the greateft concern for 
his misfortune, and prorifed to take the fevereft ven- 
geance on the affaffin, and all his abettors, The eve 
of St. Bartholomew was appointed for putting in 
execution this.horrid fcheme. The duke of Guile, 
who was as the head of this infernal enterprize, com- 
municated the king’s intention to the intendant of 
Paris, who ordered the captains of the different 
wards, to arm the citizens privately, and when the 
alarm ‘was given, to place Viehts in their windows, 
break into the houfes of the Hugonots, and put them 
all to the fword without diftinétion. About midnight, 
when the whole city was wrapt in darknefs, and the 
unfufpeGting victims folded in the arms of fleep, the 
fatal alarm was given, and the catholics began the 
horrid butchery. The hatred they had long bore to 
the proteftants fteeled their breafts againft the feel- 
ings of humanity, and all conditions, ages, and fexes, 
fufpeéted of any propenfity to that religion, were In- 
volved in an undiftinguifhed ruin. The ftreets of 
Paris flowed with blood, and the catholics, after all 
their detefted vi€tims were deftroyed, exercifed on 
their dead bodies all the rage of the moft licentious 
brutality. They feemed to regret that the work of 
death was over. Above five hundred gentlemen of 
rank and fortune perifhed in this maflacre; and 
near ten thoufand of inferior condition. Among the 
former were admiral Coligny, his. fon-in-law 
Teligni, Sobize, Rochefoucaut, Pardillon, Piles, 
Lavardin ; all perfons ‘diftinguifhed by ‘their births 
and talents, and whofe only crime was their religion. 


Nor was the court of Paris yet fatiated with blood. — 


Orders were immediately difpatched to all the pro- 
vinces for continuing the fanguinary facrifice. The 
people emulated the fury of the capital, and the pro- 
teftants in Meaux, Orleans, Trope, Bourges, An- 
gers, Tholoufe, Rouen, Lyons, and other cities, 
were butchered in the fame inhuman manner, Even 
the young king of Navarre, and his coufin the prince 
of Condé, were devoted to deftruétion by the duke 
of Guife. Charles, however, would not fuffer the 
fentence to be executed ; though he obliged them to 
purchafe their fafety by a feeming change in their re- 
Neion. . 

Charles himfelf when he came ferioufly to reflect 
on this’ inhuman maffacre was ,fhocked with the 
thought, and endeavoured to conceal from the’ eyes 

of the world his barbarous perfidy. He pretended 
that a confpiracy of the Hugonots againft his perfon, 
was fuddenly difcoveréd, and that the (feverity they 
fuffered flowed entirely from neceflity. 
to bury in oblivion a tranfaétion that. is fhocking at 
once to religion and humanity. _ Fenelon, the French 


ambaffador at London, abhorred the treachery, and | 


did not hefitate to exprefs his grief. He blufhed, he 
faid, to bear the name of a Frenchman. © Being, how- 
ever, ordered to juftify the court of France, he de- 
manded an audience of Elizabeth. He repaired to 
court, which feemed plunged in the aby{s of forrow. 
An aweful filence reigned through all the chambers 
of the royal apartment. ; 
mourning, were ranged on each fide, and allowed 
him to pafs without interruption. Sorrow and indig- 
nation were painted in every conntenance, and de- 
clared, in the ftrongeft language, the fentiments of 
the Englifh nation. The queen heard his apology 
with great coolnefs, and calmly anfwered, that fup- 
pofing there had been a confpiracy formed by the 


proteftants, it was not neceffary to have recourfe to |} 


fuch' cruel methods ; that the fame force that had 
murdered fo many defencelefs men, might eafily have 
fecured their perfons; and that by proceeding in a 
legal manner, diftinctions might have been made-be- 


tween the guilty andthe innocent ; that Coligny, in |} 


particular, who was dangeroufly wounded, could not 
have fled from the juftice of his “prince ; that cruel 
affaflins were not the proper executors of juftice ; 
the fword fhould not be put into the Hands of a fero- 
cious multitude. She added, the futuréconduct of 
the king would mote fully “difplay his real intentions , 
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He wifhed | 


| land in’ the beginning 
/ mafter both of the Brilland Flufhing. ‘This fuccefs 
| raifed the {pirits of the Flemings ; they flocked to his 
The nobility, clad in deep ]] 


and that, inthe mean time, fhe fhould proceed no 
farther than to lament the rigour, with which he had 
treated his fubjects. Elizabeth well knew the power 
of the Guifes, and their attachment to the queen of 
Scotland. She was therefore unwilling to break with 
a court that was capable of giving her fo much “un- 
eafinefs. _ 

But though Elizabeth fo cautioufly avoided coming 
to extremities with Charles, whofe union with the 
courts of Spain and Rome for the, extirmination of 
the proteftants, cave her fo much anxiety, fhe afford- 
ed protection to all the unhappy fugitives, who, on 
receiving intelligence of the maffacre of their bre- 
thren, fled into England, and when the French am- 
baffador made a propofal from his mafter, to have 
them delivered up as rebellious fugitives, fhe plainly 
toldhim, that humanity would not fuffer her to re- 
fufe an afylum tofo many wretches, who were driven 
by the barbarity of their enemies to feek refuge in 2 
foreign country. 

Nor did fhe neglect the neceffary meafures for her 
own defence. She prepared for that attack which 
feemed inevitable from the combined power and vio- 
lence of the catholics. She fortified Portfmouth ; 
augmented her fleet ; exercifed her militia ; cultivat- 
ed popularity with her fubjefts; difcharged the fums 
fhe had borrowed; and paid the debts which her fa- 
ther and brother had contracted. By thefe prudent 
meafures fhe gained the love and efteem of her peo- 
ple, who were willing to facrifice their lives and for- 
tunes in her defence, The nobility 2n1 gentry of- 
fered to levy an army of twenty-two thoufand foot, 
and four thoufand horfe, tranfport them into France, 
and maintain them fix months at their own expence, 
in order to affift the Hugonots to retaliate on their 
perfidious enemies the miferies they had fuffered. 
When a nation is thus united, little is to be feared 
from the attempts of a foreign enemy. ° 

The fame principles which engaged her to affift 
the Hugonots in France, pleaded ftrongly in favour 
of the diftreffed proteftants in the Low-Countries ; 
but the great power of Philip rendered her more 
cautious inher proceedings. That monarch fent an 
ambaffador to “London, with remonftrances againft 
the conduct of Elizabeth. He ‘complained that many 
of the Flemifh exiles; who infefted the feas, and 
robbed his mafter’s fubjects, were protected in Eng- 
land, contrary to the treaties fubfifting between the 
two courts. Unwilling to engage in an open rupture 
with Spain, Elizabeth publifhed a proclamation, 
commanding all the Flemings, fufpected of rebellion, 
to depart the kingdom. But this was far from an- 
fwering the views of the Spaniards. : Driven to def- 
pair, thefe wretched exiles undertook the moft dan- 
gerous expedients. William Vandermark, a perfon 
of diftinction in the Netherlands, having colleéted a 
confiderable number of his countrymen, left Eng- 


of April, and made ‘himfelf 


ftandard, and before ‘the end of the’ year, he was 
joined by the greater part of the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand. nade 

William of Naflau, prince of Orange, put him- 


| felf at the head of the confederates, who formed, in 
| procefs of time, the moft powerful republic ‘in Eu- 
| rope. 


_ The duke of Alva, after being repulfed at 
the fiege of Alcmaer, refigned his government. Ten 
thoufand proteftants delivered up to the executioner 
in the fpace of five years, were to him a fubjet of 


} triumph! So totally infenfible was he to every prin- 
ciple of humanity, and to the gentle temper, of the — 


gofpel of peace! His facceffors could not heal thefe 


wounds, which eternal hatred had taught to rankle. 
PaO 1593. 


The prince of Condé, and foon after him the 
had extorted from them, Under thefe two chiefs 


the 
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The Hugonots in France were fo. 
| far from being crufhed from the late maffacre, that 
| they foon became more powerful and violent than 
| ever. . nae 
| king of Navarre, retracted the abjuration that fear 
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the Hugonots were in a condition of revenging the } 
blood of their brethren ; and every thing again re- | 


lapfed into confufion. ‘The cathclics had, for fome 
time, clofely befieged Rochelle, the bulwark of the 
proteftants in France. The Hugonots made the 
moft defperate yefiftance;.and the duke of Anjou, 
who commanded the catholic army, loft twenty-four 
- thoufand mén, without making any confiderable:pro- 
erels in the fiege. Anjou now perceived he had wn- 


dertakena tafk he was unable to perform; and fin- 


cerely withed that fome incident might happen to 
preferve his honour, His defires were fulfilled; Ad- 
vice arrived of his being elected king of Poland; and 
he immediately concluded a treaty with the inhabitants 
of Rochelle, in which their allies of Nifmes and Mon- 
taubon were comprehended. 

A..Di i574. Exafperated: at this mifcarriage, 
Charles called aloud for new feverities; but before 
he could carry them into execution, he paid the debt 
of nature on the thirtieth of May, in the twenty- 
fifth year of his age, after having rendered his name 
odious to all the world, and thrown an eternal ftain 
of infamy upon his country. He died without iffue, 
and was fucceeded in the throne by his brother 


Henry, duke of Anjou, who had lately been elected | 


king of Poland. ’ 

The affairs of Ireland, where the pope’s depriva- 
tory bull had very fatal effects, gave Elizabeth great 
uneafinefs, She faw:noend to the expence of fup- 
porting an army among a ferocious and bigotted 
people. . The earl of Effex, an active young noble- 
man, offered a propofal to the queen, for putting an 
end to the troubles in that ifland.. Elizabeth accepted 
the offer; and it was agreed, that the earl. fhould 
tran{port: to Ireland two hundred horfe,, and four 
hundred foot, and maintain them there at his own 
expence ; that thefe forces fhould at againft the 
rebels for two years, the queen furnifhing the fame 
number during that period; and that the earl fhould 
receive the commiffion of captain-general for feven 
years. In confideration of this fervice, the queen 
agreed to inveft him with half the lordfhips of Clan- 
deboy, Ferney, and other lands of a great extent, 
which he agreed to people with as many foldiers as 
the queen fhould think proper to maintain on the 
other half of thefe lordthips.. The expence of main- 
taining the fortifications was to be equally. divided 
between the queen and the earl. Effex was fo fond 
of this command, which placed him on the footing 
of a prince,’ that he borrowed ten thoufand pounds 
of Elizabeth, upon a mortgage of his lands in Effex; 
and landed in Ireland about the latter end of Auguft, 
accompanied by the lords Dacres and Rich, three 
fons of the lord Norris, and many. other gentlemen 
of diftinétion, who ferved under. him as volunteers: 
He met with almoft every difficulty that could be 
expected from an attempt of this kind... The lord 
deputy Fitz-Williams, thinking the command of 
Effex an encroachment on his own authority, fecretly 
favoured the rebels, and greatly increafed ‘the ob- 
ftru€tions that naturally oppofed the execution of 
this defign. The ear} foon perceived that the reduc- 
tion of the rebels, while clandeftinely affifted by the 
Englifh, was a tafk beyond his power. He, how- 
ever, exerted all his abilities, but in vain: he was 
obliged to return to England, after having fpent the 
greater part of his fortune. 

A.D. 1575. Henry Il. who afcended the throne 
of France on the death of his brother, carried on the 
war with vigour againft the Hugonots, who were 
now more formidable than: ever; but foon found 
himfelf obliged to grant them a truce for fix months, 
under the mediation of Elizabeth. This. was the 
fifth pacification made with the Hugonots 5» but the 
terms were fo difgraceful to the crown of France, 
that the duke of Guife made no fcruple to condemn 

enly the meafures and maxims of his fovereign. 
That old and daring leader embraced this opportunity 
of forming his party into a regular and. confiftent 
body, and laid the foundation of that famous league, 


* 
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which, without paying any, regard.to the royal autho4 
rity, aimed at the total extirpation of the Hugonots: 
Henry faw the confequence, and laboured affiduonfly 
to adopt a new plan, by acting as arbitrator betweert 
the two parties, and, by balancing their power, to 
reduce both to a dependence upon himfelf. But all 
his attempts were rendered abortive. . France was 
reduced to fo wretched a condition by the former 
feverities of her princes, that toleration could be no 
longer practifed; and an edict for liberty of con- 
{cience, which would; probably, have fatisfied the 
proteftants, inflamed the refentment of the Catholics, 
and threatened the kingdom with anarchy. 
A.D.1576. The. prince of Orange fill fup- 
ported the confederacy of Holland and Zealand 
againft all the attempts of Lewis Zuniga, who tuc- 
ceeded the duke of Alva in the government. of the: 
Netherlands. But finding it would be impoffible to 
continue the oppofition- much longer without fome 
foreign affiftance, he fent a deputation to Elizabeth, 
imploring her protection ; and offering to acknow- 
ledge her for their fovereign, if the would engage in 
their defence. The queen rejected a fovereignty 
which fhe could not fupport without carrying on the 
moft, dangerous wars 5 but promifed to ‘ufe all her 
influence in negotiations with Philip in their favour: 
An ambaflador was accordingly difpatched to the 
court of Spain; but Philip found means to evade a 
categorical anfwer, and the war continued, to, rage 
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with as much violence.as ever: .An accident delivered 
the Hollanders, when they were driven to the very 
brink -of, deftruction:.. Ziniga..died fuddenly ; and 


the Spanifh, troops, difcontented for want, of pay, 
and licentious for want of a proper commander, 
broke out ifto the.moft. dreadful mutiny.....Chey 
facked and plundered the cities of, Antwerp. and 
Maeftricht, and maffacred near feventeen thoufand 
perfons of all ages and fexes; nor was there any pofli- 
bility of preventing their dreadful outrages: They 
menaced all the cities of the Low Countries with the 
fame fate. Alarmed at the deftruction that awaited 
them, all the provinces, that of Juxembourg ex- 
cepted, engaged in an affociation for their mutual 
defence; and difpatched a deputation to the prince 
of Orange, imploring his protection, and requefting 
that he would put him(elf at their head. Conferences 
were immediately opened at Ghent; and-an union 
was formed between the provinces, called the Pacif- 
cation of Ghent. By this treaty, which was fioned 
on the eighth, of November, the contracting parties 
declared, that they had entered into this union for the 
defence of the laws and, liberties. of their country, 
again{t the encroachments, oppreffions and cruelties, 
long exercifed on them by the Spaniards, At the fame 
time, they declared, that, notwithftanding this treaty, 
they were {till willing to acknowledge the king of 
Spain’s authority, provided he would govern them 
according to the ancient laws, This union being 
formed, the fortrefles raifed by the duke of Alva, to 
keep the Netherlands.in fubjection, were every where 
demolifhed ; and the nobility and clergy foon after 
affembled at Bruffels, and took a folemn oath to ob- 
ferve inviolably the articles of the affociation: Philip 
was, now reduced to, the mortifying alternative of 
either governing according to the laws eftablifhed by 
his predeceffors, or content himfelf with the bare title 
of fovereign, while the regal authority was. exerciled 
by, others. as 

The troubles of Ireland ftill continuing, the earl 
OF Effex was fent back to that kingdom, with the 
title of earl-marfhal, in the room of Sir Nicholas 
Bagnal. But he foon perceived, that notwithftanding 
his new dignity, he. was little more than a private 
officer, He, however, exerted all his abilities to re- 
duce. that turbulent people to, order, but without 
effet; and he died a few months after his arrival, 
not without fufpicion of haying been poifoned by 
fome of the creatures of the earl of Leicefter, who 
was his declared enemy. What tended to give weight 


|| to ‘this conjecture, was the imprudent behaviour of 


Leicefter 
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Leicefter himfelf, who ittimediately divorced his own 
wife, and iarried the widow of the earl of Effex. 

A.D. %577. Don John of Auttria, famous for 
the glorious victory he had obtained over the Turks 
at Lepanto, was made governor of the Netherlands. 
He was naturally of an afpiring genius, and, encou- 
raged by the fuccefs that had hitherto attended him 
in all his undertakings, projected a fcheme for ren- 
dering himfelf one of the moft powerful princes in 
Europe. After reducing the revolted provinces of 
the Netherlands to obedience, he propofed, by the 
affiftance of the pope and the king of Spain, to land 
2 powerful army in England, releafe the queen of 
Scots, and carry into execution the bull fulminated 
~at Rome for dethroning Elizabeth. . The prince of 
Orange, informed of his defign with regard to the 
Scottifh princefs, imparted the fecret to Elizabeth ; 
who, fearing the confequences of his ainbition, no 
Jonger ferupled to affift the oppreffed confederates, 
whofe liberties feemed now to be intimately connected 
with her own fafety. 

But Don John was not formed for healing. the 
difputes in the Netherlands. He fcorned to have 
recourte to lentent meafures ; and not thinking him- 
felf fafe in Bruffels, feized the caftle of Namur. 
This violent proceeding convinced the ftates, that 
they had nothing to expect from their new governor, 
and prepared to defend their liberties, which it was 
fufficiently evident Don John intended to wreft from 
them. They accordingly difpatched the marquis of 
Hautree, and Adolphus Meetkirck, to Elizabeth,‘ to 
vindicate their proceedings, and follicit the loan of 
an hundred thoufand pounds for eight months. Eliza- 
beth very readily granted their requeft, but infifted 
that certain towns ef the Netherlands fhould be 
bound for the payment. At the fame time, fhe en- 
tered into a treaty with them, whereby it was ftipu- 
lated, That the queen fhould furnith them with five 
thoufand foot, and a thoufand horfe, to be paid by 
the Flemings, but commanded by an Englifh gene- 
ral; that this commander fhould have a feat in the 
council of the ftates; that nothing fhould be deter- 
mined concerning war or peace, without previoufly 
imparting it either to the queen or tohim; that they 
fhould enter into no league without her confent; that 
if any difference happened among themfelves, it 
fhould be fubmitted to her arbitration; and that if 
any prince, on any pretence whatever, fhould attempt 
hoftilities againft her, they fhould fend to her affiit- 
ance an army equal to that fhe had employed in their 
defence. 

Elizabeth did not, however, intend to declare 
openly againft Spain. She fent an ambaffador to 
that court, where he prefented a memorial on the 
twentieth of December, importing, that the queen 
by no means intended to break the ancient alliance 
concluded with the houfe of Burgundy; that with 
this view fhe had refufed the fovereignty of Holland 
and Zealand, when offered her; had advifed the 
prince of Orange to return to his allegiance, and 
even threatened him with her difpleafure in cafe of 
refufal. She added, that fhe would {till continue in 
the fame friendly intentions, and exert all her intereft 
to compromife the prefent differences, provided Don 
John, whom fhe could not but regard as her mortal 
enemy, was recalled, fome other prince, more po- 
pular, fubftituted in his place, the Spanifh forces 
withdrawn, and the Flemings reftored to their an- 
cient liberties. If thefe conditions were accepted, 
the queen promifed, if the Flemings {till continued 
obftinate, to join her arms to thofe of the king of 
Spain, and force them to a compliance. Philip, 
who was far from being pleafed with the interpofition 
of the queen, gave an evafive anfwer, but ftill con- 
tinued to furnifh Don John with troops and money. 

During thefe tranfactions on the continent, Eng- 
land enjoyed a profound tranquillity, owing chiefly 
to the prudence and vigour of the queen’s admini- 
ftration, and to the wife precautions fhe employed 
in all her meafures. Firm, but difcreet in her de- 
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portment, fhe fupported the church of England 
without alienating, by perfecution, thofe who refufed 
toembrace its tenets. She eftablifhed no inquifition 
into men’s bofoms ; fhe impofed no oaths of fupre- 
macy, except on thofe who enjoyed places of truft, 
or received emoluments «from the public. Though 
the exercife of all religious worfhip, except that of 
the church of England, was prohibited, fhe con- 
nived at the meetings of the catholics, fhewed lefs 
indulgence to the puritans, and never exercifed the 
feverity of the laws, but to maintain the public or- 
der and tranquillity. Had the courts of France and 
Spain imitated the prudent conduct of the Englith 
princefs, they might have derived from it the utmoft 
advantages, both to church and ftate. 

A.D. 1578. Don John had, by this time,’ con- 
ceived fo thorough a contempt for the ftates, and 
hatred to the Englifh, that he liftened to no propo- 


fition, but that of a vigorous profecution of the war. 


He had even proceeded fo far, as to execute Rat- 
cliffe, a perfon of quality, who had been driven out 
of England on account of his religion; but was un- 
fortunate enough to be taken for a {py fent by Wal- 
fingham to murder Don John. Deaf to all propofals 
for a ceffation of arms, the war was carried on with 
vigour by the Auftrian prince, who was bravely fe- 
conded by Alexander, prince of Parma, one of the 
beft foldiers of that, or any other age. John re- 
ceived from Italy and Spain vait fupplies both of 
men and money; but notwith{tanding his power 
daily increafed, the prince of Orange found means 
to prevail on the city of Amfterdam to declare in his 
favour. Alarmed. at this acquifition, the court of 
Spain offered to recali Don John, and to fubftitute in 
his room either the prince of Parma, the archduke 
Ferdinand, or even the archduke Matthias, provided 
the ftates would return to their duty. The offer was 
refufed, and the operations of war were continued 
with the utmoft fury. .Don John knew that the 
army of the ftates lay in a {trong camp at Rimenant, 
and that they expected a ftrong reinforcement of 
French troops, under the command of the duke of 
Anjou; and that prince Caffimire was advancing to 
join them, with a German army in the pay of the 
ftates. He therefore propofed, in a council of war, 
to attack the enemy before they were joined by their 
reinforcements. This motion was ftrongly oppofed 
by the prince of Parma; but his reafons were not 
thought fufficient, and it was refolved to attack the 
confederate army. The battle was fought with amaz- 
ing perfeverance, and the Englifh and Scotch auxili- 
aries diftinguifhed themfelves in a very particular 
manner: they oppofed the whole Spanifh forces, 
and had it not been for the amazing genius of the 
prince of Parma, Don John’s army muft have been 
inevitably ruined. 

Philip was now convinced that he had every thing 
to fear from the power of Elizabeth. He faw that 
the invafion of England, projected by Don John, 
was at a vaft diftance; and therefore entered into a 
frefh negotiation with the pope, for raifing troubles 
againft Elizabeth in Ireland. One Steukley, a native 
of England, whom the pope had created marquis of 
Leinfter, was engaged to command the expedition, 
and alfo to attempt to deftroy. the royal navy of 
England. Philip, defirous of concealing his being 
concerned in this attempt, it was agreed that it fhould 
be made in the name of his holinefs; and that his 
natural fon, James Boncampagni, fhould be declared 
king of Ireland. Steukley, on his arrival in the 
Tagus, was prevailed upon to accompany Don Se- 
baftian, king of Portugal, in making a defcent in 
Africa againft the Moors. This put a final period 
to the expedition. Steukley and his whole detach- 
ment were cut to pieces, and Don Sebaitian himfelf 
fell by the {words of the infidels. A few of the 
Spanifh and Italian troops, who purfued their courfe 
when Steukeley entered the Tagus, landed in Ireland, 
and animated the Irifh, who were then zealous catho- 
lics, though a barbarous people, to continue in re- 
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bellion to the Englifh. But the enterprize had no |} 
faccefs. The foreign troops were cut in pieces, and 
about fifteen hundred of the Irifh put to death by 
order of the government; a very cruel execution, 
and with which Elizabeth was greatly diffatished. 
A.D! 1480. Hitherto Scotland had been retained 
in tiG alliance with Elizabeth, by the influence of 
Morton the regent, who had alfo reftored the domef- 
tie tranquillity of that unhappy kingdom, But 
among a people regardlefs of laws, and agitated with 
religious controverfies, it could not be expected that 
the authority of a regent could be long fupported. 
Faétions were formed among the nobility, who were 
difeufted with Morton’s avarice; while the clergy, 
whofe narrow revenues were ftill. farther invaded, 
joined the difcontented party, and encreafed the con- 
fufion. Alarmed at his danzerous fituation, and op- 
prefled with the increafing weight of government, 
the regent dropt fome peevifh expreffions, implying 
a defire of being relieved from the care of conduct- 
ing the adminiftration. This. conceffion, whether 
real or pretended, was readily feized by the oppofite 
party, and he was difmifftd from the regency, Mor- 
ton, who flattered himfelf that a general pardon 
which was now pafied, would render abortive all 
the defigns of his enemies, refigned his authority in 
the hands of the young king, who was then only 
eleven years of age. James cetermined to hold him- 
felf the reins of government, and conduét, in his 


-own name, the adminiftration of the affairs of the 


kingdom. ‘The regent feemed at firft determined 
never more to engage in the bufy fcenes of active life 


- But feek in domeftic affairs that tranquillity which 


was not to be found in the hurry of a court, and 
amidft the contentions of turbulent parties. But 
éither his ambition would not fuffer him to continue 
in the fhades of obfcurity, or he did not find in re- 
tirement that tranquillity he expected, for he returned 
again to court, acquired the afcendant in the council, 
and directed as before all the affairs of the adminif- 
tration, but without refuming the title of regent. 
The oppofite party faw their danger, and flew to arms, 
under pretence of refcuing their prince from capti- 
vity. Both parties endeavoured to gain the protec- 
tion of Elizabeth; but that of Morton prevailed, 
and he was fuffered to continue at the head of, the 
adsniniftration. The oppofite party, however, daily 
encreafed, and the power of the regent feemed to be 
laced on a fandy foundation, 

The duke of Guifé embraced the opportunity of 
fapporting the party formed againft Morton, He 
fent over the count d’Aubigney, a defcendant of the 
houfe of Lienox, and coufin-german to the young 
king’s father, to. detach that prince from the Englifh 
interett. D’ Aubigney was poffefted of all the talents 
neceflary for effecting the projected defign. He had 
been educated in France, was poffeffed of an infinuat- 
ing addrefs, and of a pleafing difpofition. Guife 
was not miftaken. D’Aubigney foon gained the af- 
féctions of the young monarch : and joining his in- 
terefts with James Stuart, of the houfe of Ochiltree, 
a-young man of great parts, but of the moft profli- 
gate manners, who was already in great favour with 
the king, he inftilled into the tender mind of James, 
principles of politics and government, very different 
from thofe in which he had been educated. He paint- 
ed, in the moft glaring colours, the great injuftice of 
depofing his mother, and detaining her a prifoner in 
England, James was greatly affected at the fufferings 
his royal parent had endured, and wifhed either to 
refign the adminiftration into her hands, or aflociate 
her with him in the government. Alarmed at the 
great progrefs daily made by this party in Scotland, 
Elizabeth difpatched Sir Robert Bowes to Stirling, 
where James then refided, to warn the king of that 
danger that would inevitably enfue, if he continued 
to liften to the falfe fuggeltions of d’Aubigney now 
created earl of Lenox. 

Defirous, if poffible, of preventing Elizabeth from 
affifting the party of Morton, James fent excufes to | 
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the court of London; but Lenox, perceiving that 
the Englith princefs was determined toruin him, fe- 
folved, if poffible, to overturn the Scottifh govern- 
ment, as the only expedient that remained to fupport 
his intereft. Morton was confidered as the head of 
the oppofite party, and his ruin was therefore necef- 
fary. He was accordingly arrefted at the council 
board, committed to prifon, accufed of being an ac- 
complice in the late king’s murder, and condemned 
to fuffer as a traitor. He confeffed upon his trial 
that he was not ignorant of Bothwell’s defign, but 
denied his having ever given his confent to that attro- 
cious aét. He added, that he fhould have revealed 
it-either to Henry or Mary, had not the danger to 
which he muft have been expofed, deterred him from 
purfuing his defign ; Henry poffeffing neither refolu- 
tion nor conftancy, and Mary appearing to him to 
be an accomplice, in the crime.’ Great intereft 
was made in behalf of Morton. The queen dif- 
patched Sir Thomas Randolph into Scotland, and 
that ambaffador exerted all his influence in favour of 
the late regent. Heeven engaged the earls of Ar- 
oyle, Montrofe, Angus, Marre, and Glencarne, to 
enter into a confederacy for protecting, even by force 
of arms, the life of the prifoner. At the fame time, 
an. Englifh- army moved towards the’ frontiers of 
Scotland, to give weight to the interceffions of the 
ambaffador. The French party faw the danger of 
delaying the execution of the fentence, and Morton 
finifhed his life upon the {caffold. He died with the 
fame conftancy and refolution he had always dif- 
played in every action of his life; and had his pro- 
bity and virtue been equal to his abilities, he might 
have been confidered as one of the mot accomplifhed 
ftatefmen of the age. 

This revolution in Scotland rendered Elizabeth 
extremely uneafy. She knew that her inveterate 
enemy, the duke of Guife, would take every oppor- 
tunity of fupporting the prevailing party , and that 
the popifh faction in England would readily join in 
any attempt to difturb the government. She was 
alfo fearful left Philip, who feemed defirous of fup- 
porting the caufe of Mary, might embrace the op- 
portunity of affifting the king’s party in Scotland, in 
revenge for the reinforcements of troops, fhe had 
fent into the Low-Countries. 

A: D. 1580. During thefe tranfactions, the pa- 
pifts were not idle in endeavouring to difturb_ the 
tranguillity of England, Seminaries had for fome 
time been eftablifhed at Douay, Rheims, and Rome, 
for the education of Englifh youth intended for the 
priefthood , fome f{pecies of literature being . confi- 
dered as abfolutely neceffary to fupport the doctrines 
of the Romifh church, againft the attacks of the 
proteftants. Thefe feminaries fent over every year a 
colony of priefts, who having imbibed all the abfurd 
tenets of the catholics, maintained them with all 
the force of bigotted enthufiaim. They had imbibed 
the ftrongeft defire of obtaining the crown of mar-. 
tyrdom, and therefore were not to be deterred from 
propagating their principles by any dangers, fatigues 
or dufferings. They endeavoured to periuade the peo- 
ple, that Elizabeth, who had been folemnly and 
publicly anathematized by the holy father, fhould be 
treated as an ufurper, a {chifmatic, a heretic ; that 
no faith fhould be held with princes whom the 
church had excommunicated, and that it was lawful 
to effectuate the purpofe by fedition, by rebellion, 
and even by afiaffination. Parfons and Campian, 
two jefuits famous for their abilities in cafuiftry and 

revarication, were the great f{upporters of thefe de- 

teftable principles. The latter was foon after de- 
tected in treafonable practices, and publickly ex- 
ecuted, 

While England was alarmed by the practices or the 
catholics. Sir Francis Drake returned from his voy- 
age round the world. ‘This intrepid feaman was a 
native of Devonfhire ; and introduced at court by 
the vice-chamberlain Hatton, on propofing to psis 
into the South Seas through the ftreights of Magel- 
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lan, a voyage till that time unattempted by the Eng- 
lifh. Drake’s fleet confifted only of the five follow- 
ing vefitls, for none of them deferved the name of 
fhips : the Pelican, of an hundred tens, commanded 
by himielf; the Elizabeth of eighty tons, under 
captain John Winter ; the Marygold, a bark of 
thirty tons, commanded by captain John Thomas ; 
the Swan, a fly-boat of thirty tons, under captain 
John Chefter; and the Chriftopher, a pinnace of fif- 
teen tons, under captain Thomas Moon. On board 
this fmal] {quadron were enabarked one hundred and 
fixty-four men, and the gallant admiral failed on a 
voyage, which, with fuch fmall fhips, would, even 
in our times, be confidered as avery rafh undertake 
ing, He foon found that his veffels were too fimall 
for the tempe{tuous feas near the ftreights of Magel- 
Jan, and entered the pacific ocean with only his own 
fhip. During his cruifes in the South fea, he took a 
prodigious booty from the Spaniards, who expected 
no enemy in that diftant part of the world. He 
facked and plundered the town of Arica, and in one 
fhip took four hundred pounds: weight of Baldivian 
gold. Hardly any oppofition was made by the Spa- 
niards; Drake eafily loaded the Pelican with gold, 
filver, and precious ftones. But he foon after learn- 
ed that the vice-roy of Peru had fitted out two large 
fhips, and fent them to cruize near the ftreights of 
Magellan, in order to intercept him in his return, A 
new paflage was therefore to be attempted, as he was 
in no condition to fight the two Spanifh fhips fitted 
out tointercepthim. He firft endeavoured to find a 
paflage by the north of California, but failing in 
that enterprize, he failed for the Eaft Indies, and re- 
turned fafely by the Cape of Good-Hope. The re- 
turn of Drake animated the Englifh, who were now 
defirous of fharing in the riches of South America; 
and his name became celebrated on account of his 
bold and fortunate attempt. 
~ It was, however, apprehended that this attack 
upon the Spanifh territories in South America, would 
occafion an Open war with Spain, an event. which it 
was thought fhould, if poffible, be avoided at this 
juncture, It was therefore moved in the council, 
that the queen fhould difown the enterprize, punith 
Drake, and reftore the treafure. But Elizabeth re- 
jected the propofal; fhe loved valour, and determined 
to protect that intrepid feaman, againft all. the machi- 
nations of his enemies. She accepted.a banquet from 
him on board the fhip which had performed fo, me- 
morable a voyage, and conferred on the commander 
the honour of knighthood, The Spanifh ambaffa- 
dor did not fail to make complaints. againft what he 
called the piraces of Drake. But he. was told by 
Elizabeth, that no treaty with his catholic majefty 
excluded her fubjects from trading in the South Seas, 
that fhe could not, confider all: South America as the 
property of the king of Spain, as he held it by no 
better title than a donation from the bifhop of Rome, 
who having no right over thofe countries himfelf, 
could convey none to another, and whofe authority 
both in temporal and civil matters fhe difowned. She 
added, that the infignificant ceremonies practifed by 
the Spaniards in taking 
tracts of land in America, fhould never preclude her 
from fending coloniés thither, nor would fhe even 
fubmit to fuffer the ocean’ to be claimed.as. the pro- 
perty of any prince or perfon. She, however, ordered 
part of the treafure to be reftored to Pedro Sebura, 
a‘ Spaniard, who pretended to be an agent from the 
merchants whofe effects Drake had feized.; but un- 
derftanding afterwards that Philip. had fequeftered 
the,money, fhe refufed to make any. farther _reftitu- 
tion, © 
“AS DI1g8r.* The great expences that had attended 
the government, obliged Elizabeth to calla. parlia- 
ment, who granted the queen a fupply. of one fub- 
fidy and two fifteenths, and enaéted {everal laws. for 
the fecurity of the government, chiefly againft. the 
attempts of the catholics, who had occafioned many 
difturbances, It was enacted, that whoever recon- 
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poffeffion of fuch immenfe. 
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ciled any perfon to the church of Rome, or was him. 
felf reconciled, fhould be guilty of treafen: to fay 
mafs was fubject to penalty of a year’s imprifonment, 
and a fine of two hundred marks : whoever abfented 
himfelf during a whole month from the fervice of the 
church, was fubject to a fine of twenty pounds. 


The uttering flanderous or feditious words againft~ 


the queen, was punifhable, for the firft offence, with 


the pillory and lofs of ears; the fecond offence was 


declared felony. The writing or printing fuch words, 
was felony, even for the firft offence, 

Paul Wentworth, brother to the member of that 
name, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in the preced- 
ing parliament, and who was not to be intimidated 
by the frown of authority, made a motion for a fo- 
lemn faft to be obferved by the members of the 
houfe on the twenty-ninth of January, ‘This, mo- 
tion feems to have becn made merely to try the 
ftrength of the puritan party, who were difgufted 
with Elizabeth for the rigorous manner in’ which. fhe 
afferted her fupremacy, by difcouraging all motions 
for the reformation of difcipline and’ ceremonies in, 
the church. This motion was warmly oppofed by 
the court party, but was carried. by a majority of Gif-, 
teen. ‘The queen was highly offended at this rafh 
proceedings of the commons. She fent for the, 
{peaker and feverely reprimanded him for {uffering: a, 
motion of that kind to be debated in that houfe,. 


This was followed, by a. meflage delivered. by, vice-, 


chancellor Hatton, containing a harp. reproach for, 
their proceedings in a matter which fo nearly, con- 
cerned the fupremacy of her majefty, and which, fhe, 


had fo often declared fhe would never fuffer them top 


touch. This meflage being read, Hatton, made a, 
motion, that the houfe fhould make a. fubmiffion, to, 
the queen, acknowledge their fault, and promife, 
never more to be guilty of a fimilar. offence. This, 
motion was ftrenuoufly fupported, by the courtiers, 
and the majority fubmitted to kifs the rod of power.. 
Some of the puritans, however, oppofed: it, but .in, 


vain: and when one of the members rofe to {peak:for, 


the privileges of the houfe, the {peaker. immediately 
ftopped his harangue, declaring he would hear no-, 
thing “ that might. give offence to. her, majefty.”? So, 
little power and authority did the commons.of Eng; 
land at that time enjoy! ‘ 4 
The attention of Elizabeth. was now. wholly di.. 
rected towards the Spanifh monarchy. Philip. had, 
acquired the crown of Portugal, and the prince. of, 
Parma made fuch rapid advances in, fubduing the” 


Netherlands, that there was little hopes. the confe~, 


derates would be able to refift much longer the formi-; 


dable armies of Spain, under the command of fo; 


confummate a general, The queen flattered herfelf, 


that the noble oppofition made by. the, ftates of the” 


Netherlands, would exhauft, the treafure of Philip, , 
and render his attempt at laft abortive. But, the; 
great acceffion of riches and naval power, which the; 
Spanifh monarch had acquired with, the crown of, 
Portugal, convinced her that thefe flattering hopes, 
were chimerical, and that it was abfolutely, neceflary , 
to feek the protection of fome powerful alliance .to.. 
balance the ambitious defigns of the. afpiring m0-, 


narch,; The animofity which ftill fubfifted between 4 


the king of France and the duke of Guife, who had. 
now entered into a clofe confederacy, with Philip, , 


feemed to point out an alliance between the fovercigns.., 
" < 


of France and England, while the general apprehen-, 
fions entertained by all Europe. of the fatal confe- ; 
quences that might attend the farther acquifition. of; 
Philip’s power, feemed. to require fome great and. 
powerful union to prevent its progrefs,. aye 

A. treaty of marriage between the duke. of Anjou, 
and Elizabeth had been for fome. time, negotiating, 


and a refolution was now taken. to. finith the, treaty, 
The duke. had long been .convinced that. political, 
reafons alone would.never be fufficient to. an{wer..the, — 
intended purpofe ; and he accordingly fent.over Si, 


a 


mier, an. agent of his, own, to at in, conjunétion 
with his brother’s ambaffador, 


: - fent 
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He, could. not. have. 
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fen? a perfon more likely to anfwer his purpofe. Simier 
was artful and intriguing, of infinuating addrefs and 
agreeable converfation. Inftead of entering into the 
ferious reafons of political intereft, he entertained the 
queen with the topics of paffion and gallantry. » Eli- 
zabeth liftened to his difcourfe, and Simier foon infi- 
nuated hinfelf fo firmly into the queen’s favour, that 
he obtained a more ready accefs to her pérfon, than 
even the moft favoured minifters of ftate. Leicefter, 
who had laughed at every preceding tréaty of mar- 
riage, was now fufficiently alarmed, he feared that 


the queen was at laft caught in hér own’ fnare, and- 


that the Gs iar had really engaged her 
affections. e was acquaintéd with the arts of 
Simier, and exerted all his power to render him 
odious; he even took advantage of the credulity of 
the times, and fpread reports, that Simier had gained 
an afcendant over the queen, not by any natural prin- 
ciples of her conftitution, hut by love potions and 
incantations, Simier was exafperated at thefe un- 
manly proceedings, and determined to ruin the’ cre- 
dit of Leicefter. He accordingly revealed to the 
queen a fecret which none of her courtiers dared to 
difcover ; the marriage of Leicefter with the widow 
of the late earl of Effex, which he had carefully con- 
cealed from Elizabeth., The difeovery anfwered the 
purpofe of Simier ; the queen was fo provoked at this 
action, that fhe threatened to fend Leicefter a prifoner 
tothe Tower, and to prevent the effects of his refent- 
ment, took the Frenchman under her own protection. 

Encouraged by the accounts’ he received from his 
agent, and, defirous of finifhing a treaty pregnant 
with fo many advantages, the duke of Anjou déter- 
mined to-pafs over into England and follicit! his’ fuit 
in perfon. 
cretly vifited the queen at.Greenwich. | Anjou had 
no-reafon,to bedifpleafed with his: vifit she loft no: 
ground in being perfonally known to Rlizabeth. For 
fooni after- his departure fhe commanded: Burleigh, 
now-lordstreafurer, Sufféx, Leicefter,; Bedford, Lin- 
coln, Hatton, and fecretary: Walfinghani, to ‘concert 
with the French ambaffadors the! terms of) the in- 
tended treaty. And as Henry, defirous: of freeing 
France from: the reftlefs, ambition, the enterprizing 
though timid difpofition of the duke of Anjou, had 
given} his plenipotentiarics almoft unlimitted ‘powers 
to agree to. all: the:demands of the ‘court of England, 
the. conditions of) the treaty were! foon’ fettled; and 
the inftrument ready-for the royal fignet. It was 
aoreed, that the marriage fhouldbe celebrated ‘within 
fix.weeks after the ratification of the articles. ;. that 
the duke and his retinue fhouldenjoy;the free exercife 
of their.religion ; that:after the marriage: was folem- 
nized, the duke of Anjou fhould enjoy: the: title’ of 
king, but that the management of affairs fhould: con- 


tinue folely in Elizabeth; that. thew’ children, male‘ 


or female, fhould fucceed to the crown of England; 
that if there fhould be twomales, theeldeft, in cafe 
of Henry’s death, without iffue, fhould be: king” of 
France, and the younger of England ; that if there 


fhould be. one'male only,\and:he fhould fucceed ‘to: 


both the crowns of France and: England, he: should 
‘be obliged.to refide eight months every two. years’ in 
the latter kingdom ; thatthe. laws and) cuftoms: of 
England. fhould be obferved inviolate; and* that’ no 
foreigner fhould be promoted by the duke to any: of- 
fice in England. ( 

Though thefe articles were as favourable as_pofli- 
ble.to the Englifh, and though, there’ was very little 


oC 
probability, that Elizabeth, who was themin her forty- 
ninth year, fhould havé anychildren by‘the duke of 
Anjou, this treaty fpread-an alarm through the whole 


kingdom... It was ftrenuowfly oppofed by all her) fa+ 


vourite minifters; and thé queen/herfelt,\ asa proof 
of her remaining uncertainty, added-a  ciaufe, by: 


which it was declared, that fhe: was«not bound) to 
completethe marriage till farther-articlés, not’ {peci- 
fied in the treaty, fhould be agreed upon between the 


parties, and. till the king of Prance fhould be certified! 


of their-agreement., Wallingham’ was, therefore; 


‘ 
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He accordingly landed at Dover, and’ fe-' 
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.encé to the marriage. 
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difpatched to Patis, in order to form the clofett 
connections with Henry, and enter into a league of- 
fenfive and defenfive againft the increafing power 
and dangerous ufurpations of Spain. , 
But thefe indications of the queen’s irrefolution 
were not {fufficient to banifh the fears of the Enolith - 
the dreadful confequences of marrying a catholic 
were {till recent in the minds of the proteftants ; the 
idea of the flames of perfecution that raged in Mary’s 
reign, excited a deteftagion in she people againit the 
cruelties of the Roman pontiff and all his adherent’s. 
In the mean time Walfingham purfued his inftruc- 
tions with the utmoft affiduity ; but had the mortifi- 
cation to perceive that the refolutions of Elizabeth 
were fluctuating and unfettled.. Sometimes he re- 
ceived orders to purfue the negotiation for, complet- 
ing the marriage preferable to thar of the leacue; 
and at others fhe declared for the leaoue in prefer- 


e The minifter was aftonifhed 


| at this’ inconfiftent conduct in’ the queen, and the 


whole privy-councik were doubtful what would be 
the refult of this conteft between inclination ‘and 


-reafon, love and ambition. 


The duke of Anjou, who had undertaken the de- 
fence of the’ Low Countries, was now fo greatiy 
_diftreffed’ for’ want of money, that he had been 
obliged to put his army into cantonmetits. This in- 
ability of the duke alarmed the confederates. The 
prince of Orange faw the artful’ web of policy, he 
| had been’ weaving fo'mahy years ready to be cut ine 
| pieces bythe fword' of the prince’of Parma : his lait” 
| effort was to'perfiade the ftates’ to throw off even 
their nominal’ obedience to the’ crown of Spain: 
| Accordingly; in®atv affembly of’ the’ confederates’ at’ 
| Antwerp, he reprefented the néceffity they were’ un- 
| derof either fubmitting to the terms’ prefcribed by" 
ithe Spaniards,’ or of| fhaking’ from their necks’ the’ 
yoke of atvrannical and perfidious mafter, by dif. 
| claiming his authority, and uniting under’ the duke’ 
of Anjou; who had alteady been’ declared protector 
of their liberties!’ He obferved; that as the marriage 
of the duke with the queen of England was on the* 
“pointof! being'coicluded, there was all the’ reafon in 
‘the!world toimagine that Elizabeth woutd look upon 
his quarrel as her own; that’ all thé<rules of gdod" 
| policyiengaged his’ brother, the king ‘of, France, ‘to 
{upport' hum in’ hts now eee dignity; and that 
Hainault and Artois, together’ with French Flanders, 
which was nowreturned to the Spanifh) yoke, would 
then: undoubtedly: fotlow the exatnple of thé‘ other“ 
ftates, and join’ in| the confederacy. | Thefe’ reafons, 
however powerful, did not appear-fufficient to induce’ 
the-{tates tovembrace the offer immediately’, they’ did 
novthinkthe provocations they had received from the” 
king of*Spain;\ could diffolve' the allegiance they 
owed:theit fovereign. Butthe- imprudent conduct of 
Philip effected what their leader attempted in’ vain. 
He proferibed the prince of Orange, and fet a price 
of twenty-five thoufand crowns upon’his head.) Ex- 
afperated at this tyrannical action, the ftates immedi- 
ately -affembled,' and-declared, by proclamation, that 
Philip; king of' Spain,’ had forfeited’ the fovereionty 
of the-laow Countries, by violating, contrary ‘to his 
oath, the privileges of the people; “ That therefore 
the provinces, in conféquence of the petmiffion' given 
them by Philip himfelf, when they recognized him to.’ 
be princeof Flanders, and before they owed him’ any 
allegiance, voluntarily, and of theit own proper mo- 
tion, had:chofen for their prince Philip Valois, duke 
of Anjou, and brother to the king of France.” 

This refolution being taken by the ftates, a formal 
deputation was fent to the duke, inviting him'to come 
andiitakey pofféffion ‘of the principality of the Low 
Countries ; but before this could be effected, fome 
very alarming difficulties mutt be overcome.” The 
active prince of Parma had, with incredible expedi- 
tion, marched his atmy towards French: Flanders, 
the provinces where the duke’s chief intereft lay,” and 
{avdown before? thevcity of Cambray.’ Anjou im- 
mediately advanced to raife the fiege, at the head “8 

a well- 
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a well-difciplined army of twenty thoufand men. 
Parma pufhed the fiege with ereat violence, but not 
being able to make himfelf mafter of the place be- 
fore the duke’s arrival, he was obliged to abandon 
the undertaking, and retreat with fome precipitation, 
his forces confifting only of five thoufand foot and 
two thoufand horfe. Soon after, Pompone de Bellievre 
arrived in the prince of Parma’s camp, with letters 
from the king of France, difowning and difclaiming 
the duke’s behaviour, and offering a ceffation of 

arms till every thing could be accommodated in a 

friendly manner. But the prince of Parma treated 

this as a mere artifice ; and, upon his retreat, the duke 
of Anjou drove the Spaniards out of the Cambrefis. 

His fuccefs was not, however, fufficient to fupport 

his army ; money was wanting; and unlefs a very 

confiderable fum could be procured, all his conquefts 
were in danger of reverting again into the hands of 
the enemy. The moft preffing applications were 
made to Elizabeth, and fhe remitted the duke an 
hundred thoufand crowns ; which, with his own reye- 
nues, and the affiftance of his brother and the queen 
dowager, he was enabled to pay his troops, and ex- 

tend his conquetts. i 

About the middle of November, the duke of Anjou 
landed in England, and was received with great mag- 
nificence and affection by Elizabeth. Every action 
betrayed her tendernefs. She feemed, at laft. indif- 
ferent about concealing it. The truth is, fhe feems 

‘not to have known how far either ambition or affec- 
tion would carry. her; and notwithftanding all her 
prudence, to have been deceived by both. In the 

mid{t of the pomp, which attended the anniverfary of 

her coronation, fhe was feen, after a long and inti- 
mate difcourfe with him, to take a ring from her own 
finger, and put it upon his. This unguarded action 
was conftrued into an abfolute promife of marriage 
by all the fpectators, and that fhe was defirous of 
fignifying her intentions to all the world. Expreffes 
were immediately {ent to every part of the kingdom, 
as well as to all the courts of Europe. Perhaps 
Elizabeth, in that critical moment, when fhe feemed 
diffolved in foftnefs, was ignorant that ambition would 
evermore gain the afcendency in her foul. But fhe 
no fooner reflected on the confequences that might 
poffibly refult from fuffering the fofter paffions to 
prevail, than fhe fhuddered at the precipitate ftep fhe 
was going to take, a ftep by which, perhaps, fhe was 
to lofe all the glories her wifdom, her courage, and her 
perfeverance, crowned with perpetual fuccefs, could 
impart, She was ready to divide her power, by which 
all England was obedient to her nod, and all Europe 
in.terror of her frown, with a young man of untried 
temper, of foreign education, and of a different re- 
ligion, She was to hear the difcontents, the re- 
proaches, nay, perhaps, the curfes of her fubjeéts, 
who, by this marriage, dreaded to fee the fair and 
flourifhing fabric of their religion, reared by the toil 
of princes, and. cemented by the blood of martyrs, 
fink. into ruins. . She. reflected with horror on ‘her 
fifter’s mifery, who, in the decline of life, married a 
catholic prince much younger than herfelf; and the 
began already to fear a total alteration in the laws and 
conftitution of her country, 

.The poignancy. of thefe refletions was increafed 
by. the extreme averfion which her moft favoured 
courtiers difcovered to the marriage. Even the ladies 
of her bedchamber ftrongly oppofed her refolution 
with zealous remonftrances. Sir Philip Sidney, the 
moft accomplifhed- young gentleman of the age, ven- 
tured .to write her a letter; in which he diffuaded her 
from her prefent refolution with the {trongeft reafons, 
delivered in an elegance of expreffion then very un- 
common. He obferved, that the fecurity of her go- 
vernment depended entirely on the affection of her 
proteftant fubjects; and that the could not more 
effectually difguft them, than by marrying a fon of 
Catherine de Medicis, and a brother of the cruel and 
perfidious Charles, whofe hands were embrued in the 
innocent blood of the Hugonots: that the catholics 
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had always been her mortal enemies; and that if 
they had not yet united in a body again{t her, it was 
owing to their being deftitute of a leader ‘capable of 
conducting their dangerous enterprizes,; a defeé& 
which would now be fupplied by her marriage with 
the duke of Anjou, who was zealoufly attached to 
that communion: that the duke himfelf had difco- 
vered a very reftlefs and turbulent fpirit; he had 
often violated his loyalty to his eldeft brother and his 
fovereign ,; and little hopes remained that he would 
paffively fubmit to a woman, whom, in quality of 
hufband, he might think himfelf intitled to com- 
mand: that the plain and honourable path fhe had 
hitherto purfued, of cultivating the affections of her 
people, had rendered her reign happy and fecure ; 
and however her enemies might feem to multiply be- 
fore her, the fame invincible rampart was {till able to 
defend her ; and that though the queen might remain 
childlefs, and even old age grow upon her, the fingu- 
Jar felicity and glory of her reign would preferve her 
from contempt; the affections of her fubjeéts, and 
thofe of the proteftants of Europe, would defend her 
from attacks; and her own prudence, without any 
other affiftance, would baffle all the efforts of her 
moft malignant enemies ; her reign would be glorious, 
and her memory tranfmitted, with applaufe, to po- 
{terity. 

Elizabeth was ftruck with Sidney’s letter: the con- 


tinued, for fome days, in the moft painful reflection 


and uncertainty; but at laft her fettled habits of 
prudence and ambition acquired the afcendant over 
her temporary inclination, She fent for the duke’of 
Anjou, and had a long converfation with him, in 
which, it is fuppofed, fhe made apologies for breaking 
her engagements. On leaving her, he expreffed the 
moft violent difguft, threw away the ring fhe had 
given him, and uttered many curfes on the mutability 
of women in general, and of iflanders in particular. 
He returned, foon after, to the Low Countries; but 
wanting to make himfelf abfolute mafter of their 
forts, he was driven away as a traitor and oppreffor, 
and obliged to return to France, where he died. The 
diftracted ftate of the French monarchy prevented 
the queen from feeling any effects of that refentment 
fhe had reafon to dread from the affront’ fo wantonly 
put upon that royal family. The blind tendernefs of 
Elizabeth for aman more worthy of hatred than of 
love, can only be accounted for by the weaknefs of 
the human heart, which frequently brings genius and 
fuperior merit on a level with the vulgar. 

A. D. 1582. The troubles in Scotland {till raced 
with all the fury of an enraged multitude. The 
death of Morton, and the influence of the earl of 
Lenox, and James Stuart, now earl of Arran, alarmed 
the enthufiaftic preachers, A faft was appointed to 
be held all over. the kingdom, when the pulpits re- 
founded with declamations againft the king’s prefent 
counfellors. A confpiracy of the nobility was formed 
for feizing- the perfon of James, who was then at 
Ruthven, a feat belonging to the earl of Gowry. 
The utmoft fecrecy was obferved ; and the council 
not having the leaft intimation of the confpirators 
defigns, the attempt fucceeded without any oppo- 
fition, The earls of Gowry and Marre, the lords 
Lindefey and Boyd, the mafters of Glamis and Oli- 
phant, the abbots of Dunfermline, Plaifey and Cam- 
bufkenneth, were the principal leaders in this enter- 
prize. James wept when he found himfelf deprived 
of his liberty. ‘No matter for his tears, (faid one 
of the confpirators) better that boys fhould weep than 
bearded men.” James was deeply affected, and 
could never be prevailed upon to forgive the ex- 
prefflion. He, however, prudently fubmitted to the — 
prefent neceffity, and ftifled his refentment. He 
agreed to iffue writs. for calling an affembly of the 
church and a convention of the ftates, in order to 
exculpate the affociated lords from the crime of trea- 
fon, and ratify their enterprize. Though the ecclef- 
aftical affembly had no right to meddle with civil 
matters, yet on this occafion they ufurped an autho-— 


rity 
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rity they never enjoyed, and declared that the late 
attempt was agreeable to all that feared God, or de- 
fired to preferve, the perfon of the king, and the 
profperity of the realm, ‘They even threatened every 
perfon who fhould dare to oppofe the authority of 
the confederated lords with the fevereft ecclefiattical 
cenfures. The convention ratified thefe proceedings, 
and declared the attempt of the affociates a lawful 
aét. . The earl of Lenox, unwilling to excite a civil 
war in the bowels of his country, retired into France, 
where he foon after died. The earl of Arran was 
confined a prifoner to his own houfe,; and Elizabeth 
fent ambaffadors to compliment the captive king 
upon his delivery from his late pernicious coun- 
fellors. 

A.D. 1583. © Soon after, two ambaffadors arrived 
from France, to enquire into the fituation of the 
Scottifh monarch, make him the ftrongeft profeffions 
of their matter’s friendfhip, and procure an accom- 
modation between him and his mother, the queen of 
Scots. This attempt alarmed the fanatical preachers, 
who ufed all their intereft to render the defign abor- 
tive. They even proceeded fo far by their invectives, 
that the ambaffadors were openly affronted in the 
ftreets. Jamés had no power to reprefs this infolent 
behaviour; and the ambaffadors, finding it impoffible 
to carry On any negotiation with fuch a bigotted and 
ferocious people, leftthe kingdom. About the fame 
time, Mary wrote to Elizabeth a very ftrong and 
pathetic letter, complaining of the hardfhips fhe had 
{uffered during fo many years, without being allowed 
even the exercife of her religion, without the hberty 
of correfponding with her only child, whofe imprifon- 
ment had put the’ finifhing ftroke to her misfortunes. 
Overwhelmed with chagrin, and worn out with fuffer- 
ines, fhe afked for nothing more than her liberty, 
for which fhe offered to facrifice her crown, and every 
‘other right fhe poffefled. 

Elizabeth was affected with Mary’s fituation, but 
political motives ftill obftructed her defigns of fetting 
that princefs at liberty. She was apprehenfive of the 
confequences, and the hopes of Mary once more 
vanifhed. In the mean time, James, impatient of 
reftraint, made his efcape from his keepers; and 
flying to St. Andrews, fummoned his friends and 
partizans to attend him, The confederated lords 
perceiving that all the oppofition they could make 
would be in vain, made no attempt to recover their 
authority : fome of them accepted a pardon, which 
was offered them on their fubmiffion; and the reft 
took fhelter in Ireland and England. The earl of 
Arran, a man without either morals or moderation, 
was recalled; and the’ king, by this imprudent 
action, expofed himfelf to fhare the hatred that info- 
tent nobleman deferved. 

A.D. 1584. James feemed, for a time, to have 
thrown off his pufillanimity. He fummoned a par- 
liament, and caufed an act to be paffed for prevent- 
ing the clergy from fowing the feeds of fedition from 
the pulpit. It was declared, that no clergyman 
fhould, for the future, prefume to blacken the cha- 
raéter of the king, or his minifters, in their fermons, 
or cenfure the affairs of the government. This highly 
provoked the enthufiaftical preachers: they faid, that 
‘the king himfelf was a papift in his heart, and be- 
ftowed the moft degrading epithets on his friends and 
favourites. But all their attempts would, probably, 

have been rendered abortive, had not the violent 
~ conduét of the earl of Arran engaged the people to 
fupport them. Gowry, notwith{tanding the late 
pardon, was tried, and executed ; and many innocent 
perfons fuffered from the tyranny of that favourite. 
"The banifhed noblemen were perfuaded that they had 
» now an opportunity of recovering their honours and 
eftates: they made the attempt, and were fuccefsful. 
Arran was degraded from his authority, deprived of 
‘the eftate and title he had ufurped, and the whole 
country feemed to have obtained that tranquillity 
which had fo long been fought for in vain. 
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~ During thefe tranfactions in Scotland, the Englith 
were frequently alarmed by the practices of the dif- 
contented party. All the prudence of Elizabeth 
could not fecure her from confpiracies. The zeal of 
the papiits grew ftronger by reftraint. The partizans 
of Mary were impatient to fet her at liberty. A large 
paquet of letters was difpatched, containing the moft 
earne{t exhortations to ieveral ladies more immedi- 
ately concerned about, the perfon of Elizabeth, to 
imitate the example of Judith, and puta period to 
the life of a princefy anathematized by the holy father. 
At the fame time, affuring them, that they would be 
powerfully proteéted by the pope, the king; and the 
duke of Guife, who had formed, an affociation for 
reftoririg the catholic religion in England, and extir- 
pating the proteftants. Thefe letters appeared to 
have been written by one Francis Throgmorton, a 
young man of good family and excellent parts ; who 
being apprehended, and brought before the council, 
abfolutely denied the accufation : but on being fhewn 
two lifts, one of all the ports in England favourable 
for landing an army, and the other of all the gentle- 
men who favoured the Romifh religion, and were 
well difpofed to affift in an invafion, he retracted his 
denial, and made the following confeffion; “ That 
going, fome few years fince, to the German Spaw, 
he contraéted an intimacy with Jeney and Sir Francis 
Inglefield, two Enelith fugitives, that their confe- 
rences generally turned on the beft means of invading 
England; and that they had delivered him the two 
lifts above mentioned: that after his return, Morgan, 
another fugitive in France, told him the catholic 
princes had formed a defign to free the queen of Scots 
from her confinement, and that the care of executing 
the attempt would be committed to the duke of Guife: 
that nothing was wanting but to know what affiftance 
might be depended upon from the Englifh catholics : 
that, in order to form their meafures on more certain 
information, Charles Paget, under the name of Mops, 
was fent into Suffex, where the duke of Guife intended 
to land his forces: that he (Throgmorton) himfelf 
had imparted the proje¢t to the Spanifh ambaflador, 
who, he found, had been already entrufted with the 
fecret, and fhewed him a copy of the lift of the ports 
where the troops might be landed: that he alfo ac- 
quainted the ambaflador with the names of the no- 
bility to whom he. might fafely open his mind, in 
order to promote the defign ; and that confererices 
had actually been held on the beft method of raifing 
troops in England to join the foreign forces on their 
landing.” Throgmorton was immediately fent to 
prifon, and afterwards executed at Tyburn, where 
he retraéted the confeffion he had made before the 

privy-council. 
Some prudent meafures purfued with regard to 
Ireland, greatly tended to put a period to the troubles 
in that kingdom. Sir John Perot, lord-deputy, fum- 
moned a parliament, in which the eftates of many of 
the moft dangerous rebels were fequeftered ; and the 
queen granting the earl of Ormond, who had headed 
the infurgents, fome part of his lands, fold the reft, 
at very eafy rates, to adventurers, who undertook to 
plant and improve the country. Sales were made of 
intire baronies, into which the Irifh counties were 
divided ; and the purchafers, under colour of their 
general grants, turned the innocent as well as. the 
suilty, out of their pofleffions, The queen endea- 
youred to reprefs this rapacity by a proclamation, by 
which the injured proprietors, by an inftance of good 
fortune, rare in that country, enjoyed the benefit. 
The lord-deputy, a perfon of rigid juftice and in- 
flexible integrity, taking care to fee it duly executed. 
No governor of that ifland was ever more diligent, 
vigorous and impartial, in adminiftering juttice, 
equally to the Englifh and the Irith. This raifed 
him many enemies among the former, who thought 
themfelves injured in being reftrained from opprefling 
the latter; but by this means he introduced order and 
regularity into the governmient, and foon reduced 
Freee Muntter 
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Muniter into a ffate of tranquillity. Nor was he lels 
faccefsful in reducing the native Irifh and Scottifh | 
highlanders in Ulfter to obedience. He forced them 
to iwear allegiance, and fubmit to hold’ their lands In 
vaffallage from the queen, pay her majefly a yearly 
rent, and engage to fupply her with a certain number 
of foldiers in cafe of a rebellion. 

The Spanith ambaffador laboured affiduoufly «to 
render thefe attempts for reducing the Irifh abortive, 
and to keep up a {trong party againtt the government. 
He was alfo very affiduous in ftirring up difturbances 
inv England, and blowing thé coals of fedition ; fo 
that he was now ¢onfideréd by Elizabeth as'the moft 
dangérous enemy fhe had in England, He was ac- 
cufed of ‘being: the principal agent in a confpiracy. 
formed againft the queen’s life. John Somerville, .a 
bigoted’ catholic of “Warwickshire, undertook a 
journey to London, in order to put the queen to 
‘death with his own hand; and aétually attacked fome 
of her attendants with his fword. The attempt, 
however, mifcarried : he was eafily fecured, confefled 
his intention, and difcovered his accomplices, who 
were ‘all tried, and-found guilty of high-treafon. 
This, and other alarming attempts of the popith 
fa€tion, sreatly affected Elizabeth, and the Spanifh 
ambaflador was ordered to leave England. Philip 
confidered this as an high affront, and refufed to hear 
any apology from the Englifli princefs. 

* One Creighton, a Scotch jefuit, had been em- 
ployed by’ Mary in folliciting twelve thoufand ducats 
promifed her by the court of Rome. Creighton, on 
his return, happened to be taken by a Dutch’ priva- 


teer, and attempted to deftroy his papers, by tearing | 


them-to pieces, and’ throwing them overboard ; but 
the wind driving them: back into the fhip, they were 
fent; with Creighton, to England, Part of them was 
loft, but’enough was difcovered to inform the mi- 
niftry, that the pope, Philip, and the duke of Guife, 
had entered into-a league to dethrone Elizabeth ; to 
difinherit the king of Scotland, as an open favourer 
of the reformed religion ; to marry:the captive queen 
to fome Enelifh nobleman; to place him on the 
throne; and to caufe the iffue of that marriage.to be 
declared the lawful fucceffors to the crown and king- 
-dom of ‘England. 
Mary felt the effeéts of thefe affociations , fhe was 
more clofély confined than ever ; though it is doubt- 
“ful whether the really encouraged the fecret practices 
~O6f the catholics, or whether their attachment to her 


perfon and religion induced them, without her con- 


feat, to withdraw their allesiance and their duty.from 
“Elizabeth. ‘Theproteftants loved the queen as much 
“as the catholics hated-her, A“kind of. confederacy 


was formed in her favour; and the parliament, «which ' 


thefé practices of the’ papifts induced her tofummon, 


fet no botnds.to the teftimonies of their zeal, “They 


- even authorized her to'eftablifh a committee, with 
power to judge any perfon who fhould make preten- 
» fions to: the crown, or frame any attempt againft her. 
The jefuits, and other priefts of the Romifh church, 
were banifhed the kingdom, and in cafe either of 
their continuance in England, or return thither, they 
were deemed guilty of ‘high-treafon, The fame fen- 
‘ tence was pronounced againft the Englith ftudents 
" in forei@n feminaries,. unlefs they returned within a 
limited time, and made the ufual fubmiffions. From 
that time popery was no longer tolerated; the laws 
were executed with rigour; and, in the fpace of ten 
- years, fifty priefts fuffered death. “But furely ex- 
~“ céfive feverity is not the moft eligible method ‘of 


~ reconciling the:catholics, either to the government or | 


the national -religion ; lenient and conciliating: pro- 

- ceeding’s feeni beft ‘adapted to effect the one,» and can- 
did reafoning the ‘other. 7a) 
“Belides paffing thefe fevere laws againft the papifts, 

1 ¢he commns-voted the queen a fupply: of one fubfidy 
and two fifteenths, ~The only circumftance in which 
théir proceedings. were difagreeable to her majetty, 
was an “application which the commons made for a 
*-farther reformation in ecclefiattical affairs. Though 
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ject to its decrees. 


-nefactor. 
Parry iconfulted on this important queftion, removed 


A.D. 158-4. 


the majority of the:houfe were puritans, they did 
not chufe to proceed. on this delicate fubject in the 
ulual manner: they were afraid of offending the 
queen 5 and therefore petitioned the upper houle, in 
order to effect. the defired reformation: a meafure 


that fhews-at-once the abfolute power of Elizabeth, 
and how far the commons, were, at that time, from 
afferting thofe principles which have fince acquired 
them fo-much dignity and,power.{ 9- )-- 5-5 
Their .petition chiefly ,zegarded an. ecclefaftical 


tribunal, called the High Court of commiffion, .¢fta- 


blifhed the preceding year, This tribunal was arbi- 
trary, and -may -be confidered as one of, the worft 
abufes of defpotifm. The whole kingdom was fub- 
The commiffioners, who. were 
forty-four. in number, -had,the,power of examining 
into errors, herefies, and, every thing relative either 
to,faith or worfhip. In order to difcover offenders, 
they had the:power of employing odious and illegal 
methods, particularly the ,oath ev. officio, by which 
the perfon cited was obliged. to anfwer all interroga- 
tories, whether they tended to the accufation of him- 
felf, a relation, ora friend. They..were authorifed 
to punifh fornication, inceft, adultery, and .all irre- 
gularities relative .to marriage. The. punifhments 
they affigned. were arbitrary. ‘They were. not liable to 
any arrelt of judgment ; and three judges were, fufi- 
cient to:pronounce fentences, which.were, fubject,to 
no controul. Ina word, the inquifition, .execrated 
by the proteftants, detefted. even in many. catholic 
countries, feems to have-been the,model.of, that tri- 
bunal, fo. contrary to.all wife legilation.. Elizabeth 
had no authority but her,own fupremacy for.eftablith- 
ing,a court fo repugnant to.all the rights of humanity. 
But in, that.age, the right of Jupremacy.wasfuppofed 
to-involye powers, which no law, precedent or.reafan, 
could limit or determine, 

Notwithftanding the commons had ‘carried. their 
deference ;even ,to™,a »weaknels, and petitioned the 
upper houfe.in the moftfubmifive, manner, |theirat- 
tempt did not.efcape,cenfure. The .queen,..at the 
-end_ of -the feffion, after, thanking them. for -their,zeal 
for her,perfon-and goyernment, failed not to;reproach 
them for their prefumptuoys,imprudence. She,told 
them, that being charged; by,God, himfelf,,with, the 
government of the church,.,one of her pringipal cares 
fhould be to banifh error.and {chifm; that fhe would 
not fuffer the licentioufnefs of thole who, from hafty 
interpretations. of d{cripture, ,would introduce; new 
doétrines ; -and that fhe knew well how to. obferve the 
medium between the fuperftitions .of,Rome,and the 
illufions of new fectaries. , But notwithftanding- the 


great power of Elizabeth, and; the, deference, paid-her 


by the commons, the:puritans, were not to-be intimi- 
dated. Perfuaded that their tenets were; undeniably 
founded on {cripture; about five hundred, ecelefiattics 


of that .perfuafion fubferibed a) boek: of .difcipline 


confermable to their principles ; .and,the force ot.the 


laws was,unable to prevent prefbyterianifm from .tak- 


ing reot,in the boom. ef the church of England. 
During) this feffion, of .parliament, a-horrid.con- 
{piracy againft the life of Elizabeth was difcovered. 
William ‘Parry, a»bigotted ‘catholic, after receiving 
the queen’s, pardon for a capital offence, retired-into 
Italy,: where' he openly profeffed, his,religion, , which 


she» had concealed. while he continued, in England. 


Happening to contract an intimacy with one-Palmio, 


.a jeluit, hetoo readily liftened to the: deteftable.doc- 
trine of thatiorder,-and-was perfuaded that he,could 


‘notdo amore acceptable or meritorious action «than 
that of \taking away the life of his -foyereign, and. be- 
Campeggio, the pope’s -nuncio,;;;whom 


call-his)doubts,, and approved extremely of his.pious 
undertaking. . Parry : accordingly retired -to Paris, 


-whence».hepropofed to pafs over into England,. in 


ordervto execute his: bloody defign. Remorfe, how- 
ever, ftaggered | his .refolution ; it. is;not fometimes 
even in the power of :fanaticifm to filence, the remen- 
ftrances of confcience, He. was defirous of trying 

every 
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every method in his power to foften the perfecutions 
carried on againft the catholics, betore he proceeded 
to extremities. His foul fhuddered at the compli- 
cated horror of the aétion he was going to commit. 
He found means of being introduced to the queen, 
affured, her that many confpiracies were formed a- 
paint her life ; and exhorted her, as the only means | 
‘of rendering, the attempts abortive, to allow the ca- 
tholics a little more indulgence in the exércife of their | 
religion. Finding all his attempts were in vain, he: 
“determined to execute his bloody defign, and imparted | 
‘his intention to Nevil, next heir to the Weltmore-| 
land family. He highly approved of the atrocious | 
‘crime, and defired to fhare in an action which the 
interefts of the church would fuMiciently fanctity. 

~~ A book newly publifhed by.Dr. Allen, afterwards 
created a cardinal, confirmed their :-fentiments ; and 
meafures were formed for carrying their infernal ¢le- 
fign into immediate execution. But while they were 


“waiting for a favourable opportunity, the earl of 


Weitinoreland died; and Nevil, hoping to recover 


thé honours and eftates of that noble family, revealed 
the whole to the queen. Parry was feized, and rade 
no.difficulty of confeffing the fact, and’ he futfered 
the punifhment appointed by the law for treafonable 
‘practites.- 
A. D. 1585. _ The doctrine of putting tyrants to 
~ death was now generally afferted; a doétrine the more 
atrocious, as every prince whom the church of Rome 
‘thought proper to excommunicate, or declare a’ he- 
‘retic, was Called a tyrant, however juft or prudent in 
“the difpeniations, of eovernment. Many great and 


“Brave men fell victims to the dagger of fanguinary 


\ 


catuitry. Baltazar Gerard, a native of Burcundy 
fv ; . ? - D Y5 


“undertook the horrid tafk of affaffinating the prince 


“of Orange. 


“advantageous an offer. 


them _under her protection. 
‘delicate nature ; -and the council were divided in 
opinion, whether they fhould accept or rejeft the 
_ offer. 


_injuitice, and whole propolals, if they were accepted, 
“would éxpofe the kingdom to dangers, to which they) 


hatred to Elizabeth, as fufficient motives for accept- 


_ing under the weight of lawlefs power, 
- the, danger, by multiplying refources. 
always. Jefs_enterprizing than 


_,an ufurper 5 


: -to fend them. fix 
during the war: 


~ whom: fhe fhould appoint, fhould be admitted into the 


UsPSess Wal ' that . 
_opeaces fhould be refunded at the conclufion of the 


aoWars 


r} 


. 


. 


He executed the bloody defign with an 
‘intrepidity that would haye done. honour to a better 
caufe. "He facrificed his own life, in order to deftroy 
the fainous reftorer and protector of religious liberty. 
This event fpread a general confternation through the 
Netherlands, where the people regarded the prince as 
their father, and where the prince of Parma had 
made an alarming progrels in re-eftablifhing the au- 
thority of Philip. In this deplorable fituation the 
{tates offered the fovereignty of their country to 
Henry Ill. king of France. But the prefent condi- 
‘tion, of that monarchy obliged the king to reject fo 

Reduced to extremity, the ftates fent over a folemn 
embafly, to. Elizabeth, imploring the queen. to take) 
‘The bufinefs was of a 


Some confidered the Flemings as _rebels,, 
be countenanced without! 


whole revolt could not 


“would bring no, adequate advantage. Others repre- 
fented the unbounded ambition of the king of Spain, 
his tyranny in the Low Countries, his -implacable 


ing the offer. Tt was faid, that the acquifition of the 
provinces, and the efforts of a braye people groan- 
would leffen 

The queen, 
‘circumfpect, thought 
to adopt the medium. She déclined the fo- 
that fhe might avoid the reproach of being 
but fhe entered into a ‘treaty, offenfive 
‘and defenfive, with the flates, whereby fhe engaged 
thoufand men, and maintain, them 
that the general, and two. others, 


proper 
vereignty, 


that neither party fhould make 


‘council 
tk 1a , } 
that her ex- 


of the ftates ; 
without the confent of the other , 
and that the towns of Flufhing and Brille, with 
ex attle. of Rammekins, _fhould be immedjately put 
ee hands, by way of fecurity. nips 


od Elizabeth well knew that this meafure, would im- 
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fource of Philip’s power, and ‘the 


“greateft’confequence to the enemy. 


Others, the. celebrated Sir’ Philip Sidrey, 
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mediately occafion a rupture with Spain , but the 
prefent power-of the ambitious Philip’ did not terrify 
Her. His late acquifition of the crown of Portuga [ 
with the rich fettlements in the °*FattsIndies, and the 
great increafe of his naval power, ‘wete not fifficient 


‘to detér her from fuccouring a people diftreffed, and 
fupporting the liberties of a.country threatened with 


thé moft arbitrary défpotifm, The earl of Leiceftet, 


"who was appointed to command the Englifh forces, 


embarked on the twenty-third ‘of October, attended 


‘by'a {plendid retinue, compofed of the young earl 


of Effex, his fon-indlaw, thedérds Audley andNorth, 
Sir William Ruffel, “Sir Thorhas Shirley, Sir Arthtir 
Baffler, Sir Walter'Waller, Sir Getvafe Clifton, and 
a féle&t company of ‘five hundred gentlemen,’ “He 
was met, on his arrival at Flufhing, by his nephew, 
Sir Philip Sidney, governor of that place; and every 
town through‘ which he paffed difeovered the fincereit 
joys they confidered him as'their guardian angel, 


‘their deliverer from’ impending ruin. 


Philip Il. was one’ of the moft formidable princes 
of Eufope. Befides ‘large acquifitions in America 
and the fatty hé was, in'fome’ meafure, the arbiter of 
the court of Rome, and the” provéétor of the holy 
leagué formed in France againft the Hugonots, He 
made réligion a political refource ‘for his unbounded 
ambition. The idea of his prodigious power alarmed 
mott of thé” princes of. Europe; and ‘the king of 
Sweden, when’ informed that'Elizdbeth had’ entered 
into a league with the ftateS-genéral, “highly ‘blamed 
her condust, andifaid fhe ws tearing'the crown from 
her head. But Me fhewed ‘no lets courage in the 
danger than prudence in the defion, She difpatched 
a fleet of one and’ twenty fail, under the command of 
Sir Francis’ Drake, with two ‘thoufand threé hundred 
land forces, commanded by Chriftopher ‘Carlifé, . to 
attack the Spanith fettlements in°A’metica, the chicf 
moft défencelefs 
arts of his extenfive dominions. ’ The “appearance 
of the Englifh being wholly unexpected iit tat 
diftant part of the world, they eafily made '‘themfelves 


maiters of ‘the capital of St. Domingo, reduced Car- 
thagena, and burnt the towns of St. Antonio and 
St: Helena, in Florida. Drake loft feveral hundred 
men’ in this expedition, but brought home fuch’ a 
prodigious quantity of treafure, | as fafficiently re- 
warded the furvivors for their fufferings.”” At the 
fame time, he difplayed the ’wedknefs of the, Spa- 
niards in the New. World in fuch alluring colours, 
that his countrymen were animated to attempt other 
ehterprizes of 4 Gimilar nature J 
Leicefter, whofe merit was not equal to the favour 
he enjoyed from the queen, had ‘fefs fuccefs in the 
Low Countries. The prince of Parma, “at the head 
of twenty thoufand foot and fix thoufand horfe, made 
himfelf’ mafter of Grave and Venlo ; while, on the 
other hand, lord’ Willoughby, goyernor of Bergen- 


op-Zoom, Cut off a large’ convoy of provifions be- 


longing ‘to the enemy ; and’ Sir’ Philip Sidney and 
count: Maurice furprifed the town of Axel, in Flan- 
ders. | The prince of Parma,’ éxafperated at thefe 
loffes, befieged Rheinburgh, garrifoned ‘by twelve 
hiindred Englifh, under the command of. colonel 
Morgan. Leicefter thought this place of too much 
importance to’ be neglected, and immediately made 
difpofitions for attacking Zutphen, a town of the 
“The ftratagem 


‘fucceeded’; ‘the ‘prince of Parma immediately aban- 
“doned the fiege of Rheinburgh, 


and’ advanced to 
A bloody 

exerting 
Among 
a man of 
the fineft genius, and the moft Heroic virtue, perifhed 
in this battle. Being mortally wounded, and almoft 


give Leiceftér battle before Zutphen. 
engagement enfled but the Enelifh, after 
all their valour, weré obliged ‘to retreat. 


“faffocated with thirft, a bottle of water was offered 


him; but obfervitig:a foldier lying by his fide, in the 


fame dreadful fituation, he refigned to him the valu- 
“able acquifition, Ww! penerous ¢ ya 
« That man’s neceffities are {till grearer than mine.” 


with this ‘generous obfervation, 
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A.D. 1586. . Every day brought.Elizabeth frefh 
intelligence of Philip’s defigns againft her perfon and 
overnment. It was therefore ot the laft importance 
for her to fecure the friendfhip of the king of Scot- 
land. Wotton, her ambaflador, by confulting only 
how to pleafe him and gain his confidence, foon be- 
came thoroughly acquainted with all the fecrets of 
his cabinet. It is no wonder Wotton fucceeded in 
gaining the afcendant over a prince of fo open and 
unguarded a temper as James: he was a mafter of 
profound diffimulation, and knew how to cover, 
under the appearance of the moft carelefs gaiety, the 
deepeft defigns and moft dangerous artifices. Eliza- 
beth was fearful left James fhould contract an alli- 
ance by marriage, that might render him formidable 
to England : in the prefent {tate of the Scottifh king- 
dom there was nothing to fear. But Wotton em- 
ployed his intrigues to ftill more dangerous purpofes: 
he formed a confpiracy for feizing the perfon of the 
king,. and delivering him into the hands of the Eng- 
lifh princefs ; who would certainly not have been 
difpleafed had it fucceeded, though fhe was intirely 
ignorant ef the fcheme. The treachery was, how- 
ever, difcovered, and Wotton fled into Engiand. 

Though James w-s highly exafperated at this de- 
fign againit his liberty, he thought it prudent to 
diffemble his refentment ; and the negotiations were 
foon after renewed, and a treaty of alliance was con- 
cluded between the two kingdoms, for their mutual 
fecurity, and the defence of the proteftant religion, 
again{t the open combination of all the catholic 
powers of Europe. By this treaty it was ftipulated, 
that if Elizabeth was invaded, James fhould furnifh 
her with a body of two thoufand horfe and five thou- 
fand foot: that Elizabeth, in a fimilar cafe, fhould 
fend him three thoufand horfe and fix thoufand foot : 
that the charge of thefe armies fhould be defrayed by 
the prince that demanded affiftance: that if the in- 
vafion fhould be made in England, within fixty miles 
of the frontiers of Scotland, James fhould march his 
whole force to the affiftance of Elizabeth and that 
the prefent league fhou!d fuperfede all former alli- 
ances of either {tate with any foreign prince, fo far 
as religion was concerned. By this treaty James was 
guarantied not only againft the dangers of an invafion, 
but alfo againft domeftic troubles, fo much the more 
to be dreaded in Scotland, as the fanaticifm of the 
prefbyterian teachers had lately defied the authority 
of the king, the parliament, and the church. They 
had even proceeded to that height of audacity, as to 
excommunicate the archbifhop of St. Andrew’s, be- 
caufe he had found it neceffary to reftrain their licen- 
tious conduct ; and the primate of the kingdom was 
conftrained to diveft himfelf of his ecclefiaftical 
authority. One of the preachers declared publickly 
from the pulpit, that the king himfelf was the chief 
perfecutor of the church; and, as a punifhment, 
denounced againft him the curfe that fell upon Jero- 
boam, that he thould die childlefs, and be the latt of 
his race, To fuch unreafonable heights will religious 
bigotry fometimes carry its votaries! 

The catholics extended their hatred much farther 
to Elizabeth. Her laws had irritated their zeal; and 
the anathemas of the pontiff convinced them, that it 
would be no crime to effect her deftru€tion, The 
tyrant-killing doétrine did not fail of finding affaffins 
for this implacable enemy of the Roman church. 
Among others that determined to put this deftructive 
doétrine in execution, was one John Savage, who 
devoted his life to the fervice of the church, and 
undertook to execute this execrable defign. Another 
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plot was formed in the Englifh feminary at Rheims ; | 


and a prieft of that fchool paffed over into England 
with a refolution to affaffinate Elizabeth. He found 
means to engage in this infernal defign one Anthony 
Babington, a young gentleman of fortune and polite 
education, who had wit and learning, and courage 
enough to be ambitious of reftoring a captive queen 
to her liberty ; and who was fufceptible of that falfe 
zeal which believes every thing juftifiable in defence 
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of religion., Babington engaged in the confpiracy 
feveral catholics of diftinétion; and \it was agreed 
that a feleét number fhould join Savage in the execu- 
tion of his‘yow. Inthe mean time, the papifts, in 
order to carry on their plot with lefs fufpicion, and 
lull, if poffible, the watchful council of the Engelifh 
cabinet into a fatal fecurity, publifhed feveral hypo- 
critical writings, in which they profefted the higheft 
regard for the perfon and government of Elizabeth, 
admonifhed the people of their perfuafion not to en- 
gage in any practices againift the ftate, but to confine 
themfelyes to fuch weapons as are alone lawful for 
chriftians to ufe, fuch as tears, prayers, and faft- 
ings. 

But the watchful Walfinghem was not to be de- 
ceived: he foon obtained a fuperficial account of the 
confpirators defigns, and, by the affiftance of one 
Maud, a man of impenetrable diffimulation, who 
found means to infinuate himfelf into the favour of 
Ballard, the minifter was regularly informed of every 
part of the confpiracy. It had been determined, in 
feveral of their meetings, to affaflinate Elizabeth, 
place Mary on the Englifh throne, and reftore the 
catholic religion. Babington had, fome years before, 
contracted an intimacy with Thomas Morgan, a pen- 
fioner of the queen of Scots, and had by him been 
introduced to the bifhop of Glafgow, Mary’s ambaf- 
fador at the court of France. ‘That prelate ftrongly 
recommended him to the captive queen, and he, for 
fome time, managed her correfpondence with her 
foreign friends. But, on her being more clofely 
confined, the connection dropped, and Babington 
laid afide all farther thoughts of Mary and her con- 
cerns. Unfortunately for him, Ballard rekindled all 


his former zeal for her fervice; and he undertook, 


with the affiltance of an hundred gentlemen, to de- 
liver the queen of Scots from her confinement. 

The plan being fettled, Babington wrote to Mary, 
informing her of all that had paffed between him and 
Ballard; and infifted that the gentlemen, who were 
concerned in fo dangerous an attempt for her fervice, 
fhould be affured of a reward fuitable to their merit. 
This letter was written in the ulual cypher which had 
paffed between him and Mary; and was fo agreeable 
to her, that fhe failed not to anfwer it in the fame 
cypher, defirins the confpirators to be extremely 
cautious, left they fhould precipitate matters before 
the return of their Englifh friends from abroad, be- 
fore they were affured of foreign fuccours, and be- 
fore fome difturbances were raifed in Ireland. At the 
fame time, fhe pointed out the moft natural methods 
for her own deliverance, which were either by over- 
turning a cart in the gateway of the houfe where fhe 


was confined, fetting the itables on fire, or carrying 


her off when fhe rode out for the benefit of the air. 
Thefe letters were carried to Walfingham, who was 
{till defirous of farther information. Accordingly he 
added to one of Mary’s letters, delivered to him by 
Maud, his trufty agent, a pofticript in the fame 
cypher, requefting Babington to fend her the names 
of the principal confpirators. The ftratagem fuc- 
ceeded ; and the ftatefman foon difcovered, that Sa- 
vage, already mentioned ; Charles Tilney, a man of 
family, and one of Elizabeth’s penfioners; John 
Charnock, a gentleman of Lancafhire; Edward 
Abingdon, whofe father .had been cofferer to Eliza- 
beth; Chidcock Tichburn, a gentleman of South- 
ampton; and one Barnwell, a perfon of quality in. 
Ireland, were the fix engaged by oath to affaffinate 
the queen. Atthe fame time, the ridiculous vanity 
of Babington furnifhed Walfingham with another 
method of difcovery, and alfo an indication of de- 
fence. He had caufed a picture to be drawn, in which 


| he himfelf was reprefented ftanding amidft the fix 


affaffins, with a motto, implying, that they were all 
embarked in fome dangerous enterprize. 
this picture was carried to Walfingham by another 
of his fpies, who had found means to infinuate him- 
felf into Babington’s confidence. "Walfingham de- 


livered this copy to the queen, that fhe might know 


A copy of | 
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of ameafure of this kind; 
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fhould attempt to approach her perfon. 

' Convinced that all delays in enterprizes which de- 
pend upon fecrecy are dangerous, Babington pro- 
cured’ a licence for Ballard, under a feigned name, to 
pafs over to the continent. The real intention of his 
journey was to haften the foreign fuccours, whofe ar- 
rival was defired with anxiety. And to retnove all 


fufpicion, Babington applied to Walfingham himfelf, 


pretended the greateft zeal for her majelty’s fervice, 
offered to go abroad, and employ that confidence 
which he had gained among the catholics, to the de- 


‘tection and dilappointment of their confpiracies. 


Walfingham defirous of feizing all the affaffins, com- 
mended his loyal intentions, promifed to afiift him 
with his own counfel and advice in the execution, fed 
him with delufive hopes, and kept up a correfpon- 
dence with him. 

Babington having, as' he imagined, gained the fa- 
your of Walfingham, began to flatter himfelf that 
the whole {cheme would fucceed according to his 
wifhes. But while he was lulled in this fatal fecurity, 
Ballard was feized by a warrant from one of the fe- 
cretaries of ftate. This incident alarmed the con{pi- 
rators, and introduced confufion into their councils. 
Some propofed, as the only method of efcaping, to 
pafs immediately over to the continent : while others 
advifed, that Savage and Charnock fhould execute, 
without delay, their intended purpofe upon Eliza- 
beth. The laft propofition was agreed to, and Ba- 
bington furnifhed Savage with money that he might 
purchafe cloaths neceffary for obtaining the more eafy 
accefs to the queen’s perfon. The next day they be- 
gan to apprehend that they had taken the alarm too 
haitily ; and Babington, having renewed his corref- 
pondence with Walfingham, the anxiety and concern 
with which the confcioufnefs of guilt had infpired 
the confpirators, began to fubfide; they flattered 
themfelves that the feizure of Ballard was owing en- 
tirely to the ulual diligence of informers in detecting 
popith and feminary priefts: Babington was even per- 
faaded to take lodgings in Walfingham’s houfe , but 
obferving that all his actions were watched with the 
gnoft careful affiduity by one Scudamore, he® began 
to be alarmed for his fafety. Soon after, as they 
were fitting at fupper, Scudamore received a note 
from Walfincham, ordering him to watch Babington 
more narrowly than ever; and Babington by Scuda- 
‘more’s inadvertency, reading the note over his fhoul- 
der, ‘was fufficiently convinced of his danger. He 
rofehaftily from table, went out of the room, as if 
on fome fudden occafion, made the belt of his way 
to Weftminfter, and, after acquainting Charnock 
and fome others with the difcovery he had made, they 
withdrew immediately into the woods, where they 
‘concealed themifelves for ten days; but were at laft 
difcovered near Harrow on the Mill, drefled like 
countrymen, and brought prifoners to London. 

On the thirteenth of September Babington and 
Ballard, with five of their accomplices, were ar- 
raigned, and pleaded guilty ; and the next day feven 
more of the confpirators were convicted on evidence. 
The firtt feven fuffered the fentence pronounced 
againft traitors in its utmoft rigour ; but the others 
were fuffered to hang till they were dead. They all 
behaved with great decency and refignation, and 
confeffed their forrow for that part of the. confpiracy 
‘relative to the murder of Elizabeth. 

The council having rendered abortive this alarming 
contrivance, and punifhed the leffer confpirators, 
meafures were taken for the trial and conviction of 
the queen of Scots, on whofe account, and by whofe 
concurrence, this deep and dangerous plot had been 
tormed againft the life of the queen, and the peace 
of the kingdom. But great difficulties occurred 
with regard to the manner of proceeding. Scarce a 
precedent in the hiftory of mankind could be found 
not one in the annals of 
England. Some of the council therefore propofed, 
that no farther proceedings fhould be carried on 
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the affaffins, and be upon ker guard if any of them 


‘ 
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| againft the quéen of Scots; thinking that the clofe 
confinement of a woman, who was now become very 
fickly, would be'a fufficient fecurity to the govern- 
ment. Leicefter advifed that Mary fhould be fe- 
cretly difpatched by poifon: bue Walfingham de- 
clared his abhorrence of fo deteftable za aétion, and 
in fifted that all their proceedings fhould be open and 
candid. The majority of the council declarec for 
the: fame opinion, and a refolution was taken’ for 
trying the queen of Scots: ‘The princefs was accord- 
ingly removed to Fotheringay ealtle in Northampton- 
fhire, the laft fcene of her mortal pilgrimage. 

She had for fome time been fo ftritly guarded, 
that fhe was ftill ignorant of the detection of Babing- 
ton’s con{piracy ; and fhe received the intelligence of 
this event with equal furprize and concern, from Sir 
Thomas Gorges, who had been fent for that purpofe 
by Elizabeth. He chofe to give her this information, 
when he was taking the air on horfeback. 

Her two fecretaries, Nau and Curle, were’ immedi- 
ately apprehended; all her papers were feized, and 
tranfmitted to the council: many letters from perfons 
abroad, and fome from Englifh noblemen, exprefling 
their firm attachment to her perfon and title. The 
queen thought proper to take no notice of this laft 
difcovery ; but the perfons themfelves, confcious of 
their guilt, and dreading the punifhment due to their 
crime, endeavoured. to atone for their fault by 
changing their principles, and declaring themfelves 
inveterate enemies to the queen of Scots. 

An aé had been paffed in the laft feflions of parlia- 
ment, relative to the crime of treafon, and it was de- 
termined to try Mary on this ftatute, and not by the 
common laws made againft that crime. Accordingly 
the queen appointed a commiffion, confifting of forty 
noblemen and privy-counfellors, and judges, who 
were empowered to examine and pronounce fentence 
againft Mary, whom they ftiled daughter and heir to 
James V. late king of Scotland. 

On the eleventh of October, the commifioners re- 
paired to Fotheringay caftle, and Sir Walter Mild- 
may, and Edward Barker delivered-to the queen of 
Scots a letter from Elizabeth, informing her of the 
commiffion, and of her approaching trial. Mary 
read the letter with a countenance more becoming her 
dignity than her fituation, and told them, without 
the leaft emotion, that 1t was very furprizing the 
queen fhould command her as a fubject, to fubmit to 
a trial and examination before perfons of a rank far 
‘nferior to herfelf: that fhe was an abfolute indepen- 
dent princefs, and would fubmit to nothing that had 
atendency to leffen her royal majefty, the ftate of 
fovereign princes, or the dignity or rank of her fon: 
that however her fpirits might be broken and op- 
preffled by misfortunes and calamities, fhe was not yet 
reduced to that abject ftate her enemies defired; nor 
would fhe ever be prevailed upon to confent to ‘her 
own degradation and difhonour : that though fhe 
had long lived in England, fhe had lived in captivity ; 
was ignorant of the laws and ftatutes of the king- 
dom, deftitute of council, and could not conceive 
who could be called her peers, or fit in judgment on 
a fovereign princefs: that fhe had never enjoyed the 
protection of the laws of England, and therefore 
could not be fuppofed to have fubjected herfelf to 
their jurifdiction and authority: that if in her own 

erfon every rule of juftice fhould be violated, fhe 
{hould find her revenge in the judgment of the whole 
world, where her innocence would triumph on a 
theatre infinitely larger than that of a fingle king- 
dom. 

This fpirited anfwer to Elizabeth’s letter greatly 
embarraffed the commiffioners, who deputed lord 
Burleich, the treafurer, Bromley, the chancellor, and 
Sir Chriftopher Hatton, the yice-chamberlain, to 
prevail upon her to relinquifh her ‘plea with regard 
to her royal dignity, and fubmit chearfully to a trial 
which was now abfolutely impoffible to be avoided, 
even though her acquiefcence could not be obtained. 
Various arguments were urged on this occafion, bu; 
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thofe which chiefly prevailed on Mary to lay afide her 
plea of royalty, were thofe advanced in the following 
fpeech made by vice-chamberlain Hatton: ‘ You 
‘* are, Madam, (faid he) accufed, but not condemned, 
“* of having confpired the deltruétion of our lady 
** and queen anointed, You fay, you are a queen: 


produced, in which her approbation of the murder 
was Clearly expreffed ; the evidence of her two fecre- 
taries, Nau and Curle, who, even without being 
threatened with the torture, had fworn, that fhe both 
received thefe letters from Babington, and that they 
had wrote the anfwers by her order. The confeffion 
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** but in fuch a crime as this, and fuch a fituation as 
““ yours, the royal dignity itlelf is not fufficient, 
** «ther by the civil or canon law, or the law of na- 
“* ture and nations, to exempt you from judgment. 
“ If you are innocent, you injure your reputation by 
“avoiding a trial, We have heard your protefta- 
** tions of innocence; but queen Elizabeth thinks 
“* otherwife, and is heartily forry for the appearances 
She has therefore appointed 
“* commiffioners, honourable perfons, prudent and 
““ upright men, to exaimine your caufe.” They are 
“* ready to hear you with equity, and even with fa- 
“vour; and will rejoice if you can clear yourfelf 
“* of the imputations which have been thrown upon 
Believe me, madam, the queen herfelf will 
“* rejoice ; for fhe affirmed to me at my departure, 
that no misfortune had ever given her fo much 
uneafinefs, as that you fhould be fufpeéted of a 
concurrence in thefe criminal enterprizes. Laying 
“* afide, therefore, the fruitlefs claim of privilege 
from your royal dignity, which can now avail you 
nothing, truit-to the better defence of your inno- 
cence; make that appear in open trial, and leave 
not upon your memory that ftain of infamy which 
“* muft attend your obftinate filence on this occafion.” 
Thefe arguments produced the defired effect: Mary 
ave up her plea of royalty, and agreed to appear 


“* that lie againft you. 
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before the court of commiffioners. 
The trial had the appearance of great order and 


folemnity. At the upper end of the room was placed 


a chair of ftate for the queen of England, under a 
royal canopy: over.againtt it, at fome diftance, ftood 
achair for the queen of Scots: by the walls, on both 
fides, benches were placed for the commiffioners. 
As foon as the court was opened, the chancellor, 


turning to Mary, told her, ‘ that fhe was accufed of 
confpiring the deftruction of the queen, the realm of 


England, and the proteftant religion; and that they 
were commiffioned to examine into the truth of the 
accufation, and to hear her anfwer, Mary sepicd, 
“¢ that fhe came into England to crave the affiftance 


which had been promifed her: that fhe was a queen, 


and no fubjeét to Elizabeth; and if fhe appeared 
before them, it was only to fecure her honour and 
reputation.” The chancellor denied that any aflift- 
ance had been promifed her; and declared, that her 
proteftation was in vain; for fince the law, upon 


which the accufation was founded, allowed of no~ 


diftinction in the perfon of the tranfereffor, it could 
not be admitted. The commiffioners, however, ac- 
commodated matters, by ordering both her protefta- 
tion and his anfwer to be recorded. 

This contefted point being fettled, the crown 
lawyers opened the charge againtt Mary queen of 
Scots. They accufed her of offering to cede to the 
king of Spain the right to the crown of Scotland, 
if James, her fon, refuted to be a convert to popery. 
Mary did not attempt to exculpate herfelf from this 
accufation ; fhe only anfwered, that fhe had no longer 
a kingdom at her difpofal, but had {till power to 
give what belonged to her, and was not re{ponfible 
to any perfon. Strong proofs were produced, that 
the had formed a refolution of difinheriting her fon as 
an heretic, that the late alliance of that prince with 
Elizabeth had heightened thefe prejudices ; and that 
her maternal tendernefs was abated by time, refent- 
ment, and religious zeal. 

Buc thefe facts no way affeéted Mary’s life: the 
knew this, and took no pains to confute the affer. 
tions.. The great-bufinefs was. to prove the capital 
charge of the impeachment, that Mary had concurred 

-In.the confpiracy for affaflinating Elizabeth. 

In order to-eftablith this accufation, copies of the 

intercepted letters between her and Babington. were 


of Babington allo correlponded with the depofitions 
of her fecretaries. Mary was incapable of making 
a fatisfactory defence before the commiffioners.: her 
reply confifted chiefly in her own denial. She afferted, 
that as Nau and Curle had taken an oath of fecrecy 
and fidelity to her, their evidence could not be cre- 
dited; and thae if thefe men had received any letters, 
or wrote any anfwers, the imputation could never lie 
upon her. She added, that it was eafy to forge the 
hand writing and cypher of another, 

_ But if we reflec on the enterprizing character of 
Mary, on the odious treatment fhe had received, on 
her hatred to Elizabeth, on the prevalence of the 
tyrant-killing doétrine, and on the eftablifhed opi- 
nion, that it was lawful to make ufe of any violence 
againft a prince excommunicated by the pope, and 
feparated by the church, we may believe, without 
difficulty, that Mary might concur in a meafure fo 
advantageous to herfelf. Many reafons render the 
thing more than probable. To fay that Mary’s two 
fecretaries held a correfpondence with Babington, 
wherein fhe was not concerned ; or that they fhould 
betray their miftrefs, without fo much as having been 
fufpected themfelves; or that Walfingham, a minifter 
of integrity, if ever there was one, had forged the 
letters, and counterfeited the hand, would be to ftart 
fo many indefenfible propofitions, In fhort, the only 
circumftance in her defence, which to us may appear 
to have fome force, was her requiring that Nau and 
Curle fhould be confronted with her, affirming, that 
they would-not, to her face, perfift in their evidence. 
However agreeable this demand was to. natural juftice, 
it was obferved to her, that in cafes of high-treafon, 
the laws and cuftoms of England did not admit of 
confronting the evidence with the prifoner, and that 
the judges were not empowered to grant any indul- 
gence. 

The trial being finifhed, the commiffioners ad- 
journed from Fotheringay caftle to the ftar-chamber 
in London; where, after taking the oaths of Mary’s 
two fecretaries, who voluntarily attefted the authen- 
ticity of the letters produced at the trial, they pro- 
nounced fentence of death againft the queen of Scots. 
At the fame time, a declaration was publithed, im- 
porting, “ That the fentence againft Mary no-way 
derogated from the title and honour of James, king 
of Scotland; but that he was in the fame place, de- 
gree, and right, as if the fentence had never been 
pronounced.” 

Elizabeth had now fufficiently humbled her hated 
rival; but the was too politic to exprefs her joy on 
this occafion. Majefty, in the very abyfs of diftrefs, 
was not an object of exultation. She affeéted to be 
deeply interefted in the fate of an unfortunate rela- 
tion; declaring, that however injurious her defigns 
might be to herfelf, the was willing to bury them for 
ever in the gulph of forgetfulnefs ; and that the fafety 
of her people alone, which was nearly interefted in 
the fate of the queen of Scotland, induced her to 
with-hold a pardon. She fummoned a parliament; 
that while fhe indulged the moft implacable hatred, 
the might appear to be guided folely by the voices of 
her fubjeéts. She well:knew, thatthe fhould not want 
the moit earneft follicitations from that affembly, to 
confent to a meafure fo agreeable to her fecret incli- 
nations. She was not deceived: the two houfes 
confirmed the fentence pronounced againtt Mary, and 
requefted the execution of it-with all the ardour the 
could defire. Elizabeth failed not to fupport, with 
great propriety, the part fhe ated: fhe madea pa- 
rade of humanity and hypocritical moderation, would 
promife nothing, and left the world in uncertainty 
with regard to her real fentiments. She complained 
of her own unfortunate fituation ; exprefied | her 
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-uneafinefs from the importunity of her parliament ; 


renewed her expreffions of affection for her people; | 


but {till refufed to declare her real intention with re- 
gard to the fate of the captive princefs. She, how- 
ever, complied with the requett of the parliament, 
with regard to the publication of Mary’s fentence. 
The lord Buckhurft, and Beale, clerk of the council, 

were fent to notify to the queen of ‘Scots the fentence 
pronounced again!t her, its ratification by the parlia- 
ment, and the earneft a) plications made by that af- 
fembly for its being cite i 
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fentiments, though her actions fufficiently indicated \ 


that fhe had malice in her heart; and her duplicity, 
furnifhed her with mm ain Rave or ie 
vafions, rebellions, and affaffinations, were fpread 
with great addrefs. The people were terrified at their 
danger, and the death of Mary was confidered as 
neceflary to reftore the tranquillity of the nation. 
The captive princefs, however, fupported herfelf with 
fuch placid dignity, as does honour to her memory. 
When Sir Amias Paulet took down her canopy of 
ftate, fhe bore the infult with the utmoft patience ; 
and when he told her, that fhe could now be con- 
fidered only as a dead perfon, and incapable of any 
dignity, fhe only anfwered, that fhe received her 
royal character from the hands of the Almighty, 
and no earthly power could ever wreft it from her. 
‘She wrote a very pathetic letter t6 queen Elizabeth, 
requefting, “ that after the fatal fentence was €x¢- 
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cuted, her body might be fent to France, there to be 
intérréd near the facred reliéts of her mother} and 
accompanied to the grave with thofe rites and cere- 
monies which her religion required : that the execu- 
tion of her fentence might be public, in the fight of 
all the world; and that her fervants, after they had 
done her the. laft offices; and been witnefies of her 

~ perfeverance in the faith, and of her fubmiffion to 

_ the will of heaven, might be fuffered to depart with- 

out moleftation, and enjoy the legacies bequeathed 
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|| pence for their fervices, wrote letters in their favour 
‘tothe king of France and the duke of Guife, and 


ook ‘her leave of them in a flood of tears. She had 

fons ‘expected that fhe fhould not be permitted to 
exercile the rites of her religion, and had procured a 
confecrated wafer from pope Pius, and referved the 
ufe of it for this laft period of her life. 

She rofe in the morning with her ufual ferenity, 
and drefled herfelf in a rich habit of filk and velvet, 
the only one fhe had kept for herfelf ; and on receiv- 
ing the fummons from the fheriff, appeared with a 
compofed and chearful countenance: her head was 
covered with a veil, extending to the ground, her 
beads hung at her girdle, and fhe held a crucifix in 
her hand. In the porch fhe was received by the earls 
and other gentlemen, and met by Sir Andrew Melvil, 
her fteward, who bewailed his unhappy fate, in being 
appointed to carry the fatal tidings of her death to 
Scotland. Mary was deeply affected at the sage 
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of her fervant, and endeavoured to comfort him. 
She obferved, that there was more reafon to rejoice 
than to lament, as he would foon behold the forrows 
and miieries of his queen and miftrefs at an end; 
and after kiffing him, with her face bedewed with 
tears, fhe bid him farewell. Then turning to the 
noblemen, fhe defired that her fervants might be per- 
mitted to attend her in her laft moments. The earl 
of Kent refufed this favour. Touched with his cruelty, 
fhe cried; *‘ ] am the coufin of your queen; I am 
defcended from the royal blood of Henry VII. ‘I have 
been queen of France by marriage; I have been 
anointed queen of Scotland!” Striking expreffions 
at that dreadful crifis!' The reft of the noblemen 
were affected, and it was agreed that fhe might carry 
fome of her fervants with her. 

She now entered the hall, where a {caffold, covered 
with black, was ereéted; and fhe beheld, with un- 
common fortitude, the two executioners, and all the 
preparations of death. ‘Here the warrant for her 
execution was read to her by Beale, clerk of -the 
council: fhe kepta profound filence during the cere- 
mony, but feemed wholly unaffeéted, while the nu- 
merous {pe¢tators that crowded the hall were diffolved 
in tears, The dean of Peterborough began a tedious 
difcourfe; in which he exhorted her to abjure the 
catholic religion, and acknowledge the juftice of her 
fentence, threatening her with eternal perdition if fhe 


refufed. She anfwered, with great vivacity, ‘¢ Give |. 


yourfelf no farther trouble; I was born, have lived, 
and will die a catholic.” The earl of Kent was greatly 


offended at a crucifix fhe held in her hand, and defired 


her to part with that popifh trumpery, as he called it; 
adding, that fhe fhould carry Chrift in her heart, not 
in her hand. ‘She replied, with great prefence of mind, 
that it was not eafy to have fuch an object in the hand 
without the heart’s being affe@ted. , 

Her private devotions being ended, fhe began, 
with the affiftance of her women, to difrobe herfelf ; 
on which her fervants burf{t into tears and lamenta- 
tions. She turned about, laid her finger on her lips, 
as a fign of impofing filence, gave them her bleffing, 
and requefted their prayers. After which one of her 
maids covered her eyes with a handkerchief ; and, 
without fear or trepidation, fhe laid herfelf down ; 
and, amidft the tears and mournful filence of the 
{pectators, received the fatal ftroke. The dean of 

eterborough alone exclaimed, ‘“ So perith all the 
enemies of queen Elizabeth !”, And the earl of Kent 
was the only perfon who replied, “Amen.” 

Lhus died Mary Stuart, queen of Scotland, in the 
forty-fifth year of her age, and the nineteenth of her 
imprifonment in England; a princefs of confummate 
beauty, uncommon underftanding, and diftincuithed 
by fuch qualities of mind, both natural and acquired, 
as rendered her the moft lovely of women. But her 
connections with the profligate Bothwell, joined to 
the effects of a blind and headitrong paffion, betrayed 
her into actions which nothing can excufe, nothin 
can alleviate; and afford us a {triking inftance of the 
inconftancy of the human heart, and the frailty of 
our nature. The rigorous treatment fhe met with 
from Elizabeth, feems to authorife her to lay {chemes 
for regaining her liberty, but not to confpire againft 
her lite. The prevalent {pirit and principles of that 
age, together with a bigotted zeal for the catholic 
religion, which fhe had acquired during her long 
captivity, induced her to join in a defign repugnant 
to humanity. 

_ When Elizabeth was informed of the death of the 
captive princels, fhe affected the utmoft erief and 
rage. None of her minifters dared to approach her, 
She openly declared, that the execution had been 
done without ‘her knowledge, and contrary to her 
inclinations, She wrote a very pathetic letter to the 
king of Scotland, calling heaven and earth to witnefs, 
that it was her refolution to have {pared the blood of 
Mary, She committed Davifon to prifon, and or- 
dered him to be tried in the ftar-chamber for his 
offence. . The minifter well knew the danger of a 
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conteft with his fovereign; he acknowledged his 
guilt, and fued for pardon. The queen was inexo- 
rable; a tedious imprifonment, and a fine that re- 
duced him to beggary, were the reward of his fervices: 
No body was deceived by this behaviour of the 
queen ; they knew that diffimulation coft her nothing. 
Davifon wrote an apology to his friend Walfingham, 
containing many curious anecdotes. He declared, 
that on the departure of the French and Scottifh 
ambaffadors, who had made ftrong reprefentations in 
favour of Mary, fhe commanded him to deliver her 
the warrant for the execution of that princefs, She 
figned it readily, ordered it to be fealed, and appeared 
in fuch good humour on the occafion, that fhe faid to 
him, in a jocular manner, ‘‘ Go tell all this to Wal- 
fingham, who is now fick, though I fear he will die 
with forrow when he hears it.” At the fame time, 
fhe blamed Paulet and Drury, that they had not be- 
fore eafed her of this trouble, and wifhed Walfing- 
ham would bring them to a compliance in that parti- 
cular. ‘* I told her (fays Davifon) that Paulet had 
abfolutely refufed to aét any thing inconfiftent with 
the principles of honour and juftice.” The queen 
was very angry, and accufed him and others of per- 
jury, in having taken the oath of affociation, whereby 
they had bound themfelves to revenge her wrongs, 
and yet refufed their affiftance when it was wanted. 
‘¢ But (added the) there are others who will do it for 
my fake.” 

The grief of the king of Scotland was real: he 
gave way to the moft violent complaints and menaces, 
and abandoned himfelf to the wildeft refolutions. 
He refufed to admit Cary, who brought the letter of 
Elizabeth, into his prefence. He recalled his am- 
baffadors from the Englifh court ; war and vengeance 
feemed to have taken. poffeffion of his foul. Great 
part of the nobility catched the fame, anda rupture 
with England feemed inevitable. When the court 
went into mourning, lord Sinclair appeared in a fuit 
of armour, and faid, his drefs only was the proper 
mourning for the queen of Scotland. Elizabeth was 
alarmed at thefe warlike appearances ; and, as foonas 
the firft flame was abated, fhe had recourfe to con- 
ciliating meafures. Walfingham wrote a long letter 
to James, in which he intimated the dangers to which 
Scotland would be expofed in a war with England ; 
the inconveniencies that muft attend his recciving 
fuccours either from France or Spain; and how ab- 
furd it would be for James to rifque his expectations 
of the crown of England, by irritating the people. 
Thefe confiderations, joined to the peaceable temper 
of the young prince, prevailed over his refentment, 
and a good correfpondence with the Englifh court 
was gradually reftored. . 

Having thus diffipated the northern ftorm that 
threatened to difcharge its fury on England, Eliza- 
beth was more at leifure to watch the motions of 
Philip of Spain, a far more formidable enemy, who 
had, for fome time, been*making preparations for 
invading England. A prodigious number of fhips 
were equipping in his ports; and though he had not 
yet declared war againft England, no body was de- 
ceived in his intentions. But the navy of Elizabeth 
was able to difpute the prize of victory with the fo- 
vereign of the New World. Drake was fent, with 
a {trong fleet, to infult the coafts of Spain, intercept 
the fupplies of naval and military ftores continually 
fending to Cadiz, and deftroy the fhipping of the 
enemy in their own harbours. Drake executed his 
commiffion with great courage and fuccefs, burning 
and deftroying above an hundred fail of fhips, moft 
of them laden with provifions and military ftores 
and after taking the town of St, Vincent, and bom- 
barding Lifbon, he failed for the Weftern Iflands, in 
order to intercept a rich carrack, or galleon, called 
the St. Philip, then on her return from the Eaft- 
Indies. He fucceeded, and returned to England 
with animmenfe booty. But the m 
quifition was a pacquet of pe 
galleon, by which the Engl 
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the oriental ‘commerce, and infpired them with the 
thoughts of eftablifhing an Eaft-India Company. 
Soon after this fuccefsful expedition, Thomas 
Cavendifh rezurned from his voyage round the world, 
He was a gentleman of Devonfhire, who having 
fpent his fortune-at court, refolved, if poffible, ‘to 
retrieve it by an attempt againft the Spanifh {cctlé- 
ments in the New World. He fitted out three fhips 
at Plymouth; one of an hundred and twenty tons, 
another of fixty, and a third of forty. With thofe 
{mall veffels he ventured into the South Seas, and 
committed great depredations on the Spaniards. He 
took no Jefs than nineteen veffels richly laden; and 
returning tc England by the Cape of Good Hope, 
entered the Thames in triumph. His failors and 
foldiers were dreffed in filk ; his fails were of damatk, 
his top-fails cloth of gold ; and his booty proportional 
to this magnificence. It'1seafy to imagine that fuch 
remarkable fuccefs muft animate others to attempt 
expeditions of a ftmilar kind. 

But the Englifh were not equally fuccefsful in the 
Netherlands. “Leicefter had intrufted the command 
of Zutphen and Deventer to Stanley and York, two 
of his creatures; who, inftead of defending thofe 
important pofts, treacheroufly delivered them up to 
the duke of Parma. . Alarmed at thefe practices, the 
ftatés fent an embafly to the Englith court, requelt- 
ing that the government might be taken from the 
earl of Leitefter, and given to fome more able and 
prudent’ general. Ehzabeth, notwithftanding her 
partialicy for her favourite, recalled Leicefter ; and 
Maurice, the young prince of Orange, being ap- 
pointed governor of the United Provinces, , foon 
fhewed himfelf worthy of his father, The lord 
Willoughby was made general of the Enahfh forces 
in the Low Countries, and received orders to fubmit 
to the authority of prince Maurice. ; 

A.D. 1588. But the preparations of Philip of 
Spain principally engaged the attention of Elizabeth. 
That hypocritical monarch, though he had not. yet 
declared his intention, was preparing to take. his 
revenge, and to feize the crown of England. Pope 
Sextus V. not lefs ambitious than Philip, excited him 
to the enterprize; he again excommunicated the 
queen, and publifhed a crufade again{ft her, with the 
ufual indulgences. All the ports of Spain refounded 
with preparations for this alarming expedition , the 
Spaniards feemed to threaten the annihilation of the 
En. lifh. Elizabeth, who was well informed of the 
ftorm that was gathering againft her, took every pre- 
-eaution to render the attempts’ of the enemy abortive: 
fhe augmented her navy, and exercifed her militia. 
Nothing was neglected; fear was a itranger in the 
Engtith council. re . 

Philip had fpent three years in preparing for an 
invafion of England; and his fleet, which, on ac- 
count of its prodigious ftrength, was called the In- 
vincible Armada, was now completed. A’ conte- 
crated banner was procured from the pope, and the 
gold of Peru was lavifhed on this occafion. This 
tremendous armament confifted of the following 
particulars: nineteen thoufand two hundred and 
ninety foldiers ; eight thoufand two hundred and fifty 
feamen; two thoufand and eighty galley-flaves ; and 
two thoufind fix hundred and thirty pieces of ord- 
nance. The marquis. of Santa Croce, an officer of 
great reputation® and experience, was appointed ‘to 
command the armada; and by his counfels and di- 
retions all the naval preparations were conducted. 

_ Phere was hardly a noble family in Spain, but fent 
either a fon, a brother, or a nephew, on board this 
fleet, in’order to acquire riches and eftates in Eng- 
land, which was confidered as an eafy conquelt. 

_ The duke of Parma, in order to-infure fuccefs, was 
ordered to provide tran{ports fufficient to embark an 
army of twenty-five thoufand men, and land them in 
England as foon as the Spanith fleet appeared on the 
coaitof Flanders. Ships were accordingly provided, 

. and the duke quartered his troops in the neighbour- 

hood of Gravelines, Dunkirk, and Nieuport. 
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The magnanimity of Elizabeth was remarkable 
on this trying occafion. Wer fleet at that time eon- 


fitted of no more than twenty-eight fail; and thofe; 


for, the moft part, fmall-veflels; but the alacrity of 
her fubjects fufficiently atoned for the weaknels of 
her navy. The maritime towns, the nobility and 
gentry, teftified the greateft zeal on this occafion. 
The city of London fitted out thirty fhips, though 
fifteen orily had been required. The gentry and 
nobility hired and armed forty-three fhips at their own 
expence. Lord Howard of Effingham, a man of 
great courage and capacity, was lord admiral, and 
took upon him the command of the navy: Drake, 
Hawkins, and Forbifher, the moft renowned feamen 
in Europe, ferved under him. The main fltet was 
{tationed at Plymouth ; while a fmaller fleet, confift- 
ing of forty vefiels, under the command of lord Sey- 
mour, lay off Dunkirk, in order to intercept the 
forces commanded by the duke of Parma. 

The Enelifh land forces were fuperior in number 
to thofe of Spain; and thougli inferior in difcipline 
and experience, they were ready to facrifice their lives 
in defence of the liberties and laws of their country. 
Twenty thoufand men were cantoned along the fouth- 


ern coafts of England; another body of difciplined 


forces encamped at Tilbury, near the mouth of the 
Thames, under the command of the ear! of Leicefter, 
whom the queen, oh this occafion, created general in 
chief ‘of all her forces; and the lord Hunf{don com- 
manded a third atmy, confifting of thirty thoufand 
men, for the defence of her majeity’s perfon, Arthur, 
lord Grey; Sir Francis Knowles, Sir John Norreys, 
Sir Richard Bingham, and Sir Roger Williams, men 


| renowned for their valour and experience, were con- 


fulted about the management of the war. and, pur- 
fuant to their advice, all the landing-places on the 


' coaft from Hull to the Land’s-End, and thence to 


Milford-Haven, were fortified and garrifoned. The 
militia of the country were armed and regulated under 
proper officers, who received inftructions for. inter- 
rupting the difembarkation of the enemy, ‘wafting 


| the country before them, attacking their rear, and 


keeping up a continual alarm in their army, till a 
fufficient force could be affembled to give them battle. 
Sir Robert Sydney was fent into Scotland, in order 
to induce James to continue firmly attached to the 
Englifh intereft. The Scottifh monarch -was fuffi- 
ciently difpofed to cultivate an union with Elizabeth, 
and even to march, at the head of all the forces of 
Her 


nection refulting from their common religion, pre- 
vailed upon that prince to feize a {quadron of {hips 
which Philip had either purchafed or hired in the 
Danifh harbours. But her chief hopes of fuccels 
were placed on the affections of her people. The 
very papifts themfelves, though they knew the pope 


‘had abfolved them from their oaths of allegiance, 


exerted themfelves on this occafion. Confcious that 


they could not expect to be intrufted. with authority, 


feveral of the young nobility ferved as volunteers, 
either in the fleet or army: fome equipped fhips at 
their own expence, and gave the command of them 
to proteftants ; while others were active in animating 
their tenants and viffals in fupport of their fovercign. 
Party diftinctions were forgotten, and every man 
exerted himfelf in the defence of his country. 

The queen, to excite the martial fpirit of the 


nation, appeared on horfeback in the camp at Til- 
bury, harangued her army, and expreffed ari entire 


confidence in their loyalty and courage. She affured 
her troops, that the weaknefs of het fex fhould not 
prevent her marching at their head againft the Spanifh 
invaders; that fhe would behold and reward their 
bravery herfelf; and that fhe would fooner perifh on 
the field of battle than live to fee the flavery of her 
people. <“ My arm, (faid fhe) is but the arm of a 
woman; but | have the heart of a king, and, what 
ismore, of a king of England.” The whole army 
catched the heroic ardour of the queen; they were 
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impatient to meet the enemy, and convince the 
haughty Spaniards that they ftill pofleffed all the 
fpirit of their anceftors, 

The death of the marquis of Santa Croce prevented 
the failing of the armada. The duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a nobleman of great family, but wholly 
unacquainted with maritime affairs, was appointed 
admiral in his room. This interval was employed 
by Elizabeth in making new preparations for render- 
ing the defign abortive. At length the invincible 
fleet failed from Lifbon on the twenty-ninth of May; 
but being overtaken with a dreadful tempett, the 
fleet was obliged to put into the Groyne, having 
received confiderable damage. After a delay of two 
months, the armada failed once more to profecute the 
intended enterprize. The fleet confifted of one hun- 
dred and thirty fhips, of which near a hundred were 
galleons, and of a greater burden than any that had 
ever before appeared on the coaft of England, The 


Spanifh admiral was ordered to fail as near the coaft 
of France as poffible, in order to join the prince of. 


Parma, and avoid meeting the Englifh fleet, which 
might occafion fome delay in the enterprize; for it 
was never Imagined that they could make any effectual 
oppofition. But an accident induced the Spanifh 
admiral to neglect this prudent advice. He took a 
fifhing-boat in his pafluge, the mafter of which in- 
formed him, that the Englith admiral, perfuaded 
that the late {torm, which fcattered the armada, had 
prevented any attempt being made this feafon, had 


laid up his fhips, and difcharged the greater part of 


his feamen. Deceived by this intelligence, the Spa- 
niard determined to deftroy the Englifh fhips in 


Plymouth harbour before he joined the prince of 


Parma. He accordingly fteercd towards that port, 
hoping to obtain an eafy yiétory. The armada was 
difpofed in the form of a half-moon, and ftretched 
to the diftance of feven leagues from the extremity 
or one divifion to that of the other. The ocean 
feemed to groan beneath its burden, and the winds to 
be tired with impelling fo enormous a weight. But 
this tremendous appearance difmayed not the Eng- 
lifh; they knew their huge veffels were fo ill con- 
ftructed, and fo difficult to be managed, thar they 
would not be able to fupport themfelves again{t the 
repeated attacks of fhips at a diitance. Experience 
foon convinced them that they were not miftaken. 
Two of the largeft fhips in the Spanith fleet were 
foon after taken by Sir Francis Drake; and while the 
enemy advanced flowly up the channel, the Englith 
followed their rear, and haraffed them with perpetual 
{kirmifhes. 


the Englifh navy. in Plymouth was laid afide; and 


they directed their courfe towards Calais, in order to. 


join the prince of Parma, 

The alarm had now reached the coaft of England, 
and the nobility and gentry haftened out with their 
fhips from every harbour, to join the admiral, who 
foon found his fleet amounted to one hundred and 
forty fail. Heftill hung upon the rear of the Spaniards, 
and diftreffed them with repeated attacks, At laft 
the armada came to an anchor before Calais, in ex- 
pectation of being joined by the prince of Parma; 
but before that general could embark his troops, all 
hopes of fuccefs vanifhed, by a ftratagem of the Eng- 
lith admiral. He-filled eight of his fmaller fhips 
with combuttible materials, and fetting them on fire, 
fent them, one after another, into the midft of the 
enemy’s fleet. Terrified at this appearance, the 

. Spaniards cut their cables, and betook themfelves to 
fight in a very precipitate and diforderly manner. 
In the midft of this confufion, the Englifh fell upon 
them with fo much fury, that twelve of their largeft 
fhips were taken, and many more greatly damaged, 

. The Spaniards were now convinced. that the inten- 
tion of thefe prodigious preparations . was entirely 
fruftrated ; and would willingly have abandoned the 
enterprize, and returned immediately to their own 
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The Spaniards now began to abate in, 
their confidence of fuccefs: the defign of attacking, 


and fatigue, 
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ports, could they have done it with fafety: but this 

was impoffible: the wind was contrary ; and the only 

chance of efcaping, was that of making a tour of 
the whole ifland, and reaching at laft the Spanifh 

harbours by the ocean. But a violent ftorm foon 

overtook them, and compleated the deftruction of 
the invincible armada ; not half the number of veffels | 
returned to the ports of Spain. It is faid that Philip, 

being informed of thefe dilafters, fell on his knees, 

to thank heaven for leaving him fo much; while the 

Spanifh clergy, confounded at an event fo contrary 

to their expectations, affigned a very ridiculous caule 

for it, namely, that fome infidel Mahometans were 

fuffered to continue in a catholic kingdom. 

A public thank{fgiving was ordered by Elizabeth ; 
and fhe herfelf repaired, in great folemnity, to St. 
Paul’s, to perform that facred duty; and eleven 
ftandards taken from the enemy were hung up in the 
church, as trophies of che fuccefs of the English, 
The queen beftowed rewards on many of her officers 


who had fo nobly exerted themfelves in defence of 


their country ;_and the whole kingdom was one con- 
tinued {cene of joy. | 
Soon after the difperfion of the Spanifh armada, 


Robert Dudley, earl of Leicefter, the queen’s great, 
but unworthy favourite, paid the debt of nature. 


He had difcovered no condutt in any of his military 


-enterprizes, and was even fufpected of cowardice; 
_yet he was entrufted with the chief command of the 
_Englith at a time when the Spaniards were expected 


to invade the kingdom , a partiality that might have 


proved fatal to Elizabeth, had the princesof Parma 


landed his troops in England. But the queen’s affec- 
tions feemed to terminate entirely with his death: fhe 
caufed his goods to be expofed to fale, in order to 
reimburfe herfelf for the money fhe had lent him. 

A. D. 1589. Nothing is more feduétive than 
victory. The Englith having defeated the Spanith 
armada, attempted to take the kingdom of Portugal 
from Philip, and give it to Don Antonio, a baftard 


of thehoule of Braganza. Sir Francis Drake and 


Sir John Norris were the leaders of this romantic 
enterprize, About twenty thoufand volunteers en- 
gaged in the fervice. The fhips were hired, as well 
as the arms and ftores provided, at the expence of the 
adventurers, The queen contributed only fix fhips 
and fixty thoufand pounds towards this expedition. 
The fleet failed from Plymouth on the fifth of 
April, arrived fafely at the Groyne, and foon became 
mafters both of the place and harbour. T hey now 
failed for the coaft of Portugal, and in their paflage 
were met by the young earl of Effex, who had. 
equipped a few fhips at his own expence, and failed 
on a cruize againft the Spaniards. This reinforce- 
ment revived the fpirits of the adventurers; they 
feized the town and caftle of Panicha, and deter- 


mined to march to Lifbon by Jand, Drake promifing 
to follow with his fleet, On their arrival, they be- 


came matters of the weftern fuburb of Lifbon without 
oppofition ; but the next day a large body of Spa- 
niards fallied from the citadel, and cut off feveral of 
the Englifh, with fome of their beft officers, The 
earl of Effex behaved with the. moft furprifing cou- 


rage on this occafion : he led the Englifh againft the 


affailants, and drove them back to. the citadel. A 
revolt of the citizens was every moment expected ; 
but after waiting two days, without any appearance 
of an infurrection being made in favour of Don 
Antonio, the Enelifh abandoned the enterprize, and 
marched to Cafcaris, a little town at the mouth of 
the Tagus. Here they found, their fleet under the 
command of Drake, who had not been able to enter 
the river, the paflage being defended by all the Spanifh, 
gallies, and a battery of fifty pieces of cannon. It 
was now determined not to make any farther attempt 
upon the capital, and, after blowing up the caftle of 
Cafcaris, and burning Vigo, they returned to Eng- 
land, after lofing a great number of men by fickneds.. 
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In the mean time, the parliament met at Weft 
minfter, and voted double fupplies to the queen} 
who knowing that the puritans tormed a majority in 
the houfe of commons, laid a ftriG injunction on 
the members not to meddle with ecclefiaftical matters. 
A motion was, however, made, for reftraining the 
tyranny of the ecclefiaftical commiffion: but the fear 
of difpleafing the queen had {o great an effect on the 
nembers, that the motion was not feconded. Nor 
were the commons fuccefsful in their attempts to 
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rectify the abufes of purveyance, by which the offi-' 


cers of the crown took up at difcretion, for the 
gueen’s fervice, or rather under pretence of that fer- 
vice, whatever provifions and carriages they thought 
neceflary. The price was fixed much lower than the 
current value, andthe payment always diftant and 
uncertain: Hence the moft enormous abufes were 
continually praétifed.on the fubject. But Elizabeth 
put a ftop to their proceedings: fhe told them, that 
fhe had already given orders for making a ftri& en- 
quiry into the abufes complained of, and would shortly 
complete the defign ; but would not permit them, by 
laws moved without her confent, to bereave her of 
the honour attending thefe regulations. 

The affairs of England were now in a ftate of 
tranquillity. The Scots, fince the death of Mary, 
were no longer terrible. James, furrounded by fac: 
tions, invefted with little authority, and naturally 
inclined to repofe, was fo far from being able to give 
the Englifh any difturbance, that he found it his 
intereft to. maintain a good correfpondence with Eliza- 
beth, He had lately married'a daughter of the king 
ef Denmark, and by that means loft the favour of 
the catholic party. Philip of Spain had fufficiently 
feen his-error, to attempt a new invafion : he was not 
fo fond of enterprize to. fquander the treaftrres of his 


kingdom in enterprizes big with abfurdity. Elizabeth | 


was therefore now able to affift the: Hugonots in 
France, who were fiilbperfecuted by the league. The 
duke of Guile, more abfolute than Henry HE. had 


compelled that prince to take up arms’ againft them, 


and alfoagainft the king of Navarre, the prefumptive | 


heir of the crown. t:lzabeth furnifhed the latte? 


with large fums 5 and, by her affiftance, he had gained’ } 


a, victory, over the leagueat. Coutray. Ele could not, 
however, maintain his advantage, becaufe the Ger- 
mans, who were marching to his affittance, were de- 
feated by the duke of Guife. Unforefeen events, 
however, changed: the face of things in France. The 
inhabitants, of Paris, intoxicated with the admiration 
of Guile, and ftrongly prejudiced againft the king, 
took up arms again{t him, and Henry was obliged to 
fly from. his, capital for fafety. He, however, dif- 
fembled his refentment, entered into a negotiation 
with the league, and loaded Guife and his’ partizans 
with offices and favours. Deceived by thefe appear- 
ances of friendihip, Guife, and his brother, the car- 
dinal of Lorraine, came to court, and were both 
affafinated by the kking’s orders. This perfidious 
conduét rendered: the league more furious and formi- 
dable than ever. The citizens of Paris renounced 
their allegiance, and. were followed by thofe of many 
confiderable places inthe kingdom. Henry finding it 
impoffible to refiit the ftorm that was gathering round 
him, was obliged; to have recourfe to the Hugonots 
for affiftance ; he joined the hero whom he had been 
obliged to treat as an enemy. Atthe fame time, he 
inlifted large bodies of Swifs infantry and German 
cavalry ; and: being ftill fupported by his chief no- 
bility, he affembledian. army of near forty thoufand 
men, and advanced tothe gates of Paris, threatening 
the fevereft revenge againit the inhabitants. But the 
city was faved by. the refolution of Jaques Clement, 
a,Dominican.monk. Inflamed: by the bloody fpirit 
off bigotry» which: diftinguifhed this century, he em- 
braced: the refolution of facrificing his own life to 
fave the church from the perfecutions of an heretical 
tyrant. 


of his fovereign, who expired‘on the firft of Augutt. 
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hopes of efcaping were cut off. 


He found means to be adinitted’ into the |}! or Soiffons. 


King’s prefence, and plunged a dagger into the breaft ||) 
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The king of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. afcended 
the throne, but found he hada kingdom to conquer, 
and fubjeéts to fubdue. ° 

Towards the clofe of this year died the famous Sir 
Francis Walfineham, fecretary of ftate, one of the 
mo{t able and accomplifhed minifters that ever ap: 
peared in this or any other country; and not more 
diftinguifhed by his great abilities than his unfullied 
virtues. Though he had paffed through many great 
employments, and had been very frugal in his ex- 
pences, he died fo poor, that his family was obliged 
to give him a private burial. He left only one daugh- 
ter, who was firft married to Sir Philip Sidney, and 
afterwards to the earl of Effex, the great favourite 
of queen Elizabeth. 

_A. D..1590. Elizabeth perceiving that Philip 
aimed at univerfal monarchy, and that the firtt ftep 
towards accomplifhing that alarming defign was the 
depofition of Henry IV. the fent-that prince a body 
of troops, which did him fignal fervice. The famous 
fieges of Paris and Rouen, which the duke of Parma 
had the honour of raifing, deceived, however, the 
hopes of the queen. She feemed diffatisfied with 
the conduct of her ally, and complained of hts ex- 
pofing the Englifh too much on every occafion; a 
complaint that feems not to have been well founded, 
as it was undoubtedly owing to the valour of thofe 
troops, efpecially to their officers, who, under the 
command of the young earl of Effex; rifqued every 
thing for glory; But while the Enelifh were gather- 
ing laurels in the fields of France; the queen fuitained 
an irreparable lofs, by the death of Sir Chriftopher 
Hatton, lord high ehaneellor of England. He was 
a perfon of great abilities, unfhaken probity, firmly 
attached to the conftitutions of his country, and a 
munificent patron of learning. 

A. D. 1591. Delirous of depriving Philip of part 
of the treafure of the Indies, the true fource of all 
his power, Elizabeth refolved to diftrefs him in that 
part of the world. Accordingly the lord Thomas 
Howard was difpatched, early in the fpring, to the 
Azores, or Weftern Iflands, with a fquadron of feven 


fhips, to intercept the galleons in their return to, 


Europe; but the Spanifh monarch, apprized, of her 
defien, fitted out a fleet of fifty-five fail, and fent 
them to the Azores, to convoy the India fhips. 
Howard, who. knew nothing of this ftrong fleet, 
efcaped with difficulty. His little fquadron was rid- 
ing at anchor in the harbour of Flores when the 
Spanifh fleet appeared. He, however, found means 
to put to fea, by which the enemy were difappointed 
in their hopes-of taking him and his whole divifion. 
Sir Richard Grenville, in the Revenge, was not fo 
fortunate: he was furrounded by the enemy, and all 
In this defperate 
fituation he attempted to break through the Spanifh 
fleet, but was difappointed ; and after an engagement 
of fifteen hours with the whole force of the enemy, 
he was obliged to furrender, but not before he was 
mortally wounded. The reft of the fquadron re- 


turned to England, difappointed, indeed, in their 


expectations of acquiring part of the riches of the 
New World, but not in effentially diftreffing the 
enemy; for the Plate fleet had ‘been fo long detained 
at the Havannah, through feapof.the Englifh, that 
they were obliged to put to ‘te Patan improper feafon, 
in confequence of which, the greater. part of them 
were loft before they reached'the ports of Spain. 
A.D: 1592. Though Henry IV. had obtained 
fome advantage over the league, the catholics were 
far from being intimidated: they made the moft vio- 
lent efforts again{t their fovereign, and the cardinal 
legate publifhed the pontiff’s bull for the election of 
a popifh king. They intended to have given the 
crown to Philip; and the duke of Parma marched a 
owerful army into France, to over-awe the affembly, 
which the Spanifh party propofed to be held at Rheims 
But the duke of Mayenne, fenfible of 
the confequences,. ordered the affembly to be held at 
Paris. This, in feme meafure, difconcerted the plan 


of 
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of the prince of Parma . and Henry ‘drew: all: his, 
troops out of Normandy, in order tosfight the Spanith 
general before he couid advance into the heart of the 
country. - What the. confequence would have been, 
it is impoffible, to fay; but all. the vaft defigns of 
Philip were rendered abortive by the death of the 
prince of Parma, who paid the debt of nature in the 
forty-fifth year of his age. Even Elizabeth herfelf 
is faid to have dropped {ome generous expreffions to 
the memory of that great man, and, perhaps, few 
princes ever excelled him in virtue, in civil, and in 
military accomplifhments. His. great merits were 
foon con{picuous after his death. No other general 
had authority fufficient to maintain a. proper difci- 
pline in the Spanifh troops. The foldiers mutinicd, 
anda great.number of them deferted. 

~ Elizabeth, theugh he affifted Henry, did not lay 
afide her favourite {cheme of humbling the pride of 
‘Philip, by cutting off the finews of his ftrength in 
the Weft-Indies, Sir Walter Raleigh was fent with 
a fquadron of fifteen men of war, either to attack 
‘Panama, or intercept the Plate fleet in their return 
to Europe., No man was ever better adapted to enter- 
prizes of this kind than Sir Walter: his fchemés 
were great, but difficult, if not impracticable to any 
capacity but his own: his learning was not inferior 
to his knowledge, his conftancy to his courage, nor 
his virtue to his genius, which was equal to the 
greateft undertakings. Having been detained too 
long in port by contrary winds, he failed three months 
later than he intended ;. and after paffing the Land’s- 
End, he learned, that orders had been fent from 
Spain to {top the return ef the Plate fleet to Europe 
that feafon. _ This intelligence, together with a vio- 
lent {torm which feparated his fleet, obliged him to 
alter his plan of operations... He fent one part of his 
{quadron, under Sir Martin Forbifher, to cruize on 
the coaft of Spain; and another part under Bur- 
roughs, a brave fea officer, to the Azores, The earl 
of Cumberland was alfo at fea with ‘three men of war, 
and had chafed a gallcon into Flores, juft as Burroughs 


arrived at that ifland; while the Spanifh’ fleet, which | 


was then at fea, went in fearch of Forbifher. Bur- 
roughs would have made himfelf mafter of the galleon 
Which had taken fhelter in Flores, had. not a dead 
calm fucceeded, and given the Spaniards an oppor- 
tunity of unloading the treafure, and fetting the thip 
on fire. He had, however, the good fortune, foon 
after, to take another galleon, after a defperate en- 
gagement; in which the greater part of the Spanifh 
crew, confifting of fix. hundred men, -were either 
killed or wounded. The Englith yained both riches 
and honour by this capture. The money publickly 
known amounted.to one hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, and the embezzlements were thought to be 
at leaft equal in value. But though Elizabeth exerted 
ail her power to recover. the riches that had been 
fecreted, no difcoyery was, made. 

A.D. 1593. The expences of thefe expeditions 
amounted to one million. two hundred thoufand 
pounds ; fo that Elizabeth, notwithftanding her {trict 
ceconomy, could not fupport fo heavy an expence 
without, the affiftance of parliament. But however 
prefling her wants might be, fhe fupported all her 
haughtinefs towards the parliament. ‘When the 
fpeaker of the houfe of commons demanded for the 
members aflembled in parliament, perfonal fecurity, 
freedom of debate, and accefs to the throne, - fhe 
anfwered, by the mouth of the lord-keeper, that 
their perfons fhould be fafe while they abufed not 
this privilege, that liberty of fpeech was granted the 
commons, but they muft know in what that liberty 
confifted ; it was, nota liberty of faying what they 
pleafed it extended no farther than Yes or No; and 
that fhe would not refufe them accefs to her perfon in 
weighty and important matters, at a convenient fea- 
fon, and when the cares of government would permit, 
At'the fame time, fhe enjoined the fpeaker, if he 
perceived any idle heads fo negligent of their own 
fafety, as tO attempt any reformation in the church, 
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| or ifnovation in the comnronwealth, to  réfufe the 
bills offered for that purpofe, till they were examined 


by fuch as were better qualified to confider of thofe — 


things, and more able to judge of their propriety. 

But notwithftanding the imperious and menacing 
air of this fpeech, the puritans were not intimidated. 
Peter Wentworth ventured to tranferefs the imperial 
orders of Elizabeth., He prefented a petition to the 
upper houfe, requefting that they would join with the 
commons in « fupplication to her majeity, that fhe 
would be pleafed to entail the fucceffion of the crown. 
Elizabeth was offended at this attempt, however 
refpeétful and cautious. Wentworth was fent to the 
Tower; and Sir William Bromley, ‘who feconded'the. 
motion, to the Fleet prifon. Even this arbitrary 
proceeding could not reprefs their farther attempts 
tor freedom. Morrice, attorney of the court of 
wards, expofed, in their proper colours, the enormous 
abufes of the ecclefiaftical commiffion, and made a 
motion for redreffing thefe grievances. Exa{perated 
at the temerity of Morrice, the queen fent for the 
fpeaker, and told him, that fhe had afiembled the 
parliament. for two purpofes only; to maintain the 
uniformity of the national religion, and to provide 
for the defence of the kingdom againft the enormous 
power of Spain; that their deliberations muft turn 
intirely on thefe points; that fhe had already en- 
joined them not to meddle either with the affairs of 
the ftate or religion; and wondered how any perfon 
could be fo affuming as to attempt a fubject fo ex- 
prefsly contrary to her prohibition. Morrice felt 
the weight of the queen’s refentment : he was feized 
in the houfe by the ferjeant at arms, difcharged from 
his office, difabled from acting in his profeffion, and 
confined fome years in Tilbury caftle. So determined 
was the queen to fupport her prerogative, and fo 
{trong was the love of liberty and independence in 
the puritan party. 

A fevere bill was foon after pafled againft the non- 
conformifts of all perfuafions. It was enacted, that 
any perfon above. fixteen years of age, who obfti- 
nately refufed, during the fpace of a month, to attend 
the public fervice of the church of England, thould 
be committed to prifon; that if, after being con- 
demned for this offence, he perfifted three months in 
his refufal, he muft abjure the realm; and thatif he 
either refufed. this condition, or returned from his 
banifhment, he was to fuffer capitally as a felon, 
without benefit of clergy. _ Both catholics and puri- 
tans had reafon to complain of this law, which, un- 

der almoft any other reign, might have occafioned a 
civil war. > But the imperious Elizabeth had fubdued 
the people, partly by fear, and partly by the efteem 
fhe had gained by her magnanimity. The commons 
feemed intirely paflive under this haughty treatment ; 
they granted extraordinary fupplies without the leaft 
difficulty. 

The king of France, notwithftanding all his heroic 
qualities, and the great affiftance he received from 
the Englifh, foon perceived that arms alone would 
never make him matter of his kingdom. He found 
it impoffible to triumph over the rage of a party, 
whom religious zeal had rendered the moft obftinate 

rebels. A confpiracy was even formed in his own 


court, for electing fome catholic prince to fill the- 


throne of France, if Henry any longer delayed: to 
embrace the eftablithed religion. : The more fenfible 
among the proteftants perceived the neceffity of fatif- 
fying the catholics. Henry accordingly abjured 
Calvinifm, either from conviction, or, as it is rather 
fuppofed, from political motives. But however that 
be, the papifts triumphed greatly in gaining fo 
illuftrious a profelyte; and the dreadful difputes 
which had for fo many years deluged France with 
blood, began to fubfide. Elizabeth, who was herfelf 
chiefly attached to the proteftants by political rea- 
fons, reproached Henry for this interefted converfion 
in a very angry letter. .Senfible, however, that the 


league and the king of Spain were ftill their common — 


enemies, fhe liftened to his apologies, and continued. 
her 


{ 
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her affiftance: fhe even entered into a new treaty 
with him, whereby it was ftipulated, that no peace 
fhould be made but with the confent of both parties: 
_ Philip confined not his intrigues to England only; 
he endeavoured to excite frefh difturbances in Scot- 
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Jand; and large fupplies were promifed by the go- 
-vernor of the Netherlands, if the catholics would 


attempt to wreft the fceptre from James, and give it 
to a prince of the Romifh perfuafion.. The project 
was, however, principally levelled againft England 
for though the Spaniards promifed to fend an army 
into Scotland, it was only to cover their enterprize 
again{t Elizabeth, whom they intended to affaffinate ; 
and, during the general confternation, which they 
imagined muft attend her death, they propofed to 
invade England, which would then become an eafy 
conqueft. They proceeded fo far in this deteftable 
{cheme, that feveral of their agents were difcovered 


and executed. Elizabeth complained loudly of thefe 


bafe attempts in every court of Europe, and deter- 
mined to take a noble revenge in the field of battle. 
A.D. 1595. While the queen was making pre- 
parations tor carrying the war into the territories of 
Spain, feveral noble atchievements were performed 
‘at fea by the Englifh ; but the moft remarkable was 


an expedition. of Sir Walter Raleigh to Guiana, a 


i 


large tract of landin South America, rather poffeffed 
than inhabited by the Spaniards. He had, at his 
own expence, fent one Whiddon to view the coaft, 
and make all the obfervations in his power. His 
report.confirmed Raleigh in his refolution of endea- 
youring to wreft that extenfive country out of the 
hands of the Spaniards. His undertaking was fo 
generally applauded, that both the treafurer and ad- 
miral of England contributed to the expences of 
fitting out a fleet for carrying the defign into execu- 
tion. Accordingly, on the fixth of February, Sir 
Walter failed from Plymouth; and on the twenty- 
fecond of March, took the city of St. Jofeph, in the 
ifland of Trinidada, and made Boreo, the Spanifh 
governor, prifoner. Having procured all the infor- 
mation poffible with regard to the {treneth and riches 
of Guiana, Raleigh manned his long-boats with 
about a hundred men, and proceeded above four 
hundred miles up the river Oroonoko; but met with 
fo many difficulties from the navigation and the heat 
of the climate, that he did not reap all the advan- 
tages fo brave and dangerous an undertaking deferved. 
It is certain, however, that he made great difcoveries; 
and though we have no authentic account of the riches 
he acquired in this undertaking, there is fufficient 


reafon to believe they were. very confiderable. He 


was received with the higheft applaufe on his return, 
and a very pompous account of his voyage was pub- 
lifhed. 

A.D. 1596. The neceffary preparations being 
made for carrying the war, into the very heart of 
Spain, a powerful fleet, confifting of one hundred 
and ninety veffels, having on board fix thoufand three 
hundred and fixty foldiers, a thoufand volunteers, 
and fix thoufand feven hundred and feventy-two {ea- 
men, failed from Plymouth on the firft of June. 
The fleet was commanded by lord Effingham, and 
the land forces by the earl of Effex. The lord Tho- 
mas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, 
Sir George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford, had 
commands in this expedition, and formed a council 
to the admiral and general. 

Every precaution was taken to render the expe- 
dition fuccefsful. The general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed at Cadiz, and armed tenders were difpatched 
before the fleet, to intercept every fhip that could 
carry any intelligence to the enemy. Near Cadiz 
they took an Irifh veffel, by which they learned that 
the harbour was full of merchant fhips of great value, 
and that the Spaniards lived in perfect fecurity, with- 
out the leaft apprehenfions of a vifit from an enemy. 
This intelligence greatly encouraged the Englih, 
and promifed a fortunate iffue to the enterprize. 

~ Sir Walter Raleigh propofed to attack the fhips 
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and veffels in the bay; and was {trongly feconded by 
the young earl of Effex, who burat. with an eager 
defire of fignalizing his courage on this importane 
occafion, The motion was agreed to; and it was 
determined that Raleigh fhould jead the attack in 
the Warfpite, and be feconded by Sir George Carew 
in the Mary Rofe, Sir Robert Southwell in the Lion, 
Sir Francis Vere in the Rainbow, -vice-admiral Crofs 
in the Swiftfure, Sir Coniers Clifford in the Dread- 
nought, and the lord Thomas Howard in the Non- 
pareil. 

The Spaniards, in order, if poffible, to render the 
attempt of the Englifh abortive, ranged their galhies 
under the walls of the city, fo as to fink the E:ng- 
lith fhips as they paffed :. fome culverins were planted 
to fecure the channel of the harbour; and the artil- 
lery, both of Fort St. Philip and the curtain of the 
fortification, were brought to bear on the Englifb 
ficet. Befides thefe, the Spaniards had put guns on 
board all their large galleons, which were covered by 
Fort Puntal, fituated in the middle of the harbour. 

At break of day Sir Walter, at the head of the 


Englifh van, advanced to the attack, and received 


the fre from Fort St. Philip, the curtain, and ieven- 
teen gallies ; but he anfwered only by.a flourith of. 
his trumpets, purfuing his courfe with amazing in- 
trepidity, in order to encourage the thips that fol- 
lowed him, and.referve his fire for the body of the 
enemy. After along and moit defperate engagement, 
Sir Walter prepared to board the Spanifh admural, a 
fhip of fifteen hundred tons ; but the Spaniards per- 
ceiving his intention, ran her on fhore, and tet her 
on fire. Three other galleons followed the example 
of their admiral, but two of them were Javed, and 
brought away by the Engiifh boats. 

During this engagement, the earl of Effex, with 
five hundred men, landed at the Puntals, and marched 
direétly to Cadiz. Five hundred Spaniards advanced 
about four hundred paces from the city to meet him 
but were ftruck with a panic, retired into the city 
with the utmoft precipitation, and were clofely fol- 
lowed by the Englifh. Cadiz was now in the ucmoft 
confternation ; and before any meafures could be 
taken for making a proper defence, the Englith had 
forced the gate, and were foon in pofieffion ot the 
market-place, The garrifon and inhabitants retired 
to. the caftle and town-houfe, but foon offered to 
capitulate; and it was agreed that their lives ih ould 
be faved on their paying feventy thoufand ducats. 
A prodigious quantity of filver was found in. the 
place, and fent immediately on board the Englith 
fleet. 

While Effex was employed in the reduction of 
Cadiz, Sir Walter Raleigh was fent to burn the 
merchant-fhips at Port Real. The Spaniards offered 
to pay two millions of ducats for their ranfom; but 
Raleigh rejected the offer, faying, that he came to 
deftroy, and not to ranfom»the fhips of the enemy. 
The Spaniards, however, found means to unload 
fome of their fhips, and fet fire to others, in order 
to deprive the Englifh of their riches. Befides the 
merchant-fhips, two galleons, thirteen men of war, 
eleven fhips freighted for the Indies, and thirteen 
others, were’ taken by the Englifh ; befides which, 
they deftroyed a prodigious quantity of military and 
naval ftores prepared for an intended expedition 
againft England. The whole lofs was eftimated at 
twenty millions of ducats. 

No Englifhman of note perifhed in this memorable 
conqueft, fo glorious to the Englith and fatal to the 
Spaniards, except Sir John Wingfield, who was 
killed in the city ; and the victory was obtained with 
the lofs of two hundred men only. Befides the vait 
riches loft by the Spaniards, and the ruin of their 
trade. to the New World for that. year, they were, 
obliged to fubmit to the mortifying conditions of 
feeing one of their principal fea-ports in the hands 
of an enemy whom they. hoped to conquer. . 

This fuccefs was regarded by Effex only as a ftep 
to farther conquefts. He infifted on keeping pol- 
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feffion of Cadiz, and undertook, with four hundred 
men and three months provifions, to defend the 
place againft all the attempts of the enemy, till fuc- 
cours could arrive from England. But this offer 
was rejected; nor were his fchemes for intercepting 
the carracks at the Azores, affaulting the Groyne, or 
taking St. Andero and St. Sebaftian, accepted. All 
the other feamen and foldiers, fatisfied with the ho- 
nour they had acquired, were impatient to return 
home in order to fecure their plunder. Effex com- 
plained of their want of fpirit in this enterprize, and 
the queen herfelf was not pleafed at their return 
without attempting to intercept the India fleet: but 
the great fuccefs of the enterprize againft Cadiz 
covered all their mifcarriages. Effingham was created 
earl of Nottingham, a promotion which gave great 
offence to Effex, becaufe it was faid, in the preamble 
tohis patent, that this dignity was conferred upon 
him for his good fervices in taking Cadiz, a merit 


which Effex infifted belonged principally to himfelf ; || 


and even offered to maintain his claim by fingle com- 
bat, againft Nottingham, his fon, or any of his 
family. Lieciniled kt 

A.D. 1597. - Exafperated by the loffes he had fuf- 
tained by the taking of Cadiz, Philip determined to 
make another effort for the conqueft of England. 
He accordingly affembled a formidable fleet early in 
the fpring, at a time when Elizabeth thought him 
abfolutely difabled from executing any fcheme of 
revenge. His fleet rendezvoufed at Ferrol, and hav- 
ing taken on board the land forces deftined for the 
expedition, fteered directly for England; but before 
they reached the channel, a violent ftorm difperfed 
the fleet, and rendered the attempt abortive for’ that 
year. In revenge for this attempt Elizabeth deter- 
mined to attack Tercera, the principal ifland of: the 
Azores, and, if poffible, intercept the Spanifh flota, 
in their return from the Weft Indies. A large arma- 
ment, confifting of one hundred and twenty-two 
fhips, was accordingly fitted out with the utmoft ex- 
pedition, and fix thoufand land forcés were embarked. 
The command of the whole expedition was given to 
Effex, together with one of the divifions of the 
fleet ; the fecond divifion was commanded by lord 
Thomas Howard, and the third by Sir Walter 
Raleigh: lord Montjoy, was appointed lieutenant- 
general under Effex, and Sir George Carew, lieute- 
nant of the ordnance. The principal volunteers were 
the earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords 
Grey, Cromwell, and Rich. 

The deftination of the fleet, which failed on the 
ninth of July, was firft againft Ferrol and the Groyne, 
in order, if poflible, to fuprize the Spanith fleet in 
thefe harbours ; and afterwards againft the Azores. 
But contrary winds, ftorms, and a fatal quarrel be- 
tween the earl of Effex and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
broke thefe meafures, and the fleet returned to Eng- 
land about the end of Otober, without having per- 
formed any memorable aétion. 

The war with Spain though fuccefsful, exhaufted 
the queen’s treafure, and fhe was obliged to call a 
parliament to obtain fupplies. Thefe were readily 
granted ; but the commons, notwithftanding’ their 
former attempts mifcarried, ventured to prefent a 
petition to the queen againft the abufe of monopo- 
lies. Her anfwer was conceived in general terms, 
without promifing to redrefs the evil. But on dif- 
miffing the parliament fhe told them, in her fpeech 
from the throne, “* That with regard to exclufive 
patents, fhe hoped her loving and faithful fubjects 
would not take away her prerogative, the chief flower 
in her garden, and the principal pearl in her diadem ; 
but that they would rather leave thefe things to her 
difpofal.” It was hardly to be expected, that the 
liberties of the people of England could gain ground 
under a government fupported with fo much vigour 
and ability. 

A. D. 1598. France was now reduced to the moft 
deplorable fituation, Torn in pieces by difcord, 
fanatacifm, and civil wars, a peace*became in fome 
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meafure neceffary for Henryy who had nothing fo 
much at heart as the happinefS’ of his people. He 
communicated to his allies the propofals of the court 
of Spain, and fignified his defire of concluding a 
general treaty of peace, Elizabeth and the States 
general were alarmed at this defign, and fent ambaf- 
{adors to oppofe the pacific fentiments of the French 
monarch. He fhewed them at’once the folidity of 
his reafons atid the reétitude of his views; and as 
Philip would not treat with the Hollanders upon the 
condition of acknowledging them a free people, nor 
Elizabeth negotiate without their concurrence, he 
concluded, at Vervins, a feparate peace; whereby 
he recovered poffeffion of all the places feized by 
Spain during the courfe of the civil wars, and pro- 
cured himfelf leifure to attend the domeftic fettle- 
ment of his king’om. Some of the chiefs of the 
Englifh miniftry, particularly lord Burleigh, who 
beft merited the queen’s confidence, advifed her to 
embrace pacific meafures ; but all his reafons were 
urged in vain. That fpirited princefs, at other times 
fo attentive to the prevention, now liftened not to the 
ears of adverfe fortune. She no longer dreaded the 
attempts of the Spaniards; the armada’s of Philip 
had loft their terror. Animated with the hopes of 
fharing in the riches of America, and deeply inter- 
efted in the fate of the new republic, fhe prefered an 
honourable war to the advantages of a peace, which 
mutt have entailed mifery and flavery upon Holland, 
The earl of Effex encouraged her in thefe fentiments, 
He reprefented to her, that the defence of the Hol- 
landers was the original caufe of the war; and that it 
was at once unfafe and difhonourable to abandon the 
caufe fhe had undertaken to defend, till fhe had placed 
them in a ftate of greater fecurity, and procured 
them that liberty for which they had fo long and fo 
nobly ‘contended. ~ 

The arguments of Effex, whofe perfon was very 
agreeable to the queen, prevailed: the favourite 
feemed daily to gain the afcendant over the minifter. 
That nobleman was no lefs diftinguifhed by his un- 
derftanding than by his birth and figure. He was 
bold, generous, fincere, a firm friend, ative, and 
paffionately fond of glory; but carried away by his 
paffions, and incapable of fubmitting to the rein of 
prudence. Thefe paffions at laft proved his deftruc- 
tion. The Hollanders confidered Elizabeth as their 
guardian angel, and readily fubmitted to any terms 
fhe pleafed to require.’ The debt they owed the 
queen was now fixed at eight hundred thoufand 
pounds; of which fum they agreed to pay thirty 
thoufand pounds a year during the continuance of 
the war, and thefe payments were to be continued till 
they had paid four hundred thoufand pounds. They 
alfo agreed to pay the garrifons of the cautionary 
towns while England continued the war with Spain ; 
and that if Philip fhould attempt an invafion of 
England, to affift the queen with a body of five thou- 
fand foot and five hundred horfe. 


This treaty was ratified on the eighth of Auguft, | 


and foon after Philip II. of Spain expired at Madrid, 
in the feventy-third year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign. The fatisfaétion of Elizabeth 
at this event was greatly leffened by the lofs of lord 
Burleigh, her zealous and faithful counfellor. That 
truly great man had long and earneftly requefted his 
miftre/s to grant him fome moments of interval be- 
tween bufinefs and the grave; but he afked in vain. 
He continued immerfed in all the fatigues of office 
till death, on the fourteenth of Auguft, gave him 
that repofe which was denied him by Elizabeth. 
Lord Burleigh was now on the verge of eighty, and 
though many -minifters have lived with lefs envy, 
none ever died with greater reputation. _He was 
chiefly diftinguifhed for folidity of underftanding, 
probity of manners, and indefatigable application to 
bufinefs ; he had been regarded as the chief minifter 
near forty years, and his death, by a rare inftance of 
fortune, was equally regretted by his’ fovereign and 
the people. ee | 
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Nothing but his own imprudence. could now have 
fhaken the credit of Effex; but his lofty fpirit could 
ill fubimit to that implicit deference which Elizabeth’s 
temper-required, and which, fhe had ever been accuf- 
tomed to receive from all her fubjeéts. Ditputing, 
one day,,.on fome affair with the queen, ‘he carried 
matters fo high, as to turn his back upon her with 
an air of contempt. . Klizabeth’s anger, which was 
naturally prompt and violent, rofe on this provota- 
tion, and fhe inftantly, gave him a box on'the ear. 
The paffion of Effex was too violent to be reftrained. 
He laid his hand upon his fword. and fwore that he 
would not have.taken fo grofs an affront from her 
father Henry himfelf.. The admiral and vice-cham- 
berlain interpofed between the fovereign and the 


_fubjet, and prevented any farther confequencés at | 
that time; but Effex left the court, with a feeming | 
refolution never more to return, His friend Egerton, | 


the chancellor, exhorted him to repair his indifcretion 


by proper acknowledgments, to acknowledge his } 


faults, and confider his duty and his fortune. He 
conjured him not to give that triumph to his enemies, 
that affliction to his friends, which muft enfue from 
his fupporting a conteft with his fovereign, and de- 
ferting the fervice of his country. Effex anfwered; 


in a letter full of refentment, and which breathed all 
the violence of his haughty foul; ‘but’ was, at the 
fame time, fo {pirited, that it would be injuftice not | 


to lay it before the reader. **’ My very godd lord, 


«¢ Though there is not that man this'day hying whom | 


«¢ J would; fooner make .the judge of ,any ~ queftion 
“¢ that might concesn me, 'than yourfelf, yet-you muft 
<< give me leave to tell you, that in fome cafes Imuft 
“ appeal from all earthly judges; and if in any, 
« then furely in. this,.when the higheft judge on 
«¢ earth has impofed on me.the higheft punifhment, 
¢ without trial or hearing. Since then I: mutt either 
« anfwer your lordfhip’s argument, or abandon m 

«¢ own defence, Iwill force my aching head to do 
«me fervice for an hour. I muft firft deny my 
<< difcontent, which was forced, to bé an humorous 
«¢ difcontent; and that it was unfeafonable, or has fo 
“¢ long continued, that your lordthip fhould rather 
“ condole than expoftulate with me. Natural feafons 
<< are expected here below, but violent:and unfeafon- 
«¢ able ftorms come from above. There is no tempeft 
«* equal to the paffionate indignation of a prince ; 
¢ nor at any time fo unfeafonable, as when it lighteth 
< on thofe that might expect a harveft of their lawful 
«* and painful labours, He that is once wounded, 
«* muft needs feel the {mart till the hurt 1s ‘cured; or 
<¢ the part become fenfelefs ;. but cure I expect none, 
«« her majetty’s heart being obdurate againft me; 
<< and fentfelefs I cannot be, becaufe formed of flefh 
«¢ and blood, But you fay, }may aim at the end: 
« I do mere than aim; I fee-an end to all my for- 
« tune; I have put a period to all my defires, In 


‘« this courfe do I any thing more for my enemies ? 


«¢ When I was at court, I found them abfolute; and 
«c therefore I had rather they fhould triumph alone, 
«« than have me attendant upon their chariots. Or 
« do I leave my friends? When I was a courtier, I 
« could yield them no fruit of my love ; and now I 
« am ahermit, they fhall bear no envy for their love 
« of me. Or doI forfake myfelf, becaufe I enjoy 
sc myfelf? Or do I overthrow my fortunes, becaufe 
«© IT build not a fortune of paper walls, which every 
«< puff of wind bloweth down? Or do I ruin my 
« honour, becaufe I leave following the purfuit, or 
«¢ wearing the falfe badge or mark of the fhadow of 
« honour? Do I give courage or comfort to the 
« foreign foe, becaufe I referve myfelf to encounter 
swith him? Or becaufe I keep my heart from 
“ bufinefs, though I cannot keep my fortune from 
« declining? No, no, my good lord, I give every 
* one of thefe confiderations its due weight; and 
“ the more I weigh them, the more I find myfelf 
“© juftified from offending in any of them. As for 
“© the two laft objections, that I forfake my country 
“* when it has moft need of me, and fail in that 
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indiffoluble duty which I owe to my fovercign 
Tanfwer, that if my country had, at this time, 
any need of ‘my public fervice, ‘her majefty, who 
governs it, would not have'driven ine to a private 
“life. I am tied to my country by two bonds; 
one public, to difcharge carefully and induftrioufly 
that truft» which is committed to me; the other 
private, to facrifice for it my life and body, which 
‘have been nourifhed in it.” Ivam freed from the 
“ firit, by being difmiffed; difcharged, and difabled, 
by her majefty ; from the other nothing can free 
me but death sand therefote no occafion of my 
‘< performance fhall fooner offer itfelf, but I fhall 
“© meet it half way. ‘The indiffoluble duty which I 
owe to her majefty, is only the duty of allegiance, 
which I never have, nor ever'can fail in: the duty 
“* of attendance is no indiffoluble duty. I owe. her 
«< the duty of an earl and lord-marfhal of England: 
have been content to do her majefty the fervice 
of a clerk, but I can never ferve her as a’ villain 
“ or flave, But yet you fay I mutt give way to the 


ia ‘times : fo do; for now I fee the ftorm approach- 
“ ing, Ihave put myfelf into the harbour. Seneca 


fays, we mutt give way to fortune: I know’ that 


| “fortune is both blind and ftrong, ‘and therefore T 


‘* go as far as poffible out of her way. > You fay the 
<¢ remedy is not'to ftrive: I neither ‘ftrive nor feel 
«for remedy. But you fuy, I muft-yield and fub- 
© mit I can/neither yield’ mytelf to be euilty, nor 
‘allow the imputation laid upon me to be juit: I 
“< owe fo much tothe Author of all truth, as°l can 
“never yield truth to'be falfhood, nor falfiood’to 
“be truth. Havel given’ caufe, you afl, and yet 
«« take {candal when I have done? No, I eave ‘no 
<¢ caufe, not fomuch as Fimbria’s complaint again{t 
«me, for I réceived the whole {word into my body. 
| patiently bear all, and fenfibly feel all that I 
«¢ then received, when this fcandal was given me. 
‘© Nay moresiwhen»the vileft of all indignities is 
«¢ done me, ‘does religion enforce me to fué!for' par 
« don? Doth Goderequire it?: Is it impiety not to 
<¢ do it? Why? Cannot princes’ err? Cannot fub- 
s¢ jects receive wrong? Is aniearthly power infinite? 
« Pardon me,jmy lord; I can never fubfcribe to thefe 
«principles. Let Solomon’s’fool laugh when he is 
<< ftrickens let thofe that mean to make their profit 
“of princes, fhew no fenfe of princes? injtiries: let 
‘© them acknowledge an abfolutenefs on earth, that 
«¢ do not believean abfolute infinitenefs in heaven. 
«© As for me, Ihave received wrong, I feel it: my 
‘* caufe is good; I know it; and whatever happens, 
stall the powers on earth can never exert more 
«¢ ftrength and. conftancy in oppreffing, than I can 
“¢ fhew in fuffering every thing that can or fhall be 
«< impofed upon me. Your lordfhip, in the begin- 
‘¢ ning of your letter, makes me a player, and your- 
«© felf a looker-on; and me a player of my own 
«¢ game, fo you may fee more than J. But give me 
‘¢ Jeave to tell you, that fince you only fee, and I am 
‘¢ alone the fufterer, I muft, of neceflity, feel more 
*¢ than you.” 

The friends of Effex imprudently fhewed this 
fpirited letter; but notwithftanding this additional 
affront, the queen’s partiality for that young noble- 
man was fo ftrong, that fhe forgot every provocation. 
He foon became the only confidant of Elizabeth, 
and the fole director of the affairs) of the kingdom. 
But few are capable of enjoying the height’ of pro- 
fperity ; it darkens the eye of wifdom, and becomes 
the precipice of deftruction to folly.. Effex was no 
fooner eftablifhed in the queen’s favour, than he 
abufed it.» The troubles which {till fubfifted in Tre- 
land opened a new fcene for his ambition, and he 
rafhly engaged in an undertaking which term nated 
in crimes and misfortunes. 

The ftriét ceconomy of the queen had hitherto 
prevented her from keeping a fufficient force in Ire- 
land to fubdue the rebels ; and the policy of lezifla- 
tion, the only means of forming conquered favages 
into ufeful fubjeéts, had been entirely ee a 
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They were treated rather like wild beafts than men ; 
and the Irifh, in return, thought nothing fo glorious 
as that of fhaking off the yoke of the Englith. 
Their firm attachment to the church of Rome 
heightened their averfion to their proteftant oppre!- 
ors; while their bogs and inacceffible woods afforded 
them retreats, and formed ramparts impenetrable to 
the enemy. 

Hugh O’Neill, whom the queen had created ear 


of Tyrone, and whofe treachery was equal to his || 


ferocious valour, excited a great rebellion ; and hav- 
ing received affiftance from the king of Spain, ae 
advantages confiderable enough to make the court 0 
London very uneafy. He had already affumed the 
charaéter' of the deliverer of his country, and the 
patron of Jrifh liberty. — It was therefore determined 
to profecute the war with vigour, «and fubdue the 
rebels by extraordinary efforts. .The queen caft her 
eyes on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man, 
who, though hitherto lefs accuftomed to arms than 
to books and literature, was endowed with talents 
that would fufficiently atone for his want of exper- 
ence. Jealous of every occafion that offered for 
diftinguifhing himfelf, Effex reprefented, that this 
expedition required a man of birth, experience and 
reputation, much fuperior to thofe of Mountjoy, 
and at lait procured. the appointment for himfelf. 
Had ‘he liftened to the advice of his enemies, he 
could not have engaged in a more fatal uudertaking. 
But Effex was incapable of caution; he imagined 
that every difficulty would give way before him, 
and that his prefence, at the head of a numerous 
army, would be fufficient to huth the ferocious Irifh 
into peace. The queen’s preparations were equal to 
the tendernefs fhe cherifhed for her favourite, and her 
defire of fubduing the flagitious rebels. ' She raifed 
an army of twenty thoufand men, ‘a force confidered 
as abundantly fufficient for finifhing the war in a 
fingle campaign. Effex was created lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, and furnifhed with a commiffion more 
ample than any that had hitherto been granted. He 
was empowered either to continue or finifh the war; 
to pardon the ear] of Tyrone, and other rebels; an 
authority never granted to.any of his predeceffors. 
A.D. 1599. Effex fet out for his government 
about the middle of March, accompanied by a nu- 
merous train of nobility and gentry, who, from an 
affection to his perfon, had attached themfelves’ to 
-his fortunes ; and attended by the acclamations of 
the populace, by whom he was greatly beloved. The 
firft act of his authority in Ireland was an indifcretion, 
though of the generous kind.. He appointed his 
friend, the earl of Southampton, general of the horfe, 
though the queen had enjoined him not to employ 
that nobleman ; and even repeated orders were hardly 
fufficient to induce him to revoke the commiffion. 
Any other man would have fallen a victim to fuch 
temerity. The reft of his conduct was conformable 
to this beginning. Inftead of leading his powerful 
army into Ulfter againft Tyrone, and putting an end 
to the rebellion, by reducing the chief, he fuffered 
himfelf to be perfuaded by the Irifh council to march 
into Munfter, fituated at the other extremity of the 
kingdom. He indeed reduced the rebels to fub- 
miffion, but he loft a very confiderable part of his 
army in the ‘attempt; and had no fooner left the 
country, than they again revolted, By this time the 
feafon was confiderably advanced, his army fickly, 
and greatly reduced in their numbers ; fo that he was 
obliged to requeft a reinforcement of two thoufand 
men, in order to enable him to march againft Ty- 
rone. The troops were immediately fent by Eliza- 
eth, and, Effex at laft advanced into Ulfter againtt 
the chief of the rebels. Tyrone, though at the head 
of an army greatly fuperior in numbers to that of the 
Enghth, wifely avoided a decifive ation, and pro- 
poted a conference with Effex, in order, as he pre- 
tended, to put a ftop to. the flames of civil difcord, 
which had fo long wafted Ireland. The offer was 
accepted,. and the two generals met without any. of 
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their attendants. Tyrone behaved, during the con- 
ference, with the greateft fubmiffion, and a ceffation 
of arms was concluded till the firft of May. By 
this treaty the expenfive expedition of Effex was 
rendered abortive, and affairs continued on the fame 
footing as before. ‘The queen did not fail to let him 
know that fhe was highly diffatished with his con- 
duét, but commanded him to continue in Ireland till 
farther orders. 

The haughty Effex was now fufficiently alarmed. 
Pérfuaded, that if he continued any longer at a diftance 
from the court, he fhould lofe ali his influence with 
the queen, while his enemies enjoyed the malignant 
fatistaction of triumphing in his fall, he determined 
to difobey the orders of Elizabeth. He accordingly 
left Ireland, and arrived at London before any one 
was the leaft apprized of his intentions. He imme- 
diately repaired to court, and prefented hinsfelf before 
the queen, covered with duft and fwear. 
Elizabeth’s tendernefs awaked at the ficht of her fa- 
vourite, or whether furprize prevented her’ from 
attending to proprieties, fhe gave him a very kind 
and flattering reception ; and, on his departure, he 
was heard to thank God, that though he had met 
with many troubles and ftorms abroad, he had found 
at home a fweet and pleafing’ calm. 

But this placid interval was deceitful. Like the 
momentary ceflations in a ftorm, the tempeft returned 
with all its force. Effex foon learned how much his 
prefumption and his faults had weakened his influ- 
ence over Elizabeth’s heart, which was lefs tender 
than haughty. She ordered him to be confined to his 
chamber, and to be twice examined before the privy 
council. His anfwers were calm and fubmiffive, but 
not fufficient to fatisfy Elizabeth: fhe committed him 
to the cuftody of the lord-keeper; and none of his 
friends, not even his countefs, were permitted to 
vifit him. This difgrace feemed to humble his pride ; 
he dropped many expreffions of humiliation and 
forrow, none of refentment. He fell fick, and his 
life was thought to be in danger. The queen ap- 
peared greatly interefted in his recovery: fhe fent 
him a meflage by Dr. James, that if fhe thought 
fuch a ftep confiftent with her honour, fhe would 
herfelf pay him a vifit. This proof of her tendernefs 
had the moft falutary effet, and the favourite noble- 
man foon recovered his health. 

The departure of Effex from Ireland revived the 
courage of Tyrone. The Englifh army, now without 
a leader, was not fufficient to ftop his progrefs: he 
reduced the whole province of Ulfter to obedience ; 
and being encouraged by a bull fent from pope Cle- 
ment VII. granting him and his adherents the fame 
indulgences as thofe who fought againft the Turks in 
the recovery of the Holy Land, he flattered himfelf 
with being foon mafter of the whole kingdom. He 
was alfo promifed a fupply of men and money from 
Spain; and having reccived a confecrated plume from 
the pope, he called himfelf the champion of the 
catholic religion, 

A.D. 1600. Alarmed at the progrefs of the rebels, 
the queen fent lord Mountjoy into Ireland. The 
whole ifland, at his arrival, was in a very defperate 
fituation,; but being aman of capacity and vigour, 
he was not difcouraged. He advanced immediately 
into Ulfter againft Tyrone, and foon penetrated into 
the heart of that county, the principal feat of the 
rebels. le drove them from the open fields, and 
obliged them to take refuge in their bogs and foretts. 
Sir George Carew had equal fuccefs in Munfter, and 
the queen’s authority was once more eftablifhed in 
Ireland. The fuccefs of Mountjoy. rendered the 
conduct of Effex lefs excufable at court, though his 
popularity increafed with his misfortunes. The mi- 
niftry was accufed of malice, and the queen herfelf 
of injuftice. Alarmed at the prejudices of the people, 
Elizabeth determined to bring Effex to an open trial 
before the privy council. Coke, the attorney general, 
opened the caufe againft him, and treated him with 
the cruelty and infolence-which that great lawye, 
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no defence he declared he would never have any 
conteft with his fovereign;. and that he fhould readily 
fubmit to any judgment they might think proper to 
pronounce againtt himi, The chancellor’s fentence; 
on this occafion, is remarkable. ‘+ If the earl of Effex 
(faid he) had been tried in the flar-chamber, my fen- 
tence mutt have been for as great a fine as ever was fet 
upon any man’s head: in that court, together with 
perpetual imprifonment in the Tower; but fince we 
are now in another place, and in a courfe of favour, 
my cenfure is, that the earl of Effex is not to execute 
the office of a counfellor, nor that of earl-marfhal 
of England, nor of mafter of the ordnance; and to 
return to his own houfe; there to céntinue a prifoner 
_ till it fhall pleafe her majefty to releafe this, and all 
the reft of his fentence.” The celebrated Sir Francis 
Bacon was ordered by the queen to draw up a narra- 
tive of the whole proceedings, in order to fatisfy the 
nation that fhe had acted with the utmoft lenity. 
Bacon, who was firmly attached to Effex, gave the 
whole tranfaction a very favourable turn for his pa- 
tron: he painted, in the moft elaborate expreflions, 
the dutiful fubmiffion made by that nobleman before 
the council. The queen, when Bacon read the paf- 
fage to her, could not forbear {miling ; and obferved, 
that old love could not eafily be forgotten. He re- 
plied, that he hoped her majefty meant it of herielf. 


Effex received his chaftiflement with fo much hu- 


mility, ‘that the queen; perfuaded that it was fincere, 
gave him proofs: that fhe:had not entirely withdrawn 
her cotintenance from him. ,She gave orders that his 
fenténce fhould not be recorded; and reftored him to 
his full liberty ; but at the fame time advifed him to 
be cautious of giving farther offence, and ordered 
him not to appear at court. | Effex: immediately pre- 
pared for his departure into the country ; but before 
he fet out, he wrote a letter to the queen, in which 
he told her, that he kiffed:her majeity’s hands, and 
the rod with which fhe had correéted him; but that 
he never could recover his ufual chearfulnefs till fhe 
deigned to-admit him to that prefence which had ever 
been the chief fource of his happinefs and enjoyment; 
» and that, in the mean time, he would retire into a 
country folitude, and labour affiduoufly to atone for 
his former offences. Pleafed with thefe fentiments, 
the queen replied, that fhe wifhed his aétions might 
be conformable to his expreffions but as he-had fo 
long abufed her patience, fhe would take fome time 
to try his fincericy. She added, ‘* That if the furnace 
of affliction produced fuch good effects, the fhould 
ever after have the better opinion of her chemiftry.” 
A.D. 1601.. Happyyhad it been for Effex, could 
he have conformed to.that fubmiffion he knew fo well 
how to defcribe; but his. reftlefs paffions were too 
powerful to be guided by the rein of prudence, Tho’ 
bleffed with the fociety of an amiable and fenfible 
wife, with whom he: perufed the writings of the 
ancients; {fo capable of healing the difeafes of the 
mind by leffons equally folid and agreeable, he could 
not efcape the illufions of ambition ;. he .cherifhed a 
paffion that preyed upon his repofe. Elizabeth re- 
flected not, that this haughty {pirit, when driven to 
extremities, was capable. of trampling under foot 
every fpecies. of duty, as well as the laws of his 
country. By pufhing her precautions too far, fhe 
inflamed his refentment. He loft all hopes of her fa- 
vour, forgot her former kindnefles, and, flew to 
revenge. He imprudently followed: the interefted 
counfels of fome needy friends who lived upon his 
bounty, and determined to have recourfe to violent 
meafures.. To increafe the number of his partizans, 
he paid his court to the catholics, and fecretly fol- 
licited the king of Scotland’s affiftance. He ac- 
quainted him, ‘¢ that whatever appearances the Eng- 
lith court affected, a refolution was formed to place 
the Infanta of Spain on the throne of England; that 
to facilitate this defign, all places of power, all potts 
of importance, were in the hands of thofe who were 
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ufually exercifed on the unfortunate. Effex made |, 
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{wern enemies to the Stuart family; the lord high-’ 
admiral had the command of. the navy and army ; 
Buckhurft was at the head of thé treafury ; Cobham 
was warden of the cinqite ports; Cecil lord-lieute- 
nant of the north; Raleigh governor of the iflands 
of Guernfey and Jerfey; and Carew prefident of 
Muntter,; places very favourable for landing the 
Infanta.” He added, ‘ that the queen’s underitand- 
ing was fo greatly impaired, that fhe was incapable 
of acting for herfelf, and was entirely guided by her 
minifters ; that it was therefore abfolutely neceffary 
for him to act openly againft this confpiracy, by fend- 
ing-ambafladors immediately to the Englifh’ court, 
to demand a public declaration of his title to the 
fucceffion, and the removal of his enemies, all crea- 
tures and penfioners of Spain, from the court and 
council” aS; 

But Effex placed his chief dependence for fupport  , 
on the puritans, whofe manners he now entirely 
adopted. The moft celebrated preachers of that fect 
reforted to his houfe, which now became a kind of 
pulpit, where the fervours of: fanatici{m conftantly 
difcharged themfelves.' The genius of the age was 
fo entirely devoted to thefe rhapfodies, that the lan- 
suage of the reformation had more attractions for 
the people than pleafure itfelf: nothing more effec- 
tually ingratiated an ambitious leader with the public 
than thefe religious entertainments. The ambitious 
Effex {pared not the queen in his difcourfes; he 
reprefented her as an old woman, whofe temper was 
as crooked as her perfon. | Elizabeth was informed 
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of thefe liberties, which highly incenfed her againft 


him. He could not have attacked her in a more 
tender part.. Elizabeth was always fond of flattery, 
and loved to be complimented on her beauty; nor 
could either ler own good fenfe, or old age itfelf, 
cure her of this prepofterous infirmity. 

Effex had now formed a felect council of male- 
contents, confifting of the earl of Southampton, 
Sir Charles Danvers, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, Sir 
Chriftopher Blount, Sir John Davis, and John 
Littleton of Frankel. The reft of his friends, 
according to a lift he produced at Drury-houfe, the 
ufual place of their meeting, confifted of one hun- 
dred and twenty of the firft noblemen and gentlemen 
in the kingdom. Here all their plans were laid, and 
all their refolutions formed. Among other criminal 
projects debated: in this affembly, was that of the 
moft proper method of taking up arms; and it was. 
at laft agreed, that’ the firft attack fhould be made 
upon the palace; that Sir Chriftopher Blount, at 
the head of a choice detachment, 'fhould take pof- 
feffion of the gates; that Davis fhould feize the 
hall; Danvers the guard and prefence-chamber ; 
and that Effex, attended by a feleét number of his 
partizans, fhould ruth in from the Meufe, oblige the 
queen to remove his enemies, affemble a parliament, 
and fettle a new plan of government. 

Elizabeth was informed of all thefe refolutions, 
and took the neceflary précautions to render them 
abortive. Effex never doubted but the citizens of 
London, by. whom he was greatly beloved; would 
take up arms at the firlt fignal. He was, however, 
miftaken. The court had taken meafures to prevent 
it; and when he appeared in the city, accompanied 
with about two hundred men, he found that his fe- 
ditious exhortations had no effeét. They gazed at 


him as he paffed along the ftreets, but none took up 


arms in his defence. Difappointed of affiftance, he 


/ returned to his own houle, which was foon fur- 


rouuded by a detachment of the guards commanded 
by the admiral. He at firft determined to defend 
himfelf to the laft extremity, and perifh like a foldier 
with the fword.in his hand, rather than by the axe 
of a bafe executioner. But he foon after abandoned 
this refolution , and, notwithftanding all his bravery, 

fubmitted at difcretion. 
Elizabeth, who had behaved on this occafion with 
the greateft tranquillity and prefence of mind, foon 
Birr pave 
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gaye orders for trying the moft confiderable of the 


prifoners. The earls of Eflex and. Southampton 
were arraigned on the nineteenth of February. The 
trial was joon. finifhed: the crime was notorious. 
Far from making any defence, Effex gave himfelf up 
entirely to the fentiments of religion, which he had 
before politically affected, and not only acknow- 
ledged himfelf guilty, but allo impeached his friends 
a circumftance, which at other times, he would have 
confidered as the moft infamous bafenefs, The cele- 
brated Sir Francis Bacon, is reproached with having 
pleaded on the trial again{ft Effex his friend and bene- 
factor, without being obliged to it by any office. 
Blemifhes appear in the characters of the greatett 
men; Bacon was at this time ambitious of making 
his fortune. 

It now remained with Elizabeth to pardon or ex- 
ecute her favourite nobleman, and fhe long balanced 
between juftice and clemency. She felt all the force 
of an ill-extinguifhed paffion, and if the earl had 
follicited her pardon, love! would certainly have 
granted it. She confidered this obftinacy as the con- 
fequence of contempt, and figned the warrant for his 
execution. He fuffered, in the court-yard. of the 
Tower, purfuant to his ewn requeft, onthe twenty- 
fifth of February, His behaviour in his laft mo- 
ments were conformable to his condition, penitent 
and refigned. He reflected not,on his- enemies, but 


prayed for the life of the queen and the profperity of 


his country. ' 

Thus fell Robert Devereux, earl of Effex, in the 
thirty-fifth year of. his.age. Hewas defcended from 
a royal lineage, on..the female fide, and endowed 
with fuperion talents and heroic qualities. He was 
generous, liberal, and humane, a patron of learning, 
in which he himfelf, held a confiderable rank, a warm 
friend and an open enemy. His foibles were, vanity, 
ambition, and an impetuofity of temper which he 
could not reftrain, 
knowing how to enjoy good. fortune with moderation. 
The people, by which he was too much beloved, 
were irritated by his death ; and the queen, who was 
accufed of cruelty, no longer heard the ufual accla- 
mations when fhe appeared in public. 

Henry LV. of France, defirous of forming a clofe 
connection with Elizabeth, in erder to eftablith a 
plan for effecting a perpetual balance of power in 
Europe, made. a journey to Calais; and: Elizabeth, 
in hopes of haying a perfonal interview with a prince 
fhe fo highly efteemed, repaired, to Dover. Some 
confiderations, however, prevented their meeting ; 
but the queen expreffing a defire of conferring on 
fome bufinefs of importance with a minifter in whom 
an entire confidence might be placed, Henry fent 
over Rotny, afterwards.duke of Sully. What ap- 
pears. very extraordinary is, that both thefe princes, 
without communicating their fentiments to each 
other, had conceived, the fame defign, of humbling 
the houfe of Auftria, and eftablithing a juft equili- 
brium between, the powers of Europe. It. princi- 
pally confifted. in uniting the feventeen provinces: of 
the Low Countries, into one republic. But. the 


wounds which France had received during the civil: 


wars were not, yet healed; the attention. of Henry, 
was {till neceflary,to recover the languifhing flate of 


his country,. Lhe execution ofthis defien therefore. 


was put off, and never after refumed. 
The death of Philip I. did not puta period to the 


defigns of the Spaniards for difturbing. the peace. of 
} The fame councils ftill continuedy and: 
the fame meafures. continued. to be purfued, The. 


Elizabeth. 


preparations for an expedition againft Ireland. had 
been for fome time. finithed, but, fufpended: on: ac- 


count,of the troubles that broke out.in Spain. Thefe. 


having now fubfided, Don John d’Aquila was. fent 
at the head of a body.of troops into. that kingdom, 


and made religion a pretence for. the enterprizes. of . 
He affumed the title. of 
“ General of the Holy war, for the prefervation of | 


ambitien and, rebellion. 


the faith in Ireland.” Care had. been taken to au- 
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thorize thefe meafures by bulls from Rome; and» 


_difturbance. 


| the rebels with terror. 
|} on, whom they fo greatly depended, incapable of 
| giving them any fupport, and defpaired of being 


He ruined himfelf for want of |} able to make head againft the Englifh. | 
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d’ Aquila endeavoured to perfuade the people, that a 
queen deprived of her authority by the pope, had 
no longer any right to the crown; that her fubjeéts, 
abfolved from their oaths of allegiance by the holy 
father, ought to take up arms againft her, and drive. 
her from a throne of which fhe ought to be confidered | 
as.an ufurper. He added, that the fole intention of: 
his coming was to affift them in that religious under- 
taking, and to deliver them» from the dominion of 
the devil. Mountjoy faw the gathering ftorm, and 
exerted all his abilities to break its force. Fhe Irith 
fhewed every. where figns of a general infurreétion, 
and the utmoft. vigour, was neceffary to prevent it.) 
He immediately laid. fiege to Kinfale, which the 
Spaniards had taken immediately after their landing; 
but he had hardly began his operations before he re- 
ceived intelligence, that another body of two thou- 
fand Spaniards, under the command. of Alphonfo 
Ocampo were landed, and had taken poffeffion of 
Baltimore and Berehaven. He found himfelf there. 
fore obliged to detach Sir George .Carew to oppofe 


_ the progrefs of the enemy. Tyrone immediately ad- 


vanced to the relief of Kinfale ; but Mountjoy, hav- 
ing received information of his defign, advanced: to 


meet him at the head of part of his army, totally 


defeated the rebels, and took feveral of them prifo- 
ners. Tyrone himfelf efcaped into Ulfter, but was 
utterly incapable of giving the Englith any farther 
The Spanifh general now perceived 
that all refiftance would be in vain, and immediarely 
offered to furrender all the, places held by the Spani- 
ards in Ireland, and evacuate the kingdom. |The 


| conditions were accepted, and the Spaniards em- 


barked for their own country, This defeat {truck 
They faw the foreign forces 


But notwithftanding Mountjoy’s fuccefs, the war 


| in Ireland was very burdenfome to the queen, and 


fhe was obliged to call a parliament in order to obtain 
fupplies. No.oppofition was made to the requeft of 
her, majefty ; buc the commons. revived the great 
queftion with regard to monopolies, fo deftruétive to. 


. trade and burdenfome to the people. The {mall re- 


venues of the crown being infufficient for the queen 
to confer favours or rewards on thofe that had ferved 
her faithfully, fhe fupplied the defeé by: lavifhing 
exclufive privileges; and thofe who were provided 
fold them to others. In confequence of: thefe mono-: 
polies, almoft every kind: of merchandize was ad- 
vanced at the pleafure of individuals ; and: that 1i- 
berty which conftitutes the very foul of commerce 
was no.longer known. The effeéts. were vifible by a 
continual: decline of trade; andthe nation felt all 
the vexatious effects of avarice, fupported by the 
royal authority... Nor was the abufe confined: to the: 


greater, abjects.of commerce, it extended even to the 
commen neceffaries: of life; falt, oil, vinegar, paper, 
cloths, iron, leads fkins, bottles, brufhes, and many 


other articles.; when this aftonifhing lift was. read in, 


the houfe of commons, one of the. members. afked, 


with great wivacity, ‘Is not bread among.the num- 
ber?? And obferving that the houfe: feemed) afton- 
ifhed at. the: queftion, ‘* Yes, bread:! added he, if 
things continue on the fame-footing, we fhall fee that 
monopolized: before the. next: parliament.” But. it 
appeared ufelefs to.complain, as abfolute. authority: 


was then confidered:as the.bafis. of the. Enelith. go- 
‘vernment. 
that tenet with all their eloquence, Bacon afferted: 
thatthe royal prerogative ought neither to be conteft:\ 


The courtiers, accordingly, fupported! 


ednor examined; thatit gave the fovereign the power! 


of extending what was reftrainediby’ the laws, and of) 
reftraining what the laws had: made free and: open, 


Another obferved, that.it would be a frivolous. ata! 


tempt to binduup the.queen’s hands. by: aét:of  parlia- 
ment; becaufe fhe.was poffeffed ofi an unlimited dife 


penfing power, and coniequently could extricate her- 
felf 
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{elf whenever the pleated; and even if the ftattite 
fhould contain a claufeexclufive of that power, ‘fhe 
could equally difpenfe with that claufe, and confet 
quently with the ftatute itlelf.. One of the members 
went fo farias to declare, that the Deity had given to 
princes the power that/belonged to ‘hinnielf sand’ ate 
tempted to prove his affértion from a paffage in the 
Pfalms, ‘1 have faidthat-ye are Gods.” But’ not- 
withftanding thefe ftrange pofitions of the courtiers, 
many of the members ftrongly oppofed this alarniing 
abufe; and the Jatt parliament having prefented a 
petition to the throne without effect, they propofed 
to pats a bill againft all monopolies whatever.” The 
queen perceived this refolution, and wifely avoided 
the blow. She was/unwilling to refufe the royal 
affent toa bill, that however it might leffen the pré- 
rogative of the crown, could not fail of being very 
advantageous to her people. She therefore fent for 


the fpeaker, and ordered him to acquaint the houte, | 
that fhe would immediately fupprefs all fuch exclu- | 


five grants as were moft burdenfome to her fubjects. 
Struck with aftonifhment at the goodnefs and con- 
defcenfion of the queen, the joy of the commons 
was exceffive. They had always been ufed to the 
tone of abfolute authority, and haughty tefufal, and 


could hardly contain themfelves within the bounds of | 


decency, at finding the royal prerogative at laft @ive 
way to the intereft of the nation, One of the mein- 
ers obferved, that this méflage from the queen was 


a kind of gofpel of gladitidings, and ought to be | 


written in indelible charaéters on the tablets of the 
heart. They voted, thatthe fpeaker, at the head of 
eighty members, fhould return her majefty their 
humble thanks for this inftance of patental regard. 


The fpeech delivered by the fpeaker on this occafion, | 


was more proper to be addreffed to the Supreme 
Being than an earthly monarch. So fulfome was the 
language of flattery! Nor did they wait till fhe had 


{atistied them with regard to the particular monopo- | 


lies fhe meant to abolith, they immediately voted her 
four times the ufual fupply. Am inftance then with- 


out example... But they well knew the imperious ditt | 
pofitiom of the queen, and that. by giving .even the | 
mot diftant hint of their being. diffatished with her } 


promife, would: have forced her into a denial of their 
requeits. 
in time from what was then confidered as the right of 


the crown, maintained her dignity, and preferved | 


the affections of her people. Her fucceffors imitated 
not. her example in this particular : they wanted her 
addrefs as well as her power, to triumph: over the 
principles of liberty. 

A.D. r602. The'remaining events in the'reign of 
Elizabeth are neither very numerous, nor very im+ 
portant. Exafperated at the Spaniards for having in+ 
volved her info many difficulties by fomenting the 
rebellion, andiaffifting the infurgents in Ireland, fhe 
refolved to find them fufficient employment at home. 
She accordinglysordered a fquadron of nine fhips to 
be fitted out, under the commarid of Sir Richard 
Levefon and Sin Richard Monfon, with orders to fail 
on:an expedition'to the eoaft of Spain. This fleet 
left Englandvearly in the fpring, and foon after part 
of the {quadronifell in with the galleons loaded with 
treafure ; but were not {trong enough to attack: them 
with any profpect of fuccefs. The other divifion alfo 
met witha fleet of very richihips, andi was, for the 
fame-reafon, obliged to let them purfue their courfe 
unmolefted. Thefe difappointments induced the'two 
admirals tojoin the little iquadrons, and: purfue the 
defizn. of the expedition in company: For fome 
time they met'with nofhips of the enemy, and it was 
determined, in order to:prevent the? expedition from 
being: entirely fruitlefs, to: attack the harbour of 
Coimbra: in’ Portugal; where they were. informed a 
richicarrack had taken fhelter. The: harbour was 
defended “by: a caftle mounted with» heavy pieces of 
cannon’;. eleven) gallies: were! moored’ near’ the en+ 
trance, and the militia of the country, amounting to 
neantwenty thoufand men, appeared on’ the fhore. 
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| reprefented them as fchilmatics and heretics. 


Fhus Elizabeth, by prudently receding | 
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But all thefe indications of a powerful oppofition was 
not fufficient to intimidate the Englifh. They 
broke into the harbour, difmouinted the guns of the 


caftle, funk, burnt, and put to flight the gallies; and 
made themfelves matters of the carrack. 


With this 
prize they returned to England, where her loading 


was valued at near a million of ducats; a very fen- 
fible lofs to the Spaniards, and a {till more confider- 
able tupply to Elizabeth. 


Though the catholic religion was not tolerated in 


England, great numbers of people ftill profefled the 
tenets of Rome; the kingdom was full of priefts of 
that perfuafion’, and a very rancourous quarrel now 


broke out between the jefuits and the fecular clergy, 


on the following occafion: one Blackwell, a perion 
entirely deyoted to the intereft of the jefuits, had 


been placed over thefe feculars as their fuperior. Not 
content with exercifing the common jurifdiction, he 
oppreffed them in the moft cruel manner ; and when 
they appealed to the pope for redrefs, the fuperior 
The 
mott bitter inveétives were publifhed by both parties, 
and the whole body of the catholic clergy feemed to 
be engaged in this furious conteft, Whether the 
whole affair was ferious, or a fcheme to lull the go- 
verninerit into a fatal fecurity, while the Spaniards 


ftruck fome décifive blow; is now impoffible to be 
| known but itis certain that the bifhop of London, 
| from political motives, fomented this divifion, which 


at laft rofe to fuch a height, that the council of ftate 
thought proper to interpofe their authority ; and per 
ceiving that their difputes were incompatable with 
the peace of the nation, commanded them all to de- 
part the kingdom immediately. 

During thefe trantactions lord Mountjoy improved 
fo well his late vi€tory in Ireland, that ‘I’'yrone and 
his friends weré foon reduced to the greateft diitrets 5 
and many of them, after concealing themfclves in 
woods and motaffes, where they lived rather like 
beafts than meny thought proper to abandon their 
retreats, and fubmit tothe mercy of the Englifh go- 
vernmeént. They were received with kindnets, and 
the termis impofed upon them were fo mild and gene- 
rous, that Tyrone himfelf, feeing all hopes either of 
fucceeding or efcaping to the continent, were vanifh- 
ed, applied, in the moft abject manner, both to the 
queen hérfelf and the governor, for pardon. |The 
queen was long refolved not to fhew the leaft favour 
to that. ferocious and perfidious rebel, but being con+ 
tinually importuned by her council, who repreiented 
the prodigious expence fhe had been at, in maintain- 
ing 4n army in Ireland to purfue the rebels, and that 


by fhewing clemency to the great Jeader in every in- 


furreétion, fhe would infallibly reftore tranquillity to 


| that-diftreffed kingdom, and introduce a proper legil- 


lation-among the people ; fhe was at laft prevailed 
upon te recede froin her refolution. She figned his 
pardon, and fent it co Mountjoy ; facrificing her re= 
fentment to the peace of her fubjects, who had fo 

long felt-all the dreadful effects of civil difcord. 
A.D: 1603. The terms to which the lord-deputy 
was reftrairied were, however, thought fo fevere by 
the council, that they apprehended Tyrone would 
never fubmit to them. Had that furious leader per- 
ceived even the fmalleft profpect of fupporting him- 
felf againft the Englifh, there is not the leaft doubt but 
he would havé rejected the conditions with difdain; 
but he'was deprived of every refource, and enjoyed 
only the wretched alternative of accepting the queen’s 
pardon on her own terms, or perifh with hunger. He 
chofe the former, and’ on the thirteenth of March, 
répaired to Mellefont, where he prefented himielf 
upon his knees before the lord-deputy, and in that 
fubmiffive pofture received his pardon. O’Rourk, 
another! aétive’chief ‘inthe late infurreétions furren- 
dered about a month after Tyrone; and thus that 
dreadful rebellion which had raged in Ireland with 
the utmoft violence during eight years, and had coft 
the queen near four hundred thoufand pounds annu- 
ally, was entirely fupprefftd, the whole kingdom 
was 
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was reduced toa ftate of fubjeétion, and tafted the 
pleafures attendant-on tranquillity. TR 
Elizabeth was >not long capable of enjoying the 
fatisfaétion of feeing this confiderable part’ of | her 
dominions in, a ftate of peace.» She had, for fome 
time, fallen into a ftate of melancholy, was obferved 
to be continually in tears, and-to labour under fome 
extraordinary:affliction. : She had always been parti- 
cularly careful of her health, but now obftinately 
refufed all the remedies prefcribed by her phyficians. 
Her council ufed every method in their power to pre- 
vail upon her to recede from this fatal refolution, 
but: in-vain. The archbifhop of:Canterbury, and 
fecretary Cecil, begged her, on their knees, to take 
what was neceffary for her fuftenance and relief; but 
fhe refufed their requeft, and, in an angry tone of 
voice, defired they would leave off their importuni- 
ties,» and fuffer her to die in quiet. 
Various opinions: have been formed with regard t6 
the caufe of thisprofound melancholy : fome afcribed 
it to her repentance for having granted a pardon ‘to 
Tyrone; others to the chagrin of feeing her courtiers 
turn their eyes. upon the king of Scotland as the pre- 
{umptive heir to the Englifh crown, and their fhew- 
ing difpofitions to» heelect her at a time when the 
laboured under the debilities of age and infirmities ; 
while others attributed it to:her paffion for Effex, 
which a very remarkable incident had lately revived. 


After his return. from his expedition to Cadiz, the | 


made him a prefent of a ring, which fhe defired him 
to keep as the pledge of her affection; at the fame 
time affuring him, that whatever difgrace might attend 
him, or whatever prejudices fhemight entertain againtt 
his conduét, yet, on fight of ‘that precious pledge, 
fhe would recollect her former tendernefs, be ready to 
give-him a favourable hearing, and to liften candidly 
to his apology... Effex, notwithftanding: all his mif- 
fortunes, preferved this pledge of her majefty’s affec- 
tion; and, when under fentence.of death, refolved to 
try the experiment. He accordingly prayed the 
countels of Nottingham to carry the ring to Eliza 
beth; but the earl, her hufband, the capital enemy 
of Effex, would not fuffer her to execute the com. 
miffion, The queen’ waited for this ring with’ ‘the 
moft paffionate anxiety, end conftrued her not ‘re- 
ceiving it as a mark of contempt.’ Exafperated at 
what fhe confidered as the higheft affront, fhe figned 
the warrant for his execution.» Some time after, the 
counte{s being feized with a violent illnefs, was ftun 
with the deepett remorfe for her condu&t; and havin 
obtained a vifit from the quecn, fhe revealed the fatal 
fecret. AConifhed at this alarming confeflion, Eliza- 
beth burit into the moft violent paffion of grief and 
rage. She {truck the dying countefs in her bed, tell: 
ing her, ** That God might pardon her, but fhe ne- 
ver could.” This remarkable fact has been rejected 
by many hiftorians as romantic ; but from the proofs 
collected by Dr. Birch, in his memoirs of this princefs, 
the truth of it feems to be fufficiently eftablithed: 
From that moment Elizabeth abandoned herfelf 
to the deepeft and moft incurable melancholy,’ with- 
out difcovering the caufe which preyed upon her 
ipirits. A miferable languor foon reduced her to the 
utmoft extremity, and it was vifible to ail about her 
that her end was approaching. The council had 
frequent meetings, and ferioutly deliberated on the 
neceffity of fixing the fucceffion. ~The counfellors 
themfelves were in general firmly attached to James ; 
but they were fearful of the conféquences that might 
retult from the intrigues of the catholic and puritan 
factions ; and theretore reafonably concluded, that 
Elizabeth’s own declaration in favour of the Scottifh 
monarch would greatly tend) to ftrengthen his title. 
Lhe lord high admiral declared, that when fhe was 
firft feized with this dreadful diftemper, fhe had faid 
the following words to him in private, ‘ My throne 
has always been filled by a fucceffion of princes, and 
ought only to go to my next heir.” This declaration 
was not confidered as fufficiently explicit ; and it was 
thought proper, that the lord high-admiral, the lord 
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keeper,-and fecretary Cecil, fhould, in the name of 
the whole council, intreat the queen to réveal het 
intention with regard to the perfon fhe wifhed to wear 
her crown. ‘They found her onthe very brink of 
eternity, and almoft fpeechlefs ; but fhe had flrength 
fufficient to repeat the fubftance of her former decia+ 
ration to. the lord. high-admiral, “that fhe herfelf 
had filled a royal throne, and defired to have a royal 
fucceffor,”. Cecil thought that even this declaration 
was not fufficiently explicit, and requefted her to 
make a farther explanation. ‘¢ I defire (faid the) that 
a king fhould fucceed mes and who fhould that kin 
be, but my neareft kinfman, the king of Scotland?” 
This declaration being made, the archbifhop of Can2 
terbury defired her to put her whole truft in the 
Almighty, and fix her thoughts.on that great and 
merciful Being, who alohe'could fupport her in the 
hour of death. She anfwered, that fhe did put her 
whole truft in him, nor had her thoughts,in the leaft 
wandered from him, Soon after, her voice failed, 
and fhe fell into a lethargic flumber, which continued 
fome hours; and fhe expired without one ftrugele, 
pang, or convulfion, in the feventieth year of her age, 
and the forty-fifth of her reign. 

The charaéter of Elizabeth has been often drawn; 
both by the pens of adulation and fatire, But not- 
withftanding all her faults, and all her vices, fhe will 
always be ranked, by the candid and judicious, among 
the greateft_ monarchs in Europe. Her vigour, her 
conftancy, her indefatigable vigilance, her heroic 
fortitude in danger, her unavaricious ceconomy, “her 
penetration, and addrefs in difficulties, add a luftre 
to her reputation that all ‘the efforts of her enemies 
have never been able to tarnith ; they were hardly 
ever equalled, perhaps’ never furpaffed by any mo- 
narch, ancient or modern. At the fame time, the 
meannefs of vanity, the weaknefs of love, the tranf 
ports of jealoufy and anger, the artifices of duplicity, 
and the thirft of defpotifm, have expofed her memory 
to very juft reproaches. | But it fhould be remem- 
bered, that in the midft of all her attempts to become 
arbitrary, fhe ftill fecured the affections of her people. 
She even, on many occafions, gave them proofs of 
her confidence. ** I will never believe any thing of 
them (faid fhe) that parents will not believe of their 
children.” In a word, her private character is very 
excepttonable, but her princely qualities render her 
the object of undifputed applaufe. 

Thofe who are defirous of forming an adequate 
idea of the ancient conftitution of England, would 
do well to ftudy the reign of Elizabeth, as there re- 
main monuments fufficiently numerous to afcertain 
the moft noted aéts of her adminiftration. | At the 
fame time, the great popularity fhe always enjoyed, 
fufficiently demonftrates, that fhe did not infringe the 
eftablithed liberties of the people. During the reign 
of the Tudors, the principles of defpotifm took deep 
root in the kingdom. Elizabeth found thefe prin- 
ciples confirmed when fhe afcended the throne; and 
though fhe carried them to their full extent, the was 
better beloved by her fubjects than any of her prede- 
ceffors. ‘T’he conftitution was fwallowed up by the 
prerogative, and every attempt againft it was termed 
rebellion, Arbitrary courts of juftice, eftablifhed 
and maintained by that prerogative, were the terrible 
fupports of defpotifm. ‘The ftar-chamber, a court 
which every true Englifhman now reflects upon with 
horror, extended its jurifdiction to all manner of 
offences, contempts, and diforders, not cognizable 
by the common law. Penalties, fines, sia elaine 
or corporal punifhment, were there infliéted at dif- 
cretion. The judges were mere dependants upon the 
court, becaufe they were removable: at» pleafure. 
They only gave their opinions when the fovereign 
was prefent, he being then the only judge. The 
court of high commiffion was equally formidable to 
the fubject, and equally deftructive to liberty. Its 
principal object was that of herefy, a fubjeé& on 
which fo many rath judgments are continually formed. 
Themanner of proceeding, and the fentences pro- 

mulgated 
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mulgated againft even opinions which were not jualy 
punifhable, rendered it a powerful inftrument of ty- 
ranny. The martial law was not only exercifed on 
military people, .but on all without diftinétion, in 
cafes of infurrection and public diforder : it was even 
extended to thofe who. brought bulls from Rome, 
foreign libels, or prohibited books. Nothing could 
be more arbitrary than. that rigorous law; nothing 
more repugnant to the; principles of genuine juftice. 
In a word, Elizabeth wanted no power but that of 
impofing taxes; and even that her prerogative fup- 
plied, by granting monopolies, requiring torced loans 
and free gifts, by purveyance, embargoes on. mer- 
chandize, and many other burthenfome expedients. 
The parliament, indeed, affumed the legiflative 
power, but the crown, in fact, exercifed it, by edicts 
and proclamations. At the fame time, even the laws 
themielves were rendered uncertain, by, virtue of the 
difpenfing. power of the fovereign. We may judge 
of the defpotic authority of Elizabeth by the follow- 
ing curious anecdote preferved by feveral of cur hifto- 
rians.. Dr. Haywarde having dedicated an hiftorical 
performance to Effex during the time of that noble- 
man’s difgrace, the queen was fo highly offended. at 
his, prefumption, that fhe enquired of Bacon, whether 
the book contained any thing that might impeach the 


author of high-treafon? “1 find nothing of that,” , 


replied the fage, ‘¢ but there is fufficient matter to 
conviét him of felony.” ‘“ Which are the paffages ?” 
afked the queen haftily. “ The author” faid Bacon, 
«is guilty of theft, having tranflated many paflages 

: from Cornelius Tacitus, and inferted them in his text.” 
This aniwer did not fatisfy the queen; fhe pretended 
that the perfon who had put his name to the perfor- 
mance was not the writer ; and added, that fhe would 
have him racked, in order to oblige him to produce 
the real author. ‘* No, madam,” anfwered Bacon, 
s¢ it is not the writer but the ftyle that ought to be 
put to the torture. Let the doétor have pen, ink, 
paper, and books, and levhim be enjoined to continue 
the {tory ; 
ftyle, to determine whether he is the real author or 
not? Thus an innocent man of letters would have 
been put to the torture, for no other crime than that 
of having given to Eff.x, that munificent patron of 
the learned, a public teilimony of his refpeét, had 
hot the wit and addrefs of Bacon prevented it. 

The abfolute authority of the crown was not, 
however, without its advantages, both in maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and in giv- 
ing vigour to the councils, and expedition to the 
bufinels abroad. But, at the fame time, it was found, 
by melancholy experience, that arbitrary power 1s by 
no means fo well calculated as regular juftice to main- 
tain good order, and refrain licentioutnefs among the 
people. 

Before we conclude thefé obfervations on the reign 

of Elizabeth, it is but juttice to fay fomething with 
regard to her ceconomy, in which the furpafied moft 
of the Englith princes. Her ordinary revenue did 
not exceed five hundred thoufand pounds a year. 
During the whole courfe of her reign, fhe received no 
more from parliament, than twenty fubfidies, and 
thirty-nine fifteenths. It is not eafy to compute the 
exact value of thefe fubfidies, becaufe they were 
always decreafing : they fell, during the courfe of 
this reign, from one hundred and eighty-two thoufand 
pounds fterling, to eighty thoufand. The war with 
Spain coft, in two years, one million three hundred 
thoufand pounds ; and that in Ireland, during ten 
‘years, more than three millions. It is aftonifhing 
how Elizabeth. could undertake and execute fuch 
reat things with fuch fmall refources. The foreign 
_trade of England confiderably increafed ; but mono- 
polices and exclufive privileges greatly injured the 
“inland trade of the kingdom. The navy, though 
confiderably augmented, was very weak in compati- 
fon of what it became afterwards. Before the reign. 
“of this princefs, ic was uftal for, the monarchs of 
Enwland to have recourfe to the city of Antwerp for 
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voluntary loans; but their credit was fo low, that, 
befides the exorbitant intereft of ten or twelve per 
cent. they were obliged to make the city of London 
join in the fecurity, Sir Thomas Grefham, one of 
the greateft and moft énterpfizing merchants of that 
age, engaged the company of merchant-adventurers 
to grant a loan to the queen, and the money was 
regularly paid. This eftablifhed her credit in the 
city, and fhe was no longer obliged to have recourle 
to foreigners for affiftance. In the year 1660, the 
queen eranted the firft charter to the Eaft-India 
Company. 

The ftate of the Englifh manufactutes was very - 
low at this period, and foreign wares of almoft all 
kinds were preferred. The perfecutions in France 
and the Low Countries afterwards drovea great num- 
ber of foreigners into England ; and, by their affift- 
ance, both the commerce and manufactures of the 
kingdom were greatly improved. It was then that 
Sir Thomas Grefham built, at his own expence, the 
magnificent fabric of the Exchange, for the reception 
of merchants. The queen, highly pleafed with his 
public fpirit, vifited the ftructure, and gave it the 
appellation of the Royal Exchange. 

‘A remarkable revoluticn in the manners of ‘the 
people happened during this reign, but it by mo 
means contributed to augment thé power of the 
crown. The old hofpitality of the nobility every 
day declined, and even their houfes were far lefs 
numerous. The queen, by proclamation, obliged 
them to obferve a reftrition in that article, and from 
that moment théir influence declined. They had 
fewer retainers, and, confequently, were lefs able to 
form plots and confpiracies. “A tafte for luxury pre- 
vailed among them, by which ‘their fortunes were 
foon impaired; while the merchant and mechanic’ 
were enriched at their expence and prodigality. In 
confequence of this, the towns became more popu- 
lous; and the country people, by means of agricul- 
ture, acquired an independency, which refcued them 
from the yoke of the nobility. The barons. were 
now no longer formidable to the crown; but what it 
gained on one hand, it loft on the other. The com- 
mons grew more jealous of their privileges: they 
encroached upon the prerogative, and gave, at laft a 
mortal blow ‘to ‘monarchy. ' We: fhall fee’ how 
this was effected in the fubfequent reigns of the 
Stuarts. 

The Englith began early to cultivate maritime 
affairs, and made difcoveries in various parts of the 
world. Inthe year 1536, Henry VIL. encouraged 
a fociety of merchants to fend two fhips, in order to 
make difcoveries in the northern parts of America, 
where it was hoped a paflage to India might be found. 
The attempt proved abortive with regard to the prin- 
cipal intention, but’ it laid the foundation of that 
beneficial Afhery which, the Englifh ftill carry on at 
Newfoundland. 

Edward VI. was very defirous of making difco- 
veries in the north-eaft parts of E.urope , and encou- 
raged a company of Englifh merchants to fend Sir 
Hugh Willoughby with three fhips, in order to open 
a new paflage to Ruffia by the northern ocean, and, 
if poffible, to purfue their courfe to China. The at- 
tempt proved unfortunate to the commander in chief, 
who being obliged, by the fudden approach of win- 
ter, to take fhelter in an obfcure harbour of Rufhan 
Lapland, was there, with his'whole crew, frozen to 
death. One of the fhips, commanded by Richard 
Chancellor, was more fortunate, by reaching the 
White Sea, on the coaft of Ruffia. Chancellor 
landed at the abbey of St. Nicholas, near Archangel, 
in order to wait of the Czar John Bazilowitz, then 
engaged in the Livonian war. At this time the 
Ruffians’ had neither harbours nor fhipping on the 
fhores of the Baltic; their rich furs, hemp, &c. were 
carried into Livonia, and thence diftributed to the 
different parts of Europe. Chancellor reached. the 
Czar’s court at Mofcow, and was kindly received by 
the emperor; who, defirous of opening a trade from 
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one of his own ports with the Englifh, granted the 
merchants of that kingdom very extenfive privi- 
leges. ; 

The trade to Turkey was begun in 1583, and a 
company eftablifhed for carrying it on with {pirit 
and advantage, Before that time, the emperor of 
the Turks had always confidered England as a pro- 
vince of France. The power and reputation of 
Elizabeth deftroyed this erroneous opinion: he gave 
the Englifh.a kind reception, and granted them even 
larger privileges than thofe he had before given to the 
French. 

Notwithftanding the attempt made in 1536 for 
finding a north-weit paflage to India proved abortive, 
the Englifh were not difcouraged, Sir Martin For- 
bifher made a fecond attempt, and penetrated much 
farther than any European before his time. He dif- 
covered the Streight which ftill bears his name, and 
made fo many flattering difcoveries, that though he 
fucceeded not in his principal defign, a fecond voy- 
age was attempted fome years after, but no north- 
weit paflage could be found. ny 

The firft attempt of the Englifh for eftablifhing a 
trade to the coaft of Guinea was made by Mr. John 
Hawkins, about the year 1562. He purchafed a 
confiderable number of negroes in Guinea, and car- 
ried them to Hifpaniola, where he difpofed of his 
flaves and Englifh merchandize, and loaded his vefiels 
with hides, fugar, and ginger; commodities that 
found a.quick fale in England, and rendered the 
voyage very lucrative to the merchants. 

_ Two attempts were made, during the reign of 
Elizabeth, for fettling colonies in America, and both 
proved abortive. One was attempted by Sir Humphry 
Gilbert in Newfoundland, and the other by Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in Virginia. Raleigh procured a charter 
from the queenin 1584: but notwithftanding all the 
attempts of that-great man, who feemed born for 
making difcoveries, he fucceeded not in his defign ; 
all the fettlements in America owe their eftablifhments 
to later times. 

Soon after the revival of learning in Europe, it was 
cultivated with attention by the princes and nobility 
of England. _Henry VIII. was confidered as one of 
the moft learned perfons of his time. Queen Catherine 
Parr tranflated a very ufeful treatife into Englith in 
the beginning of the reign of Edward VI. Lady 
Jane Gray, confidering her age, her fex, and her 
{tation, may be confidered as a prodigy of learning. 
She was familiarly acquainted with the writings of the 
ancients, and catched their noble fentiments at a very 
early age. Elizabeth wrote and tranflated feveral 
books, and was familiarly acquainted both with the 
Greek and Latin languages. But cardinal Wollfey 
may be confidered as the father of revived learning 
in England. Wolfey had a foul exquifitely fufceptible 
of the glory arifing from a patronage that gives a 
furer immortality than power or titles can communi- 
cate. . The fame, of Leo X. who reftored the arts in 
Italy, excited his emulation; he was defirous of 
diffeminating the feeds of literature in his native 
country. The learning of the Englifh was then ufe- 
lefs and heavy, they were totally ftrangers to. tafte. 
Wolfey faw this, and had the virtue to attempt the 
improvement of the one, and the introduction of 
the other. He was himfelf well acquainted with 
many branches of learning, as well as mafter of all 
the qualities of a fine gentleman and a polite courtier. 
But it was not enough for Wolfey to confine his love 
of learning and the mufes to his own example and 
munificence, without planting thofe feminaries which, 
in fucceeding ages, were productive of many of the 
nobleft fruits of ftudy. He fearched for men of 
genius and letters, as the lord of the foil does for a 
mine of treafure.. His houfe, like Cicero’s Tufcu- 
Janum, was the retreat of the learned. Whenever 
he found a foreigner celebrated for his literary acqui- 
fitions, he fettled on him a handfome falary, and 
invited him to England. He. intended to procure 
copies of all the MSS. in the Vatican for his college 
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at Oxford ; which, if finifhed according to his plan, 


would have been the nobleft foundation in the ~ 


world. . 
Henry Howard, earl of Surry, was one of the 


was famous for the tendernefs and elegance of his 
poetry, in which he excelled all the writers of his 
time. His great merit excited the jealoufy of Henry, 


and executed for high-treafon on the nineteenth of 
January, 1547. pi ask: 

Archbifhop Wareham fhone as a'divine, a lawyer, 
and a ftatefman ; but was at laft fupplanted in the 
king’s favour by Wolfey. Erafmus makes honour- 
able mention of this prelate, whom he efteemed a 
perfe&t model of the epifcopal character. He died 
on the 23d of Auguft 1532. 

Archbifhop Cranmer was one of the moft learned 
perfons of his age, and has been juftly efteemed one 
of the chief ornaments of our church and nation. 
He was in high efteem with Henry VIII. for his lear- 
ning, his fincerity, his prudence, and his moderation. 
But he fell a facrifice to the bigotted fury of queen 
Mary, on the 21ft of March, 1556. © 

Cuthbert Tonftal, bifhop of Durham, was a polite 
{cholar, and one of the moft perfect characters of his 
agé. The celebrated Erafmus, one of whofe excel- 
lences confifted in doing juftice to the merit of his 
friends, tells us, that he was comparable to any of 
the ancients. 


Erafmus. There was a remarkable fimilitude of 
manners, of ftudies, and of fentiments in religion, 
between thele illuftrious men, who ventured to with- 


‘draw the veil of ignorance and fuperttition, and 


expofe them, in their genuine colours, to the eyes of 
the world; and to prepare the minds of the Enelifh 
for that reformation in religion, and the reftoration 
of learning, which foon after followed. Collet, 
Lynacre, Lilly, Grocyn, and Latimer, were the firft 
that revived the literature of the ancients in England. 
He founded St. Paul’s fchool, and died in 1519. 
William Tindale, canon of Chrift-church, Oxford, 
and defervedly ftiled the Englifh apoftle, was the firft 
that tranflated the New Teftament into Englifh from 
the Greek. This work appeared in 1526; and three 


tion of the Pentateuch from the original Hebrew, 
and intended to have gone through with the whole: 
but his attempt provoked the catholic clergy, and 
he was burnt for herefy at Wilford, near Bruffels, 
in 1536. 

Sir Thomas More was a great mafter of the elegant 
learning of the ancients. His Utopia, a kind of 
political remance, which gained him the higheit 
reputation as an author, is an idea of a perfect re- 
public, in an ifland fuppofed to be newly difcovered 
in America. He was beheaded, for denying the 
king’s fupremacy, on the fixth of July, 1535. 

Sir Thomas Smith, Sir John Cheke, and Roger 
Afcham, tutor to queen Elizabeth, were the politeft 
{cholars of their time in the univerfity of Cambridge. 
Among other ufeful attempts for the improvement 
of learning, they introduced the true pronunciation 
of the Greek in that feat of the mufes. 

Richard Hooker, fome time mafter of the Temple, 
and afterwards rector of Bifhop’s Bourn, in Kent, 


| was one ot the moft celebrated writers of the age in 


which he lived. His “F cclefiaftical Polity”, which 
is a defence of the government of the Englifh church 
again{t the cavils of the diffenters, is written with a 
claffic fimplicity, and efteemed one of the completeft 
works, both for ftyle and argument, that ever ap- 
peared in the Enelifh language. Queen Elizabeth 
ufed to call him “The judicious Hooker”, an epithet 
by which he is {till diftinguifhed, He died on the 
fecond of November, 1600; > 


greateft ornaments in the court of Henry VI. 'He- 


and, after the formality of a trial, he was condemned — 


John Collet, dean of St. Paul’s, was one of thofe — 
| great men that affifted in the revival of learning in 
| England. No higher teftimony need be given of 
| the merit of Collet, than his great intimacy with 


or four years after, he publifhed an Englifh tranfla- _ 


Sir . 


- 
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of the court of Elizabeth. We was the ornament of 
the univerfity ; and appeared with equal advantage 
in a field- of battle; at- a~ tournament; in a-private 
convetfation among his friends, or in a public cha- 
racter as an ambaffador. His talents were equally 
adapted to profe or verfe, to original compofition or 
tranflation. His Arcadia was not only admired for 
its novelty, but continued to be read longer than 
fuch compofitions generally are, and has paffed 
through fourteen editions: He died the fixteenth of 
Oétober, 1586. ae 

John Stow was one of the moft induftricus anti- 
quaries this kingdom has produced. He was bred a 
taylor, but quitted his employment to purfue his be- 
loved ftudy of the hiltory and antiquities of England, 
to which He-had an invincible propenfity. His prin- 
cipal works are his ‘Survey of London’’, his ‘‘ Ad- 
ditionsto Hollingfhed’s Chronicle”, and his “Annals”, 
The folio volume, commonly called ‘* Stow’s Chro- 
nicle’’, was. compiled from his papers after his deceatfe. 
He died the fifth of April, 1605." 

Sit Thomas Bodley deferves to be mentioned here, 
asa matmof letters; but much more for the ample 
provifion he has made for literature, by the library 
he founded at Oxford, and in which he ftands un- 
rivalled. In 1599, he opened his. library, a mau- 
foleum which will perpetuate his memory as long as 
books themfélves endure. He died the twenty-eight 
of January, 1612. 

John Gertarde, a furgeon of London, was the 
greate(t Englifh botanift of that age. He publifhed 
his/herbal in 1597, which has, ever fince its firft ap- 
- pearance, been confidered as a very ufeful work. 

Edmund. Spenfer, the celebrated author of the 
“¢ Fairy Queen”, was the father of the Englith heroic 
poem, and of true paftoral poetry. in this tfland. 
He ftands diftinguifhed from, almoft all other poets, 
by that faculty. by which a poet is diftinguifhed from 
other writets, namely, invention , and excelled all his 
cotemporaries in harmonious verfification, The 
ftanza of Spenfer, and the old words which conftantly 
o¢cur; contribute to give that great poet an air of 
peculiarity; and hence all'the imitations of him re- 
femble the original. But Parnaflus proved a very 
barren foil to Spenfer. Elizabeth was. far from hay- 
ing ajuft fenfe of his merit, After the death of Sir 


Philip Sidney, he laneuifhed without a patron, and | 


died, in want of bread, in 1599, 

Befides the writers already enumerated, many others 
flourifhed during this period of hiftory. John Rogers, 
a clergyman of Lancafhire, tranflated the Bible into 
Enelifh, with notes. Thomas Sternhold and John 
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Sir Philip Sidney was the delight and admiration | 
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Hopkins tranflated the Pfalms into metre, as we {till 
hear them fung in many of our churches. John Le- 
land, the famous antiquarian, flourifhed in this period. 


Fairfax tranflated Taito with eafe and elegance; and 


Harrington, Ariofto with tolerable accuracy. 

Several difcoveries, fome of them very ufeful to 
this kingdom, were made during this period of hit- 
tory. -One Owen is noted, as being the firft who caft 
brafs cannon in England, fome {pecimens of which 
are faid to be ftill in the Tower of London. They 
were caft about the year 1536. Mufquets, or hand- 
guns, were introduced in the year 1521. Thefe fuper- 
feded the practice of bows and arrows, which were 
foon after laid afide.: 

About the year, 1535, glaffes were firft manufac- 
tured in England: the finer fort of it was made in 
Crutched-Friars, London; andthe flint glafs,; little 
inferior to that of Venice; at the Savoy-houfe in the 
Strand. 

The firft manufacture of knives in England was 
begun in 1563, by Thomas Matthews, on Fleet- 
bridge, London. Before that time, they were im- 
ported from Germany’; but the art was foon improv’d 
by the Englifh, and large quantities were foon after 
exported to different parts of the world. 

In the year 1589, William Lee, M. A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, invented an engine, or fteel-loom; 
called the Stocking-frame, for knitting or weaving of 
ftockings. [his was not above twenty years. after 
the Englifh had been taught the art of knitting them 
with wires or needles, by the Spaniards. Mr. Lee’s 
invention has been of great advantage to the ftocking, 


manufacture, by enabling the Englifh to export vaft 


quantities of all kinds to foreign countries, 
We have the beft authority for fixing the farft 


} manufacturing of fail-cloth in England to the year 


1599, being the preamble of an aét: made for en- 
couraging that ufeful manufacture. Before that time 
it was imported from France and Germany. 

About the fame time, that ufeful inftrument, the 
telefcope, was difcovered by one Janffen, a fpectacle= 
maker at Middleburgh, in Zealand. He knew not, 
however, the theory, on which the inftrument de- 
pended, and therefore never made them of any con- 
fiderable length: eighteen inches was the utmoft 
extent of his‘ inftruments. Galileo, aftronomer to 
the erand duke of Tufcany, was the artift that per- 
feéted the difcovery; and rendered it of the greateft 
fervice in aftronomical obfervations ; and hence the 
telefcope has acquired the name of Galileo’s tube. 

The progrefs made in the mathematical arts was 
chiefly confined to the ftudies of Dee, and one or two 
more, who were patronized by Burleigh. 
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From the beginning of the reign of James I. to the reftoration of Charles if. 
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pes. land, great-grandfon of Margaret, 
eldeft daughter of Henry VII. had an. inconteftible 
right to the crown of England. The will of Henry 
VIII. had, indeed, fet afide the claim of that family ;_ 
but the teftament evas now odious to the nation, and | 
Elizabeth had named James as her fucceffor. The |} Venice, Denmark, and the Palatinate, Henry Fre- 
whole nation appeared greatly interefted in favour of | derick of Naffau, affifted by the famous ‘penfionary 
their new monarch, he was received in the capital |} Barnevelt, reprefented the ftates of the United Pro- 
with the greatelt rejoicings, and crowned at Weftmin-. vinces ; Aremberg was fent by the archduke Albert,. 
fter on Monday the twenty-fifth. of July, by Whit- |] and Taxis was foon expected from Spain. 
gift, archbifhop of oe eae amidit the acclama- | ‘Henry IV. of France: could not reflect, without 
tions of the people. | but James, though far from |} concern, that James, in one part of his life, had en- 
difliking the adulation of his fubjects, hated the buftle tered into negotiations with Spain, and thought he 
of a mixed multitude ;~he was much fonder of eafe } had every thing to dread from fuch an union, efpe- 
and tranquillity. <= | > ea ‘<a cially if James, whofe real difpofition was as yet un- 
He was not, however, infenfible to their affections + known, fhould difcover an enterprizing genius. The 
and began his reign with Javifhing a profufi yn of | marquis of Rofny, afterwards the famous duke of 
titles on his courtiers no leis than two hundred and |} Sully, a minifter worthy of Henry IV. was charged 
thirty-feven perfons received the honour of Knight- | with the a: of France at the Englifh court. That 
hood, within fix weeks after his afcending the Eng- | able ftatefman propofed a league with James, in con- 
liti throne. By fo indifcriminate a method of beftow- |] junétion with Venice, the United Provinces, andthe 
favours, he imprudently leffened the rewards of me- northern crowns, inorder to invade the territories of 
rit, Titles were no longer marks of diftinction ; and the houfe of Auftria on every fide, and humble the 
being diftributed without choice or deliberation, they exorbitant power of that ambitious family. But the 
were confiered rather as proofs of the facility and |} genius of the Englifh monarch Weothis tapicd:t0 
good nature ‘of the prince, than the marks of any | fuch vaft enterprizes ; the love of peace was his 
determined friendfhip and efteem. To ridicule this | ruling paffion, and Rofny found J ames to be matter 
imprudent manner of lavifhing titles, a pafquinade || © fo much art and diffimulation, that all his addrefs 
was affixed to the gate of St. Paul’s,, advertifing that || was infufficient to difcover the real intentions of the 
air arti{t had difcovered the beft method of retaining, Englifh monarch. He refufed to make any declara- 
in weak memories, the names of the new nobility. tion but in general terms, of his fincere defire of liv- 
The greater part of thefe honours were conferred |] ing in friendfhip with France. A folemn conference 
vpon the Scots, at which the Englifh were offended, 


was, however, at laft held, and it agreed that 
and it might have occafioned national quarrels, had 0 


the Dutch fhould have the liberty levying forces" 
not James prudently refolved to employ only Englifh- | both in France and England ; that the two monarchs 
men in the adminiftration. Among thefe fecretary || fhould fupply that republic with the fum of one mil- 
Cecil, created fucceffively lord Effindon, vifcount |} lion four hundred thoufand livres a year for the main- 
Cranborne, and earl of Salifbury, was always res | tenance of their forcés ; that the whole fum fhould 
garded as prime mimiter and chief counfellor, He || be advanced by the king of France, but that one 
‘yas the fon of the famous Burleigh, whofe name, it |] third of it fhould be deduéted to difcharge a debt due 
was natural to fuppofe, mult be odious to*James, as’ from that monarch to Elizabeth; and that if the 
the declared enemy of his mother, and the chief || Spaniards attacked either the territories of France or 
caufe of her tragical cataftrophe ; but Cecil had England, the contracting princes fhould affift each 
taken care to make his peace with James before the || other, Henry with a force of ten thoufand,—and 
death of Elizabeth. Skilted in the arts of cunning James with that of fix thoufand men. 
and duplicity, he had for fome time before the queen’s ||, The tranquillity which reigned in England was now 
deceafe, kept up a correfpondence with James, and || difturbed by a confpiracy faid to’have been formed , 
informed him of every thing tranfacted in the Eng- |} 1 the kingdom againft the government. The deiign 
ith council that regarded his intereft. Sir Walter || was to place Arabella Stuart, a near relation of 
Raleigh, lord Grey, and lord Cobham, who had not James, and delcended equally with him from Henry 
taken the wife precautions of Cecil, and had been at VII. on the Englifh throne. She had been long a 
the head of the faction which brought the earl of || ftate prifoner in the Tower, and poffibly never knew 
Effex to the fcaffold, immediately felt the effects of || that the leaft defign was formed for her liberty. In- 
che new monarch’s prejudice, and were difmiffed deed the whole confpiracy is ftill a myftery ; time 
from their employments, itfelf has afforded no clue that will help us to unravel 

The eyes of all the fovereigns of Europe. were it. But however that be, Sir Walter Raleigh, with 

§xed in anxious expectations upon James, from the his friends the lords Cobham and Grey, Sir Griffith 
moment of his af{cending the Enghith throne ; they Markham, Sir Edward Parham, Sir George Brooke, 
beheld in him the fon of a princefs who died a mar- Bartholomew Brookfby, and Anthony Cappely, with 
tyr to the caufe of popery, and who had fuffered a || two priefts, Watfon and Clarke, were fent to prifon. 


long feries of troubles in a kingdom whither fhe had !! The trial of thefe confpirators, if indeed any con- 
{piracy 


Tudor failing, James, king, of Scot-" the fears of the proteftants were equally excited on» 
‘this occafion , and ambaftadors from almoft all the 
princes and ftates of Chriftendom foon appeared at 
the Englifh court, in order to compliment the king: 
on his new acquired dignity, and to conclude with 
him new treaties and alliances. Befides envoys from 


Te spars ne of the “houfe-.of ‘fled for protection. The hopes of the catholics and 
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-chara¢ter of that famous pleader. 


RoMaM 


{piracy ever exifted, was imperfect and confufed ; 


‘no figns of guilt appeared , no regulaf plot had been 


formed. A few paffionate words, flowing from rhe 
difappointed ambition of the difmiffed. courtiers, 
compofed perhaps their whole crime... Sir Edward 


Coke, the celebrated lawyer; who managed the pro- } 


fecution on the part of the crown, ufed the moft vio- 
lent and opprobrious terms. on this -occafion: 


of the age, and will for ever throw a ftain on the 


ever, defended himfelf with furprizing temper, elo- 


quence, and courages but. notwithftanding all the 


force of his arguments, he was found guilty by his 
jury, contrary to gli law and the principles of equity. 
The two priefts were executed; Cobham, Grey and 
Markham were pardoned, after they had. daid their 
heads upon the blocls.., Raleigh alfo was. reprieved, 


but not pardoned, and he contitmed many years after 


in. confinement: riot; 

Secure from this danger, James turned his thoughts 
towards theological, controverfies; of which he was 
much fonder than of the duties of a king. The 
feverities of Elizabeth had reftrained the partizans 
of the Roman church; but the fanaticifm of the 
puritans was not to be fubdued. ‘Thele fiery difcipli- 


narians expected better treatment under a prince who: 
had been trained up by'their own fect in Scotland, But 


Jathes was too well acquainted with their independent 
principles, was. too jealous of his new authority, and 
too much a friend to pleafure, to fhew them any fa- 
your in a country where they were not the predomi- 
nant party. He was, however, very willing that a 
conference fhould be held at Hampton-court, where 
he himfelf undertook.to prefide in perfon.. 

A.D: 1604. .The-conference was opened on the 
fourteenth of January, and James, in quality of pre- 
fident, difplayed his uncommon. talents: in difputa- 
tion. They difputed not upon doétrine, the proper 
object of controverly, but on {imple ceremonies, the 
fign of the crofs in baptifm, the wedding-ring, the 
furplice, 
were the topics debated before this affembly, and 
thefe were the mighty particulars that had excited fo 
violent a mifunderftanding between the two. parties, 
and fet the whole nation ina flame Great expecta- 
tions were formed by the leaders of, both parties on 
the iffue of this debate ; but furely they mult have 
been totally unacquainted with the dictates of the 
human heart, who could expect that a candid’ indif- 
ference, and. a fincere fearch after truth, would. be 
obferved ina theological enquiry, fe long and warm- 
ly debated in the kingdom. _ Jt muft,' however, be 
owned, that the king fromthe firft opening the con- 
troverly, was ftrongly biaffed in favour of the epii- 
copal party; he frequently faid, with a decifive tone 
of voice, ‘* No bifhop, no. king ;” and the primate 
obferved, that his majefty, doubtlefs, fpoke by the 
Spirit of Ged. The alteration of fome few paffages 
in the liturgy were the only fruit of this conference. 
Each party retained their former prejudices, increafed 
by the animofity of a public difputation: 

James was perfuaded that in {upporting the epifco- 
palians, he fupported his. own prerogative. They 
admitted a feries of fubordination, and acknowledged 
the king as fupreme head of the church; whereas 
the diffenters were infected with the levelling princi- 
ples, and confidered all men as equal. The love of 
‘liberty had taken confiderable root in Europe, efpe- 
cially in England, where it was carefully nourifhed 
by the puritan party, This is, with great probabi- 
lity, attributed to the tafte that now prevailed for let- 
ters, which enlarged at once the ideas and the views 
of men. The works of the ancients, and the hiftory 
of fo many celebrated commonwealths, could not 
fail of cherifhing a republican {pirit, in proportion 
as they cultivated the underftanding. - 

The parliament, whofe meeting had been deferred 
on account of the plague, which raged fo dreadfully 
in London, that no leis than thirty chouland perlons 
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He- 
called Raleigh a traitor; amontter; a viper; a fpider | 
of hell; terms that fuficiently point out the manners 


Raleigh; how- || 


and the bowing at the name of Jelus: thete | 
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died of it in one year; affembled on the nineteenth of 
March, when James opehed the feffion with a fpeech 

from the throne: , Though few productions of that 

ape-furpeffed this {peech,, either in {tile of matter, yet 

it is deftitute of that majeftic referve, which fhould 

always be obferved by a king in his addreffes to, the 

great council -of. the mation. The general propofi- 

tions-ares however, juft, and the following paflage 

demands the applaufe of eyery lover of Englith, li- 

berty. “ When Ihave done all. that L,can..do for 

yous 1 do nothing but what Iam bound.,to do, and 

am, accountable. to, God fhould 1 do the contrary , 

for, I acknowledge that the moft effential difference 

between. a lawful king and an ufufping tyrant, con- 

fifts in this ; that. whereas the proud and ambitious 

tyrant thinks that his kingdontand people are only 

ordained for the gratification of his defires and unrea- 

fonable appetites 5, the righteous and juft. king, on 

the contrary, acknowledges, that he himfelf is, only 

ordained for promoting the wealth and profperity of 
his people; and that his greateft and principal happi- 

nefs muft confit in theit profperity. If. you are rich 

Icannot be poor; if you are happy I cannot be un- 

fortunate: and I proteft that your welfare fhall be the 
conftant object of my ftudy and, attention. That I 

ama fervantis mof true; and that as I am head and 

governor of all the people in my dominions, confi- 

dering them in number, and in different ranks ;-foy 

if we will take the people as one-body and mafs, then 

as the head is ordained for the bedy, and not the body 
for the head, fo muft.a righteous king acknowledge 
himfelf to be ordained for his peoples and, not, his 

people for him: For though a king.and people are 
relative, yet can he be no king if he is deftitute’ of 
fubjeéts ; but there are many people in the, world, 
that are withouta king. I fhall therefore never) be 
afhamed to confefs it my principal honour, to be the 

great fervant of the commonwealth, and ever think 

the profperity thereof to. be my greateit felicity.” 
The reft of the ipeech was calculated. to -effect an 
union between. the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland ;, and in expreffing his favourable intentions 
towards the Roman catholic party, he even dropped 
fome fevere expreffions againit the puritans. 

This fpeech produced not the defired effect. . The 
proteftants were alarmed at the advances made. to- 
wards the catholics,. and the puritans were enraged to 
hear the king profefs himfelf their open enemy. The 
commons determined now to fhake off that pufilla- 
nimity which had rendered them fo fubfervient to the 
orders of the crown in the preceding reign, and. to 
affert their privileges with fpirit and firmnefs. A cafe 
foon offered for carrying their defign. into execution, 
Sir Francis Goodwin having been declared duly 
ele€ted knight of the fhire for the county ef Bucks 
by the committee of elections, after a full hearing on 
a petition of Sir John Fortefcue, the king. com- 
manded the commons to ‘re-confider .the cafe, and 
to confult. the judges on the occafion. This 
the commons: abfolutely . refuled, and a breach 
between the king and his parliament would probably 
have been the confequence, had not the. moderation 
of Goodwin difengaged the king from.an affair which 
might have been attended with fatal effects. It had 
been the common practice during the late reign, when 
any perfon was declared difqualified to fit in the 
houfe, by the chancellor, for him to iffue his writ for 
a new election. The houfe now oppoied this act. of 
prerogative, as injurious to the freedom of elections 
and the privileges of parliament. They afferted, that 
they alone had the right of iffuing writs for filling 
vacancies ; and the crown made no difficulty of con- 
firming it, Happily James poffefied neither capacity 
to perceive the coniequence, nor fufficient art and 
vigour to check the firit attempts of liberty. ; 

Nor was the privileges of elections the only. griev- 
ance the commons attempted to. remove. They en- 
deavoured to free trade from the fhackles of mono- 
poly, which the imperious, and in this inftance, the 
ill-judged tyranny of Elizabeth had laid upon it. 
Their endeavours failed indeed of fuccefs; but the 

Liit very 
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Very defign deferves to be remembered with applaule. 


The fame fate attended a fimilar attempt to free the | 


people from the burden of purveyance. They offered 
the king fifty thoufand pounds “a year if he would 
confent to abolith it. James refuled to comply, and 
‘the defign became abortive. 


The fame fpirit of independence urged the com: 


‘mons to oppofe the union of the two'kingdoms of | 


England and Scotland, which true policy muft have 
‘confidered as the greateft advantage to both. . The 
king was very defirous -of ‘completing this unioti, 
He told ‘the parliament, * that he juftly regarded it 


as the peculiar felicity of his reigh, that he had: ter- | 


minatéd the bloody animofities of thefe hoftile na- 
tions, and reduced the whole ifland under one em- 


pire, enjoying tranquillity within itfelf, and fecurity | 


trom all foreign invafions.” -He added, ‘that while 
his fubjects of both kingdonis #eAected on the difafters 
of former times, he ‘hoped they would entertain the 
ftrongeft defire of fecuring themfelves againft a re- 
turn of fimilar calamities, by a thorotigh union of 
Jaws, parliaments .and privileges.” But thefe rea- 
fons, however powerful ‘when confidered without 
prejudice, loft their effect. ‘Fhe commons afcribed 
the exceflive zeal ‘of the king to that partiality in 
favour of his ancient fubjeéts, of which, on other 
occafions, they thought they had fufficient reafon to 
complain, So ftrangely will preyudice warp the rea- 
foning faculty of human beings! 

When the queftion of a fupply was brought ‘be- 
fore the houfe, the fame fpirit of oppofition appeared 
among the commons. 
reafonable and neceffary, appeared to them unreafon- 
able and exorbitant. James, defirous of concealing 


his wants from the parliament, and determined not | 


to fuffer the mortification of a refufal, fent a meffage 


to the commons, informing them, that he defired no | 
fupply. This conduét of the parliament difplayed | 


the principles which were now taking root in the 


nation. James forefaw not the confequences: he | 
relied upon the rights of the crown, ‘without imagin- | 
ing that his fubje&ts could have’any rights to throw | 
in the oppofite fcale againft thens. | 

Soon after the prorogation of the parliament, the | 


peace with Spain was finally conclidéed. This treaty 
contained fome articles not ‘at all favourable to the 
ftates of the United Provinces ;. but’ as’ they were 


hever executed, nor any complaints made on that | 


head by the Spaniards, it is natural to imagine, that, 


by fome fecret agreement between the contraéting | 


parties, they were never intended for any thing more 
than mere form. . Soon after the con¢lufion of this 
treaty, the town of Oftend capitulated, after a three 
years fiege. The Spaniards found nothing in the 
place but heaps of ruins to recompenfe them for the 
vaft fums of money, and the incredible number of 
lives they had loft in making the conqueft. | James 
gave himfelf no concern about the lofs of this fartrefs, 
relolving to improve his prefent conneétion with Spain. 
He accordingly difpatched the earl of Nottingham, 
lord high-admiral, with the charaéter of ambaffador 
extraordinary, to that court, attended by a numerous 
and magnificent retinue. ‘Ihe Spaniards were ex- 
tremely furprized on their arrival, when they beheld 
the blooming countenances, and graceful appearance 
of the Englifh, whom their bigotry, inflamed ‘by théir 
priefts, had reprefented as fo many monfters and 
demons from the infernal regions. 

We come now to relate an event which has not its 
parallel in hiftory; namely, the gun-powder’ plot, 
which affords a ftriking inftance of the human mind, 
when blinded by religious prejudices. The catholics, 
perfuaded at firft that the fon of Mary Stuart would 
mitigate the feverity of the laws in their favour, were 
enraged to find themfelves treated with the fame 
rigour: they forgot the real duties of religion to 
indulge the principles of a blind and headftrong zeal. 
Catefby, a gentleman defcended- from an ancient 
family, of good parts, and mafter of a confiderable 
eftate, had formed.a plan for overturning the Enelifh 
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The fmallett fupply, however | 
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goverment; and in order to ‘carry the ‘defign into 
execution, had made feveral journies to the court of 
Philip, in order to. procure an army of Spaniardsito 
land in England : ‘but the late peace having ‘rendered 
his plan of an invafion-abortive, he formed ‘a smoft 
extraordinary method of revenge, anid declared his 
intention to Piercy, a defcendant from the illuftrious 
houfe of Northumberland. | The ‘hardfhtps .under 
which the catholics laboured was often the fubject of 
their converfation , and Piercy, in a fic of enthufiaftic 
zea), hinted a defign of affaMinating the king. ‘Catefby 
anfwered, that the attempt, if fuccetsful, could not 
poflibly remove the evil; that a more general revenge 
was neceffary, in order to reftore the catholic religion 
in England. ‘The-whole royal ‘family, ‘the nobility, 
and the parliament, are (faid he) equally infected.with 
the fame herefy, and muft all be deftroyed, before a 
catholic prince can be placed upon the throne, and 
religion reftored to its ancient purity. Nor ‘is ‘this 
undertaking ‘either impoffible or dificult. They will 
all aflemble on the firft meeting of the ‘parliament, 
and afford us an opportunity of a fore and arnple 
vengeance. ‘A mine may ‘eafily ‘be run under ‘the 
parliament-houfe ,; and a few barrels ‘of powder, pro- 
perly placed, will bury all our enemies in one com- 
mon ruin.” Piercy was highly pleafed with the con- 


| trivance of Catefby , and it was agreed between ‘them 


to communicate the defign to a few of their friends, 
and, among the reft, to Thomas Winter, who was 
immediately difpatched to Flanders in fearch of Guy 
Fawkes, an officer in the Spamifh fervice, with whofe 
zeal for the catholic religion, and courage to-execiite 
any defperate enterprize, they were well acquainted. 

Thus far every thing had fucceeded according tw 
their wifhes.- Fawkes was found, and entered into 
the confpiracy with all the ardour of bigotted en- 
thufiaim. A houfe was hired in Piercy’s name, 
adjoining ‘to (that in which the parliament was to 
aflemble ; and it was agreed to carry amine from the 
cellar under the room in which the parliament met; 
and the very moment when the king was delivering, 
his fpeech to both houfes, to fet fire to the magazine, 
and deftroy the whole affembly by one'dreadful blaft: 
thus making the very {pot, where the ediéts for pro- 
{cribing the’catholic religion had received their fanc- 
tion, the fcene of this dreadful cataftrophe. 

A.D. 1605. Thefe confultations were held in the 
month of December of the preceding year; and it 
being expeéted that the parliament would meet in 
February, the work was immediately begun, and 
carried on with aftonifhing perfeverance. They never 
defifted from their labour, relieving one another by 
turns ; and that no alarm might be given to the neigh- 
beurhood, ‘they entered Piercy’s houte by night, and 
carried with them provifions fufficient to {upport 
them till the mine was compleated. They had alto 
provided themfelves with fire-arms and ammunition, 
fully determined, in cafe of being difcovered, to perith 
rather than be taken. 

On the fecond of February they had nearly pierced 
the wall through three yards thick ; and were greatly 
terrified at hearing 2 noife, which they knew not how 
to account for, as it feemed to proceed from the 
other fide of the wall. A difcovery was now greatly 
feared, and the confpirators prepared to defend them- 
felves to the laft extremity ; but, upon inquiry, it 
was found, that the place from whence the noilé pro- 
ceeded was a large vault under the houfe of lords, 
filled with coals, which were now felling off, and 
that the vault was to be lett tothe highett bidder. 
This opportunity was not to be neglected; Piercy 
immediately hired the place, depofited in it thirty-fx 
barrels of powder, and covered the whole with fag- 
gots. Every thing was now ready for the dreadful 
blaft; but the parliament being prorogued to the fifth 
of November, the confpirators had more time to finifh 
that diabolical undertaking. More faggots were cat+ 
ried into the vault, and the doors boldly thrown open, 
as if it contained nothing dangerous, or thar ought 
to bé concealed. 

The 
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The fuecefs that had hitherto attended their tndef- ° 
taking reideréd them confident of fuccefs ; and they 
began to'deliberate on the beft method of executing 
the remaining part of the project. The duke of 
York, whofe tender age would not fuffer him to be 
prefent at the opening of the parliament, muft be 


He lightly infpected the cellar, in one of the cornet's 
of ‘which ftood Fawkes, who paffed for Piercy’s fer- 
vant; The lord chamberlain was ftruck with the 
appearance of the man, in whofe countenance all the 
‘marks of ferociotis eotirage were confpicuoufly 
painted. Piercy was known to be a very rigid papulft, 
and to refide very little in town: the large quangity 
of fuel was, therefore, confidered as a little extra- 
ordinary, and i¢ was thought neceffaty to make a 
more particular infpection of the cellar; but, at the 
fame time, it was refolved, that this fearch fhould be 
made in fuch a manner as fhould render it effectual, 
without giving the leaft alarm. Thefe refolutions 
being taken, Sir Thomas Knevet, ajuftice of the 
peace, with proper attendants, was fent about mid- 
night to éxamine the cellar, under pretence of fearch- 
ing for ftolen goods. Fawkes had juft finifhed ald 
his preparations, and was coming out of the cellar 
when Khevet arrived. The daring confpirator was 
immediately feized; and, after removing the billets, 
the batrels of powder were difcovered. Fawkes had 
}a dark lantern in his hard; and the miatclies; with 
every’ thing neceffary for fetting fire to the powder; 
wére found in his pockets: ‘The guilt of this deter- 
minéd confpirator was now fufficiently apparent ; 
and knowing that all denial would be in vain, he 
avowed the defien, and that it would have been exe- 
cuted on the morrow; at the fame time, exprefling 
the utmoft regret that he had loft the opportunity of 
fetting fire to the powder, and of foftening his own 
| death with the pleafure of perifhing with his enemies, 
He éxprefied thé fame intrepid boldnets when exami. 
| néd before the council. He fhewed not thé leaft 
)conicefn but for the’ failure of the enterprize, nor 
could the threats of torture prevail upon him to di- 
cover his a€compli¢es. This obftinacy continued 
| cwo or three days ; but being clofely confined in the 
| Tower; atid thé rack placed before him, his courage 
| at laft forfook hits, and he made a full difcovery of 
| the’ whole contrivance, and named all his accomplices. 
| © The confpirators who then tefided in town, though 
| they knew that the letter to Mounceagle had alarmed 
| the miniftty, and even that a fearcl was intended to, 
| be madé by thé lord chamberlain, never abaridoned 
| their hopes of fuccefs till they heard that Fawke 
/was taken. It was then; indeed, too evident that the 
| whole plot was ditcovered ; and they fled immediately 
into Warwickfhite; where Sir Everard Digby, per- 
“fuaded that the attempt had fucceeded, was already 
if arms to feize the princefs Elizabeth, who had pre- 
«¢ holy proteétion I commend you.” | vented their defign by flying to Coventry, “Eheé 
This. letter gave Monteéagle fome uneafinefs. It }) * hole county was now alarmed ; and Sir Richard 
had: been delivered to his fervant by an unknown Walfh, high conftable of Worcefterfhire, affitted by 
hand, and feemed to contain fome myftery which it |} a great Rurmiber of the imbabitants, furrounded the 
was not éafy toexplain. Had his own fafety alone con{pirators in Holbeach. ‘Their number, including 
been concerned, in all’ probability, he would have || all their attendants, never exceede eighty 3 but net- 
flighted the notice, as he was inclined to think it was |) withftanding their inferiority, they prepared for a 
nothing more than an atempt of his enemies to pre- || Vigorous defence, determined either to’ perih’ or 
vent his attendance in parliament , but fearing: left efcape. But misfortune fill purfued them. A’ qiran- 
the king’s life might be in danger, he earried it di- || tity of powder laid before the fire to dry, taking Ne, 
rectly to lord Salifbury, fecretary of ftate. The difabled them frommaking any defence. The people 
minifter was alfo inclined to treat it with neglect ; rufhed in upon them: Catefby and Piercy were killed 
but as the words feemied’ to convey an ambiguous by a fingle fhot : Winter, Digby, Rookwood and 
meaning, he determined to lay it before his majelty. Bates, were taken, and carried to London, where 
The king was of a different opinion: he conjectured, they made a full difcovety of the conf{piracy, and, 
from the ferious and earneft ftyle of thé letter, that together with Garnet the jefuit, died-by the hands of 
fomething very dangerous and important was in- Tea vagy a Bena & Rika” Bale 
tended ; and that the effect, which was reprefented e earl ©: orthum was y 
to be at once both fudden and terrible, feemed to thoufand pounds, urider pretence of his having been’ 
denote fomie contrivance by eun-powder. He was, acquainted with the confpiracy, though the only 
however, of opinion, that either nothing fhould: be grounds of: fufpicion were, his having admitted’ 
done, or enough to prevent the danger’, and that Piercy, his kinfman, into the number of gentlemen 
therefore the fearch fhould be-deferred’ till the day péffioners, Without tendering him the oath of fupre- 
before the meeting of the parliament, when the'vaults’ |) macy. The lords Mordaunt’ and Sturton, two ca- 
under the parliament-houfe fhould be carefully in-' {| tholic noblemen, were allo tried in the ftar'chamber, 
fpected. Accordingly, on the foarth of November, || and fined, the former in ten'thoufand, Gis the latter 
the lord'chambetlain, who'was obliged by his office || im four thoufand pounds. The lord Monteagle had 
to fee every thing in readinefs: for his majefty’s com a grant of two cee eae ane and 2° 
ing} vifited all-tlic places: about the pafliament-houte. | penfion’ of five hundred pounds for nis ‘raleh iO 


then at lord Hartington’s houfe in Warwickfhire. ° 
Piercy undertook to fecure or affaffinate the duke; 
and Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood, and Grant, who 
were now Jet into the fecret of the confpiracy, en-_ 
gaged to affemble their friends, urfler pretence of a” 
hunting-match, feize that princefs, and immediately ° 
declare her queen. Some propofed to apply im-- 
mediately to foreign courts for affiftance; but this 
was thought too dangerous, and it was refolved to 
make no application of that kind till the plot had 
taken effect. — : OS UY RET SAE ARS 
At laft the day for carrying this infernal fchemé 
into execution approached; and the confpirators, 
without the leaft remorfe of confcience, waited with 
impatience for its arrival. The fecret, though known 
to above twenty perfons, had been kept with the 
utmoft caution. Not a fyllable had tranfpired, nor 
one of the confpirators had abandoned the enterprize, | 
either through fear of punifhrnent, or the hopes of 
reward. Religious frenzy had ftifled at once the voice. 
of confeience and the foft whifpers of humanity. A 
bigotted partiality to preferve a profeffor of the catho- 
lic religion, at laft faved the kingdom from de- 
ftruction. . 8 howe 
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reward for difcoyering the letter which occafionedthe 
whole confpiracy to be: rendered..abortive. Some 
Roman catholic authors have maintained that the 
gunpowder plot was nothing more. than an. idle. chi- 
mera; but their affertations are founded on no. hif- 
fone evidence; the faét is certain ; and: however 
incredible it may appear that the human mind fhould 
be caps ible, of forming fo horrid a contrivance, the 
whole is founded on proofs impoflible to be invali- 
dated. ’ : eth, 

This aftonifhing difcovery occafioned the meeting 
of parliament to be put off till the ninth of Novem- 
ber, when the king opened the feffion with a fpeech 
from the throne, in nwhich he endeavoured to reltrain 

the fury, of, the Englifh againft the catholics. He 
obferved, that it would be highly unjuit; it would be 
criminal, to involve the whole body of eatholics. in 
the ouilt of afew; that. it could. not be fuppofed 
they” were all difpofed to engage in committing fueh 
horrid barbarities ; that all men. who embraced the 
ténets of the Romap church,.fhould not be. confie 
dered as fupporters of the pope’s power of dethroning 
king’s,’ or fanétifying affaflination; for though the 
wrath of heaven is denounced againit crimes, yet in- 
nocent error may obtain favour. ‘¢ For my own 
part, added he, con{piracy, however attrocious, fhall 
nevet alter my planof government : while I punifh 
euilt with one hand, t will fupport and protect inno- 
cence with the other.’ 

A.D, 1606, THe moderation of . James ‘was not, 
however, agreeable to his fubjects, particularly, the 
puritans, who reprefented his lenity as a proof, that 
his heart was inclined to the do¢trines of Rome. But 
this fufpicion was not fufficient to alienate the hearts 
of his eke from him; the commons even laid 
afide their parfimonious tenets..and granted him a 
confiderable fupply. But while the parliament were 
clofely engaged in the bufinefs of the nation, and the 
peffions of the people warmed by the recent guilt and 
and obftinacy of the con{pirators, a report was. fud- 
denly fpread,- that James and his principal favourites 
were affaffinated at Oking, about twenty miles. weft 
of London. The account was very circumftantial ; 
James was faid to have been {tabbed with a, poifoned 
knife, and that the murderers were compofed of 
Englifh Jefuits, Scots in difguife, Frenchmen and 
Spaniards, The court and city gates were inftantly 
fhut; the guards at both were doubled ; the citizens 
were ‘put under arms; and Sir William "Wade, heu- 
tenant of the Tower, made the neceflary difpofitions 
for preventing a furprize, an 1 {tanding afiege. The 
parliament was fitting when the report ar rived, and 
all bufinefs was immediately fufpe nded, Sir Maurice 
Berkley and two other perfons were difpatched. to 
know the truth, while terror and confufion feemed to 
lave feized every order and rank of men. A fmall 
{pace of time was, however, fufficient to remove this 
univerfal confternation, In about two hours the re- 
port became doubtful, and in three a proclamation 
was publifhed by the privy-council, informing the 
people that no unfortunate event happened. James 
himfelf_ reached London about two in the afternoon, 
and was met at Hyde-park by the whole houfe of 
commons, with the {peaker at their, head. 

The fupply, though very confiderable, obtained 
from parliament, was § foon {quandered by the king’s 
profufion. What confiderably increafed the royal 
expence, was a vifit he received from his brother-in- 
law the king of Denmark. The whole court was 
employed in feafting and revelry, in mafques and _in- 
terludes. In the midft of thefe rejoicings, the prince 
of Vaudemont, third fon tothe duke of Lorraine, 
attended by feven earls, ten barons, forty gentlemen, 
and one hundred and twenty aati arrived at 
court, and greatly increafed the fplendor that then 
reigned i in every part of the palace. 

The parliament met again at Weftminfter on the 

eighteenth of November, when. the project for an 
union between the two kingdoms was again the object 
of parliamentary difcuffion. James was very defir- 
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ous of completing this union; and pointed out,) 
an excellent fpeech, the advantages that both rae 


' ceremonies of the church: 
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doms muft receive from fo neceflary a_ treaty. But 
all his reafonings were in-vain, the parliament, {way - 


ed perhaps by the vulgar motive of national antipa-~ 


thy, refilted all his efforts, and the projected treaty 
became abortive. It was left to latter times, and. to 
an age more capable of perceiving. the real advan- 


tages of the nation, to complete an union of fo muchi 


importance to both kingdoms. 
A.D. 1607. 
bated in parliament during this fefion, was the union 
between the two kingdoms, it was not the only one; 
the puritans exerted se nonulelve! as ufual, in bringing 
in bills againft pluralities ; reftraining the exécution 
of ecclefiaftical canons not confirmed ‘by parliament ; 
and moved for a toleration of thofe who oppofed the 
but all their efforts were 


in vain: James had too feverely felt the effects of fuf- 


fering that fect to gain an afcendancy in the govern-) 


ment, In the mean time an infurrection happened in 
the counties of Northampton, Warwick, and’ Lei- 
cefter, occafioned by large tracts of land being in- 
clofed, whereby the people were deprived. of “their 
right of commonage. A body, confifting of three 
or four thoufand men, roved about the country, de- 
molifhing inclofures, and laying open the lands that 
had been taken from them. ‘They were headed by 
one John Reynolds, a perfon of very low condition, 
but who had acquired great authority among the 
multitude, Several proclamations were publifhed, 
and the fheriffs raifed the poffe of their refpective 
counties againft them, but carefully avoided a genes 
ral engagement. At laft James publifhed a conci- 
liating proclamation, expreffing his unwillingnefs to 
proceed againft them by martial law, and promifine 
them mercy, and redrefs of their grievances. This. 
produced the defired effect: the people laid down 
their arms, and returned to their refpeétive. habita- 
tions. A few weeks after this commotion fubfided, 
James, though no fupply had been granted him by 
the parliament, paid a debt of fixty thoufand pounds 
contracted by Elizabeth, who, about nine years be- 
fore, had borrowed that fum of the citizens of Lon- 
don, and left it undifcharged at her deceatfe. 

A.D. 1608. Nothing memorable occurs in, the 
tranfactions of this year, but the death of Thomas 
Sackville, earl of Dorfet, lord high-treafurer.. He 
was fucceeded in his ofice by Robert Cecil, earl of 
Salifbury, a nobleman of great talents, and ever 


way qualified to inftruct James in the methods. uied 


by former kings for raifing money without the affift- 


ance of parliament, 
A. D.. 1609. . Early in the fpring was concluded, 
by a truce of twelve years, that memorable war, 
which had, for near half a century, been carried on 
with the utmoft fury, between Spain and the ftates 
of the United Provinces. Every ftratagem had been 


tried, and every-force exerted to annihilate a people: 


who had made fach uncommon efforts in defence of 
their independence. , At laft the haughty Spaniard, 
finding the commerce of his kingdom entirely ruined, 
and his provinces expofed to the moft imminent dan- 
ger from the maritime forces of the ftates, confented 
to acknowledge as a free people, thofe whom he-had 
fo long treated as rebellious fubjects, and folemnly 
to relinquith all pretenfions to as ae over them. 


This event was at once mortifying and diffatisfafory 


to James, who always confidered the Hollanders as, 


rebels. It was his avowed maxim in all debates con- 
cerning his prerogative, that fubjects ought not to 
withdraw their allegiance from their princes on any 
account whatever. He therefore confidered this 
treaty as a dangerous precedent, and prejudicial to 
the fovereign authority of kings. 

A.D. 1610. Nothwithftanding the many arti- 
fices made ule of by James for levying money upon, 
his fubjeéts, he foon found his exchequer empty, and; 
was obliged to funmon a parliament to obtain the 
neceflary fupphies, The nation being enriched by 


commerce,» 


Though the principal fabjedt de-- 


I 
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« “commerce, and the revenues of the crown not aug- 


~ King found himfelf, poor in the midft of 


-mented in proportion to the price of provifions, the 
public 
‘wealth. CEconomy, indeed, was not one of James’s 
virtues : he was lavith of his treafures to: his rapa- 
cious courtiers, and always in want, becaule he 


~ wanted fufficient fortitude to reftrain, within proper 
‘bounds, his paffion for conferring favours. The tafk 


» 


1 ‘of ‘procuring a fupply to his majefty was undertaken 


"by the earl of Salifbury, who, in order to conciliate 
the affections of the commons, affured them that the 


".army of nineteen thoufand men‘in Ireland ; 


Xs 


u 


_king was refolved to: redrefs ali their grievances, and 
_then proceeded to explain the caufes which obliged 
the king to have recourfe to his parliament for a fup- 
ply. Heenumerated the debts of the late queen, 
which the king had difcharged ; .the maintaining an 
the great 
fums he had expended in difcharging the debts eon- 
.tracted by Elizabeth ; in his own journey, and that 


“of his. houfhold, from Edinburgh to London: in 


“Ss 


.entertaining the king of Denmark and foreign am- 
_baffadors 5 in fupporting three courts, for himfelf, 
the queen ‘and the prince of Wales; in fending en- 
<voys to different courts on the continent ; and in 
cliberalities to his officers and dependents. He repre- 
“fented to them, that Elizabeth, though a fingle wo- 
-man, had received very large fupplies during the laft 
<yéars of her life, which alone was expenfive to her 5 
that fhe had, notwithftanding, alienated a great part 
-of the crown lands, an expedient, which, though it 
dupplied the prefent neceffities, multiplied thofe of 
Ber fucceflor. Thefe, and feveral other reafons, were 
urged’ by the trealurer, to obtain a large fupply from 
the parliament ; but ‘they were urged in vain; the 
gommons determined to avail themfelves of the 
-king’s poverty in order to keep him in dependence. 
They complained loudly of the king’s prodigality, 
and exceflive profufion towards his own countrymen: 
while others affirmed that his real intention was to fap 
the privileges of the fubjecé by gradual ufurpations, 
and, at laft, to bury the liberties of Englifhmen in 
the gulph of prerogative. But being unwilling to 
fhock the king with an abfolute denial, they exprefied 
their willingnefs:to comply with the king’s defires, 
provided they did not exceed the bounds of reafon. 
Accordingly, the earl of Salifbury moved for a con- 
ference with the commons ; where he propofed that 
an adequate fupply might be granted for his majefty’s 
prefent occafions, and that two hundred thoufand 
pounds a year fhould, for the future, be added to 
the royal revenue, in order to fupport the dignity of 
the crown. Fired at this propofal, the commons 
voted one fubfidy and one fifteenth, which did not 
amount to more than one fixth part of what had been 
afked for the king’s prefent occafions; -and abfolutely 
refuled to fettle any ttanding revenue, unlefs the king 
would confent to purchafe it with fome valuable con. 
fideration. By the ancient right of poundage the 
king was to have five per cent. on all merchandize, 
but as the ancient rates were followed, which did not 
amount to one third of the real value, he thought he 
might make fome improvements, and thefe were made 
with great moderation. This did not, however,  fa- 
tisfy the commons, they prefented a remonftrance on 
that fubjeét, in which they faid, that fuch a practice 
threatened ruin to the ancient liberties of the king- 
dom, and invaded the properties of the people. 
They even paffed a bill for the fuppreffion of thofe 
taxes; together with another of more importance, 
again{t ecclefiaftical regulations made without the 


_ authority of parliament ; but they were both thrown 


out by the lords, 
Thefe bold attempts, with others of a fimilar na- 
_ ture, could not fail of being very. difagreeable to a 
prince firmly attached to the arbitrary principles of 
his afceftors. He told the parliament in his fpeech, 
that he would never agree to have his power difputed, 
_ but thould always be willing to explain. the motives 


of his conduét, and to regulate it by the laws, In a 
work publifhed in England, he expreffed himfelf in 
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pasate. . 
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thefe terms, * A good prince; though abave’ the 
laws, will rnake his a@tions conformable to them, and 
thus fet an example to his people, whilft he himfelf 
is not amenable nor fubject to the laws.” Convinced 
that the royal authority hath no bounds even in 
England, he found; with indignation, that bounds 
were prefcribed to it: At laft he diffolved the par- 


-liament, but’did not by that means weaken the new 


fyftem.. Thefe agitations feemed to announce thofe 
violent ftorms, which; in the reign of his fucceffor 
overwhelmed the throne; . 

A.D. 1611.° The eyes of all Europe were now 
fixed upon Henry IV. of France; who, by his expe- 
rience and good fenfe, was become one of the great- 
eft politicians, as well as generals, of the age. “That 
prince faw, that while the. houfe of Auftria, through 
its widely extended branches, was always ready to 
embrace every opportunity of agerandizing irfelf, 
France had every thing to fear from its ambition ; 
and he had formed a noble plan for humbling that 
ambitious family. But all his great defigons were 
blafted in a moment by the poniard of the fanatical 
Ravaillac. That infamous mifcreant had for fome 
time followed the king in his incurfions, in queft of 
an Opportunity of -perpetrating his’ horrid purpofe. 
That very morning he intended to {tab him at the 
Feuillans, where he went to hear maf 3 but was pre- 
vented by the interpofition of the duke d= Vendome. 
After dinner the king appeared extremely uneafy, 
and leaning his head upon his hand, was heard to 
fay, “My God ! what is this that will not fufter me 
to be at quiet? About four in the afternoon he went 
into his own coach with the duke d’Epernon, and 
feveral other noblemen, In pafling through the ftreet 
de la Roquelaer, which is very narrow, a ftop was 
made by two loaded carts : the king had fent away 
his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, that 
he might fee the preparations that were making for 
the queen’s entry all the pages were gone round 
another way, except two, one of whom went before 
to clear the ftreet, while the other ftept behind to tie 
his garter. Ravaillac; who had followed the cartilage, 
took this opportunity to perpetrate his horrid pur- 
pofe. He mounted on the coach-wheel, and, with 
a long knite, fharp on both fides: ftruck the king 
over the fhoulder of the duke d’Epernon. Henry 
exclaimed, “I am wounded!” The affaflin repeated 
the blow with greater violence, and the knife, pene- 
trating the thorax, divided the vena cava, fo that the 
king expired immediately. Ravaillac was not per- 
ceived by any perfon while he perpetrated this atro- 
cious murder ; fo that had he thrown the knife under 
tne coach, he might have efcaped unnoticed + but he 
ftood upon the wheel fixed like a ftatue, with the 
bloody knife inhis hand. A gentleman coming up, 
would have put him to death immediately, but the 
duke d*Epernon called aloud, “* Save hm on your 
lite! and the mifcreant was taken alive. On his 
examination he boldly confeffed he perpetrated the - 
murder, becaufe the king would not taice up arms 
againft the Hugonots, and that his making war 
againft the pope was nothing lefs than making war 
againit God ; ** becaufe the pope was God, and God 
was the’ pope.” The fanatical villain foon after fuf- 
fered for his treachery all the torments a human being 
is capable of fupporting. This dreadful affatina. 
tion put the finifhing ftroke to the honours of fana- 
ticiim. The catholic religion appeared more odious 
than ever, though there were fanatics alfo among the 
reformers, 

The difcovery of the principle on which this regia 
cide had been committed, gave James great uneafi- 
nefs ; and as the Jefuits were univerfally believed to 
have been the authors of it; James thought it abfo- 
lusely neceffary to remove from his perfon, men who 
held fo deteftible a doctrine. A proclamation was 
accordingly iffued commanding all Jefuits and priefts 
of the Romifh perfuation to depart the kingdom im- 
mediately, and all recufants net to come within ten 
miles of the court. At the fame time the ‘juftices of 
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the peace in every county were ordered to adminifter 
the oath of allegiance to all catholics. But thefe.pre- 
cautions did not divert James from exerting himéfclt 
to improve the navigation and commerce of the king- 
dom. He encouraged difcoveries of every kind that 
had a tendence to promote the happinefs of his peo- 

le. He ereéted large ftorehoufes for the beneht of 
vidtualling his fhips and fupplying them with mili-. 
tary ftores, and carried naval architecture to a much 
greater degree of perfection than it ever before had 
reached in England. His care for promoting the 
intereft of the Eaft-India company, ought alfo to be 
‘mentioned with honour. That company, which had 
been incorporated by queen Elizabeth, had hitherto 
fubfifted under great difadvantages, from the diffi- 
culty and length of their voyages, and the barbarous 
difpofition of ther inhabitants of the countries they 
had difcovered ;° but the large returns of.a fortunate 
‘voyage, induced them to apply to the king for an 
enlargement of their charter, by which they propofed 
to increafe the trade, the fhipping, the ftrength, and 
the wealth of the kingdom, and to deprive. the 
Turks and Perfians of the commerce of the Eaft- 
Indies, James entered into all thefe confiderations 
with an attention becoming the father of his people ; 
he granted them a perpetual charter, enlarged their 
patent, and formed them into a body corporate and 
politic, He alfo prohibited the importation of pep- 
per by any other traders, and fixed the retail price of 
that commodity. ‘Thefe privileges tended greatly to 
increafe the ftrength and opulence of the company ; 
much larger fhips, and more in number, were fent 
annually to India than before. : 

James was, however, much better fitted to fhine | 
ina college than onathrone. He made light of poli- 
tics, while controverfy excited all his zeal. The 
famous preacher Arminius, of Amfterdam, had been 
chofen profeffor of divinity at Leyden, and had been 
accufed by the Calvinifts with teaching abfurd doc- 
trines concerning free-will and, predeftination. Be- 
fore his death, which happened. in. 1608, his party 
remained mafters of the field of difputation, and his 
chair was now filled by Vorftius, who had publifhed 
feveral treaties in defence of the Arminian principles, 
James oppofed the dogtrine of Arminius, and con- 
fidered Voritius as a dangerous rival in fcholaftic 
reputation. The royal difputant, therefore, attacked 
the profeffor with all the rage of arrogance and pre- 
fumption. Fearful of the confequences that might 
éenfue from this fcholaftic warfare, the ftates thought 
proper to deprive Vorftius of the chair he had filled 
with fo much reputation. The king was appeafed 
by this mark of condefcenfion in the ftates, though, 
he very charitably hinted to them, ‘‘ That as to the 
burning of Vorftius for his blafphemies and atheifm, 
he left it entirely to their own chriftian wifdom; but 
furely never heretic better deferved the fames.” ‘The 
ftates, however, had too much fenfe and humanity 
to underftand his majefty’s meaning ; they even pro- 
cured a chair for the ejected profeffor in another uni- 
verfity. But thefe difputes did not terminate fo for- 
tunately ; the verticious penfioner Barnevelt, one of 
the greateft men the republic ever faw, and who juftly 
deferved the name of father of his country, fell a 
victim to the fanatical enthufiafm of the oppofite 
party. The learned and illuftrious Gratius was alfo 
committed to prifon, for defending Barnevelt. 

But amidft thefe theological difputes, in which 
James was engaged, he forgot not a project. he 
had formed in favour of humanity, and which did 
“him more real honour than all his fcholaftic divinity. 
This was the civilizing of the Irifh, and making 
them acquainted with the happinefs that attends a 
well-regulated fociety. During the {pace of four 
hundred and forty years that Ireland had been fub- 
jected to England, the inhabitants of that ifland re- 
tained their ancient manners, which had no other 
tendency than that of keeping the people for ever in: 
a ftate of barbarifm and diforder. Involved in ftupid 
ignorance, ‘they were a wretched prey to the tyranny 
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of their conquerors. The cuftom:of the Irth, ire 
that ef other barbarians who formerly overran Ku. 
rope, was to punilh the ereatelt crimes by fanesonly. 
Murder itfelf was: atoned for inthis manner; and 
every perfon, according to his -rank, had :a certain 
rate or value affixed to him: this rateywas called his 


Eric, When Fermanagh was formed :into a.county, : 
the viceroy of Ireland told Maguire, that he fhould 


fend him a theriff Or :provoft. “* Your theriff (faid 
the Irifhman) fhall be well received; but tell me ‘be- 


forehand his eric, that if my peaple kuldhum, 1 may ° 


be able to levy themoney upon:the.county.” James 
abolifhed this, and many other barbarous cuftoms, 
fecured and determined their property, defended the 
people from the oppreffions of the nobility, punifhed 
all crimes with feverity, introduced sagriculture into 
that fruitful but uncultivated country, maint a 
faficient number of troops to keep good -order, 
among the people, abolifhed their prejudices, and 
enlightened their underftandings with ithe rays of 
learning. In a word, after proceeding wregularly, 
during the courfe of afew years, -he came, atlength, 
to govern, by juftice and the Jaws, .a people who 
appeared incapable of acknowledging them, fe 
frequently boafted of the management of Ireland as 
his mafter-piece , and it will appear, pon the necef- 
fary inquiry, that his vanity in this particular was not 
altogether without foundation : at doubtlefs forms the 
moft glorious monument of his reign. bay 
About the fame’ time, James gave anagreeable 
fpecimen of his impartiality, in the execution of 
Robert Creighton, lord Sanquhar, who had ibafely 
affaffinated one Turne”, his fcncimg-mafter. Ia vain 
was all the intereft rhadeby feveral of the nobility in 
his favour. ‘The king obierving how much the 
Englith were provoked at his attachment to his coun- 


trymen, liftened not to the interceffions that were. 


made to dave him: he pradently duticred the daw to 
take its courfe, and Sanquhar fell awidtun ‘to ‘his 
crime. pte 

A.D. 1612. Henry, prince of Wales, the object 
of national affection, paid the debtvof nature on whe 
fixth of November, in the feventeenth year of his 
age. He was a youth of very promifing talents, 
and of an amiable charaéter. He {pent his time ia 
ftudies becoming a prince, and exerciled himfelf ja 
the moft manly diverfions, He poffeffed the advan- 
tage of a fine perfon, and there was a martial turnin 
his difpofition which could not ‘ 
agreeable to a warlike people. His death diffufed 
an univerfal grief through the natyon, and his tomb 
was watered with the tears of the Englith. 

Nor was this the only lofs that James fuftained in 
the courfe of this year: his principal countellor, the 
earl of Salifbury, died on the fourteenth of May. 
His death was a great misfortune to James, who was 


thereby deprived> of a very able minilter, and one 


perfectly acquainted with the conftitution and genius © 


of the Englith. He was a perfon of great parts, 
honour and fidelity ; a lover and encourager of virtue 
and learning in others. 

A. D.1613. On the fourteenth of February, the 
marriage of the princefs Elizabeth with the elector 
Palatine was celebrated with great rejoicings. No 
expence was fpared to render the entertainments on 
this occafion as magnificent as poffible: ‘The nation 
were very much pleafed with this match, ag it pro- 
mifed the greate{t advantages to the proteftant intereft 


. i) co . 
in Europe. But thefe hopes were, in the end, ren- 


dered abortive, and the marriage proved'a fource of 


difcontent between James and his parliament. 
The king, during his whole reign in Scotland, was 
hardly ever without a favourite; and both the Fng- 


lifh and Scots had, ever fince his acceffion, laboured — 


inceffantly to fupply this defeét in England ; but, for 
fome time, their attempts were rendered aboruve. 


At daft the lord Hay introduced Robert Carre, a _ 
Scottifh gentleman defcended from an ancient family, — 
and who had formerly been a pace of honour to the ~ 
king in Scotland. Hay, without mentioning himat — — 

. court, 


fail of being very 


~ 
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court, affianed him the office, at a match of tilting, 
of prefenting to the king his buckler and device. 
When Carre was advancing to execute his office, the 
unruly horfe, on which he was mounted, flung him, 
and broke his leg in the king’s prefence. James 
approached him with pity and coacern, ordered him 
to.be carried to the palace, and to be attended with 
theutmoft care. Carre was then about twenty years 
of-age, ofan eafy air and graceful demeanour, ex- 
tremely ambitious, and profoundly ignorant. James 
paid hima vifit as foon as the tilting -was over, and 
Carre foon became the favourite of the monarch. 
Honours and eftates were heaped upon him, and he 
was the channel through which the royal favours 
flowed to others. He was, however, fenfible of his 
Own ignorance and want of experience; but found a 
faithful friend and judicious counfellor in Sir Thomas 
Qverbury, who endeavoured to inftil into him the 
principles of prudence and difcretion, By following 
the friendly admonitions of that great man, Carre 
enjoyed at once the higheft favour of the prince, and 
the good wifhes of the people. James, not content 
with knighting his favourite, created him vifcount 
Rochefter, and invefted him with the honour of the 
garter. 

. James, at his firft mounting the Englifh throne, 
fhewed, the greateft favour to the families of Howard 
‘and Devereux: he reftored young Effex to his blood 
and dignity, and conferred the titles of Suffolk and 
Northampton on two brothers of the houfe of Nor- 
foik. He alfo married young Effex to the lady 
Frances Howard, fecond daughter to the earl of 
Suffolk: -but as fhe was only in her thirteenth, and 
he in_ his fourteenth year, they were thought too 
young to cohabit together; and it was refolved that 
the earl fhould pafs fome time in the Low Countries, 
where he enjoyed an opportunity of completing him- 
felt in the art of war. Upon his return, he found 
his countefs the moft celebrated beauty of the age, 
while-he himfelf was confidered as one of the moft 
promifing young noblemen in Europe; but he was 
ignorant that lord Rochefter, the favourite, was his 
rival in thetheart of his lovely bride. . Prefuming on 
his great intereft with the king, Rochefter made pro- 
fefions of :love to the young countefs, and was too 
fuccetsful in his addreffes; but the return of Effex 
interrupted the enjoyment of thew guilty pleafures. 
Effex claimed the privileges of a hufband, but met 
with an abfolute denial. Alarmed at this ftrange 
behaviour, and ignorant of the caufe, the young 
nobleman, for fome time, exerted all his endeavours 
to gain her fayour ; but finding his attempts in vain, 
he determined to give himéelf no farther trouble, but 
leave her to purfue her own inclinations. 

Had the countefs been fatisfied with being the 
miftrefs of Rochefter, all the misfortunes that after- 
wards attended both herfelf and the favourite, might, 
poffibly, have been avoided, bur loft to all fenfe of 
fhame, fhe afpired to be his wife, and accordingly 
prevailed upon her lover to ufe his influence with the 
king, in order to procure for her a divorce from Effex, 
Rochefter imparted this fcheme to Sir Thomas Over- 
bury, his faithful counfellor; who, alarmed at, the 
propofal, ufed every argument in his power to divert 
his friend from fo foolifhand bafe an attempt. The 
warmth of his -honeft expoftulations carried him fo 
far, that he threatened Rochefter with the lofs of his 
correfpondence and triendfhip, if he could {fo far 
forget his honour and intereft, as to profecute ‘his 
intended marriage with a woman of fucb abandoned 
principles. 


alfo fo:infatuated by-her charms, that-he joined with 
her in:refolving the ruin ef Overbury. 


higheft manner, the great abilities of Overbury, 1n- 


finuated, that he was lately grown fo infupportably | 


 infolent, that he could with he was: removed, by fome 
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i September, by a poifoned clyfter. 
j with the utmoft difpatch and {ecrecy; and tho’ this 


Rochefter had :the wealnefs to impart | 
this converfation to the countefs, who, inftantly. vowed | 
theifeyereft revenge again{t this bold arraigner of her | 
honour and conduct. ‘he favourite himfelf was | 


He accor- | 
dingly repairedito cours; and. after extolling, In the | 
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honourable employment, to a efeater diftante from 
| the feat of power. 
| the favourite’s application, James appointed Over- 
| bury his ambaffador to a foteign court, Qn teceiv- 
|} Ing notice of the honour conferred upon him, he 
_confulted with Rochefter how he ought to proceed, 


Far from fufpecting the caufe of 


as he confidered his appointment as nothing more 
than an honourable banifhment. The infidious fa- 
vourite, under pretence of not being able to fupport 
his abfence, perfuaded him to reject the offer, Over- 
bury followed his advice ; but the favourite repairing 
immediately to court, reprefented the refufal of Over- 
bury as the higheft infolence. . James, who could not 
bear the flighteft contempt of his authority, fent the 
unhappy Overbury to the Tower, 

The troublefome counfellor being thus removed 
from the fcene of action, the divorce was follicited 
with fuch fuccefs, that the fentence was foon pro- 
nounced; and the king not-only gave his favourite 
leave to marry the countefs, but alfo created him earl 
of Somerfet, that her fecond hufband might not be 
inferior in dignity to her firft. The nuptials were 
folemnized in the moft magnificent manner; and 
nothing now was wanting to complete their triumph 
but the death of Oyerbury, without which that im- 
placable woman could not be fatisfied. She ufed 
every art to effect her bloody purpofe; and at laft 
prevailed, both on her hufband and the earl of Ner- 
thampton, her uncle, fo engage in the atrocious de- 
fign of taking him off by poifon. Several attempts 


| were accordingly made for this purpofe, but the 


ftrength of Overbury’s conftitution as often rendered 
them abortive. At laft nature gave way to repeated 
attacks, and he died in the Tower on the fixteenth of 
He was buried 


precipitate interment caufed a {trong duipicion im the 


j public, the horrid aétion was not ditcovered till fome 
1 years after. 
JO A.D. 1614; 


Without ceconomy, and lavifh to 
his favourites, the refources of James were iil’ pro- 
portioned to his wants. After felling baronets’ titles 
to the amount of two hundred thoufand pounds, and 
employing thofe fad expedients, the effect of which 
degrades more than it multiplies nobility, he found 
himlelf obliged to call a parhament. Lhe commons, 
{till animated with the tame {pirit againft the prero- 
gative, determined to make an attempt for preferib- 
ing it within proper bouuds. The office of a mem= 
ber of the houfe of commons, once regarded as a 
burden, was now, from the authority it aflumed, 
become an objet of emulation. The miniftry had 
exerted their utmoft efforts to procure a majority ; 
but the meafures of the court were fo difagreeable to 
the nation in general, that all their endeavours proved 
ineffectual, and inftead of granting a fupply, as 
defired by the king, they refumed the fubject de- 
bated in the laft parliament ; and boldly remonitrated 
againft the regal ufurpations, in levying new cuftoms 
and impofitions by the fole authority of the preroga- 
tive. Nor did they think their remonftrances fuii- 
cient: they applied to the lords for a conference, in 
order to concert meafures to prevent, if poffible, the 
fame-prattice for the future and feeure the liberty 
of the fubjeét, by circumfcribing the unlimited 
power of the crown. Informed of their intention, 
and determined to render the defien abortive, James 
diffolved:the parliatnent, after a feffion of about two 
months, in which not one ftatute was enacted, nor 
any fupply granted. The only refult of their meet- 
ing was an increafe of jealoufy between the prince 
and the people. In.the fpace of fix hundred years, 


| there are only three inftances of the parliament’s 


refufing:an aid to the crown. ‘The commons feemed 
determined to. provoke the indignation of the king: 


‘and James carried his refentment fo far, that he im- 


prifoned fome of the members who had been the 
leaders in this oppofition ; aftep which expofed him 
(till farther to the hatred of the nation. 
A.D..1615. Deprived of the advantage of oye 
ee ury’s 


320 “A.D, 1616. 
bury’s counfel, the earl ‘of Somerfer found himfelf 
greatly embarraffed in the management of public 
_ affairs. His fmall experience rendered every thing 
dificult; he be¢ame odious to the court, and tho’ 
the king’s partiality continued, his’ infolence and 
weakneis gave his enemies fo many advantages, that 
it was evident he muft foon be temoved. The queen 
—herfelf was infulted by this favourite minion, and 
joined the party formed againft him. After many’ 
confultations on the beft method of effecting the ruin 
of Somerfet, it was agreed to give the king a new 
favourite. The fcheme fucceeded, and George 
Villiers, a young man remarkable for his beauty and 
effeminacy, was the obje¢t chofen for this purpofe. 
James firft beheld this gaudy objeét at a comedy 
acted at Cambridge, where he was confpicuoufly 
placed, and immediately engaged the attention of 
the king. Villiers was conduéted to court, and foon 
weakened the influence of,.the favourite. He was 
immediately knighted, and made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, with the yearly penfion of a thoufand 
crowns. 

Somerfet faw his fall was approaching, and exerted 
all his influence to avert it. But his efforts were in 
vain: the difcovery of Overbury’s murder reduced 
him to the level from which he had been raifed by the 
hand of folly, The apothecary’s boy, who had been 
employed in’ adminiftering the poifoned clyfter, re- 
yealed the whole fecret to Winwood, fecretary of 
{tate. The evidence of the boy was confirmed by 
the information of the countefs of Shrewfbury, then 
a prifoner in the Tower. That lady had found means 
to-infinuate herfelf into the confidence of Sir Jarvaife 
Elwis, lieutenant of the Tower; and being of an 
intriguing difpofition, fhe drew the fecret from him. 
James was foon informed of the atrocious deed; and 
the lieutenant being queftioned, could not help be- 
traying, by his countenance, the guilt that rankled at 
his heart. He confeffed all he knew, and it was now 
determined to profecute all the actors in this deteftable® 
tracedy. Accordingly Wefton, who had given Over- 
bury the poifon in tarts and jellies, and at laft in a 
clyfter; Mrs. Turner, chief confident of the coun- 
tefs of Somerfet ; Franklin, the apothecary, who had 
prepared the poifon; and Sir Jarvaife Elwis, lieute- 
nant of the Tower, were ordered to be apprehended. 
All thefe, together with Somerfet and his countefs, 
were convicted of the atrocious faét, on the fulleft 
evidence. - Somerfet and his countefs only were par- 
doned; the reft fuffered the punifhment due to. their 
crimes. After fome years imprifonment, James fet 
them at liberty, and conferred on them a fmall pen- 
fion, on which they lived retired in the country, and 
lancuifhed out old age in infamy and obfcurity. 

The fortune of Villiers, in the mean time, grew 
with amazing rapidity. He was created duke of 
Buckingham, lord high-admiral of England, con- 
_ftable of Windfor, and, in a few years, loaded with 
thofe honours and favours that might have rewarded 
the merit of many illuftrious men. His family alfo 
was advanced to opulence. But this ftrange .and 
unworthy profufion increafed the king’s neceffities, 
and obliged him to raife money..by very obnoxious 

neans. - He reftored tothe Dutch the three impor- || 
tant fortreffes of Flufhing, the Brille, and Ramma- 
kins, for three hundred thoufand pounds. ‘Thefe 
places had been put into the hahds of Elizabeth by 
the ftates of the United Provinces, as fecurities for 
the fum of eight hundred and eighteen thoufand four 
hundred and eight pounds, which that princefs had 
advanced during their. war with Spain. The. necef- 
fities of James obliged him to accept the {mall fum 
above-mentioned, and the places were accordingly 
delivered up on the fourteenth of June. From this 
period we may date the full liberty of the Dutch re- 
public. : 

But the money was foon diffipated, without the 
pofibility of knowing how: none of the king’s debts 
were paid; the navy was not repaired, nor had any 
money been fent to the army in Ireland, though their 
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wants formed the chief pretence for treating with the’ 
{tates. At length it was difcovered, that the lord 
treafurer Suffolk had converted the greater part of the 
money received. from Holland to his own ufe. As’ 
he was father-in-law. to Somerfet, and confequently” 
no friend to Villiers the favourite, this opportunity 
to ruin him was readily embraced. The lord-trea- 
furer was accufed in the ftar-chamber, : of feveral mif+ 
demeanors in the execution of his office, and parti- 
cularly with having fecreted large fums received from 
the Dutch. Sir Edward Coke, who carried on the 
profecution ‘againft him for the crowh, aggravated 
his mifdemeanors, his extortions, his mifmanagement 
of the king’s treafure, his boldnefs in applying it ‘to 
his own ufe, the corruptions and artifices of his de- 
puty Bingley, to abufe the confidence of fuch as had’ 
any bufinefs with his mafter. He produced. feveral 
precedents of treafurers who had been punifhed for 
much flighter crimes than thofe ef the earl of Suffolk, 
and difplayed the dangerous confequences that muft 
refult from the corrupt adminiftration of the public 
money. Had Suffolk thrown himfelf upon the 
mercy of the king, he would have been acquitted’; 
but he endeavoured to invalidate the evidence brought 
againft him, and juftify his conduct againft the ma. 
lignant accufations of his enemies. He failed in the 
attempt; and his judges pronounced him guilty 
He was fined thirty thoufand pounds, and condemned 
to imprifonment during the king’s pleafure. Nor did’ 
his deputy Bingley efcape: he was feverely repri- 
manded, and fined two thoufand pounds. : 
Villiers now wholly engroffed the royal favour ¢ 
the friends of Somerfet were no longer capable of 
giving him any difturbance, He accordingly began 
to exert his influence by filling all the places about 
the court with his own creatures. The lord chief- 
juftice Coke was deprived of his office, on pretence 
of fome trifling mifdemeanors : but the real caufe of 
his difgrace was his oppofing the king in beftowing a 
vacant bifhopric in commendam. ‘His place: was 
filled by Montague; and Bacon, on the death of 
Ellefmere, was appointed lord chancellor. wi 
A.D. 1617. James, inftigated both by political 
and religious motives, was very defirous of eftablith- 
ing in Scotland:the worfhip and tenets of the church 
of England, fo favourable to the authority of the 
crown ; for at this time no people in the world were 
lefs fubmiffive to that authority than the Scots. The 
highlanders, divided into feven clans, or tribes, ~ 
formed, as it were, a diftinét nation, equally untrac- 
able and barbarous. The inhabitants of the Low- 
lands, where the feudal government ftill fubfifted, 
were .ftronely attached’ to ‘their chiefs and their 
tribes, in whom they placed their greateft confidence, 
and very little in their king, with whofe weaknefs 
they had been acquainted.» The kingdom was ‘torn 
in pieces by internal divifions, which had only been 
from time to time fufpended by their natural hatred - 


of the Englifh; and what was {till worfe, -fanaticifm 


raged in all its horrors. The authority of the. bi- 
fhops fcarce fubfifted ; the puritan preachers, affum-. 
ing to themfelves a character little inferior to that of 
the prophets or apoftles, difdaining all fubmiffion to 
the {piritual rulers of the church, by whom.their in- 
novations were ftrongly oppofed.. The prelates. and 
abbots, however, ftill maintained their feats in par- 
liament, and the church was ftill fuppofed to be re- 
prefented by thofe {piritual lords, in the ftates of the 
kingdom. But their vaft revenues, in which their 
real power confifted, were no more; the greater part 
had been feized by the more powerful barons, and 
what remained, after many delapidations, was, by 
act of parliament, vefted in thecrown. James, when 
only king of Scotland, had yielded, much againft 
his inclinations, to the afcendency of the enthufiafts. ~_ 
When he came to the crown of England, he was ~ 
more capable of making them feel the weight ‘of re-_ 
gal power, and had gained confiderable advantages 
over them by virtue of his rightof fupremacy.. He 
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to carry into. immediate execution the plan he had 
formed for extending the epifcopal power; and efta- 
‘blifhing the fuperiority of the civil government over 
‘the jurifdiction of the clergy. Had he proceeded 
gradually, and concealed his real intention, he might, 
- dn all probability, have fucceeded ; but he pufhed his 
-defign with too ¢much violence, and by attempting to 
introduce fome ceremonies ufed in the church’ of 
‘England, rendered: the whole fuficiently apparent, 
-and in the endabortive. The fire of devotion, ex- 
cited by novelty, and inflamed by oppofition, fo pof- 
feffed the minds of the Scottifh reformers, thet all 
‘rights and ornaments were rejected with difdain, as 
uelefs ‘burthens ; retarding the imagination in its 
‘rapturous extacies, and cramping the divine {pirit 
by which they {trppofed themfelves to be animated. 
“Hence the enlivening intercourfes of fociety, every 
fweet or cheatful amufement, calculated to foften or 
humanize the character, were banifhed from the king- 
‘dom. © A gloomy and fullen difpofition, the natural 
‘comequerice of fanaticifm, eftablifhed itfelf among 
the people. James was, therefore, 'defirous of in- 
fufing a fmall tincture of ceremony into the national 
worfhip, and of introducing fuch rites as might, in 
fome degree; occupy the mind, and pleafe the fenfes, 
without departing too far from that fimplicity by 
which the reformation was diftinguifhed. He ac- 
cordingly caufed feveral of the churches to be adorn- 
ed ; an organ was erected in the king’s chapel; and 
fome attempts made to introduce the fine arts among 
a people then rude and ferocious.” But every~ inno- 
.vation from their mode of worfhip, was looked upon 
with horror and deteftation. Every ftep towards in- 
troducing ceremonies into the churches was confi- 
dered as an approximation towards that fpiritual 
whore fo much the object of their execrations. 

James had fummoned: a general affembly of the 
clergy to meet himat*Aberdeen before the death of 
Elizabeth, but the demife of that princefs rendering 
it neceffary for him to repair to England, he proro- 
gued it to the following year. Thofe who difavowed 
His ecclefiaftical fupremacy, regarded not his prohi- 
‘bition, but met ak the time appointed. The king 
was exafperated at this contempt of his authority, 
‘and committed them all to prifon. Such as thought 
proper to fubmit were pardoned, but the reft brouvsht 
to their trial, and condemned for high-treafon. None 
‘of them, however, were executed; but fix of the 
moft refractory were banifhed the kingdom. This 
fevere proceeding had intimidated the clergy, fo that 
James met with much lefs refiftance in his attempt. 
But all his power and all his influence were exerted in 
vain: the Scottifh minifters refufed to introduce the 
ceremonies he had recommended, and the defign of 
the king was confidered by the vulgar, as an attempt 
+o banifh the Chriftian religion out of Scotland. 

Nor was James more fortunate in gaining the af- 
fe&ions of the puritanical fect inEngland. Defirous 
of foftening that gloomy difpofition which was every 
day gaining ground in the kingdom, he publifhed a 
proclamation for allowing and encouraging, after 
divine fervice, all kinds of lawful games and exer- 
cifes, that the minds of the people might be exhili- 
rated, and detached from that meiancholy horror 
which was at once injurious to the health of the body, 
and deftructive of the enlivening intercourfes of 
fociety. 

A.D. 1618. The famous Sir Walter Raleigh, 
during his imprifonment of thirteen years in the 
Tower, had applied himfelf clotely to ftudy, and 
acquired fo great a reputation for learning, that all 
his faults were forgotten. He was now as much la- 
mented, as he had been before hated by the people. 
That great genius, that renowned warrior, educated 
‘amidft naval and military enterprizes, treated with fo 
‘much rigour, was confidered as a valuable citizen, 
who ought to be reftored to the ftate. The favour- 
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defire and hopes of liberty, he expected to obtain it 
by publifhing, that inthe reign of queen Elizabeth 
he had difcovered a gold mine of immenfe value in 
Guiana. James, though he placed little confidence 
in this report, yet thinking Raleigh had already fuf- 
fered fufiicient punifhment, releafed him from prifon, 
and gave him the command of thofe adventurers, whom 
the defire of fharing in the pretended mine, had in- 
{pired with a defire of fharing his fortunes ; but ab- 
folutely refufed to grant him'a pardon, though it 
feemed a natural confequence, when he was entrufted 
with power and command. 

As foon as his fleet, which confifted of twelve 
fhips, was ready, he failed from Plymouth, and 
fteered dire@tly for Guianain America. On his arri- 
val he found the Spaniards had formed a fettlement 
on the river Oronoko, built a fmall town called St. 
Thomas,’and were working fome gold mines of {mall 
value in the neighbourhood. Raleigh entered the 
mouth of the river with his whole fleet, but did not 
think it prudent to purfue his defien againft the rapid 
current of the river with his largeft fhips. He there- 
fore detached five of his fmalleft veffels under the 
command of, his. fon and captain Keymis, who was 
faid to have difcovered the mine in queftion, during: 
his former voyage with Sir Walter to that country 
with orders to fail up the Oronoko, as far as poffible, 
in order to find the mountain in the bowels of which 
the mine was fituated. But not being able to purfue 
their courfe, they landed near St. Thomas, where 
they were fired upon by the Spaniards. Young Ra- 
leigh, to encourage his men, called out, “that this 
was the true mine, and none but fools looked for any 
other ;” and advancing upon the Spaniards, received 
a fhot of which he immediately expired. Keymis 
and his companions were not.difmayed, they carried 
on the attack with the utmoft vigour, and foon made 
themfelves mafters of the place. They found not 
however, the riches they expected: the Spaniards 
were poor, and the produce of the mines inconfider- 
able, Keymis was now requefted to lead them to the 
mine he had before difcovered, but abfolutely re- 
fufed ; and the Englifh, after burning the town, re- 
turned to the reft of the fleet at the mouth of ‘the 
river. Raleigh, finding himfelf difappointed in the 
promifes of Keymis, threatened him with the kino’s 
difpleafure, which that officer prevented by retiring 
to his cabbin, and putting an end to his own life. 

It was now fufpected by Raleigh’s companions 
that they had been deceived by their leader ; that he 
had never any affurance of their being any fuch mine 
he pretended to be in fearch of ; that he had always 
intended to plunder St. Thomas; and, after encou- 
raging his foldiers with the fpoil of that place, to 
have proceeded to invade. the other Spanifh fettle- 
ments ; hoping by fuch daring enterprizes to repair 
the ruins of his fhattered fortune, and flattering him- 
felf with being able to purchafe, by his wealth, the 
pardon he had before follicited in vain. They there- 
fore abfolutely refufed to make any farther attempts 
on the Spanifh fettlements, and obliged him to return 
to Plymouth, where he was arrefted by his majetty’s 
order, and conveyed to the Tower. 

During the abfence of Raleigh, the Spanifh am- 
baffador had made loud complaints at the court of 
London, of the depredations committed by the 
Englifh under that intrepid commander ; and a: refo- 
lution was taken to carry the former fentence paffed 
againft him into execution. The king accordinel; 
littened to the advice of his council, and fiened the 
warrant for his execution. Raleigh now called forth 
all the force of his mind, and met death with the 
ereateft intrepidity. When he came upon the fecaf- 
fold he touched the edge of the executioner’s axe 
and faid, ** This is a fharp but fure remedy for all 
ills.” His fpeech to the people was calm and elo- 
quent, in which he endeavoured to exculpate himfelf 
from the crimes laid to his charge, and load his ene- 
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mies with the public hatred. Having finifhed his 
harangue, he, with the utmoft indifference, laid his 
head ‘upon the block, and received the fatal blow. 
His fate was regretted by the whole body of, the 
nobility; and the Englith patriots beheld the fate of 
Raleigh with filent indignation. The public clamour 
againit the pufillanimous adminiftration of James 
was, by this event, greatly increafed. It was thought 
an inftance of cruelty and injuftice to execute a fen- 
tence, which had been fo long fufpended, and tacitly 
pardoned, by conferring on him a new truft and 
commiffion ; efpecially as he was then the only man 
in England who enjoyed a high reputation for valour 
and military experience, 


James had formed the moft ridiculous notion, that, 


it was unworthy a prince of Wales to marry any but 
the daughter of a king. Gondomar, the Spanifh 
ambaffador in England, in order to open a negotia- 
tion with the Englifh monarch, dropped fome hints 
that the infanta Maria, would not be refufed if de- 
manded for the king’s fon ; and in order to render 
the temptation irrefiftible to the neceffitous monarch, 
he gave the greateft hopes that an immenfe dowry 
would be given with that princefs. The hopes of 
accomplifhing fo advantageous a treaty induced the 
king to embrace the propofal with the greateft avi- 
dity : and, after many formalities and feruples had 
been difcuffed by the Spanifh council, certain articles 
were tranfmitted by lord Digby, the Englifh ambaf- 
fador at Madrid, for his approbation. ‘They were in 
fubftance as follows ; 

« That the pope’s difpenfation fhould be obtained 
by the fole act.of the Spanifh monarch, 

«© That the children of this marriage fhould not 
be conftrained in matters of religion, nor their titles 
prejudiced in cafe they embraced the doétrines of 
Rome. 

‘- That the infanta’s family, being ftrangers, may 
be catholics, and fhall have a decent place appointed 
for celebrating divine fervice according to the church 
of Rome; and the ecclefiaftics and religious perfons 
enjoy the liberty of wearing their religious habits. 

«¢ That the marriage fhould be celebrated in Spain 
by a procurator, according to.the inftrudctions of the 
council of Trent; and after the infanta’s arrival in 
England, fuch folemnization fhould be ufed as may 
render the marriage valid according to the laws of 
that kingdom. 

** That the princefs fhould have a competent 
number of chaplains, and a confeffor, being ftrangers, 
one of whom fhould have power to govern her fa- 
mily in religious matters,” 

Though thefe articles excited the clamour of the 
nation, yet, if we except that part which permits the 
religious and ecclefiaftics to wear their proper habits, 
they differ very little from thofe afterwards agreed 
upon by the fame prince and a princefs of France, 
and which were approved of by the Englifh parlia- 
ment. 
conclude the marriage on thefe terms. The whole 
intention of the Spanifh court feems to have been 
only to amufe the king in order to prevent his fending 
a powerful affiftance to the proteftants in Germany. 

Notions of hberty never prevailed more ftrongly 
in Europe than, at this period ; even Hungary, Bo- 
hemia, and Auftria, were as jealous of their rights 
as the Englifh themfelves. The {pirit of indepen- 
dence had taken root in Germany ever fince the reign 
of Charles V. The example of the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces was always prefent with thefe peo- 
ple, who pretended to the fame privileges, and thought 
themf{elves in a better condition to demand them, than 
even the Hollanders themfelves. . The emperor Mat- 
thias having procured his coufin Ferdinand of Auf- 
tria, to be elected nominal king of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and obliged the other archdukes to yield 
him up Auttria, the inhabitants of thefe three ftates 
joined in complaining, that fufficient regard had not 
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been fhewn to their privileges ; religion alfo made a 
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part of the grievance of the Bohemians, who foon 
became furious. 

In the midft of thefe confufions, Matthias paid the 
debt of nature, and Ferdinand of Auftria was placed 
on the imperial throne. This new dignity, however, 
made no impreffion upon the proteftants of Bohemia, 
whofe power was now confiderable. . They infifted 
on having liberty to rebuild the churches which had 
been thrown down by the catholics ; upon which the 
council of ftate iffued a declaration againft the pro- 
teftants, peremptorily refufing to grant their requeft. 
Exafperated at this denial, they repaired to the pa- 
lace, and threw three of the emperor’s officers out 
of the window. This outrage expofed them to the 
fury of Ferdinand. They knew they had nothing 
to expect from his clemency, and therefore deter- 
mined either to fucceed in an attempt to recover their 
liberties, or perifh in the glorious caufe. They con- 
fidered themfelves as entitled to depofe a king they 
had not elected, and actually made a tender of their 
crown to the Elector Palatine, fon-in-law to the king 
of England. Frederick accepted the offer, and was 
actually elected king of Bohemia.. James com- 
plained of this proceeding in the electors, as difloyal, 
imprudent, and difhonourable. He could by ne 
means approve of the maxims of elective govern- 
ments, and was perfuaded that Ferdinand, by a kind 
of prefcriptive right, had acquired a lawful title to 
Bohemia. He accufed his {gn-in-law of forcing him 
either to defert his caufe, or break off his negotiation 
with Spain, He alfo complained of his duplicity, 
in having defired his advice with regard to his ac- 
cepting the crown of Bohemia, and attually received 
it before the meffenger could arrive at London. The 
popularity of Frederick’s caufe was, notwithftanding 
thefe reproaches, fo great in England, that James 
found himfeif under a kind of neceffity of doing 
fomething in his favour. He could not, however, 
be prevailed upon to give his fon-in-law the title of 
king of Bohemia; and iffued orders, forbidding the 
clergy to pray for him in the churches under that 
appellation. 

A. D.1619. The new emperor, Ferdinand II. who. 
poffeffed greater abilities than generally fell to the 
fhare of the Auftrian princes, prepared himfelf, with 
great diligence, for the recovery of his authority. 
Befides the affiftance of his fubjects who adhered to. 
the catholic religion, he attached to his intereft a 
powerful combination of the neighbouring poten- 


tates ; all the catholic princes of the empire declared . 


in his favour; even the elector of Saxony, the moft 
powerful among the proteftants, and the king of 
Poland, efpoufed his caufe. The Spanifh monarch, 
who confidered his own intereft as infeparably con- 
nected with the younger branch of his family, fent 
him powerful fuccours from Italy, and from the Low 
Countries, and alfo furnithed. large fums of money 
for the fupport of Ferdinand and the catholic reli- 
gion. Gondomar was alfo ordered to continue the 
delufive negotiation, in order to prevent James from 
affifting his fon-in-law. That artful minifter, by his 
infinuating manners, and a large fum of money judi- 
cioufly diftributed, foon gained the afcendency over 
the king, the favourite, and the miniftry, fo that, 
in effect, he governed the whole kingdom. James, 
who, above all things, dreaded the breaking off a 
match on which his affections were fo warmly fixed, 
and, at the fame time, defirous of acquiring the title 
of The Pacific King, inftead of taking any vigorous 
meafures to fupport his fon-in-law, had again recourfe 
to his ruinous method of negotiation, He fent the 
lord Doncafter to mediate a peace in the empire; but 
Ferdinand would fcarce favour him with an audience, 
and the embaffy immediately became abortive. 

A.D. 1620. The affairs of Germany now haftened 
toa crifis. Ferdinand having colleéted a powerful 


army, under the command of the duke of Bavaria 


and the count de Bucquoy, marched againft Frederick 
in Bohemia. At the fame time, Spinola affembled an 
army: 


 — 


gave leave for Sir Horace Vere to command a {mail 


PromeaM 
army of thirty thoufand veterans in the Low Coun- 
tries; and when Edmonds, James’s refident at Brut 
fels, demanded of the archduke Albert the meaning 
of thofe large preparations, he was told, that Spinola 
had ‘received his orders immediately from Madrid; 
and that the king of Spain alone knew the purpofe 
for which the forces were intended. In the mean 
time, the Elector Palatine was put under the ban of 
the empire, and the execution of it committed to the 
elector of Saxony, who immediately entered and fub- 
dued Lufatia. The war now raged with éreat fury 
in the bowels of Germany; and James, unable any 
Jonger to refift the follicitations of his fubje&s, who 
offered to advance very large fums to fupport the 
right of the Elector Palatine to the crown of Bohemia, 
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bodv of forces for the prefervation of the Palatinate. 
‘Fhis little army confifted of two thoufand two hun- 
dred men, compofed chiefly of volunteers, and headed 
by the intrepid earls of Oxiord and Effex: the com- 
pany of the latter confifted of three hundred gentle- 
men, fifty of whom he paid out of his own pocket; 
and a kind of promife was extorted from James, that 
he would fuffer two more regiments to be fent after 
them. Thofe brave volunteérs were landed in Hol- 
land, pafled the Rhine below Welel, and were efcorted 
to Frankfort by a body of troops under prince Fre- 
derick Henry of Naffau. On-the firft of October, 
they joined the Palatine army, commanded by the 
Margrave ‘of Anfpach. They arrived, however, 
only time enough to be the melancholy witneffes of 
the deftruction of that caufe they came to fupport. 
The duke of Bavaria having joined the imperial 
general in Bohemia, advanced towards Prague, in 
the neighbourhood of which the Elector Palatine was 
pofted. For fome days, the two armies faced each 
other ; but on the eighteenth of November, a battle 
was fought, which decided the fate of the Bohemian 
crown. The Elector Palatine was totally defeated, 
and fled, with his wife and family, to Holland. The 
inhabitants of Prague opened their gates to the Im- 
perialifts; and the unfortunate Frederick faw himfelf 
abandoned by all his friends and allies, except count 
Mansfeldt, who ftill preferved his fidelity. The com- 
plaints of the people againft the timid and pufillani- 
mous conduct -of James were now both loud and 
alarming. It was faid publicly, that he had not only 
deprived the elector of that affiftance which the Eng- 
lith were both willing and able to afford him, but alfo 
had deterred other princes from efpoufing his quarrel. 

It cannot be fuppofed that James was unwilling to 
preferve the Palatinate ; but he was fo much infatu- 
ated by the perfuafions of Gondomar, that he be- 
lieved the moft effeGtual expedient for that purpofe 
was the marriage of his fon with the Infanta of Spain; 
and that the treaty he was negotiating for that pur- 
pofe, would infallibly mifcarry if he took any vigo- 
‘rous meafures in favour of the elector. Befides, his 
averfion to war was infuperable: he never dreamed 
that his peaceable difpofition tended only to expofe 
him to contempt: he confidered not that the Spanifh 
match itfelf was attended with fuch difficulties, that 
all his art of negotiation would never be able to re- 
move, much lefs that this alliance could fafely be 
depended upon as the means of procuring the great 
advantages he expected from it. 

A.D. 1621. James feems, however, at laft to have 
determined to purfue vigorous meafures , and flat- 
tered himfelf with receiving large lupplies from the 
patliament, which met on the twenty-firft of January. 
He opened the feflion with a long f{peech from the 
throne, in which he explained the duties of parlia- 
ments, expatiated on his own neceffities, and de- 
manded fupplies for the relief of the Palatinate, in 
the defence of which he declared he would hazard 
his crown, and the life of his own fon, fhould his 
endeavours to procure a reafonable peace mifcarry. 
The commons, extremely incenfed againft the am- 
bitious proceedings of the houfe of Auftria, imme- 


diately granted the king two fubfidies, with which 
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James was fatisfed for the prefent., This affair being 
difcufied, the commons received petitions againit 
the increafe of popifh recufants,; monopolies, and 
projectors. The king had farmed to certain indwi- 
duals the power of. licenfing taverns and public 
houfes ; and granted to Sir Giles Mompefion and 
Francis Michel an exclufive patent for the fale of gold 
and filver lace. By virtue of this privilege, they 
had been guilty of fuch fcandalous fravids and extor- 
tion, that upon complaint being made to the upper 
houfe, they were ordered to be committed to prifon. 
Mompefion, however, found means to efcape; but 
he was degraded from the honour of knighthood, and 
his eftate confifcated.. His companion in iniquity was 
fentenced to do public penance in the ftreet, fitting 
on horfeback with his face towards the tail, to pay 
a fine of a thoufand pounds, and to be imprifoned 
for life. \ 

Perceiving with what eagernefs the two houfes 
proceeded again{t thefe delinquents, James began to 
fear for his favourite; who had been the author of 
thefe monopolies. He therefore went to the houfe of 
peers; and in a {peech filled with the moft affectionate 
expreffions, affured the parliament, that had he 
known of thefe grievances, he would have punifhed 
the authors with the utmoft feverity: at the fame 
time, cautioning the houfe not to credit every report, 
left the innocent fhould fuffer inftead of the guilty. 
The houfe underftood his meaning, and endeavoured 
not to trace the evil to its fource. . ; 

Soon after, lord chancellor. Bacon; vifcount. St. 
Albans, was impeached by the commons: upon 
which the king again repaired to the houfe; and, in 
a f{peech, reprefented the neceflity of punithing cor- 
rupt judges; and follicited farther fubfidies, as,the 
fupplies granted by the commons were already ex- 
pended in fubfifting the Elector Palatine and his fa- 
mily, who had taken refuge in Holland. -He ob- 
ferved, that large {ums would be neceffary for de- 
fraying the expence of fending extraordinary ambadf- 
fadors to all the courts of Europe, as well as in 
maintaining an army to act with vigour, if the ne- 
gotiations proved abortive: and concluded with pro= 
tefting, that he would not diffolve the parliament till 
all the affairs then under confideration fhould be fully 
determined. 

Bacon was a nobleman equally admired for the 
oreatnefs of his genius, and beloved for his courteous 
and affable demeanor: but his want of ceconomy, 
and his indulgence to his fervants, had involved him 
in debts ; and in order to fupply his neceffities; he 
had been tempted to take bribes from fuitors in 
chancery. It is, however affirmed, that notwith- 
{tanding this enormous abufe, he {till maintained, in 
the feat ef jultice, an unfhaken integrity ; and had 
given fuch juft and equitable decrees, that none of 
them were ever afterwards queftioned or reverfed. 
Confcious of his guilt, he imprecated the metcy of 
his judges, and endeavoured, by a general confeffion; 
to avoid the fhame of a public inquiry. But the 
lords were inexorable, and infifted on a full confeffion 
of all ‘his corrupt prattices. He acknowledged 
twenty-eight articles; and was condemried to pay a 
fine of forty thoufand pounds, to be imprifoned in 
the Tower during his majefty’s pleafure, to be for 
ever incapable of-enjoying any office or employment, 
and of fitting any more in parliament. This fevere 
fentence he furvived five years; and being foon after 
releafed from his confinement; he retired into the 
country, and difplayed fuch abilities in literature, as 
have thrown a veil over his guilt, or rather his weak- 
nefs : his genius only is admired by pofterity. He 
has left a ftriking leffon'to thofe of the human fpecies 
who are born for the inftruétion of mankind, how 
much preferable the exercife of their talents is to the 
attractions of ambition. 

Inthe mean time; the bold f{pirit of the commons 
was growing imperceptibly. Nothing efcaped their 
attention and vigilance. It was in this parliament the 


two parties, afterwards known by the names of 
Whigs 


A.D, 144i, 
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' home and abroad. They formed anew remonftrance, 
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Whigs and Tories, were firft formed , and of whom 
itmay befaid, that if they have often threatened the 
government with total diffolution, they have, not- 
withftanding, been the real caufe of its conttant life 
and vigour. © Under the princes of the houfe of 
Tudor, the great council of the,nation were, in 
reality, “nothing more than flaves to the court, Tho’ 
they retained the privilege of making laws and grant- 
ing the people’s money, they fuffered themfelves to 
be led into the moft paffive obedience. Without 
emulation, without principles, without zeal for the 
fecurity of the fubjeét, without fpirit in public bufi- 
nefs, they feemed ignorant of the Englith conftitu- 
tion, as founded on Magna Charta, or at leaft aban- 
doned it to the abfolute power of the fovereign. But 
now the fpirit of liberty, or rather of independence, 
revived, and every tranfaction of government be- 
came a fubject of difcuffion. The commons enquired 
into the fmalleft grievances, and examined’ the rights 
of the crown even in the minuteft articles, They 
drew up a fpirited remonftrance, which they pro- 
pofed to prefent to his majefty, wherein they obferv- 
ed, “* That the power of the houfe of Auftria threat- 
ened the liberties of Europe; that the progrefs of the 
catholic religion in England, occafioned the moft 
alarming apprehenfions, left it fhould once more gain 
the afcendant in the kingdom, that the king’s lenity 
towards the profeffors of that religion, had increafed 
their arrogance and prefumption ; that the uncon- 
trouled conquefts made by the Auftrian family, had 
raifed the expectations of the Englifh papifts ; while 
the expectation of the Spanifh match infpired them 
with the moft fanguine hopes of procuring, if nota 
final eftablifhment, at leaft an entire toleration of 
their religion.” They then proceeded humbly to offer 
to his majefty the following remedies againft thefe 
growing evils : “* That he fhould immediately under- 
take the defence of the Palatinate by force of arms; 
that he fhould declare war againft Spain, whofe arms 
and riches formed the chief bulwark of the catholic 
religion in Europe; that he would engage in no nego- 
tiations for the marriage of his fon, but with a pro- 


teftant princefs ; that “the children of popifh recu- 
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gion and the intereft of his majefty’s fannly, had in- 
duced them to reprefent the dangers with which both 
were threatened, and to point out remedies for thofe 
evils: that by his letter to the fpeaker, he feemed 
determined to deprive them of the parliamentary h- 
berty to fpeak freely in the houfe, and alfo of the 
jurifdiétion which the houfe exercifed over its own 
members ; they therefore begged he would not vio- 
late a privilege which was their undoubted right, and 
which they inherited from their anceftors ; a right 
which he himfelf had confirmed in his fpeeches to the 
parliament, and without which it would be impoffi- 
ble to difcufs and determine the affairs that might fall 
under their cognizance,” 
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This refolute anfwer in the commons raifed every 


fpark of regal pride in the compofition of James. His 
anfwer was fhort, peremptory, and fuitable to that {pirit 
of kingly power which filled his breaft. After explain . 
ing his intentions with regard tothe prerogative in very 
clear and explicit terms, he concluded his reply 
with regard to the rights and privileges of parliament 
in the following manner: ‘* And although we cannot 


allow the ftile, calling it your undoubted right and 
inheritance, but could rather have wifhed you had 
faid, that your privileges were derived: from. the 
grace and permiffion of our anceftors andius (for 
moft of them grew by precedents, ‘which, rather 
fhew toleration then. inheritance :)) \yet,i we » are 
pleafed to give our royal aflurance; that, as long 
as you continue yourfelves within the limits of 
your duty, we will be-as:careful to, maintain and 
preferve your lawful liberties and privileges as any, 
of our anceftors were, nay, as to preferve our own 
royal prerogative; fo as your houfe fhall only 
have need to beware to trench upon the preroga- 
tive of the crown, which would enforee-us, or any 
juft king, to retrench them of their :privileges, 
that would pare his prerogative and the flowers of 
his crown. But of this we hope/there will never 
be caufe given,” 

This anfwer, which is dated at Newmarket the 


eleventh of December, breathes all the fpiritof def- 
otifm. 


The houfe of commons were jultly alarm- 


fants fhould be taken from their parents, and com- || ed. They faw their title to every privilege, if not 
mitted to the care of proteftant teachers and fchool- || plainly denied, yet confidered at leat as very preca- 
mafters ; and that the fines and confifcations towhich || rious. He plainly told them it might be forfeited by 


the catholics were fubjeét by the law, fhould be ex- 
acted with the utmoft rigour.” 

The king was at Newmarket when he heard of this 
unprecedented remonftrance, and immediately wrote 
a letter to the fpeaker, in which he fharply rebuked 
the houfe for debating openly on matters far above 
their reach and capacity, and ftrictly forbad them’ to 
meddle with any thing that regarded his government 
or deep matters of ftate,; and efpecially not to touch 
on his fon’s marriage with a daughter of Spain, nor 
to attack the honour of that king, or any of his 
‘friends and confederates. In order the more to inti- 
midate them, he mentioned the imprifonment: of Sir 
Edwin Sandys ; and though he declared that his con- 
finement was not owing to any offence committed in 
the houte, yet he plainly told them, ,, that he thought 
himfelf juftly entitled to punifh every mifdemeanor 
in parliament, as well during its fitting as after its 
diffolution ; and that he intended, for the future, to 
chaftife every man whofe infolent behaviour fhould 
give occafion for offence.” 

_ This letter was fo far from producing the effects 
intended by his majefty, that it threw the houfe into 
a flame. They knew their own ftrength too well to 
be intimidated at James’s menaces. Inftead of re- 
tracting what they had done, they entered with greater 
freedom than ever on the national grievances, and 
the dangerous ftate of the reformed religion both at 


drawn up indeed in very refpectful terms, but not lefs 
bold and {pirited than the former, After reminding 
him with the chearfulnefs with which they undertook 
to affift him in the defence of the Palatinate, they 
obferved, ‘* That their zeal for the proteftant reli- 


abufe, and they had already abufed it. 
fore refolved to grant no fupply till they received fa- 
tisfaction from James for the breach of their privi- 
leges, and drew up the following proteftation, which _ 


They there- 


fo very remarkable, that it will be neceflary to give 
at full length. ‘* The commons now aflembled in 
parliament, being juftly occafioned thereunto, con- 
cerning fundry liberties, franchiles, and privileges 
of parliament, among others here mentioned, do 
nf@Mke the following proteftation: That the liber- 
ties, franchifes, and jurifdictions of parliament are 
the ancient and undoubted birth-right and_inheri- 
tance of the fubjects of England , and that. the 
urgent and arduous affairs concerning the king, 
ftate, and defence of the realm, and of the church 
of England; and the maintenance and making of 
laws, and redrefs of mifchiefs and grievances, 
which daily happen within this realm, are proper 
fubjeéts and matter of council and debate 1n par- 
liament, and that in the handling and proceeding 
of thofe bufineffes, every member of the houfe of 
parliament hath, and of right, ought to have, 


freedom of fpeech to propound, treat, reafon, and 


bring to conclufion the fame; and that the com- 
mons in parliament have like hberty and freedom 
to treat of thefe matters, in fuch order as in their 
judgment fhall {vem fitteft, and taat every member 
of the faid houfe hath like freedom from all im- 
peachment, imprifonment, and moleftation (other 
than by cenfure of the houfe itfelf) for or concern- 
ing any f{peaking, reafoning, or declaring of any 


‘ matter or matters touching the parhament or par- 


liamentary bufinefs. And that if any of the faid 


members be complained of and queftioned for any — 
_* thing 
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* thing done or faid in patliament, the fame is to bé 
“ fhewn to the king by the advice and affent of all 
** the conimons aflembled in parliament, before the 
king give credence to any private information,” | 
Informed of thefe increafing heats and jealoufies 
that prevailed in the lower Houfe, James hurried to 
town from Newmarket, determined to exert the regal 
authority with which he was intrufted, and convince 
the commons that they had proceeded too far in af- 
ferting their liberties. On his arrival, he fent imme- 
diately for the journal book of the commons, and 
before the council, tore our, with his own hand, the 
above pfoteftation, which he confidered as an infult 
on his prerogative. Atthe fame time he declared it 
abfolutely null and void, becaufe it was voted tumul- 
tuoufly at alate hour, andina very thin houfe;, and 
becaule it was expreffed in fuch general and ambigu- 
ous terms, as might be confidered as a fufficient foun- 
dation for the moft enormous crimes, and extended 
~ to the’ mot unwarrantable ufurpations on the prero- 
~gative of the crown. Soon after he diffolved the 
parliament by proclamation, in which he made an 
apology to the public for his whole conduct. Some 
- of the leaders among che commons he committed to 
prifon, and fent others to execute a commiffion in 
Ireland. At laft he prohibited all difcourfe on pub- 
lic affairs, as it he had power to prevent the people 
from {peaking on thofe fubjects, 1n which they were 
moit interefted ,; an authority enjoyed not by the moft 
defpotic monarch. ; 

‘ A prohibition of this kind tended only to heighten 
the animofities of the parties. Every nation piques 
itfelfon'difcufling the principles of government. One 
party exalted the royal prerogative, the other parlia- 
mentary liberty. Phe fource of authority, its extent 
and its limits were examined ; difcuffions fo much 

‘the more dangerous, as the firft laws being always 
imperfect, and remoter ages covered with obfcurity, 
there is inexhauftible matter for oppofition and dif- 
pute. By means of argument, the republic fpirit 
increafed, and formed a fyftem of which it was eafy 
to fee the dreadful confequences. If James had not 
had recourfe to maxims capable of ftriking the Eng- 
jith with awe, that fyftem of independence would 
then have taken place, which, after difturbing his 
whole reign, brought his fucceffor to the feaffold. 

A.D. 1622. Though James had already feen 
athe confequence of fruitlefs negotiations in Germany, 
‘he ftill purfued the fame plan which had already ren- 
dered him fufficiently contemptible. He difpatched 
Digby to the emperor, defiring a ceffation of hofti- 
Jities. The miniiter was referred to the duke of 
Bavaria, who commanded the Auftrian armies. The 
duke told him that there needed no treaty for that 
purpole, fince hottilities were already cealed by his 
having taken poffeffion cf the Palatinate, which he 
intended to keep till a final accommodation fhould 

. take place between the contending parties: Notwith- 
ftanding this grofs infult, and though every circum- 
ftance concurred to convince James that the emperor 
induftrioufly eluded all his applications, that weak 
monarch had the meannefs to follow Ferdinand thro’ 
all his evations, and renew the conferences at Bruf- 
fels. 

Frederick, finding the pacific endeavours of his 
father-in-law were ineffectual, embraced fome favour- 
able circumaftances arifing from the expiration of the 
truce between Spain and the States-general, and the 
jealoufies of the Germans excited by the increafing 
powerof the houfe of Auftria, to make a final effort 
for the recovery of his deminions. ‘Three confidera- 
ble armies were raifed, and commanded by three able 
generals, Chriftian, duke of Brunfwick, the prince 
of Baden, and count Mansfeldt. But the fame ill’ 
fuccefs ftill purfued the unit rtunate Frederick, 
Count Tilly, at the head of the Imperial army, de- 
feated the duke of Brunfwick, and {oon after the 
prince of Baden. Mansfeldt, though his army was 
greatly inferior in numbers, ftill continued the war ; 
but not being fupported with money either by the 
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Palatinate or the king of England, he could ac only 
onthe defenfive. Thefe misfortunés; joined to the 
perfuafions of Jamesy who was defirous that his fon- 
in-law fhould lay down his arms, entirely difheartened 
that prince; who retired to Sedan, where he remained 
an unwelcome gueft with his uncle the duke of 
Brunfwick. Count Mansfeldt was difmiffed from 
his employment ; and that famous general retired 
with his army into the Low Countries; where he was 
received into the pay of the ftates-general. In the 
mean time the weaknefs of James rendered him con- 
temptible in every court of Europe ; it was even ex- 
tended {o far as to paint him fometimes with a feab- 
bard without a fword, and fometimes with a fword 


which a number of perfons were trying in vain to 


draw out of the fcabbard. 

Though the king of Bohemia was always per- 
fuaded that a vigorous oppofition always bids faireft 
for obtaining equitable terms, yet the repeated re- 
quefts of his father-in-law; had forced him to aban- 
don his maxim, and now, when, it was too late, he 
repented of his folly. Count Tilly, after the retreat 
of Mansfeldt, loft not a moment to harafs the Pala- 
tinate. He befieged and took Heidelberg, the richeft 
city in it, and fent its fine libraries of books to 
Rome. The caftle was bravely defended by Her- 
bert, an Englith colonel, who, after performing pro- 
digies of valour, was killed with a mufguet ball, 
Tilly next made himfelf mafter of Manheim, not- 
with{tanding the noble defence made by. the garrifon 
commanded by Sir Horace Vere. 

James now gave up all thoughts of recovering the 
Palatinate from the emperor. But he ftill flattered 
himfelf that if he could accomplith his fon’s marriage 
with the infanta of Spain, he fhould be able to ob- 
tain, by the affiftance of that court, the territories of 
his fon-in-law, and re-inftate him in his former dig- 
nity. Ferdinand, hewever, determined to prevent 
him from executing his project.. He affembled a 
diet at Ratifbon, in which he declared, “ that the 
elector palatine, having been guilty of high-treafon, 
his eftates, goods and dignities were forfeited; but 
being unwilling to diminifh the number of eleétors, 
he ordered that Maximilian of Bavaria, fhould. be 
invefted with the electorate palatine.” 

The eyes of the Englifh were now turned fullenly 
towards Spain, where Digby, earl of Briftol, had the 
fole management of the negotiation for the marfiage. 
Briftol was a nobleman of great abilities, and had 
formerly difapproved of entering into any engage- 
ments with Spain ; but appeared now fo convinced 
of the fincerity of that court, that he wrote a letter 
to James, felicitating him on the entire accomplith- 
ment of his views and projects: a daughter of Spain, 
whom he reprefented as extremely amiable, would 
foon, he faid, be conducted into England, and bring 
with her an immenfe fortune of two millions, a fum 
four times greater than ever given with any other 
princefs. The truth is, that the court of Spain had 
hitherto carried on the negotiation merely to amufe 
the Englith monarch, but perceiving that James was 
determined, on any terms, to complete the alliance, 
it was thought that fo favourable an opportunity af 
reftoring the catholic faithin England fhould not be 
neglected, as it feemed more than probable, it might 
eafily be effected by means of the infanta; and her 
numerous train of domeftics and dependents, who 
were to enjoy the free exercife of their religion. Pur- 
fuant to this refolution; the behaviour of the Spanith 
court was now entirely changed; and appeared as 
eaget to conclude the negotiation, as before to find ex- 
cules for deferring it. ‘I'he only difficulty , confifted 
in extorting from the Englifh monarch fuch concef- 
fions as might contribute to complete the favouritg 
defign, and which the impatience of James gave the 
greateft reafon to expect , that the only obftacles that 
now remained to the completion of the marriage were 
thofe relating to religion. 5 

The earl of Briftol, ever fince his arrival in Spain, 
had been employed in fettling thofe preliminaries. 
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At laft the court of Spain made their final demands 
with regard to that particular, and the earl of Briftol 
fent them immediately to his mafter. James made 
fome difficulty of agreeing to thefe articies ; but his 
defire of completing the marriage at laft got the better 
of his prudence : he figned the articles, and fent them 
back to Spain. Among all the conceffions favourable 
to the catholics, none gave greater difeuft to the 


Enelifh than that in which.-the king engaged that the | 


children of the prince and the Infanta fhould be edu- 
cated by their mother till they were ten years of age; 
4 condition which ‘could only be ftipulated with’ a 
view of implanting in their tender minds the ftrongeft 
prejudices in favour of the Romifh religion; and 


though fo early an age might feem ‘little fufceptible | 


of any lafting impreffions, yet the fame motive which 
prompted the Spanifh monarch to infert it, fhould 
have induced the king of England to reject it. Be- 
fides the public treaty, there were feveral private 
articles; by which both the king and prince of Wales 
‘engaged to fufpend the penal laws againft the catho- 
lics, to obtain a repéal of them from the parliament, 
and to tolerate the exercife of the popifh religion -m 
private houfes. ser 
A.D, 1623. ‘Every previous ftep being thus ad- 
jufted, nothing was wanting to conclude the matriage 
but the pope’s difpenfation, which was confidered 
metely‘as.a formality. . Elated by this fuccefs, James 
triumphed in his pacific councils; and confoled him- 
{elf for. the contempt he had incurred in all the courts 
of Europe, in having tamely fuffered his fon-in-law 
to be {tripped of his eftates and dignity. But while 
the was boafting of his fuperior wifdom and fagacity, 
his flattering profpects were ruined by the rafhnefs of 
4 man whom he had raifed from a private {tation to 
be the curfe of himfelf, his family, and his people. 
‘Buckingham, who was-now as much in favour 
“with’ the prince as with the king,-and feemed to direct 
all the affairs of the kingdom, was envious of- the 
great credit obtained by Briftol in the Spanifh negoti- 
ation. The ambitious fayourite therefore determined 
to fupplant him, or, at leaft, to fhare in the honour 
of concluding a treaty fo agreeable to the king. He 
perfuaded the prince to undertake a journey to the 
court of Madrid in perlon, in order to bring home 
his miftrefs the Infanta. He reprefented to him, that 
the romantic nature of the adventure could not fail 
of attracting the admiration and affection of that 
monarch and his fubjects, and of introducing him 
to the princefs under the character of a fond lover, 
rather than of a ftately hufband; that the negotia- 


tiop with regard to the Palatinate, which had hitherto | 


languifhed in the hands of minifters, would quickly 
be terminated by-fo illuftrious an agent, feconded by 
the mediation and intreaties or the grateful Infanta: 
that the Spanifh generofity, éxcited by fo uncommon 
an inftance of truft and confidence; would undoubt- 
edly make conceffions far beyond what cou'd be 
expected from political views and confiderations. 

Inflamed with thefe generous and romantic ideas, 
fo peculiarly adapted to the minds of youth, Charles 
embraced the popofal with rapture, and it was 
agreed to make v\pplication tc the king for leave to 
carry the defign igto execution immediately. They 
chofe the moment when James was in the moft kind 
and jovial humour ; and by importunities, rather than 
the force of their reafons, they extorted from him a 
hafty and unguarded confent. 

But the prince and Buckingham had hardly left 
the king, before he repented of his weaknefs: every 
difficulty occurred with a peculiar force, and the 
danger to which the prince’s perfon muft be expofed, 
affected him in a very fenfiblemanner. He reflected, 
that however pardonable this romantic expedition 
might be confidered in youth, it mu reflect difgrace 
on mature age: that if the profeffions of the Spanifh 
monarch were fincere, a few months only mutt finifh 
the negotiation, and bring the Infanta to England, 
without expofing his only fon, the heir of his crown, 
the prop of his age, to fo dangerous an undertaking ; 
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and if he was not fincere, the lofs would be abfolutely - 
irretrievable. oe 

Full of thefe reflections, the king determined to 
recal his promife, and prevent, by a timely oppofition, 3 
an undertaking which, if unfortunate, mutt render | 
him at once both infamous to his people, and ridicu- 
lous to all pofterity. Accordingly when the prince 
and Buckingham returned for their difpatches, James 
informed them of the reafons which had prevailed 
upon him to change his refolution, and begged they 
would bury all thoughts of fo ridiculous an adven- 
ture in the pit of forgetfulnefs, The prince-was 
oreatly affected at this difappointment, but anfwered 
cnly with tears. Buckingham afflumed the air of 
authority, and told the king, that this retraction of . 
his promife fo foon after it was given, muft render all 
his declarations for ever after fufpected; that the 
word of a king ought to be facred, and never broken 
but by the moft powerful reafons, or abfolute neceffity. 

James, who was unable to make any effectual oppo- 
fition to the defigns of the prince and favourite, re- 
newed his confent, proper directions were given for 
the journey, and the prince, with Buckingham, and 
their two attendants, Sir Francis Cottington, the 
prince’s fecretary, and Endymion Porter, gentleman 
of his bed-chamber, with Sir Richard Graham, 
matter of the horfe to Buckingham, paffed, difguifed 
and undifcovered, through France. They even ven- 
tured to appear ina court ball at Paris, where Charles 
faw the princefs Henrietta, then in the bloom of youth 
and beauty. 

They reached Madrid on, the eleventh, day after 
their departure, where every body was furprized ata 9 
ftep fo very unufual among the princes.of that age. 
Penetrated with gratitude for the unbounded conii- 
dence repofed in him by the prince, Philip paid him 
a vifit immediately after/he was informed of his ar- 
rival; made him the warmeft proteftations of friend- 
hip; thewed him every refpect- in the power of ma- 
jefty to beftow ; and prefented him with a golden key _ 
which opened all his apartments, ‘that the prince 
might have ftee accefs to him at all hours. .. He gave 
him the upper hand on all occafions, except..in the | 
apartments affigned for his refidence, where he faid 
the prince was at home. The fame pomp and cere- , 
monies were ufed when Charles firlt vifited the palace, 
as were common at the coronation of the kings of 
Spain; and the council received public orders to 
obey him as the king himfelf.. Every kind of re- 
joicing was ufed throughout the kingdom and all 
the prifons were thrown open, that even thofe who 
before languifhed in confinement might fhare in the 
general joy. Nor was any advantage taken of the 
prince’s prefence to impofe any harder condition of 
the treaty. In the mean time, pope Gregory XV. 
who had eranted the difpenfation, died, and Urban 
VII. was placed in the pontifical chair. This event 
induced the nuncio not to deliver the difpenfation till 
it could receive the fanétion of Urban; who hoping 
that fome expedient might be difcovered, during the 
prince’s refidence in Spain, to effect his converfion to 
the catholic faith, delayed the difpenfation.. 

This dilatory method of proceeding occafioned 
great uneafinels both to the king of England and the 
prince. Philip perceived it, and neglected nothing 
in his power to diffipate every apprehenfion, and pre- 
vail upon the prince to wait till the difpenfation 
could be procured from the court of Rome; but, at)  ~ 
the fame time, he made not the leaft difficulty of 
granting him permiffion to return, - He even caufed 
a pillar to be erected on the fpot where they parted, 
as a monument of their mutual friendfhip.. And the 
prince, having fworn to the obfervance of ail the ar- 
ticles in the marriage treaty, fet out, attended by a 
numerous train of the Spanifh nobility, for St. An- 
dero, where he embarked on board an Englifh veffel; 
fent by the king for that purpofe. . ; 

Never prince more engaged the affeCtions of the 
Spaniards than Charles.. His charaéter, compofed of — 
decency, referve, modefty, and fobriety, rendered him 
very 
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very agreeable to that people. . They .were in. love 
with his unparalleled confidence; and the romantic 
gallantry he had practifed towards their princets,,, At 
the fame time, his advantageous figure, and, the 
blooming graces of youth that adorned: his counte- 
nance, endeared him to the whole court of Madrid, 
and made deep imprefiions on the heart of the Infanta.. 
Had the character of Buckingham been equal. to that 
of the prince, every thing had fucceeded according 
to their withes; but that nobleman was as much 
delpifed and hated as the prince was efteemed and 
beloved. His diffolute pleafures, his fatlies of paf- 
fion, his arrogant, impetuous temper, rendered him 
the object of the Spaniards averfion, and. he was, in 
general, treated with contempt. er 

Confcious of the affronts he had given to the court 
of Spain, and fearful of the influence of the Infanta 
when fhe arrived in England, he determined to em- 
ploy.all his credit to prevent the marriage from being 
concluded. But it feemed a difficult tafk to prevail 
upon the prince to treat a.court, where he had re- 
ceived the moft diftinguifhed favours, with ingrati- 
tude; and, if poffible, ftill more difficult to induce 
James to break off a treaty, the accomplifhment of 
which had fo long been the obje¢t of his wifhes, and 
which he had now fo nearly brought to a fuccefsful 
and happy iffue.. At this diftance of time jit is im- 
poflible to know the reafons he made ufe, of to ac- 
complifh his defign: it only appears that he main- 
tained an entire alcendant ever both the king and his 
fon:, James, indeed, made fome oppofition ; and had 
the earl of Briftol arrived, in that critical, moment, 
perhaps the impetuous and turbulent. minifter had 
funk under the. burden of his own crimes; but the 
king wanted fpirit and refolution to refift the impor- 
tunities of Buckingham ; he facrificed both honour 
and integrity;:to the folly of his minion, 

Peremptory orders were fent to the earl of Briftol 
for breaking off all negotiations, juft at the time 
when that minifter had, in all appearance, accom- 
modated every difference between the contracting 
parties, and the Spaniards were on the point of de- 
livering up the Infanta, Philip was not furprized at 
this change of fentiments in the Britifh court: he 
was no ftranger to the difguft of Buckingham, and 
believing him a man cdpable of facrificing to his 
own ungovernable paffions the deareft interefts of his 
king and country, he fufpected that the unbounded 
ambition of that favourite would be employed to 
foment a quarrel between the two nations. 

A.D. 1624. The difpenfation reached Spain foon 
after the departure of Charles and Buckingham, and 
the Infanta had immediately affumed the title of prin- 
cefs of Wales. Philip was therefore very unwilling 
to break off the treaty, efpecially as he forefaw that 
a rupture between the two crowns would be the ine- 
vitable confequence ; and determined that nothing on 
his part fhould be wanting to complete the marriage, 
and maintain the harmony that now fubfifted between 
Spain and England. He, on the eighth of January, 
fent the earl of Briftol a written promue, by which 
he engaged to procure the reftoration of the Palati- 
nate, either by treaty or force of arms. But when 
he found that this conceffion was difregarded, he 
ordered. the Infanta to lay afide the title of princefs 
of Wales, and to drop the ftudy of the Englith 
language. At the fame time, he iffued orders for 
making preparations for war in-every part of his 
dominions, perfuaded that the court of England 
would not ftop at the violation of the marriage treaty. 

The refolution of James to break off all connec- 

tions with Spain was no fooner known to the people, 
than they celebrated the rupture with bonefires, and 
other publie demonftrations of joy. Buckingham, 
by giving a partial, and, in many: inftances, a falfe 
account of the negotiation, eafily inflamed thofe 
fpirits which were already prejudiced againit Spain. 
Elogiums were poured upon him, as one of the beft 
of fubjeéts ; he was called the deliverer of his coun- 
try, James, who wanted firmnefs of mind to refift 
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the impetuofity of the nation; was {wept away with 


| the torrent, and obliged, contrary to his natural prin- 


ciples, to follow thofe. violent refolutions that led 


inevitably to war. He affembled..a, parliamenty in 
order to obtain firpplies. In his fpeech to the,two 
houfes, James dropped fome hints..of the, caufes_ of 
complaint he had againft Spain ; and gracioufly con- 
defcended to afk their advice, which he had, ever be- 
fore rejected; with regard to the condué of fo im- 
portant an affair as the matriage of his fon. The 
commons promifed to affift him in revenging the 
affront put upon him by Spain: for Buckingham, 
by laying before a committee of both houfes a long. 
and partial account, which he pretended was.a true 
and complete narrative of all the fteps taken in the 
Spanifh negotiation, had intirely gained the confi- 
dence of that affembly. It contained, indeed. fo 
many contradictory circumftances, that they were 
fufficient to open the eyes of every reafonable ian, 
notwith{tanding the artful veil which was thrown 
over the whole proceedings. But. the narrative con- 
curred fo well with the paffions and prejudices of the 
parliament, that no fcruple was made of immediately 


adopting it as atruth that could not be difputed. 


Charmed with having at laft the opportunity, ;{o 


long and fo ardently defired, of going to war with 
papilts, they thought not of future confequences; 
but immediately advifedthe king to break off both 
treaties with Spain, as well that which regarded the 
marriage, as that for the reflitution of the Palatinate, 

The two houfes having thus given -théir voice for 
a war, joined ina petition to the king, that he would 
caufe the laws againft Romifh prieits and jefuits. to 
be ftriétly executed, that he would iffue orders for 
feizing the arms of popih recufants, and obliging 
them to retire from the capital; that he would re- 
voke all licences granted to fuch recufants, and put 
a {top to the great concourfe of people who reforted 
to hear mafs in the chapels of ambaffadors; that he 
would deprive all papifts of the pofts they enjoyed 
under the government, and not relax-the laws made 
againft popifh recufants on any ‘account whatever. 
James returned a very gracious and condefcending 
anfwer; but declared himfelf an enemy to all perfe- 
cution on account of teligion; from a thorough 
conviction that it always injures the caufe it is in- 
tended to promote; according to the received maxim, 
“* That the blood of the martyrs was the feed of the 
church.” At the fame time, he condemned an intire 
indulgence to the catholics; and ftrongly hinted, 
that a middle courfe ought to be chofen, as at once 
the moft humane and the moft political. 

James having determined to purlue hoftile mea-+ 
fures, repaired to the parliament-houfe, where he de- 
clared, in a fpeech to that aflembly, his refolution of 
humbling the pride of Spain, provided they, would 
engage to fupport him. He, began his haraneue 
with lamenting his misfortune, in being obliged, in 
his old age, to exchange the bleflings of peace for 
the inevitable calamities of hoftile meafures. He 
reprefented to them the prodigious expence requifite 


‘for maintaining military armaments; and demanded 
| a vote of fix fubfidies and twelve fifteenths; as a 


proper ftock before war was declared againft Spain. 
He mentioned the large debts he had contraéted, 
principally to fupport the Eleétor Palatine and his 


| family; but declared, he infifted not on any fupply 
| for himfelf; the honour and fecurity of the kingdom 


was all he was defirous of fupporting. He even fo 
far forgot his pretogative, which he had_ hitherto fo 
ftrenuoufly fupported, that he made a dangerous and 
unexpected conceffion, that the fums granted fhould 
be vefted in a committee of parliament, and be iffued 
by them without being intrufted to his management. 
Nothing could be more agreeable to the commons ; 
they readily accepted the offer, but voted much lefs 
than was demanded; three fubfidies and three fif& 
teenths was by the commons thought a fufficient fum 
for the prefent occafions of the ftate; nor did they 


take the leaft notice of that part of his fpeech which 
y regarded 
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regarded his own tiéceflities, though he had made a 
conceffion greater than they could have even pre- 
fumed to afk. j 

But though they were fo very parfimonious in their 
fupplies, they took advantage of the prefent agree- 
ment between the‘king and the parliament, to make 
ffefh attacks upon the prerogative. James had abo- 
lifhed all the monopolies fo loudly and fo juftly com, 
plained of ; but this did not fatisfy the commons ; 
they paffed an a€t, by which it was declared, that all 
monopolies were contrary to the laws and liberties of 
the kingdom. By the fame ftatute it was enacted, 
that every man enjoyed an entire freedom with re- 
gard to his own actions, provided he did nothing 
detrimental to any perfon; and that no other autho- 
rity but that of the laws fhould ftop this unlimited 
right ; a principle which ferved as a bafis for the civil 
liberties of England. : 

During thefe tranfaétions, the elector palatine 
wrote a letter to James, wherein he enumerated the 
reafons which offered themfelves both for continuing 
the negotiations, and attempting to recover the Pa- 
latinate by force of arms. The latter now predomi- 
nated at the Britifh court, fince a refolution had been 
taken to break off all negotiations with Spain. ‘T’he 
indefatigable duke of Brunfwick had raifed another 
army for the fervice of the king of Bohemia, with 
an intention to force a paffage into the Low Coun- 
triés, and join the prince of Orange. The Dutch, 
in general, were well inclined to the fame caufe, and 
the princes of Germany every day difcovered frefh 
fymptoms of difcontent at the proceedings of the 
houfe of Auftria. But above all, the perfon of the 
queen of Bohemia, the wifeft and moft virtuous lady 
of her age, became now an object of public concern, 
Her merits, her misfortunes, her young family, and 
the unworthy treatment fhe had received, like fo 
many charms, animated every proteftant, who was 
not wholly a ftranger to the dictates of humanity. 
James himfelf was fometimes warmed into compaffion, 
and fometimes into refentment. He had {pared her 
and her family a little of the fcanty remainder his 
profufion had fpared, and they lived on good terms’ 
with the prince of Orange, who was at that time 
fincerely difpofed to have ferved them, could James 
have been prevailed upon to truft the Dutch, or they 
to put any confidence in him. 

But amidft thefe good difpofitions, difficulties in- 
tervened, which blafted all their effe€ts. The info- 
lence of the Dutch traders, and their cruelty towards 
the Englifh in the Eaft-Indies, were fo great, that 
James at laft yielded to the repeated inftances of his 
fubjects, and gave the earl of Oxford the command 
of a {mall fquadron of fhips, in order to intercept 
the Dutch Eaft-India fleet in their return to Europe. 
By a treaty lately cencluded, the Dutch and the Eng- 
hifh were to divide between them the trade of the 
iflands they had taken from the Portuguefe and Spa- 
niards ; the Englifh to enjoy one third, and the Dutch 
_two thirds of this valuable trade. Accordingly, 
Englifh factories had been fettled in the Molucca 
iflands, and at Banda. A few Englifh merchants, 
not more than eighteen or twenty, had, for above 
two years, lived at Amboyna, where there was a 
Dutch fort and two companies of foldiers, befides a 
éivil eftablifhment. For fome time, a correfpondence 
fubfifted between the two people, but the Dutch, 
envying the profperous ftate of the Englifh factory, 
determined to ruin them. A confpiracy was accor- 
dingly formed againft their lives, of fo deteftable a 
nature, as is hardly credible to thofe who do not 
fufficiently reflect on the rancour of a people towards 
their rivals in trade; efpecially when the fcene is 
not only fufficiently diftant from all feats of juftice, 
but where they themfelves prefide, uncontrouled, in 
the exercife of their tyranny, and blinded by the 
motives of intereft. It was prerended that the Eng- 
lifth and the Japanefe, the whole not exceeding forty 
perfons, had formed a delign for deftroying the Dutch 
fettlement. Upon this Gabriel Towgrfon, the chief 
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agent, and the reft of the Englifh then upon the 
ifland, were taken into cuftody, and ftrictly examined 
by the Dutch council. No witnefles of credit arte 
peared againft them; and the unhappy prifoners, 
confeious of their innocence, denied the fact with the 
{trongeft affeverations. But it had been before deter- 
mined to put them to death, and only fome pretence 
was wanting for carrying the bloody defign into exe- 
cution. The rack was therefore to fupply the placé 
of evidence, and the tortures were fo dreadful, that 
even con{cious innocence was unable to fupport them. 
Some fought relief by confeffion; but on obtaining 
the mercy of being put to death, they folemnly re- 
tracted their confeffions with their lateft breath; but 
others, with matchlefs fortitude, expired under their 
tortures. By this horrid proceeding the Dutch con- 
tinued mafters of the fpice trade, and have ever fince 
kept it in their own hands. No reparation was, how- 
ever, obtained for this infolent affront, till many 
years after, when Cromwell held the reins of govern- 
ment. That ufurper obliged them to pay three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds on that account. It, however, 
prevented a junction between the armies defigned to 
reduce the Palatindte. 

When the earl of Briftol received orders to leave 
the court of Madrid, he applied for an audience, in 
order to fulfil the ceremonial of his departure. Philip 
expreffed the higheft régret that Briftol’s fervices 
fhould meet with fo unworthy a reward and that his 


j; enemies fhould have fo far prevailed, as to infufe 


prejudices into his mafter and his country againft a 
minifter who had fo faithfully performed his duty to 
both. fe endeavoured to prevail upon him to en- 
gage in his fervice, promifine to beftow upon him 
every advantage of rank and fortune he himfelf could 
defire. But Briftol, though he exprefled the utmoft 
gratitude for this generous offer, refufed every thing, 
and determined to return immediately to his own 
country, not doubting but the torch of truth would 
foon expofe the falfhoods of his enemies in their ge- 
nuine colours, Philip could not even prevail upon 
him to accept of ten thoufand ducats, though his 
circumftances rendered fucha prefent neceflary. The 
monarch ufed every intreaty in his power to prevail, 
and affured him that neither James, nor any one elfe, « 
fhould ever know he had received it. ‘* There is one 
(anfwered the virtuous minifter) who will be privy to 
the whole tranfaction ; it is the earl of Briftol, and 
he will certainly reveal it to the king of England.” 

It was the intereft of Buckingham to keep Briftol - 
at a diftance from the king and the court, left the 
voice of truth, enforced with thofe powers of oratory 
which the earl poffeffed in a very eminent degree, 
fhould difclofe fcenes which he wifhed to bury in 
oblivion. He accordingly no fooner heard of the 
earl’s arrival in England, than he made ufe of all 
that power he had acquired over the mind of his wealx 
fovereign, for procuring an order for committing 
Briftol to the Tower, till he had anfwered certain 
quettions that fhould be put to him by the council. 
He was, however, foon after releafed, but ordered to 
retire to his own honfe. The earl wrote to James, 
loudly demanding an opportunity of vindicating 
himfelf, and of laying his whole conduct before his 
mafter and the public: he afferted his own innocence, 
and threw the blame of every mifcarriage on Buck- 
ingham. He had always flattered himfelf that the 
hatred of the minion could not prevail over the 
juftice of his mafter, as if a weak prince was_not 
generally a dupe to the paffions of others, Bucking- 
ham was defirous that he fhould own the pretended 
faults exhibited againft him; but he juftly thought 
a reconciliation offered on fuch terms a real difgrace. 
James himfelf declared, that to require fuch a thing 
of an innocent man was the moft horrible tyranny. 
How juftly ought he to have reproached himfelf for 
fuffering fo unjuft a fentence to take place! 

The parliament being prorogued on the twenty- 


ninth of May, it was neceffary to make fome prepa--— 


rations for oppofing the warlike armament fitting out 
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by the court.of Spain, and alfo to affift the count | chiefs of the Irith papilts; and 4 defperate Confedes 
L | tacy was formed for. affaffinating the lord deputy and 
‘as treafurers for the money raifed by parliament, and |] the council, and. maffacring all. the Englifh in the 
| kingdom of Ireland, . This con{piracy was. happily 
| difcovered by a letter dropped in the council-cham- 


nor | ber; and Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and other principal 
order, on any other account than to defray the ex- | 


Palatine. Eight citizens of London were appointed 
thefe. were affifted by ten. other perfons from his ma- 
jefty’s council of war. _ Without a warrant from 
thefe, no money could be iffued, nor even by their 


pences of the war, as they were accountable to the 
commons in parliament. It was computed that the 


fums granted laft fefion would be fufficient to fend | penfions by exprefs orders from the court of Spain. 


| Soon after, Tyrone, undertook to excite another re- 


twenty-five thoufand men into the Palatinate, under 
the command of an Englifh general. Six thoufand 


only were, however, railed, and fent into Holland to | 


join the army of the States, commanded by the prince 
of Orange; while another army, under count Manf- 
feldt, -was to penetrate into the Palatinate: 


James, {till poffeffed with the idle opinion, that it | continued for feveral years, and tended greatly to 


would digrace his fon, if he took any other than.a 
king’s daughter to his bed, fent lord Holland to the 
court.of Hrance with an overture of marriage be- 
tween the prince of Wales and the princefs Henrietta 
Maria, daughter to Lewis XIII. The propofal being 
accepted, the conferences were opened at Compeigne, 
and the marriage articles were figned at Paris on the 
tenth of November. They were nearly the fame in 
fubftance with thofe which had been concluded with 
Spain; for as Lewis only required the fame condi- 
tions which had before been granted to his Catholic 
majefty, James made no {cruple to comply. One 
of the conditions was, that the children fhould be 
brought up by the mother; or, what is the fame 
thing, in the catholic religion, till they were thirteen 
years of age;.an article to which the misfortunes of 
that family are commonly attributed, though it was 
never put in execution any more than the other arti- 
cles, which appear to have been dictated by the court 
of Rome. 
While this affair was depending, count Mansfeldr 
= came over to Enofand, whete he was received with 
extraordinary marks of refpect, and lodged in apart- 
ments, fitted up for his reception, in the palace. 
After fome conferences, it was agreed, that Mansfeldt, 
at the head ef twelve thoufand men, fhould carry on 
the war in the Lower Palatinaté. The French mi- 
nitry, during the negotiation for the marriage, made 
large promifes, but always couched in general terms, 
not only of -granting the: Englifh a paffage through 
France,. but alfo of reinforcing their army with con- 
fiderable bodies of troops during their march to the 
Palatinate ; but on the arrival of the Englifh, under 
the command of Mansfeldt, before Calais, they found 
that no orders had been fent for their admiffion. This 
occafioned many difpatches ; but the French miniftry 
infifted that they had entered into no pofitive agree- 
ment; and that the granting the count a free paffage 
through France was a matter of too much importance 
to be haftily admitted. This delay was fatal to the 
expedition. A peftilential difeafe broke out among 
the troops, and {wept away great numbers of them 
daily ; and thofe that remained were fo weakened by 
ficknefs, and difcouraged by misfortunes, that it was 
thought imprudent to lead them into the Palatinate. 
Such was the fhameful fue of this expedition, and 
which reflects the higheft difgrace on the Englifh 
miniftry. fan 
‘Though James had laid a folid foundation for 
putting an end to the troubles in Ireland, he had not 
been able intirely to complete his plan. The Spa- 
niards {till maintained a conftant intelligence with the 
difaffected papifts, and kepr the Englifh government 
in continual alarms. The earl of Tyrone having 
been received into favour by James, and obtained 
the royal prote&tion, on condition of not relapfing 
into his former rebellious practices, lived, for fome 
time, in great fubmiffion to the government , but 
imputing all the marks of favour he had received to 
nothing more than the effects of fear, he had the 
boldnefs, foon after; to petition the king for a tolera- 
tion of the Catholic religion... This requelt. being 
refufed, he joined the earl of Tyrconnel, and other 
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con{pirators, informed of the accident; fled to France, 


| and afterwards to Bruffels; where the archduke gavel 


them a noble reception, and fettled on them large 


bellion, and to pafs ovet, with his friends; into Ire- 
land , but the defign being’ difcovered before it was 
ripe for execution, the chiefs who had engaged in the 


| Confpiracy were taken and executed.;,. 


_. Great difputes alfo argfe in the lathrounciishich 


difturb, the peace of that kingdom. . The papifts, 


| fupported by Rome and Spain, continued to act with. 


great infolence, and, in fome churches, to exercife 
their own religion. ‘This occafioned thé government 
to iffue a fevere proclamation againft the. catholics, 
ordering all the régular priefts to leave Iteland; under 
the heavieft penaltiesiinie 0 be - 73, 
, A.D. 1625.* The'reign of James now advanced 
haftily towards -a, period. . The habit. of his body, 
like the ftate of his kingdom, was alarming... He 
had long addicted himfelf to.thofe pleafures which he 
could not tafte, that he might banifh from his mind 
the reflections which he could not bears He had 
accuftémed himfelf to the ufe'of fweéet wines, and 
to ride hard, both before and. after drinking: . This 
irregular method of living had -occafioned ; fevéral 
fevere fits of illnefs, which the phyficians had rather 
palliated than removed ; for James was too impatient 
in ficknefs to fubmit to any troublefome regimen, in 
order to obtain a cure. Infirmities therefore increafed 
upon him with age; nor was the approach of the 
king of terrors, to be prevented any longer. The 
{tate of his mind contributéd to increafe the illnefs of 
his body. He.was highly provoked at the behaviour 
of Buckingham, he imputed to his headftrong paf- 
fions all the misfortunes that now furrounded him: 
He was defirous of humbling that haughty minifter; 
but he wanted pewer to execute his defign: Finding 
that all attempts; in the prefent fittfation of affairs, 
would be in vain, he compofed himfelf with a fullen 
kind of refignation, meditating how to take the firft 
Opportunity of a friendly hand for his deliverance: 
Such was the king’s fituation when the marquis of 
Hamilton, who hated Buckingham, and who was as 
likely as any man to ferve James in his diftrefs; died 
fuddenly, not without ftrong fufpicions of poifon. 
James confidered the death of that nobleman as a 
fure prelude to his own. . “+ If the branches are: cut 
down, (faid he) the ftock cannot long ftand.”” From 
that moment he became penfiwe and melancholy. 
He was feized, in the beginning of March, with a 
tertian ague; and when encouraged by his courtiers 
with the old proverb, that this diftemper, during that 
feafon, was health for a king, he replied, that. the 
proverb was meant of a young king. The countefs 
of Buckingham, and fome other ladies, who had no 
great opinion of regular phyficians, but thought that 
life. might be rendered immortal by the fecrets of 
empyrics; attended James, whofe impatience for 
health drove him into the fame fatal error. Buck- 
ingham had, fome time before, been cured of a tertian 
ague by an emetic, a plaifter and a poffet-drink, 
which James now infifted fhould be adminiftered to 
himfelf. Buckingham ufed every argument. in his 
power to diffuade him from taking any thing that was 
not prefcribed by his phyficians. But all his reafons 
ings were in vain: James fent for the medicines, and 
they were given him, according to his requeft. Every 
fymptom of his difeafe was immediately augmented, 
and it was foon evident that he could not long fur- 
Vive. James was himfelf very fenfible of his ap- 
ptoaching end, and met the king of terrors with 
amazing fortitude, His prepagations for death were 
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extremely fervent, and he was chiefly affifted in his 
devotions by Jord-keeper Wiliams. When «the 
prince of Wales: was.admitted to:his prefence, to ‘re- 
ceive his laft. advice, he exhorted him to’maintain a 
tender affection for his wife, but-at the fame time -to 
preferve)a conftancy in religion, to.protect the church 
of England, and-to extend his-care-to the unhappy 
family of the Palatine. 


in the twenty-third year of his teign, and the fifty- 


ninth of his age. He had-held the {ceptre of ‘Scot-_ 


Jand-almoft from:his- birth. 


The -charaéterof James -having been drawn ‘by | 
writers of different parties, has been expofed to the | 
oppofite-extremes of ¢alummy and flattery, of fatire 
and, panegyric. ‘Nature-had delineated on his mind | 
the outlines of .tnany excellent qualities, and*feveral | 
virtues; but leaving her work umfinifhed, it was | 


fhaded by the pencil -of vice. His.generofity was 


blended . with profufion, his:learning with pedantry, | 
his «pacific difpofition with pufillanimity, and his | 
friend {hip with boyith fondnefs and folly. No prince» 
ever ruled his paternal dominions with greater equa- | 
nimity than James did Scotland ; but this was before | 
he tafted the cup of fancied power, which intoxicated | 
his brain. aHe was defirous of following the exam- | 
ples.of the princes of the Tudor line; who had made | 
But he | 
did not refleét on the vait difference ‘between ‘their | 
||" he gave feveral inftances that he-wanted neither {pirit 


great breaches in the Englifh conftitution. 


fituation and» his own. Theugnorance, and confe- 


quently the timidity: of the Englifh, was now va- | 


nifhed ; they -were refolved to defend with courage 
what they had acquired ‘by induftry. ‘The whole 
fyftem of property-among them was tiow altered , 
their minds were-enlightened by reading and reflec- 
tion; their principles of government were founded 
o2 the bafis of liberty and moderation ; their thoughts 
wefe now employed on improving foreign commerce 
and.domeftic freedom : they no longer admitted op- 
preffive precedents in ‘former reigns ‘to ‘be fufficiént 
authorities for the: prefent times. -The :doétrine of 
refiftance.was preached: from the pulpit, and-under- 
ftood in parliament, but with fuch reftriétions as left 
fufficient room for a king of England to be at once 
both great and happy. 

The pedantic learning of James made him a cafuift, 
but not a politician, ‘He had not the fmallelt idea of 


that «manly {cience which ‘ennobles fociety, which | 


regulates the -paffions of men in ‘a free ftate, and 
which animates, directs and completes the purpofes 
of public fpirit. 
the difference between liberty and licentioufnefs ; and 


endeavoured to ereét for himfelf, in the minds-of the | 


people, as {trong an opinion ‘of his infallibility, both 


in teligion and politics, as ever the church of Rome | 
had thought to eftablith among her more deluded 


votaries, ‘Nothing gave James greater diftrefs, than 


to hearthat his fubjeéts dared difpute or reafon upon } 
matters which might dead ‘them ‘to afenfe of their 
true intereft.as a people ; and nothing gave him | 
greater pleafure than to ‘hear and decide in the ufelefs | 
ipeculative difputes of {chool-divinity. By purfuing | 
fuch:prepofterous meafures, he made the great duties | 


of a king fubfervient to the idle diftin@ions of a 
pedant; and by-endeavouring to make'a figure asa 
{cholar, he funk into contempt as:aman. 

James ftudied to preferve peace rather than tran- 
quillity, the fhadow rather than the fubftance ; be- 


caufe the genuine bafis of tranquillity is freedom. | 


‘Though she’ had yheld’ the {ceptre:almoft -fixty years, 
without any: fenfible 2reverfe of fortune, yer the life 


of James was-véry uneven. © No prince ever learned | 
more, oryprofitedilefs by experience. He difplayed | 
“very | confiderable abilities while he only filled ‘the 


Scottifh throne’; and by. making a happy choice of 
Cecil:for:his minifter, on the death of queen ‘Eliza- 


beth, gave.a.proof that he knew how to diftinguith 


merit. But ‘Gecil -was mortal ; and hes fucceffors, 
: ¢ > g ’ 


His Tt OR YU OF E-N GLAND. 


In his laf moments’ he'de- | 
clared he died in the religion of the church of Eng} | 
land, .and expired ‘on:the twenty-feventh of March, || 


He was void of all conception of | 


A.D, 1628, 


without his abilities, endeavoured to’ purfue his 
fchemes. ‘This miftake was fatal to James: for 
though no minifter ever entertained more. arbitrary 
notions than Cecil, yet ‘he knew fo well how to mz- 
nage the Englifh, that it was-iefs dangerous for himi 
than for anyother man-to purfue them. James was 
foon convihced of this by experience. The Howards, 
who continued in the miniftry, had not fufficient abi. 
lities to guide the machine of government; the Scot- 
tifh favourites were difagreeable to the nation; and 
thofe whom James trufted ‘wanted either honefty er 
abilities to ferve him. ; 

His prodigality, or rather extravagant profufion, 
rendered him alwavs neceflitous. The commons took 
advantage of it; and finding their affiftance was ab- 
folutely neceffary, they made themfelves his matters. 
One of .his favourites feeing a load of filver carrying 
to the treafury, {aid to a perfon who: {tood near him, 
“* How happy would that.money make me!” The 
king defired to know what-he had been laying, and 
immediately gave him the whole fum, amounting to 
three thoufand pounds. “ You think yourfelf happy, 
faid he ; but ‘I am more‘fo in obliging an honeft-man 
whom I love.” 

James was far from being deftitute of ambition ; 
but his pufillanimity, bath perfonal and political, pre- 
vented him from carrying it to any dangerous height, 
The latter was, perhaps, much ‘ftronger. than the tor- 
mer, though fome:hiftorians have made fear the pre- 
dominant ingredient-in his nature, During his youth, 
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nor refolution in his perfon: -but this political cowar- 
dice had every characteriftic of bafenels, -for he 
trembled moft when he boafted loudeft. » But when 
reflection fucceeded to fear, his good natural ifenfe 
foon convined-him that his fchemes were impracti- 
cable, though his pride always led him to drop thém 
in fuch a manner, that it.expofedi his crown and go- 
vernment to as much danger as if he had purfued 
them. ‘Hence it happened, that among all the con- 
ceffiens he made to his parliament, not one was re- 
ceived with thankfulnefs; they were always con- 
fidered as the refult of prefent convenience, or the 
effects of. fear, 

In 1617, the royal revenues amounted to four/hun- 
dred and. fifty thoufand pounds ; and the extraordi- 


nary f{upplies which he drew frem parliament during 
‘his whole reign, only to-three millions. The value ; 
of the fubfidy was now fo confiderably diminifhed, =~ 


and ithe tax .become fo intirely perfonal, that peo- 
ple only paid it in the counties where they re- 
fided,. though they poffeffed lands in others. The 
parliament was at laft-obliged to abolifh the an- 
cient method, and eftablith a regular land-tax. 
What chiefly diftinguithes the reign of James, is 
the commencement of the'Englith colonies in Ame-+ 
rica, which are now increafed to fuch an amazing 
height of power and grandeur. Queen Elizabeth © * 
had donelittle more than given a name‘to the conti- 
nent of Virginia; and after planting one feeble colo- 
ny, which foon decayed, that country -was entirely 
abandoned. In the year 1€06, Newport carriedover 
a colony, and began a fettlement, which «the com~ 
pany eftablifhed for that purpofe.inLondon and Briftol 
took care to furnifh with every thing neceffary for its 
fuccefs. About three years after, Nargal difcoveftd a 
nearer and more direct paflage to Virginia than had 
hitherto ibeen'known. Hedleft the track of the an- 
cient navigators, whe directed their courfe to the 
fouthward of the tropic, failed weftward by means of _ 
the trade winds, and then-returned to.the northward 
till he-reached the Englith fettkements. Nargal ftood 
direétly for Virginia, and:by that means reached that 
part of ‘North-America in almoft half the time that 
was neteffary by the ancient method. 
James had feven children by his confort, Anne of 
Denmark; but two. of them only furvived him, 
namely, Charles, who fucceeded:him on the throne; 
and Elizabeth, married to the Elector Palatine. 4. 
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A.D. PqAHE death of the late monarch made very. 
1625. little chafige in the cabinet. Buckingham, 
who had obtained the fame aicendency over Charles 
_as he had formerly over James, had filled the court 
. and council with hiscreatures, and all the creat offi- 
cers of ftate-were continued. Some alterations were, 
however, thought neceffary ; but this was not the 
time for carrying the defign into execution. Wil- 
liams, bifhop of Lincoln, keeper of the great feal, 
was no friend to Buckingham, and. the minifter de- 
‘termined to deprive him of his office. Laud, bifhop 
of St. David’s, was afworn enemy to Williams, and 
intrufted with all the fecrets of the cabinet : it was 
by his, direétion that the plan of future adminiftra-. 
tion-was laid. This was, indeed, no eafy tafk , for 
though the great nobility had been paffive during the 
government of James, becaufe they faw among the 
commons a fpirit of liberty which they did not ap- 
prove, yet they were extremely indifferent with re- 
gard to affairs of ftate. They could not bear the 
haughtinefs and infolence of the upftart ‘favourite. 
Though they were friends to the church, they difliked 
the churchmen. | They confidered France and Spain: 
as, in'a manner, playing for the Englifh crown; nor 
were they cordial for forming an alliance with either. 
Though they ‘entertained a proper fenfe of their own 
dignity and importance in the conftitution of their 
country, yet they, thought that both were weakened 
by the vatt increafe of new nobility created by the. 
Stuart family, under pretence of balancing the grow- 
ing power.of the commons. Hence they attended 
the court chiefly through duty: they were often ad- 
mitted to the council, but hardly ever to the cabinet. 
Even the great officers of {tate often oppofed the will 
of the favourite, and were therefore not often trufted. 
The earl of Arundel: ftill continued to abfent himfelf 
from the court; he was umwilling to countenance, by 
his prefence, meafures. he could not approve. The- 
earls of Northumberland and Pembroke followed 
his example, though the latter was chamberlain of 
the houfhold. Lord Lee, treafurer, and lord Mande- 
ville, prefident of the council, under pretence of 
attending the duties of their own offices, concerned 
themfelves very little with the affairs of the cabinet. 
Wefton,. chancellor of the exchequer, was, indeed, 
wholly devoted to the meafures of Buckingham, and | 
had he been on the popular fide of the queftion, | 
might have made a confiderable figure in the ftate , 
but he was known to be at once a fycophant and a 
papift. The earl of Worcefter, lord privy-feal, was 
a generous, good-natured man, and. loved both the 
king and his family, but-he was not turned for bufi- 
nefs. Hence the king found it jo difficult to form 
an adminiftration conformable to the ‘temper and 
views of his two favourites, that notwithttanding 
their hatred of Williams, they were obliged, for fome 
time, to leave the great feal in his cuftody. 
But bufinefs. now engaged the whole. attention of 


Buckingham. The marriage of the king, and an 
attempt to recover the Palatinate, were objects that || 


admitted of no delay; and there was a neceffity for 
the parliament to meet in the fummer. The favourite 
rightly conceived, that the friendfhip of the young 
queen, and of her brother’s court, would he of the 
utmoft importance to him, and he refolved to omit 
nothing in his powér to‘ gain their confidence. The 
death of James had prevented him from carrying 
over Charles’s proxy, but he now prepared: to exe- 
cute that commiffion, and a fquadren of fhips was 
fitted out for bringing over the queen, who had been 


’ 


a 


-heutenants of the feveral counties. 


I. 


| efpoufed, with preat magnificence, in the king’s name, 


by the earls of Carlifle and Holland. 

_ The recovery of the Palatinate was an affair ~of 
much greater ‘difficulty, though the popularity of 
the queen of Bohemia’s caufe was fo great, that every 
obftacle was furmounted : the Englifh were fond of 


“engaging in the eaufe of their favourite princets. 


‘Twelve thoufand men were immediately raifed by the 
ES During thd 
march of thefe troops to Portfmouth, a proclama- 
tion was iffued for putting martial law ineo execution 
againit all who fhould be guilty of fuch riotous pro: 
ceedings as had happened among the foldiers coim-| 
manded by count Mansfeldt.* “The deftination of 
thefe troops was as yet a fecret :’ it was only known 
in general, that they were ‘to ‘be employed in the 
fervice of the Palatinate; and that they might be 
difciplined with greater facility, ‘two. thoufand of 
them were fent into Holland, and their place fup- 
plied with an equal number of veterans from that 
republic: 

Before Buckingham fet out to execute his fplendid 
commiffion in France, he attempted to engage the 
Dutch to enter heartily into the alliance again{t the 
houfe of Auftria. He knew that his matter was 
highly incenfed againft the Hollanders, om account 
of the late maffacre at Amboyna, and ‘that the Eatt- 
India Company was at that time preffing the eovern- 
‘ment for letters of reprifal againft them, But this 
‘was not conformable to the views of Buckingham ; 
he was defirous of engaging as many powers'as pot. 
fible in a confederacy againft the houfe of Auftria, 
He had, therefore, already opened a negotiation with 
the courts of Denmark and Sweden, both well affect. 
ed tothe intereft of the king of Bohemia, Thefe 


powers had promifed to fupply Charles with as many 


troops as would be fufficient to form an army of be- 
tween thirty and forty thoufand men, eight thoufand 
of whom were to be cavalry. 

In the mean time, cardinal Richelieu began to be 
jealous of Buckingham’s greatnefs: he confidered 
that favourite as the only rival he had in Europe. 
it was neither for his own intereft, nor that of his 
matter, to fee-an Englifh minifter form and direét a 
confederacy, which, after humbling the houié of 
Auftria, might preicribe terms te that of Bourbon. 
James had always affected to prevent religien from 
having any thing to do in the quarrel; but Charles 
foon perceived that this was impoffible ; and the ereat 
art of Richelieu confifted in dividing the queftion, by 
making ufe of the power of England in humbling 
the houfe of Auftria, fo far only as it was convenient _ 
to France ; and of the houfe of Auftria in advancing 
the caufe of popery, the common intereft of all the 
catholic powers. He entered’ into this defign with 
infinite addrefs. He placed his owa creatures about 
the perfon of the Enelith queen, and Alled the court 
of Charles with fpies: Al thefe had private inftruc- 
tions to attempt the ruin of Buckingham, by form- 
ing a party again{t him both in the cabinet and the 
parhament. ‘The earl of Holland, who, by his per- 
{on and addrefs, was formed for a court, was firmly 
attached to Buckingham, and had found means to 
penetrate the fecret of Richelieu’s intentions, He 
immediately revealed it to the Engelifh minifter, 
whofe fpirit being as lofty as that of thé cardinal, 
made no fecret of ‘his enmity to Richelieu. 


Buckingham reached Paris on the twenty-fourth 


‘of May; and by his magnificence, {pirit, wit, and 


converiation, attracted the admiration of the French 
Court >. 
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court; and it is certain that their beautiful young 
queen perceived charms in Buckingham which fhe 
could not difcern in her dull, inantmated hufband. 
Buckingham faw. this, and found -hardly any other 
difficulty to his pleafures than decency, and the want 
of time to make regular approaches. Stung with 
jealoufy, proceeding either from love or policy, the 
aughty cardinal not only fought an opportunity to 
furprize and difpatch him in his unlawful amour, 
but alfo to make Lewis fenfiblé of his intended dif- 
honour. But pleafure with Buckingham feldom ex- 
‘cluded bufinefs, and he vigoroufly preffed the con- 
clufion of the league againit the houfe of Auftria. 
Richelieu, however, took care to lengthen out the 
negotiation, by a profufion of pleafures and honours 
‘which were paid the Englifh minifter during the feven 
days he refided at Paris. But Buckingham was not 
eafily impofed upon. He was exafperated at the 
remembrance of his alacrity to oblige a people who 
now fo ungeneroufly requited him, and perceived 
that he was narrowly watched in his amour with the 
queen-confort. Unufed to be controuled in any of 
his. ations, and impetuous in all his. defigns, he 
bore thofe mortifications with the utmoft impatience. 
It is even faid, that he was imprudent enough to 
throw out fome menaces againft the French ; and 
that, upon a very frivolous pretence, he returned 
from Boulogne to Amiens, where he had an interview 
with the queen of France. 

The princefs Henrietta-Maria, now queen of Eng- 
land, was received with great fplendor and affection 
by Charles, who met her at Dover, and conducted 
her to Canterbury, where the marriage was confum- 
mated. And notwithftanding the plague raged dread- 


fully in London, the parliament met at Weftminfter 


on the eighteenth of June, whereCharles opened the 
feffion with a fpeech from the throne. Ie was fimple 
and cordial. He flightly mentioned the occafion he 
had for a fupply, but employed no intrigue to influ- 
ence the members, He would not even allow the 
officers of the crown, who had feats in the houfe, to 
mention any particular fum which might be expected 
by him. Secure of the affection of the commons, 
he was refolved that their bounty fhould be intirely 
their own deed, unafked, unfollicited ; the genuine 
fruit of fincere confidence and regard. 
The bufinefs of the fupply was accordingly taken 
into con§deration: but though they knew that all 
the money granted by the laft parliament had been 
expended on naval and military armaments, and that 
very large anticipations had alfo been made on the 
revenues of the crown: though they were not igno- 
rant that Charles was loaded with a large debt con- 
tracted by his father, that the public revenues were 
hardly fufficient for fupporting the dignity of the 
crown, even under the ordinary charges of govern- 
ment; and that the prefent war, againft the whole 
power of the houfe of Auftria, had been undertaken 
- by their importunate applications and intreaties ; yet 
they thought proper to grant their young monarch 
no more than an hundred and twelve thoufand pounds. 
This extraordinary refolution of the parliament 
was probably oceafioned by the libertine principles 
and conduct of the duke of Buckingham, who was 
now become odious for his vices. The marriage of 
the king with a catholic princefs had alfo too much 
difpleafed the puritans, to render them indulgent to 
the court. . Independently of thefe motives, the 
ptincipal members of the lower houfe extended their 
views to future simes. Perfuaded that the power of 
the crown had been increafed at the expence of the 
liberties of the people, their object was to confine it 
within narrow limits. The neceffities of the prince 
were favourable to their defigns, and of thefe they 
were willing to avail themfelves. The right of the 
commons to grant or refufe the neceffary fupplies, 
they confidered as an infallible means of gaining the 
moft important conceffions. Thefe meafures difcon- 
certed the hopes of the king. He had formed the 
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warmeft expectations of receiving the moft convin- 
cing proofs of the love of his fubjects; but found 
that the fupplies they granted him were, rather a 
mockery of his wants, than a ferious defign of fup- 
porting him in a war which might juftly be ftiled 
their own. 

Aftonifhed at this inadequate fupply, and intirely 
ignorant of the caufe, Charles adjourned the parlia- 
ment to Oxford, on account of the plague, which 
now made the moft dreadful ravages in the capital. 
But the change of place had no influence on the 
commons. Determined to carry their favourite point 
with regard to the prerogative, they abfolutely re- 
fufed to make any addition to the fupply they had 
voted: even the trifling pittance of forty thoufand 
pounds was refufed, though the parliament well 
knew that a fleet and an army were lying-at Portf- 
mouth, in great want of pay and proyifions ; and 
that Buckingham, the admiral, and the treafurer of 
the navy, had advanced, on their own credit, near 
an hundred thoufand pounds for the fea-{ervice. In 
vain were all the arguments of the courtiers to pre- 
vail over the obftinacy of the commons. Governed 
by a fet of men of the moft uncommon capacities, 
and the largeft views ; formed into a regular party, 
and united by fixed aims and projects, it was impof- 
fible to change them from their purpote.. They per- 
fevered in their former refolution, though the honour 


of their country among the potentates of Europe 


demanded very large fupplies. Among thefe leaders 
we may mention the names of Sir Edward Coke; Sir 
Edwin Sandys, Sir Robert Philips, Sir Francis Sey- 
mour, Sir Dudley Diggs, Sir John Elliot, Sir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Mr. Selden, Mr. Pym, all men of 
afpiring genius and independent fortune. 

The king’s notions of the prerogative were, how- 


ever, very different. Full of the lofty notions of 


| monarchical power, Charles, however moderate in 


his temper, confidered the refufal of the-commons 
as of acriminal and traiterous nature; and when he 
reflected that they were afked purely to. fupport a 
war, entered into at their particular requeit, their 
behaviour appeared cruel and deceitful, He actually 
imputed it toa very different principle ; for he could 
not imagine the commons could expect he could carry 
on the war without fupplies. A difcovery was, how- 
ever, now made, which not only furnifhed the com- 
mons with a pretence for their refufal, but alfo in- 


flamed them again{t the court in general, and the 


duke of Buckingham in particular. 

James had, fome time fince, promifed to furnifh 
Lewis, who was deftitute of a naval force, with one 
fhip of war, and feven armed veffels hired from the 
merchants, which the French monarch pretended 
were to be employed againft the Genoefe, the firm 
allies of Spain. Charles was now called upon to 
fulfil the engagement, but the French made no fecret 


that the fhips were to be employed againft the Hugo- | 


nots in the fiege of Rochelle. Vice-admiral Pen- 
nington was on the coaft of France with a fquadron 
of men of war, and received an order to employ his 
fhips in whatever fervice the French ambaffador 
fhould direct, after filling them with foldiers and 
marines, under the command of the duke of Mont- 
morency. This was no fooner known, or rather 
fufpected, than the fhips crews mutinied, and ali, 
except the Vanguard, which Pennington himfelf 
commanded, ftood to fea. The admiral, however, 
went on fhore, and offered to go upon any fervice 


ag 


the French king fhould order him, but refufed to 4 


receive on board any foldiers. This refufal exafpe- 
rated the ambaffador, and he gave him to underftand, 
that he was a prifoner if he did not comply ; and at 
the fame time informed him, that not more than fifty 
or fixty Englifhmen would be employed in the expe~ 
dition. It was in vain for Pennington to remonftrate 


againft the cruelty and injuftice of this proceeding, — 


and to reprefent the uneafinefs of his failors, who 


would not fail to refufe obedience to any fuch com- 4 


mands. 


- 
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mands. The ambaffador, however, was. refolute; 
and Pennington thought it prudent to diffemble his 
real fentiments, that he might recover his fhip. ‘The 
ftratagem fucceeded ; but he was no fooneron board, 
than he abfolutely refuled to leave his fhip. This 


produced a long negotiation between the ambaffador’* 


and the admiral. Protefts were taken again{t the 
latter ; and, in the hearing of his own men, he was 
threatened with the punifhment of death, asa traitor 
to his country. But all the menaces of the French- 


men were in vain; Pennington refufed his com- 


pliance, and returned with his fhips to England. 
He immediately laid the whole tranfaction before the 
council; and received exprefs orders to deliver up 
his own, and all the merchant fhips, to the French 
king. This was accordingly done, but not an Eng- 
lifhman, one gunner only excepted, was found mean 
enough to ferve on board the fleet, under a French 
commiffion, and againft their proteftant brethren. 
Thefe tranfa€tions were no fooner known in parlia- 
ment, thanthe commons fhewed the fame attach- 
ment with the failors for the proteftant religion. They 
even carried their zeal to a height that rendered their 
deliberations at once ridiculous and unjuft. Mon- 
tague, one of the king’s chaplains, publifhed a book, 
which, contrary to the rigid tenets of the puritans, 
faved virtuous catholics, as well as other chriftians, 
from eternal torments. It now became evident that 
thofe great men, who reafoned fo forcibly on the 
danger of the conftitution of their country from the 
increafing power of the crown, could not reafon at 
all on the fubjeét of religion. Montague was ordered 
to be profecuted, a committee was appointed to con- 
fider of the proceedings againft him, and the eccle- 
fiaftic, for having done an important fervice to the 
church of Eneland, by exploding the adopted errors 
of her antagonifts, was ordered into cuftody of the 
ferjeant, and to give bail of two thoufand pounds for 
his appearing at the next feffion. It 1s no wonder 
that Charles was offended at thefe proceedings, and 
that he often put them in mind that they had bufinefs 
of far greater concern to engage their attention. But 
finding all attempts were in vain, the king diflolveda 
parliament from which he had nothing to expect. 
Buckingham had now an arduous and dangerous 
part to act. He was hated by Spain, he was feared 
by France ; he was diftrufted in Holland; he was 
unpopulat in England. The affections of the king, 
and his own afcendency in the cabinet, were all he 
had now to truft to, and he therefore determined to 
increafe his power, by putting more of his friends 
into places of confequence. All the diffimulation of 
Williams could not remove Buckingham’s hatred. 
He was deprived of the feals, and retired to his 
bifhopric with great dejection. Charles had after- 


wards time fufficient to regret the lofs of his able fer- 


vant, when the heats that afterwards flamed out fo 
fatally, and feemed to threaten the deftruction of the 
kingdom. 

But though Buckingham was an enemy to the per- 
fon of Williams, he was in his heart a friend to his 
principles, and was daily more and more convinced 
how impraéticable it was for the government to op- 
pofe the people’s torrent of zeal again{ft popery. The 
earl of Holland continued to be his faithful corref- 
pondent at the French court, and gave him intelli- 
gence how deeply Blanville, the F rench ambaflador, 
was engaged in plotting his deftruction. The duke 
determined to return to France in quality of ambaf- 
fador ; but the queen having been fo incautious in 
her expreffions of her paffion for that nobleman, that 


- Lewis abfolutely refufed to admit him into his. terri- 


tories. This highly exafperated Buckingham, efpe- 
cially as the court of France refufed to fign a fecret 
treaty againft the houfe of Auftria, unlefs Charles 
would employ his forces againft the French protef- 
tants, 
Dettitute of affiftance from parliament, Charles 
was obliged to have recourfe to unconftitutional me- 
thods for raifing money. He iffued privy-feals in 
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‘Edward Cecil, who had commanded tnder count 
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order to obtain the neceffary fum,; but the advan- 
tages he gained by this temporary fupply were more 
than balanced by the difguft it occafioned. By means, 
however, of this fupply he was enabled to fit out a 
fleet of eighty fail, on board of which were ten thou- 
fand foldiers. Buckingham was very unfortunate in 
his choice of the officers. Sir Horace Vere had been 
created a baron of England, and was endowed with 


every talent requifite for the command of this arma- 


ment; but he was no friend to the minifter. Sir 
Mansfeldt, was therefore chofen for that office, and 
immediately created vifcount Wimbledon. Buck- 
ingham could not have made a more unfortunate 
choice. Wimbledon, though a brave field officer, 
knew nothing of fea affairs, The public complained 
loudly that Sir Robert Manfel was neglected ;° but 
but they fhould have remembered that hé was en- 
gaged in the party formed againft the minifter, Nor 
was Buckingham more fortunate in his choice of the 
other officers. The earl of Effex was appointed to 
command under Wimbledon, though there actually 
fubfifted fo great an antipathy between them, . that 
they would have more readily fought with each other 
than againft the enemy. 

The fleet failed on the firft of OGtober, and a 
council of war was held off Cape St. Vincent, in 
order to form a plan for their future operations. The 
earl of Effex naturally gave his voice for attacking 
Cadiz, the fcene of his father’s glory, ahd his pro- 
pofal being accepted, the whole fleet ftood towards 
that port. But by this time ail Spain was alarmed; 
and fo dreadful to the Spaniards was the remernbrance 
of the Englifh valour under queén Elizabeth, that 
their king was ready in perfon to march down at thé 
head. of a royal army to the defence of his coatt. 
When the Englifh reached Cadiz, they found évery 
thing in readinefs to give them. a warm reception, 
and the attack of fort Puntal was given to'the earl of 
Effex.. He advanced with twenty Englifh and five 
Dutch fhips with fuch impetuofity, that the Spanith 
fhipping, which confifted of feventeen ftout fhips 
and eight or ten gallies, fearing the fatal confequence 
of that fort’s being taken, retired to Port Real. The 
fort, however, made a noble defence; and it was 
found impratticable to take it on the fide whete the 
attack was made. Upon this Sir John Burroughs; 
an old Englifh officer, landed with his regiment, and 
driving fome companies of Spanifh infantry, who 
had oppofed his landing back to the fort, the Spanifh 
governor thought proper to furrender. The taking 
of this fort was, however, of no other confequencé 
than as it opened a paffage to Cadiz itfelf, and com- 
manded a large extent of villages and country 
round; but the raw Enelith foldiers could not re- 
fift the temptation of the new Spanifh wines ; they 
drank to excefs, and could not bé brought to 
act with that fpirit and refolution neceffary for 
rendering the expedition fuccefsful. At the fame 
time diffentions prevailed among the officers; and 
difeafes among the foldiers ; fo that any farther fta 
appearing fruitlefs, the troops were reimbarked; and 
the fleet put to fea witha refolution of waiting for 
the Spanifh galleons. But the plague breaking out 
among the feamen and foldiers; Cecil was obliged to 
return to England with infected crews, fickly com- 
panies, a broken reputation, difheartened officers, 
and national difhonour. . 

A.D. 1626. Charles was cfowned on the fecond 
of February with great magnificence, and four days 
after the new parliament met at Weftminfter, the 
king being determined to try once more that regular 
and conftitutional expedient for obtaining a fupply. 
The feffion was opened by the new lord-keepér, Sir 
Thomas Finch, by aconcife fpeech, wherein he ac- 
quainted both houfes, that as his majefty intended the 
feffion fhould be very fhort, he hoped they: would 
make all imaginable difpatch in eranting the fupplies: 


But the commons, without paying any regard to thé 


lord-keeper’s fpeech, began an enquiry into the nas 


Qqqq tional 
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tional grievances, at the very point where they had 
left off the laft feffion, as if the fame men had been 
every where elected, and no time had intervened be- 
tween their laft meeting. 

Had Charles been left to himfelf he would pro- 
bably have fucceeded much better than he did with 
this parliament. For though he had loft nothing - of 
his arbitrary notions, yet the neceflity of his affairs, 
and his clofe engagements on the continent, where 
both his honour and reputation were at ftake, would 
certainly have induced him 'to have made fuch facri- 
fices, as would have brought over to his intereft that 
very fmall number of members, which gave the op- 

ofition the majority. But Charles was now govern- 
ed in ecclefiaftical affairs by Laud, a furious church- 
man, who, rather than give up one point of ufelefs 
ceremony, or immaterial doctrine, was determined 
to hazard the rights of monarchy, and the tranquillity 
of his country. The commons indeed voted a fupply 
of three fubfidies and three fifteenths, and afterwards 
added another fubfidy ; but referved the paffing that 
vote into a law till the end of the feffion : fo that if 
the king refufed to grant them a fufficient time to 
finifh their inquiry into the national grievances, or 
refufed to comply with their demands, he muft ex- 
pect no fupply from the parliament. 
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Ic foon appeared that the whole ftorm was intended — 


againft Buckingham, who was confidered as the 
fource of all the national grievances, Charles fore- 
faw the confequence, and endeavoured to foften the 
inquiries of the commons, by ordering Heath, the 
attorney-general, to fend letters to the judges, en- 


joining them to proceed with more vigour than ever | 


againft the popith recufants. But all orders of that 
kind were miltrufted by the commons ; and an em- 
bargo being at that time laid on all the Englifh fhip- 
ping in France, the commons ordered an inquiry to 
be made into the reafon for fuch ftrange proceedings. 
In anfwer to this inquiry, it was faid, that the French 
had impofed it upon the Englifh, in order to indem- 
nify themfelves for the illegal detention of a fhip 
belonging to Havre-de-Grace, called the St. Peter, 
even after an order had been iffued by the king for 
her releafe. But, upon examination, it appeared that 
there was fufficient reafon for this detention, and the 
inquiry was laid afide. 

The earl of Briftol, who had now taken his feat in 
parliamént, impeached Buckingham, his inveterate 
enemy; and the commons fent up, about the fame 
time, another impeachment. But however odious 
the irregularitiés of the favourite had rendered him, 
they were not fuch as would condemn him as a traitor. 
The commons, however, purfued their defign with 
unwearied attention ; but the members of the council 
of war declining to give any anfwers to the queftions 
put to them by.the commons, it was thought proper 
to put a ftop, for fome time, to the inquiry. 

In the mean time, Charles, preffed by his allies for 
fulfilling his engagements, was very urgent with the 
parliament to-finith the fupplies. The houfe of peers 
candidly declared, that it was neceffary to put the 
nation in a pofture of defence both by fea and land, 
and that count Mansfeldt’s army, and the king’s 
allies, ought to be fupported. Thefe refolutions 
were communicated by the upper to the lower houfe , 
but the commons paid very little attention to them : 
the fupporting their charge againft Buckingham en- 
eroffed all their attentions. In the courfe of this 
debate, Mr. Coke, fon to Sir Edward Coke, faid, 
“Tt was better to die by an enemy than to fuffer at 
home,” and Dr, Turner, a phyfician, propofed the 
following queftions again{ft Buckingham. 

«°z, Whether the duke, being admiral of Eng- 
land, be not the caufe.of the king’s-lofs of his roy- 
alty in the narrow feas? 

¢¢ 9, Whether the unreafonable, exorbitant, and 
immentfe gifts of money and lands beftowed on the 
duke and his relations, be not the caufe of impairing 
the king’s revenue, and impoverifhing the crown? 


«© 3, Whether the multiplicity of offices beftowed 
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on the duke, and his dependents, be not the caufe of 


the ill government of the kingdom? 

«© 4. Whether recufants in general be not fup- 
ported and encouraged by the duke’s mother and 
.father-in-law, being papiits? 

«¢ 5. Whether the fale of honours, offices, places 
of judicature, ecclefiaftical livings, and promotions, 
be not carried on by the duke? : 

«© 6, Whether the duke’s ftaying at home, though 
admiral of the fleet and general of the land army, 
was not the caufe of the mifcarriage of the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz; and whether he gave proper directions 
for executing the defign ?” 

In the midft of this debate, the fpeaker received 
the following letter from the king: 

<< Truity and well-beloved, &c.- 

“ Having aflembled the parliament early in the 
beginning of the year, for the more timely help and 
advice of our people in our great and important 
affairs; and having of late, not only by meffage, 
but alfo of ourfelf, put our houfe of commons in 
mind of our prefling occafions, and of the ‘prefent 
{tate of Chriftendom, wherein they have equal inte- 
reft with us, as well in refpeét to their own former 
engagements, as of the common caufe; we fhall not 
need to tell them with what care and patience we 
have, in the midft of our neceffities, attended their 
refolutions; but becaufe their unfeafonable flownefs 
may produce at home as ill effects as a denial, and 
hazard the whole eftate of things abroad, we have 
thought fit by you, the fpeaker, to let them know, 
that without more lofs of time, we look for a full 
and perfeét anfwer to what they will give for our 
fupply, according to our expectation and their pro- 
mules; wherein, as we prefs for nothing beyond the 
prefent ftate and condition of our fubjects, fo will we 
accept no lefs than is proportional to the greatnefs 
and goodnefs of the caufe,; neither do we prefs them 
to a prefent refolution in this, with a purpofe to pre- 
cipitate their counfels, much lefs to enter upon their 
privileges, but to fhew that it is unfit to depend any 
longer upon uncertainties, whereby the whole weight 
of the affairs of Chriftendom may break in fuddenly 
upon us, to our difhonour and the fhame of this 
nation. And for the bufinefs at home, we command 
you to promife them in our name, that after they 
have fatisfied us in this reafonable demand, we fhall 
not only continue them together at this time fo long 
as the feafon will permit, but call them fhortly again 
to perfect thofe neceflary bufineffés which will be now 
left undone; and now we fhall willingly apply fit 
and feafonable remedies to fuch juft grievances which 
they fhall prefent unto us ina dutiful and mannerly 
manner, without throwing an ill odour upon our 

refent government, or upon the government of our 
late bleffed father ; and if there be yet who defire to 
find fault, we fhall think him the wifeft reprehender 
of our errors paft, who, without reflecting back. 
ward, can give us counfel how to fettle the prefent 
{tate of things, and to provide for the future fafety 
and honour of the kingdom.” 

To enforce the intention of this letter, Sir Edward 
Welton, chancellor of the exchequer, delivered to 
the houfe the following meflage. a3 

‘© 1, That his majefty’s fleet being returned, and 
the viétuals expended, the men muft, of neceffity, 
be difcharged, and their wages paid; otherwife a 
mutiny will be the confequence, which may, at this 
time, prove dangerous. . 


“<2. That his majefty hath fitted out about forty 


fhips, for 4 fecond attempt againft the enemy: thele. 


want only victuals and a few men, but without a 
prefent fupply of money, cannot fail, nor be kept 
together. ' 

‘© 3, That the army afiembled on the coafts muft 


foon be difbanded, if they be not fupplied with vic- - 


tuals and cloaths. | 
“© 4, That if the companies lately fent to Ireland 


be not provided for, inftead of defending that coun+ : 4 


try, they will become the authors of rebellion. 
’ we 5s That 
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“¢ 5. That the feafon for providing healthful vic- 
tuals will be paft, if this month’ be neglected, 

_ “ His mayjefty therefore commanded me to tell 

you, that hedefired to know, without farther delay, 


what fupply you will give him for thefe his -prefent 


occafions, that he may frame his courfe and council. 


accordingly.” 

This meffage contained fuch {trong reafons, that, 
notwithftanding all the arts of the oppofition, and 
the unbounded afcendency the leaders of it had ac- 
quired over the minds of the people, they thought 
proper to join very readily in the following anfwer to 
‘Weilton’s mefiage : 

** Mott gracious fovereien, 

*¢ Your majefty’s moft duriful and loyal fubjects, 
the commons, now affembled in parliament, in all 
humility, prefent unto your royal wifdony this their 
loyal anfwer to the meffage which your majefty was 
pleafed, by the chancellor of your exchequer, to 
fend unto them, defiring to know, without any far- 
ther deferring of time, what fupply they would give 
to your majefty for your prefent and extraordinary 
occafions, that you might form your courfes and 
countels accordingly. irft of all, they moft humbly 
befeech your majeity to know, and reit affured, that 
no prince was ever dearer to his people than your ma- 
jeity ; no people more zealous to maintain and ad- 
vance the honour and greatnefs of their king than 
they, which, as upon all occafions they will be ready 
to exprefs, fo efpecially in fupport of that caufe 
wherein your majefty and your allies are juftly en- 
gaged. And becaufe they cannot doubt but your 
majefty, in your great wifdom, even out of juitice, 
and according to the example of your famous pre- 
deceffors, will be -pleafed gracioufly to accept the 
faithful and neceffary information and advice of your 
‘parliament, which can have no end but the fervice of 
your majefty, and the fafety of your realm, in dif- 
covering the caufes, and propofing the remedies of 
thofe great evils which have occafioned your majefty’s 
wants, and your people’s grief. 

‘« They therefore, in confidence and full affurance 
of redrefs therein, do, with one confent, propofe 
(though, in former time, fuch courfe hath been un- 
 ufed) that they really intend to affift and fupply 
your majefty in fuch a way, and in fo ample a man- 
ner, as may make you fafe at home, and feared a- 
broad ; for the difpatch whereof, they will ufe fuch 
diligence as your majefty’s preffing occafions thall 
require.” 

But notwithftanding this anfwer, inftead of im- 
mediately applying themfelves to finith the bill rela- 
tive to the fubfidies, they ftill purfued their favou- 
rite project again{t Buckingham ; and having voted, 
upon the queries of Dr. Turner, “ that common 
fame was a fufficient ground of accufation by the 
commons,” proceeded to frame regular articles 
againft the minifter. They accufed him “of having 
united many offices in his perfon; of having bought 
two of them; of neglecting to guard the feas, fo 
that many merchant-{fhips had fallen into the hands 
of the enemy ; of delivering fhips to the French 
King, in order to ferve againft the Hugonots; of 
being employed in the fales of honours and offices ; 
of accepting extenfive grants from the crown, of 
procuring many titles of honour for his kindred , 
of adminiftering phyfic to the late king, without 
acquainting his phyficians; of extorting a fum of 
ten thoufand pounds from the Eaft-India Company ; 
and of confifcating fome goods belonging to fome 

French merchants, under pretence of theit being 
the property of the Spaniards.” Among ail thee 
accufations, the two laft only could be regarded as 
of any importance; the reft feem to be frivolous, or 
falfe, or both. But the duke’s anfwer to thefe par- 
ticulars was fo clear and fatisfactory, that it is im- 
poffible to refufe our affent to ir. 

Perceiving that the commons were determined to 
-purfue their own meafures, notwithftanding the 

prefling neceffities of the ftate, Charles- ordered the 
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lord-keeper to forbid the houts meddling any farther 


with his minifter and fervant, Buckingham ; . and 


| ordered them to finifh, in a few days, the bill they had 


begun for the fubfidies; and to make fome addition 
to them, otherwife they muft expect to fit no longer. 
This was the language of an eaftern, rather than 
an Englifh monarch: it tended to deftroy the confti- 
tution, and to reduce Britons to that abject ftate of 
flavery known only in the moft defpotic kingdoms. 
It deftroyed all confidence between the king and his 
parliament. At the fame time, he fent to demand 
fatistaction of Mr. Coke for the words he had fpo- 
ken, and of Dr. Turner for the queries he had pre- 
fented to the commons. The houfe was aftonifhed 
at {uch proceedings; fome were intimidated with 
fear ; fome were filled with indignation; fome with 
true patriotic zeal for a coalition between the king 
and his people; and others, inftigated by a fecret 
ambition, rejoiced at this defpotic language of the 
king, as it tended to throw every thing into con-~ 
fufion. Thefe different paffions produced different 
effects ; and fo many left the committee, that the 
committee was obliged. to refume the chair, and it 
was ordered that no member fhould leave the houfe 
without leave. <i 
The alarming circumftances of the king’s meflage 
were taken into confideration. They faw Charles 
lay down a principle, which, unlefs it could be de- 
ftroyed, rendered it impofMible for parliaments ever 
to reach the guilty head of a minifter who enjoyed 
the favour of his mafter. They prefented a fpirited 
remonitrance to the king, in which they boldly jutfti- 
fied their proceedings againft Buckingham, as being 
founded upon precedents, and confiftent with every 
principle of natural liberty and fafety: and con- 
cluded with putting the king in mind how readily 
they had agreed to grant him a fupply, and requefted 
his majefty not to be prejudiced againft their pro- 
ceedings. But neither thefe meffages nor remon- 
ftrances had any power to withdraw the attention of 
the commons from their favourite project, that of 
fupporting their articles of impeachment againit 
Buckingham ; though they muft have known, that 
few of the articles exhibited againft him contained 
real crimes, and that thefe were impoffible to be 
proved. It is, indeed, furprizing, that men of fuch 
remarkable abilities as the leadets of the houfe of 
commons were, inveterate in their hatred, and keen 
in their purfuit of a favourite minifter, young and 
giddy at his entrance into power, bold and infolent 
in its exercife, unfortunate and difappointed in his 
meafures, fhould find fo little real matter againft him; 
during the {pace of almoft fourteen years. The truth 
is, that Buckingham had always been faithful to his 
mafters; and had been fometimes, to gratify their 
arbitrary inclinations, forced upon meafures his judg- 
ment difapproved; and he had, for fome years; been 
{truggling in vain againft the tide of popular fury. 
The breath of the king, inftead of diffipating, {welled 
the ftorm. It was now agreed to demaid of the lords 
that Buckingham fhould be committed to fafe cuftody. 
When this meflage was delivered to the upper houle, 
the duke addrefied the lords in the following manner: 
“ My lords, 
* Tf I hold my peace, it will argue guilt; if I 
“< fpeak, it will argue boldnefs, when accufed of fo 
** many crimes. Your lordfhips fee what complaints 
«* ate made againft me by the houfe of commons. 
“ How well I ftood in their opinion not long fince, 
‘¢ your lordfhips well know : what I have done fince 
** to lofe their good opinion, I proteft I am intirely 
“ignorant. I cannot fo greatly diftruft my own 
** innocency, and my heart, which abhors guilt, as 
“ to decline any courfe, or court of juftice ; and had 
‘“* they not brought may catfe before your lordfhips, 
** it would have been my own work : they have done 


| “* me a favour, by delivering me out of their hands 


*¢ into thofe of your lordthips. ri 
“ IT will not endeavour to throw any reflection on 


| “ thofe who have taken pains to reprefent me in fo 


¢yile 
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« yile a light; it will be fufficient for me to protet |! 
“« my innocence, which I hope to prove, as the caufe 
< is now before juft judges: I defire that my trial 
“ may be haftened, that I may fuffer no longer than 
<¢ ig abfolutely neceffary: and as my accufers have 
« not been content with my procefs only, but to 
“© prefcribe to your lordfhips the manner of your 
“judgment, and to punifh me before I am heard, I 
« ‘fhall not give way to any of their unjuft demands.” 

About this time, the earl of Suffolk, chancellor 
of the univerfity of Cambridge, died; and Bucking- 
ham, though then under impeachment, was chofen 
in his place. ‘The commions refented, -and loudly 
complained of this affront; but the king was fo far 
from regarding the cenfure of the commons, that he 
wrote a letter to the univerfity, extolling the duke, 
and giving them thanks for his election. 

Two members of the houfe, Sir Dudley Digges, 
and Sir John Elliot, who had been employed as ma- 
nagers of the impeachment againft Buckingham, 
were fent to the Tower. This highly exafperated 
the commons, who immediately declared, that they 
would proceed no farther upon bufinefs till they had 
received fatisfaction with regard to their privileges. 
Charles alledged, as a reafon for this violent mea- 
fure, certain feditious expreffions, which, he faid, had 
dropped from thofe members in their accufation of 
the duke. Upon inquiry, it appeared that no fuch 
exprefiions had been ufed ; upon which the members 
were releafed ; and the king reaped no farther benefit 
from this attempt than to exafperate the houfe ftll 
farther; and to fhew, that notwithftanding his cha- 
racter for folid reflection, he was fometimes capable 
of precipitate indifcretion. 

The example of the houfe of commons was now 
imitated by the peers. They claimed liberty for the 
earl of Arundel, who had been lately fent to the 
Tower. The king made feveral attempts to elude 
the demand of the lords, but was at laft obliged to 
comply, and the earl was accordingly releafed from 
his confinement. 

Charles having complied with the demand of the 
commons, with regard to the difcharge of their mem- 
bers, and even declared that he had been impofed up- 
on, there were no plaufibla reafons for with-holding 
the fupplies. A great majority of the houfe would 
readily have paffed the bill, but were oppofed by 
others who had formed dangerous views: a firm 
coalition between the king and parliament was re- 
pugnant to their intentions. ‘Thefe turbulent mem- 
bers began by intimating, that they had fome doubts 
whether the money would be properly applied, and 
whether there was any real intention of fending out 
the fleet that year. ‘Thefe infinuations were at once 
both groundlefs and malicious, yet many events con- 
curred to render them poffible. The king had as yet 
given them no fatisfaction, nor even an anfwer to 
their remonftrance.. The houfe of peers had refufed 
to proceed againft Buckingham, or even to admit 
that he might be criminal, by fending him to the 
Tower. The French court had made peace with the 
Hugonots, by the mediation of the Englifh ambafla- 
dors: they had paid off, and fent home, the Englifh 
fhips employed in their fervice; they had taken off 
the embargo laid on the Englifh merchantmen, and, 
after renewing the treaty of 1610, feemed entirely 
difpofed to act with vigour againft the houfe of 
Auftria, For this purpofe, Lewis had offered to 
make a diverfion, with twenty-five thoufand men, 
in Germany; and to continue the war, if neceflary, 
for four years to come, provided England would 
enter into the fame engagements; but refufed to be 
concerned any farther againft the houfe of Auftria, 
than the reinftating the palatine, and other deprived 
German princes, in their dominions. From thefe 
circumftances the difcontented members took the 
opportunity of urging, that there would be. no oc- 
cafion for the operations of the fleet, and that the 
houfe ought to be very careful how they granted 
money for that purpofe. Thefe artful fpeeches made 
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a vifible impreffion to the difadvantage of the court, 
and the commons feemed perfuaded that the fupply 
was not neceflary. | Charles endeavoured to quicken 
their proceedings by meflages ; and even proceedect 
fo far as to threaten the commons, that if they did 
not furnifh him with the fupplies, he fhould be 
obliged to have recourfe to “new councils.” This 
language could not be miftaken; but left any of the 
members fhould confider it as ambiguous, Sir Dudley 
Carleton, vice-chamberlain, took fome pains to ex- 
explain it fully. ‘* I pray you confider (fad he) 
& what thefe new councils are. I fear to declare 
«¢ thofe that I conceive, In all chriftian kingdoms 
<< you know that parliaments were formerly in ufe, 
«« by which thofe kingdoms were governed in a 
<¢ moft flourifhing manner; until the monarchs be- 
«© gan to know their own ftrength, and fceing the 
“turbulent fpirit of their parliaments, at length 
“ they, by little and little, began to ftand on their 
‘¢ prerogatives, and at laft overthrew the parliaments 
“‘ throughout Chriftendom, except here only with 
<¢ ys,----Let us be careful, then, to preferve the 
«« king’s good opinion of parliaments, which bring- 
“eth fuch happinefs to this nation, and makes us 
“ envied of, all others, while there is this fweetnefs 
«¢ between his majefty and the commons, left we 
“¢ lofe the repute of a free people by our turbulence 
“in parliament.” Thefe imprudent fuggeftions 
rather gave the commons warning of the defigns 
formed againft them, than ftruck them with terror. 
They confidered a precarious liberty, or that pre- 
ferved by unlimited complaifance,~as no liberty at 
all. They were determined to preferve the fubftance, 
or lofe the fhadow. Inftead, therefore, of paffing 
the bill for the fupplies, they renewed their inquiries 
into grievances ; they ordered the houfe to be called 
over, and all abfent members to be punifhed. 

The never-failing cry of popifh recufants was re- 
vived; and the nation faid to be in danger, from 
their unwearied endeavours to re-eftablith the catholic 
religion in England. But their attack on the reve- 
nues of the crown was the moft dangerous. They 
entered on a remonftrance againft the levying of 
tonnage and poundage without confent of parliament. 
This article, together with the new impofitions laid 
on merchandize by James, conftituted near one half 
of the royal revenues. This attack, therefore, had 
it fucceeded, muft have proved decifive;. and as 
they were not able to fix any legal crime upon Buck- 


ingham, they intended to prefent a petition to his — 


majefty for removing him from _ his perfon and coun- 
cils. To preferve, however, the appearance of mo- 
deration, the fubfidy bill was again read, but kept 
in fuch fufpence as fufficiently indicated, that if all 
the grievances prefented by the commons were not 
removed, the bill would never pafs into a law. 

Alarmed at thefe proceedings, Charles determined 
to diffolve the parliament. The lords endeavoured 
to diffuade him from this refolution, but in vain ; 
the king was determined, and when they petitioned 
him, that he would allow the parliament to fit fome 
time longer, he anfwered, in a very hafty manner, 
«¢ Not a moment longer.” ‘The commons had juft 
finifhed their remonftrance when the king carried his 
threats into execution, by diffolving the parliament, 
before they had completed a fingle act. 

The remonftrance of the commons began with a 
kind of recapitulation of the reafons why the prefent 
and former parliament had been in a manner abor- 
tive, and the whole blame thrown upon Buckingham. 
Among other things they charged him with appointing 
Sir Edward Coke, and feveral other leading members 
again{t him, fheriffs of counties, in order to difqua- 
lify them from ferving their country in parliament ; 
and for fending Mr. Glanvill abroad, as fecretary of 
the fleet, for the fame purpofe. They afterwards 


declared it was their firm refolution to have fignally 


fupported his majefty in the profecution of th¢ war, 
had not all their intentions been blafted by the enor- 


mities of Buckingham, whofe crimes they fum up in — 
the | 
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the following mariner. “ We found; fay they, that 
the moft preffing and comprchenfive mifehief and 
grievance fuffered by the late king, was fundamen- 
tally fettled in the vaft paft power and enormous ac- 
tions of the faidduke, being fuch, by reafon of his 
plurality of offices ; fome procured by ambition, and 
fome by money; exprefsly againft the laws of your 
majefty’s realm; his breach of truft in not guarding 
the feas; his high injuftice in the admiralty ; his ex- 
tortion ; his delivering over the fhips of this kingdom 
into the hands of a foreign prince ;. his procuring the 
compulfory buying of honour for his own gain; his 


‘unexampled exhaufting of the treafures and revenues 


of the kingdom; his tranfcendant prefumption of 
that unhappy application of phyfic to your royal 
father of bieffed memory, fome few days before his 
death ; of thefe and fome other of his offences care- 
fully examined by us, we made a parliamentary 
charge againft him to the’ lords, by your majefty 
afflembled in parliament, there expecting fome re- 
medy by a fpeedy proceeding againft him ; but may 
it pleafe your moft excellent majefty, not only during 
the time of our examination of the matters and of- 
fences of the faid charge, we were oiten. interrupted 
and diverted by meffages, procured, through mifin- 
formation, from your majetty, which with moft hum- 
ble duty and reverence we did ever receive, whence it 
firfi fell out that fo, not only much time was fpent 
among us, before the faid chargé was perfected; but 
alfo within two days after the fame charge was trani- 
mitted by us to the lords, two of our, members, Sir 
Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot, upon untrue 
and malicious informations, privately and againft 
the privilege of parliaments, given to your majeity 
of certain words, weré by your majefty’s command 
committed to clofe imprifonment in the Tower of 
London, their lodgings prefently fearched, and their 


papers taken away ; by reafon whereof not only our 


known privileges of parliament were infringed, but 
we ourfelves, who in full hopes of fpeedy courfe of 
juftice againtt the faid duke, were preparing with all 
dutiful affection to proceed to difpatch the fupply and 
other fervices of your majefty, were wholly, as the 
courfe and privilege of parliament bind us, employed 


for feveral days in taking into confideration the pro- 


“per methods to be purfued for the ratifying and pre- 


ferving the privileges fo infringed.” 

They next complain of the infolence of lord Con- 
way, fecretary of {tate, who had ordered the meffen- 
gers, who, by their warrants, were to have appre- 
hended the members at their lodgings, to feize them 
in the very houfe of commons. This outrage they 
alfo charge upon the duke, as they do all the inter- 
ruptions they received, when they were well difpofed 
to grant the fupply.. They next attack that noble- 
man for procuring himfelf to be elected chancellor 
of the univerfity of Cambridge, becaule, fay they, 
the fame univerfity, having two burgefles. iny parlia- 
ment, did, by the fame burgefies, a few weeks be- 
fore, confent with us in the-charge againft him, for 
his ambition in procuring fuch a plurality of offices; 
fuch was his ambition to fue for it; fuch -was his 
power to make them giveit him, contrary to what 
they had agreed in parliament with all the commons 
of England.” They next charge him ‘¢ with having 
fcreened Montague, anddefpair of being able. to do 
any thing for the public fervice, while Buckingham 
remained in pofleffion of his power, continued. to 
abufe the confidence of his majefty, and enjoyed the 
arbitrary difpofal of rewards and punifhments to all 
ranks of people. They promife to reply to this an- 
{wer to the articles they had. exhibited. againft him. 


They tremble’ to think of the confequences that muft 


attend his majefty’s following» new councils, as he 
had intimated, if, by new councils, he meant to govern 
and raife money without confent of parliament. They 


added, that they had reafon to fear, that this was 


really his meaning, or perhaps that of his minifter, 
“ the rather, fay they, becaufe the fubfidies of ton- 
nage and poundage, which determined on the death 
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of your moft royal. father,-our late. fovereign, and: 
were never payable to any of your majefty’s anceftors, 
but only by a fpecial aft of parliament, and ought 
not to be levied without fuch an act; yet, ever fince 
the beginning of your majefty’s happy reign over us, 
the faid fubfidies have been levied by fome of your 
majefty’s minifters, as if they were ftill due; altho’ 
one parliament hath fince that time been held and: 
diffolved, by procurement of the faid duke; wherein 
no att pafled for the fame fubfidies: Which example 

| is fo much againft the conftant ufe of former times, 
and the known right and liberty of your fubjects, 
that itis an apparent effect of fome new countels, 
given againft the ancient fettled courfe of govern- 
ment of this your majefty’s kingdom, and chiefly 
againft the right of your commons, as if there might 
be any fubfidy; tax, or aid levied upon them, with- 
out their confent in parliament, or contrary to. the 
fettled laws of the kingdom. But if any fuch do fo 
ill ufe an office, as by. the mifreprefentation of the 
ftate and right of your majefty’s loyal fubjects, ad- 
vife any fuch new counfels, as the levying any. aid, 
tax, or fubfidy, among your people, contrary to the 
fettled laws of your kingdom, we cannot, moft gra- 
cious fovereign, but efteem thofe who fhall advife, 
not only as vipers, but pefts to.their king and com, 
monwealth, and alfo capital enemies as well to your 
crown and dignity, as to the commonwealth... And 
we fhall, for our parts, fhew, in parliament, as occa: 
fion ‘may require, and be ready to. declare. their 
offences of this kind fuch, as may be rewarded with 
the higheft punifhment your laws inflict on any offen- 
ders.” yrs 

The conclufion of this remonftrance has fomething 
init very great, and very pathetic. . After laying be- 
fore the king the dangers and miferies which mutt 
attend his continuing to place his confidence: in this 
fingle minifter, they proceed in the following man- 
ner: ‘* Give us then leave, moft dear, fovereign, in 
the name of all the commons of this your kingdom, 
proftrate at the feet of your facred majefty, moft 
humbly to befeech you, even for the honour of 
Almighty God, whofe religion is directly undermined 
by the practice of that party whom this duke fup- 
ports; for your honour, which will. te much -ad- 
vanced in the relieving your people in this their great 
and general grievance; for the honour, fafety; and 
welfare of your, kingdom, which by this means is 
threatened with: almoft unavoidable dangers; and 
for the love which your majefty, .as.a good, and Jov- 
ing father, bears unto your good people, to whont 
we profefs, in the. prefence of Almighty God, the 
fearcher of all hearts, you are as highly efteemed and 
beloved, as ever any of your predeceflors were, that 
you would be gracioufly pleafed to remove this. per- 
fon from having accefs to your facred. prefence, and 
that you would not balance this one man with alt 
thefe things, and with the affairs, of the Chriftian 
world, which do all fuffer, fo far as they have. rela- 
tion to this kingdom, chiefly by his means, — For. we 
proteft to your majetty, and to the whole world, that 
until this perfon be removed from. intermeddling in 
the great affairs of ftate, we are out of hope of. any 
good fuccefs ; and do fear, that whatever maney we 
can or fhallgive, will, through his mifmanagement, 
be turned rather to the hurt and prejudice of this 
your kingdom than otherwife ; as by lamentable ex- 
perience we have found in thofe large fupphies. we 
have formerly and lately given: aye: 

“© Bur no fooner fhall we receive redrefs and relief 
in this, which, of all others, is the moft infupporta- 
ble grievance, but we fhall forthwith proceed to_ac- 
complifh your majefty’s own defire, for fupply ;.and 
likewife, with all chearfulnefs, apply ourielves to the 
perfecting of divers other great things, fuch as we 
think no one parliament in one age can parallel, tend- 
ing to the ftability, wealth, ftrength and honour of this 
yout kingdom, and the fupport of your friends and 
allies abroad: and we doubt not but through God’s 
bleffing, as you are the belt, fo fhall you be the beit 
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beloved and the greateft monarch that éver fat on the 
royal throne of this famous kingdom.” 
Such was the famous remonftrance of this parlia- 
ment. The commons intended to have prefented it 
to the king, but being prevented from carrying their 


defign into execution, they caufed it to be difperfed | 


among the people in juftification of their conduct. 
Charles was no {tranger to its contents, but determin- 
ed not to make the facrifice requefted of him. He 
thought that the great guilt of Buckingham confifted 
in being his friend and favourite. All the other com- 
plaints againft him he confidered as mere pretences. 
A few months before he was ‘the idol of the people ; 
and no new crime had fince been pretended to be dif- 
covered. After the moft diligent enquiry, prompted 
by the greateft malice, the {malleft appearance of 
guilt could not be fixed upon him. What idea, he 
afked, muft all mankind entertain of his honour, 
fhould he facrifice his innocent’ friend to pecuniary 
confiderations ? What farther authority “would he 
entertain in this nation, were he capable, in the very 
beginning of his reign, to give, in fo fignal an in- 
ftance, fuch matter of triumph to his enemies, and, 
difcouragement to his friends? Indeed the whole 
charge againft Buckingham was fo general, that it 
might have been thrown out again{t a virtuous as well 
as a wicked minifter. It was equally abfurd in them 
to fuppofe, that the act of the two members for the 
univerfity of Cambridge, was the act of the univer- 
fity itfelf ; nor did the reprefentatives of that body, 
by agreeing or not agreeing to the charge againft ‘the 
duke, make it more or lefs binding upon the univer- 
fity to approve or difapprove of the fame charge. 
The raifing of tonnage and poundage, without con- 
fent of parliament, was indeed a ftrong and an alarm- 
ing circumftance, and laid, as it were, the axe to the 
root of liberty. An Englifh houfe of commons 
could not, therefore, be too loud upon this head ; 
they acted as true patriots, when, while fuch an ar- 
bitrary meafure was purfuing, they made the poft of 
honour the place’ of danger, and poured out the vials 
of public indignation againft any minifter, guilty or 
not guilty, who fhould dare to ferve a prince that 
avowed fuch dangerous principles, 

The government alfo difperfed a declaration, fhew- 
ing the reafons which induced the king to diffolve the 
two laft parliaments ; but it is one of the weakeft 
pieces ever publifhed by any miniftry. It contains 
nothing in anfwer to thofe {trong facts and principles 
which had been urged by the commons in their remon- 
ftrances , it confifted of particulars which no body 
pretended to deny, namely, That the king by the 
advice of his parliament, had been engaged in a war 
with the houfe of Auftria; that this war had been at- 
tended with great expence ; that he had called the two 
jaft parliaments for A taitiiats him with fupplies for 
carrying on the war; that he had’ preffed them again 
and again for that purpofe ; and that being always 
difappointed in his expectations, he had diffolved 
them. Thefe were facts never difputed ; nor did the 
moft violent oppofers of the court ever deny, that 
the occafions for ftrengthening the hands of his ma- 
jefty were great and urgent. But the true queftions 
were, whether the foreign war was of fo much im- 
portance, as to interpofe between them and every 
thing that ought to be dear to a free people ?, Whe- 


ther they ought to fupport a prince, who threw his | 


favourite into one feale as a_counterpoife againft his 
parliament in the other? Whether this favourite, fole 
and fupreme as he was, might not, when poffeffed of 
money granted by the parliament, make ufe of it to 
rivet thofe chains he was then forging, and to eftablith 
the principles his mafter had avowed ? Charles in all 
his papers and declarations, gave no conftitutional 
fatisfaction as to any one of thofe doubts, and his 
filence admitted of the worit conftruétion. 

The new councils which Charles had threatened 
were now to be tried, in order to fupply his neceffities, 
Had he immediately made peace with Spain, he might 


perhaps have found the neceffary refources to have | 
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fupported the expences of government in times of 
peace. 
than this meafure, nor more agreeable both to his own 
and the national intereft. But befides the treaties 
and engagements which he had entered into with 
Holland and Denmark, the king’s thoughts were at 
this time entirely averfe to pacific counfels.. He was 
determined to carry on the war, and to feed it by open- 
ing the fluices of prerogative. He was always per: 
fuaded that he had much lefs to fear from the piapitts 
than the puritans , and to take away the great objec- 
tion which the latter urged for exclaiming againft the 
violent part of the church of England, he iffued a 
proclamation againft preaching or difputing either for 
or againft the religious tenets of Arminius. It was 
long before Buckingham could gain this poimt ; and 
perhaps no prince ever committed more: folly than 
James and Charles did, in fo long fupporting the 


principles of the Anti-Arminians, contrary to their 


own private opinions, and to the fenfe of almoft 
every man to whom they trufted for the advancement 


| of their meafures. 


The attention of the council was now entirely en- 


| gaged in forming meafures for raifing the fupplies 


neceffary for carrying on the war, and it was refolved 
that the king might continue to levy all thofe duties 
upon goods and merchandize, called by the feveral 
names of cuftoms, fubfidies, and impofts, in the 
fame manner as they had been levied during the late 
reign. 
It was well known that 
nothing could be more difagreeable to the people of 
England, than the leaft attempt to favour popery ; 
yet the king granted a commiffion to the archbifhop 
of York, Sir John Saville, and others, “to treat 
and make compofitions with the faid recufants for all 
forfeitures in not going to church, under fuch con- 
conditions and immunities as they fhall fee meet and 
convenient, according to fuch inftruétions -as his 
majefty hath, or fhall give for that purpofe ; his 
majefty rather defiring their converfion than deftruc- 
tion.” - 

Charles was perfuaded that he could not effe@ a 
more popular action, than to increafe the ftrength of 
the royal navy; and in the commiffien for compound- 
ing with the recufants, he had affigned the neceffity of 
guarding the northern ports, as the reafon for his 
appropriating the compofition money to himfelf. 
Advantage was alfo taken of fome precedents, by no 


means applicable to the prefent times, for charging - 


the fea-ports with certain fums of money for ficting 
out fhips. This demand:fell heavy wpon the'city of 
London, which was ordered to fit out twenty fhips. 
But the king foon perceived that this meafure would 
be attended with fome difficulty. Not only the 
capital, but the deputy-lieutenants and juftices of 
Dorfetfhire, remonftrated ftrongly againft this impo- 
fition, which they conceived to be without precedent. 
This fufficiently fhewed that they were little conver- 
fant in Englifh hiftory; as many precedents occur, 
though they were in themfelves either tyrannical, 
obfolete, or warranted by immediate neceffity. They 
were, however, to be found; and the council con- 
fidering them as fufficient for their purpofe, rejected. 
all petitions, and particularly that of the city of 
London, to have this impofition abated. ; 

To increafe the appearances of neceffity, Charles 
augmented the wages of his failors from fourteen to- 
twenty fhillings a month ; and publifhed feveral pro- 
clamations, giving them other encouragements. At 
the fame time, rigorous directions were iffued for 
putting all the fea-coafts, and the principal fortreffes 
of the kingdom, in a pofture of defence, as if an 
actual invafion or rebellion had already taken place. 
Nothing was feen throughout the kingdom but 
mufters and arrays of forces; and the military law, 
with all its terrors, was fufpended over the heads of 
the aftonifhed people. é | 


It was not, indeed, long’ before Charles had occa-_ 


fion for all thefe precautions, though the event was 
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Nothing could be more eafy in the execution - 


The other proceedings of the government _ 
| were of the fame kind. 
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army towards the Wefer, ‘where he took Minden and 
Hamelin; but upon the approach of count Tilly, 
at the head- of an army of veteran imperialifts; he 
retired towards Ferden, to wait the arrival of. Manf- 
feldt with twelve thoufand Enelifh and Dutch forces. 
While he remained in that fituation, he had feveral 
fkirriifies with the imperialifts, who were ordered to 
keep him fully employed, till the emperor could 
place the crown of Hungary on the head of his eldett 
fon. This coronation exafperated the famous Bethlem 
Gabor, a prince of Tranfylvania, who afpired to the 
throne of Hungary, and propofed to enter into the 
league formed againft the houfe of Auftria. His 
offer was accepted ; and it was agreed that he fhould 
invade Hungary, and be joined by the troops-under 
count Mansfeldt, as foon as he arrived in Silefia. 
But before this could be effetted, the emperor had 
aflembled one army on the Wefer, another under 
the famous Wallenftein on the frontiers of Silefia, 
and a third under count Tilly in Lower Saxony. 
This obliged the king of Denmark to divide his 
army, which, by the junction of Mansfeldt and the 
German princes, was now increafed to fixty thoufand 
men, into three bodies. The firft, commanded by 
duke Chriftian of Brunfwick, was to act upon the 
Wefer; the fecond by Mansfeldt, was to oppofe 
Wallenttein, and, if poffible, force a paffage into 
Silefia; and the third, commanded by the king of 
Denmark in perfon, was to act in the intermediate 
fpace between the other two. The aétive count 
Mansfeldt, in his route to Silefia, made himfelf 
mafter of the whole province of Magdebourg, be- 
fore Wallenftein could come up to Oppofe him, but 


ever, abandon his principal defign, that of penetrat- 
| ing into Silefia, and gaining fome marches upon 
Wallenftein. He was fo induftrious, that he foon 
recruited -his army, which now confilted’ of twenty- 
five thoufand men, and advanced, at theif head, to 
join Bethlem Gabor. But that prince, upon the firft 
news of Mansfeldt’s defeat, made peace with the 
emperor. This behaviour fo greatly difzufted Manf- 
feldt, that he refigned the command of his troops to 
duke Erneft of Saxe Weimar, and retired to Buda, 
whence he fet out for Venice, but died on his journey 
in an obfcure village of Dalmatia. About the fame 
time, the brave duke Chriftian of Brunfwick, who 
commanded another divifion of the confederate army, 
paid the debt of nature ; and foon after, the duke of 
Saxe Weimar, Mansfelde’s fucceffor. The lofs of 
thofe three great generals was irreparable to the con- 
federates, whofe hopes now intirely centered in the 
king of Denmark. Tilly, who had ‘all this time 
watched the motions of that prince, had now retaken 
Minden and fome other places, but was very near 
being furprized in his camp by the king of Denmark, 


at a tine when he thought that prince was at thirty |] 
| aeainft the houfe of Auftria, he ought to revive the 


leagues diftance. But Tilly, after making a mafterly 
retreat, was reinforced by fo gteat a body of veterans, 
that the king of Denmark, who had no great opinion 
of his own new-raifed troops, would, in his turn, 
have gladly declined a battle; but this was impofible. 
The conteft was very bloody, but ended in favour of 
the imperial general, and the king was obliged to 
retire, with the lofs of his baggage and artillery, to- 


wards Holftein. Three thoufand men of the con- | 


" féderate army were flain on the field of battle, and 
three thoufand taken prifonets. 


Charles no fooner heard of the defeat of the king | 
of Denmark, than he redoubled his endeavours to | 


obtain fupplies. He had fent a fquadron of fhips to 
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not, perhaps, forefeen.. He had paid'the king of 
Denmark large fubfidies; and that prince, by his’ 
encouragement, having, for fome time, acted as the 
patron of the Germanic liberty, had marched his: 


| France and Spain. 
being ftopped by general Altringer at Deffau upon | 
the Elbe, Wallenftein had time to march to the relief | 
of the place; and falling upon his army, obliged 
Mansfeldt to retire, with the lofs of the greater part | 
of his infantry, bageage and artillery, into the mar- |} 
quifate of Brandenburgh. Mansfeldt did not, how- |} 
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lie at the mouth of the Elbe; to prevent the Spaniards 


Satine . i Sank 
from furnifhing themfelves with naval ftores from 


that country. But this not only exafperated the 


Hamburghers, whofe commerce was thereby greatly 
leflened, but the attempt itfelf was ineffectual, be- 
caufe the enemy was fupplied from Lubec; and the 
paflage of the Sound was left open. The fquadron 
was therefore recalled at the interceffion of the Ham- 
burgh metchants. The public did not fail to make 
their own reflections upon thefe inconfiftent difpo- 
fitions of the court; for either the deftination of the 
fquadron had been. improper; or the recalling of it 
impolitic, . 

But the truth is, the obje&t of Buckirigham’s  re- 
fentment was changed. Befides his paffion for the 
young queen of France, and his refentment at. the 
refufal of Lewis to receive him as~ambaffador, he 
had the greateft reafons to watch the conduct of car- 
dinal Richelieu. . The proteftants of France had 
accepted the peace, under the guaranty of the king 
of England. | By concluding this treaty, Charles 
committed a gréat political error: He gave peace to 
France, hoping that France would then join him 
againft the Spaniards; but he wds deceived. Inftead 
of fulfilling their promifes, they made ufe of this 
tranquillity, as an argument for extorting advanta- 
geous terms from Spain. Richelieu; the better to 
conceal his réal intentions from the allies during this 
negotiation, had procured the prince of Piedmont 
to be appointed lieutertant-general of the French 
armies in foreign parts: preparations were made in 
every province of France; and it was expected that 
the ftorm; which had been fo long gathering, would 
foon burft upon the houfe of Auftria. But no fuch 
thing was intended : for, ina few days, it was pub- 
licly known, that a peace had been concluded between 
This perfidious condué& taifed 
Richelieu many enemies, particularly the duke of 
Savoy, and the duke of Orleans, brother to the king. 
The former was now left expofed to the vengeance 
of the Spaniards; and the latter, for reafons foreign 
to this hiftory, :was more exafperated againft the mi- 
nifter than ever. But Richelieu’s fortune rofe fuperior 
to all difficulties. Fearful of a correfpondence’ be- 
tween England and the duke de Vendome, governor 
of Britany, which lay fo convenient for a defcent 
from England, he prevailed upon Lewis to under- 
take a journey into that province, where he caufed 
the duke of Vendéme to be arrefted. - But the moft 
active agent againft Richelieu was the abbot of. 
Scaglia, ambafiador in England from the duke of 
Savoy, a teftlefs, intriguing minifter, who hated 


Richelieu, and was now become very intimate with 


Buckingham. This produced a fecret correfpon- 
dence between England, the court of Savoy, and 
the duke of Rohan, head of the French Hugonots, 
who were now convinced that all the great prepara- 
tions in France were intended againft Rochelle, the 
principal place in their poffeffion, 

It was not difficult for the abbot of Scaglia; by 
the affiftance of Buckingham, and the duke of Sou- 
bife, who managed the affairs of the French Hugo- 
nots in England, to infpire Charles with a contemp- 
tiblé opinion of the duplicity of the French court ; 
and to perfuade him, that having now loft all hopes 
of prévailing upon Lewis to join in the alliance 


ancient policy of England, in preventing the total 
ruin of the Hugonots. The abbot gave him the 


-ftrongeft affurances of his mafter’s friendfhip and 


affiftance; and it was accordingly deterinined to fup- 
port the proteftants of France. 

But fupplies were wanting to pay both the fleet 
and the army ; the neceffities of Charles increafed as 
hig extenfive engagements were augmented. It was 


theréfore detetminéd to’ have recourfe to a general 


| loan, in which every mani was to be affeffed accord- 


ine to thé rolls. of the laft fubfidy. But this ex- 
pedient anfwered not the intentions of the minifter : 
the people refufed to fubferibe to the loan, ei 

whole 
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whole country became afcene.of :confufion.. Among 
other articlés of fecret inftruétion,. the commifficners 
appointed to levy thefe loans-were enjoined, *< Hf any 
‘“< man fhall refufe to lend, and hall make delays or 
“ excufes, and perfift in his obftinacy, that they 
“ examine him upon oath,;, whether he has been 
‘* dealt with to deny or refute to lend, or make any 
“ excute for not lending? Who has dealt with him, 
“« and what fpeeches or perfuafions were ufed for that 
“¢ purpofe? And that they alfo charge every fuch 
“¢ perion in his majefty’s name, upon his allegiance, 
* not to difclofe to any one what his anfwer was.” 
It is aftonifhing that the king could be prevailed 
upon to fuffer fo impracticable an attempt to be 
made by his officers. A very little reflection would 
have been abundantly fufficient to ‘have convinced 
him, that the fecrecy he enjoined was impoffible ; 
and that fo violent an inquifitorial power could not 
fail of exciting the indignation of his fubjects. 

The confequence was’ what might ‘naturally be 
expected... The principal leaders in the late parlia- 
ment, and others who had adopted their fentiments, 
refufed to fubmit to. an impofition not agreed to by 
the legiflature. 
prifon; the goals were filled with illuftrious offenders. 
All who petitioned the clemency of the king were 
releafed; but five gentlemen, Sir Thomas Darnel, 
Sir John Corbet; Sir Walter Earl, Sir John Heven- 
ingham, and Sir Edmund Hambden, not only re- 
fuled to follicit the clemency of his majefty, but 
boldly demanded their releafement, not as a favour 
from the court, but asa right derived from the laws 
of their country. The queftion was at laft folemnly 
argued in the court of King’s-bench, when it ap- 
peared, beyond contradiétion, that the perfonal liberty 
of the fubjeét had been fecured againft the arbitrary 
power of the crown by fix feveral acts of parliament, 
befides an article of the great charter itfelf, the moft 
facred foundation of :the laws and conftitution of 
England. The judges, however, thought proper to 
remand the gentlemen to their prifons, though they 
refufed to enter a general judgment, that no bail 
could be granted upon a commitment of the king or 
council. But liberty lofes not her nature by confine- 
ment: her voice was heard. from all quarters of the 


kingdom, and became much louder than thofe of: 


venal purfuivants, who fpread the king’s proclama- 
tions to excite terrors. 

Nor was imprifonment the only engine employed 
by the government to force the people to fubmit to 
the arbitrary orders ‘of the court: recourfe was alfo 
had to religious:prejudices: the duty of unlimited 
obedience was preached from the pulpit.. Manwaring, 
one of his majefty’s chaplains, diftinguifhed himfelf 
on this occafion. . Among other curious paffages in 
his elaborate difcourfes, the following are remark- 
able: “ That the king is not bound. to obferve the 
** laws of the realm, concerning the fubjects rights 
‘¢ and liberties ; but that his royal will and command 
in impofing loans and taxes, without the common 


** confent of parliament, is fufficient’ to oblige the | 


“* confcience of the fubje&, under pain of eternal 
‘* damnation, That thofe who refufed to pay this 
** loan, offended againft the law of God, and the 
kking’s fupreme authority, and became guilty of 
‘‘ impiety, difloyalty, and rebellion. That the.au- 
“* thority of parliament is not neceffary for the raifing 
‘* of aids and fubfidies; and that the flow proceed- 
* ings of fuch numerous affemblies are not: fitted for 
‘ the fupply of the ftate’s urgent neceffities, but 
would rather occafion many impediments to the 
“« jutt defigns of princes.” Sibthorpe was another 
‘divine that exerted all his abilities in recommending 
the fame flavith tenets, Abbot, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, refufed to licenfe thefe fermons. This was 
confidered as fo heinous an offence, that the prelate 
was fulpended from the exercife of his office, and 
confined to one of his country-feats. This fequeftra- 
tion and confinement of the firft peer and prelate of 
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Moft of them were thrown into — 
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England, were alarming’ monuments of Bucking- 
ham’s power over the mind of his mafter. The 
archbifhop had always aéted with the createft mode- 
ration, and was confidered by the public as a fincere 
friend to the liberties of his country; but he could 
never be brought to offer incenfe to the favourite 
minifter, and this marked him out as an object of 
difgrace. ; 

Even an indifference in the ferviee of defpotic 
purpofes was now confidered as criminal by the go- 
vernment. Sir Randal Carew was removed from his 
poft of lord chief juftice of the King’s-bench for his 
coldnefs in promoting the loan; and Williams, the 
late lord-keeper, whofe great abilities had rendered 
him a favourite of the people, was not fuffered to 
enjoy the retirement he had chofen. He was con- 
fidered as an encaurager of the puritans; for every 
perfon' who favoured the caufe of liberty, whatever 
his religious tenets might be, was branded with that 
epithet, and was confidered by the minifter as an 
enemy to the government. 

While the people were thus haraffed with perfecu- 
tions with regard to the loan, vigorous preparations 
were making for covering the feas with armaments, 
The duke of Soubife, who was then in England, 


received a commiffion from. Charles for employing © 


the fhips fitted out by the Hugonots in his fervice, 
and for cruifing on the Spaniards. This occafioned 
great confufion in the bufinefs of the Englifh, admi- 
ralty, where it was difficult to diftinguifh between the 
prizes made by the Englifh and thofe taken by the 
French proteftants. 

A.D. 1627. The French court was in a very bad 
condition to fupport a war againft England. but all 
the catholics in the kingdom were united, and de- 
firous of exerting all their power again{t the enemies 
of their religion.» On the other hand, the unpopu- 
larity of Buckingham, the high exertion of the pre- 
rogative, and the imprifonment of fome of the wor- 
thieft men in England, rendered the fincereft inten- 
tions of Charles diftrufted; nothing could be ex- 
pected from the efforts of a nation divided within 
itfelf. A fleet of one hundred fail, having on board 
an army of feven thoufand men, were fitted out. for 
the invafion of France; and both intrufted to the 
command of the duke of Buckingham, though he 
was wholly unacquainted both with the land and fea- 
fervice. ‘ 

The fleet appeared before Rochelle ; but the inha- 


bitants of that city were then divided into two fac- - 


tions, one for the court of France, and the other for 
the Englifh. The former endeayoured to perfuade 
the people, that if the Englith were admitted into the 
town, they would, by their great fuperiority at fea, 
{eize the government, and keep poffeffion of the 
place in defiance of the whole power of France. 
The latter, which was headed. by the mother and 


fitter of the dukes of Rohan and Soubife, oppofed - 


thefe affertions ; declaring that the Englifh were their 
friends, and were come to fupport tieir religious 
privileges. The French party, however, prevailed, 
and it was determined not to admit the Englifh. 
Buckingham, who was furprized that the gates were 
not. opened, fent Soubife and Sir William Beecher 
afhore, but it was not without difficulty they were 
permitted to enter the gates. The council was im- 


mediately affembled, and Soubife did every thing in — 


his power to perfuade them of the friendly intentions 
of the Englifh monarch, and that he had fitted out 
this large and expenfive armament purely for their 
fervice. The council, however, thought proper to 


decline the proffered affiftance, under pretence that — 


they could not determine on an affair of fuch im- 
portance without confulting the whole body of the 
Hugonots. Exafperated at this refufal, Bucking- 
ham determined to make a defcent on the ifland of 
Rhé. It had before been agreed between Soubife 
and Buckingham, that the Englifh’ fhould land on 
Oleron, a fertile and then defencelefs ifland, where 

refrefhments 


etn 
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refrefhments of every kind might be eafily procured; 
’ and the troops in no danger of any attack from. the 
enemy. But the Englith general thought. proper. to 
alter this plan of operations, and ftood immediately 
-for the ifland of Rhé, then well garrifoned and forti: 
fed. Had the military abilities of Buckingham been 
_equal to his perfonal courage, he might have acquired 
immortal honour both to himfelf and his country. 
Thoyras, the French general, who commanded in the 
ifland, no fooner perceived the Englith were prepar- 
ing to land, than he drew out his forces to oppofe 
them ; but imagining the firft debarkation was, only 
a feint to draw his attention to that quarter, while the 
main body of the Englifh army was landed-at ano- 
ther, he thought it imprudent to attack them, till 
they were followed by greater numbers. Thoyras 
now perceived his miftake, and marched immediately 
to give them battle; but the Envlith volunteers 
jumping afhore, and performing wonders in their own 
perfons, fo animated the foldiers, that they preffed 
forward with the utmoft intrepidity, and put the 
enemy to flight, though far fuperior in numbers, 
Sobife, who was an excellent foldier, advifed 
Buckingham to purfue his victory, and. immediately 
attack the caftle of St. Martin’s, Had this prudent 
advice been followed, there is the greateft reafon to 
think that the attempt would have fucceeded ; but 
Buckingham pretended that it would be imprudent 
to march his troops again{t that fortrefs, till. intelh- 
gence could be procured of the ftrength of the _ene- 
my, By this dilatory method of proceeding five days 
were loft tothe Enelifh, and that lofs was irretrieva- 
ble. He alfo neglected to take fort Prie, which was 
then but meanly garrifoned, and being fituated on 


the fhore, would have afforded an excellent retreat, | 


in cafe of accident, to the Englith. 

At laft, on the twenty-feventh of July, he opened 
his trenches before St. Martins, and was fo confident 
of fuccefs, that he affured the king by exprefs, he 
would be mafter of the caftle in eight days time. This 
occafioned a ridiculous proclamation to be publifhed 
in England, for encouraging people to tranfport 
themfelyes and their families to the ifland of Rhé. 
But Buckingham was not born to fhine in a camp. 
Though determined to ftarve the garrifon into a fur- 
render, he took fo little care to guard the feas, that 
the French found means to throw ammunition and 
provifions into the place. 

Buckingham now perceived that the taking the 
caftle would not be fo eafy a tafk as he imagined, and 
endeavoured to make himfelf mafter of fort Prie , 
but the garrifon had been reinforced, and the attempt 
mifcarried. The French had now in the ifland an 
army, under the command of marfhal Schomberg, 
fuperior in numbers to that of the Englifh, and 
Buckingham determined to make an attack upon the 
place, in order to put an end to the fiege by one def- 
‘perate attempt. He had been informed by fome 
French deferters, that there were no more than eight 
-hundred foldiers in the caftle, and that the courtin 
towards the fea was but poorly, fortified. It was 
therefore refolved to ftorm the courtin without at- 
tempting to make any breach in the wall. The army 
was accordingly divided into two bodies, one of which 
was to attack the caftle on the land fide, and the 
other on the fea, The latter was the principal attack, 
and it was propofed to mount the courtin with their 
fcaling-ladders. But the meafures were fo improperly 
taken, that there were no hopes of fuccels. The 
French immediately perceived their intention, and 
tuffered them to advance to the foot of the courtin, 
where the Englifh foon perceived their ladders were 
too fhort for fcaling the wall. They behaved, how- 
ever, in both attacks with amazing intrepidity, but 
were at laft obliged to retreat with the lofs of five 
hundred men killed, and fifty taken prifoners. 

The French were, however, convinced by this {pe- 
cimen of Britifa valour, that it would be dangerous 
~ toattack them in an open field ; Schomberg did not 

chufe to prefs clofely fo brave an enemy. After this 
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| few particular men may gtherwife endanger. 
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mifcarriage it,was fufficiently evident that any farther 
attack upon the caftle would be the height of impru- 
dence ;,and Buckingham accordingly began his march 
in,excellent order towards his fhips, intending to pafs 
through a hollow way, the only paffage by which he 
could retreat.. The French army under. marfhal 
Schomberg followed him at a diftance. Buckingham 
perceived it, and offered the marfhal battle, which he 
declined,, and, the Englifh continued théir march 
towards the hollow-way, their rear, by fome ftrange 
neglect, confifting only of the infignificant guard of 
eighty horfe. When the Englifh had advanced a 
confiderable diftance in the hollow-way, théy were 
attacked by the French cavalry, who forced the Eng- 
lifh rear-guard to break the ranks of their own men, 
and there being no room for the foremoft battalions ta 
form, a general rout enfued, But they had no fooner 
paffed the hollow-way, than they faced about and oncé 
more offered the marfhal battle, notwithftanding the 
great lofs they had fuftained. Schomberg was too 
prudent to venture a general engagement; he retired 
with his army, and Buckingham embarked his forces; 
after lofing near two thirds of his army. 
Thus ended an expedition which totally difcredited 
Buckingham, both as an admiral and a foldier; he 
acquired no praife but that vulgar one of courage and 
perfonal bravery. If he was unpopular before, he 
was now detélted by the people , the enemy triumph- 
ed in the narrow feas, and infulted the Englifh in 
their own harbours. The inhabitants of Rochelle; 
who had declared for the Englith, were tow in 
the moft dreadful fituation. They were threatened 
with an immediate fiege from their enraged matter, 
and had expended great pat of their provifions in 
fubfifting Buckingham’s forces on the ifland of Rhé. 
The deputies from-that city were loud in their com- 
plaints; but fo greatly was Charles infatuated with 
Buckingham, that all their initances joined with the 
general voice of his people, could not prevail upon 

him to cenfure his conduét. wert 
It was, however, fufficiently apparent, that fome- 
thing muft be done to filence the clamours of the 
people. They believed their liberties had been ravifh- 
ed from them, and illegal taxes extorted. They faw 
their commerce daily declining, and the military ho- 
nours tranfmitted to them by their anceftors, fhame- 
fully ftained by two ill-concerted and unfuccefsful 
expeditions, They dreaded the calamities of a war 
carried on againft two of the moft powerful king- 
doms in Europe, and feared for their domeftic fafety 
from the general clamour excited in every part of the 
nation. . Thefe evils were folely afcribed to the obfti- 
nacy of the king in adhering to the countels of 
Buckingham, whofe abilities were far from deferving 
fuch implicit confidence. The only expedient that 
offered to relieve the government from this embarraf- 
fing fituation, was that of calling a parliament. It 
was expected that the mifcarriage of the attempt 
upon Rhé would be feverely cenfured, and the duke’s 
conduét made the fubject of the clofeft ferutiny, . Sir 
Robert Cotton therefore adviled his majelty, that 
Buckingham fhould make a motion in the council for 
affembling the parliament; hoping that by his ap- 
pearing to favour a meafure fo highly agreeable to the 
people, his former faults would be forgotten, and 
that inftead of a tyrant and oppreffor, he would be 
confidered as the deliverer of hiscountry, =, 
A.D. 1628. The parliament affembled on the 
feventeenth of March, and was opened by a fpeech 
from the throne, in which the king very pathetically 
enumerated the neceffities of the government, and 
required the affiftance of his patliament , but con- 
cluded with fairly telling the commons, “‘ that if they 
did not do their duty in contributing to the neceffities 
of the ftate, he mutt,*in difcharge of his confcience, 
ufe thofe other means which God had ptit into his 
hands, in order to fave that, which the follies of a 
Take 
not this as a threatening, added he, for I fcorn to 
threaten any but my equals; but as an admonition 
SitTr ; from, 
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from him, who, by nature and duty, has moft care 
‘of your prefervation and profperity.” | 

When Charles had finifhed his fpeech, the lord- 
keeper, by the king’s command, laid before the houfe 
the {tate of affairs in Europe, and the motives which 
induced the king to attempt the reduction of the dan- 
‘gerous power of the houfe of Auttria, and to inter- 
pofe between the French king and his proteftant fub- 
jeéts. He obferved that the powers which ufed to 
balance the alarming greatnefs of the houfe of Auttria, 
were now otherwife employed ; the Turk in an A fia- 
tic war, and the Swede in a war with Poland, fer- 
mented by Spain ; that the king of Denmark was 
already ftripped of great part of his dominions, and 
the houfe of Auftria on the point of being mafters of 
all the fea-coafts between Dantzick and Embden : 
that they were arming all the fhips they can procure 
in the Baltic feas, and endeavouring to engage the 
Hans Towns in their quarrel, in order to deprive the 
Enzlith of the Eaftland trade, and make themfelves 
matters of the fea, without ftriking a blow: that the 
fleets of France and Spain, were preparing in con- 
junétion to ruin our fifhery, and to render it dangerous 
for our merchant fhips to pafs from one part of the 
kingdom to another : that-a large armament was fit- 
ting out at Lifbon, inorder, as there ts the greateft 
reafon to fear, to make a defcent either jp England or 
Ireland. He then ftrongly recommended unity, as 
the only means of difappointing the intentions of the 
enemy, and preffed them in the moft earneft manner 
to affift the government, as the moft conftitutional 
method of impofing.the neceffary taxes. “ This way 
‘© of parliamentary fupplies, added he, as his ma- 
« yefty told you, he hath chofen, not as the only way, 
‘but as the fitteft; not becaufe he is deftitute of 
“ others, but becaufe it is moft agreeable to the 
“ goodnefs of his own moft gracious difpofition, and 
© to the defire and weal of his people. If this be 
“ deferred, neceffity and the fword of the enemy 
‘© make way to others. Remember his majefty’s ad- 
‘“* monition, I fay remember it.” 

Though the members of this parliament were men 
of the fame independent fpirit with their predeceffors, 
and poffeffed of fuch large eftates, that it was com- 
puted their riches furpaffed three times that of 
the houfe of peers; though they were all inflamed 
with the love of liberty, and many of them had fuf- 
fered by the violent meafures of the government; yet 
they entered upon bufinefs with great temper and de- 
corum. They feared that the king, difgufted with 
popular affemblies, wanted only a fair pretence, of- 
fered by any incident or undutiful behaviour of the 
mémbers, to govern alone with a defpotic power; 
and fhould that ever happen, no. remedy could be 
hoped for, but from infurre¢tion and civil war, of 
which the iffue would be extremely uncertain, and 
muft, at allevents, prove infinitely diftreffing to the 
whole nation. Decency of conduct was therefore ab- 
folutely neceffary to carry on the great work of refor- 
mation in the government, and to pafs fome laws 
which mizht fecure the privileges of parliament, and 
the liberties of the people. 

But though the popular leaders had prefcribed a 
decent conduét to themfelves, they did not propofe to 
fuffer calmly the grievances under which the nation 
had lately groaned. ‘They knew that the conftitution 
of, their country was at ftake, and that every effort 
muft be exerted in its defence. The cry of liberty 
was therefore echoed in the houfe of commons as it 
had anciently been in the Roman fenate. 
*« called here by his majefty, faid Sir Francis Sey- 
-*© mour, to give him faithful counfel, fuch as may 
** conduce to his honour and dignity, and we ought 
to do it without flattery. Weare fent here by the 
people to deliver them from their grievances, and 
we Ought to do it without fear. Not to be difpofed 
to part with life and fortune when the intereft of 
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‘to fuffer our property to be taken from us, incon- 
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our king and country required the facrifice, were | 
not to be good fubjeéts ; but, on the other hand, | 
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< fitently with liberty, our inclination, and the laws 
“ of our country, this were to be flaves. While we 
<< oppofe fuch encroachments we tread only. in the 
“ fteps of our great anceftors, who always preferred 


“< the public to their private intereft, nay even to 


“their very lives. It will be the higheft injury to 
“ ourfelves, to our pofterity, to our confciences, if 
*¢ we forego this claim and pretenfion.” 

“ T can live, faid Sir Robert Phillips, though 
“© another, who has no right, be joined with me, 
“ nay, I can live, though burthened with impofitions, 
‘¢ beyond what at prefent I labour under: but to have 
‘ my liberty, which is the foul of my life, ravifhed 
“ from me; to have my perfon pent up in a goa), 
“< without relief from law, and to be fo adjudged, 
“ OQ! improvident anceftors! O! unwife forefa- 
“ thers! tobe fo careful in providing for the quiet 
“ poffeffion of our lands, and the liberties of parlia- 


“¢ ment; and, at the fame time, to neglect our per- » 
“¢ fonal liberty, and fuffer us to lie in prifon during 


“© pleafure, without redrefs or remedy! If this be 
“ Jaw, why do we talk of liberties? Why trouble 
“ ourfelyes with difputes about a conttitution, fran- 
“¢ chifes, property of goods, and the like? What 
‘© may any man call his own, if not the liberty of his 
perfon ?” 
« The fame evil, added Sir Thomas Wentworth, 
“¢ affeéts the king and the people, and the fame re- 
“© medy muft heal it.. We are to defend,—what? 
*¢ —-any new object ?=-no—our ancient, our legiti- 
“¢ mate, or vital liberties; we muft confirm the laws 
“© eftablifhed by our anceftors ; we muft put fuch a 
‘“* feal to them, as no licentious {pirit fhall dare to 
“* break.” The whole houfe agreed in thefe noble 
and generous fentiments ; even the court party them- 
felves did not pretend to offer any thing but the plea 
of neceffity in defence of the late meafures purfued 
by the miniftry, and to which the king had been re. 
duced by the obftinacy of the two laft parliaments. 
No oppofition was therefore made to a vote againft 
arbitrary imprifonments and forced loans. This 
being paffed, the houfe unanimoufly voted the king 
five fubfidies. This fupply, though not equal to his 
wants, fatisfied his majefty, and even the tears of af- 
fection ftarted from his eyes, when he was informed 
of this conceffion in the commons, 

But though the fupply was voted, the bill necef- 
fary to give it the force of a law was not yet pafied, 
and the commons, in order to have time fufficient to 


confider the grievances of the nation, appointed a 


committee to prepare the model of fo important a 
ftatute, before any draught of it was laid before the 
houfe. Some of the commons were, indeed, for 
paffing the fubfidy bill with as much expedition as 
the nature of the fubjeét would admit, before the 
grievances of the kingdom were taken into confidera- 


| tion ; but this was oppofed by others with all the en- 


thufiaftic warmth of true patriotic zeal. Mr. Cref- 
well, a young gentleman of the law, delivered his 
fentiments in a very mafterly manner, “ Give me 
** leave, faid he, to refemble juftice to Nebuchad- 
“ nezzar’s tree; for fhe is fo great that fhe fhades at 
once the palace of the prince, the houfe of the 
noble and the cottage of the beggar. If therefore 


irrefiftible violator of laws, hath: fo bruifed any 
part of the branches of this tree, that either our 
perfons, goods, or poffeffions have not the fame 
fhelter as before, let us not, for that reafon, neg- 
leé&t the root of this lovely plant; but rather ufe 
every poffible endeavour to apply to it frefh and 
fertile mould, and to water it even with our tears, 
that thefe bruifhed branches may be recovered, 
and the whole tree once more profper and flourifh. 
« T well know that kings, though they are only 
‘¢ men before the Almighty, are gods among the 
“ people: and therefore to my gracious and dread 
“ fovereign, whofe virtues are ingénerate both in his 
« judgment and nature, let my arm be cut off, nay, 
“Jet not my foul furvive the day that I fhall ests 
“ ee iy €.. 
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diadem. _ But yet, in our Eden, in this garden of 
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which are too glorious to be touched by any but 
the hands of royal majefty , fo are there alfo fome 
daifies and wholefome herbs, which every common 
hand that lives and labours in this garden, may 
pick and gather up, may take comfort and repofe 
in them. Among all thefe, this eye of day, this 
lovely liberty, is, perhaps, the principal. This 
fhould be cultivated with the utmoft care, nor 
fhould any confideration, not even the frowns of 
power, prevail upon us to abandon its culture.” 
The fpeeches of the patriots prevailed; and a 
committee was appointed to draw up. the form of 
fome ftatute, which having obtained the force of a 
law, might form a fufficient. barrier to their rights 
and liberties, fo lately violated. Forced loans, be- 
nevolences, taxes without confent of parliament, 
arbitrary imprifonments, billeting foldiers in. private 
houfes, and the impofition of martial law, were the 
grievances complained of, and againtt thefe an eternal 
rémedv was to be provided. . At. laft the famous 
petition of right was drawn up, and prefented to the 
lords for their concurrence; that having thus ob- 
tained the fanction of both houfes, it might have the 
force of an act of parliament, .as foon as.it received 
the royal affent. Charles ufed every .art to divert 
this fatal blow to, an unlimited prerogative. He 
repeated his meffages to the commons; he endea- 
voured to gain over fome by. promifes. of favour, 
and to terrify others with threats. All the eloquence 
of the crown lawyers was exhautfted to deftroy the 
principles upon which the petition was founded , 
and, as the laft refource, the king wrote a letter to 
the lords, informing them, that he could not give up 
the point of committing offenders to prifon in mat- 
ters of ftate, without expreffing the caufes, as that 
method muft often be attended with the moft dan- 
gerous confequences, fuch delinquents being gene- 
rally beyond the reach of the ordinary courts of judi- 
cature. He promifed, however, to be very tender of 
his people’s privileges, and to commit none for the 
future for refufing to lend money, and that the caufes 
of all commitments fhould be expreffed as foon as it 
could be done with fafety. This letter, together 
with the influence of the court party in the houfe of 
peers, had great effect on their proceedings ; and fix 
weeks were {pent in hearing the pleadings of the 
king’s council againft, and the arguments of the 
commons for, the petition of right. During the 
whole time of the dependence of this petition, the 
court party did every thing in their power to difcon- 
cert the commons in their proceedings; and, ina 
conference between the two houfes, the archbifhop 
of Canterbury, who was fincerely defirous of effeét- 
ing an union between the king and the commons, 
propofed, for the fake of peace, to throw. the fub- 
ftance of the petition into the form of propofitions, 
to be prefented by both houfes to the king for his 
confent. Thefe propofitions were the following : 

** 1. That his majefty would be pleafed gracioufly 
“ to declare, that the good old law called Magna 
“* Charta, and the fix ftatutes conceived to be decla- 
rations, or explanations of that law, continue ftill 
in force. to all intents and purpofes. f 
“<2. That his majefty would be pleafed gracioufly 
to declare, that according to Magna Charta, and 
the ftatutes aforefaid, as alfo according to the moft 
ancient cuftoms and laws of this land, every free 
fubject of this realm hath a fundamental property 
in his goods, and a fundamental property in his 
perfon. 
** 3. That his majefty would be pleafed gracioufly 
to declare, that it is his royal pleafure to ratify and 
confirm unto all, and every his faithful.and loyal 
fubjects, all their ancient, feveral, juft liberties, 
privileges and rights, in as ample and beneficial a 
manner to all intents and purpofes, as their ancef- 
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the commonwealth, as there are Bowers of the fan, . 
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ce 


the beft of his moft noble progenitors. . 


cioufly to declare, for the good contentment of 
his loyal fubjeéts, and for the fecuring them from 
future fears, that in all caufes within the cogni- 
zance of the common law, and concerning the 
liberties of his fubjeéts, his majefty would proceed 


and in no other manner. 


et non ad deftruétionem, his majefty would refolve 


any of his loyal people, in the property of their 
goods, or liberty of their perfons. 
tor the fecurity of his majefty’s perfon, the com- 
mon fafety of his people, or the peaceable govern- 
ment of his kingdom, his majefty thall find jut 
caufe to imprifon or reftrain any man’s perfon, his 
majefty would gracioufly declare; that within a 
convenient time, he fhall, and will; expréfs. the 
caufe of his commitment, or reftraint, either ge- 


will leave him immediately to be tried, according 
to the common juitice of the kingdom.” 


tors did enjoy the fame, under the sovernment of: 


“4. That his majelty would be pleafed moft gra’ 


* 


according to the laws eftablithed in the kingdom, 

“<5. And as touching his majefty’s royal preroga- ° 
tive, intrinfical to his fovereignty, and intrufted ° 
him from God ad communem totius popult falutem, ° 


not to ufe or divert the fame to the prejudice of ’ 


And in cafe, ° 


neral. or fpecial; and upon a caufe fo exprefied; ’ 


Thefe prop6fitions were by no means agteeable to ° 


the commons; but being very defirous of maintaih- 
ing a good correfpondence with the lords, without 
whofe concurrence all their Jabours in forming the 
petition of right muft be abortive, they made we of 
every reafon in their power to convince the peers that 


| thefe propofitions were not fufficient.to- fecuré the 


liberty of the fubje&; a pofitive law only; in which 


the rights of the people were fully defined and’ 


ftrongly afferted, could anfwer the intended purpofe. 


| Their reafons at laft prevailed. The lords: confented 
to the petition of right, but propofed to fubjoin to it 


the following claufe: “* We humbly préfent this 
** petition to your majefty, not only with a cate of 
preferving our own liberties, but with due regard 
to leave intire that fovereign power; with which 
your majefty is entrufted for the proteétion, fafety, 
and happinefs of your people.” 
It required not the penetration of the leaders of 


the commons to perceive, that this claufe, if fuffered’ 
to be added to the petition of right, would be fufi-’ 


cient to elude its whole force; and it was therefore 
unanimoufly rejected. ‘If (faid Sir Thomas Went- 
*¢ worth) we admit this addition, we fhall leave the 
fubject in a worfe ftate than we found him; and 
receive little thanks for our labour when we return’ 
home, Let us leave all power to his majefty to 
punifh malefactors; but thefe laws are not. ac- 
_ quainted with fovereign power ; we defire no new 
thing, nor do we offer to trench on his mayefty’s 
prerogative ; we may not recede from this petition, 
either in part or in whole.” Another conference 


) was therefore held with the lords, where thefe reaions 


were thought fatisfactory : the petition of right pafied 
both houfes of parliament, and is as follows : 
“* To the king’s moft excellent majefty, 
I. “* Humbly fhew to our fovereign lord the king, 
the lords fpiritual and temporal, and commons; 
in parliament affembled, Thats whereas it is de- 
clared and enaéted, by a ftatute made in the reign 
of king Edward I. commonly called Statuten: dé 
tallagio non concedendo, that no tallage ‘or aid fhall 
be levied by the king or his heirs in this realm; 
without the good-will and affent of the archbifhops; 
bifhops, earls, barons; knights, burgeffes, and 
other the freemen of the commonalty of this realm? 
and by authority of parliament holden ii the five 
and twentieth year of the reign of king Edward III? 
“< it is declared and enacted, That; from thenceforth; 
‘* no perfon fhould be compelled to make any loans 
to the king againft his will, becaufe fuch loans 
were againft reafon, and the franchife of the land : 
and, by other laws of this realm, it is sad ae 
* that 
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that none fhould be charged by any charge or im- 


pofition called a benevolence, or by fuch like 
charge: by which the ftatutes before-mentidned, 
and other the good laws and ftatutes of this realm, 


‘your fubjects have inherited this freedom, that 
* they fhould not be compelled to contribute to any 
* tax, tallage, aid, or other like charge, not fet b 


5 


* common conient in parliament. ' 


II. “* Yet, neverthelefs, of late divers commiffions 


* directed to fundry commiffioners in feveral coun- 


ties, with inftructions, have iffued; by means 
whereof your people have been in divers places 
affembled, and required to lend certain fums of 
money unto your majefty ; and many of them, 
upon their refufal fo to do, have had an oath ad- 
miniftered to them not warrantable by the laws 


‘ and ftatutes of this realm; and have been con- 
‘ ftrained to become bound to make appearance 


before your privy council, and in other places , 


‘ and others of them have been therefore imprifoned, 


confined, and fundry other ways molefted and dif- 


‘ quieted : and divers other charges have been laid 
‘ and levied upon your people, in feveral counties, 


by lord-leutenants, deputy-lieutenants, commif- 
fioners for mufters, juftices of peace, and others, 
by command or direction from your majefty, or 
your privy-council, againft the laws and free cuf- 
toms of this realm. 

III. “* And whereas alfo, by the ftatute called The 
Great Charter of the Liberties of England, it is 
declared and enaéted, That no freeman may be 
taken or imprifoned, or be diffeized of his freehold 
or liberties, or his free cuftoms, or be outlawed or 
exiled, or in any manner deftroyed, but by the 
lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land, HO. 

IV. “ And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign’ of king~ Edward III. it was declared and 
enacted, by authority of parliament, That no man, 
of what ftate or condition that he be, fhould be put 
out of his lands or tenements, nor taken, nor im- 
psifoned, nor difherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought to anfwer by due procefs of law. 

V. “ Neverthelets, againft the tenor of the faid 
ftatutes, and other the good laws and ftatutes of 


pha . 
your realm to that end provided, divers of your 


+ fubjets have of late been imprifoned without any 


caufe fhewed; and when, for their deliverance, 
they were brought before juftice, by your majefty’s 
writs of habeas corpus, there to undergo and re- 
ceive as the court fhould order, and their keepers 
commanded to certify the caufes of their detainer, 
no caufe was certified, but that they were detained 
by your majefty’s fpecial command, fignified by 
the lords of your privy-council ; and yet were re- 
turned back to feveral prifons, without bein 

charged with any thing to which they might make 


-anfwer accordine to law. 


o . 
VI. “ And whereas, of late, great companies of 


foldiers and mariners have been difperfed in divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againft 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them 
into their houfes, and there to fuffer them to fo- 
journ, againft the laws and cuftoms of this realm, 
and to the great grievance and vexation of the 
people. 

VII. “ And whereas alfo, by authority of parlia- 
ment, in the five and twentieth year of the reign 
of king Edward III. it is declared and enacted, 
That no man fhould be fore-judged of life or limb 
again{t the form of the great charter and law of the 
land: and by the faid great charter, and other the 
laws and ftarutes of this your realm, no man ought 
to be judged to death but by the laws eftablifhed 
in this your realm, either by the cuftoms of the 
fame realm, or by acts of parliament: and whereas 
no offender, of what kind foever, is exempted from 
the proceedings to be ufed, and punifhments to be 


inflicted by the laws and ftatutes of this your realm: 


neverthelefs, of Jate, divers commiffions, under 
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your majefty’s great feal, have iffued forth, by 
which certain perfons have been afligned and ap- 
pointed commiflioners, with power and authority 
to proceed within the land, according to the juftice 
of martial law, againft fuch foldiers and mariners, 
or other diffolute perfons joining with them, as 
fhould commit any murther, robbery, felony, mu- 
tiny, or other outrage or mifdemeanor whatfoever, 
and by fuch fummary courfe and order as is agree- 
able to martial law, and as is ufed in armies in 
time of war, to proceed to the trial and condem- 
nation of fuch offenders, and them to Caufe to be 
executed and put to death according to the law 
martial. a 

VIL. By pretext whereof fome of your majefty’s 
fubjects have been, by fome of the faid commif- 
fionérs, put to death, when and where, if, by the 
laws and ftatutes of the realm, ‘they had deferved 
death, by the fame laws and ftatutes alfo they 
might, and by no other ought, to have been judged 
and executed. 

IX. “ And ‘alfo fundry grievous offenders, by 
colour thereof claiming an exemption, have efcaped 
the punifhments due to them by the laws and fta- 
tutes of this your realm, by reafon that divers of 
your officers and minitters of juftice have unjuftly 
refufed or forborn to proceed acain{t fuch offend- 
ers, according to the fame laws and ftatutes, upon 
pretence that the faid offenders were punifhable 
only by martial law, and by authority. of fuch 
commiffioners as aforefaid: which commiffions, 
and all other of like nature, were wholly and di- 
rectly contrary to the faid laws and ftatutes of your 
realm. ‘ 

X. “They do therefore humbly pray your moft 
excellent majefty, that no man hereafter be com- 
pelled to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or fuch like charge, without common confent, 
by act-of parliament; and that none ‘be called to 
make an{wer, or take fuch oath, or to give attend- 
ance, or be confined, or otherwife molefted or dif- 
quieted concerning the fame, or for refufal thereof : 
and that no freeman, in any fuch manner as is be- 
fore mentioned, be imprifoned or detained: and 
that your majefty would be pleaféd to remove the 
faid foldiers and mariners, and that ‘your people 
may not be fo burthened in time to come: and 
that the aforefaid commiffions, for proceeding by 
martial law, may be revoked and annulled: and 
that hereafter no commiffions of like nature may 
iffue forth, to any perfon or perfons whatfoever, to_ 
be executed as aforefaid, left, by colour of them, 
any of your majefty’s fubjects be deftroyed, or put 
to death, contrary to the laws and franchife of the 
land, 

XI. “ All which they moft humbly pray of your 
moft excellent majeity, as their rights and liberties, 
according to the laws and ftatutes of this realm - 
and that your majefty would alfo vouchfafe to de- 
clare, That the awards, doings, and proceedings 
to the prejudice of your people, in any of the pre- 
miffes, fhall not be drawn hereafter into confe- 
quence or example: and that your majefty would 
alfo be pleafed, for the further comfort and fafety 
of your people, to declare your royal will and 
pleafure, That in the things aforefaid, all your 
officers and minifters fhall ferve you according to 
the laws and ftatutes of this realm, as they tender 
the honour of your majefty, and the profperity of 
this kingdom.” 

The royal affent now only was wanting to give this 


famous petition the force of a law. The king ac- 
cordingly came to the houfe of peers, fent for the 
commons; and being feated in the chair of ftate, 
the petition was read to him; but, to the aftonith- 
ment of all men, inftead of the clear, concife, and 
ufual form by which every bill is confirmed or re- 
jected, Charles made the following anfwer to the pe- 
tition: ‘ The king willeth that right be done accor- 
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ding to the laws and cuftoms of the realm; and 
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*¢ that the ftatuites be put into dug exectition; that 
“¢chis fubjecéts may have no caufe to complain of ‘any 
“wrong or oppreffion, contrary to theit juft rights 
‘* and liberties, to the prefervation whetéot He holds 
 himfelf as much obliged, as of his prerogative.” 

Nothing proves the imprudence of Charles’s couti- 
cil more than this ftrange anfwer given to the petition 
of right. He certainly ought either to have paffed it 
in the ufual form, or rejected it with fitmnefs. This 
evafive anfwer tended only to raife the jealoufy and 
inflame the anger of the commons ; for it could not 
be imagined they would reft fatisfied with fo vagiie 
and undetermined a reply. They accordingly re- 
turned in a very ill humour to their houfe ; and gave 
vent to their indignation by cenfuring the fermons of 
Dr. Manwaring, whom they impeached before the 
peers. 

But this cenfure was far from diffipating the cha- 
grin of the commons, a gloomy filence for fome time 
prevailed, and feveral of the leading members  burft 
into tears, Theit confternation was increafed when 
Sir John Elliot, delivering himfelf in his ufual man- 
ner againft the minifter, was ftopped by the fpeaker, 
who declared that he was ordered to fuffer no fuch 
f{peeches to proceed. Upon this the houfe came to 
the following refolution; ‘* That every member of 
the houle is free from any undutiful fpeech, from the 
beginning of the parliament unto this day ; and or- 
dered that no member prefumed to leave the houfe on 
painof being fent to the Tower.” This refolution 
being paffed, the {fpeaker, at his own earneft requeft, 
was permitted to leave the houfe, and the debate was 
immediately renewed in the committee with greater 
vigour than ever. At laft Sir Edward Coke, after 
an elaborate detail of the power and privileges of 
the commons, proceeded in the following manner : 
© What fhall we do? Let us palliate no longer ; if 
“*- we do, God will not profper us. I think the duke 
of Buckingham is the caufe of all our miferies, 
and till the king be informed thereof, we fhall 
never go out with honour or fit with honour here : 
that man is the grievance of grievances ; let us fet 
down the caufes of our difafters, and all will reflect 
upon him,” 

This fpeech was received with the hicheft applaufe, 
every part.of the houferang with approving accla- 
mations. 
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Mr. Selden advifed that a declaration 
fhould be drawn up under four heads. 1. To exprefs 
the dutiful behaviour of the houfe towards his ma- 
jefly. 2. Toreprefent their liberties that are vio- 
lated: 3.To prefent what was the real intention of 
the houfe.. 4. That the duke of Buckingham, fear- 
ing left he might be queftioned, interpofed ‘and occa- 
fioned this deftraétion. ‘© All ‘this time, continued 
he, we have caft a mantle over what was done in the 
laft parliament ; but being now forced again to look 
upon that man, let us proceed with what was then 
well begun, and let the charge be renewed that was 
made againft him laft parliament, to which he return- 
edan anfwer, but the particulars were too infufficient 
that one might demand judgment upon that an{wer 
only.” 

During thefe debates the fpeaker was with the 
king, informing him of the fenfe and difpofition of 
the houfe. Charles was in the utmoft perplexity 
how to behave in this alarming crifis; but ‘under- 
ftanding by another meflenger, that the commons 
were on the point of naming Buckingham as the 
author of all their grievances, he fent back the {peaker, 
who obtained a refpite of their proceedings till the 
next day.. Charles fpent the intermediate {pace in 
meditating on what anfwer he fhould return to the 
joint addrefs of both houfes for a+ more’ fatistaétory 
anfwer to. their petition of right. § When ‘the com- 
mons met the next day, ‘they proceeded on their in- 
tended declaration. Among other heads they men- 
tioned a defign which the king had formed of bringing 
over into England a body of German troops; and 


Burlamachi, a foreign merchant, being ordered to 


go TG. A Nee. es 


| pounds by privy feals, for ptitchafing horfes, ‘a thou: 


{and of which were atually bought; and were to 
lave been brought over into England; but that he 
had finee heard they were couritermanded; No méa- 
fure furely could be- projeéted more odious to the 
whole nation: It mutt, however; be confeffed, that 
the king was fo far right, that he had at laft fallen 
upon the only effectial method for fupporting his 
prerogative. But at the fame time he fhould’ haye 
been fenfible, that till he was provided with a fuffi- 
cieht military force; all his attempts, in oppofition 
to the rifing fpitit of the nation; muft, in the end, 
prove abortive. 

Tt was now fufficieiitly evident that the. whole 
ftotm which had been fo long gathering, would foon 
burft upon the head of Buckingham, unlefs fome 
method could be diftovered to prevent it; and no 
method feemed fo proper as that of giving the com- 
mons fatisfaction with regard to their petition’ of 
right. The king, therefore, came to the houfe of 
peers, and pronouncing the uftial form of words; 
** Let it be law as is defired,” gave full fatisfa@ion 
and authority to the petition. The acelamations 
with which the houfe refounded, and the univerfal 
joy diffuted over the whole nation; fhewed how much 
this petition had been the objeét of the views and ex- 
pectations of all men, 

Had the king given the fame anfwet when he came 
firft to the houfe of peers, there is the higheft proba- 
bility that it would not have been inthe power of the 
ill-defigning members, for fuch there certainly were 
at that time among the commons, to have prevented 
an entire union between him and his people. But 
the repeated declarations he had made to fupport 
every branch of the prerogative, and the ayowed ten- 
dency of his principles, through the whole progrefs 
of the debate, towards defpotifm, gave many of the 
members, who wifhed well to the peace and tran- 
quillity of their country, ftrong prepoffeffions againft 
his defigns, which through the intermediate dilcoye- 
ries that were made and aggravated to his difadvati- 
tabe, were improved by his enemies into certainties ; 
and the houfe of commons thought, that they had 
now no fafety without a change of men as well as of 
meafures. It was therefore pretended, that the peti« 
tion of right was only declaratory of what the peo- 
ple’s rights really were, but was no defence abaintt 
abufe of the public treafure, againft the like niifcar- 
riages of national expeditions, and againft fimilar 
errors in the executive power. This was-diré@tly 
contrary to the opinion of his majefty. He imagined 
that by paffing the petition of right, he had givén a 
full compenfation for all that his fubje@ts had fuffered 
through the abufe of prerogative, and that they 
ought te look upon it as a fufficient fecurity for’ the 
future ; that he had paffed it on condition that aff en- 
quiries fhould ceafe, both againft men and meafures, 
and that the necefflary fupplies fhould be chearfully 
granted. But though the commons determined to 
carry on their fcrutiny, the bill for five fubfidies 
which had been formerly voted, immediately paffed 
the houfe; becaufe the granting of that fupply was, 
in a manner, tacitly contracted for, upon the toyal 
affent being given to the petition; and had faith been 
here violated, no farther confidence could’ have fub- 
fifted between king and parliament, 

Buckingham in the mean time was labouring to tes 
trieve his popularity, but in vain; thé nation in ge- 
neral had conceived fuch ftrong prejudices againtt 
him, that all his endeavours could not remove them. 
About one hundred and fifty members of the ¢om- 
mons were for moderate meafures; and had Vvéted 
apainit the remonftrance ; but his enemies prevailed, 
and every method was employed to force the king’ to 
part with his minifter. “Some time fince a commif- 
fion had’ been eranted to the moft'confiderable officers 
of the-crown; empowering them to-concert! amone 
themfelves the beft methods of levying money by im. 
pofitions or otherwite: The cortiméns endeavoured 


attend, acknowledged his receiving thirty thoufand | to make Buckingham the author-of ‘this commiffion, 


35 


petit which 


wed 
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and other impofitions, not granted by parliament, vis 


‘a breach of the fundamental liberties of this..king- 
‘dom, and contrary. to his majefty’s royal anfwer to-the 
petition of right.” galqioaiy 

_;,Eixafperated) at the, behaviour..of the commons, 


‘Charle3 no.fooner heard of this remonftrance. being’ 
ormed, than he determined to put.an end to’ the. 


4effion before it could be prefented. He accordingly, 
while the remonftramce was reading in the lower houfe 
oL, commons, came fuddenly to the upper, and fend- 
dng for the.commons,, proroaued the parliament with 
‘the following {peech from. the throne, ; 

_. Itmay feem ftrange that I came fo. fuddenly., to 
“< end this feffion, before I give my affent to the bills; 
*¢ [ willtell you the caufe, though I muft ayow, that 
“ T owe the account of my actions to God alone. 
‘© [tis known to.eyery one, that a while ago the houfe 
** of commons gave me a remonftrance, how accept- 
© able. every man may judge, and for the merit of 
< it, J will not call that in queftion; for I. am fure 
£* no wife man can juftify it. 

_ * Now fince I am fully informed that a fecond re- 
‘¢ monftrance is preparing for me, to take away the 


‘chief maintenances of my crown, by alledging, 
_Thave.given away my right thereto, by my anfwer 
‘<" to your petition. ae 

~ & This is fo prejudicial to me, that I am forced to 
end this feffion fome few hours. before I meant, 
<< being not willing to receive any more remonftrances 
“¢ to which I muft give an harfh anfwer. And fince 
‘I fee, that even the houfe of commons begin. al- 
«© ready to make falfe conftructions of what I granted 


*« country, I will now make a declaration concerning 
“¢ the true.intent thereof. befor 

...“ The profeffion of .both houfes, in the time of 
“¢ forming this petition, was.no way to trench upon 
‘my prerogative, faying they had neither intention 
‘* nor power to hurt it... Therefore it muft needs be 
** conceived, that, 1 have granted no new, but only 
* confirmed the ancient liberties of my:fubjects., Yet 
<< to fhew.the.cleasnefs of my intentions, that I nei- 
‘< ther, repent; normean_ to recede from any thing I 


 fubject.to be treached upon, which indeed was the 


e 
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profit of my tonnage and poundage, one of the 


‘In your petition, left it be,worfe interpreted in the | 
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“ firft. and true ground of the petition, fhall not 
“« hereafter be drawn into example, ‘for your) preju- 
« dice; andfrom time. to time, on the word .of'a 
« king, ye fhall not have the like caufe to complaiti. 
“ But as for tonnage and poundage, itis a thing ‘1 
“¢ cannot want, and- was never, intended by: you to 
“ afk, nor meant by me, Iam fure, to-grant, .\ 
“ To.conclude, Icommand you ail that are hene 
“ ‘to take notice of what I have fpoken at this: time, 
“« to be the true intent,and meaning of, what I grano- 
“* ed you in your petition; but elpecially: yous my 
“* lords; the judges, for'to, you only, under:me;  be- 
“* longs the interpretation,of laws; for-none:of the 
‘¢ houfes of . parliament,, ¢ither joint , or. {éparate,” 
“ (what new doétrine foever may be railed) have any 
“« power either to make.or declare a law, without my 
“ confent.” sig 
_ It will perhaps be needlefs to make any. reflections 
on the infatuation which feems to have poffefled both 
the king and.the commons at the clofe of this feffion. 
Charles, notwithftanding-his paffing the petition: of 
right, and receiving the greateft fubfidy ever granted 


toa king of England ; notwithftanding the manifett 


indications that his people were refolved to make him 


greater,and happier than any of his predecefiors} could. 


not diveft himfelf from: that. fatal notion «that -the 
taking tonnage and poundage without the confent of 
parliament, was a prerogative of, the crown...’ The 
declaration he made in the above fpeechy ‘that he 
never meant to give up tonnage and poundage,: and 
that the commons never -meéant. to afk ity: was a 
wretched piece oi fophiftry. . The: intention»of: the 
commons is {ufficiently implied: in» the: petition af 
right, where it is faid,’“* That they -thould not» ibe 
compelled:to contribute to any tax, ‘talluge,|aid, sor 
other like charge, without! confent of: parliament.” 
On the other hand. the leading membexs of thé\eomt- 


mons cannot be wholly-cleared of aduplitipysofcon-° 


duct in this affair, It is certain that they foréfatothe 
difficulty that afterwards happened, and for that rea- 
fon carefully avoided, in all their, debates; the leaft 
mention of tonnage.and poundage, left it might | sob- 
{truct \the pafling ofthe petition, |. This: conduét, 
however, is to be imputed to a few only’ ;:for avis fur. 
ficiently evident from the great. progrefs! made ini the 
bill for granting to. the» king) by Jaw, whats he 
was determined to levy without it, that thevhoufe 
in general meant well: After all dome) difficwiniés 
till remain: nor is it, ¢afy|stoodetermine;) whether) if 


Charles had fuffered::the ;pantiament otd continue, 


fome of the members, who were:no: friends toyme- 
narchy, would not have’ found:means te have thrown 
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out the tonnage and poundage bill, or‘ atiteaft tolhave * — 


rendered, it .ineffe€tu.ll But however» that! :bey: the 
precipitate meafures purfued: byChatles »gréatly .oi- 


creafed that influence, which, ‘by little omoderatioh 
and forbearance on his part, mutt have been deftroyed, 


by the real defigns of its authors beings difcoyered: w 

The nation had now but»a melancholy sprofpe&, 
with regard to the war carried on agaihft-Francevand 
Spain, » Rochelle had for fome time ‘been: invefted, 
and it was apparent by Richelieu’s taking thécon 
duct of the fiege upon hiifelf. that he! intended to 
exterminate the Hugonots, whofe whole dependence 
was now upon the Englifh. Charles.was fincerelly de- 
firous of relieving them, and had given ‘them from 
time: to time affurances ofthis intention; »Dheearhéf 
Denbigh: was accordingly :fent inthe beginning of 
May with a fleet to their affiftance.... This armament 
confifted of ten fhips of the line, and about: fixty 
fmaller; veffels, moft of them, tranfports, “carrying 
about;two thoufand,. two hundredfoldiers: | As Joon 


miraltound the entranceinto che harbour guardedby 
a great. 
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a great number of French’ fhips 3 and promifed the | 
Rochellers; ‘that: he’ would, upon the return’ of the 
tide, attack the fleet of the enemy. During the night, | 
a battery of nine pieces of cannon was ereéted at the | 
mouth of the harbour, and’ played furioufly-on the | 


‘Enolifh , and before-noon the next day, the French 


fhips were filled with troops; an army of land forces _ 
‘was drawn up upon the fhore to oppofe theirlanding, | 


and’ all the neceffary difpofitions were’ made ‘for a 
vigorous defence, in cafe-any attack fhould‘be made 
by the Englifh: ~ Thefe difficulties did not, however, 
fitimidaté the Englifh admiral; he prepaved to relieve 
the place) arid ‘to fink the Fretich fhips that @uarded 
the paffage-into the harbour; but the wind changing, 
he was obliged to lay afide his defign. Three'days 
after, he attacked the French fhips on one fide, while 
thé “Rocligers cannonaded ‘their land forces on the 
dther; “and” brought up four of their largeft vefiels, 
which had'beer purpolely built to draw’as little water 
as*poffible;’ in order to pafs the bar; but found the 
attempt impraéticable, not only for want: of water, 
But-alfo ftom the difpofitions the French had made 
td defend thé paffage. “A. few of the f{maller fhips, 
however, paffed'the bar,""batwere fo warmly oppoled 
by the French artillery, that they were obliged to 
return, .Upon this mifcarriage, a council of war 
was held} where fome of the Englifh captains were 
of ‘opinion, thatthe relief of the place was impracti- 
cable, and that the Rochellers had deceived them 
with regard to the facility of entering the harbour. 
This opinion was, however, by no means unanimous; 


for the Enghifh oe one captain Carr; | 
a 


exclaimed againft the’ pufillarfimity of the reft ; and 


the' few finall fhips in the fleet, belonging to the |} underftood t 
French proteftants, ‘offered, by the affiftance of four |} them to death imthediately, but were prevented “by 

| the more confiderate part, who. thovicht it hichly 
| reafonable they fhould undergo alawful trial. In the 


| midft of this confufion, a hat was found near the 


mefchantmen well armed, with three fire-fhips, and 
a proportional number of land forces, to throw a 
quantity” of provifions into the'town. The earl of 
Denbigh, however, refufed the offer, notwithftanding 


thé Rochellers agreed to pay forall the Englifh thips | 


that might mifearry in this attempt. But neither this 


offer, nor the ‘tears and prayers of the deputies of || 
Rochelle; could prevail upon Denbigh. He returned | 
to England, where he was loaded with calumny and | 
( bo? © 1h Oct s 7a 9 i} tumult, not to be found without a hat,’ 
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difprace oun me key | 
"Fhe ’enémies of Buckingham’ had induftrioufly 
circulated the remonftrances of the commons againtt 


hii in very part of the nation. He perceived ‘his | 


dreadful. fituation’; and “found ‘the wings of royal 
"2S. atin att es ‘ i H — 3 

authority, ‘broad ‘as they were, too narrow to fhelter 

him from the-dreadful‘ftorm raifed again{t him by the 


people, however he might ftand with the parliament; 


and well knew, that nothing could fo readily effect 


_ this as his relieving Rochellg. He accordingly caufed 
-ten fhips of a particular form, and peculiarly adapted 
to pafs the bar, to be built with the utmoit expedi- 
tion, ‘and made the neceffary difpatches for failing, 
to relieve that place, now reduced to the laft. extre- 
mity. But a fixed gloom was fettled on his counte- 
nance; he appeared abroad with’ omens, of misfor- 
tune in his.afpeét; his unfteady motions, his dark 
expreffions, his earneftly recommending his wife and 
children to Charles, his frequent folitary entertain- 
ments ‘with his mother, his reflections on the tender 
ties of attire; and the foft endearments of life, which 
he was jult going to. leave behind him, fufficiently 
declared that he feared his approaching fate. But 
nothing unbecoming a ‘mah efcaped from his lips : 
and the fleet being ready to'fail, he repaired to Portf- 

mouth, determined to relieve Rothelle, or perifh in 
the attempt.” } ti . 


gloomy, ,enthufiaftic dilpofition, had ferved in the 


i 
a . 


| to triumph in the action. 


parliament.” He plainly faw that no efforts of his | ately on the {pat. 


owt, HO conceffions' of “his nmaiter, ‘could recover his | Felton ; he readilwexpofed his breaft to their {words; 
crédit, ‘and ‘that nothing -lefs’ than his blood could | 
fatisfy “hig ‘enemies. “He «therefore ‘threw afide all | 
othef ‘confiderations, .and refolved, if poffible, to | 


fignalize himfelf, «and recover the favour of the || finding whether’Felton had any accomplices; hinted 


\ a 
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{tation of lieutenant under the ditke, in hig date ex. 
pedition to Rhé. His. captain being’ killed in the 
retreat, Felton applied to Buckingham for the com. 
pany; but being refuted, he threw “up (his: come 
‘miflion, and retijed, difcontented; from the’ army. 
The‘remontftrance.! of the’ commons rouzed at once 
both his refentment: and enthufiaftic: fury :che wag 
now convinced, that it would be a meritorious {ervice 
inthe fight of heaven to murder Buckingham; whoni 


the parliament had aceufed as:the author of all the 
| misfortunes of his country. Filled with thefe ideas; 


he repaired to Portfmouth, fully determined to put 
his bloody defign into immediate execution,» .20 7°” 

Early in the morning of the twenty-third of Ati? 
guft, Buckingham received fome advices} informing 
him, that a {mall:convoy of provifions*had cot? fate 
into Rochelle. » This intelligence he communicated 
to the duke of Soubife, and other French oentlement 
in his train, whorinfifted, with great-vehemence that 
the whole was falfe, and calculated only to retard che 
ailing of the fleet.:° During thete ‘affeverations: ‘the 
duke drew towards the door ; and turning himnfete ih 
the paffage, to fpeak to Sit Thomas Fryar, a colonel 
in the army, he was {tabbed by san unknown hand? 
over Sir Thomas's fhoulder. The knife, with whick 


| the wound was given, ‘reached his heart and, with- 


Out uttering any: other words,:than.‘¢ The villain ha¢ 
killed me,” he drew, out the knife, and immediately 
expired ina deluge of his own-blood: 

> Asno perfor bad teen the handthat gave the blow; 
it was conjectured: that thé murder -had been perpe? 
trated by the Fvench gentlemen, | whofe angry tone of 


' voice had been heard, while theit words. had not been 


,underftood by the people. Some wete for putéing 


door, in the infide of: which was fewed a paper} con- 
taining three.or four lines of the remon{trance of the 
| commons, which declared Buckingham an enemy to 
| the kingdom.: All were now convinced that this hat 
| belonged to the affaffin; ‘but there was fufficient rea 
fon to think he had:efcaped far enough; during the 
They were; 

however, miftaken; “Felton never attempted? to? fly 
| from juttice, and he was foon perceived walking very 
| fedately before the. door without his hat. ‘He was 
immediately feized, contefled the murder, and feemed 
The enraged foldiers drew 
their fwords, ‘and were for facrificing him. immedi- 
The fury had no» effect upon: 


and feemed willing to fall a prefent ‘victim to! their 
anger, Their fury:was; however; prevented, «and the 
aflaffin was fecured. Some:gentlemen, deéfirotis of 


| that Buckingham, though ddngeroufly wounded, 
was not dead; and that there were great hopes of his 
recovery: Felton) {mtled at. this, and replied;:in 
words very expreffive of his enthufiafm, ‘cI know 
that lie is dead, (faid he)’ for I had the force of forty 
ten when ‘I ftrack the blow.” » Being queftioned 
with regard to the perfons by whofe inftigations ‘he 
had performed the horrid deed, he told them, that 
their inquiries were ulelefs; that’ no perfon’ upon, 
earth had credit.fufficient with him: to have difpofed 
him to undertaké'fuch an action; that no man living 
was privy to his purpofe; that the refolution pro- 
ceeded wholly from the impulfe. of his own con- 
fcience ; ahd that if his hat was found, his motivés 
would fufficiently appear: for; perfuaded that he 
fhould perifh in the attempt, he had taken care to 
explain thém; that no innocent perfon might fuffer 
on his account. — : 

Charles was at church when the news was brought 
him of his favourite’s death ; but he was fo earnett in 


- One Felton, a Han of a good family, but of a {| his devotions, that-no difcompofure appeared in his 


action, nor alteration iv his countenance. The fervice 
“ was, 
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was, however, no'fooner over, than he retired ‘to his 
chamber, and-gave vent to his. forrows in a flood of 
tears. And during his whole life, expreffed his: re- 
gard for Buckingham by a feries of munificent acts 
towards his widow, his children, and his friends. 
Some of the council, and bifhop l.aud in particular, 
threatened Felton with the rack, if he did not. dif 
cover his.accomplices. But this had no effect upon 
the affaffin: he calmly replied, “that if he was put 
to the torture, he did not know whom he might name 
in the extremity of anguifh, perhaps the bifhop him- 
felf.”” The judges, however, being confulted, de- 
clared, that though that practice had been formerly 
commion, no man, by the laws of England, could be 
put to the torture. Reflection and confinement had 
more effect on the enthufiaftic fpirit of Felton than 
all their threatenings. He feemed, in fome meature, 
to recover from his delufion, expreffed remorfe for 
what he had done, ang fufiered death with compofure 
and refignation. Eilat 

Thus fell, in the thirty-feventh year of his age, 
the celebrated George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, 
whofe rife was fudden, his promotions rapid, and his 
end untimely. Asa minifter, he-deferved the public 
hatred, as much as he was unworthy of the favour 
of the two monarchs whom he had expofed to fo 
many misfortunes, As aman, he.merited the higheft 
reproaches of the good and the virtuous. It is: im- 
poffible to excufe either James or his fon for their 
attachment to a man who had neither merit: nor 
virtue. . To how many calamities are {tates expofed, 
when the royal favour invefts with power an unprin- 
cipled wretch, who lies under no reftraint with regard 
to its exercife! BoE : 

The concern fhewed by Charles for the death of 
his favourite did not, however, extinguifh his defire 
of relieving Rochelle. He gave the command of the 
armament’ to the earl of Lindfay, and repaired in 
perfon to Portfmouth, in order to haften the failing 


of the fleet. His prefence had fuch effect, that more | 


was done in ten or twelve days, than in almoft.as ma- 
ny weeks before. .It was, however, the eighth of 
September, before the fleet failed from Portimouth, 
when the vaft genius of Richelieu had finifhed a work 
thought. impoflible to.be executed. in fo fhort a fpace 
of time: this was a mole of more than a mile in 
length, carried acrofs the mouth of the harbour, in 
that boifterous ocean, and by means of which all 
relief by fea was cut off. On the eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, the fleet reached the road of Rochelle; but 
a calm coming on, it was the twenticth before® the 
thips approached the mole, when a furious cannonade 
began; and continued for two hours, without any 
great lofs on either fide. Next day the cannonading 
continued, but with lefs vigour, though it was 
known, by a gentleman who had found means to 
efcape from Rochelle, that the inhabitants, unlefs 
rélieved in two days, muft furrender.. But even this 
intelligence produced -no effect on the Englifh cap- 
tains, who appear. to have been deftitute of experi- 
ence, and fome of them of courage. The duke of 
Soubife offered to attempt the mole with the French 
fhips, provided the Englifh would promife to follow 
him; but this propofal was rejected, in a council of 
war, by a majority of the Englifh captains. The 
count Laval next propofed, with the help of arti- 
ficial mines, contrived in three fhips, to attempt to 
blow up the mole; but this was, alfo rejected, and 
the time was fpent in fruitlefs cannonading. At laft 
it was determined, ina council of war, to make one 
general and decifive attack upon the mole; but be- 
fore the defign could be carried into execution, the 
befieged were obliged to capitulate. Of fifteen thou- 
fand perfons who had been fhut up in the town, four 
thoufand only furvived the fatigues and famine they 
had undergone. A more fhocking fcene of calamity 
was never beheld than Rochelle prefented at the 
time of its furrender. The living were not fufficient 
to bury the dead, fo that vermin and birds of prey 
devoured the uninterred bodies in the ftreets. Many 
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carried their own coffins into the church-yards, to lie 
down in them, never more to rife; and the few inha- 
bitants who furvived appeared rather as. {pectres and 
fkeletons than men, 

The reduction of Rochelle was the firft neceffary 
ftep towards the profperity of France. Foreign 
enemies, as well as domeftic faétions, being deprived 
of that’refource, the kingdom began to fhine out in 
its fullfplendor, and gradually to gain an afcendant 
over the rival power of Spain. The French king, 
however, ufed his conqueft with great moderation ; 
the Hugonots ftill enjoyed a toleration, though every 
order of the ftate, and. every feé&, were obliged to 
pay fubmiffion to the lawful authority of the fove- 
reign. 

The failure of the enterprize to Rochelle tended 
greatly to diminifh the king’s authority in the parlia- 
ment during the approaching feffion. Nor did his 
meafures at home tend to raife the character of his 
government. He again revived the iniquitous opi- 
nions of the judges, and fome oppreffive practices in 
former times, to jultify the impofition of twenty 
fhillings a ton upon wines, and five fhillings and fix- 
pence a hundred upon currants; he even declared in 
full council, that the tax fhould be levied with ri- 
gour, and fuch merchants as refufed to pay it exem- 


plarily punifhed. He was not infenfible of the fer- » 


ment which thefe proceedings muft occafion in the 
kingdom, but took no pains to prevent it. His 
cofters were now full, and he could talk with his 
parliament upon more equal terms than before. It 
was therefore refolved to juftify the proceedings of 
the government upon this principle, that though his 
majefty’s predeceffors had raifed tonnage and pound- 
age by att of parliament, yet they had, in fact, levied 


it in the late reigns when no fuch aét fubfifted: that. 


if the parliament would agree to pafs fuch an act, 
and make it commence from the beginning of the 
king’s reign, his majefty’s proceeding would be jufti- 
fied under that aét, and he would defift ‘from his 
claim of raifing the tax by his prerogative; but if 
no fuch bill pafied, his majefty would be juftified, 
becaufe he did no more than had been done by his 


| predecefiors. 


The king was confirmed in thefe refolutions by the 
late fuccefs that had attended his endeavours to bring 


-over the famous Sir Thomas Wentworth to, his in- 


tereft. This gentleman had been a principal leader 
in the oppofition, and was confidered. by, -all parties 


_ as one of the moft’ able members of the Britifh ienate. 


On his embracing the meafures of the court, he was 
created vifcount Wentworth, and earl of Strafford, 
and. placed at the head of the miniftry. Afhamed 


_at what the party he had. abandoned termed apoftacy, 


Strafford, for fome time,.concealed his change of 
fentiments ; but at laf boldly juftified it, by faying, 
that he had gone as far in the oppofition as was con- 
fiftent with his confcience, or the conftitution of his 
country; and that he had not left his party tll he 
perceived they had views of a very different nature 
from the redrefs of grievances, or an alteration of 
meafures. Thefe excufes were treated as chimerical 
by the heads of the party he had forfaken ; and 
Mr. Pym in particular defired, Wentworth not to take 
any pains in juftifying his conduct, but added, 
“‘ Though you have left us, we will not leave you, 
while your head is on your fhoulders,” 
AD.1629 The parliament met on the tenth of 
January, and immediately proceeded to take into 
confideration every thing that had been tranfatted 
againft the liberty of the fubject, and in direct oppo- 
fition to the petition of right. Several complaints 
were immediately made to the houfe by merchants, 
whofe goods had been feized in confequence of their 
having refufed to pay the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age. . While the members were employed in debating 
on this fubjeét with their ufual violence, the king 
fent a meflage to the commons, defiring they would 
proceed no farther in that bufinefs, till he could 
fpeak to both houfes in perfon at Whitehall. The 
lords 


a 
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Jords and commons accordingly attended him: the 
next day; when he endeavoured to juftify his conduét 
on the principles already mentioned to have been laid 
down in his council. -He blamed the commons for 


_their-general refolution’of enquiring into all the in- || 


fra€tions of the petition of right, and recommended 
to their difpatch, the bill for tonnage and poundage, 
which, he faid, would have been paffed laft feffion, 
had ‘there been time fufficient for that purpofe, andit 
was upon that prefumption he had ordered his officers 
to.act in the manner they had done. 2A 
But inftead of following his: majefty’s direétions, 
the violent‘ members, who were no ftrangers to: the 
effect of fpeeches in popular affemblies, turned the 


attention of the houfe to matters of religion, poured . 


out the moft inveterate invectives again{ft Arminiafm, 
which they termed the fpawn of popery, but in 
reality they meant nothing more by the term, than 
bifhop‘Laud and his: party, who in. that’ particular 
point‘of doftrine were more juftifiable than in any. 
other. An Arminian was faid to be as badas_a papift, 
and fome declared that they feared his fuccefs more; 
than a fecond invafion by a Spanifh armada’ When 
the houfe was fufficiently heated by declamatory 
fpeeches, Mr. Pym moved to give religion the‘ pre- 
cedency of. all other matters. The motion was 
agreed to, and a committee appointed accordingly. 
This was a great. point gained, ¢fpecially as under 
the head of ‘religion they voted “‘ an enquiry into-all 
ecclefiaftical preferments ; into the. ceffation of the 
execution of the laws againft papifts , into the em- 
ployments’and encouragements they had obtained , 
into the growth of fuperftitious ceremonies; “of which 
Coufins, a'prebendary of Durham, was mentioned 
as the principal author , and into the growth of he- 
refies, f.lfe ‘doétrines, and other opinions:” The 
confideration of fo many fubjects could» not fail of 
employing the houfe for a great length of time. 

Charles faw the intention of the commons, but 
thought it imprudent to break with them immediately 
merely becaufe they refufed to proceed to the bill of 
tonnage and poundage ; ‘he thought, and indeed very 
réafonably, that he could better juftify any violent 
meafures he might afterwards be obliged to take, if 
he allowed them to carry to the utmoft extremity their 
attacks upon his government and prerogative. 
therefore contented himfelf for the prefent with fol- 
liciting the houfe by meffages and fpeeches: But the 
commons, inftead of liftening to his follicitations, 
proceeded to carry their cenforial fcrutiny into his 
management of religion, the only grievance'to which 
they had not as yet applied a fufficient remedy by the 
petition of right. . 

But though they pretended the utmoft regard for 
religion, their principal defign was to wreft from the 
king the duties of tonnage and poundage, in order 
‘to render him abfolutely dependent on the parliament 
for fupport.. The right of tonnage and poundage on 
‘the importation and exportation of. merchandize, 
though originally the mere gift of the people, had 
been fo ftrongly confirmed to the crown fince the 
reign of Henry IV. that the kings of England had 
always claimed it from the moment of their acceffion: 
This right, which had been granted for life to former 
princes, was allowed to Charles only for one year. 
Finding that the intention of the commons was to 
ftrip him of it entirely, he fent them a, mefiage, im- 
porting, ‘‘ That he had never pretended to look 
upon it as a branch ofthe prerogative » that neceffity 
alone had compelled him to levy it till that time, and, 
in order to terminate all difputes upon that fubject, re- 
quefted that the commons would pafs the bill, that 
he might reccive'it'as a gift from his people.” 

This meflage, like all the reft, was difregarded by 
the commons, they continued to give the preference 
‘toreligion, and made fome attempts to annul the con- 
fecration of Montague, lately promoted to the fee 
of Colchefter, for certain complaints that had been 
offered againft him by one Jones, an obfcure perfon : 
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pardons; 
ney-general to give an account by what authority he 


He- 


but failing in this unaccountable attempt, they at- 
‘tacked the pardons that had been granted. to Monta- 


gue, Mainwaring, Sibthorpe, and other divines of 
Laud’s party, who had been cenfured by the com- 


mons, It was upon this occafion that Oliver Crom- 


well, whohad then a feat inthe houfe, firtt diftin- 


-guifhed his zeal, by fhewing how inftrumental Neile, 


bifhop of Winchefter, had been in procuring thefe 
Sir Robert Philips called upon the attor- 


drew thefe pardons, and a committee was appointed 
accordingly. Upon enquiry it appeared, that the 
warrants had been brought to the attorney-general by 
the earl of Dorfet and the lord Carleton, and that the 
bifhop of Winchefter had correfted them with his 
own hand, and inferted thé names of Coufins, Main- 
waring and Sibthorpe. It alfo appeared upon far- 
ther enquiry, that an information had been given 
upon oath againft Coufins, for denying the king’s 
fupremacy in matters of religion, and that the at- 
torney-general had, froma hint,given him by the 
bifhop of Winchefter, difregarded the information, 
becaufe it came from one King, whom the bifhop {aid 
was a very empty fellow and deferved no credit. 
Elliot upon this difcovery was very fevere upon the 
attorney-genera]l, whom he threatened with an im- 
peachment for high-treafon for a negle& of. duty: 

, While the houfe. was engaged in thefe religious 
difputes, Mr; Rolls; one of the members, compiain- 
ed.to the houfe, that he had the day before been ferved 
with a fubpoena to,attend the court of ftar-chamber, 
but that at night -he received a letter from the attor- 
ney-general intimating, that it had been done by mif- 
take of the meffenger, and that the information 
fhould. be withdtawn. The houfe, however, voted 
the ferving of Rolls with a fubpeena to be a breach 
of privilege. - They alfo proceeded to’ enquire into 
the grievances of other merchants, and to cenfure 
the officers who had feized their goods for refufing to 
pay the duties of tonnage and poundage. Thefe 
proceedings alarmed the king, and.a council was 
fummoned to confider the moft proper method to -be 
purfued on this occafion. And as the houleof com- 
mons had founded their refolution upon an opinion, 
that the cuftom-houfe officers. had feized the goods 
upon their own account, Charles thought proper te 
fend a meffage to the houfe, importing, “‘ That what 
was formerly done by his farmers and officers of the 
cuftoms, was done by his own direction and com- 
mand, being himfelf, forthe moft part, prefent in 
council ; and if hé had at any time been abfent from 
the board, yet he was minutely acquainted with ail 
their tranfactions, gave full directions in every parti- 
cular, and therefore in this could rot fever the 2¢i of 


-his officers from his own, nor could his cficers fuffer 
> 


for it without the higheft difhonour to his majefty.” 


-The houfe was fo highly exafperated at this mefizge, 


that after many bitter fpeeches, the queftion was pro- 
pofed to be put, that the feizing Mr. Rells goods was 


-a breach of privilege; but the fpeaker informed the- 


houfe that he was commanded by his majefty not to 
put the queftion. ‘This threw the houfe into the ut- 
moft confternation, and they adjourned themfelves 


-forone day. When they met, the {peaker told them, 


that he had the king’s command for a farther adjourn- 
ment, and to put no queftion. Having made this 
declaration he rofe and left the chair; but was pufhed 
back again into it, and detained there by force by 
Mr. Holles and Mr. Valentine, while Sir John 
Elliot read the following remonftrance : 

t. “¢ Whoever fhall make any innovations in reli- 
gion, or by favour or countenance feem to extend or 
introduce popery or Arminiafm, or other opiniens 
contrary to the truth and the orthodox church, thall 
be reputed a capital enemy to his kingdom and com- 
monwealth. 

2. ** Whoever fhall counfel.or advife the taking 
and levying the fubfidies of tonnage and poundage, 
not being granted by parliament, or fhall be an actor 
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or inftrunient therein, fhall be likewife reputed an 


innovator in the government, anda capital enemy to 
the kingdom and commonwealth. ; 

. * Tf any merchant or other perfon -whatfoever, 
-fhall voluntarily yield, or pay the faid fubfidies ot 
‘tonnage and poundage, not being granted by parlia- 
ment, “he fhall likewife be reputed a betrayer of ithe 
‘liberties of England; ‘and an enemy to the fame.” 

This remon{trance was paffed by acclamation ta- 
thet’ than’ by voté, While many of the members, 
thinking the leaders had gone too far in their oppoli- 
tion, exprefied their diflike of the whole proceeding, 
and the greateft indecencies, even to blows, were 
committed. ‘The’king fent the gentleman-ufher of 
the houfe of lords, but the doors were locked and he 
could obtain no admittance till the remonftrance was 
finifhed. As foon as the door-was-opened, he, by the 
king’s order, took the mace from the. table, which 


“put an end to their proceedings ; and afew days after 


the parliament was diffolved. 


Such were the proceedings of this famous parlia- 


ment, whofe ‘heats concerning religion, and their 
bitternefs againft all who were fufpected of what 


‘they termed’ Arminiafm, were. as unjuftifiable “and — 
as undutiful, as the noble ftand they made for the | 
perfonal liberties and properties of the fubject were 


memorable and glorious. 


This violent rupture between the king and his par- 
liament alarmed the nation ; but Charles took no care | 
to make ufe of lenient meafures,’ which might, ‘per- | 
chaps, have effected afeconciliation, On the contrary, © 


he inflamed the difcontents of the people, by a feve- 
rity which he wanted power, perhaps inclination, to 
‘carry to extremity. He committed Denzil Holles, 
efq; Sir John Elliot, Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter 
‘Hayman, John’Selden, efq, William Coriton, Wal- 


ter Long, William Shoude, and Benjamin Valen- | 
tine, to prifon, on account of the late tumultuous | 


roceedings in the houfe, which were termed feditious. 
Elliot, Holles, and Valentine were brought to their 
trial in the court of king’s bench: but refufing to 
anfwer before an inferior court for their. conduct as 
members of a fuperior, they were condemned to’ 'be 
imprifoned during the king’s pleafure, to find fureties 
for their good behaviour, and to be fined, the two 
-former a thoufand pounds a piece, and the latter five 
hundred. Sir John Elliot died in cuftody, and was 


univerfally confideredas a martyr for the liberties. of. 


England, 
Charles, that hemight no longer be haraffed with 
the turbulence of the commons, made peace with 
Frarice, abandoning the Hugonots to the mercy of 
Lewis XIII. and foon after concluded a treaty with 


the Spaniards. from whom he obtained nothing more 
P ’ g 


than a general promife of their wfing their good  offi- 
ces in reftoring the elector palatine. Being thus at 
«peace with the neighbouring powers, eafed of a bur- 
then too heavy for him, inftructed by experience, 
naturally moderate, virtuous from principle, no 
longer a flave to the pernicious counfels of Bucking- 
ham, and bleft with an able minifler in Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford; it was natural to think that the 
troubles of -his reign were over, and that a feries of 
tranquillity would fucceed the ftorms of popular con- 
tention. But this was not the cafe. New difficulties, 
new caufes of diftruft, arofe among the people, and 
the olive wand of peace diffufed not domettic feli- 
city over the kingdom. So difficult is it to govern 
happily, when faction has weakened the refources of 
government. 

A.D. 1630. Charles, like his father, was a theo- 
logician, and equally zealous to maintain his) fyftem 
of religion, as to. fupport the prerogative of his 
crown. Unfortunately for him, and unfortunately 
for the peace of the kingdom, the king honoured 
with his confidence Laud, bifhop of London, a pre- 
late whofe difinterefted principles and ftriét morals 
were doubtlefs praife-worthy;, but whofe fuperftitious 
prejudices, obftinate zeal, enterprizing {pirit, and 
inflexible firmnefs, in oppofition to the fpirit of the 
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nation, threatened the greateft, misfortunes to the 
{tate. »Laud was very defirous of advancing the 
power of the priefthood, and of multiplying church 
ceremonies ; feveral of which. he introduced, and 
moft of them: very fimilar to thofe of. the Romifh 
church. ‘I'he “puritans beheld, with horror, what 
they termed abominable fuperftitions. . The commu- 
nion-table railed: in, the minifters dreffed in hoops.to 
adminifter the facrament, the communicants obliged 
to receive it kneeling, the crucifix and other, images 
placed in the churches, were, in their eyes, fo many 


fcandalous -attributes of anti-chrift. The court of © 


Rome itfelf entertained hopes of regaining its autho- 
rity in this iland ; and in order to forward) Laud’s 
good intentions, an offer was twice made him in pri- 
vate, of. a cardinal’s hat, which he declined accept- 
ing. The general cry, however, was, that the bifhop 
of London was, endeayouring to reftore popery. One 
of the daughters of the earl of Devonfhire having 
turned catholic, was afked by Laud the reafonof her 
converfion: .‘¢ It is principally, replied the, becaufe 
I hate to travel ina crowd: for perceiving that you 
and numbers more are making preparations for Rome, 
I thought it more convenient to fet out before you, 
that I might not bejoftledin the multitude.” 

But if the bifhop and his partizans carried the {pi- 
ritual jurifdi€tion too high on one hand, and thereby 
incurred the hatred of the people, they did snot-fail, 
on the other, to preach up the moft implicit obedi- 
ence to the royal authority, the fure means of obtain- 
ing the favour of his majefty. Laud was.accordingly 
advanced to the archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury, 
which empowered him to-exercife. a kind of defpo- 
tifm with vigour in the church. Diftrefied for mo- 
ney, notwithftanding the ftricteft eeconomy, ;Charles 
began to make a freer ufe of his authority.: HHlegal 
as the collection of tonnage and poundage was, the 
council preffed it with the utmoft viplence. This 
induced the great merchants to enquire more than 
ever into its legality, and were foon convinced that 
the’principle on which it was founded iftruck at the 
root of liberty. This alarmed the whole: fraternity 
of merchants, and their fears were greatly increafed 
by the publication of the following refolutions of the 
council. 

“ That-warrants fhould be directed to the officers 
of the cuftoms in the port of London, and elfewhere, 
to feize and detain the goods of any petfon, who 
fhould attempt to land them without warrant till» the 
duties were paid. uf 

. © And that {uch merchants goods as remained on 
fhip-board, fhould be removed into ftore-houfes .on 
the cuftom-houfe quay ; and for want of room into 
the Tower, there to remain till his majefty’s duties, 
and the freight due to fhip-matters were fatisfied. 

_‘* And whereas attempts were made by -replevin, 
directed to the fheriff of Iuondon, to obtain-thofe 
goods out of the king’s ftore-houfes, the meflengers 
of the council were ordered to detain them in their 
cuftody, and to apprehend all perions who fhould 
prefume to make refiftance.” ; 

At the fame time ftrict orders were fent to the offi- 

*cers and chief magiftrates of the chief ports of the 
kingdom, to affift the officers of the cuftoms, in cafe 
any oppofition fhould be made by refractory perfons. 
Sir Francis Cottingham was authorized to call before 
him fuch merchants as had been trufted by the.collec- 
tors for {ums now due by cuftoms, and who had :pro- 
tracted-the payment, and to require them to pay the 
feveralfums they owed his majefty without delay. 

Warrants were alfo iffued ‘from the council em- 
powering their meflengers ‘to enter any \fhip, vefiel, 
houfe, warehoufe, or cellar, to break any bulk what- 
ever, and feize the goots, in’ default of paying the 
accuftomed duties ; and to apprehend all perfons who 
-fhall publith fcandalous fpeeches .againft his majefty 
and his government, or caufe any difturbance. 
Nor were thefe the only:methods taken'by the king 
for raifing money gn his fubjects: without the :con- 
fent of parliament. He publifhed a proclamation, 


“* declaring 
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* declaring his majefty’s royal pleafure to confirm to 
his fubjects their defective titles, eftates and, pot 
feffions, by his commiffion lately @ranted and renewed 
for that purpofe.” But notwith{tanding the {pecious 
title of this proclamation, the people in general con- 
fidered it only as an expedient to raife money without 
the confent of parliament; and this increafed the 
alarmine difcontent already diffeminated in ‘every 
part of the nation. But this was trifling when com-; 

ared with the fpirit railed by another proclamation, 
publithed on the thirteenth of July, “for the cafe of 
the fubjects in making their compofitions for not 
receiving the order of knighthood according to law.” 
The reader may recollect, that in the former part of 
this hiftory, many inftances have been given of fub- 
jects vetted with a certain degree of property being 
obliged to take upon them the order of knighthood, 
This property was very fluctuating in different reions, 
and there was an obfolete, though unrepealed ftatute, 
called, ‘ Statutum de militibus,” paffed in the reign 
of Edward II. which obliged all fubjeéts poffeffed of 
fifteen pounds a year in land, to take upon them the 
order of knighthood, provided they were fit for that 
duty. The order was generally conferred at the 
coronation ; and Charles, on account of the plague’s 
raging in London at the time when he received the 
crown, had difpenfed with. the attendance, of fuch 
fubjects as were qualified to be knights. But being 
now diftreffed for money, this difpenfation was con- 
fidered only as a matter of convenience. It-was 
pretended, that the right of impofing the honour, 
which was attended with a large expence of fees, 
remained ftill with the crown, and that the king was 
at liberty to oblige all perfons, properly qualified, 
either to be knighted, or pay compofition money to 
certain commiffioners appointed to receive it: the 
qualification was fixed at forty poundsa yeir, It is 
not eafy to conceive a project more abturd, more 
unreafonable, and more “unjuft, than this, As the 
whole fyftem of feudal fervices in perfon, during 
war, was now abolifhed, there was not the leaft pre- 
tence for reviving this tax, but a ftatute which had 
been made when thefe fervices were in full force. Add 
to this, that if fifteen pounds a year was, in the time 
of Edward Il. a proper qualification, two hundred 
pounds a year at Jeaft ought to have been the qualifi- 
cation under CharlesI.. The king, while any hopes 
remained of obtaining fupplies from his parliament, 
had defifted from collecting fo invidious a tax; but 
it was now revived with fo much vigour, that many 
were put to great expences In the exchequer and ftar- 


chamber for refufing to pay the compolition money, : 


“which was required to be one third and a half of 
what the perfons fo compounding were found rated 
in the fubfidity. ’ 

Thefe proceedings intimidated fo many perfons, 
that the king received above one hundred thoufand 
pounds compofition money. Befides thefe, Charles 
granted oppreffive patents, and monopolies, among 
which thofe on foap and ftarch are particularly com- 
plained of as very burdenfome to the lower clafs of 
people. It is furprizing with what patience thefe 
impofitions were borne by the peoples they occafioned 
no difturbances in any part of the kingdom. It 

_ muft, however, be obferved, to the honour of the 
judges, that they oppofed many of thefe oppreffions , 
and to the honour of the king, that he dropped them 
on their reprefentations. Perhaps more of them had 
been annihilated, had not Charles been perfuaded by 
his flatterers, that they were not burthenfome to the 
people; that he had an undoubted right to levy 
them; that his parliament had been the aggreffors ; 
that the houfé of commons and the people were 
diftinét bodies ; that though he was,’ perhaps, acting 
acainft the fenfe of the former, he was acting for the 
good of the latter; while the tides of commerce flowed 

in fo faft, that their riches, as well as patience, were 
inexhauttible. 

_ Charles was better pleafed to govern by his prero- 

gative alone, than in conjunction with his parliament; 
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and left the hopes of relief or protection from the 
commons might encourage oppofition, the king iffued 
a proclamation, in which he declared, ‘That whereas; 
“‘ for feveral ill ends, the calling again of,a parliament: 
Ze divulged 3 though his majefty has thew, by fre- 
“ quent meeting with his people, his love to the ule’ 
“of parliaments: yet the late abufe having; for the 


“* prefent, driven him unwillingly out of that courle; 


** he will account it prefumption in any one to pre- 
“ {cribe to him any time for the calling that affembly.” 
This was generally confidered as a declaration, that; 
during this reign, no more parliaments were intended 
to be fummoned: 

_ The eyes of the Englifh were now turned towards 
their beloved object, the queen of Bohemia; and the 
king was very defirous of procuring fome relief for 
his unfortunate fitter; and her family. He joined his 
good offices with thofe of France; and mediated a 
peace between the kings of Poland and Sweden, in 
hopes of engaging the latter to undertake the pro- 
tection of the diftrefled proteftants in the empire. 
This was. the famous Guftavus Adolphus, whofe 
heroic genius, feconded by the wifeft policy, rendered 
him, in afew years, the moft diftinguifhed monarch 
of the age. Charles, to encourage and affift him in 
his projected inyafion of Germany, agreed to furnifh 
him with fix thoufand men; but in order to maintain 
the appearance of neutrality, he made ufe of the 
marquis of Hamilton’s name, a nobleman nearly 
allied.to the crown. Hamilton accordingly entered 
into an engagement with Guftavus; and inlifting 
thefe troops in England and Scotland, at the king’s 
expence, he landed them. at the mouth of the Elbe. 
Guftavus was greatly pleafed when he heard the Eng: 
lifh were landed, and promifed to join them as foon 
as poffible with the ftipulated number of forces defti- 
ned to conquer Silefia. ; 

It is inconceivable what fervice the appearance of 
fo fine a body of men did to the proteftant caufe. 
Their numbers were greatly exaggerated by their 
enemies through fear, and by, their friends through 
defign, and fo great was the reputation of their va- 


_lour, that the celebrated victory gained a few weeks 


after by the Swedifh monarch over’ count Tilly at 
Leipfick, was, in a great meafure, owing to their 
reputation. What remained of that hero’s life was 
one continued feries of victories, for which he was 
much lefs beholden to fortune than to thofe perfonal 
endowments which he derived from nature, and from 
induftry, The veteran troops of Ferdinand; com- 
manded by the moft celebrated generals of the age; 
were foiled in every encounter, and all Germany was 
over-run in an inftant by the victoriows Swede. But, 
by this extraordinary and unexpected fuccefs of his 
ally, Charles failed of the purpofe for which he 
framed the alliance. Elated by profperity, and no 
{tranger to ambition, Guftavus began to form more 
extenfive plans; and after freeing Germany from the 
yoke of Ferdinand, he intended to reduce it under 
{ubjection to his own, | Full of thefe ideas, he refufed 
to reftore the Palatine to his principality, except on 
conditions that would have kept him in total depen- 
dence. And thus the negotiation was protra¢ted till 
the battle of Lutzen, where the Swedifh hero pe- 
rifhed in the midft of a complete victory which he 
obtained over his enemies; . 
A.D. 1631. Fhe incapacity of the lord treafurer 
Wefton to execute that important poft; had been, for 
fome time, evident, and now became every day more 
glaring by the contraft between his abilities and thofe 
of Wentworth, who was now made prefident of the 
council of York. This court had been erected, after 
a rebellion in the north, by a patent from Henry VIII. 


| without any authority of parliament ; and this exer- 


cife of power, like many others, was indulged by 
that arbitrary monarch. The council of York had 
long a¢ted chiefly as a criminal court; but befides 
fome innovations introduced by James, Charles 
thought proper, fome time after Wentworth was 
made prefident, to extend its powers, and to BIN it a 
= arge 
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large ‘civil jutifdi€tion, znd, in fome meafure, a dif 
cretionary power. Poffibly the king’s intention in 
this was nothing more than to free the inhabitants of 
the northern’ counties from the trouble, expence, and 
fatigue, of attending the courts at Weftmintter ; but 
it’ foon' appeared) that the inhabitants were, by this. 


means, deprived: of the protection, of the ordinary, 


law, and {ubje€ted to an arbitrary authority, And 
accordingly, fome irregular proceedings in that court 
were now complained of, and tended to exalperate 
the people {till more againit the government. When 
Wentworth was gained‘over to the court party, Sir 
Dudley Digges was made mafter of the rolls, Noy 
attorney-general, and Littleton follicitor-general. All 
thefe were Jeading men in the houfe of commons. 
But it foon appeared, that the fame abilities which 
are fufficient to perplex a court by their oppofition, 
are not capable of effectually ferving it by their com- 
pliance. Charles flattered himfelf, that by engaging 
thofe eminent leaders in his fervice, his government 


would meet with’ no more oppofition, and that a. 


calm tranquillity would be eftablifhed in’ this’ king- 
dom during the remainder of his reign ; but his own 
upright intentions to make the virtues of his minifters 
fupply the laws of his country, fatally deceived him, 
Laud purfued the puritans with unremitting fury, 
and was fond of introducing new ceremonies into the 
church, and ‘of carrying to the utmoft height’ the 
power of the priefthood. 

A.D. 1632. But if the furious conduct of this 
imperious churchman ‘alarmed the moderate Englifh, 
it {truck the Scottith prefbyterians with terror, They 
were, in general, ‘men as violent for one extreme as 
Laud was for the other, and the dreadful thock, 
when both afterwards encountered, crufhed the 
church, the monarchy, and the conftitution. When 
Mary was driven from the throne of Scotland, the 
conftitution of that kingdom became fuch a confufed 
mixture of monarchical, ariftocratical, democratical, 
and ecclefiaftical powers, that it hardly deferved the 
name. The prucent government of James, while 
he continued in Scotland, and the unfuccefsful at- 
tempts of the bjgotted zealots to eftablifh their fa- 
vourite model of religion, gave the crown great ad- 
vantages; fo that about the year 1621, epifcopacy 
was reftored in Scotland. James had been wifely 
cautious in the promotion of his bifhops; they were, 
in general, men of great moderation, and well ac- 
quainted with the genius of the people; for which 
reafon they ftrongly oppofed every ‘attempt to bring 
the difcipline and worfhip of the church of Scotland 
to a nearer conformity with that of England. The 
truth is, nothing in the principles of the firft reform- 
ers, either in Scotland or foreign parts, was againft 
a fubordination of ecclefiaftical government. All 
of them, indeed, concurred, that the popifh bifhops 
fhould be removed ; but neither their plan of govern- 
ment, nor that of power, was fo fixed, as to enable 
them to agree who fhould fucceed them, though, in 
general, they fuffered thofe who embraced the tenets 
of the reformation to retain both their revenues and 
appellations. But what at firft was no more than a 
matter of convenience, foon became a point of prin- 
ciple. The eftates of their great men were chiefly 
compofed out of the fpoils of the church; and the 
misfortune was, that the power of the crown was not 
fufficient to prevent thefe dilapidations. The acts of 
parliament in favour of the prefent poffeffors, gave 
them infinite advantage ; but the circumftances under 
which thefe parliaments were held, rendered their 
authority liable to many juft exceptions. While the 
king touched not this jarring ftring of ecclefiaftical 
government, the parliament {ubmitted to the prero- 
gative in as full a manner as it had ever been exer- 
cifed; but the landholders of Scotland could not, 
without the utmoft concern, fee’ the leaft increafe of 
epifcopal power, or any nearer conformity of their 
church with that of England, becaufe they con- 
fidered every ftep as an approximation towards the 
re-aflumption of church-lands, During the whole 
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ALD, 1633. - 
reign of James, the Scottith bifhops had been ‘con- 
tented to a¢t rather as prefidents in their ecclefiaftical 
meetings, than |the fathers of the church, ‘in. the 
common acceptation of their character. When a 
fee happened to be vacant, James always ordered the 


-bifhops to prefent him with the names of fuch men 


as they thought moft proper to fill it, and he gene- 
rally pitched upon the beft qualified. Hence.the 
bifhops, in a manner nominating one another, lived 
in harmony among themfelves, and acted fo mode- 


rately, .that the noblemen and great landholders .int 
Scotland became pretty well reconciled both to their 
temper and their character. Happy would it have - 
been for Charles, had he preferved the fame moderate 
conduct. But Laud detefted all moderation in 
church government, and Charles would liften to no 
advice but that of Laud, That imperious church- 
man reprefented, in the higheft terms, the dignity of 
the epifcopal chara¢ter: he difplayed an army of 
martvrs who had died in its.defence: he called to his 
aid’ all the tyrants of the eaftern empire who had 
favoured it: he poured forth a profufion of quota- 
tions, from what he called the fathers of the church : 
and, upon the whole, fucceeded in convincing Charles, 
that the leaft defect of reverence, either to the govern- 
ment, the do¢trine, or the worfhip of his church, 
ftruck at the moft facred rights of the crown.. Nor 
was this all: Laud was of opinion, that the church 
of England, as left by James, was imperfect in its 
worfhip. To prove this, he produced fome opinions, 
which, in the twilight of reformation, when feveral 
prelates wavered between the old. and the new reli- 


|, gion, had been maintained in. the convocation, and 


fometimes in their writings. The authorities of the 
weakeft of the fathers of the church were produced, 
to prove, that certain forms and ceremonies, things 
as indifferent in themifelves as Laud’s own dreams, 
had been formerly praétifed, and hence he inferred 
that they were effentials in religion. 

But Charles, however warm and ferious in thefe 
matters, was perfuaded that thefe ceremonies had fo 
near a refemblance to popery, that it would be im- 
prudent to attempt their introduction all at once 
among a people accuftomed to think in the oppofite 
extreme. It was therefore determined’ previoufly to 


_new-model the hierarchy, by introducing gradually 


a fet of men of very different principles from thofe 
that now filled the fees of Scotland, in order to re- 
{tore authority and difcipline to the church, and 
The vacant 
bifhoprics were accordingly filled with fuch men as 
had neither the virtues nor abilities neceffary for 
filling their ftations, in a country where the minuteft 
parts of their conduét were feverely {crutinized by 
the piercing eye of puritanical enthufiafm, 

Enemies to epifcopal government, but without 
either power or pretence of oppofing thefe promo- 
tions, the Scots made not the leaft oppofition ; but 
under the pretence of fafts and other religious exer- 
exercifes, they formed many fecret refolutions for 
ftrengthening their party. They, however, ftill be- 
haved with all the external marks of the moft implicit 
fubmiffion to the eftablifhed government; they went 
no farther than a proteft in parliament againft the 
meafures they could not approve. Charles was fo 
much impofed upon by théfe appearances of acqui- 
efcence, that he thought he fhould meet with nothing 
in that country to oppofe his pleafure, and imagined 
that his prefence, the fplendid appearance of his 
court, and the weight of his authority, would bear 
down the fmall remains of oppofition, and fix the 
authority of the crown on a bafis that could not be 
fhaken. 

A. D. 1633. “Full of thefe pleafing ideas, and 
defirous of being crowned in his ancient kingdom, 
he fet out for Scotland, attended by the whole flower 
of the'Englifh nobility, who vied with each other in 
the fplendor of their equipages. It was the fifteenth 
of June before Charles reached Edinburgh; and on 
the eighteenth, he was crowned in that city with the 

utmott 
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. bigh treafurer. 


' Charles was very defirous of introducing a chearful- 


_ and the greateft men in the nation. 


* write againft thefe enormities, by obferving that plays 


that the play-houfes were Satan’s. ghapels, the. fre- 


acting of plays; and that thofe who confpired his 
_ death were chiefly excited to it by their indignation 
at that enormity. This. publication gave fo much 


utmoft pomp and magnificence. On the twentieth 
the parliament met, and gave Charles every thing he | 
defired.. Two. acts, indeed, met with fome oppofition. 
The firit, befides eftablifhing the king’s prerogative, 
gave him power to prefcribe what habits he pleafed 
to the ecclefiattics of Scotland: and by the fecond, 


the alienations formerly made of tythes, and other | 


eftates of the-clergy, were revoked. ti 
_Many+ of the Englifh>nobility that attended the 
king, andi-difliked Laud and his’ pririciples, foon 


perceived the Scots were far from approving the bill | 


that gave Charles the power of regulating’ the habits 
of the clergy. 
their eyes; and they apprehended; with fome reafon, 


that under the fanétion of this law; it would foon be | 


introduced; among them. This difcovery prompted 
the Englith nobility to attempt another , nameély, ‘the 
real ftrenoth of the royal party in Scotland: -:The 


courtiers had been: at great pains to have it believed, | 
that the Scots, who had:been ennobled ‘and enriched | 


by Charles and his father, were men of the greateft 
intereft, as well as property, in'their‘country. But 
the talfhood»of . thefe fugzyettions was eafily perceived 
by Charles’s attendants : they faw the Scots in general 
treat with. great contempt the royal favourites of their 
own nation; -and were foomconvinced; that the per- 
fons_of the greateft weight:and property:there were in 
the country intereft, ‘This difcovery tended to-leffén 
the terror conéeived by» the Englith on account of 


the king’s power in Scotland; and ‘laid’ the founda. | 


tion’ of a correfpondence between the ‘principal :per- 
fons of the two kingdoms, and which was not broken 
off till both found themfelves engaged in all the hor- 
rors of a civil war: 


_Soon after the king’s return from Scotland; ‘Juxon | 


was placed in.the fee of London, and alfo made lord 


mildnefs, humanity, and underftanding ;. but all his 
virtues could not procure him the friendthip of. the 
puritans. He was a lover of hunting, and: other 
ports of the field; a fufficient reafon, however emi- 
nent in virtue, to procure him the hatred of thofe 
whofe religion admitted not of the -leaft relaxation, 


nefs into, the national devotion. He renewed’ his 
father’s edict for allowing fports and recreations on 
Sunday, after the fervice was over, to fuch’as attended 
the public worfhip; and ordered his proclamation 
for that purpofe to be publicly read by the clergy 
after divine fervice.-Thofe who were puritanically 
affected refuled. obedience, and. were punifhed by 
fufpenfion ,or deprivation, This tended greatly to 
widen the breach between the church and the diffen- 
ters, and promote that ill humour and difcontent 
already too predominant in the nation, ‘The queen, 
though ftrictly virtuous, was immoderately fond: of 
pleature, particularly the entertainments of the itage; 
and her example was followed by the whole court, 


dn the midft of this diffipation, William Prynne, 
a puritanical barrifter of Lincoln’s-Inn, publithed an 
€normous quarto of a thoufand pages, intituled, 


_ Hiftorio-Maftyx.. Its profeffed purpofe was to decry | 


itage-plays, comedies, interludes, mufic, dancing, 
and other diverfions of that kind; but he alfo took 
occafion to declaim again{t hunting, public feftivals, 
Chriftmas-keéeping, bonefires, and May-poles. . The 


author tells us, in his preface, that he was excited to 


fold better than the choiceft fermons, and that they 
were frequently printed on finer paper than even-the 
Bible itfelf.. He maintained, that moft of the players 
were. papilts, and ,all of them defperately. wicked ; 


quenters of them little better than devils incarnate, 


and every ftep in a dance was.a {tep to hell; that the 
Principal crime of Nero was that of frequenting and 
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The dreadful furplice was before | 


He was a perfon of great integrity, | 
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offence to the court, that Prynne was indicted before 
the {tar-chamber, where his behaviour was remarkably 
obitinate and petulant, which tended to increafe the 
rigour of his fentence. He was condemned to pay a 
fine of five thoufand pounds to the king, to be put 
from the _bar, and rendered incapable of his pro- 
feffion ; to be excluded from the fociety of Lincoln’s'. 
Inn, and degraded. in Oxford ; to’ ftand on the pulory 
in Weftminfter and Cheapfide, to lofé an €at at each 
place, and to fuffer-perpetual imprifonment.  - 

» The remarkable feverity of this fentence raifed the 
government many enemies, and greatly augmented 
the numbers of the puritan party. It was thought 
extremely hard that'an invective againit plays fhould 
merit a punifhment proper only for the greateft cri- 
minals. But it muft be remembered, that this fatire 
againit' the diverfions in vogue, though the pretended, 
was not the real erime for which Prynneé was con- 
demned. He had feverely cenfured the practices of 
the new hierarchy, andthe ceremonies introduced by 
Laud; acrime not to be forgiven by that imperious 
prelate, ! 

A.D. 1634. The -Dutth wete at this time thé 
great rivals in commnierce’ to’ the Enelifh. A prince 
of Charles’s principles was fhocked at the indepen- 
dent preténfions of that‘haughty republic; which had 
been nurfed’by the blood, aid fed by: the bounty of 
England; nor had he received any adequate fatisfac- 
tion for the maffacre of Amboyna; James had made 
feveral attempts for hindering the Dutch from fifhins 
on the coaft of Envland, butiall his prohibitions were 


“in vain; the Dutch, after various’ pretences, -at laft 


afferted they had’ aright ‘to fith upon the Britifh 
coafts, founded on immemorial pofileffion: The ftates 
of Holland,’ however, “difavowed this plea of their 
comimiffioners ; but, atthe fame time, declared, that 
however unjuft; and however contrary to the rights 
of fovereipnty in the érown of England, ‘their prac- 
tice of fifhing on the Britifh coafts might be, ic was 
fo abfolutely neceffary to the very exiftence of their 
ftate, that they dared not'either give it up, or pay 
any acknowledgment ‘for it, left their people fhould 
rife in-open rebellion’ aeainft them. This was ani 
argument not to be anfwered by reafon, and Charles 
was determined to drive them by force from the Bri- 
tifh coafts, 
Vigorous meafures were therefore begun in feveral 
parts of the kingdom ;- but thefe’could not be carried 
on “without: proportional. revenues; and thofe of 
Charles ‘were ‘only barely: fufficient for maintaining 
the {plendor’ of the court, performing’ his engage- 
ments with foreign princes, and defraying’ the necef- 
fary expences of his‘government. Noy, the attorney- 
general, ‘was therefore commanded ‘to difeover ways 
and means for fittiny’ out a fleet fufficiently powerful 
to execute this purpofe.. Noy fell upon the expedient 
of fhip-money ; grounding it upon obfolete ufages 
and records, which juftified a tax upon ‘the people 
for furnifhing a certain number of fhips for the de- 
fence of the feas; and writs were iffued accordingly. 
Thefe. writs were accompanied with’ inftru€tions 
and directions from thé lords of the council for the 
aflefing and levying the fhip-money. Thefe inftruc- 
tions. were directed to the'fheriffs of the feveral cout- 


ties; cand by them’ it appears; that the fhips affeffed 


upon the’counties of Middlefex and Hereford was to 


-coft three thoufand pounds; and that thofe who 
_retufed to pay their proportion, were to be diftrefled, 
_and their goods fold fo# payment, without any refpect 
| of perfons, 
the particular manner of levying the tax, and gave 


The reft ‘of thefe inftru€tions contain 


very arbitrary powers to the officers of ‘the peace. 
The writ being ferved upon the lord mayor of Lon- 
don, he immediately’ ftimmoned a common council, 
where it was agreed to prefent the following petition 
to the king. 

‘To the king’s thoft excéllent thajefty, 

‘<The humble petition” of your faithful fubjeéts, 
the mayor, commonality, and ‘citizens of your city 
of London, moft humbly fheweth, 


Xxxx « That 
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<< That whereas your majefty, by writ bearing tefte 
20 Odtobris Jatt, commanded your petitioners, at 
their own charge, to provide feven fhips of war, fur- 
nifhed with men, viétuals, and_all.warlike provifions, 
to be at Portfmouth .by the firft of March next, and 
to continue from that time duringthe {pace of twenty- 
fix weeks in your majefty’s fervice, upon the defence 
of the feas, and other, caufes in the faid writ contained. 

“© Your petitioners do, in all fubmflive humble- 
nefs, and. .with acknowledgements of your facred 


majefty’s favours unto your faid eity, inform: your 


majefty, thar they conceive, that by ancient privi- 
leges, grants, and acts of parliament, which. they are 
ready humbly to produce, they are exempt, and. are 
to-befreed-trorn that charge. 

_ And do moft humbly,pray, 

© That your majefty.would be gracioully pleafed, 
that the petitioners, with your. princely grace and 
favour, may enjoy the faid privileges and exemptions, 
and.be freed from. providing of the faid fhips, and 
provafions.” | : 


But notwithftanding this oppofition of the capital, - 
Charles.proceeded,with as much violence As df fhip- | 
money had alwaysbeen an eftablifhed, tax, and as. it 
he did not-expect=to meet with theleaft attempt to | 


oppote his arbitrary. proceedings. \Noy, the attorney- 


general, dying about this time, left the affair UNE | 
finifhed ; .bucthe neceffities of Charles increaling, jhe 
relolved, that. fhip-money, fhould be extended tothe | 
inland as well as the maritime,counties.,, But im order | 


to.this, it was neceflary to employ ‘proper perfons, 
and.to invent plaufible pretences. Sir Robert Heath, 
lord chief juftice, ;had, in many refpects, been found 
Untractable,.and qwas accordingly removed from  -his 
office, andvhis.place- fupplied by Sir John Finch,:a 
lawyer of great eloquence, and a firm-friend to the 
court ;,.and Sir John. Banks: was made:;attorney- 
general, / It was, probably, owing to the opinion of 
thofe lawyers, who. were farsnferior in abilities to 
Noy, that. Charles made fhip-money.a general) tax; 


but even this attempt did not.alarm, the,mation fo | 


much as was expected, The merchants,,-who gene- 
rally take the lead_on thefe occafions, were too: well 
acquainted with the advantages of commerceto riuque 
them, by an oppofition which might have given the 
court a pretence for impofing heavier duties upon 
goods ; and as the tax propofed fell more heavy on 
the. landed than the trading intereft of the:kingdom, 
they did not, for fome time, confider it as a:ftretch ot 
arbitrary power. . This acquiefcence gave the court a 
perfect fecurity, . Charles. endeavoured | to fill) the 
kingdom with apprehenfions, that the Dutch and the 
French having entered into anew alliance, would 
certainly attempt to make themfelves mafters of the 
narrow feas;.and-a proclamation was accordingly 
publifhed, commanding allEnglifh feamen. and fhip- 
wrights, who were in foreign fervices, to return home 
immediately, 

~ Bur this,calm was deceitful. . The nation ftill con- 
tinued to haye the higheft opinion of thofe. patriots, 
who had, in a manner, forced the king to pafs the 
petition of right, and rather acquiefced in, than "5 
proved of the many breaches daily made in that fa- 
mous att, efpecially with regard to fhip-money. It 
was about this time. that Edward Coke, the eminent 
lawyer and patriot, paid the debt of nature, in the 
eighty-thitd. year of his age... But there were not 
wanting men who trod in his paths, and endeavoured 
to rouze the public from their lethargy, by thewing, 
that the continyal encroachments of the prerogative 
would foon. banifh. all law, from the conftitution, 
Thefe alarming fuggeftions, -had their weight; they 
occafioned fuch difputes with regard to the payment 
of fhip-money, that not more: than two hundred and 


thirty-fix thoufand pounds were collected during the | 


whole year. | 

This oppofition; however, produced no change in 
the conduc¢t. of Laud: he coritinued toexercife his 
ecclefiaftical power with the greateft feverity: He 
now attempted to oblige all foreigners fettled in Eng-. 
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Jand to conform to the -eftablifhed church) notwith- 
{tanding all the privileges and indulgences that had 


been granted them by former princes, and the infinite 
advantages the nation acquired by their fettling in 


‘this country. The French and Dutch churches; 


being joined: by all. the puritans in England, -made a 


-vigorous, oppolition, and refufed, on account of the 


exemptions and privilegesthey had received from the 
crown, to: pay" any deference to Laud’s authority. 
The primate,»however, prevailed fo far, that though 
all foreigners of the. firft -defcent were fuffered to 
continue; their own method: of -worfhip, yet thofe of 


the fecond defcent, that is, thofe who were born in 


England. of foreign parents, -were ordered by the 
king. to repair to their own parifh-churches, under 
the penalty of being proceeded againftin the fpirieual 
courts, ) yay ais 

A. D.1636. The good effeéts of the ‘arbitrary 
tax of fhip-money began now to appear.” A fleet of 
fixty fail of large {hips was: fitted out, under’ the 
command of; the :earl-of Northumberland’; and a 
proclamation was iffued, ftridtly forbidding all er- 


dons, not the natural. born fubjeéts ‘of thefe' king: 


doms, from. fifhing on -the : Britifh’ coaft, without 
proper licences from the king, ‘who farther declared, 
that he; intended.alwaystoikeep a ftrone ‘fquadron at 
fea, in order to) prevent all fuch encroachments for 
the future, and to protect thofe fhips’ of his friends 
and allies who fhould ‘take out licences: The earl of 


| Northumberland failed in.the month’of Miy; and 


coming up with fome-of the Dutch ‘fhips,: hé funk all 
that refufed to leave the coafts, and ditcontinue their 
fifhery. | This {pirited conduct itruck a’terror intd 
all the maritime powers of Europe ; even the haughty 
Richeliew himfelf, who had formed a defign ‘of ren- 
dering the Dutch: the rivals of the Englifh on the 
ocean, was obliged to abandon his project. The 
Dutch themfelves-applied:to Charles in the moft ear+ 
neft manner; and at lait contented ‘to pay thirty 
thoufand pounds for a licence to fifh “during the’ re- 
mainder of the year, when it was hoped’ a proper 
regulation-would be made for fixing an anfiual ‘tri+ 
bute; for the neceffary licences.) anand 

But no advantages of commerce; teputation of 
fafety, could prevail upon) the people’ to pay the 
odious taxiof fhip-money with alacfity. The pro= 
grefs..of the f{ciences: had increafed their thirft for 
knowledge; and thé excellent writings and fpeeches 
onthe conftitution of England, during the late reign, 
were now purchafed and read with the preateft avidity. 
But particularly the plain inconfiftencies betwéen the 
levying of that tax, and the petition of right} were 
evident to the moft flender capacity ; fo that neither 
the fermons of divines,' the opinions of Jawyers, 
the threats of power, nor the arts of courtiers, had 
any effect: they firmly adhered to the diétates of 
common fenfe, and fet ail the fophiftical arguments 
of the artful and the eloquent at defiance. Such, 
however, was their veneration for the government, 
and fo high an opinion did they entertain of the na- 
tural equity of the king, that many paid the tax, 
though they were perfuaded the law could not oblige 
them. They knew that the judges had taken great 
pains to recommend it from the bench, and doubted 
riot but an attempt would foon be made to render it 
legal by a formal decifion. Chambers, a merchant 
of London; abfolutely refufed to pay, and was fent 
to prifon by Sir Edward Bromfield, lord mayor, one 


| of the commiffioners: for levying fhip-money. But 


Chambers was not'to be intimidated by the hand of 


| power: he brought his a&tion againft Bromfield for 


a trefpafs and falfe imprifonment. | Sir Robert Berk- 
ley, one of the judges of the court, would not, how- 


_ ever, fuffer Chambers’s council to argue againft the 


legality of fhip-money, declaring openly in court, 


_&'That there was a rule of law, and a rule of go- 
_vernment; and that many things which'might not be: 
-done by the rule of law, might be done by the rule of 


government.” ‘a 
This ‘was the deteftable doétrine, which, like an 
, ignis 


/ 
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ignis fatuus,led Charles to thofe dangerous precipices 
from whence ‘he fell, to the ruin of himfelf, and the 
_ruin.othis people. A regular diftribution was how 
drawn.up of fhips: adapted to the feveral fhires’ of 
_ England-and, Wales, with their tonnage, nuniber of | 
men,-and monthly expence together with the fums 
charged.upon the refpective corporate towns in each 
county..| And, Charles, that he might proceed with 
more-fafety, and remove. the. feveral objeétions that || 
had; been {tarted again{t paying the tax, procured the || 
opinion, of ‘the judges, ‘*: that. when the‘ good and 
fafety of the kingdom in-general is concerned, and 
the nation in danger, the king might lawfully levy a 
tax for fitting outuch a number ‘of. fhips “as fhall be: 
neceflary-for the defence of ‘the nation ;>'and that his || 
“majefty.,is the fole. judge ‘both of the danger, and! 
when/and how it is to: be-prevented.” ; 

, Charles was now fatisfied that he had not acted | 
contrary to.the laws, and: determined to punifh, with | 
the utmoft feverity, all who fhould, ‘for. the future, | 
dare; to .oppofe his royal pleafure. It is’amazineg | 
with what reluctance thepeople paid this tax, though | 
they, weresno ftrangers.to this proftitution -and per- | 
verfion..of the Jaws of their. country: ‘their utual i 
afylum, the,courts of.law, were fhut againft them, | 
and-there was no|medium; they muft either fubmit, | 
or have recourfe to violence, an’expedient which no | 
wile, man ;would chufe....A chofen few, “however, | 
were itilin referve; men who dared to. think with 
guttices; and act with intrepidity ; who, armed with | 
the, principles of, civil.and natural liberty, were de- 
termined to fupport the-caufe of their country, and 
not\tamely| fubmit tothe arbitrary power of the 
crown. |. Strong reafonings,. bold ‘elocution, deep 
learning, and upright intentions, were not; however, 
fufficient to, fuitain this’ dreadful combat; a leader 
mutt .|be found, who; befides all thefe’ accomplifh- 
ments; had intrepidity fufficient to ftand forth in the 
the jcaufe ,of his: country: | Such a man was Joha 
Hambden,\.a gentleman: pofleffed of .a confiderable 
eitate, and /defcended ‘from : an -ancient. family in 
Buckinghamfhire ,; which being an inland county, 
afforded ‘him the better: pretence for refufing to pay 
the ,tax,of fhipsmoney. . His fhare did not amount 
to.more than. thirty :fhillings, yet he abfolutely re- 
fufed; payment, and determined to venture a trial, 


the event of which: would clearly point' out to the |} 


whole kingdom, whether arbitrary power was to pre- 
vail overyuttices (oy | 
AlDy1637. After many pleadings and traverfes, | 
the. .cafe: was, argued, during twelve''days, in the 
exchequer-chamber, before all'the judges of Eng- 
land cand the nation regarded, with the utmoft 
anxiety} every circumftance of this celebrated trial. 
It will be eafily conceived, from the opinion of 
the jadges, that the great queftion in this caule was, 
Whether the kingdom was 1n fuch imminent danger, ° 
that the king hada right to affefs his f{ubjects, without 
waiting for the neceflary forms of parliamentary pro- 
ceedings? It was conteffed on all hands, that both 
public and’ private dangers may be fo great, that all 
property may ceafe, while the parties are providing 
for their own fafety. But none of the crown lawyers 
pretended, that the danger of the kingdom was then 
{o preffing, as to give the king a right to the property 
of the fubject ; and the fmall portion of Mr. Hamb- 
den’s afféfiment was'o argument for his paying it, 
unlefs they could prove it to be according to law. 
Whether the king was, or was not; the fole judge of 
the public neceflity, was ftrongly debated, but greatly 
tothe difadvantage of the court ; fince nothing could 
be more obvious than-this, that when public danger 
becomes fo preffing as to. confound all property, the 
cafe will be notorious)’ and felf-prefervation becomes” 
the common principle with both prince and people. 
It is true, the king may have-reafons, unknown to his” 
fubjeéts; to fear the’attempts of fome-public or pri- 
‘wate‘enemy; arid miake the neceffary preparations to_ 
render'the whole abortive; but nothing here occurred! 


the danger, if indeéd any was apprehended, 


‘punifhment as had beén inflicted on Prynne, 
writers had attacked, with great feverity, and even in- 
‘temperate zeal, the ceremonies, rites, and govern- 
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to convince any man of common underftanding, that 


apres ae let sight 
‘hot have been prevented by regular parliamentary me- 


-thods, With regatd°to the precedents brought by 


either fide from former reigns, they were equally itrong 
for both parties, and’ therefore’ were of no weight 
ini deciding this great national caufe. The truth is, 
we have to» many melancholy inftances in the Englifh 
hiftory:of iniquity being eftablithed; not only by pre- 
cédents, but by law : and that liberty often borrowed 
her gloom or luftre from the vices or virtues that fil- 
led the throne.: The lawyers, however, that pleaded 
the caufe of Hambden, or rather that of their coun- 


j try, had infinite advantage over their antagonifts, by 
unaniwerably proving ‘the illegality of the tax from 
‘the pofitive and fundamental articles of the ereat 


charter, and other conftitutional acts, which no prac- 
tices, no precedents ought to affect or deftroy. “And 
whoever examines with attention the inftances pro- 


‘duced’ on both fides; will perceive, that the current 
‘of precedents runs always {trongeft for the people in 


the moft virtuous periods of government: while thofe 
for'the crown fpring from the fear of arbitrary power, 
from’ flavith complaifance, from immediate danger, 


| from grofs ignorance, or from prevailing corruption. 


But notwithftanding the force of the arguments 
ufed by Hambden’s counfel, the event was what had 
been long forefeen. The ‘prejudiced or proftituted 
judges, four of them excepted, gave fentence in fa- 
vour of the crown.’ Hambden, however, obtained, 
by the trial, the end for which he had fo eenéroufly 
factificed his fafety, and his quiet : the people were 
rouzed irom their lethargy, and became fully fenfible 
of the danger to which their liberty was expofed, 
Thefe national queitions were canvafied in every com- 
pany; and the more they were examined, the more 
evidently it appeared to many that liberty was totally 
fubverted, and an unufual and arbitrary authoricy 
exercifed over the kingdom.  Slavith principles, it 
was faid, concurred with illegal practices; ecclefiatti- 
cal tyranny lent affiftance, to civil ufurpations : ini- 
quitous practices were fupported by arbitrary punifh- 


ments; and all the rights of the nation, tranfmitted 


| through fo many ages, fecured by fo many laws, and 
, purchafed by the blood’ of fe many heroes and pa- 


triots, now lay proftrate at the feet of the monarch. 
~ Laud, however, proceeded in the fame imperious 


} manner, and whoever refufed to fubmit to his arbi- 


trary meafures, was fure to feel the weight of the hand 
of power. Amonge others, Williams, bifhop of Lin- 


| coln, was fingled out as a perion who oppofed the 


meafures of the government, and was a friend to the 
puritanical party. He was accordingly indicted in 
the ftar chamber on very frivolous pretences, fined 
ten thoufand pounds, fufpended from his office, and 
committed .to the tower during the King’s pleafure. 
Williams, when deprived of his poft of lord keeper, 
retired to his bifhopric, joined the country party, and 


| became one of the chief leaders of thofe who oppofed 


the government. This was a crime not to be for- 
given by Laud, though the primate himfelf had been 
indebted to Williams for his firft promotion. But to 
fee ‘a bifhop countenance puritans, acreature of the 
court become’ its obftinate enemy, and oppofe with 
great firmnefs and vigour all the meafures of govern- 


“ment; thefe were circumftances that excited indigna> 


tion, and engaged the minifters to purfue him with 
the utmoft vengeance. Men of more generous, and 
more moderate principles, however, beheld thefe tranf- 
actions in a very different point of light; they confi- 


| dered the profecution of Williams as one of the moft 


‘iniquitous meafures purfued by the court during the 
time that the ufe of parliaments were fufpended. 
Burton a minifter, and Beftie a phyfieian; were al- 
fo tried in the ftar-chamber; for writing feditious and 
{chifmatical libels; and condemned to fuffer the fame 
Thele 
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ment of the church; crimes for which no pardon could 
‘Be expected from the furious primate. Futl:of the 
enthufiaftic principles they had endeavoured to fup- 
port in their writings, they behaved with the grearelt 
infolence before the court; and the very anfwers they 
gave in were fo, full of contumacy, and invective a- 
“gainft, the prelates, that no counfellor, could be. pre- 
vailed-upon to undertake their defence. The fentence 
“of thé court was, >however, greatly condemned, as very 
unworthy men of their profeffion ; and the patience, 
or rather. the alacrity, with which they, fuffered. the 
punifhments inflicted on them, {till farther increafed 
the indignation of the public, ys 
~~ But notwithftanding all chefe meafures, there would 
have been no danger of the government’s being over- 
‘turned, if fanaticifm, ftronger than all human paf- 
fiors, had not armed the people againft a monarch, 
who}; in Lis own perfon, merited their efteem. We 
have already feen how defirous Charles was of efta- 
Blithing in Scotland the difcipline and worfhip of the 
¢hurch of England. He was fond of epifcopacy, and 
invefted the bifhops with an authority which he 
thought equally advantageous to religion and govern- 
ment.’ He loved:church ceremonies, and wanted to 
have them received as. effentials in. divine. fervice. 


Without reflecting how. much all men are attached to | 


their particular mode of worfhip. Charles, confident 
Of his Own power, now fent down canons for the go- 
vernment of the church of Scotland, and a new+h- 
turgy for regulating the manner of worfhip. The 
people were far from being difpofed to receive them. 
The nobility from a jealoufy of power, and the dif- 
ienting clergy from principles of equality, were ene- 
mies to the hierarchy; and their univer{al hatred of 
the church of Rome, made them abhor whatever had 
the Jeaft refemblance to the method of its worfhip. 


On the fixteenth of July, public intimations were: 


given from the pulpits, that on the following Sunday 
the new liturgy would be introduced, into the princi- 
pal churches. 
burgh attended to give the greater folemnity to this 
new form of worfhip.. The latter, dreffed in a fur- 
plice, began the liturgy. But he had not proceeded 
far in the fervice, before the people cried out, “ A 
** Pope! a Poye! ftone him!” The bifhop, how- 
ever, mounted the pulpit, and attempted to appeate 
the tumult. But his endeavours were in vain: they 
threw a bench athis head, and it was with the utmoft 
difficulty that both him and the dean efcaped with life. 
The contagion foon fpread through the city. The 
magiftrates fuffered a thoufand infults. The clergy 
declaimed with the utmoft vehemence againtft innova- 
tions, and comeared the populace to Balaam’s afs, 
whofe mouth the Lord had opened. 

But notwithftanding thefe alarming tumults, no 
man.of any confequence joined the people. The laws 
in Scotland were very fevere againft treafon, and men 
of property were cautious of trufting, their lives and 
fortunes to the furious declarations of an inconftant 
multitude, Charles was fatally, deceived by this ap- 
pearance of reftraint, and attributed their filence to,an 
approbation of his meafures. He had long been, de- 
Juded by pretenfions, and raifed to the firft pofts in the 
nuniftry, thole men who hated his perfon, his family, 
and his religion; they flattered him the more abjectly, 
that they might ruin him the more fecurely. The 
whole cabinet council, indeed, was compofed of per- 
fons who wifhed well to the meafures they feemed to 
oppofe, and which they were fometimes. obliged to 
punifh. A deep foundation for public difcontent be- 
ing thus Jaid, nothing was wanting but a proper ce- 


ment for the materials that were to compofe the fu-, 


peritructure , and this required great fkill to perform; 
The Scottifh nobility and principal gentry were at 
that time very fond of travelling into foreign parts, 
where their countrymen ferved with great honour in 
the armies of different princes ; and the knowledge 
they by this means acquired of men and things, gave 
them preatadvantages. . It was eafy for them to fee, 
thar without a common principle of action, the fpirit 


at =. 


Both the bifhop and dean of Edin- - 


_ perfevere. 


‘colours, the ftate of the nation. 


of the people muft foon evaporate, and their whole 
party lic proftrate at the footftool of power. What 
his principle ought to be required attentive confide- 
ration, Intereft, indeed, was an obvious One in men 
of property, but this centered in a few, compared to 
the whole body of the nation, and was therefore def- 
titute of force fufficient to animate the mafs of the 
populace... A common principle was at laft agreed 
upon, and this was religion: They knew with how 
much advantage .the Holy League had been intro- 
duced in France, and had feen how eafily the people 
are animated into rebellion, by the late tumult in the 
capital, , aagin aa aOR 

The crifis which was to decide the fate of the efta- 
blifhed religion in Scotland was now approaching. 
The fpirit againft the new liturgy daily increafed a- 
mong the common people, and the repeated’ com- 
mands of the court to introduce it proved at once in- 
effectual, and dangerous to the bifhops.’ The ma- 
giftrates of Edinburgh, where thefe difttirbances 


i 


‘chiefly prevailed, were, in fecret, enemies fo the li- 


turgy, but, in public, they expreffed the utmoft ab- 
horrence of the riotous proceedings of the populace, 
and frequently affembled in order, as they pretended, 
to concert meafures for putting a ftop to thofe alarm- 
ing,attempts of the multitude. They even promifed 
to affift the king to the utmoft of their power’ to ap- 
peafe the tumultuous populace, and introduce the 
new liturgy. But.in the mean time a breach enfued 
between the bifhops and minifters/of Scotland; and 
foon after another’ between the bifhops “and the nobi- 
lity of that-kingdom., « '‘The-counfel of the moderate 
bifhops, who-had always oppofed the violent méthods 
of introducing the! liturgy, .was ‘difregarded ‘by the 
new: prelates promoted by Laud, and who were per- 
fuaded ,that the intereft of their patron | with ‘the king 
was abundantly fufficient to fupport them? This ini 
duced them to difregard not only the advice of theit 
more moderate brethren, but alfo-that of the:nobility} 
who took advantage of this negleét to withdraw their 
countenance. entirely. from the proceedings of! the 
clergy. | 
Animated by the countenance of their minifters and 
the nobility, the people began’ to unite, and-to en- 
courage one another to oppofe. the religious innova- 
tions introduced into the kingdom. Petitions to the 
council were. figned,and prefented by perfons of the 
higheft quality : the women, as’ is. common in every 
religious difturbance, joined with great violence in 


| the oppofition: the puritan minifters declaimed /ve-. 


hemently againft popery ; and the pulpits refounded 
with the moft violent invectives againft:anti-chritt. 
In a word, fanaticifm mingling with fa@‘on, and pri- 
vate intereft, with the fpirit of liberty, foon produced 


the fymptoms of the moft dangerous infurreétion-and 


diforder in every part of the kingdom 

A.D, 1638. Charles was, however, determined to 
He feemed to defpife the threats of the 
vulgar, and.even the,defection of the nobility... The 
primate of Scotland, a man of great temper, wifdom, 
and religion, always averfe to the introduction of the 
new liturgy, reprefented to his majefty in faithful co- 
The earl ‘of ‘Tra- 
quair, lord treafurer, repaired to London, inorder to 
lay the matter more fully before the king, But all 


their reprefentations were in vain: Charles was inflexe 


ible. He had, however, nothing to oppofe to fo vio- . 
lent a. combination of the whole nation but a procl:- 
mation, wherein he promifed, pardon for all paft of- 
fences, and exhorted the people.to be more obedient 
for the future, and to fubmit peaceably to the ufe.of 
the liturgy. But this was fo far from producing the 
defired effect, that it was immediately oppofed by a 
public proteftation, prefented by the earl of Hume 
and lord Lindefey, This was the crifis of the oppo- 
fition: the infurrection which had been gathering by 


degrees, now broke out at once; the ftandard of 


rebellion was difplayed, and the {word of civil difcord 
on the point of being fheathed in the bowels of that 
unhappy country. No diforder, however, attended 

thefe. 
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on the contrary, a new order, or rather a new admi- 
niftration, immediately took place; a fufficient indi- 
cation that this difturbance had been fecretly fo- 
mented by perfons in a ftation far exalted above the 
common people. Four tables, as they were called, 
were formed in Edinburgh : one confifted of nobility, 
another of gentry, a third of minifters, and afourth 
of burgeffes; and in the hands of thefe four tables 
the whole authority of the government was placed. 
One of their firft, and, at the fame time, the greateft 
act they performed, was that of the folemn league 
and covenant, 

This celebrated compact confifted firtt of a renun- 
ciation of popery formerly figned by James in his 
youth, and compofed of many invectives well adapted 
to inflame the minds of men againft their fellow- 
creatures, whom heaven hath enjoined them to che- 
rifh and to love. Then followed a bond of union, 
by which the fubfcribers bound themfelves to refift 
all religious innovations, and to defend each other 
again{t all oppofition whatfoever: ‘‘ and all this for 
the greater glory of God, and the greater honour and 
advantage of their king and country.” It is aftonifh- 
ing with what eagernefs all ranks of people flocked 
to fign this covenant, confidered by them as the bul- 
wark of the chriftian religion, which, according to 
their narrow way of thinking, was practifed no where 
in its original purity but in Scotland. 

Though a people cannot be too jealous of their 
hiberties, and though no government has aright to 
attack, much lefs to deftroy them, yet this jealoufy 
ought to have its bounds in reafon, in nature, and 
in duty. The firft never warrants refiftance, but un- 
der provocation ; the fecond makes felf-prefervation 
to beher primary law ; and the latter, by fupporting 
fubordination in government, preferves the peace, 
the happinefs, and the tranquillity of human fociety. 
Could the Scots have produced any pofitive funda- 
mental act of their conftitution, unintelligible as it 
then was, which Charles had violated; had he go- 
verned their country with a rod of iron, or arbitra- 
rily introduced a religion effentially different from 
that eftablifhed by law, affociations might have been 
defenfible, though they are never eligible, till after 
the regular applications for redrefs have been made 
in vain. But how did this matter ftand between 
Charles and the Scots? His father’s and his own un- 
{paring hand had enriched, embellifhed, and ennobled 


their country, beyond what they ought to have done, 


in jultice to their other dominions. If any iniquity 
had been eftablifhed there, it had not only been efta- 
blithed, but acquiefced in, by the legiflative power ; 
the wholefomenefs of their laws had not been cor- 
rupted into poifon by judges, who held over their 
heads the rod of the king’s difpleafure. Their civil 
liberties had never been attacked by power; prero- 
gative had not, as in England, mocked at their cala- 
Mmities, nor fet at nought the provident wifdom of 
their anceftors. Epifcopal government was the legal 
inftitution; nor could an attempt to introduce a dif- 
putable mode of worfhip, approved of by the go- 
vernment, both ecclefiaftical and civil, warrant that 
worlt part of popery, an affociation againft the civil 
power, under pretence of religion. 

But the voice of enthufiafin liftens not to the de- 
clarations of reafon. The Scottifh preachers, deter- 
mined to carry their point, though they involved the 
government of their country in confufion, recom- 
mended the ftrongeft oppofition to the people. 
Charles was alarmed, and offered to fufpend the in- 


_ troduction of the liturgy, provided they would retract 


the covenant. Their anfwer was, that they would 
fooner renounce their baptifm. He then relaxed in 
other matters, in order to preferve epifcopal govern- 
ment, and permitted a general affembly to be fum- 


_ moned at Glafgow. By this unadvifed meafure the 


whole defign was finifhed. The laity, whom the 

pre{byterians admitted, and who formed the ftrongeft 

patt, began with impeaching the bifhops, whom they 
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charged indiferiminately with all forts of crimés: 


They afterwards declared all aéts with regard. to, 
ecclefiaftical matters, made fince the advancement of 
James to the crown of England, null and void. 
Thus the canons; the liturgy, the court of high 
commiffion, and even epifcopacy itfelf, were abolifhed 
in Scotland at one ftroke. A meafure fo audacious 


| could be fupported only by arms... They accordingly 


prepared openly for a civil war, feized all places of 
{trength, fortified the town of Leith, and fo remark- 
able was the defire. of completing the work, that 
women of quality mixed with the populace, and 
carried on their fhoulders the materials neceffary for 
the erecting the fortifications. A prophetefs, fe- 
conded by the harangues of a feditious preacher, 
wonderfully excited the general zeal and courage of 
the people: fhe faid, that the covenant was regiftered 
in heaven; called the Saviour. of mankind Jefus the 
Covenanter; and farcified all that was great and 
facred in religion, _ 

A.D. 1639. Chailes, though he was fond of 
peace, and of Scotland, his native country, could 
not avoid raifing troops to reduce his rebellious fub- 
jects to reafon, and fubdue the refractory fpirit of 
the Scots. By his ceconomy, he had faved two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds; and the queen, by her influ- 
ence with the catholics, engaged them to grant the 
king a confiderable fupply. The Englifh fleet was 
very formidable, and well pravided with every ne- 
ceflary. Five thoufand land forces were embarked 
on board this fquadron, the command of which was 
given to the marquis of Hamilton, who had orders 
to fail to the Frith of Forth, and caufe a diverfion in 
the forces of the rebels. An army of near twenty 
thoufand foot and three thoufand horfe was levied, 
and commanded by the earl of Arundel, a nobleman 
of great family, but famous neither as a foldier nor 
a ftatefman. The earl of Effex, a nobleman ex- 
tremely popular, and of. great military abilities, was 
appointed lieutenant-general, and the earl of Holland 
general of the horfe. On the twenty-ninth of May, 
the king himfelf joined the army, and fummoned all 
the peers of England to attend him. Few difregarded. 
the f{ummons ; fo that the Englifh army refembled 
rather the court of an eaftern prince than a military 
expedition againft an enemy. 

The forces of the malecontents were little inferior 
in numbers to that of the Englith, but almoft defti- 
tute of cavalry. The infantry confifted, indeed, of 
an undifciplined and ill-armed rabble, but animated 
with a religious fervour, which, in fome meafure, 
fupplied the want of difcipline, and rendered them 
very formidable. The declamations of the clergy 
had greatly aflifted the officers in gaining recruits, by 
thundering out anathemas againft all “who went not 
out to help the Lord againft the mighty.” But the 
leaders of the malecontents did not omit the more 
fafe and prudent method of negotiation. They knew 
that a defeat muft be fatal; and however their troops 
might be infpired with an enthufiaftic fury, they 
were unable to ftand the regular attacks of difciplined 
forces. They therefore immediately fent very fub- 
miffive meffages to the king, begged leave to be ad- 
mitted to a treaty, in order to reftore tranquillity to 
their native country, and fheathe the deftructive 
{word of civil difcord. 

“Several conferences were accordingly held; but fo 
many difficulties occurred; that it was fome time 
before even any preliminary articles could be efta- 
blifhed. At laft, however, a pacification was agreed 
to, on,the following terms: | 

«¢ , The forces of Scotland to be difbanded, and. 
diffolved, within eight and forty hours after the pub- 
lication of his majefty’s declaration being agreed 
upon. . 

“¢ 9, His majefty’s caftles, forts, ammunition of 
all forts, and royal honours, to be delivered after the 
faid publication, fo foon as his majefty can fend to 
receive them. , 

‘ 3. His majefty’s fhips to depart prefently after 
ey KY the 
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the delivery of the caftles, with the firft fair wind, 
and in the mean time to caufe no interruption either 
to trade or. fifhing. 

“© 4. His majefty has been gracioufly pleafed to 
caufe to be reftored all perfons, goods and fhips, de- 
tained and arrefted fince the firft of November laft. 

<5. That there fhall be no meetings, treatings, 
confultations, or convocations, of his majefty’s fub- 
jects, but fuch as are warranted by act of parliament. 

«6. The works on all fortifications to be aban- 
doned, and the places themfelves to be delivered up 

to his majefty., 

“<4. To reftore to every one of his majelty’s fub- 
jects. their liberties, lands, houfes, goods, and all 
other particulars whatfoever, taken or detained from 
them fince the above term.” 

The Scottifh deputies were at a lofs how to appeafe 
their principals with regard to thefe articles, which 
fell far fhort of what their fanguine hopes had taught 
them to expect. Accordingly the earls of Caffils, 
and feveral other noblemen and heads of the male- 
contents, loudly exclaimed againft a pacification, 
which was to difarm them, and leave them, in that 
condition, to the mercy of the court, No abolition 
of epifcopacy, nor acknowledgment of the affembly 
at Glafgow, had been ftipulated, as they had been 
made to believe; the reftitution of fhips tuken fince 
the firft of November was but a poor confideration, 
in comparifon of the-common caufe; and the draw- 
ing off the Englifh fleet from the coaft was of little 
importance, becaufe the fhips might return whenever 
his majefty pleafed. Add to thefe confiderations, 
that Charles, in one of the anfwers he had given to 
the deputies, had actually difowned the affembly at 
Glafgow; nor would he confent to any thing farther 
than to refer civil matters to a parliament, and ec- 
clefiaftical affairs to a general affembly; both of 
which he could call or diffolve at pleafure. 

Nor was the peace more agreeable to the Englifh , 
they exclaimed againft it as loudly as the Scots; and 
there feemed very little hopes that it would be of any 
long continuance: the feeds of difaffection were fown 
in Scotland, and it was no eafy tafk to prevent their 

rowth. 

While ‘Charles was thus engaged in reducing his 
rebellious fubjects to reafon, an incident happened on 
the coaft of England, which feemed to threaten 
alarming confequences. The firmnefs of Charles in 
fteadily preferving his neutrality difconcerted Riche- 
lieu’s plan for attacking the fea coaft of Flanders , 
and the count d’Eftrades was fent to conclude a new 
treaty of fubfidy with the prince of Orange, in order 
to enable the Dutch to attack Antwerp, while the 
French were to befiege St. Omers. The fuccefs of 
thofe attempts are foreign to this hiftory. It will be 
fufficient to obferve, that thefe difpofitions induced 
the court of Spain to fit out a ftrong fquadron at 
Corunna, confifting of fifty fhips, under the com- 
mand of Don Antonio Doguendo, a celebrated fea 
officer. Twelve thoufand foot were embarked on 
board this fquadron, which was defigned to join an- 
other fleet of Spanifh fhips at Dunkirk. Richelieu 
gave immediate notice of the failing of this fleet to 
the prince of Orange, who foon after difcovered, 
that the Spanifh admiral was ordered not to fight, if 
he could poffibly avoid it; but put himfelf under 
the protection of the Englifh, and land his men upon 
the coaft of Flanders. This armament, and the fear 
of its ‘being joined by the Eneglith fleet, greatly 
alarmed both the French and Dutch; and extraordi- 
nary efforts were made to put their fleets to fea, in 
order, if poffible, to render any attempt of the Spa- 
niards abortive. A fmall fquadron of the Dutch, 
then at fea, fell in with, and attacked the |Spanifh 
fleet, but with confiderable lofs to themfelves. Soon 
after, the Spanifh admiral came to an anchor near 
Dover, where he thought himfelf fafe under the pro- 
tection of the Englifh. But the ambitious Richelieu 
had no regard to the rights of neutrality, when they 
oppofed his views. He ordered. d’Eftrades to lay 
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before the prince of Orange, “ the glory that would 
«¢ attend his defeating the meafures of two great 
‘¢ monarchs; and of crowning all his noble exploits 
‘in war by a victory over the fleet of Spain unde¢ 
“« the protection of the Englifh, and, perhaps, aétu- 
“< ally affifted by their fhips.” He added, “ that 
*¢ fuch an a¢tion would infallibly lay Flanders open ~ 
“to the united forces of France and Holland? 
The prince of Orange, fond as he was of glory, 
efpecially when acquired againft Spain, was ftartled 
at the thoughts of committing fo grofs an infult on 


| the Enelifh flag; and afked d’Eftrades, with fome 


emotion, ‘* Whether Richelieu was in earneft ??? 
D’Eftrades affuring him he was, the prince fent orders 
to Van Tromp to harafs the enemy with -a kind of 
fying fquadron; but not to venture a general en- 
gagement, till he was joined by admiral Evertfon; 
As foon as this junétion was performed, Tromp was 
ordered to fend a meffage to the Englith admiral, 
acquainting him, ithat having received orders from 
his mafters to attack their enemies wherever he found 
them, he requefted that the Englith fhips might Jeave 
the Spanith fquadron, becaufe he was commanded 
not to attack them, unlefs they affifted the enemy, 
and in that cafe his orders were to attack both with- 
out diftinétion, Charles was in the utmoft. perplexity 
how to behave on this: alarming occafion. The 
haughty republicans were now at the height of their 
power: their fleet, when united, confifted of one 
hundred and fifty fail of fhips of war, commanded 
by the beft fea-officers in the world; they were 
highly exafperated againft Charles for refufine. them 
the liberty of fifhing on the Britifh coats, and withed 
for an opportunity of revenging the affront, by de- 
ftroying his fleet. At the fame time, the public were 
perfuaded, that the Spanifh fleet was either intended 
to conquer England, or affift the king in fubduing 
his rebellious fubjeéts. Charles therefore knew that 
he could not truft to the fidelity of his feamen, even 
if the Dutch fhould violate their neutrality. At the 
fame time, he knew that the Spanifh fleet, which 
confifted of fixty-feven large fhips, was in want both 
of cannon and ammunition; while the Dutch were 
liberally fupplied with both from Calais, and other 
{ea-port towns in France. It was fome time before 
the whole Dutch fleet appeared, and made the proper 
difpofitions for attacking the enemy. During, this 
interval, the Spanith minifter prefented repeated: mez 
morials to Charles, for, his proteting the Spanith 
fleet, which was now riding at anchor under the ouns 
of the Englith caftles near the South Foreland, while 
the Dutch remonftrated ftrongly againft any Englith 
fhip being employed in the Spanifh fervice..; Charles 
knew not how to behave in this critical conjuncture, 
but at laft determined to obferve a ftri& neutrality ; 
and immediately iffued orders, that no. Englith fhip 
thould take any Spaniards on board, or pafs from 
London below Gravefend without a licence. At the 
fame time, he acquainted the Dutch. ambaflador, 
that he could not, without the higheft difhonour, 
refufe the Spaniards that proteétion on his coafts 
they had a right to demand from the law of nations 5 
and that he had fent orders to Sir John Pennington, 
who lay in the Downs with thirty-four fail of Englith 
men of war, to join that fleet which fhould be firft 
attacked. This declaration leffened the ardour of 
the Dutch, and the Spanifh admiral found means to 
fend twelve large fhips and four thoufand men to 
Dunkirk. Charles was, however, -fearful of the 
confequences ; and fent the earl of Arundel to per- 
fuade the Spanifh admiral to flip away the firft fair - 
wind, as he could not be anfwerable for the faccefs 
of an engagement, if the Spaniards were attacked 
by the Dutch. Doguendo would gladly have followed 
this advice, but could not, on account of contrary 
winds: and the Dutch fleet being now completely 


reinforced, Van Tromp fent a letter to.Pennington, 


demanding the benefit of his neutrality, under pre- 
tence of the Spaniards having violated their privi- 
lege of protection, by firing on the Dutch admiral’s 

barge, 
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ingly attacked the Spanifh fleet with the utmoft fury, 


: 
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forced them to cut'their’ cables, drove tweiity-three 
fhips a-fhore, of which three were burnt, and two 
—funk. ‘The Therefa, mourited with a hundred brafs 
~ guns, was burnt, fixteen were taken, and fent to 
Fluthing, with four thouland five hundred prifoners; 
and fourteen fhips were loft near Boulogne; the 
Dunkirk {quadron, under Doguendo, only efcaping. 
The victory was complete on the fide of the Dutch, 
though it was not obtained without fome lois ; ten of 
their fhips perifhing in the action. 
Charles did not fail to reprefent this condu& of 
the Dutch, as an infult upon the Britifh flag ; and 
~ made ufe of it as an argument for inforcing the pay- 
ment of fhip:money, in order to be able to keep a 
fufficient fleet at fea to curb. the infolence of thofe 
republicans. New writs were accordingly iffued and 
-{ent to all the counties of England and Wales for 
collecting the tax. About this time the lord-keeper 
Coventry, who had the good fortune to hold the 
“great feal many years, died in poffeffion of that high 
office. Every day now increafed the obftinacy of 
Charles, when it ought rather to have increafed his 
caution. He determined to feize by violence that 
“power which would enable him to govern the nation 
without controul, and to exercife it with prudence 
-and equity, or, at leaft, with fomething which Laud 


-and his own confcience termed equity. The great 


feal was given to Finch, a man fit for promoting 
“every arbitrary purpofe. 

But though the odious tax of fhip-money was 
‘raifed with great feverity, and other acts of defpotic 
power were daily exercifed, the people difcovered no 
‘remarkable uneafinefs at the neglect of parliaments 
and the unconftitutional meafures of the government. 
Peace and plenty reigned in the kingdom, and the 
wars that raged in the other nations of Europe, made 
England the repofitory of riches from every part of 
the world. This greatly contributed to render the 
people almoft paffive in their prefent  fituation. 


They knew indeed theif rights ; they murmured at | 


their being violated ; they publickly proclaimed their 
grievances ; they protefted againft illegal exactions : 
but this was nothing more than forming a rope of 
fand ; a parliament was wanting to give their com- 
plaints ftrength and confiftency. On the other hand, 
the fituation of affairs feemed to be irremediable even 
by wifdom itfelf, and men of fenfe plainly perceived 
that if the affairs of Scotland did not oblige the 
king to call a parliament, he would continue to go- 


vern by his prefent arbitrary methods, till the ule of 


thofe afflemblies was forgotten. 

The condué& of Charles in Scotland anfwered the 
moit fanguine hopes of the warmeft patriots; and 
the difpofitions of the Scots were equally favourable 
for bringing matters to the crifis they defired. The 
nobility and perfons of confequence in that king- 
dom, were perfuaded they had fufficiently guarded 
againft all refumptions of church revenues by exact- 
ing a promife from Charles to call a free parliament 
and an affembly of the clergy. They would willingly 
have waited the refult of both ; and that great point, 
the only one they dreaded, being gained, they would 
willingly have concurred and acquiefced in every 
dutiful meafure towards the crown. But they found 
the people untractable : they refufed to ftop till epif- 
copacy was totally abrogated, and the principles of 
civil liberty founded on a more folid bafis than at 
prefent. This fcheme might have anfwered the juft 
expectation of men of property, and, at the fame 
time, if not have fully fatisfied the wifhes, have 
calmed the fpirit of the people; but the whole was 
defeated through a want of moderation on the part of 
government. ‘The marquis of Hamilton laid before 
Charles the deftructive confequences that muft attend 
his not aéting with fincerity, by leaving the approach- 
ing parliament and affembly in Scotland, at free li- 
berty to gratify the people with regard to every thing 
that had been underftoodto have been granted by 
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“‘baree; arid killing one of hismen. Tromp accord- 1 
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the late pacification. By this he théant the total abo: 


“Tition of the epifcopal order both in church and 
~ftate; but he perceived by the manner in which the 


king received his reprefentations, that this would 


| not be granted: He'therefore refigned the office of 


high-commiffioner in Scotland, and that invidious 
poft was given to the earl of Traquaire. 

The moderate part of the Scottifh nobility would 
have been contented with fome reftraints being laid 
on epifcopal power ip parliament ; but fo furious was 
the fpirit of the people, that it was thought there 
was lefs danger in an entire abrogation of the order, 
than either in continuing it, or rifking the confe- 
quences of popular fury. The marquis of Hamil- 
ton was entirely of this opinion, and fairly laid all 
his reafons before the king, who had continued fome 
time at Berwick. Charles was aftonifhed, and or- 
dered fourteen of the chief covenanting lords to 
attend him, in order to confult the proper meafures 
for fettling the affairs of Scotland, ‘The people were 
alarmed at this tieflage, and openly declared, that it 
had been propofed by their own leaders in order to 
elude the force of the covenant. ‘This fo'great!y in- 
timidated the noblemen, -that three only of the four- 
teen lords, could be prevailed upon to obey his ma- 
jefty’s orders. Montrofe, Loudon, and Lothian, 
were the perfons who defpifed the fury of the popu- 
lace when it tended to prevent their obedience to the 
kine. The bufinefs of Charles was ferious and im- 
portant: he was defirous of learning the whole de- 
fien of the covenanters, and what they intended to 
demand in the approaching parliament and affembly. 
Montrofe was one of thofe noblemen who thought 
the king had done enough to fatisfy all his Scottifh 
fubjects, who had no dangerous or fanatical views. 
His two companions, particularly the earl of Lou- 
don, were of the fame opinion, but wifhed to have 
fecurity for the performance ; and this they thought 
could only'be effected by fome- additional bulwarks 
to the liberties of their country, eftablifhed in a full 
and free parliament. They therefere laid fairly be- 
fore Charles what they expected from the next par- 
liament. x 

‘In the firft place the currency of the coin in that 
country was not very large, but its value might be 
raifed or lowered by the crown in fo arbitrary a mian- 
ner, that all property, in a great meafure, depended 
upon the king, ard, at beft, was very uncertain. 
The: fame power had formerly been exerciled in. 
England, and proved an intollerable grievance; but 
it carried with it its own temedy when commerce en- 


larged. For foreigners, without regarding the orders 


of the Englith government; always proportioned the 
price of their commiodities to the intrinfic, not the 
nominal value of the coin. This conduct at  laft 
obliged the crown to lay afide thofe deftructive prat= 
tices, which could ferve only fome mercenary imme- 
diate ends, and the Englifh mint had been; for fome 
time; under excellent regulations. But Scotland 
had not the fame remedy againit this alarming op- 
pteffion, becaufe the commerce of that kingdom was 
more reftrained, and money of much greater value 
thariin England. It was therefore juitly thought, 
that the fubjec& ought to have fome fecurity againft 
this grievance ; and that the king fhould declare, 
sé that the coin fhould not be meddled with, but by 
advice of parliament.” 

The next grievance enumerated by the Scots, was 
that of the command of their garrifons being given 
to ftrangers. Both James and Charles had, indeed, 
to ufe their own expreffions, broken down the parti- 


| tion-wall between the two kingdoms ;. and the Scots 


had poured by multitudes into England, where they 
enjoyed a great number of offices both ecclefiaftical 
and military. But the wifeft men in both nations 
condemned this partiality in favour of the native 
country of their prince ; and even the generality of 
the Scots themfelves were diffatisfied with the encou- 


ragement many of their great men met with in Eng- 


-Jand, which induced them to fpend both their money 


and 
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and eftates in that country, The Englifh, a great 
and powerful people, had far lefs to apprehend from 
the Scots than the Scots from them. 
Edinburgh and Dumbarton were already garrifoned 
by the Englifh ; and it was always eafy for their navy 
to deftroy the commerce of Scotland. The Scots 
therefore thought it reafonable, that no ftranger 


fhould be intrufted with the government of any of 


their caftles, unlefs by the advice of the ftates. 

The heritable jurifdi€tions of Scotland were 
thought, even by the natives themfelves, to be dan- 
gerous, becaule they created too great a dependence 
of the inferior people on_ particular families. They 
demanded, therefore, that no commiffion of jufticiary 
or lieutenancy might be granted, but for a limited 
time. 


Laftly, they excepted againft the precedency of 


the lord treafurer and lord privy-feal, as not being 
warranted by any pofitive law. This exception was, 
probably, intended to prevent arbitrary promotions, 
which might eclipfe the luftre of their ancient nobi- 
lity, and create too powerful an influence of the 
crown in parliament. 

Such were the demands intended by the Scots to be 
made in the enfuing parliament, and, poffibly, if 
Charles had acted with fincerity, they had ftopped 
there ; but he could not be prevailed upon to conient 
to the abolition of epifcopacy. The covenanters 
faw this, and were convinced that all conceffions 
made by the king mutt be forced, and that he would 
retract them the firft favourable opportunity. Their 
chiefs; therefore, thought they had no fafety but in 
uniting more clofely than ever, and openly oppofing 
the power of the crown itfelf. Though their army 
had feparated on the conclufion of the late treaty, 
they continued {till in large bodies ; the fortifications 
of Leith were continued; they iffued commiffions 
for purchafing large quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition abroad; and Lefley ftill kept up the character 
and title of general. 

As foon as Traquaire received his commiffion, he 
returned to Edinburgh, where both a parliament and 
an aflembly were held. They immediately paffed a 
bill for abolifhing epifcopacy, and another for re- 
moving the grievances already mentioned. The king 
was greatly exafperated at thefe precipitate proceed- 
ings, and Traquaire received orders to prorogue 
both the parliament and affembly ; but his authority 
was difregarded they continued their feffion; and 
fent the bill they had paffed to Charles for the ‘royal 
affent, pretending that no prorogation could take 
place without the confent of the eftates of the king- 
dom in parliament. 

The affembly proceeded with equal violence ; and 
all that Charles could obtain was an explanation of 
the famous covenant, in the following terms: ‘ We 
“ do {wear not only our mutual concurrence and 
affiftance for the caufe of religion, and to the ut- 
moft of our power, with our means and lives, to 
ftand to the defence of our dread fovereign, and 
his authority, in the prefervation and defence of 
the faid true religion, liberties, and laws of this 
kirk and kingdom: butalfo in every caufe which 
may concern his majefty’s honour, we fhall (ac- 
cording to the laws of this kingdom, and the 
duties of good fubjects) concur with our friends 
and followers, in quiet manner or in arms, as we 
fhall be required of his majefty’s council, or any 
having his authority.” Charles was not contented 
with this explanation, though it was more than could 
have been expe¢ted from perfons of their difpofition, 
The affembly paid not due deference to the king’s 
prepofieffions, though they gave the utmoft indul- 
gence to their own. They voted epifcopacy to be 
unlawful in the church of Scotland: the king was 
willing to allow it, contrary to the inftitutions of 
that church, They ftigmatized the liturgy and ca- 
nons as popifh: heagreed fimply to their being abo- 
lifhed, They denominated the high commiffion ty- 
ranny: he was willing to fet it afide. Both were 
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The caftles of 


determined to perfeyere ; and on this account recourfe _ 
was again had to arms, and it was now fuppofed the 
{word alone muft decide the difpute. 

A; D. 1640. The king, on figning the late paci- 
fication, had difbanded his army, a very confiderable 
{um of money was neceffary for raifing another, and 
the council was greatly perplexed to difcover necef- 
fary ways and means for that purpofe. The only 
conftitutional method, by fummoning a parliament, 
was thought a dangerous experiment; but the ne- 
ceflities of the crown were fo prefling, that it was 
determined to fummon that afflembly. It was, how- 
ever, thought, that there was a neceflity for ftriking 
fome bold, fpeedy, and effe€tual blow, to intimidate 
the rebels ; and that the parliamentary fupplies would 
be too flow and uncertain to anfwer the purpofe, 
The e-rl of Strafford therefore propofed a fubicrip- 
tion, and generoufly opened it with twenty thoufand 
pounds. The young duke of Richmond followed 
his example, and fubfcribed the fame fum. Their 
examples influenced many of the nobility and clergy; 
fo that a large fum was foon fubfcribed, in order to 
enable the king to oppofe his rebellious fubjects, 

On the thirteenth of April, the parliament met at 
Weftminfter ; and were informed by the lord keeper 
Finch, that the king had been able to affemble and 
fupport his army, not by any revenue he poffefied, 
but by means of a large debt, amounting to three 
hundred thoufand pounds, which he had contracted, 
and for which he had given fecurity upon the crown 
lands. He reprefented, that it-was neceffary to grant 
fupplies for the urgent demands ef his military arma- 
ments: that the feafon was far advanced, the time 
precious, and that none of it muft be loft in delibe- 
rations: that though his coffers were empty, they 
had not been exhaulted by unneceffary pomp, fump- 
tuous buildings, or any other kind of magnificence : 
that whatever fupplies had been levied from his fub- 
jects, had been employed for their advantage and 
prefervation ; and, like vapours arifing out of the 
earth, and gathered into a cloud, had fallen in fweet 
and refrefhing fhowers on the fame fields from which 
they had, at firft, been exhaled: that though the king 
defired fuch immediate affiftance, as might, for the 
time, prevent a total diforder in the government, he 
was far from any intention of precluding them of 
their right to enquire into the ftate of the kinedom, 
and to offer him petitions for the relief of their 
grievances: that as much as was poffible of this fea- 
fon fhould be allowed them for that purpofe: that as 
he expeéted only fuch fupplies at prefent as the cur= 
rent fervice abfolutely required, it would be neceflary 
to affemble them again next winter, when they fhould 
have full leifure to conclude whatever bufinefs had 
been left _imperfeét and unfinifhed: that the parlia- 
ment of Ireland had twice put fuch truft in his go:d 
intentions, as to grant him, in the beginning of the 
feflion, a very large fupply, and had always experi- 
enced good effeéts from the confidence repofed in 
him: and that in every circumftance his people 
fhould find his condu& fuitable to a jul, pious, ard 
gracious king, and fuch as was calculated to promote 
an entire harmony between prince and parliament, 

But thefe topics, however plaufible, produced not : 
the defired effect. The leaders of the difcontented 
party began to forefee the confequences of the Scottifh 
infurreétion, and to hope that the time fo long wifhed 
for was at hand, when royal authority muft become 
wholly fubordinate to popular aflemblies; and when 
public liberty muft acquire the full afcendant. A 
reafonable compliance with the meafures of the court 
was now confidered as flavifh dependence; a regard 
for the king, fervile flattery, a confidence in his 
promifes, fhameful proftitution. It was hoped, that 
by reducing the crown to neceffities, the king would 
be pufhed into violent meafures, which could not fail 
of ferving their purpofes; and that by multiplying 
thefe neceffities, his prerogative, undermined on all 
fides, muft at laft be overthrown, and rendered no _ 
longer dangerous to the privileges of the people, — 
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-rangue delivered by the lord keeper in the name of 
| their fovereign, © 


_ king for throwing in ftores, provifions and foldiers, 


“every day- extended in the houfe of commons. 


~ eafy in their circumftances,. unmolefted in their pro- 


‘Charles purfue methods which they knew to be ille- 


> ® 


tendency to preferve the government in its prefent 
form was zealoufly oppofed by the popular leaders: 
Inftead, therefdre, of taking notice of the king’s 
complaints againft his Scottifh fubje&ts, or his appli- 
cations for a-fupply, the houfe entered’ immediately 
upon grievances, and a fpeech made by Pym upon 
that fubject was much more attended to than the ha- 


«During thefe tranfactions in England, the Scottifh 
covenanters were hot idle’, they proceeded in their 
preparations with a fpirit far above. their ftrength. 
The noblemen. and gentry of that party ftripped 
themfelves of every luxury, and the ladies of their 
jewels and ornaments, in order to fupport the necef- 
fary expences of what they termed a holy war. Some 


of the fortifications of Edinburgh having fallen | 


down, the covenanters not only refufed to futter them 
to be rebuilt, but openly oppofed an order fent by the 


to reinforce that fortrefs. Men, women, and children, 
worked with amazing alacrity.on the fortifications of 
Leith, and the covenanters having demanded that 
the caftle of Edinburgh fhould be delivered into 
their hands, declared Ruthven, the governor, a traitor, 
for refufing to deliver up the fortrefs. 

“In the meantime, the fcene of grievances was 
But 
ftill there wanted a proper cement for the ‘rougher 
and lefs valuable, though not lefs ftrong and ufeful 
materials, that were to compofe the mighty fabric of 
oppofition. Many gentlemen fat in the lower houfe, 


perties, and therefore unfufpicious of any dangerous 
attempts again{t public liberty. They had) feen 


gal, but excepting a few inftances, and thefe far 
removed from themfelves,: no rigorous feverities had 
been inflicted ; and the fortune of other nations, now 
defolated by war, taught them to enjoy their own in 
tranquillity. They were not affected with apprehen- 
fions of public, while they continued to enjoy private 
liberty. But though infenfibie'to realities, they were 
alarmed by appearances ; the fubftancewas lefs for- 
midable than the fhadow; thevdanger which they 
imagined attended religion, united them all in the 
prefervation of liberty... They. accordingly divided 
the public erievances into three'clafles, the infringe- 
ment.ef parliamentary liberties, innovations in reli- 
gion, and grievances again{t property, and the com- 
mon liberties. of the -kingdom. «Each» of: thefe 
branches was referred to a proper committee; and it 
was determined to apply themfelves to remove the 
grievances of the nation, before they granted any 
fupplies to his majelty. 

This perverfe behaviour of the commons excited 
the indignation of the king... He came to the houfe 
of peers; and having fent for the commons, he told 
them, ‘¢ That the- caufe of his coming was to put 
them in mind of what had been delivered in his name 
by the lord keeper, at the opening of the feffion. 

«« That, contrary to his expectations, the-houfe of 
commons had held contultations with regard to reli- 
gion, property of goods, and liberty of parliament ; 
had voted fome things on each of thefe three heads, 
and therefore given them precedence to the matter of 
his fupply : that his neceffities were fo preffing, as 
not to bear delay; but if the commons woula trult 
him, whatever had been promifed in his name by the 
lord keeper fhould be faithfully performed. 

“¢ That with regard to religion, his heart and con- 
{cience went together with that eftablifhed in the 
church of England, and that he would iffue ftrict 
orders to his archbifhops and bifhops, that no inno- 
vations might be made. 


5 : : 
“ That as to fhip-money, he never made, nor 1n- 


q tended to make any profit of it himfelf, but had 
levied it merely to preierve the dominion of the feas, 


which was fo neceflary, that without it the kingdom 
36 
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Fall of thefé fentiments, every meaftre that had a | 
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‘could not fubfifts but left ic wholly to them; whe- 


ther they would raife the neceffary fupplies tor the 
defence of the kingdom by fhip-money, or.any other 


| means, 


“© ‘That as for property. of goods and liberty of 
parliament, he always defired his people fhould enjoy 


them, and confidered:no monarch fo great as he who 


governed arich and free people ;. but if they had not 


‘property of goods and liberty of perfons, they, could 
‘neither be opulent nor free, 


“* That if the houfe of commons refufed to trutt 
him; the affairs of government ‘muft” be difordered; 
and the prefent opportunity of retrieving them irres 
coverably loft: that though they trufted him in part’ 
at firft, yet before the conclufion of thé parliament; 
he mutt totally traf to them; and they; at laft, 
wholly confide 1n him for the execution of every thing 
paffed in the prefent affembly: that fince there was 
nothing more than who fhould be firft trufted, and 
that the truft in him was. but a truft in part, he de- 
fired the lords to take into their ferious confideration 
his and their own honour, the fafety and welfare of 
the kingdom, and the great danger with which it was 
now threatened; and that they would endeavour; by 
their advice, to difpofe the houfe of commons to give 
his fupply the precedence to grievances.” 

This {peech either convinced the houfe of lords; 
or they were gained over to the intereft of the court, 
for they immediately voted that the fupply ought to 
have the precedence of all other matters. « But this 
determination of the peers produced not the defired 
effe& ; the commons voted it a breach of their privi- 
leges, the propofing and granting fubfidies: naturally 
belonging to their houfe. The commons were, how- 
ever, fully fenfible of the neceffity of granting the 
king a prefent fupply ; and nothing. but the violent 
counfels of Laud, and the other minifters, could have 
prevented its being granted. But inftead of liftening 
to any remonftrance from the commons concerning 
their grievances, Charles abfolutely infifted, that the 
fupply fhould have the preference of all other mat- 
ters... Accordingly, on Monday the fourth of May,’ 
he fent the following mefflage by Sir Henry Vane: 

*¢ Whereas on Saturday laft, his majefty was 
pleafed to. fend a meffage to this houfe, defiring you 
to give a prefemt anfwer concerning his fupply ; to 
which, as yet, his majefty has had:no other an{wer, 
than that, upon this day, you will again take the 
matter into farther confideration : his majefty, there- 
fore, the better to facilitate your refolutions this day, 
has thought fit to let you know; that; of his grace 
and favour, he is pleafed, upon your granting him 
twelve {ubfidies, to be prefently paffed,; and to be 
paid-in three years, with a provilo, that it fhall not 
determine the feffion, his mayefty will not only, for 
the prefent, forbear the levying any fhip-money, but 
will give way to the utter abolifhing of it, by any. 
method you yourfelves fhall propofe: 

**, And for your grievances, his majelty will; acz 
cording to his royal promife; give you as much time 
as may be now and the next Michaelmas ; and ex- 
pects a prefent and pofitive anfwer, upon which he 
may rely, his affairs being in fuch a condition as can 
endure no longer delay.” 

The houfe immediately refolved itfelf into a com: 
mittee ; and a debate eniuing, the fpeaker, by a pa- 
thetic fpeech, turned the attention of the members 
on the bufinefs fo ftrongly urged by his majefty; 
and the only queftion was, the proportion of tupply 
that fhould be granted. Wane now ftood up; and 
told them, that he had authority to fay, the king 
would accept of nothing lefs than what had been 
mentioned. in his meflage: This ill-timed fpeech 
threw the whole houfe into a flame, and they immes 
diately adjourned till the next day. 

Charles was highly. exafperated, efpecially when 
Vane informed him that the commons intended to 
abolith fhip-money, and all the other branches of 
the revenue. Determined to prevent any attempt of 
that kind, Charles came the next morning to the 
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houfe of lords; and having fent for the commons, 
diffolved the parliament. , 

It is agreed by all hiftorians that no parliament 
ever met with better difpofitions than this, both with 
regard to king and people. Even Strafford himfelf 
had advifed its being called, and Charles, im his laft 
meffage, had propofed an expedient, which would 
have healed all the breaches between himfelf and his 
people. But the truth is, a ftate of public tran- 
quillicy muft, to many, have become a ftate of pri- 
yatedanger. The fecret conneétions with the Scots 
had, by thofe who were enemies to tranquillity. in 
both: houfes, been carried into treafon, and might 
have been punifhed: by the approbation of the public. 
Hambden, Pym, and other members of parliament, 
had been deceived in their opinion of the temper of 
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the nation, which was much more favourable for the | 
Had the houfe been |} ; 
brought to truft the king in one inftance, he had pro- || their army, according to their own pleafure, without 
|| the leaft regard to the royal authority. They had 

blocked up the caltle of Edinburgh, imprifoned 


| feveral noblemen who were friends to the king; and 


king than they imagined, 


bably gained their confidence for ever. The info- 


lence of the Scots, their ereéting the banner of their | 


covenant againft the authority of a fovereign who ap- 
peared to have done fo much to give them fatisfaction; 
their repeated menaces of invading England, and 
their application to the French for affiftance, were 
fuch flagrant charaéters of rebellion, that the parlia- 
ment could not have failed to have voted a war againft 
them to be juft; the confequence of which would in- 
fallibly have involved all their abettors, whether fecret 
or open, in inevitable ruin. 
antipathy to Strafford, whofe talents he could not 


equal, undoubtedly influenced him on this occafion, | 


to make that ill-timed fpeech in the houfe of com- 
mons. 

Strafford had difcovered amazing abilities for. go- 
vernment. 
forming cabals, or airy fpeculative notions of policy, 
but in the manly, practicable, executive part. He 
had for fome time been made lord-deputy of Ireland, 
and in that capacity experienced the misfortune which 
attends every prince or minifter, who attempts to 
humanize a people, that of being. forced to have re- 
courfe to many feverities, which, in a well regulated 
government are unjuftifiable, though neceffary in an 
unfettled ftate. Many great menin Ireland, though 
otherwife friends to the Englifh adminiftration, could 
not bear that impartial rigour which Strafford always 
exerted. But his great merit and fuccels were fuf- 
ficiently confpicuous through the cloud of malice and 
envy. The king drew upwards of an hundred pounds 
ayear, clear revenue, fromthat kingdom. Its ma- 
nufactures flourifhed, the people proipered, the par- 
liament was pleafed and dutiful, and the army regu- 
lar and powerful. | Strafford was perfuaded that thefe 
particulars {poke fo ftrongly in his favour, that’ the 
voice, of calumny could not be heard; he imagined 
his public conduét {tood. in need of no. private ma- 
nagement, either to vindicate or recommend it ; and 
as he was as great an ceconomitt for himfelf as for his 
matter, he was above the neceflity of mean, oppref- 
five practices, to increafe his own fortune. He had 
alfo the merit of advifing Charles to call the laft par- 
jiament, a fact not only publickly known, but men- 
tioned with applaufe in both houfes. Strafford’s ene- 
mies were therefore in danger of feeing him at once 
both popular and powerful. It is therefore no won- 
der that both puritans and papifts confpired his de- 
{truétion ;; for he was no friend to either. 

Charles had hardly diffolved the laft parliament 
before he was convinced of his error, He pérceived 
he had acted too precipitately, and was. defirous, 
when it was too late, to retrieve it. He was now 
obliged to call upon his friends for their fubfcrip- 
tions ; and fuch was their ardour, joined with that of 
the public, that in a few weeks no lefs than three 
hundred thoufand pounds were brought into the ex- 
chequer. This fum, with the affiftance he expeGted 
from Ireland both of men and money, enabled him 
to purchafe arms, erect magazines, and levy forces 
in every partof England. The earl of Northum- 
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Nor did thofe confift in low intrigue, in | 
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berland was appointed general, the earl of Strafford - 
lieutenant-general, and lord Conway general of the 
horfe.. According to the original plan of this cam- 
paign, an army of twenty thoufand foot and two, 
thoufand horfe was defigned to act on the borders of 
Scotland, near Berwick ; ten thoufand feot and five 
hundred horfe were to be landed frony Ireland, and 
to take poffeffion of the town of Aire, in Scotland’; 
ten thoufand, foot and five hundred horfe were to be 
fent into the north of that kingdom; and>a fleet of 
fhips, having ‘a confiderable number of foldiers on 
board, were to fail into the Frith of Forth. Had 
the fums of money raifed by the king been fufficieng 
to execute this fcheme with. vigour, Seotland muf 


| have trembled to its foundations. 


The heads of the Scottifh covenanters, ever fince 
the breaking up of the laft affembly, had been em- 
ployed in modelling their church, their ftate, and 


arefolution was taken, in a meeting at Edinburgh, 


| to march their army into England, under the com- 


mand of Lefley, their former general. Their parlia- 
ment met on the feventh of June, purfuant to their 


| prorogation; and though an order was jent down 
| from the king to prorogue it for a longer time, ‘the 
| king’s meffage was difregarded, under pretence of 


its being defective in form. They endeavoured to 
excufe this proceeding in a letter to the fecretary of 
ftate; but added the fevereft menaces, if the king 
did not order Ruthven to deliver up the caftle of 
Edinburgh, and withdraw his fhips from: their coaft, 
where they did infinite prejudice to their commerce. 
They confidered the diffolution of the late parlia- 
ment in England as a proof of their ftrength in that 
kingdom ; and looked upon the queen, Laud, and 
Strafford, as the only enemies they had in the nation. 
This opinion, however unjuft, gave them infinite 
{pirits ; and it is aftonifhing with what alacrity the 
gentry, the citizens, and even the lower ranks of 
people, threw their plate and money upon the tables 
of the covenant, taking only the bonds of their chiefs 
for their fecurity. 

The Englifh convocation was ftill fitting ; where 
Laud, from his zeal.to.fwpport the royal authority, 
pufhed on the moft deftructive meafures. After 
granting the king a liberal benevolence, they framed 


| feventeen new canons, and affumed to themfelves the 


name of ‘the holy, facred fynod.” One of thofe 
canons was calculated to prevent the increafe of po- 
pery, but all the reft were ftrongly tinétured with 


| arbitrary doctrines. 


It was, however, evident, notwithftanding the vaft 


}fums brought into the royal exchequer, that they 
_ were infufficient to anfwer the expences of an offen- 


five war againft Scotland; and recourfe was accor- 
dingly had to a cabinet council; the fatal refult of 
which was, to employ the whole force of the prero- 
gative in raifing money. All the various oppreffive 
methods already enumerated were accordingly em- 
ployed in the moft execrable manner. ‘The feudal 
grievances were tevived, knight-money was exacted, 
the tenants who held of the king in capite were un- 
reafonably taxed for men, horfes andarms. .Privy- 
feals were every where circulated for aloan,; fhip- 


/money was rigoroufly exacted; cart and conduét- 


money for the.foldiers was levied, under the empty 
promife, indeed, of re-payment. It was with great 


difficulty that Charles was diffuaded by the merchants 


from feizing all the bullion in the Tower, and to 
content himfelf with forty thoufand pounds. Com- 
miffions were renewed for compounding: with retu- 
fants; patents, and pardons of all kinds, were fold 
for money; and great quantities of India goods were 
purchafed upon credit by the king’s officers, and fold ~ 
at vaft difcount for ready money. But what was of 
ftill worfe confequence to the royal caufe, an order 
was ifftied, commanding the city of London to nih 
ni 
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beft able to lend the king two hundred thoufand 
-pounds; and, upon refufal, Sir Nicholas Rainton, 
nd the aldermen Soams, Atkins, and Geere, were 
fent to the Tower. 

It was no wonder if thefe violent. meafures oc- 
cafioned an univerfal difeuft. . The very -foldiers 
catched the infection, and repaired fo unwillingly to 
the feveral places of rendezvous in the north, that in 
fome of the towns they mutinied, and murdered their 
commanders, and in others were guilty of the greateft 
diforders. . Notwithftanding this, an army of twenty 
thoufand men was raifed, -and continued their march 
to the northward. In the mean time, the earl of 
Northumberland was taken dangeroufly il, and 
Strafford being very lately recovered from a very 
alarming diftemper, was unable to join the army ; fo 
that the active part of the-command fell upon lord 
Conway, who was by no means equal to the tafk. 

The Scots army, though fuperior, in numbers, 
was fooner ready than the king’s, and advanced with 
‘great alacrity to the borders of England. T’o engage 
them to proceed, befides their general knowledge of 
the difcontents of the kingdom, lord Saville had 
forged a letter, in the name of fix noblemen, the 
moft confiderable in England, in which the Scots 
were invited to affift their neighbours in procuring a 
redrefs of their grievances. But notwithftanding 
thefe warlike preparations, the covenanters {till made 
ufe of the moft pacific and moft fubmiffive language; 
and entered England, as they pretended, with no 
other view than that of obtaining accefs to the king’s 
prefence, and laying their humble petition at his 
royal feet, 

On their reaching Newburn upon Tyne, they 
were oppofed by a detachment of four thoufand five 
hundred men, under the command of lord Conway, 
who feemed determined to difpute with them the paf- 
fage of the river. The Scots firft intreated them, 
with great civility, not to ftop them in their march 
to their gracious fovereign; but being refuled, they 
attacked them with fuch fury, that they gained the 
paflage, and drove the Englifh from their intrench- 
ments. A panic now feized the whole army, and 
the forces left to. defend Newcaftle fled, with the ut- 

.moft precipitation, to Durham ; and not yet thinking 

themfelves fafe, they left that city, and retreated into 
‘Yorkfhire. 
_ ‘The Scottifh army marched immediately to New- 
caftle; and though {ufficiently elated with their’ vic- 
tory, they preferved an exact difcipline ; well know- 
ing, that if they acted otherwife, the people would 
become their enemies, join the king’s army, and 
drive them back into their own country. They alfo 
difpatched meffengers to the king, who was now ar- 
rived at York; and were particularly careful, after 
the advantage they had obtained, to redouble their 
expreffions of loyalty, duty, and fubmiffion to his 
perfon; and even made apologies, full of forrow and 
contrition, for their late victory. 

Charles had fummoned a great council of the Eng- 
lifh peers to meet at York, and. was highly exafpe- 
rated at the proceedings of his Scottifh fubjects, but 
he was im no condition to: chaftife their infolence. 
Served by officers whom he could not employ ; fur: 
rounded by counfellors:»whom he dared not truft ; 
his exchequer empty, his fpirits low,. his general de- 
tefted, and his caufe difliked by the public, to what 
fide could he turn for advice? When he mentioned 
war and the chaftifement of the rebels, he met with 


~ coldnefs in every look of his peers; more expreffive 


‘ of difapprobation tham the molt violent debate. Such 
fullennefs forced him to afk .counfel of his faithful 
Strafford, who frankly confeffed he was for fighting 


the rebels. This advice was, doubtlefs, the beft that 


Charles could have purfued at that. critical juncture. 


_Notwithftanding the coldnefs. of his peers, and: the } 


‘ghee 
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nifh four thoufand men with cart and condua-mo- | 
‘ney, forthe expedition. againft Scotland.. The lord 
mayor and aldermen. were alfo fummoned. by the 
council to givetin the names of fuch citizens as were 
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diflike many .of them. entertamed againft. Strafford, 
the Englith would have gladly revenged upon the 
Scots the infult of invading. their country. .The 
refinements. of the great had not reached their inferi- 
ors, and every man who could fee or feel was touched 
with the indignity fuffered by the Englifh.. The 
emptinefs of the exchequer was no argument againtt 
fighting, becaufe the.two armies might have met in 
a few days, and the conteft have been foon decided. — 
Should the attempt have been unfuccefsful, Charles, 
even after the lofs of a battle, could not have. been 
more diftrefled, or reduced to amore deplorable 
fituation: on the contrary, it would, in all human 
probability, have fo exafperated the Englith, that 
they would have forgot, at. leaft.for a time, their 
hatred of the court, and exerted all their efforts to 


take a dreadful revenge oa their infulting enemy. 


The marquis of. Hamilton retained {till his pacific 
fentiments ; he trembled for the danger of his native 
country, fhould the king be victorious, and for his 
majefty’s fituation, fhould the Scots fucceed.. He 


|| was therefore very earneft for concluding a treaty, 


and. was fo well feconded by the reft. of the council, . 
that Charles determined to embrace pacific meafures. 

During thefe tranfactions in the Englifh council, 
the Scots a¢tually gave themfelves over for loft, and 
the heads of the army held feveral confultations: on 
the mott eligible meafures to be purfued in this alarm- 
ing crifis, It was even propofed to throw themfelves 
entirely upon the king’s mercy, and to give up. the 
names of the Englifh, who had not only encouraged, 
but invited them to invade their country. They 
were, however, diverted from this refolution, by in- 
telligence. received from their friends in the Englith 
camp; but it was not without difficulty they were 
perfuaded to continue in their prefent fituation, and 
to endeavour to conciliate the friendfhip of the Lon- 
doners by fome fignal a&t of kindnefs. They wrote 
a very affectionate letter from Newcaltle to the mayor 
and aldermen of London, inviting them to continue 
the Newcaftle trade, and affuring them of all ima- 
ginable fecurity. This was a very prudent and fuc- 
cefsful meafure, and induced the citizens to fend a 
petition to his majefty for calling a parliament; and 
{oon after, twelve noblemen: prefented a petition to 
the fame purpofe. As thefe petitions feemed to ex- 
prefs the fenfe of the whole nation, Charles iffued 


| writs for the meeting of ‘the parliament on the third 
1 of Ncyember. 


On the twenty-fourth of September, Charles open- 


| ed the great council of peers with.a fpeech, in which 
| he demanded their advice with regard to two particu- 


lars of the utmoft importance. What anfwer was 
proper to be given to the rebels, and in what manner 
they were to be treated ? And what methods mutt be 
wfed for raifing money till a parhamentary fapply 
could be obtained? After various. debates, it was 
refolved to name commiffioners for treating with the 
Scots ; and fourteen noblemen, all of them profefied 


| friends to moderate meafures, were named as com- 


miffioners, _ It was firft propofed, as moft confiftent 
with the king’s dignity, that the conferences fhould 
be held at York; but the Scots, not fo much from 
any real apprehenfion they entertained of danger, as 
to increafe the popular odium acainft Strafford, re- 
fufed to meet in a place where he had any power, and 
Rippon was accordingly appointed for that purpofe, 
With regard to the king’s fecond queftion, it was 
propofed to borrow two hundred thoufand pounds of 
the city of London: but this loan could not be 
obtained till the peers affembled at York joined in 2 
the requeft ; fo low was. this unfortunate prince a+ 
ready fallen in the eyes of his own fubjects! 

Fhe Scots, during the whole conference, behaved 
with that infolence, as fufficiently fhewed.they were 
hotignorant of their own importance. The earl of 
Rothes, though no commiffioner, upbraided the lord 

fandeville for not having more early appea red, pur- 
fuant to the ptomife he had made under his owe 


hand, Mandeville, feemingly furprized, at. this, 
Rothes 
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Rothes put the forged letter, already mentioned, into’ 


his hand. The fignatures were fo exaétly' copied, 
“that it would have been difficult for the lords, whofe 
names were forged, to have denied the writing ; but 
by their all concurring in the moft folemn affurances 
‘that the whole was a forgery, the Scots were fatisfied 
they had been impofed upon. ana PORE 
After propofing fome infolent preliminaries, the 
Scots demanded forty thoufand pounds a month for 
the fubfittence of their army -during the treaty. 
Charles would very gladly have confented to the dif- 
banding of both armies, but could not prevail, and 
foon perceived that nothing advantageous to him 
could refult from the conferences at Rippon. He 
therefore made another attempt to remove the meet- 
ing to York, where the great council of peers were 
ftill fitting; but was again difappointed through the 
obitinacy of the Scots. Some of the Englifh noble- 
men, exafperated at their infolent behaviour, advifed 
Charles to break up the conferences, and fortify him- 
felf in York, where he might be:able to fet his ene- 
mies at defiance, and, in all probability, render their 
expedition abortive. This was, indeed, the only'ex- 


pedient Charles could have taken to fupport his own | 


authority ; but the majority of the council were of 
a different opinion, and it was therefore rejected. 
The conferences, though they {till continued at 
Rippon, were carried on in fo languid a manner, that 
the commiffioners’ feemed ‘to meet rather to confult 
meafures than to fettle differences. The Scots, who 
were very affiduous in carefling the Englifh, folemnly 
protefted, that they intended nothing more than to 
‘concur with the parliament in limiting the preroga- 
tive, in circumfcribing the’ high claims of the clergy, 
‘in chaftifing the infolence of the papifts, and in 
fettling the conftitution of the two kingdoms upon 
free and equitable principles. Nothing but the faci- 
lity of the Englifh commiffioners could have given 
the Scots fuch great advantages on this occafion, 
though it muft be admitted they behaved with great 
addrefs. They had treated Wilmot, and other Eng- 
lith officers taken. prifoners at Newburn, with the 
utmoft politenefs ; and after giving them the higheft 
ideas of their courage, refolution, difcipline, and good 
intentions, fent them back to the Englifh camp. 
‘This behaviour was of thé utmoft confequence to 
their affairs, which were far from being in fo ‘pro- 
mifing a condition as the public imagined. The earl 
of Montrofe had kept up a fecret correfpondence 
with the king; and one of: his letters, either through 
accident or treachery, fell into the hands of Lefley, 
the Scottifh general. This affair was at once both 
alarming and delicate. ‘The Scots were: particularly 
defirous of carrying on their defigns: with an ‘air of 
candour, in conjunction with their Enelith friends ; 
but the reputation of Montrofe, the moft able officer 
they had, together with the fenfe of his fervices; 
which were far fuperior to thofe of “any other noble: 
man, rendered him dear to thé wholearmy. © His 
correipondence with the king, after the many pro- 
feffions of loyalty the Scots had made for his majefty’s 
perfon, could not, with any appearance of juftice, be 
deemed treafonable; but, at the fame time, the heads 
of the-covenanters were convinced. that he had aban- 
doned their caufe. _Montrofe foon perceived that his 
correfpondence was difcovered, by his being no longer 
admitted to the private confultations and councils of 
war held by the other general officers; but he took 
no pains either to conceal or excufe the faét: he 
openly avowed and juitified it. Lefley was. for 
bringing him to a court-martial, and putting him to 
death ; but the other noblemen were more cautious’: 
they knew that the foldiers loved Montrofe, and the 
lofs of their leader might make fuch .a divifion’ in 
theit army as might prove their ruin, Charles was 


reduced to fo unfortunate a fituation, that he could - 


take no advantage even of this favourable incident, 
His own commiffioners prefled him to remove the 
conferences from Rip»on to London, and he was 
obliged to comply, though he was ‘very fenfible of 
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the great advantages the Scots would reap byt." A 
ceffation of arms was alfo'agreed to, by which: the 
Scots were affured of maintenance for their army, 
and the river ‘Tees was'made the boundary between 
both parties. OME FB + Og 
The utmoft endeavours had been ufed throughout 
the nation’ in ele&ing members for the enfuing par- 
liament; and the perfons returned’ were; perhaps, 
men of the greéateft abilities ‘that any age or country 
ever faw convened together at one time. Happy had 
it been fof England, had the virtues of fome of them 
been equal ‘to their abilities! The. cireumftances of 
the juncture ‘were as extraordinary asthe characters 
of the members. “The army of an enemy, ‘whofe 
richés were not fufficient to fupport it ten days be- 
yond the bounds of their own country; Jay in a 
friendly manner in the heart of England.\So violent 
were the prepoffeffions of all ranks againft the con- 
duct of the miniftry, that the fword: of the enemy 
was thought lefs dreadful than the power of the court. 


‘The nobility alfo, whom‘the king had’ no'means of 


retaining by’ offices and preferments fuitable to their 
rank, had ‘been feized with the general difcontent, 
and unwarily threw themfelves into the fcale, which 
began already too much to preponderate. Senfible of 
fome encroachments that had been: made! by royal 
authority, the people entertained no jealoufy of the 
commons, whofe enterprizes for the acquifition of 
power had ‘always been covered with the appearance 


of public good, and had ‘hitherto gone’no’ farther 


than fome difappointed efforts and endeavours, “The 
progreis of the Scots had reduced the crown to an 
entire dependence for fupply théir union with the 
popular party in England brought the latter a great 
acceffion of authority ; the near profpectiof fuccefs 
rouzed all the latent murmurs and pretenfions of the 
nation, which had hitherto been held in fuch violent 
conftraint,; and the torrent of general inclination and 
opinion ran fo ftrong againft the court, that the king 
was in no fituation to refufe any reafonable pretenfions 
of the popular leaders, either for reftraining or limit- 
ing the powers of his prerogative, 

The parliament met on the third of November, 
and the feffion was opened by a fpeech from the 
throne; but this was very little regarded; the ericv- 
ances of the kingdom engaged the whole attention of 
the commons.  Unfortun:tely, the Englith conftitu- 
tion, obfcure, uncertain; and ill-fettled in ignorant 
and troublefome times, opened a wide field for trou- 
bles and difcord. The monarch concluded he: was 
maintaining an inviolable right, in fupporting-an 
authority which the Tudors enjoyed in tranquillity. 
He thought 'it-would be a difgrace to him to facrifice 
any branch of the prerogative. The parliament, on 
the other hand, perceiving open attempts were made 
againit the laws, exulted in the defence of civil liber- 
ty, of which they had acquired much clearer ideas, 
and the love of which was now the prevailing paffion 
among the people. Encouraged by their firft ats 
tempts, and animated by refiftance, they forgot. the 
re{pect and fubmiffion due to the fovereion, and de- 
termined to eftablifh a new fyftem of government, 
under the fpecious pretence of reftoring the ancient 
conftitution, Intereft, ambition, cabals, and, above 
all, fanaticifm, united their formidable influence with 
that patriotic zeal, which, while it was contending 
for liberty, threw the whole nation into a flame. At 
the very opening of the feffion, one of the members 
complained, that religion was ftigmatized with the 
name of puritanifm. ‘Whoever (faid he) will con- 
form his actions to divine and human laws, is a puri- 
tan. Whoever declines todo what others chufe he 
fhould do, is.a puritan.” The great object of thefe 
declarations was to render thofe odious who profeffed 
the catholic religion, by reprefenting them as dif. — 
affected to the ftate. fife Lint 

Strafford was too much devoted to the interefts of 
his mafter, too vigilant; and too firm in his admini- 
ftration, not to be univerfally hated by che popular 
leaders.. Pym began ‘the attack in a long ftudied 

fpeech, 
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“fpeech, divided into many heads, after his general 


manner; wherein he enumerated all the grievances’ 


-under which the nation laboured ; and inferred, from 
“a complication of fuch oppreffions, that a deliberate 
plan had been Jaid for changing entirély the form of 
government, and fubverting the ancient laws and 
liberties of the kingdom. ‘* Could any thing (faid 
he) increafe our indignation againft fo enormous and 
“criminal a project, it would be to find, that, during 
the reign of the beft of princes, the conftituition has 
been endangered by the worft of minifters, and that 
‘the virtues of the king have been feduced by wicked 
and pernicious counfels. We mutt enquire (con- 
tinued he) from what fountain thefe waters of bitter- 
nefs flow: and though, doubtlefs, many evil coun- 
fellors will be found to have contributed their endea- 
vours, yet there is one who challenges the infamous 
pre-eminence, and who, by his courage, enterprize, 
and capacity, is intitled to the firft place among the 
betrayers of his country ; I mean the earl of Straf- 
ford, lieutenant of Ireland, and prefident of the 
council of York, who, in both places, and in all 
other provinces where he has been intrufted with 
authority, has raifed ample monuments of tyranny, 
and will appear, from a furvey of his actions, to be 
the chief promoter of every arbitrary counfel.” He 
proceeded to enumerate fome particulars of imperious 
-actions and expreffions ; and then entered on a more 
perfonal attack of that minifter, and endeavoured to 
expofehis whole character and manners. At laft the 
orator concluded, that it belonged to the houfe to 
provide a remedy proportioned to the difeafe, and to 
prevent further mifchiefs, which might otherwife be 
juftly apprehended from the influence he had acquired 
over the meafures and countels of their fovereion. 
*~ Several other fpeeches were made againft the mi- 
nifter 5 and it was at laft moved, that Strafford fhould 
be impeached of hich-tréafon, This motion was 
recetved with univerfal applaufe; nor was there a 
fingle perfon who fpoke in his favour. Lord Falk- 
land alone, though known to be his enemy, modeftly 
‘defired the houfe'to confider; whether it would not be 
more conformable to the gravity of their proceedings, 
firft to digeft, by a committee, many of thofe parti- 
culars that had been mentioned, before they ventured 
to fend an accufation againft him to the lords. But 
this was over-ruled, the accufation was voted, and 
Pym chofen to carry up the impeachment, and was 
followed by the greater part of the commons. Straf- 
ford was in the houfe of peers when Pym brought up 
the impeachment. The lords feemed almoft as much 
prejudiced acainft him as the commons, for all the 
favour he could obtain was to be heard’ in his place. 
He urged how unreafonable it was, upon a general 
charge, unfupported by evidence, to deprive him of 
liberty, which was in itfelf a punifhment, before an 
crime had been proved againft him; and how dan- 
gerous a precedent to the peerage itfelf they would 
eftablifh, by admitting fuch precipitate meafures. 
But thefe confiderations, however juft, had very little 
weight with the houfe: the earl was committed to the 
cultody of the black rod, till the commons fhould 
exhibit a more particular charge againit him, 
Having been thus fuccefsful againft aman who 
was confidered as their capital enemy, they proceeded 
to confider more particularly the grievances of the 
nation, which they reduced under the heads, Privi- 
lege of parliament; prejudice of religion; liberty 
of the fubject. 

-“-Under the firft head were reckoned, 1. Reftrain- 
ing the members of parliament from fpeaking. 2. 
‘Forbidding the fpeaker to’ put a queftion. 3, Im- 
prifoning divers members for matters done in parlia- 
ment. 4. Proceeding againft them in inferior courts. 
5. Enjoining their good behaviour, and continuing 


them in prifon till death. ° 6. Abrupt diffolutions of 
parliainent. 

“© Under the fecond head of religion were men- 
tioned, ~'r.-The fufpenfion of the laws acainft perfons 


profeffine the popifh religion, 2, Their places of 
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truft and honour in the commonwealth. 3! Their « 
free refort to London, and to the court, to commu- ~ 
nicate their counfels and defigns. 4, Their being 
permitted to have a nuncio here, to execute the orders 
of the pope, 

“Under innovations in religion were enumerated, 
1. Maintenance of popith tenets in books, fermons, 
and difputes. 2. Praétices of popifh ceremonies 
countenanced and enjoined, as altars, crucifixes, and 
images, 3. Difcouragements of proteftants; by rigid 
profecutions of the fcrupulous, for things indifferent; 
no vice being confidered fo great as non-conformity. 
4. Encroachment of ecclefiaftical jurifdiGion: 

“ Under the third head were claffed the grievances. 
1. By tonnage and poundage unduly taken. 2. Com- 
pofition for knighthood. 3. The unparalleled griev- 
ance of fhip-money. 4. Enlargement of the forefts 
beyond due bounds. 5. Selling of nuifances, by com- 
pounding for them. 6, The commiffion for building, 
7. The commiffion for depopulation. 8. Unlawful 
military charges, by warrant of the king, letters of 
the council, and orders of the lieutenants of the 
counties, and their deputies. g. Extra-judicial- de- 
clarations of judges, without hearing counfel or argu- 
ments. 10. Monopolifts countenanced by the. coun- 
cil-table, and juftices of the peace required to. affitt 
them. 11. The ftar-chamber court. 12. The king’s 
edicts and proclamations lately ufed for maintaining 
monopolies... 13. The ambitious and corrupt clergy 
preaching divine authority, and. abfolute power in 
kings to aét as they pleafe. 14.-The intermiffion of 
parliaments.” / 

Thefe heads of inquiry fufliciently indicated, that 
a total alteration in government was intended, and 
this intention was fupported by fpeeches enforced by 
all the learning and eloquence of that age: Almott 
every county in England had its peculiar grievances, 
which were prefented to the houfe by members, ma- 
ny of whom were afterwards the frmeft friends to the 
king, and fuffered deeply in his caufe. They who 
were the warmeft afferters of the king’s legal prero- 
gative, inveighed with the ereateft vehemence againft 
its abufe. Among’ others, Mr. Capel, who after- 
wards fell a victim to his loyalty, expatiated. in the 
warmeft manner on the grievances of the county of 
Hertford, which he repretented in parliament. Hyde, 
afterwards lord Clarendon, and Falkland, were alfo 
in this number: but, in their ultimate views.and in- 
tentions, they differed widely from the majority, 
though they were equally defirous of removing the 
real grievances of the nation, and of placing proper 
bounds to the royal prerogative. 

The houfe of lords were not backward in encou- 
raging this fpirit of the commons. Lord Digby, 
who afterwards fuffered fo deeply in the caufe of 
royalty, was among the firft who inveighed againtt 
the oppreffions of the court. But other matters; 
for fome time, engaged the attention of the parlia- 
ment. Sir Thomas Rowe having made a report con- 
cerning the treaty with the Scots, it appeared, that a 
contribution of eight hundred and fifty pounds a day 
had, for a very confiderable time, been levied on the 
inhabitants of the north, and that they had petitioned 
his majefty for relief in the moft affecting terms. 
From thefe complaints, it was fufpected, that they 
were unable to fupport this heavy contribution ; and 
it'was known that the Scots had declared, they fhould 
confider the ceffation of payment as an infraction of 
the treaty ; and that they fhould be then at liberty to 
pafs. the river Tees, and advance farther into..the 
heart of England. 

From this fhort ftate of the cafe; the lord-keeper, 
in a conference between the two houfes, endeavoured 
to prove, that as the lords commiffioners were the 
firft that advifed the ceffation of arms, the miferies of 
the country, in confequence of that meafure, could 
not be attributed tothe king. This being premifed, 
he admitted the neceffity of providing for the Scottifh 
army, but, at the fame time, enlarged on the abfurs 
dity of fuffering that of ‘the king to ftarve, or be 
5A difbanded , 
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difbanded; becaufe Yorkfhire, and feveral of the 
fineft counties in England, would, by that means, be 
wholly expofed to the ravages of an inveterate and 
rapacious enemy. The commons, however, were of 
a very different opinion : they had already fhewn fome 
difeuft at an expreffion 1n his majelty’s {peech at the 
opening of the feffion, in which he had called them 
traitors, and had called one of their own members 
to the bar of the houfe for making ule of the fame 
expreffion, They were even fo far from cenfuring 
the lords commiffioners at Rippon, that it was re- 
folved upon the queftion, “ That this houfe doth 
approve of the perfons of thofe jords that were com- 
miMoners in the late treaty of Rippon, to be com- 
miffioners now, to treat with the Scotch commiffion- 
ers; with this declaration, that no conclufion of 
their’s fhall bind*the commons without their confent 
in parliament.” The houfe could not, however, 
with any appearance of decency, refufe to provide 
for the royal, as well as for the rebel army. But it 
was fufficiently apparent, that the former was not an 
object of their favour. They appointed a committee 
to confider the ftate of the king’s army, and what 
commanders, or other inferior officers, were papitts 
to confider of the ftate of the northern counties ; 
and how the money, after being raifed, may, with 
convenience and difpatch, be fent into the north. 

The Scottith commiffioners were by this time 
arrived in London, where they were received as the 
guardian angels of the rights and liberties of the 
people. They were attended by Henderfon, and 
other fanatical preachers ; and the church of St. 
Atholin was appointed for the place of their devo- 
tions.. It was amazing to fee the propenfity of the 
publi¢ for this new religion: multitudes of all ranks 
crowded into the church. They who were fo happy 
as to find accefs early in the morning, kept their 
places the whole day: thofe who were excluded, 
clung to the doors and windows, in hopes of catch- 
ing at leaft fome broken murmurs of the holy rheto- 
ric, All the eloquence of parliament, now well 
refined from pedantry, animated. with the fpirit of 
liberty, and employed in the moft important interefts 
of the nation, was attended to with much lefs avidity 
than thefe le€tures, delivered with ridiculous cant, 
and a provincial accent, full of barbarifm and 1gno- 
rance. 

The commons weré now very affiduous in provid- 
ing for the fubfiftence of the two armies; and be- 
eaule fubfidies would be levied too flowly for fo ur- 
gent an occafion, money was borrowed from the city 
on the fecurity of fome particular members. Two 
fubfidies, avery fmall fum, not more than.a hundred 
thoufand pounds, were at firft voted; the intention 
of this fupply being only to indemnify the members, 
who by their private had {upported public credit. 

It foon appeared, that the bufinefs of the Scotch 
commiffioners was rather to. confult meafures with 
their friends, than to finifh the treaty. It was fuffi- 
ciently evident, that the Scots had proceeded much 
farther than they originally intended, which was no- 


thing’ more than that of forming and fecuring. the 


conftitution of their country ; but this was rather 
owing to the arts of the malecontents in England 
than their own. The great aim of the popular lead- 
ers was to protract the treaty, though that could not 
be effected but at the enormous expence of maintain- 
ing at leaft forty thoufand men, in a country already 
exhaufted. The commons, indeed, made no fecret 
of ‘retaining thefe -invaders of their country till all 
their enemies were fuppreffed, and all their purpofes 
effected. “ We cannot fpare the Scots, (faid Strode 
plainly in the houfe) the fons of Zeruiah are ftill too 
{trong for us.” The earl of Rothes, a man of parts, 
and of great credit with his countrymen, though he 
had never joined their popular clamour, was very 
fenfible of this defign, and exerted all his intereft to 
render it abortive. But he foon perceived that his la- 
bours were in vain; the Scottifh commiffioners being 
given to underftand; that if they did not affift: their 
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Englith friends, their country would be abandoned to | 
the mercy of the king. sie 

Many of the leaders of the commons were, how- 
ever, alarmed, and thought it highly improper that 
the fpirit of oppofition fhould lofe any of its. vi- 
gour, till the parliament had teftified, in the ftrong- 
eft terms, its difapprobation. of the late arbitrary 
meafures, and inflicted fome fignal infamy or punifh- 
ment upon their principal authors. A committee 
was accordingly appointed to confider of the ftate of 
the nation, and the members were to be directed in 
their proceedings, by the petitions againft grievances, 
fent up by different counties. Religion was one of 
the principal ingredients in the compofition of the 
remonftrance intended to be drawn up by this com- - 
mittee, and it was refolyed to accufe Windebank of 
high-treafon, for the many fervices- and favours, 
which he, as fecretary of ftate, had conferred on 
priefts and papifts. Windebank faw their intention ; 
but affeéted fuch a firmnefs of refolution, that the 
commons imagined he would make a ftand againtt all 
the power of their indignation but being interrupt- 
ed by a meffage from the lords, when they were on 
the point of declaring him a traitor to his country, 
he took the opportunity of leaving the houfe, and 
made his efcape into France. . 

Several violent fpeeches were .made_ againft. the 
ufurpations of the clergy ; and it was refolved to 
purge the army of papilts, to prefent the names of 
recufants, to examine, the high commiffion courts of 
Canterbury and York, and to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings of the late convocation, or as the clergy 
themfelves had termed it, the holy and facred fynod. 
Thefe refolutions were hardly finifhed when alderman 
Pennington prefented to the houle, a petition {fub- 
fcribed by above fifteen hundred perfonsin the city of 
London, againft the hierarchy and government of the 
church of England, by archbifhops, bifhops, deans, 
and arch-deacons, praying the houfe, “ that the faid 
government, with all. its dependences, roots, and 
branches, might be abolifhed ; and all laws in their 
behalf made null and void.” A ichedule was an- 
nexed to this petition, confilting of twenty-eight are 
ticles, in which were contained all the common- 
place objeétions to the epifcopal hierarchy, whether 
founded on the pretended unlawfulnefs of the order 
itfelf, or the abufes and vices of thofe who compofed 
It. 
Thus was launched the dreadful bolt. which had 
been long preparing againft the church, and. which, 
at laft, together with the church, deftroyed the con- 
ftitution of England. The. length of the {chedule 
annexed to this petition, required time for .delibera- 
tion, and it was ordered that. members only fhould 
have a copy of either. Four days after the petition 
was delivered, the houfe came to the following refolu- 
tions : 

<< That the clergy of England, convened in any 
convocation, or fynod, or otherwife, have no power 
to make any conftitutions, canons, oF acts whatfo- 
ever, in matter of doctrine, difcipline, or otherwife, 
to bind the clergy, or laity of this land, without the 


common confent of parliament. 


“© ‘That the feveral conftitutions and. canons _eccle- 
fiaftical, paffed with the confent and approbation of 
his majefty, in the laft fynod, do not bind either, the 
clergy or laity of this kingdom, 

“© That thefe canons and conftitutions. ecclefiafti- 
cal eftablifhed with the king’s confent in the laft fynod, 
contain in them many matters, contrary to the king’s 
prerogative, to the fundamental laws and ftatutes of 
this realm, to the rights of parliaments, and, to the 


property and liberty of the fubject, and alfo matters 


tending to fedition and dangerous confequence. 

«© That the feyeral grants of the benevolence, or 
contribution, granted by his majefty by the laft fynod, 
are contrary to the laws, and’ought not to bind the 
clergy.” , 

Thefe refolutions were followed by feveral bitter 


fpeechesagainft Laud,. archbifhop of Canterbury, 
/ “= "particularly. 
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particularly one by Mr. Grimftone,. He accuféd the 
‘primate of having introduced the earl of Strafford 


to his majefty, and of procuring the poft of fecre- 


“tary for Windebank, whom he termed: **-the: very 
‘broker and pander to the, whore of Babylon.” 


wating, and other prelates, fufpetted of popery ; 
cand laftly, heaccufed him of -béing the main: {pring 
_and promoter of ,all the deteftable projects and mono- 
“polies,. that had proved fo oppreffive to the fubject. 
eee others fpoke nearly to the fame purpofe, and 
it was atlaft voted, that Mr. Hollis fhould go up to 
the lords witha meflage, ‘¢ Toaccufe William Laud. 
-archbifhop of Canterbury, of high-treafon, in the 
“name of the commons of England, and to defire he 
smight be immediately fequeftered from parliament, 
_and committed ; and that the houfe, in a convenient 
time, will offer particular accufations againft him.” 

” The. demand. of the commons was immediately 
rcomplied with, and the primate was ordered to with- 
-draw, but he requefted to be heard a few words in 


his place, ;, This being complied with, he began with 


‘protefting his innocency, and added, that he was 
~perfuaded, there was not,a member in the houfe of 
-commons, who believed, in his heart, that he was:a 
traitor, He was called to order for that expr ffion 
by the earl of Effex, who'obferved, that the primate 
had feverely reflected on the houfe of commons, by 
affirming they had brought. him in guilty of a charge, 
‘which they themfelves did not believe. Laud was 
defirous of retracting this, indifcretion, which had 


efcaped him without mature deliberation; but the | 


peers were fo, little favourable to his caufe, that they 
refufed to grant him even this {mall indulgence. He 
was immediately. fequeftered from parliament, and 
committed to cuftody. 

_. The fall of Laud was accompanied with the re- 
Yeafe of bifhop, Williams: from the Tower. The 
maxims and conduct of that able prelate were remem- 
bered to his honour by all parties. His fufferings had 
rendered him popular, and every wife and’ moderate 
Englifhman, thought him the only perfon, whofe 
ccountels and prudence could give fuch weight to 
the.epifcopal character, as would enable it to ftem 
the torrent by which it was now oppofed. During 
all his fufferings he had behaved towards his country 
like a genuine patriot, and towards the church as a 
worthy prelate. Thofe who formed the oppofition 
to the king were perfuaded, that the many provoca- 
tions he had received could not fail of having ren- 
dered him an implacable enemy to the court; but 
the friends of Charles knew too much of his private 
character to believe, that his refentments would ever 
influence him to join with thofe who aimed at the 
deftruction both of church and ftate. 
feveral dutiful applications to the king to be reftored 
to his. feat in -parliament, but all his attempts were 
defeated by the violent oppofition of Laud, notwith- 
ftanding the queen herfelf had interpofed in his {¢- 
vour. This was now publickly known, and a mo- 
tion was made and.carried in the houfe of peers, for 
reftoring Williams to his feat in parliament. The 
king readily gave his confent, and he was, with great 
pomp, introduced into the houfe of lords, where he 
omitted nothing confiftent with his duty, as a church- 
man, to conciliate the friendfhip and good opinion 
of the houfe of commons. »«. =. (ok £0) 

The caufe of fhip-money now came to be heard be- 
fore the commons, and feveral animated fpeeches were 
made on the.occafion, and it was refolved, ‘¢ that the 
charge impofed upon: the fubjects. of this: kingdom, 
for the providing and .furnifhing of fhips, and the 
affeffments for raifing of money for. that purpofe, 
commonly called fhip-money, sare: again{t: the laws 
of the realm, the fubjects. right of property, and 
contrary to. former refolutions in parliament, and to 


the, petition of right.” 9.72 


This refolution was: followed by others which con- 
demned the extra-j udicial. détermination of the judges 
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He 
__upbraided him for having advanced Montague, Man- 


He had made | 
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upon fhip-money, publifhed in the ftar-chamber, all 
writs iffued for levying at, and‘the yudgment In the 
exchequer againft Mr. Hambden. It fhould be tfe- 
membered, that alli: theférefolutions’ paffed in the 


-houfe without one diffenting voite, though many gen- 


tlemen; who afterwards ruined their families and loft 
their lives in defence of his’ majéfty, were members. 
A convincing proof in favour of thofe meafures that 
rendered the callin of a parliament neceffary, and 
firft kindled the flames of popular difcord in the 
kinedom. ; 

But the great queftion is, whether thofe meafures 
were not carried too far, and whether they ought not 
to have left fufficient power in the crown after all the 
grievances were removed, and the conftitution fettled 
upon a folid foundation. That the nation had been 
provoked is paft all doubt. But was there a neceflity 
that the knife of juftice, intended to prune away the 
luxuriances of government,’ fhould wound its effente 
and its root ?. Should the medicine, intended to cleanfe 
and heal the wound, be converted into a poifon thar 
cankers and deftroys ? Perhaps from a fair and cah- 
did collection of faéts, the reader will be beft enabled 
to forma proper judgment, whether the’ houfe of 
commons, through the ignorance of many, the in- 
advertence of fome, and the malice of a few, did 
not afterwards pafs that ancient boundary, beyond 
which the conftitution’ of England cannot fubfift. 
Their firft and greateft grievance was the earl of 
Strafford : he had deferted the country party, and 


-confequently irritated the leaders in the oppofition. 


His great abilities rendered him dangerous ; his lofty 
carriage unpopular, and his feverity, odious: But 
ftill thofe particulars admitted of degrees of allevia- 
tion. » His abilities could not have injured a people, 
protected by a parliament always on its guard; and 
he’ had effected one of the greateft fervices that could 
poffibly have been done to the crown and people ‘of 
England, by rendering Ireland, inftead of | being 
dangerous, to be dependent upon England; frofn 
being a.gulph of expence, to be a province of profit. 
Tt ought therefore to have been the care of partia- 
ment to have preferved thofe advantages which Strat- 
ford had procured ; to have improved thofe revenues 
he had raifed; and to have prevented thofe dangers 
he had introduced. His practices, as lord-prefident 
of the council of York, amounted, at moft, to 
nothing more than mifdemeanors ; and with regard to 
Ireland, his government, however fevere, tranfgreffed 
not the bounds of juftice ; and that feverity was per- 
haps abfolutely neceffary among a wild and ferocious 
people.. The arbitrary maxims he had fupported at 
the council-board, were juftly odious in a free na- 
tion; but they had been crufhed in the bud, and were 
never fo fufficiently proved as to deferve a parliamen- 
tary condemnation. The people were now fufficiently 
convinced, that the sreateft minifter muft be levelled 
with the meaneft fubjeét, when hé became obnoxious 
to the kingdom. ‘The impeachment and imprifon- 


| ment of Strafford had more effectually plucked the 


{ting from prerogative, than all the oppofitions, the 
fufferings, the remonftrances, and refolutions of par- 
liaments had ever been able to effect ; and there feems 
to have been no-neceffity of having recourfe to injuf- 
tice to fhed the *blood of a perfon who could no 
longer direct the councils of his fovereign. 

The next public grievance was archbifhop Laud, 
aman great indeed by his ftation in the church and 
his favour with his fovereign, but, {tripped of thofe 
accidents, defpicable in his qualities, either to hurt 
or to ferve the public. ' His ations againft the com- 
monwealth:had proceeded from an enthufiaftic zeal, 
bordering upon frenzy, and arr infatiable defire of 


extending ecclefiaftical dominion. Fis cenfure there- 


forecould hot be too fevere for his demerits, yet in 
his.perfon he’ was too inéonfiderable to be the caule of 
{training juftice, or even hazarding the confequences 
of fhocking: the minds of many well-meaning people, 
who highly reverenced his charaéter, by bringing his 


grey 
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grey hairs to the grave, in a’manner:till then unpre- 
cedented, and which it is to be hoped will never be 
revived, 

The book of canons was a third national grievance; 
and certainly they well deferved the attention of par- 
liament,. becaufe they ferved as a fcourge to freemen. 
They were paffed in the late convocation; and though 
fome of them were excellent, and others indifferent, 
yet the whole was poifoned by the firft canon, which 
eftablifhed the indefeafibility of kingly authority, 
and the unlawfulnefs of refitting it on any pretence 
whatever. Several of the other canons tend to efta- 
blith a detefted and unnatural power in the church, 
and to exclude the lawful exercife of reafon in religion. 
But the malignity of thofe canons ought to have been 
imputed to the whole body of the clergy affembled in 
convocation, many of whom were unimpeached in 
their lives and principles, and no power of the crown 
prevented the parliament from cenfuring them for 
their behaviour in convocation. Neither Charles nor 
— his minifters, ought therefore to have been charged 
with this crime, nor ought the fword of public 
juttice to have fallen on the head of any fingle perfon 
on this account. 


The breach of parliamentary privileges, and of 


perfonal liberty, is the next grievance loudly com- 
plained of by the commons. But thefe, however 
neceflary to be fupported, and, however neceffary to 
berredreffed, ought impartially to be confidered as the 
acts of thofe who had already fuffered; or were now 
fuffering for them. All that the commons could do, 
was to profecute the authors of fuch pernicious mea- 
-fures, and to prevent their being repeated for the 
future, They had full liberty from. the king to do 
this ; and if they failed in the attempt, the fault could 
not be impuced to him.. The fame may be faid ‘of 
fhip-money, the advifers of which, and the judges 
who had given their opinions for it, being now under 
profecution by the houfe, were all the facrifices 
Charles could make to atone for the abufés he had 
authorifed, 

With regard to 'the other grievances, they were 
nothing more than fuch as may happen under any 
well-regulated government. Parliaments had been 
intermitted, and to that intermiffion. the unpunifhed 
abufes of power were chiefly, if not entirely, owing. 
But a bill was now preparing of a new and unufual, 
thouzh falutary, nature, to remove that complaint for 
the future, The Englith conftitution knew no other 
law than the will of the fovereign, with regard to the 
fittings of parliaments. Thoie who wifhed well to 
both the king and his people, thought that the fpirit 
of the conftitution ought, in this refpect, to fupply 
the letter, While the feudal fyftem continued in 
vigour, the fubje& feldom complained of the inter- 
muffion of parliaments, becaufe by their affiftance 
only the king could demand other aids and fubfidies, 
Under the government of the Tudors, till towards 
the end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, parliaments 
were confidered as the fcourges of the people; both 
the wicked and the virtuous were alike {acrificed to 
their fear, their venality, or their bigotry. But 
when the people began to think for themfelves ; when 
they difcuffed the great points between the crown and 
the fubject, they perceived many examples of parlia- 
ments forcing kings to give up minifters to juttice, 
and to redrefs the grievances of the public, in con- 
fideration of the aids and fubfidies they received 
from the people. The condition of the fubjeét was 
defperate, if thefe aids could be commanded by the 
crown without the confent of parliament; becaufe 
then there could be no neceflity for calling one. This 
had, in faé&t, been the cafe under Charles; nor did he 
ever call a parliament, but when his revenue, how- 
ever illegal, was infufficient to defray the expences 
of his government. The parliament now fitting had, 
by their vigorous proceedings, gone far towards ftop- 
ping the fources: of iniquitous exactions, which, in 


fact, muft have put Charles under a tacit neceflity of 


frequently calling parliaments, 
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But thefe precautions were not thought fufficient , 
it was feared that fome rapacious minifter might pre- 
vail upon the kino to diffolve the parliament, crufh 
their proceedings in'the’bud, and attempt to reduce 
England to a defpotic’ government. To prevent: fo 
dreadful a calamity, no meafure was thought fo pro- 
per as fome pofitive, conftitutional a&, which might 
render the calling of parliaments lefs precarious, and 
more frequent. Many fpecious ar uments, ‘befides 
thofe drawn from the circumftances of this important 
crifis, were urged, with sreat force’ and eloquence, 
Parliaments, in former’ times, regularly met once a 
year, and it could not be ‘any unreafonableé conceffion 
in the crown to bring’the conftitution fo far back to 
its firft principles, as to pafs an aét for triennal par- 
liaments. This bill was ftrongly fupported by lord 


[=] 


‘ewe 


Digby, fon to the earl of Briftol. He appealed for 


the truth of what he°urged to the violations of the 
petition of right, ‘which had happened through the 
difcontinuance of parliaments.’ “Tet his majefty (faid 
he) hear our complaints ever fo compaffionately ; let 
him purge away our grievances ever fo efficacioufly’; 
let him punith and expel ill minifters ever {6 €xempla- 
rily ; let him make choice’ of good ones ever fo 
exactly: if there be nota way fettled to preferve and 
keep them eood, the mifchiefs: will all grow again 
like Sampfon’s locks, 
our heads. | os 70 

“<The people of England (continued he) cannot 
open their ears, their hearts, their mouths; or their 
purfes, to his majefty, but in parliament. We can 
neither hear him, acknowledge, nor give, but there. 

‘This bill, Mr. Speaker, is the fole key that cah 
open. the way to thofe reciprocal endearments, which 
muft make and perpetuate the happinels of the king 
and kingdom. Mesive. ) 

“ Let no man object any derogation’ from the 
king’s prerogative by it: we only prefent the bill; 
it muft be made a law by our fovereign ; ‘his honour 
and his power will be as confpicuous in commanding 
at once, that a parliament fhall aflemble every third 
year, as in commanding a parliament to aflemble this 
or that year: there is more of majeity in ordaining 
primary and univerfal caufes, than in the actuating 
of fubordinate effeéts. YG 

““ Ido not doubt but that the glorious king Ed- 
ward III. when he made thofe laws for the yearly 
calling of parliaments, did it with a right fenfe of his 
dignity and honour: the truth is, the kings of Eng- 
land are never in their glory, their fplendor, their 
majeftic fovereignty, but in parliament.” Where. is 
the power of impofing taxes ?. Where is the power of 
reftoring from incapacities ? Where is the legiflative 
authority? In the king, Mr. Speaker, but how ? 
In the king encircled and environed by his parlia- 
ment. 

“* Out of parliament the king has only a limited 
power, a circumfcribed jurifdiction ; but, waited on 
by his parliament, no monarch of the eaft is fo abfo- 
lute in difpelling grievances. 

“* In chafing away bad minifters, we do nothing 
more than diffipate clouds that may gather again ; 
but in voting this bill, we thal] contribute, “as far as 
is in our power, to the perpetuating our fun, our 
fovereign, in his vertical, in his noon-day luftre.” 

Such were the fentiments of that great man, who 
afterwards loft his life and fortune in the royal caufe. 
He thought the fentiments of liberty were not at all 
incompatible with thofe of loyalty; that a king of 
England could be great only by ruling over a free 


people; and that the people could be no longer free 


than the king was great. But he believed, and be- 
lieved with reafon, that'Charles had imbibed falfe 
notions of royal greatnefs, and that he fought to make 
that perfonal which was only political. . That a king 
of England can do no ill, was an allowed maxim 
in the conftitution ; but that his minifters may, and 


| that they may be punifhed for it, was equally allowed. 


Charles, while he was able to keep the feat of power, 
fupported the firft of thefe maxims, but was willing 
to 


and pull down'the houfé upon 
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to evade the latter. He endeavoured to fcreen his 
minifters, and by this prepofterous conduét, he at laft 
received, in his own breaft, thofe darts of popular te- 
fentment which were originally aimed only at his 
minifters.. 
« “The more the commons proceeded in their inquiry 
after grievances, the more they multiplied, The 
truth is, there was a party in the houfe of commons, 
who laboured affiduoufly to difcover grievances, and 
fought rather to propagate than extinguifh them. 
Every unthinking court divine, every buly officer, 
and every imprudent perfon who was honoured with 
a commiffion in the army or navy, who fpoke with 
warmth for ceremonies in religion, or defpotifm in 
the ftate, were called before the commons, and their 
follies or offences were obliquely charged upon the 
court. The fervants of the high commiffion court, 
the ftar-chamber, and other officers, where illegal or 
other arbitrary meafures had been purfued, were con- 
demned to make fatisfaction to the injured parties, 
and fometimes corporally punifhed. By thefe, and 
other artful meafures, the anger of the houfe againtft 
the late grievances was kept up perpetually, without 
allowing a’calm hour for reflection, or the leaft allow- 
ance for natural infirmity, miftakes, or mifreprefen- 
tations. Some alleviations ought furely to have been 
made for the weakneffes and infirmities of human 
nature: it would be the height of cruelty to demand 
perfection in a mortal being. But men’s paffions 
‘were now too much heated to be fhocked by any in- 
ftance of injuftice, which ferved ends fo popular as 
thofe purfued by the houfe of commons. 

The king remained entirely paffive during thefe 
violent operations. The few fervants who continued 
faithful to him, were feized with aftonifhment at the 
rapid progrefs made by the commons in power and 
popularity, and were glad, by their inaétive and in- 
offenfive behaviour, to compound for impunity. The 
torrent rifing to fo dreadful and fo unexpected a 
height, all thofe who, either from intereft or habit, 
were moft attached to monarchy, were feized with 
defpair: and with regard to thofe who maintained 
their duty to the king, merely from their regard to 
the conftitution, they feemed, by their concurrence, 
to fwell that inundation which began already to de- 
luge the kingdom. Charles ordered both houfes of 
parliament to attend him at Whitehall, where he 
complained ftrongly of their flow proceedings, and 
recommended to them the better fupport of the two 
armies, the forts and the navy. He profeffed, in 
very earneft terms, his defire of their perfecting the 
reformation’ they had begun; but, at the fame time, 
wifhed them not to make any alteration in the efta- 
blifhed government. ‘‘ You have (faid he) taken the 
whole machine of government in pieces; a practice 
frequent with fkilful artifts, when they defire to clear 
the wheels from any ruft which may have grown upon 
them. The engine may again be reftored to its for- 
mer ufe.and motions, provided it be put up entire, 
fo that not a pin be wanting.” But this was far from 
the intention of the commons ; they were perfuaded 
that the machine was incumbered with many wheels 
and {prings which retarded and croffed its operations, 
and deftroyed its utility. Happy would it have been 
for themfelves, and happy for the kingdom, had they 
proceeded with moderation, and been contented with 
their prefent plenitude of power, to remove fuch 
parts only as might juftly be deemed fuperfuous and 
incongruous. 

The petition prefented by alderman Pennington 
again{t the government of the church, had hitherto 
Jain dormant; the attempt was thought too dange- 
fous, and the leaders of the oppofition determined to 
proceed with caution. They accordingly introduced 
abill for prohibiting all clergymen from exetcifing 
any civil office. One of the confequences of this bill 
would have been a deprivation of the bifhops of their 
feats in the houfe of peers; but it was foon dif- 
covered, that though this meafure was very accepf- 
able tothe zealous commons, who obferved, with 
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regret, the frm attachment of that order to the crown, 
it was not generally approved , for when the bill was 
prefented to the peers, ir was rejeéted by a great ma- 
jority. This was the firft check the commons had 
met with in their popular career; and fufficiently 
informed them of the oppofition they muft expect to 
meet with from the upper houfe, whofe inclinations 
and intereft could never be totally feparated from the 
throne, 

The cry againft popery was immediately revived ; 
an engine which the commons well knew would 
effectually alarm the populace. One Goodman, a 
Romifh prieft, but of a very inoffenfive and virtuous, 
character, and guilty of no crime befides that of 
executing the duties of his fun@tion, had been tried 
and found guilty; and Charles, from motives of 
juftice and compaffion, had reprieved him from time 
to time. This mercy was confidered as a crime by 
the commons, and a remonftrance was prefented to 
the king on this fubjeét. Though this violent pro- 
ceeding could be confidered only as a grofs infult upon 
the common underftanding of mankind, yet Charles 
thought proper to fend an anfwer to the houfe, in 
which he obferved, that there was no inftance upon 
record of .any priefts being executed merely for their 
religion, either in the reign of queen Elizabeth, or 
that of her father; and that he feared any acts of 
feverity exercifed on perfons guilty of no other-crime 
than that of religion, would be fatally felt both by 
his own fubjeéts.in foreign countries, and the pro- 
teftants abroad. He, however, added, that after 
informing the houfe of the real reafons that influenced 
his conduct, he fhould leave the affair entirely to their 
determination, and think himfelf fufficiently dif 
charged from any ill confequences that might enfue 
upon the execution of Goodman. 

But this moderation of the king was much lefs 
remarkable than the magnanimity of the prieft, who 
prefented to Charles the following petition, which 
deferves to be recorded, as it does honour to his 
memory. ; 

“¢ To the king’s.moft excellent majefty, - 

“* The humble petition of John Goodman humbly 
fheweth, 

“© That whereas your majefty’s petitioner hath 
been informed of a great difcontent in many of 
your majefty’s fubjects, at the gracious mercy your 
majefty was freely pleafed to fhew your petitioner, 
by fulpending the execution of the. fentence. of 
death pronounced againft your petitioner for being 
a Roman prieft: Thefe are humbly to befeech 
your majefty, rather to remit your petitioner to 
their mercy that are difcontented, than to let him 
live the fubjeGt of fo. great difcontent in your peo- 
ple againft your majefty ,; for it hath pleafed God 
to give me the grace, to defire with the prophet, 
that if this ftorm be raifed for my fake, I may be 
caft into the fea, that others may avoid the tempeft, 
‘“* This is, moft facred fovereign, the petition of 
“him who fhould efteem his blood well fhed to ce- 
ment. up the breach between your majefty and 
your fubjects upon this oecafion.” Ua hag 

Charles immethately fent this remarkable petition 
to the houfe, but whether it produced any effect on 
the popular leaders, is uncertain. Goodman, how- 
ever, efcaped with life; but, probably, more from 
the multiplicity of bufinefs than any pity fo uncom- 
mon an inftance of magnanimity excited in the breafts 
of thofe who had given rife to fo much difturbance. 

For fome years, Can, a Sootchman, and afterwards 
Rofetti, an Italian, had openly refided at London, 
and frequented the court, as perfons vefted with a 
commiffion from the pope, The queen’s zeal and 
authority with her hufband had been the caule of 
this imprudence, fo offenfive to the nation. But the 
{pirit of bigotry now rofe too high to permit any 
longer fuch indulgences, Informed that the com- 
mons were greatly exafperated at thefe proceedings, 
and defirous of removing every caufe of complaint, 
the queen fent.a meffage to thé houfe of commons, 
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in which fhe obferved, ‘* That fhe had been always 
ready to ule her beft endeavours for removing all 
niifunderftandings between the king-and his fubjects : 
that, at the requeft of the lords, who’ petitioned the 
king for calling a parliament,’ fhe wrote exprefsly to 


his majefty, conjuring him to have recourfe to fo | 


falutary a method: that fhe had fince been moft 
willing to do every good: office in her power between 
the king and his people, a circumftance not unknown 
to feveral in the houfe of lords; and that fhe would 
continue to purfue the fame intention, from’ a full 
perfuafion of its being the only method of procuring 
happinefs to the king, ‘to herfelf, and to the king- 
dom: that it was her earneft defire, that all things 
might be juftly fettled between the King and his peo- 
ple,and all Catifes of mifunderftanding taken away 
dnd rémoved: that her majefty being informed that 
the pérfon fent to‘her from the pope 1s obnoxious to 
the kingdom, the is defirous of giving all the fatif- 
faétion in her power,’ and will, ‘within a convenient 
time, remove him out of England: that underftand- 
ite €xception has ‘alfo been taken at the great refort 
of people to her Chapel at Denmark-houte, her ma- 
jefty will be careful’not to exceed what is convenient 
and neeeffary for the'exercife of her religion: that as 
the parliament is not fatisfied with the method fhe 
purfued for raifing money on the catholics, for affift- 
ing thé king‘in his late journey to the north, fhe de- 
fires it‘ may be obferved, that fhe was moved to it 


merely by her dear and ténder affection for the king, 


and the example of many others among his majefty’s 
fubjécts. | If, therefore, any thing in her proceedings 
be illegal, fhe hopes it will be remembered, that fhe 
was ignorant of any laws to the contrary, and carried 
away by her great“déefire’ of aflifting the king on fo 
preffing an occafion’s but promifes to be more cau- 
tious for the future, not to do-any thing contrary: to 
the €ftablifhed laws of the kingdom : that being de- 
firous of employing her own: power to unite the king 
and his people, fe-wifhes the parliament would look 
forward, and pafs. over fuch errors.and miftakeés as 
her fervants may formerly have committed ; and pro- 
ihifes“to repay this‘inftance of ‘refpect ‘with all the 
good offices fhe can do the houfe ; and that they fhall 
experience the:real good effects of her interpofition, 
as often'as there fhall be occafion.” - : 

* A bill was brought in for giving the king the 
duties of tonnage and poundage for a limited time ; 
but the utmoft care was taken by the commons, in 
thé préamble, to affert their own right of beftowing 
this-gift, and to diveft the crown of all independent 
title of. affuming it. And that they might increafe, 
Or rather finally fix, the entire dependence and fub- 
jection of the king, they voted thefe duties only for 
two months ;~‘and' afterwards renewed their grant 
from time to time, “by very fhort periods. Charles 
pailed this important bill withott~ any hefitation , 
probably ‘with ‘an intention to fhew, that he enter- 
tained not the leaft intention of ‘ever more attempting 
to govern without a parliament. 


The triennial act'did not fo readily obtain the royal | 
By this bill it was enacted,’ that if the chan- | 
cellor, who was’ firft bound under fevere penalties, | 
failed to iffue writs by the third of September, ‘every }} 


affent. 


third year, any ‘twelve or more of the peers fhould 


be empowered to’ exert this authority: in default of | 
the peers, the’ fheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, &c. fhould | 
fummon the voters: and, in their default,- the voters | 


themfelves fhould’ meet, and proceed'to the’election 


of members, in the famé manner as‘if writs had been | 
regularly iffued from the crown: nor could the: par-_ 
‘liament, after it was‘affembled, be diffolved in lefs ] 


than fifty days.* As *this’ aét, however neceffary to 


prevent the difufe of parliaments, retrenched fome of | 


‘the’ nobleft and moft valuable prerogatives of the 
crown, itis no wonder that the king was unwilling 
to-pats it into 4 law; efpecially. as’ thefe~ affemblies 


chad Jately eftablifhed it’as a maxim, to carry ‘their | 
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tunate governor. 


nothing lefs would: fatisfy the commons, ‘he-¢ame to 
the houfe of lords, and gave sit the royal-affent, 
Solemn thanks were returned: to his majefty by: both 
howfes for this mark of condefcenfion.. Great) re+ 
joicings were made in every part of the kingdoms 
efpecially in the capital ;-and the higheft profeffions 
were every where made of gratitude and mutual: re- 
turns of fupply and confidence. seer agen 

“The king had determined to beftow gratifications 
on individuals, as a much{urer method of foftening 
the malignancy of the popular leaders, than any 
conceffions he could make ‘to the publics» Accor- 
dingly feveral new privy-counfellors. were :fworns 
among'whom were the-earls of Hertford, Bedford; 
Effex, Briftol, and Warwick ; the lordsSay, Saville, 
and Kimbolton : all thefe were‘of’ the popular party ; 
and afterwards, when the commons’ puthed affairs to 
extremity, proved the greateft fupport ofthe throne. 
Juxon, bifhop of London, “was very defirous of ré+ 
figning the treafurer’s ftaff, a. poft he had never fol- 
licited; and the king at-lafticonfented to his requeft, 
It is fomething very remarkable, that:during all the 
fevere inquiries carried on againft the conduct of mi- 
nifters and prelates, the mild and prudent virtues of 
this man, who filled both thefe invidious characters, 
continued unmolefted. ‘The ftaff wasvintended. for 
the earl’ of Bedford, a popular nobleman ot -great 


authority, as well as prudence and moderation, But 


unfortunately both for the prince and people, he paid 
the debt of naturé foon after his being fworncone.of 
the privy council. 
alfo intended: St. John, follicitor-general $:» Hollis, 
fecretary of ftate; Pym, chancellor of the exchequer ; 
lord Say; mafter of the wards the earl of Effex, 
governor; and Hambden, tutor to the young prince. 
But it was foon perceived that thefe promotions would 
not be fufficient to anfwer the end propofed,-as thefe 
popular leaders feemed determined {till co promote all 
the meafures of the parliament ; or, 'in other words; 
to oblige the king: to refign himfelf paffively to their 
direction and’ government.” The: projected promo- 
tions, therefore, never toék place: 9 © TE 
Ever fince the imprifonment of the earl of: Straf- 
ford, the king had laboured’ inceffantly’to fave ‘his 
life. _ He attempted to mollify; by every indulgence, 
the rage of his moft invéterate profecurers, and was 
willing'to make almoft’ any facrifice ‘to ‘obtain’ his 
wifhes. © But he laboured ‘in vain: the members of 
the oppofition dreaded his experience and great capa~ 
city; and weré fully perluadeds tha if°he efcaped 
their vengeance, he wovld*acdin affuume: his. former 
power, and feverely repay the miferies he’ had fuffered. 
They therefore confidered his death as their only fe+ 
curity, and on which all’ their fuccefs in their future 
enterprizes muft ultimately depend. Every niethod 
was therefore taken that human prudence could fug- 
geft, to prevent his efcaping the fate’they were pre+ 
paring for him. An oath of fecrecy had been taken 
by the committee appointed to draw up ‘the charge 
againft him, and they were invefted with the power 
of examining all witnefles, of calling forall papers, 
and of ufing every means of fcrutiny with regard to 
any part of the earl’s conduct and behaviour. A man 
muft have been very cautious, or very innocent in: 
deed, not to afford, during the whole courfe -of ‘his 


| life, fome matter of accufation againft him ; efpe- 


cially when fo general and’ unbounded an inquifition 
was exercifed by ‘fuch’ powerful and “implacable 


~ The houfe of commons in Treland, ‘as foon as‘ad- 
vice arrived of Strafford’s imprifonment, entered 
into all the’ violent: counfels againft him, notwith- 
ftanding they had fo very lately beftowed the -moft 
ample praifes.on his adininiftration. “They prepared 
a reprefentation of the miferable ftate into which the 
kingdom was fallen, ‘as they ungeneroufly pretended, 
by his mifconduct. ‘Fhey fent over’ 4 committee to 
England, to affift in the profécution’ of ‘their unfor- 
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to intimidare.the -bifhops,, and they, were. privately 
given to. anderitand, that no farther notice would; be 
taken ofthe, petition from the citizens, provided they 


impeachment, 


tions preparatory to this fanyous trial. . 


~ fteward, a nobleman nogat all favourable. to» Straft 


any. opportunities of doing him fervice, though feve- 

_tal offered during the courle.of-this celebrated: trial. 
The caufe came on, before the houfe of lords. on the 
twenty-fecond of March,, ia Weftmintter-hall, where 
both houfes were aflembled, the one as acculers, the 
other.as judges. . Befides the chair of ftate, a clofe 
‘gallery,.was prepared for the king and queen, who 
attended. during the whole trial, . 

. .. Pwenty-eight articles of impeachment were exhi- 
bited again Strafford, and regarded his conduct, as 
prefident.of the council-of York, .as deputy of Ire- 
land, and, as counfellor or commander in England, 
But though-evety method;had been ufed ; though the 
managers had {pent four, months in framing the ac- 
cufation ; and though theearl was obliged to give his 
-anfwers extem porary, it appears, from comparifon, 
that,he was not only free from the. crime of treafon, 
of .which indeed there is not the leaft appearance, but 
that his, conduct, though expofed to fuch fevere feru- 
tiny, .if, proper.allawance be made for the infirmities 
infeparable frem, human nature, innocent and even 
laudable... His greateft: enemies confefled, that his 
defence wasfomething more than human. — 

_,, With regard-to his behaviour when prefident of 
the council of York, it-appeared to have been unex- 
eeptionable, . The power of the council had indeed 
been greatly extended; but there was not the leaft 
reafon to conclude that Strafford had ufed any art to 
procure thefe extenfive powers; becaufe, after the 
court-was-invefted with the authority fo loudly com- 
plained-of; he had never once fat as prefident, nor 
exercifed one adtof judicial authority. : 

_ The Irifh:committee had, if poffible,. ftill lefs rea- 
fon to.complaim, Induftry and the arts of peace had 
been: introduced, during. his: adminiftration, among 
that, rude and favage people: the fhipping of the 
kingdom had been augmented more than’ an hundred 
fold::, thé-cuftoms trippled upon the fame rates : the 
exports. double in wale to the imports : manufac- 
tures, particularly that of linen, introduced and 
promoted:: agriculture bymeans of the Englifh and 
Scots plantations, eradually advancing : and the pro- 
teftant religion encouraged, : without having ‘recourfe 
to perfecution. Thefe were known facts, and ought 
to havé'concealed any difcretionary authority, fo 
much practifed during that»age, elpecially as they 
were never exercifed to the prejudice of the people. 
No illegal advife or action was proved againft him; 
and the whole amount of his guilt during his: admi- 
niftration in Ireland, confifted of fome peevifh, at 
moft, |imperious expreffions, which, during fuch 


dreadful extremities, and during a bad ftate of health, 


had cafually dropped from him. ; 
Among all the fpecies of guilt the laws of Eng- 


land had; with the moft fcrupulous.exactnels, defined 
that of treafon, becaufée on ithat fide it was found | 


moftineceflary to protect the fubject - again{t the vi0- 


lence of the king and his: minifters. By the famous 
fhatute of Edward Il-:all kinds of treafon'aré enu- | 


merated, and every other crime, befides fuch as are 


there exprefsly mentioned, is carefully excluded from | 


that denomination. The commons endeavoured to 


prove that Strafford had been guilty.of ‘* An endea-_ 


vour to fubvert the fundamental laws of this king-» 


dom ;” and would willingly have inferred that the 


; sie Devt 6deke! Some unfair methods. had been tifed i 
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‘crime was treafon, .. But furely to introduce a {pecies 
of guilt of which.the att is totally filent, and conftrue 
It treafon, is, in itfelf, a fubverfionof all laws, be- 


taken of. ron | | caufe;. under the fpccious. pretence of defending» li- 
did not imfift upon their right of fitting on Swafford’s 

ea By an,ancient canon, they. were for- | 
bid to.affift, in-any trial for life,.and being unwilling || Bnelith parliament, ' 
to exa{perate the. commons, who were, already. tod {| 
much prejudiced againft them, they thought proper | 
to.withdraw, nor did they affift at any of the tranfac- | 


jest he it revertes, a tatute) the beft calculated for de. 
fending liberty, that.had. ever; been, enacted by dh 
; On the thirteenth of April Strafford was brought 
to,the-bar, and commanded to make a general reply 


| toall the crimes Jaid, to his charge. . This he. very 
ions Lad _ || nobly performed in aifpeech that does honour to hu- 
.; Dhe-earl of Arundel, .was appointed lord. high+ 


man abilities ; nor perhaps can, hiftory produce any 


{tewa || performance equal to. it; in the perfpicuity of lan- 
ford, Ele was, indeed, .a perfon of toa great honour 


tord,  E F || guage and {trength of reafoning, in ftating, clearine 
to be guilty of any glaring injuttice, but he-feized not | 


er evading-controverted evidences and facts; in exte- 
nuatine fome charges, in confuting others, and in 
following a fubtle adverfary throtigh all the mazes of 
a long and complicated impeachment. In all. the 
argumentative part of this noble fpeech, the earl con- 
fined his language only to the faéts themfelves; but 
when he comes.tq repel the arguments. of the com- 
mons, to make the guilt. amount to treafon, he gave 


| himfelf a much greater latitude, and difplayed fuch 


an.amazing: {treneth both’ of ftyle-and reafoning,; as 
at once aftonifhed- and affected the audience, 
_ Where, (faid he) has this fpecies. of guilt Jain 


| ‘* fo long concealed ?: Where has this fire been’ bu- 


** ried, during fo.many centuries; that no fmoke 


fhould appear,. till it burft,out at ence to confume 
me and my children? Better it were to hye under 
no law, at all; and by. the maxims of cautious 
prudence, to conform ourfelves the beft we can; to 
the arbitrary will of amafter; then fancy we have 
“¢ a daw on which we can rely, and find, at laft, that 
* this law fhould inflict a punifhment precedent: to 
** the promulgation, and try us by. maxims unheard 
‘< of till the very moment of the profecution.. If 1 
‘<.failon the Thames, and fplit my veffel on an an- 
“¢ chor ;- in cafe there-be no buoy to give warning; 
“¢ the party fhall pay. me damages; butif the anchor 
*¢ be marked out, then is thesftriking on it at my 
** own peril. Whereis the mark fet-upon this.erime? 
«© Where is thé token by which Ithould difeover it? 
<¢ It-has lain concealed. under water ; and no human 
‘* prudence, no; human innocence, could fave me 
“ from the deftruction with which I am threatened, 
_-Itisnow full two hundred, and forty-years finee 
‘* treafons were defined; and fo long has it beeny 
“* fince any man was touched to this extent; upon 
“¢ this crime, before myfelf, We hive lived, my 
“¢ lords, happily to ourfelves at home :.we have lived 
glorious abroad, to the world: let us be content 
‘¢ with what our fathers have left us : let hot our am- 
bition carry us to be. more learned:than they were, 
‘¢ in thofe killing and deftructive arts. .Great wif- 
“¢ dom it will be in your lordfhips, and juft ptovi- 
** dence, for yourfelves, for your pofterities, for the 
** whole kingdom, to caft from you into the fire, 
** thefe bloody and myfterious volumes. of arbitrary 
“* and conftructive treafons, as the primitive.chrifti- 
“ ans did their books of curious arts, and betake 
‘* ourfelves to.the plain letter of the ftatute, which 
*¢-tells you where the crime is, and points out to you 
** the path by which you may avoid it. 
« Tet us not, to our own deftruction, awake thofe 

“ fleeping lions, by rattling up a company of records, 
“ which have Jain, during fo many aves, by the 
<< wall, forgotten and neglected. To all my former 
“< afflictions, add not this, my lords, the moft fevere 
“¢ of any; that I, for my other fins, not for my trea- 
‘* fons, be the méans of introducing a precedent, fo 
‘pernicious to the laws and liberties. of my native 
*¢ country. 
* However thefe gentlemen at the bar fay, they 
“ fpeak for the commonwealth, and they believe fo: 
“© yet; under favour, in this particular, it is 1 who 
“ {peak for the commonwealth. Precedents, like 
© thofe endeavoured to be eftablifhed again{t me, 
“ smuft draw along fuch inconveniences and miferies, 
“ that; in afew years; the kingdom will be in the 
** condition 
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“* condition expreffed ina ftatute of Henry FV. and 
“no man fhall know by what rule to govern his 
“* words and actions. jag 

“ Impofe not, my lords, difficulties unfurmount- 
«able upon minifters of ftate; nor difable them from 
“< ferying with chearfulnefs their king and country. 
«< If you examine them, under fuch fevere penalties, 
“< by every grain, by every little weight, the fcrutiny 
<¢ will be intolerable; the public affairs of the king- 
“* dom muft be left wafte; and no wife man, who has 
“any honour or fortune to lofe, will ever engage 
*« in fuch dreadful, fueh unknown perils. 

« My lords, I have now troubled your lordfhips 
“a great deal longer than I fhould have done. Were 
** it not for the intereft of thefe pledges, which a 
*¢ faint in heaven left me, I fhould be toth”---Here 
he pointed to his children, and his weeping ftopped 
his voice---‘* What I forfeit for myfelf, 1t is nothing; 
** but I confefs, that my indifcretion fhould forfeit 
*« for them, it wounds me very deeply. You will 
“* be pleafed to pardon my infirmity : fomething I 
“¢ fhould have faid; but I fee J fhall not be able, and 
“¢ therefore I leave it. 

“* And now, my lords, I thank God, I have been, 
“ by his bleffing, fufficiently inftructed in the extreme 
vanity of all temporary enjoyments, compared to 
«¢ the importance of our eternal duration. And fo, 
«¢ my lords, even fo, with all humility, and with all 
“¢ tranquillity of mind, I fubmit clearly, and freely, 
*¢ to your judements: and whether that righteous 
** doom fhall be to life or death, I fhall repofe my- 
“< felf, full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms 
“* of the great Author of my exiftence.” 

Whitlocke, who was himfelf chairman of the com- 
mittee which conduéted the impeachment againft this 
unfortunate nobleman, candidly declares, ‘ That 
** never any man a¢ted fuch a part, on fuch a theatre, 
with more wifdom, conftancy, and eloquence, 
with greater reafon, judgment, and temper, and 
‘- with a better grace in all his words and aétions, 
than did this great and excellent perfon; and he 
«© moved the hearts of all his auditors, fome few 
excepted, to remorfe and pity.” In a word, this 
nobleman, without the leaft affiftance, blending mo- 
defty and humility with firmnefs and vigour, made 
{uch a defence, that the commons themfelves, tho’ 
far from being ftrangers to his great abilities, were 
aftonifhed: they perceived that it would be impof- 
fible, by any legal profecution, to obtain a fentence 
againft him, and therefore determined to bring in a 
bill of attainder immediately after the pleadings 
were finifhed ; for many of the leaders in the oppo- 
fition well knew, that either Strafford or themfelves 
muft perifh. It was known that he intended to im- 
peach Pym, Hambden, and feveral others, of high 
treafon, for having itvited the Scots to invade Eng- 
land. It was thought, that had he not been prevented 
by the accufation of the commons, he would that 
very day have prefented the impeachment to the 
houfe of peers.’ The bill was therefore pufhed, with 
the utmoft violence, in the lower houfe. This gave 
great offence to the lords; becaufe it, in a manner, 
altered the courfe of the proceedings, as the com- 
mons feemed defirous of exchanging the character of 
profecutors for that of judges. The friends of Straf- 
ford, who had the courage to declare their fentiments, 
took great advantage of this particular; they de- 
clared rebellion to be equally odious with treafon ; 
and that it was plain the commons intended, with the 
affiftance of their friends, the clamorous and infolent 
populace, to deprive the crown and houfe of lords of 


their moft valuable privileges. The peers themfelves | 


feemed to entertain fome apprehenfions of this kind, 


and declared their intention of proceeding according | 


to the method already begun by impeachment. The 
bill, however, paffed the commons, with only fifty- 
nine diffenting voices. It was, however, apprehended 
the bill would mifcarry in the upper houfe, and it 
became neceffary for the popular leaders to make ufe 
of other methods to execute their purpofe. 
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The puritanical minifters, who hated Strafford, 
entertained their congregations, the Sunday after the 
bill of attainder was paffed by the commons, with 
the moft enthufiaftic declamations on the neceffity of 
executing juftice on great delinquents. Thefe de- 
ftructi¥e orations were not uttered in vain. About 
fix thowfand men; armed with fwords, ftaves, 8c. 
iffued from the city, and furrounded the two houfes 
of parliament. They threatened with the fevereft 

unifhments the fifty-nine members who had voted 
againft the bill of attainder, and pofted up their names 
in every part of the city; under the title of Straf- 
fordians, and betrayers of theit country ; by which 
means they were expoféd to the continual infults of 
an ungovernable rabble: and all the peers fufpetted 
of being friends of the unfortunate minifter, were 
fure to meet with menaces of the moft defperate 
vengeance from the enraged populace. The lords 
fent complaints to the commons againft thefe vio- 
lences, which they juftly reprefented as the moft 
flagrant breach of privilege, and as tending to deftroy 
the freedom of parliament. But they foon perceived, 


from the affected coolnefs and indifference of the 


lower houfe, that the popular tumiults were far from 
being difagreeable. So greatly were their fentiments 
altered with regard to the privileges and freedom ‘of 
parliament ! | | 

A difcovery, which was made about this: time, 
tended to increafe thefe popular diforders. Some of 
the principal officers of the Englith army,’ partly 
from an attachment to the court, and partly from a 
difguft they had conceived againft the parliament, at 
the preference they gave the Scottith army, entered 
into an affociation, took an oath of fecrecy, and kept 
up a clofe correfpondence with fome of the king’s 
fervants. They drewup the form of a’ petition, and 
propofed to get it figned by the whole army. In 
this petition they reprefented, that the great and’ un- 
exampled conceffions made by-the king for the fecu- 
rity of public peace and liberty, produced not the 
defired effects; becaufe of fome infatiable, turbulent 
{pirits, whom nothing lefs than a total fubverfion of 
the ancient conftitution can appeafe. ‘* Far be it 
*¢ from our thoughts (added they) to believe, that 
*€ the violence and unreafonablenefs of fuch perfons’ 
““can have any influence upon the prudence and 
juftice of the parliament. But what increafes our 
prefent trouble and difcontent is, that we are in- 
formed thefe ill-affected perfons are fupported in 
their violence by the multitude, and the power of 
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and befet the houfes of parliament, and even 
Whitehall itfelf,; not only to the prejudice of 
that freedom fo effentially neceffary to great 
councils, and judicial proceedings, but may pof- 
fibly be productive of fome perfonal danger to 
your facred majefty, and the peers. 

* Defirous of preventing the malignant defiens 
of thofe perfons, and the licentioufnefs of the 
multitudes that follow them; and impreffed with 
the deepeft care and zealous affeétion for the 
fafety of your facred majefty and the parliament, 
our humble petition is, that in your wifdom, you 
would be pleafed to remove fuch dangers, by. 
punifhing the ringleaders of thefe tumults, that 
your majefty, and the parliament, may be fecured 
from {uch infolences for the future. For the fup- 
preffion of which, we offer, in all humility, to 
wait upon you ourfelyes, hoping we fhall appear 
a fufficient defence to our gracious fovereign, the 
“* parliament, our religion,/and the eftablifhed laws 
“* of the kingdom, and able to repel whatever num- 
“* bers may audacioufly prefume to: violate them : 
“* fo fhali we, by the wifdom of your majefty and 
* the parliament, not only be vindicated from the 
“precedent innovations, but be fecured from the 
“* future which are threatened, and which are likely 
“to produce more dangerous effeéts than the for- 
Si senile 
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king, he was. prevailed upon to counter-fign it him- 
felf, as a mark of ‘his approbation. The officers in 
general approved of this petition; but fufpecting that 
unlefs they went farther, they fhould be abandoned 
‘by the court, and if they went fo far they thould be- 
come obnoxious to the parliament, the petition itfelf, 
with the whole project was laid afide. 

_ About two months after, Goring, one of the prin- 
cipal ators, betrayed the fecret to the popular leaders, 
who took advantage of it to alarm the people, tho’ 
they well knew the danger was over.. The attempt 
fully anfwered their purpofe. Pym opened the mat- 
ter inthe houle; and the terror was foon conveyed to 
every corner of the kingdom. A proteftation was 
figned by the parliament, declaring that they would 
defend their religion and liberties againft any force 
whatever. - The panic of the people was artfully kept 
up by alarrns continually fpread of frefh confpiracies. 
It was given out, That great numbers of papifts were 
gathering in ‘Lancafhire: that fecret meetings were 
held by them in fubterraneous paflages in Surry: that 
they had entered into a plot to blow up the Thames 
with gunpowder, in order to drown the city: that 
provifions of arms were making in foreign parts: 
fometimes France, fometimes Denmark, was forming 
defions againft the kingdom. All this tended to 
one point, namely, that of animating the people in 
their demands of juftice againft the earl of Straf- 
ford. 


The king was now greatly alarmed for the fate of | 


his favourite minifter; whom his confcience told him, 
was innocent. He cameto the houfe of peers, and 


offered the parliament any fecurity that Strafford: 


fhould never again be employed in any public bufinefs, 
a his life might be faved. At the fame time 

e declared, that he was totally diffatisfied with re- 
gard to the circumftances of the treafon; and on that 
account mentioned his difficulty of giving his affent 
to the bill of attainder fhould it pafs the houfe of 
peers. This miftaken mercy in the king, produced 
a fatal effect. Charles fhould have known, that his 
attachment to Strafford was the chief motive for paf- 
fing the bill; and that the great proofs he gave of his 
anxious concern for the life of his minifter, rendered 
his deftruction the more inevitable. The commons 
took fire at this proceeding, and voted it a breach of 
_ privilege for the king to take notice of any bill de- 
pending before the houfe. 

Numbers of the lords were fo intimidated by the 
popular tumults, that they retired into the country, 
to avoid the brutal fury of the rebels; fo that only 
forty-five were prefent when the bill of attainder was 
brought into the houfe. Yet even of this {mall num- 
ber nineteen had the “courage to vote againft it. A 
certain proof, that if entire freedom had been allow- 


.. ed, it would have been rejected by a great majority. 


The popular leaders of the commons knew this, and 
were therefore very affiduous in raifing the popular 
tumults which prevented the lords from attending 
their duty, and confequently deftroyed the freedom 
fo neceffary in parliamentary debates : they fupported 
the very grievance they had fo long and fo loudly com- 
plained of ; for nothing is more evident than that all 
this {torm of popular fury, was raifed, directed, or 
allayed, by the breath of the fanatical preachers, and 
the violent enemies of Strafford. 

~ The condition of Charles was now truly deplora- 
ble. Racked with the pangs of confcience, with re- 
gard to his confenting to the death of a minifter whom 
he loved, efteemed, and believed to be innocent. He 
faw the commons whom he and his family had always 
hated and defpifed treating him as the mere phantom 
of aking; and that they reverenced his petion only, 
that they might prefent him with a reed inftead of a 
feeptre. The two armies continued in their former fi- 
tuation, but greatly altered in their fentiments and 
affetions. The Scots perceived they had been made 
the tools of a party; who had reduced the power of 
s gie-crown much lower than they had ever intended to 
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level it in Scotland: But they had experienced the 
fruits of this defpicable employment, by an immenfe 
profufion of money, as it were thrown at their feet, 
for their entertainment: at the fame time they were 
highly ¢arefled and complimented by the parliament. . 
The Englith forces, on the other liand, tho’ extreme- 


| ly well difpofed to fupport the power and authority of 


the king, were no friends to the queen and her party; 
and percéived that’ they. mutt entirely depend upon 
the parliament for fubfiftence. The popular leaders 
made the greateft advantages of ‘this unhappy fitua- 
tion of the Enelifh troops, and endeavoured to fill 
the minds of the people with terror, by reprefenting 
the army as little better than a comhpany of wild beafts 
who could be kept tame and innocent only by feeding 
them with a fparing hand. At the fame time the com- 
mons, by raifing all the money neceffary for the pay- 
ment of the two armies in tHe city of London, made, 
in faét, that city the national creditor, and themfelves 
her debtors: The money had been raifed by a vote 
of parliament; the parliament was therefore to refund: 
it; and the intereit of the city depended upon fup- 
porting the credit of the parliament, which could on- 
ly be done by prolonging the duration of that aflem- 
bly. Such was the artful reafoning that induced ma- 
ny well meaning members to give their confent for 
the bringing in a bill “* That the parliament fhould 
not be adjourned; prorooued; or diffolved, but by its 
own confent.” 

_ It mutt be granted that by this bill, the parliament 
diffolved the Englifh conftitution, Even the peopl¢, 
themfelves, however difgufted avainft the meafures of 
Charles; would not have fuffered the thoughts of fuch 
a bill, had they not feenit through a falfe medium ; 
through the mift of terror; occafioned by feventy 
thoufand men in arms, ready to fheath their fwords in 
the bowels cf their country: Charles beheld all the 
tumults excited by the arts of ambitious meri, with 
amazement and difmay. He imagined that the {ceptre 
trembled. in his hand; even at the time wheh its touch 
would have difpelled every commotion; had not his 
hand been too weak to wield it: 

The populace now flocked about Whitehall and. 
accompanied their demand of juftice upon Strafford, 
with the moft fhameful and open menaces. Rumours 
of confpiraces were again f{pread abroad: invafiong 
and infurrections talked of: and the whole nation 
thrown into fo violent a ferment, as feemed to fore+ 
tell fome great and alarming convulfion. Wherever 
the king turned his eyes he was prefented with a 
gloomy and frightful profpeét: he perceived no re- 
fource, no expedient, no fecurity. All his fervants 
prefered their own fafety to that of their mafter, and 
even declined interpofing with their advice between 
him and his parliament. The queen, terrified with 
the appearance of fuch alarming infurreétions, preffed 
him with tears to fatisfy his people with regard to his 
minifter, as it was hoped that his death would reftore 
that tranquillity which had for fome time forfaken the 
kingdom. Juxon alone, whofe courage was not in- 
ferior to his other virtues; defpifed the menaces of the 
populace, and boldly told the king; that if in his 
confcierice he thought Strafford innocent of the treafon 
laid to his charge, he ought not to pafs the bill of at: 
tainder. 

While the king continued ih this dreadful fituation 
of mind, Strafford took a ftep which demonftrated 
that his foul was a ftranger to fear. He wrote a let- 
ter to the king, in which he intreated his majefty to 
prefer the peace and fafety of his kingdom to the life 
of an unforttinate,; though innocent man; and quiet 
the tumultuous populace; by granting the requeft they 
made with fo much vehemence. * In this; added he, 
“¢ my requeft will more acquit you to God; than all 
‘ the world’can do befides. To a willing man there 
“ isno injury: And by God’s grace; I forgive all the 
‘ world with a calmnefs and meeknefs, of infinite 
“* contentment to my diflodging foul, fo, Sir, to you 
* I can refign the lite of this world with all imagina- 
* ble chearfulnefs, in the juft acknowledgment of 
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*« your exceeding favours.” . This letter aftonifhed 
his majefty : he knew the foul of Strafford was not 
eafily terrified, but he thought him not endowed with 
fuch amazing magnanimity.. But it tended little to 
remove the doubts of Charles: he could not bear 
the thought of putting to death a man whom he 
loved, efteemed, and believed tobeinnocent. 

~ At lait, “however, after the moft violent anxiety 
and doubt, Charles granted a commiffion to four 


noblemen, empowering them to give the royal affent | 


to the bill. Carleton, fecretary of ftate, was fent to 
inform, Strafford that the bill of attainder was figned. 
On receiving this fatal news, he rofe from his chair, 


lifted up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand upon his }} 


heart, and faid, “ Put not your truft in princes, nor 
in the fons of men, for in them there is no falvation,” 
He, however, foon recollected his. fpirits, and pre- 
pated himfelf to fuffer the fatal fentence. Three 
days only were allowed him, nor could the king, 
though he fent a letter by the prince of Wales to the 
parliament, obtain any longer refpite. 

~ He was. attended, in his laft moments, by arch- 
bifhop Ufher; and in paffing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill, where the icaffold was erected, he ftop- 
ped under the window of ‘archbifhop Laud, with 


whom he had long lived in the moft intimate friend- 


fhip. The aged primate appeared diffolved in tears; || 


and on Strafford’s-begging the affiftance of his prayers 
in thofe awful moments which were fo nearly ap- 
proaching, the prelate pronounced, in a broken 
yoice, a tender bleffing on his departing friend, and 
funk into the arms of his attendants. This affecting. 
{cene of tender friendfhip drew tears from the eyes 
of the unfortunate Strafford, but could not fhake 
the magnanimity of his foul, With a mind fuperior 
to his fate, he marched on with an air of greater, 
dignity than that which ufually attended him. His. 
behaviour on the fcaffold was noble and. decent. 


“J fear (faid he) it is an illomen for the projected... 


reformation in the ftate, to begin with fhedding in-, 
nocent blood.”” He complained not of the malice of, 
his enemies, nor of the methods that had been taken’ 
to deprive him of life; but laid himfelf down with 


great tranquillity, and his head was fevered from his. } 


body by one ftroke of the executioner. He perifhed 
on the twelfth of May, in the forty-ninth year of. 
his age. 
_ Strafford, was one of.the greateft men that ever ap- 
peared in England; and though he was not irre- 
sroachable, yet he certainly merited a much. better 
he : and whatever advice he might give his majefty 
when dangers rendered defperate methods neceffary, 
yet he often repeated to his mafter this memorable 
and noble maxim, ‘¢ That if ever neceflity obliged 
“< the fovereizn to violate the laws, it ought to be 
** done with great referve; and that, as foon as it was. 
“< poffible, reparation ought to be made to the laws 
*« for what they had fuffered by fuch violation,” 
The fame commiffioners who figned the bill againft 
the minilter, figned alfo another more fatal to the 
royal authority. By this act it was declared, that the 
parliament fhould: not be adjourned, prorogued, or 
diffolved, without the confent of both houfes. The 
king confidered not the confequence of this ftatute. 
Abforbed in grief for the lofs of his favourite, he 
gave his affent to an aét that rendered him the flave 
of his oppreffors. 
_ It was in vain that Charles expected a proportional 
return for fo many inftances of unbounded compli- 
ance. [he commons proceeded in their career, and 
refolved to annihilate all remains of. arbitrary power. 


They attacked the court of high commiffion and the. 


ftar-chamber, whofe jurifdiction,, almoft without rule 
or bounds, put real fhackles on civil liberty. A bill 
unanimoufly paffed the houfe to abolith thefe courts 
and, in them, to annihilate the principal and moft 
dangerous articles of the king’s ‘prerogative. The 
breach made in the power of the crown by this abo- 
lition was the ereater, as the ftar-chamber took cog- 
nizance of all,the infractions of the royal proclamas 
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tions, The right of iffuing ordinances was, from that 
time, .in a great meafure abrogated, as the king no | 
longer had it in his power to carry them into exe- 
cution, | ; is Blade :: 

The marfhal’s court, which took cognizance of 
offenfive words, and was thought not fufiiciently 
limited by law, was allo, for that reafon, abolithed. 


| The ftannary courts, which exercifed jurifdiGtion 


over.the miners, being liable to a, fimilar objection, 
underwent a fimilar fate. The abolition of the coun- 
cil of York, and the council of Wales, . followed 
from the fame principles. The authority of the 
clerk of the market, to whom the care of a genetal 
infpection of the weights and meaftres throughout 
England was committed, was transferred to the may- 
ors, fheriffs, and ordinary magiftrates. — 
_ Thus did the commons abolifh every remains of 
arbitrary power; and made the rigid maxims of law 
and equity the fole rule of condué.. No courts of 
judicature now exifted but thofe of Weftminfter-hall,; 
and though the means they. made ufe of to procure 
thefe great advantages to pofterity, often favoured of 
artifice, fometimes of violence, yet it fhould be re- 
membered, that it is, perhaps, impoffible to effect a, 
revolution in government, merely by the force of 
reafon and argument. Upon the whole, therefore, 
if. we except that compiication of cruel iniquity that 
effected Strafford’s attainder, it mutt be owned, that 
the tranfactions during the firft period of this memo- 
rable parliament, were productive of very great ad- 
vantages to the nation, by fixing the liberty of the 
fubjeét on a frm and folid foundation. 

The parliament now adjourned to the twentieth of 


. O&ober; and.the king fet out on a journey to Scot- 


land, in order to fettle the government of that king- 


dom. As his path lay through the places where both 


the Englifh and Scottifh armies were cantoned, the 
commons entertained great jealoufy on that account ; 
and a committee of their houfe was, appointed to 
attend him, under pretence of feeing the articles of, 


the treaty with the Scottifh commiffioners fully. exe- 


cuted, but in reality to be a fpy upon his aétions. 
While Charles continued in Scotland, Argyle and 


Hamilton precipitately left the parliament, where 


every tranfaction was carried on with candour, under. 
pretence that the ear] of Crawford and others intended: 


toaffaffinate them. ‘This plot, if indeed, any thing 


of that kind ever exifted, feems to haye. been laid in, 


England, where it made a much greater noife, and: 


was much better underftood than in Scotland. Charles. 
on this occafion behaved nobly. He went, attended, 
by about five hundred. gentlemen, to the parliament, 


_and defired. the members not to be alarmed: at pre- 


tended defigns, which had, probably, no real, exift- 
ence, but fearch the affair to the bottom, and_reftore. 
fecurity to the kingdom, by withdrawing the, veil of 
deception, or punifhing, with the utmoft feverity, . 
thofe who dared difturb the tranquillity of the king- 
dom. His.advice was followed; and the circum- 
{tances of the plot being thoroughly examined, they 
were found to, be wholly deftitute of fupport; and 
even the noblemen themfelves were fo much afhamed 
of. their conduét, that they returned in a few days to 
attend their, duty in parliament, But though this 
incident had no effet in Scotland, it was attended 
with very alarming confequences in England, The 
parliament, which was now again. affembled, repre- 
{ented it asa premeditated defign in the papifts to 
break off the treaty of pacification; and that, there 
was not the leaft doubt of their having a large party 
to carry on the fame defigns in, England: The two. 
houfes, ‘therefore, came to the moft.alarming refolu- 
tions; and circular letters, fullof apprehenfion and. 
terror, were fent to all the civil and military officers. 
in the kingdom. 

The arrival of the Scottifhcommiffioners at Edin- 
burgh changed the face of affairs in that kingdom. 
Charles was obliged to confent to every propofal, - 
however exorbitant, in. order.to fave the lives of, his: 
friends who were ftill in prifon. . For nanwic hanging 
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- pofts and preferments among the rigid covenanters; 


_ to the religion of Rome. 


‘regiments fhould be fent over into Spain in order to 


. perifhed with them: but.this meafure was oppofed 


edants of that man,, and as having a right to the: ter- 


~ heretiesienjoyed their power and poffefied their patri- 


~ perfon left; who had courage fufficient to oppofe 
- their-deftructive meafures. Nor was there any thing 


the areielgs figned at London} it was-now .made a | 
matter of confcience with the violent covenanters, 
that according totheir religious engagements, their 
deaths only ought to fatisfy them. Strange and pre- | 
potterous conduét, to make religion, intended to | 


diffeminate peace and happinefs in every part of the | 


world, the author of the moft horrid crimes! Charles, 
who determined not to abandon thofe who fuffered. | 
for their loyalty, was obliged to court the favour of | 
the Scots: He made fuch a diftribution of public 


that it may with juftice be faid, that his enemies were 


abandoned to poverty and diftrefs. 

. dt was the fate of Charles to fee his three king- 
doms in flames at the fame period of: time.» Ireland 
had been peaceable fince the eftablifhment of the 
jaws, and a proper fubordination, till the late tranfac- 
tions, of the Englifh parliament excited the flame of 
rebellion in that kingdom. The remains of the old 
Irifh families had indeed never been thoroughly fatis- 
fied with their {tate of fubjeftion under the kings of 
England, while the affiftance they conftantly received 
from the catholic princes, kept them firmly attached 
There were among them, 
as well as among the. Englifh and Scotch, men of 
fenfe and penetration, who knew the dreadful effets 
of enthufiaftic fury, among a wild and ferocious 
multitude. They had, feen its confequences in their 
fifter kingdom; and determined to follow the example. 
Popery, in. Ireland ated in the fame manner, and 
pointed to the fame ends,. as. fanaticiim in England 
and Scotland. They began with wrefting from the 
government many civil privileges; and: at firft at- 
tempted: nothing more than the free exercife of their 
own religion. Charles had agreed that four catholic 


ferve.in the armies of that kingdom. Had this been 
effected, the dreadful rebellion and maffacre that en- 
fued had, poflibly, never been excited: the horrid 
defign had flept in the bofom of its contrivers, and 


by, the puritans in England, and the papifts in Ire- 
land. ‘The faction in England oppofed 1t merely be- 
caufe the king was engaged in honour to affift the 
king of Spain: the well-meaning papifts in Ireland 
oppofed it in parliament, becaufe they: knew from 
fatal experience, how dangerous enemies to the civil 
government of their own country all Irifh foldiers 
are, when bred inforeign fervice : and the malignant 
papifts oppofed it, becaufe they were unwilling. to 
dofe fo large a body of their friends, who. could not 
fail of being of the utmoft fervice in their projected 
rebellion. Charles therefore was obliged to break 
his promife with the Spanifh monarch, and the Irifh 
committees, who had affifted in the profecution of 
Strafford, returned from. England loaded with fa- 
vours and privileges for their countrymen. 

. By the ancient conftitution of. Ireland, their fuc- 
ceffions pafled by a kind of adoption. Thus every 
feptorfamily, out of which a king or leader hap- 
pened to be eleéted, confidered itfelf as the: defcen- 


ritcries he had governed. Thofe prejudices were‘en- 
couraged by the clergy, who confidered themfelves 
as fo many martyrs and confeffors, while aliens and 


monies. The old Englifh families, who had, in fact, 
conquered Ireland for the kings of England, thought 
themfelves ill treated, and moft of them being ca- 


tholics, they joined in fentiments, as they had done } 


before in interefts and alliances, with the old: Inf. 

_. The party being thus numerous both in country 
amd parliament, they followed the example fet them 
by the Englifh, and their attempts were crowned with 
fimilar fuccefs. . They: impeached-and. perfecuted all 
the minifters of Charles, till there was hardly a fingle 
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a-people could defire, with regard. to indulgence in 


religion, or ithe fecurity of their properties, which 
} the Irith did not now enjoy: But.thefe were not 


{tifficient to fatisfy the craving ‘difpofitions of the 
Irifh. - Zealous catholics, bur funk into the very 
abyfs of brutal and fuperftitious ignorance, they 
beheld with horror a number ‘of puritans f{cattered 
over their country, and the ancient revenues with- 


|| held from their clergy... _ 


Roger More, a gentleman defcended from a very 


|| ancient family in Ireland, and highly ‘celebrated 
| among his countrymen, for valour and capacity, firft 
- loaded with riches and honours, while His friends were |} 


formed the project for: expelling the Englifh, and 
afferting the independency of his native country. He 
was indefatigable in the purfuit of his purpofe ; 
going, with the utmoft fecrecy, from one ‘chieftain 
to another, and ufing all the arts in his power to 
awaken every latent principle of difcontent. He 
maintained a clofe correfpondence with lord Maguire, 
anc Sir Phelim O Neale, the moft powerful perfons 
among the ancient Irifh. He obferved, that the rebelli- 
ous factions in England and Scotland offered the moft 
favourable opportunity for effecting their purpofe ; 
that the Englifh platiters-;who had expelled them from 
their poffeffions, fuppreffed their religion, and be- 
reaved them of their liberties; were but a handful 
when compared with the natives; that though the 
catholics had hitherto enjoyed, in fome tolerable de- 
eree, the exercife of their religion, from the modera- 
tion of their indulgent prince, they muit henceforth 
expect the government would be conducted by other 
maxims and other principles; that the puritanical 
parliament having at laft fubdued their fovereion, 
would, doubtlefs, when their power was confolidated; 
extend their ambitious enterprizes to. Ireland; and 
make the catholics in that kingdom feel the fame fu- 
rious perfecution, to which their brethren’ in Eng- 
land were at prefent expofed ; and that a revolt in 
the Irifh, tending only to vindicate their native li- 
berty againft the violence of- foreign invaders, could 
never, at anytime, be deemed rebellion, much lefs, 
during the prefent confufions, when their prince was, 
in a manner, a prifoner, and obedience mutt be paid, 
not to him, but to thofe who had traiteroufly ufurped 
his authority. 

Confiderations like thefe could not fail of awaken- 
ing the native pride of the Irifh, and induce them to 
forma confpiracy againft their hated mafters. Plun- 
ket, a foldier of fortune, readily engaged in the un- 
dertaking, and it was agreed that Sir Phelim O’ Neale; 
and the other confpirators, fhould begin the. infur- 
rection on the fame day in the -ditrerent provinces, 
while lord Maeuire and Roger More made themfelves 
matters of the caftle of Dublin. The twenty-third 
of Qéteber was the day fixed upon for carrying their 
defign into execution: The fcheme was at firft pro- 
pofed with a great deal of moderation; it was re- 
folved not to fpill any blood but in cafes of neceflity, 
and not tomoleft the Scots, who were very numerous 
in the northern patts of the kingdom. The Englifh 


| ambafladors at foreign courts, received frequent hints 


of what was projecting: in’ Ireland, and the lords 
juttices were defired, by repeated advices, to be upon 


| their guard; but all thefe intirhations produced no 


effect, they continued in the fame fupine indolence 
and fecurity, The caftle of Dublin, by which the 
capital itfelf was commanded, contained arms for a 
hundred:thoufand men, thirty-five’ pieces of cannon; 


| and. a proportional quantity of ammunition: yet 


even this important fortrefs, was guarded byno-greater 
foree than fiftymen. The truth is, there was at this 
time for great’ a fimilarity of interefts between. the 


| Englifh puritans, and the Irith catholics, that the 


lords juftices, who: were enemies to Strafford, did not 
chufe to be very active againft the papifts, Leicefter, 
lord+lieutenant of Ireland, remairied in London, and 
Sir William Parfons and Sir John Borlace, the two 
chief juftices, were men of flender capacities, and 
awed the promotion merely td their zeal for the gic 
‘ a Fe that 
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that now governed every thing... Tranquil from their 
ignorance and want of experience, they flumbered on 
the very brink of deftruétion. | 

But the evening before the horrid defign was to be 
carried into execution, they were roufed from their 
lethargy by the information of O’Connolly, an Irifh 
proteftant, who betrayed the whole fecret to Parfons. 
On his information; Mahone, lord Maguire, and 
about thirty of the confpirators were feized during 
the night; but More, Plunket, and fome others, 
made their efcape. Mahone difcovered the project 
that was formed for a general infurrection, but his 
information came too late to prevent the intended 
effect, yet 

The confternation which the difcovery of this con- 
fpiracy occafioned among the Englifh in Dublin, 
was greatly increafed, when it was known that the 
catholics in every part of the kingdom had been 
barbaroufly punétual at the appointed time. It is 


fhocking to imagine, much more to defcribe, the | 


maflacre that followed. Death was the fmalleft pe- 
nalty thofe religious ruffians exaéted from the un- 
happy proteftants. It would have exhaufted the 
fancy of the moft ingenious favages, practifed in all 
the cruel arts of deftruétion, to have inflicted greater 
inhumanities than the Irifh rebels perpetrated on 
men, women, and children, without diftinétion. 
Thefe barbarities appeared as works of piety to thofe 
in whom fuperftition had extinguifhed every natural 
fentiment. And while they were inflicting the moft 
brutal torments on the unhappy proteftants, they 
told them, with a kind of infernal pleafure, that 


the miferies they fuffered were only the beginning of | 
feemed to rouze in the breafts of the members the 


an eternity of torments they were going to receive in 
the regions of perdition. Some authors make the 
number of proteftants that perifhed in this rebellion 
amount to one hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
thoufand ; but according to the loweft computation, 
above forty thoufand fell by the hands of thefe 
mercilefs enthufiafts. 


Had Dublin fallen into the hands of the rebels, | 


all the Englifh had been exterminated ; but the ca- 
pital being preferved, a {mall remnant efcaped thi- 
ther, and were preferved from the fwords of the 
catholics. 


Charles was in Scotland when he received advice } 


of this rebellion and maffacre ; and appeared fo fen- 
fibly affected by it, that he recommended, in the 
mott affecting language, the relief of the Irifh pro- 
teftants to the parliament of Scotland; and was ex- 
tremely defirous that fome part of the Scottifh army, 
which had not either yet been difbanded, or might 
eafily be re-affembled, might be fent immediately 
over to Ireland. The Scots were not at all averfe to 
this propofition, and appointed a committee of their 
parliament to treat with the commons of England; 
but fo much time was {pent innegot tions, that the 
opportunity of chaftifing the rebels, and putting a 
ftop to their inhuman ravages, was irretrievably loft; 
and the unfortunate proteftants denied that affiftance 
from their brethren in England, which even the laws 
of nature, and the facred ties of friendthip, gave 
them the higheft reafon to expect. 

When the heat of flaughter was over, and cool 
reflection returned, the Irith rebels trembled for their 
fituation, and endeavoured to conceal the blacknefs 
of their crimes by the moft horrid impofture. They 
pretended they had received authority from the kine 
and queen, efpecially from the latter, for the horrid 
murders they had committed; and by this fpecious 
affertion, though deftitute of. the leaft foundation in 
truth, they deceived many of their deluded country- 
men. They added, that the fole. reafon for their 
taking up arms was tovindicate the royal preroga- 
tive, fo unjuftly invaded_by the puritanical parlia- 
ments of England and Scotland. To give fome 
colour of truth to this improbable declaration, re- 
courfe. was had to artifice and fraud. Sir Phelim 
O Neale having found a royal. patent in-the houfe of 
lord Cranfield, whom he had murdered, tore off the 
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feal; and affixed it to a commiffion he Had forged 
for himfelf. 

Senfible of is utter inability to defend His Irifh 
fubjects, and chaftife the rebels for their inhuman 
murders, Charles was obliged to have recourfe to 
his Englifh parliament for that affiftance he was un 
able tofupply. He flattered himfelf, that the terror 
they had always expreffed again{t popery, a religion | 
that now appeared in all its horrors, would fuffi- | 
ciently fecond his exhortations, and procure his pro* 
teftant fubjects: immediate relief, But he was mif- 
taken; a real zeal for religion was not the object of 
the parliament; it wanted the ftimulation of faction 


| or intereft to produce the defired effet. Charles 


was not, however, wanting on his part, to rouze the 
parliament to revenge the blood of their countrymen. 
He laid. before the commons all the intellicence he 
had received; and informed them, that the infur- 
rection was not, in his opinion, the refult of any rafh 
and furious enterprize, but of a formed confpiracy 
againft the crown of Eneland. He added, that a 
caufe fo important to national and religious interefts; 
required their utmoft attention, muft be entered upon 
immediately, and purfued with vigour. 

But he foon perceived that the parliament were 
more defirous of exalting their own authority on the 
ruins of the prerogative, than of fending affiftance 
to their brethren, though plunged in the very abyfs 
of diftrefs. As foon as the particulars of this infernal 
maffacre arrived, alt the privy-counfellors in the 
neighbourhood of London repaired to the houfe of 
commons, and laid before the affembly all the infor- 
mations they had received. The dreadful narrative 


tender feelings of humanity ; and it was immediately 
refolved to borrow fifty thoufand pounds from the 
city, on parliamentary fecurity. Several committees 
were appointed to take care of the Irifh affairs; and 
the following refolutions were taken by the houfe: 

‘* That a convenient number of fhips be provided 
for guarding the fea-coafts of Ireland. 

‘* That fix thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, 
be raifed with all convenient fpeed, for a prefent ex- 
pedition into that kingdom. 

“¢ ‘That the lord-liewtenant be defired to prefent to: 
both houfes of parliament the names of fuch officers 
as he fhall think proper to fend into Ireland, for 
commanding the forces intended to. be tranfported 
thither. 

‘¢ That magazines of provifions be immediately 
provided at Weft Chelter, in order to be fent over to 
Dublin, as the occafions of that kingdom may ré- 
quire. 

“© That the magazine of arms, ammunition and 
powder, now in Carlifle, be forthwith fent over to 
Knockfergus, in Ireland. 

“© That it be referred to his majefty’s council to 
confider of fome method of offering rewards to fuch 
as fhall fignalize themfelves in the Irifh expedition ; 
of pardoning thofe rebels in that kingdom who fhall 
make their f{ubmiffion in a limited time; and of offer- 
ing fums of money as rewards to fuch as fhall bring 
in the heads of the principal rebels, 

‘¢ That letters be immediately fent to the juftices 
in Ireland, informing them how fenfible this houfe is 
of the affaits of that kingdom. 

“« That the committee of Irifh affairs confider 
how and in what manner this kingdom may make ufe 
of the friendfhip and affiftance of Scotland in the 
affairs of Ireland. 

“¢ That directions be given for drawing a bill for 
impreffing men for this particular fervice. 

But notwithftanding thefe refolutions, the prepa- 
rations were carried on fo flowly, that all the hopes 
of the Irith proteftants with regard to a fpeedy affitt- 
ance from their brethren in England, vanifhed.. In - 
the mean time, the scommons took care to alarm 
every part of the kingdom with the moft dreadful 
apprehenfions of the horrid defigns and numbers of 


} the papifts. This gave many of their own friends. | 


4p 


In the nes of commons a diflike to their proceed: 


th ‘ings ; 
to miftruft their defigns: 


they began to be alarmed at their conduét; and 


fordfhire, and a perfon of great integrity, had been 
very warm in the oppofition, and as forward as any 
gentleman in the houle for removing the real oriev- 


ances of his country.. The fame may be faid of the. 


fords Falkland and Digby, Sir John Culpepper; Mr. 


Hyde, and many others whofe ‘concurrence in 'the 


meafures againft the court had given great credit to 
the oppofition: But they now thought the king had 
gone as far as in prudence, and, perhaps, farther in 
duty than they could require; and therefore, that all 
oppofition ought now to ceafe; They made no fecret 
of thefe fentiments ; but none, except lord Digby, 
had as yet the courage to break with the popular 
leaders in the houfe of commons, 

It was, however, fufficiently evident, that the two 
parties mult foon divide; and the oppofition took 
every method in their power to ftrengthen themfelves 


againft the approaching rupture, and to prevent the 


defertion of fo many powerful friends from having 
any effect in turning again{ft them the current of po- 
pular favour. Nothing contributed more to this 
than the continual alarms they artfully fpread with 
regard to the defigns of the papifts, already fomuch 
the object of general abhorrence. Accuftomed, in 
all their invectives, to join the prelatical party with 
the catholics, the people immediately fuppofed the 


infurrection in Ireland to be the refult of their united 


i 


counfels : and when they heard that the rebels in that 
kingdom pleaded the king’s commiffion for all their 
violences, bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, 
affented, without {cruple or examination, to that grofs 
impofture, and loaded. the unhappy prince with the 
whole enormity of a contrivance fhocking to huma- 
nity. It is, however, at prefent, fo univerfally al- 
Jowed that the king had no hand in the Irifh rebellion, 
that it would be nothing lefs than offering an affront 
to the judgment of the reader, to urge any arguments 
to prove a point that ftands in need of no eluci- 
dation. 

The commons, however, took care not to contra- 
dict a report that feemed fo favourable totheirdefigns. 
They did not, indeed, pretend to charge the king with 
this enormous cruelty, but infinuated that the Irifh re- 
bellion had been fecretly planned, and was at that very 
time fomented by papifts in great truft about the 
perfons of the king and queen. Alarmed at thefe 
bafe imputations, Charles, to clear himfelf and his 
confort from all fufpicions, unhappily recommended 
the fuppreffion of the Irifh rebellion to his parliament. 
Probably, the popular leaders had forefeen this, and 
took care to make ufe of the advantages they had 
acquired from an a¢t of fo much imprudence. Under 
pretence of this acquifition of truft, they affumed 
the power of difpofing of the royal magazines, and 
of iffuing orders: for raifing forces, which till that 
time had always been underftood to be lodged in the 
crown. In fhort, Charles, by thus injudicioufly de- 
volving his authority to the parliament, in fome mea- 
fure put his own {word into the hands of his fubjects. 
Care was taken to publifh to the whole world, that 
his majefty had particularly recommended the pre- 
fervation of Ireland to both houfes of. parliament ; 
but, at the fame time, effectual meafures were pur- 
fued to defeat the king’s prudent intention of fending 
over immediately a body of Scots to fupprefs the 
Irifh rebels, and to reftore peace to that miferable 
kingdom. They had, indeed, voted, that a con- 
fiderable army fhould be. immediately raifed for the 
fervice of Ireland; but no effectual ftep was taken 
for carrying that vote into execution, though the 
rebellion was now arrived to fuch a height, as to call 
for the whole power of England. They, however, 
carried on the profecution again{t the papifts with the 
utmoft vigour: five priefts were executed at one 
time: the law of nations was violated with regard to 
foreign ambaffadors, whom. they fufpected of har- 
bouring priefts: all the recufants of any figure or 
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Capel; member for Hert-. 


its authors immortal honours. 
of the conftitution had been now replaced; as Charles 
had been as liberal in granting as his beople had been 


fortune in England were feeured ; and it was réfolved 
that all the Irith in the inns of court, who refuied to 
take the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy, fhould 
be expelled thofe focieties, and rendered incapable of 
being again admitted: Thefe violent proceedings 
alarmed the lords; who expreffed a vifible reluctance 
to proceed to fuch extremities. This occéafioned fe- 
veral {trong refolutions of the commons; fufficiently 
indicating their intention of acting without the con- 
currence of the Houle of peers, if they continued:to 
oppofe them; . 
_ On the twenty-fifth of November, Charles arrived 
in London from Scotland ; and was foon informed, 
that the commons were preparing a remonitrance on 
the {tate of thé nation. It foon after appeared, and 
was followed by very important confequences: It was 
not addreffed to the king; but was openly declared to 
be an appeal to the people. It was a recapitulation 
of all the wrong meafures embraced by the king fince 
the commencement of his reign: the unfuccefsful 
expeditions to Cadiz and the ifle of Rhé are men- 
tioned; the fending fhips toFrance for the fuppreffion 
of the Hugonots; the forced loans. the illegal con- 
finement of men for refufing to obey illegal com- 
mands ; the violent diffolution of fout parliaments 5 
the arbitrary government that always fucceeded ; the 
queftioning, fining, and imprifoning members, for 
their conduét in the houfe ; the levying taxes without 
confent of parliament, the introducing fupertftitious, 
Innovations into the church, without the authority of 
law: in fhort, every thing which; either with or 
without reafon, had given offence during the courfe 
of fifteen years, from the acceffion of the king to 
the ealling of the prefent parliament, : 
Had Charies been ftill in the full exercife of his 
authority; had the necks of his people been fabject 
to the chariot-wheels. of his power; had the deteft- 
able rod of the ftar-chamber ftill hung over the heads 
of his fubjeé&ts; had the court of high-commiffion 
ftill endeavoured to fetter their confciences with the 
cords of iniquity; had all thefe, and a thoufand 
other oppreffions, ftill continued; this famous remon- 
france had been the braveft and wifeft meafure that 
any parliament ever purfued, and muft have gained 
But as the landmarks 


importunate in afking; as nothing that the will of 
heaven could warrant, or the art of man devife, was 
now wanting to the fecurity of the people; and as no 
recent violations of the king’s coneceffions, or the 
people’s rights; had been fo much as pretended ; it 
is fufficiently plain, that this remonftrance could not 
be calculated to promote the happinefs and tran- 
quillity of the nation. 

It was eafily perceived, that fome farther attacks 
on the prerogative were intended, and that the re- 
monftrance was intended as a fignal to the whole 
party to exert all their powers. It is, therefore, no 
wonder that it met with very ftrong oppofition in the 
houfe of commons. For more than fourteen hours 
the debate was fupported with remarkable warmth 
and acrimony ; and the remonftranee would poffibly. 
have mifcarried, had not the uncommon length of 
the debate wearied out many of the king’s party, 
which principally confifted of peffons advanced in’ 
years; for it was at laft carried by.a {mall majority of 
eleven, F : 

When ‘Charles returned frotm Scotland, he was 
received at London with fhouts and acelamations of 
the people. This was not at all agreeable to the 
leaders of the commons; and one of the. principal 
defigns of the remonftrance undoubtedly was to 
efface thofe favourable fentiments which the citizens 
were inclined to entertain of the king, and to recon- 
cile them to the commons. It was foon after pre- 
fented to his majefty, together with a petition, re- 
quefting, that the bifhops might be deprived of their 
votes in parliament, that feyeral alterations might be 
made in the eftablithed worfhip, and that the king, 
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would remove all evil counfellors from his prefence. 
They did not, indeed, name particulars ; that was 
impoffible ; becaufe all places of power, profit, and 
confidence, about his perfon, and in his councils, 
were filled by men recommended by the commons, 
and in whom they placed an entire confidence, But 
the words Religion, Popery, Purity, Malignance, with 
the unmeaning founds of Arminianifm, and others of 
a fimilar kind, reconciled every doubt, and removed 
every difficulty. 8 

During the king’s abfence, the commons affected 
fuch terror, that they procured a guard from the earl 
of Effex; but on his return, Effex furrendered his 
commiffion, as general on the fouth of Trent; and 
Charles had the refolution to order the.guard to be 
difcontinued; adding, that his royal prefence ought 
to be a fufficient fafety to his parliament. 

Soon after the remonftrance of the commons ap- 
peared, Charles difperfed an anfwer to it, though he 
jay «under very great difadvantages in the contelt, 
‘The only reafons on which he could apologize for his 
former condué, were of fach a nature, that it would 
have been imprudent to have urged them at this dan- 


gerous crifis. ‘To have blamed the patt conduct of | 


the parliament, would have been confidered as an 
affront to the nation ; and had he afferted the prero- 
gative of fupplying, by his own authority, the defici- 
encies in government, arifing chiefly from the obfti- 
nacy of parliaments, he would have: increafed the 
clamours which already refounded in every part of 
the kingdom. He therefore contented himfelf with 
obferving in general, that even during the period fo 
much and fo bitterly complained of, .the people en- 
joyed alarge fhare of happinefs, even when com- 
pared with the moft fortunate periods of Englifh 
hiftory. He made the warmeft profeffions of fin- 
cerity in the reformed religion; promifed indulgence 
to tender confciences, with regard to the ceremonies 
of the church; enumerated his great conceffions to 
natural liberty ; and blamed the infamous libels 
every where difperfed againft his government and the 
national religion, ‘¢ You have thrown out (faid he) 
“* general reproaches with regard to pernicious coun- 
« cils; but afk your own confciences, have I pro- 
“ tected any minifter from parliamentary juftice ? 
*© Have I retained any unpopular fervant, or con- 
** ferred offices on any one who enjoyed not, ina high 
“ degree, the efteem of the public ? But if, notwith- 
“ ftanding this, any malignant party fhall take heart, 
‘© and be willing to facrifice the peace and happinefs 
“of their country to their own finifter ends and am- 
“* bition, under whatever pretence of religion and 
“* confcience; if they fhall endeavour to leffen my 
“© reputation and intereft, and to weaken my lawful 
“< power and authority; if they fhall attempt, by 
‘¢ difcountenancing the prefent laws, to loofen the 
** bands of government, that all diforder and con- 
* fufion may break in upon us; I doubt not but 
“< God, in his own good time, will difcover them to 
“me; and that the wifdom and courage of my high 
“* court of parliament will join with me in their fup- 
‘© preffion and punifhment.” 

This anfwer, though the king was obliged to con- 
ceal the ftrongeft reafons for his conduét fo greatly 
complained of in the beginning of his reign, and to 
confine himfelf within the limits of civility towards 
fubje&ts who had tranfgreffed all the bounds of re- 
gard and good manners, had great effect on the more 
wife and prudent part of the nation, Even the 
leaders of the commons themfelves were alarmed, 
and began to fear, that unlefs they could remove the 
bifhops from the houfe of lords, they fhould never 
fucceed in the plan they had prejected. They had 
zlready attempted this without fuccefs, though thir- 
teen of the bifhops were impeached of high-treafon. 
Nor could the committee, with all their art, draw up 
any charge againft Laud that would affect either his 
life or fortune. They, however, renewed their at- 
tempts againft the bifhops with great violence, but 
without fuccefs; the peers thought it highly unrea- 
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fonable to condemn them before they. were proved to 
be guilty. Exafperated at this, and other inftances 
of oppofition they had lately met with from the 
upper houle, particularly by their infifting on taking 
ten thoufand Scots into their pay, the commons ap- 
pointed a committee “* to prepare heads for a confe- 
“< rence with the lords, and to: acquaint them what 
“* bills this houfe hath paffed, and fent up to their. 
“© lordfhips, which much concerned the fatety of the 
“ kingdom, but have had no confent of their lord- 
“« fhips to them; and that this houfe being the re- 
“© prefentative body of the whole kingdom, and their 
“< lordfhips being but particular perfons, and coming 
‘¢ tothe parliament in a particular capacity; that if 
‘¢ they fhall not be pleafed to confent to the paffing 
“« of thofe aéts, and others, neceflary for the pre- 
“ fervation and fafety of the kingdom, that then 
“‘ this houfe, together with fuch of the lords as are 
“* more fenfible of the fafety of the kingdom, may 


“join together, and reprefent the fame te his ma-_ 


“< jefty. They are likewife to take into confideration 
“« fome methods for guarding the towns of Hull and 
“* Newcaftle; and they are for this fervice to with- 
“< draw immediately into the inner court of wards.” 

It is very difficult, even in this enlightened age, to 
difcover the real intention of this ftrange refolution. 
But tares, in this feafon, grew among the wheat, and 
a fanatical fury often obfcured the reafoning ‘faculty. 
The public had now acquired a great compas of 
knowledge with regard to the Englifh conftitution , 
nor were. there wanting many great men, who were 
perfuaded that feveral abufes had crept into the con- 
ftitution, and could plead no better right to their 
continuance than prefcription. ‘This, in effect, was 
all the plea the bifhops had to offer for their feats in 
parliament, and which ftood on the fame foundation 
with thofe of the temporal lords. ‘The commons, 
perhaps, faw how difficult it would be to deprive the 
bifhops of their votes, without affecting the privi- 


_leges of all the peers; and knew no better expedient 


for fucceeding, than by intimidating the lords inte 
their meafures, by afferting a new doétrine,- which 
they afterwards carried into execution : that the origi- 
nal conftitution knew no diftinét houfe of parlia- 
ment, becaufe in thefe early times all. the members 
fat together in one houfe, and enjoyed the fame 
powers. If, therefore, the conftitution fhould revert 


to its firft principles, it would be found that the ma- 


| jority in both houfes was conclufive upon the whole, - 


by which the majority of the lords alone loft their 
negative upon the commons. Bold and abfurd as 
this doétrine feemed, the lords knew the {pirit of the 
commons too well to exafperate them: they pafled 
no violent votes on that head, though the refolution 
carried with it a much ftronger violation of the pri- 
vileges of the peers, than Charles, during his whole 
reign, had ever committed on thofe of the com- 
mons. 

But this violence of the lower houfe produced a 
different effe&t from what it was intended ; it operated 
ftrongly in favour of theking, They foon perceived 
it;,and in order to avert the confequences, encou- 
raged the lower clafs of people, and perfons inca- 
pable of judging for themfelves, to prefent petitions 
to the houfe againit the bifhops votes in parliament. 
One was brought up by the London apprentices. 
But the principal objet of their attention was that of 
wrefting from Charles all his power over the military. 
He had offered to raife ten thoufand volunteers for 
the fervice of Ireland; but the propofal was: reye¢ted 
under pretence that they were unwilling to truit ‘the 
king with fo large a military force though the moft 
dreadful accounts and pathetic petitions were every 
day received from the proteftants in Ireland. The 
Scots thought themfelves trifled with, and prefented 
a paper to the commons, infifting upon a categoricak 
anfwer. It was in vain for Charles to endeavour to. 
quicken the motions of the commons: by repeated 
meflages; the. time was ‘fruitlefsly fpent in voting’ 
money, that was never paid; in making eigen 
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that were never executed’; in conferences that had no 
conclufion, and in-debates that had no meanings | 
Though the tumultuous affemblies of the lower 


clafs of people ftill continued about Weftminfter- 


hall, and the two houfes of parliament, yet the po- 
pularity of Charles daily increafed among the’better 
fort. The common-council of London’ not only 
difclaimed publicly their having any fhare in them, 
but alfo prefented feveral dutiful addreffes to the king, 
befeeching him to continue his refidence at White- 
hall, and affuring him of protection againft any who 
fhould: dare to offer him the leaft infult. ‘The Scots 
alfo, affected to fee their king ill ufed by others, how- 
ever contumacioufly they had treated him themfelves, 
informed him of the correfpondence carried on be- 
tween the chief .covenanters and the principal leaders 
of the houfe.of commons, both before, and during 
the continuance-of the late invafion. 

Unfortunately Charles miftook this gleam of com- 
paffion for the return of 'luftre to his reign, He be- 
gan therefore to act with more {fpirit and vigour. He 
difcharged Belfour from his ‘government of the 
Tower, and appointed Lansford in his place, not- 
withftanding the warm declarations made againft it 
‘by the commons, But Charles wanted’ courage to 
fupport “his nomination, ~he foon after difmiffed 
Lansford, and gave the command to Sir John Biron. 
Qn the eleventh of December, while the houfe was 
engaged in warm debates with regard to bifhops vot- 
ingpin parliament, the king iffued a proclamation for 
paying obedience to. the Jaws for eftablifhing the true 
religionin England, and the next day he iffued ano- 
ther, commanding all abfent members to attend their 
duty in parliament. -Thefe two proclamations, pub- 
lithed at fuch a juncture, gave the commons room to 
believe, that Charles was meditating fome dreadful 
blow, and their apprehenfions were increafed when 
they faw Falkland, Culpepper, Hyde, and feveral 
others of the wifeft and moft popular members in the 
houfe, divide againft them. 

The commons had paffed a bill for impreffing men 
for the fervice of Ireland; in the preamble to which 
the king’s power of impreffing, though always prac- 
tifed by former princes, was declared illegal, as con- 
trary to the liberty of the fubject. While this bill 
was debating by the peers, Charles, unwilling to 
fubmit to fo confiderable a diminution of his power, 
came to the upper houfe, where he told the lords he 
was very willing to pafs the bill without the preamble, 
by which means, he obferved, that ill-timed queftion 
with regard to the prerogative would, for the prefent, 
be avoided, and the pretenfions ofeach party remain 
entire. Both houfes took fire at this precipitate mea- 
fure; and immediately declared it to be a high breach 
of privilege for the king to take notice of any bill 
before it was prefented to him for the royal affent. 
The king foon perceived his error, and made an 
apology to the parliament. 

A.D. 1642. Weary at laft of making concef- 
fions, which inftead of acquiring returns of grati- 
tude, tended only to increafe the demands of the 
commons, Charles unfortunately determined to alter 
his condué. He afcribed the infolence of the com- 
mons in a great meafure to his own indolence and fa- 
cility, and was unhappily confirmed in this’ opinion 
by the queen and_ ladies of the court; who repre- 
fented to him, that if he exerted the vigour, and 
difplayea the majefty of a monarch, the daring ufur- 
pations of his fubjeéts would fhrink before him. Had 
the king continued in tranquillity, and cautioufly 
eluded, for alittle longer, the violence of the tem- 
peft now raifed againft him, the leaders of the oppo- 
fition would foon have loft their popularity, and alfo 
their majority in the houfe, and the king, inthe end, 
would have certainly prevailed ; at leaft fo far as to 
have preferved entire the ancient laws and conftitution 
of England. But Charles had taken’ his meafures, 


_-and loft all the advantages he had gained over the op- 


pofition by a fingle ftroke. 
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»Perfuaded that he was tow capable of giving the 
final blow tothe popularity of the difeontented lead: 
ers, by producing undoubted evidences of their hav- 
ing invited the Scots to invade England, the king 
ordered the attorney-general to impeach them of high 
treafon, at. the bar of the houfe of lords: He 
obeyed his majefty’s commands, and prefented at the 
clerk’s table in the houfe of peers, the following ac+ 
cufations, yi Cate 

“* Articles of high-treafon, and other mifdemean- 
ors again{ft the lord Kimbolton, Mr. Denzil Hollis, 
Sir Arthur Haflerigeg, Mr. John Pym, Mr. Joh 
Hambden, and Mr. William Strode. 

© 1. That they have traiteroufly endeavoured to 
fubvert the fundamental laws and -government of 
England, to deprive the king of his royal authority, 
and to place in fubjeéts an arbitrary and tyrannical 
power over the lives, liberties, and eftates of his 
majefty’s fubjects, 

‘¢ a. That they have traiteroufly endeavoured, by 
many foul afperfions upon his majefty and his go+ 
vernment, to alienate the affections of “his people, 
and to make his miajefty odious to them. 
~ “3. That they have endeavoured to draw his ma- 
jefty’s late army to difobedience to his mayefty’s com- 
mand, and to fide with them in their traiterous de- 
fiens, 

“<4. That they have traiteroufly invited and en- 
couraged a foreign power to invade his majefty’s 
kingdom of England. 

‘5. That they have traiteroufly endeavoured to 
fubvert the rights and very being of parliaments. 

_ “ 6. That in order to complete their traiterous de- 

fiens, they have endeavoured, fo far as in them lay, 
by force and terror, to compel the parliament to join 
with them in theif traiterous defigns;, and to ‘that 
end had aétually raifed and countenanced tumults 
again{t the king and parliament. 

“« 7. And that they have traiteroufly confpired to 
levy, and actually have levied war againft the king.” 

After delivering ‘thefe articles of impeachment, 
the attorney demanded, ‘in behalf of his mafter, that 
the houfe fhould appoint a committee of fecrecy for 
examining the king’s witneffes ; that he fhould have 
liberty to add or alter as he pleafed, and that the per- 
fons he had impeached fhould be fecured. 

hefe precipitate meafures of the king aftonifhed 
the nation. It was madnefs they faid to fuppofe that 
the houfe of lords, however willing, would be per- 
| mitted by the populace to pafs afentence which muft 
totally fubdue the lower houfe, and put an end to all 
their undertakings. But their aftonifhment was in- 
creafed that’a ferjeant at arms had been fent to the 
houfe of commons, and in his majefty’s name, de- 
manded the perfons of the five accuied members ; 
but was fent back without any pofitive anfwer. In 
the mean time meffengers were employed to fearch 
| for, and arreft them. Their trunks, chambers and 
| ftudies were fealed up and locked. Thefe proceed- 
ings being reported to the commons, they came to 
the following refolutions. 

“© That the ferjeant at arms be ordered to appre- 
hend and bring hither as delinquents the perfons who 
have fealed up the trunks, or doors, or feized the 
keys of Mr. Pym, Mr. Hollis, or any other mem- 
ber of this houfe; and that the ferjeant fhall- have 
power to break open the doors, and to break the feals 
off from the trunks. 

« That if any perfon whatfoever fhall come to 
the lodgings of any members of this houfe and there 
offer to feal the trunks, doors, or papers of any mem- 
bers, or to feize upon their perfons, that fuch mem- 
bers fhall require the aid of the conftable, to keep 
fuch perfons in fafe cuftody, till this houfe give far- 
ther ordet ; and this houfe doth declare, that if any 
perfon whatfoever fhall offer to arreft or detain the 
perfon of any member without firft acquainting: this 
houfe therewith, and receiving farther order, that it 
is lawful forfuch member, or any perfon aflifting 


him, 
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him to ftand upon-his or their ‘guard of defetice, 
andi o make refiftance according to the proteftation 
taken to defend the privilege of parliament. 
Irritated at thefe proceedings, the king refolved.to 
go the next day in perfon to the houfe of commons, 
and demand the impeached members. But this defign 
was not kept fufficiently fecret to anfwer his majefty’s 
intention. The countefs of Carlifle, fitter to the 
earl of Northumberland, difcovered it, and fent in- 
telligence to the five members, fo that they had time 
to withdraw a few minutes before the king en* 
tered. Charles was attended with his ordinary retinue, 
amounting to about two hundred men, armed in their 
ufual manner, fome with halberts and fome with 
walking fwords. He left his attendants in the lobby, 
and the door being immediately thrown open, heen- 


_ tered the houfe and advanced to the fpeaker’s chair, 
all the members ftanding up to receive him. Charles: 


looked carefully round the houfe, but not feeing the 
accufed members, he made the following fpeech~to 
the commons, ena oeaee 
** Gentlemen, or ; 

“ Iam forry for this occafion of coming to you: 
Yefterday I fent a ferjeant at arms to demand fome, 
who, by my order, were accufed of high-treafon. 
Inftead of obedience, I received amefiage. I muft 
here declare to you, that though no king that ever 
was in England could be more careful of your pri- 


‘perfon has privilege. Therefore am.I come to tell 
you, that I mult have thefe men wherefoever I can 
“find them, Well, fince I fee all the birds are 
flown, I do expeét you will.fend them to me as 
{oon as they return. But I affure you, on the word 
of aking, I never did intend any force, but fhall 
proceed againft them in a fair and legal way ; for 
I never want any other. -And now, fince I fee I 
cannot do what I came for, I think this no unfit 


whatever I have done in favour, and to the good 
of my fubjeéts, I do intend to maintain it,” 
It is impoffible to, defcribe the diforder into which 
this imprudent aétion of Charles threw the houfe ; 
and even before the king reached the door, fome of 
the members called aloud, “ Privilege, Privilege.” 
Immediately after his departure, the houfe adjourned 
till the next day ; and the five accufed members re- 
tired into the city, where they were fure of protection. 
The guards at the gates were immediately doubled, 
and the greater part of the citizens continued the 
whole night under arms. | 
Early the next morning, Charles difpatched a mef- 
fage to the lord mayor, ordering him to call a com- 
mon council immediately. His commands were 
obeyed; and about ten o’clock, the king, attended 
only by three or four lords, repaired to Guildhall, and 
made the following {peech to. the common-council. 
** Gentlemen, 
“‘ Fam come to demand fuch perfons as I have 
»already accufed of high-treafon, and do believe 
are concealed in the city. I hope no good man will 
keep them from me; their offences are treafons, 
and mifdemeanors of a very high nature, I defire 
your loving affiftance herein, that they may be 
brought to a legal trial. hire 
“* And whereas there are divers fufpicions raifed, 
that I am a favourer of the popith religion, I do 
profefs, in the name of a king, that I did, and 
ever will, to the utmoft of my power, be a:profe- 
cutor of all fuch as fhall any ways oppofe the laws 
and ftatutes of this kingdom, either papifts or 
feparatifts ; and not only fo, but I will maintain 
and defend that true proteftant religion which my 
*¢ father profeffed, and will continue in it during life.”? 
The lord-mayor and aldermen behaved with very 
great civility, and attended him to Temple-Bar ; 
but he could not efcape the contumelious language 
of the populace; the cry of <«“ privilege of parlia- 
ment” refounded from all quarters; and one of the 
rabble, more infolent and more daring than the reft, 
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vileges than I fhall be, yet, in cafes of treafon, no 


occafion to repeat what I have faid formerly, that |] 
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advanced almoft to the coach doot;’ atidrealled aloud, 
“ To your tents; O Hrael,” words ufed‘by the ret 
bellious Ifraelites;. when they abandoned their king 
Rehoboamy. In hewrtines foog 3 
The king had hardly left-the city, before 4 com! 
mittee of the parliament, met at Merchant-Taylor’s 
Hall, doubtlefs-to infinuate, that they did not think 
themfelvesfafe without the walls of London. This 
committee; was charged’ with: the affairs ‘of Ireland, 
which; notwithftanding the dreadful fituation of the 
proteftants in that kingdom, had been hitherto. ne. 
elected. A declaration. was, foon-after their meeting, 
drawn up, with regard to the late attempt°on the-pri: 
vilege of parliament, and afterwards. confirmed by 
the houfe. . It was conceived in the following terms : 
“< Whereas his majefty, in his royal perfon, came 
“* yelterday to the houfe of comrhons, with a great 
** multitude of men, armed’ in) a warlike mafiner; 
‘« with, halberts, fwords, and piftols; who: came up 
“ to the very door of this'honfe, and placed them: 
“* felves there, and in other places and paffages ! near 
“¢ to the houfe, to the eréat terror and difturbanée of 
“< the members thereof then fitting, and, according 
** to their duty, in an agreeable and orderly manner, 
‘* treating of the great affairs of both kingdoms of 
‘’England and Ireland; .and his. majetty having 
“* placed himfelf in the fpeaker’s chair,: did demand 
“« the perfons, of divers members.of that houfe: to 


a 


“be delivered to,him. 25,3 


“* Itis this day declared by the houfe of commons, 
“¢ that the fame isa: high breach: of the rights and 
* liberties of parliament, and inconfiftent with the 
“ liberty and freedom thereof ;: -and therefore’ the 
‘* houfe doth conceive, that they cannot; with fafety 
“ of their own perfons, or the: indemnities of the 


a 


rights and_ privileges of parliament, ‘fit here any 
ec 


longer, without a full vindication of fo high a 
breach of privilege, and a fufficient guard wherein 
“ they may confie, for which both houfes jointly; 
‘and this houfe by itfelf, have been humble fuitors 
“* to his majefty, and cannot as yet obtain.” 

This imprudent ation of Charles fet the nation in 
aflame. Nothing was now talked ofcbut declara: 
tions, votes and remonftrances, againft the late fla: 
grant breach of privilege; and feveral addrefics were 
prefented to the king, requefting him to name the 
perfons who had advifed him to purfue fuch alarming 
meafures. Petitions were alfo fent up from different 
parts of the kingdom; and, among others, the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and common-council of London, 
reprefented to his majefty, * ‘That trade is decayed, 
to the ruin of the proteftant religion, and the lives 
and liberties of the fubjeéts, by the defigns of papifts ; 
more particularly, by their fomenting the Irith rebel- 
lion, by changing the conftable of the Tower, by 
fortifying Whitehall; and his majefty’s late invafion 
of the houfe of commons. They .therefore pray, 
that by the parliament’s advice, the protettants of 
Ireland may’ be relieved ; the Tower put into. the 
hands of perfons of truft; a’ guard appointed for 
the fafety of the parliament, and that the five mem- 
bers may not be reftrained, nor proceeded againft, 
but by the privilege of parliament.” 

Charles thought proper to return an anfwer to this 
petition; in which he obferved, “that it was im- 
poffible for him to exprefsa greater fenfe of Ireland 
than he had done; that, merely to fatisfy the city, he 
had removed a very worthy perfon from his command 
in the Tower ; and that the late tumults had rendered 
it abfolutely neceffary for him to fortify Whitehall 
for the fecurity of his own perfon: that his going to 
the houfe of commons was to apprehend thofe five 
members for high-treafon, to which the privilege of 
parliament could not extend; but that he never in- 
tended to proceed againft them any otherwife than by 
legal methods only.” 

During the continuance of the tumults of the po- 
pulace in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, feveral 
reduced officers and young gentlemen from the inns — 
of court offered their fervice to his majefty, to Pete 
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his perfon, in this time of danger and diforder, from 
the infolence of the multitude. F requent fkirmithes 


‘paffed between them and the populace, which fome- 


times ended in blood. Thefe geritlemen, by way of 
reproach, Called the rabble ** Roundheads,” “on ac- 
count of their wearing their hair cropt fhort ; and 
the others gave them the name of “* Cavaliers.” 
Thus the two factions, which had fo long divided 
the nation, were now diftinguifhed by party names, 
under which they might rendezvous, and fignalize 
that mutual hatred they had conceived for each other. 
~ This did not at all tend to quiet the people. Exaf- 
perated by oppofition, and inflamed by the artful 
harangues of their leaders, the popular tumults every 
day increafed; and the king thinking himfelf and 
family in danger, determined to remove from White- 
hall, and take up his refidence at, Hampton-Court. 
His friends, who were beft acquainted with the nature 
of popular infurrections, particularly thofe of the 
lower clafs in London, exerted all their influence to 
prevail upon the king to lay afide his defign. They 
obferved, that a little firmnefs would be fuicient to 
diffipate the ftorm raifed by an artful faction : that if 
the king would remain in his palace, and his’ friends 
return to their feats in parliament, the giddy popu- 
lace muft foon fpend their rage, and the affairs of 
government refume their natural order. But all their 
reafonings were in vain: Charles, after difmiffing the 
guard that attended at Whitehall, removed, with his 
whole family, to Hampton-court, on the ‘tenth of 
January. ~~ ~* . 
Two days after, he fent a meffage to the commons, 
in which he propofed, that they fhould agree upon a 
legal method, by which he might carry on his profe- 
cution againft the members, left farther mifunder- 
ftandings happen with regard to privileges. In their 
anfwer, they defired the king to lay the grounds of 
his accufation before the houfe, pretending that they 
muft firft judge whether it would be proper to aban- 
don their members to a legal trial. In a fubfequent 
meflage, Charles informed them, that: he was wil- 
ling, for the prefent, to wave all profecution 5 and, 
by another, he offered pardon to the members; of- 
fered to concur in any law that fhould acquit or 
fecure them; offered any reparation for the breach 
of privileges, of which he acknowledged they had 
reafon to complain. _But the commons were: deter- 
mined to accept of ‘no fatisfaction, unlefs he would 
name the perfons who advifed him to purfue that 
illegal method ; a condition which they well knew he 
mutt refufe. a 
But though the commons were deaf to all the offers 
made them by his majefty, the diftrefs to which him- 
felf and ‘his family were reduced, excited the com- 
paffion of the wifer part of the nation. They were 
alarmed at the furious proceedings of the commons : 
no perfon feemed to be fafe, as it could not be known 
what they would, or what they would not vote to be 
treafon. It foon appeared that they were determined 
to ftrike a terror into every perfon who fhould ven- 
ture either to fpeak his mind, or to do his duty. 
They allowed the attorney-general but one night to 
prepare for juftifying his condué with regard ‘to his 
accufing the five members, and after many captious 
queftions, which he could not anfwer without brealk- 
ing his oath of fecrecy, they voted him guilty of a 
high crime, and addrefied the lords to fecure-his 
perfon till they could bring him to an open trial. 
It appears, however, that the true defign of thefe 
proceedings againft the attorney-general was:to dif- 
cover the names of the witnefles whom the king 
could produce againft the accufed members , but in 
this they were difappointed by the attorney’s firm- 
nefs. Had they fucceeded in their intention, it might, 
perhaps, have proved ftill more favourable to Charles, 
as it is more than probable, that he had both his“in- 
formation and proofs from the Scots, who would 
then have been obliged to declare in his favour ; 
and they feem themfelves to have been apprehenfive 
of this, for the’ Scottifh parliament ordered their 
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commiMionets to mediate a peace between the king 
and his parliament. e i 
- The accufed members, who had hitherto affected 
to remain in the city; now returned-in triumph to 
Weftminfter. The Thames was covered with boats‘ 
and other veffels, mounted with fmall pieces of ord+: 
nance, and prepared ‘for battle. © Skippon, whom 
the commons, by their own authority, had appointed, 
major-general of the city militia, “conducted “the. 
members, at the head of’ a tumultuous army, to: 
Weftminfter. When the populace, both by lard: 
and ‘water, pafled by Whiteliall, they afked, in a 
very infulting manner, ‘* What’ was become of the’ 
king and his cavaliers? and whether they were fléd?” 
- It was now fufficiently evident, frorn’ the proceed= 
ings of both parties, that the {word alone could de- 
cide the conteft. Charles; however; was ftill defirous 
of averting the horrors of a civilwar; and actor- 
dingly fent a meffage to the parliament, defiring, 
“* that they would digeft into one body all the griev-' 
ances of the kingdom, and to’ fend ‘them to’ himy 
promifing his favourable affent to thofe means whicly 
fhould be thought moft effe€tual for redrefs.” But 
this requeft was  refufed » the: commons pretended 
they were too much engaged in matters of: far 
greater confequence, to allow them time fufficient 
for that purpofe: ABs 

Thefe conceffions. were furely fufficient to Have 
quieted the apprehenfions of men who were defirous: 
of peace: But the leaders of the party "had fo invin- 


_cible a diftruft of Charles, that they put no confi- 


dence in his promifes ; and were’ perfuaded that no- 
thing lefs than ‘wrefting all power from his hand 
would be fufficient for ‘their fafety; He, however, 
ftood at prefent fairer in the eyeof’ the public than 
they. He had taken “away, by ’his meffages: and’ 
conceffions, all> the .points controverted “between. 
them. - New ones were'therefore ftarted. They de- 
fired him to put the Tower of London, all the torts; 
and thé whole’ militia of thé kingdom, into’ fuch 
hands .as they ‘could truft. Charles agreed to give 
the command of the Tower to Sir John Coniers, in- 
ftead of Sir John Biron; though the latter had-done, ~ 
nothing to merit “his difcharge ; but he abfolutely 
refufed their requeft with regard to the militia. 
Charles had removed to Windfor, and began to 
make difpofitions‘againft providing for events which 
he now faw no profpeét of avoiding.» He perceived 
that the intention of the parliament was to iecure the’ 
magazines in the Tower of London, Hull, and Portf- 
mouth; and even their addreffes to him had hinted 
fomething of that kind. He had given private or- 
ders to the duke of Newcaftle to fecure Hull; but 
the defign being difcovered by the treachery of fome 
about his perfon, the houfe of commons infifted on 
his attending his duty in parliament; and ordered 
Sir John Hotham, a gentleman ot great eftate in 
that neighbourhood, to take care of the place for the: 
parliament. At the fame time, they pafled a vote, 
that the governor of Portfmouth fhould admit no 
perfon into that fortrefs, nor fufier any part of the 
ordnance or military ftores to be difpofed of, without 
an order from the king fignified by both houfes of 
parliament, 

Thefe proceedings were by many-confidered as a 
diffolution of the regal government; efpecially as 
the commons had taken upon themfelves, not only to 
difpofe of the militia and trained bands of the capi- 
tal, but to name lord lieutenants of feveral counties, 
and even the captains that were appointed to com- 
mand ‘the fhips of war. - The duke of Richmond, 
was highly exafperated at thefe proceedings; and 
made a motion in the houfe of peers to adjourn for 
fix months; but his motion was over-ruled; he was’ 
flightly cenfured for his conduét, and a proteft was 
entered by thofe lords who were friends to the com- 
mons, becaufe; as they pretended; his punifhment 
was not adequate to his crime: So dangerous was it - 
to oppofe the current of popular fury, whatever uns — 
conititutional methods were made ufe of to effect itl 

. “ i Bs Richmond 


. be beyond the reach of their inveterate enemies. His 


" fafety of his family, the commons prefented to hima 
bill for difpofing of the militia, or rather putting it || 


‘ generally conceived in the moft contumelious lan- 


_ & of late a moft dangerous and defperate ‘defign 
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. Richmond was anobleman of great fpirit, nearly 
related to the king, and in poffeflion of a very large 
eftate, The leaders of the commons therefore thought 
it neceflary to point him out as an object of popular 
refentment. ‘They procured an attefted copy of the 
proteft, and refolved, ‘* that the houfe had fufficient 
caufe to accufehim of being one of the malignant 


party, and an ill counfellor to his majefty.” Sir | 


Ralph\Hopton alfo felt the weight of their refent- 
ment: He had been one of the moft ftrenuous de- 
claimers againft the real grievances of his country 
but was perfuaded the conceffions made by the king 
were more than fufficient for reforming the govern- 
ment, and placing the liberties of the fubjeét on ‘a 
bafis not to be fhaken: He therefore oppofed them 
proceedings of the houfe with great force of realon, 
and fometimes with indecent expreffions, fimilar to 
thofe that had been ufed by many of the leaders 
againft their fovereign. But the very words that had 
been applauded when uttered again{ft majefty, were 
cenfured when they were directed again{ft the leaders 
of the commons. His fpeeches were declared ma- 
lignant, and he himfelf committed to the Tower. . 
Charles faw the proceedings of the commons with 


with the moft tender affection. 
folyed to fend them. to Holland, where they would 


eldeft daughter, the princefs Mary, had been lately 
married to the prince of Orange, who’ now greatly 


igterefted himfelf in favour of a monarch reduced to, | 


the greateft diftrefs.. Charles accordingly repaired 
to Dover, where they embarked for the continent. 
While the king was employed in providing for the 


entirely into the hands of the parliament.. The lower 
houfe had been fo accuftomed to infult the perfonal 
character-of the king, that the very preambles to 
their bills prefented to him for the royal affent, were 


guage. This with regard to the:militia was remark- 
able; it was as follows: ** Whereas-there has, been 


“ upon the houfe of commons; which we have juft 
“* caufe to-believe an effect of the bloody counfels of 
* papifts and other ill affected perfons, who. have 
‘ already raifed a rebellion in the kingdom of Ire- 
‘*¢ Jand. And whereas by reafon of many difcoveries, 
“* we cannot but fear they will proceed, not only to 
<¢ ftir up the like rebellions and infurrections in this 
“ kingdom of England; butalfo to back them with 
‘* forces from abroad, &c.”’ 

Charles was weary of making conceffions, and now 
determined to ,change his conduét. He did not, 
however, abfolutely refufe the royal affent, but re- 
plied, that he was not fufficiently at.leifure to confi- 
der a matter of fuch importance, and therefore they 
muft wait till his return for a pofitive anfwer. Alarm- 
ed at this delay, the parliament inftantly difpatched.. 
another meflage to the king, preffing him for an im- 
mediate anfwer. ‘They reprefented that when dangers 
and diftractions prevailed, a delay was of equal con- 
fequence with adenial ; that it was their duty to fee 
a meafure fo neceflary to the fafety of the public car- 


hal 


the kingdom had applied to them for that purpofe, in 
the moft earneft manner and that! in fome places, 


gers, that they had exerted their own authority in 
preparing for their defence. 

Charles had already paffed a bill for depriving the 
bifhops of their votes in pasliament, and. hoped his 
compliance in that particular would have prevented 
their making any farther demands. (He was miftaken, 


fatisfied, while any power remained in the crown. 
The king did not, however,. think proper to give the 
commons, an abfolute denial ; but defited that if the 
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military authority was in any past defective; it might 


be conferred on the crown; promifing at the fame 
time, that he would immediately give commiffions te _ 
fuch perfons Only as the parliament fhould name. © 
But this was far from fatisfying the cpmmons.. They 
replied, that the dangers of the kingdom were fo 
prefling as to.admit of no longer delay; and that if 
his majefty refufed to fatisfy his people, they would 
do it by their own authoriry. But though they had 
recourfe to menaces, where they found perfuafions 


\ had no effect, they did not chufe as yet to pull off the 


mafk, but pretended the greateft forrow at his ma- 
jefty’s leaving the capital, and earneftly preffed hin 
toreturn, and fix his refidence at Whitehall. The 
king was aftonifhed at this meflage, and made the 
following anfwer to the committee who. delivered 
it. 

“© Tam fo much amazed at this meffage, that I 
You fpeak’ of jealou- 
“* fies and fears! Lay your hands upon your hearts, 
“< and afk yourfelves, whether I may not likewife be 
‘« difturbed with fears and jealoufies ; and if fo, } 


| ‘ affure you, this meflage has nothing leffened them. 


*< As tothe militia, [ thought fo much of it be- 


aftonifhment, and began to be anxious for the per- |] “ fore I gave that anfwer, and am fo much affured, 


fonal fafety of his wife and children, whom he loved. | 
It was therefore re- | 


** that the anfwer is agreeable to what in juftice or 
** reafon you can afk, or I in honour grant, thar I 
“¢ fhall not alter it in any point. 

** For my refidence near you, I wifh it might be 
‘*¢ fafe ‘and honourable, and. that I had no caufe to 


“abfent myfelf from Whitehall: afk yourfelyes 


*¢ whether I have not. - : 

‘“« What would you have? Have] violated your 
“< laws? Have I denied to pafs any bill for the eafe 
“* and fecurity of my fubjects ? fds not afk what 


*** you have done for me. 


‘“« Have any of my people been tranfported with 
“¢ fears and apprehenfions ? I offer as free and gene- 
** yal a pardon as you yourfelves can devife. All this 
*¢ confidered, there is a judgment of heaven upon 
“¢ this nation, if thefe diftractions continue. 

** God fo deal with me and mine as all my thoughts 
‘* and intentions are upright for the maintenance of 


| “* of the proteftant religion, and for the obfervance 


‘“< and prefervation of the laws; and I hope God 
“« will, blefs and affift thofe laws for my preferva- 
“¢ tion.” , 

The commons declared that the king’s anfwer was 
arefulal ; that thofe whofe counfels he followed were 
enemies to the ftate ; that if he perfitted in his refo, 
lution, he would expofe the fafety of the three king- 
doms to the utmoft-danger, unlels the parliament pro- 
vided fome remedy ; and that they approved the con- 
duct.of thofe who'had already put themfelves in a 


+ pofture of defence. - 


But notwith{tanding this they were greatly alarm- 


red, efpecially when it was known that his majefty in- 


tended to vifit the northern parts of his kingdom, 
and tomake the.city of York the place of ‘his reG- 
dence. Asfoon as the king reached Huntingdon, 
he fent a meffage to the commons, upbraiding them 
for their condué with regard to the affairs of Ire- 
land, and informing them, “ that he expected an: 


| equal tendernefs in them with regard to his majefty’s 


known unqueftionable privileges, among which he is. 


| fure.it is a fundamental one, that his iybjects cannot 
ried into execution; that the people in many parts of || be obliged to obey any act, order, or injunction to 
| which his majefty hath not given his eonfent; and 


therefore he thinks it neceffary to publith, that he 


, the inhabitants were fo alarmed at their -prefent dan- |] expects, and hereby requires obedience from all his 


| loving fubjeéts to the laws eftablifhed, and that. they 


prefume not, on any pretence of order or ordinance,, 


| to which his majefty is no party, concerning the mi- 
| litia, or any other things to do or execute what is not 
| warranted by.thofe laws ; his majefty being refolved 
| to keep thelaws himfelf, and to require obedience to 


and now perceived that the commons were not to be |}. them from all his fubjects. 


“ And his majefty recommends. to his parliament, 


_what he had. before required, that they fhould com- 
| pofe and digeft as foon as poffible, fuch atts as. they. 
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firous to take all fitting and juft ways, which may 
beget a happy underftanding between him and his 
parliament, m which he conceives his greateft power 
and riches confift.” ' 
This meflage threw the houfé into a new ferment. 
They refolved to infift upon their former refolutions 
concerning the militia, they voted fevere penalties 
. azainit all who had advifed the ‘king to give that 
_an{wer ; and refolved upon the queftion, “ that when 
the lords and commons in parliament, which is the 
fupreme court of judicature in the kingdom, hall 
. declare what the law or the land.is; to have this not 
only queftioned and controverted, but contradicted, 
is a high breach of the privilege of parliament.” 
Charles was now lefs afraid of their infolence, 
He had reached York ; and finding the people faith- 
ful ‘to him, he determined firmly to-oppofe the at- 
tempts of the parliament with regard to the militia, 
On the contrary, the commons, refolved to fupport 
the power they had ufurped, in contempt of all laws, 
appointed lord lieutenants to'the different. counties, 
gave them the command of the militia, the garrifons, 
and all the forts in the kingdom ; obliging them to 
obey his majefty’s orders fignified to them by both 
houfes; that is,-the orders of parliament, “fienified 


in the king’s name, with an intent to dethrone him.’ 


Manifeftos, the forerunners of civil wars, were pub- 
_Jifhed on both fides.. Thofe of the king carried with 
them a force of evidence, which was only oppofed 
by invettives. A detail of the facrifices and con- 
ceffions he had made, and of the violences and infults 
which had been their only reward, gave an appear- 
ance of juftice to his caufe. Confiding in the ftrength 
of his arguments, the king was défirous that the 
declarations of the parliament might be .diftributed 
with his own; whilé the parliament was very in- 
duftrious to fupprefs the king’s papers. Lord Falk. 
Jand, fecretary of ftate, and Mr.’ Hyde, afterwards 
lord Clarendon, were the authors of the papers in 
behalf of the king. In thefe the English conftitufion 
was defined with great precifion ; the three Ipecies of 
government, the monarchical, the ariftocratical, and 


the democratical, were diftinguifhed ,. and the go- } 
vernment of England fhewn to be.a compound of | 


the whole, each tempering the other. 
_ The parliament could not anfwer the facts brought 


by the king, to convince the world that he had done | 
all that could be required of him to give.them fatif- ‘| 


faction. But they pretended, that the king, even 
while he was making his conceffions, was contriving 


the means to deftroy them. Had they been able to | 
prove this affertion,; had they been able to have | 


brought any other evidences for it than.a few frivo- 
lous facts, many improbable fufpicions, and more 


groundlefs fears; could they have fhewn any recent } 
inftances of the king’s violating his conceflions, or | 
even of appearing backward to grant any thing far- | 


ther, if they fhould be found confiftent with the 
fafety and conftitution of the kingdom; they might 
have been juftified in fome part of their harfh treat- 
ment of majefty. But nothing of that kind appears, 
even after the ftrained conftructions. which the two 
houfes put upon the leaft indifcreet action. or word of 
every imprudent friend of the king; and the Journals 
of the houfe at this time are filled with inquiries, 
proceedings, and feverities, which would difgrace not 
only the barbarous, but the irrational part of man- 
kind. Charles had denied them nothing but the 
“militia, which the conftitution had confeffedly lodged 
in his hands, and which they endeavoured to wrett 
from him, under pretence of extraotdinary dangers. 


It may here be obferved, that the very queftion re- 


_ turned againft themfelves, which, but a few months 


we ; Tee yn aoa aL 
‘ fhall think fit, for the prefent and future eftablith- 
_ Ment of their privileges, and the free and quiet en- 
. Joyment of their eftates and fortunes, the liberties of | 
their perfons, ‘the fecurity‘ of the true religion now | 
_ proteticd in the church of England; the maintaining |] this danger was {ufficiently imminent to. warrant..an 
_ Of his majefty’s regal and juf authority, and the | -¥O 
fettling of his revenue; his majefty being very de- | 


neither time nor-rogm {ufficient for 
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before, they had a : foleranly determined, againt 
Charles. He had attempted to levy fhip-money, and 


other illegal taxes, under pretenceof danger, of which 
he was the fole judge... ‘The parliament denied. that 


arbitrary exercife of power ; ,and therefore they voted 
his proceedings to be illegal. In the fame manner, 


}| the parliament now demanded the militia, under pre- 
|) tence of extraordinary and imminent dangers, ‘The 
| king refufed to gratify them, becaufe he A 


fe id not ap- 
prehend thefe dangers to be .fufficiently alarming, as 
to warrant them to require from him a furrender: of 
the real part of regal authority, which had been 
veftedin him by the conftitution. - iif 

The arms of all the forces levied againtt the Scots 
had been depofited in the magazine of Hull, and 


| Sir John Hotham, the governor, had accepted a 


commiffion from the parliament, but was thought to 
be no enemy either to the church or monarchy, 
Thefe circumftatres induced Charles to, believe; that 
if he proceeded in perfon to.the gates of that town, 
before the commencement of hoftifities, the governor, 
overawed by his prefence, would admit him with his 
ordinary retinue, by which means he might eafily 
become mafter of fo important a place. He was, 
however, miftaken. Hotham had. received ftri@ 
orders from the parliament to be upon his guard; fo 
that when Charles appeared before. the place; the 
governor fent him a very refpectful meflage, defiring 
his majefty not to approach nearer to the town, but 
the king continuing to advance, he ordered the bridge 
to be drawn up, and the garrifon to appear on the 
walls in a pofture of refiftance. When Charles was 
hear enough for his voice to be heard by the garrifon, 
he called for Hotham, and demanded entrance; which 
the governor refufed, declaring, that he had received” 
his truft. from: the parliament. Charles was in no 
condition to attack the place; arid therefore repeated 
‘his demand, offering to reduce his train to twenty 
perfons,. This was alfo denied ;. and therking per- 
ceiving that the governor was determined to defend 
the place, he retired, after ptoclaiming Sir Joha 
Hotham a traitor by two heralds at atms: He-after- 
wards complained, to the parliament of the difobédi- 
ence of the governor; but was fo far from obtaining | 
rédreis, that they juftified the aétioh, cy 
The increafing inclinations of the inhabitants. of 
Yorkfhire for the royal caufe, greatly alarmed the 
‘parliament. They had-raifed.a guard of fix hundred 
men for his perfon, and feemed determined to affift 
him to the.utmoft.of theit power. The parliament; 
though they had already levied a guard for them- 
felves; had attempted to feize the whole military 
power, the navy, and all the forts of the kingdom; 
yet they immediately voted, “that the king, feduced 
*. by wicked counfels, intended to make war again 
‘¢ his parliament, who, in all their confultations and 
actions, had propofed no other end but the.care of 
“* his kingdoms, and the performance of all duty 
“¢ and loyalty to his perfon: that this attempt was a 


|“ breach of the truft repofed in him by his. peoples 


** contrary to his oath, and tending to a diffolution 
“ of the government; and that whoever fhould afift 
“¢ him in fuch a war, were traitors by the fundamen, 
** tal laws of the kingdom.” : 
Every thing now haftened towards a crifis: . The 
parliament appointed the earl of Effex genefal of 
their forces; and the ardour was fo great among thé 
people in the capital, that no lefs than four thoufand 
men inlifted in one day. At the fame time,. the par= 
liament voted a declaration, which they, required 
every member to fubfcribe, that they. would live and 
die with their general: Orders were iffuel for bting- 
ing in leans of money, in order to maintain the 
forces levied to defend the parliament: and the zeal 
of the people was; in this particular, more remark. 
able than in their enlifting under Effex; for during 
ten days, the throng. was fo great, that the perfons 
appointed to receivethe offerings of the populace had 
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many of them were therefore obliged to carry back 
‘their ‘treafures, ‘till’'a more. convenient opportunity, 
twheh the commiffioners would be at leifure to receive 
them. a ales 
‘ But though the parliament was thus {upported by 
‘the voluntary offerings of the people, they were to- 
tally eclipfed by the {plendid appearance of the no- 


bility; who: flocked to the king at York. . Above || 
forty peers of the higheft rank in the kingdom at- 
tended upon Charles, among whom. was the lord- | 


keeper Littleton ; while the houfe of lords at Weft- 
minfter feldom confifted of more than fixteen mem- 
bers, and even fome of thefe were of the royal party, 
and conftantly oppofed the meafures of the commons. 
The king iffued commiffions of atray all over the 
kingdom, but the execution of them was voted trea- 
fonable by the parhament. They were, however, 
greatly aftonifhed and alarmed, when they perceived 
fo large and refpeétable a part of the kingdom had 
declared for the king. This produced a new fet of 
propofitions, on which they were willing to come to 
an agreement. Their demands were as follows: 
‘ey, That the officers of the crown, the minifters 
“of ftate, and the governors of all the ports and 
** forts of the kingdom, fhould be chofen and ap- 
«< proved of by the two houfes, or by the council in 
“the intervals of parliament. 2. That no places 
‘© fhall be given for life; but that thofe on whom 
‘they fhould be beftowed, may hold them no longer 
«© than they difcharge their duty well. 3. That the 
“two houtes, and the council, fhall name the perfon 
“ unto whom the government and education of the 
“king’s children fhall be committed. 4. That no 
marriage fhall be concluded, or treated, for any Of 
© the king’s children, without the confent of parlia- 
ment. 5. That the laws againft jefuits, and other 
““fecular priefts, and in general againft all papifts, 
&* fhall be ftrictly put inexecution, without any to- 
‘“ Jeration or difpenfation whatfoever. 6. That. the 
“*-popifh lords -be expelled from the houfe of peers, 
*¢ and their children taken from~ them, ‘in order to 
their being brought up in the protettant religion, 
“>. That fuch a reformation be made of the liturgy 
and church government, as both houfes of parlia- 
** ment, with the advice of divines, fhall advife. 
“* §. That the king fhall reft fatisfied with the method 
taken by ‘the parliament for fettling the militia. 
9. That a. ftrict alliance be entered into with the 
{tates of the United Provinces, and other neigh- 
bouring princes and ftates of the proteftant reli- 
gion, againft the pope and his adherents. 10. That 
the five impeached members be cleared by act of 
parliament, ‘and reftored to their rights, that future 
parliaments may be fecured from the confequence 
‘© of that bad example. 11. That peers made here- 
after be reftrained from fitting and voting in par- 
‘* liament, without the confent of both houfes. 12. 
That the military forces now attending the king 
“be difcharged. 13. That the lords and others of 
the privy-council, and others in offices and em- 
ployments, be removed, except fuch only as fhall 
be approved by both houfes of parliament, and 
** that the perfons made choice of to fill their places 
and employments, may be approved of by both 
houfes of parliament; and ‘that the privy counfel- 
“lors fhall take an oath for the due execution of 
their places, in fuch form as fhail be ‘approved of 
“<-by the parliament. 14. That the great affairs of 
** the kingdom fhall not be concluded nor tranfacted 
by the-advice of private men, or by any unknown 
or unfworn couniellors ; but that fuch matters as 
concern the public, and are proper for the high 
court of parliament, fhall be debated, refolved, 
and tranfacted ‘only in parliament ; and fuch as 
*¢ fhall prefume to do any thing to the contrary, fhall 
“« be referved to the cenfure and judgment-of parlia- 
«© ment; and fuch other matters of {tate as are pro- 
«per for the privy-council, fhall be debated and 
“* concluded by fuch- of the nobility and others as 


“ fhall, from time totime, be» chofen to fill that 


* 
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“¢ board, by approbation of both houfes of parlia- 
“¢ ment; and that no public att, concerning. the 
“¢ affairs of the kingdom, which is proper for the 


| & privy-council, fhall be efteemed of any validity, 


*« as proceeding from the royal authority, unlefs it 
*¢ be done with the advice and confent of the major 
‘¢ part of the council; attefted under their hands ; 
s¢ that the council fhall be limited to a certain num- 
ber, not exceeding twenty-five, nor under fifteen; 
and if any counfellor’s place happen to be vacant, 
‘¢ it fhall not be fupplied without the affent of the 
‘¢ ‘major part of the council, which choice fhall be 
*< confirmed at the next fitting of parliament,_or elfe 
* be void. 15. That the lord high-fteward of Eng- 
*< Jand, the lord high conttable, the lord chancellor, 
‘* or-keeper of the great feal, the lord treafurer, the 
lord privy-feal, the earl marfhal, the lord admiral, 
the warden of the cinque ports, the chief governor 
of Ireland, the chancellor of the exchequer, the 
‘© mafter of the wards, the feveral fecretaries of ftate, 
‘* the two chief juftices and chief baron, fhall always 
be chofen with the approbation of both houfes of 
parliament ; and in the intervals of parliament, by 
the affent of the major part of the council, in.the 
fame manner as is before expreffed in.the choice of 
counfellors, 16. ‘That ‘fuch members .of either 
houfe of parliament, as, during this. prefent parlia- 
ment, have been put out of any place or office, 
fhall either. be reftored,- or otherwile have fatisfac- 
tion upon the petition of fuch houfe of which they 
“are members. 17. That all privy-counfellors and 
judges fhall take an oath, the form whereof fhall 
be agreed upon and fettled by ‘aét.of parliament, 
* for maintaining the petition of right, and of cer- 
tain ftatutes made by this parliament, which {hall 
be mentioned by both houjes, and that an inguiry 
of all breaches and violations of thofe laws fhail 
be given in charge by the juftices of the king’s- 
bench every term, and by the judges of affize in 
their circuits, and juftices of the peace at the 
feffions, to be prefented and punithed according to 
“law. 18. “That the juftice of parliament fhall pals. 
upon all delinquents, “whether they be within the 
kingdom or in foreign parts; and that all perfons 
cited by either houle of parliament fhall appear, 
‘and abide the cenfure of parliament. 19. Thata 
general pardon fhall be granted, with fuch excep- 
tions as fhall be advifed by both houfes of par- 
liament.” 
~ Itcould not be expeéted thet thefé demands would’ 
ever be complied with. No fubjects had ever talked 
in fo high a ftrain fince Henry IH. was in the power 
of the Mountforts. They had, indeed, fo changed 
every part of the conftitution, that it fcarce retained 
any vettige of its former ftate, except the name of a 


oe 


| king at the head of a republic. “ Should I grant 
, < 


thefe demands,” faid the king in his reply, “ Imay 
be waited on bareheaded, I may have my hand 
kiffed, the title of majetty may be continued to me, 
and The king’s authority, fignified by both houfes, 
may be ftill the ftyle of your commands; I may - 
have {words and maces carricd before mz, and 
pleafe mytfelf with the fight of a crown and fceptre, 
(though even thefe twigs would not long flourith, 
when the ftock upon which they grew was dead) : 
but as to true and real power, I fhould remain but 
the outfide, but the picture, but the fign of a 
“* king.” 

Nor did Charles content himfelf with refufing the 
demands of the parliament. He retorted their-accu- 
fations with great force; and, in a very fpirited an- 
fwer, exhibited his charge againft the commons. 
“If the parliament (faid hé) had unieafonably vented 
"fuch propofitions, as the wifdom and modefty of 

their predeceflors never thought fit to offer to any 
of our progenitors ; nor we in honour, or regard to 
*¢-our legal authority, which God hath intrufted us 
with for the good of our people,’ could receive . 
«¢ without juft indignation, ‘and {uch many of their 
**propofitions are, their hopés would foon have been 
“ blafted, 
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blafted; and thofe perfons to whom offices, ho- 
nours, power, and commands were defiened, by 
fuch ill-timing their bufinefs, would Have failed 
of their expectation, not withdut a brand upon 
the attempt. Therefore) before any thing of this 
nature fhould appear, they have (certainly with 
great wifdom in the conduct of it) thought fit to 


remove a troublefome rub in their way; I mean, } 


the law; and; in order’ to undermine’ the very 
foundations of it, a new power hath been affumed, 
to interpret and declarelaws; without us, by extem- 
porary votes; without any caufe judicially before 
either houfe, (which is, in effeét, the fame thing as 
to make laws without us) orders and ofdinances 
made only by both houfes, were preffed upon 'the 
people as laws, and their obedience required to 
them: een tle 

“* Their next ftep was to erect an upftart power 
without us, in whom, and only in whom, the laws 
of this realm have placed that power; to command 
the militia. And to ptomote this defien; they 
have wreited from us our magazine and town of 
Hull, and abetted Sir John Hotham in his bare- 
faced treafon. They have preparéd and directed 
to the people ufprecedented invectives againft our 
government, to weaken, as much as lay in their 
power, our juft authority, and due efteem among 
them: they have, as injurioufly as prefumptively, 
(though we conceive by this time impudence itfelf 


‘is afhamed of it) attempted to caft upon us afper- 


fions of an unhcard of nature, as if we had favoured 
a rebellion in our own bowels, They have like- 
wife broached a new doétrine, that we are obliged 
to pafs all laws that fhall be offered to us by both 
houfes, however our judgment and confcience fhall 
be unfatisfied with them; a point of policy as pro- 
per for their prefent bufinefs, as deftrudtive to all 
our rights of parliament; and fo, with ftratige 
fhamelefsnefs, will forget a claufe ih law; ftill in 
force, made in the fecond year of Henry V. wherein 
both houfes of parliament acknowledge, that it is 
of the king’s regality to grant or deny fuch of their 
petitions \as pleafeth himfelf. They have inter- 
preted our neceffary guard, legally affembled, for 
the defence of us, and of our children’s perfons, 
againft a traitor in open rebellion, to be with intent 
to levy war againft our parliament, the thought 
whereof our very foul abbors, thereby to render us 
odious to our people. 

“< They have fo awed our good fubjects with pur- 
fuivants, long chargeable attendance, heavy cen- 
fures, and illegal imprifonments, that few of them 
durft offer.to prefent their tendernefs of our fuffer- 


ings, their own juft grievances, and their fenfe of 


thofe violations of the law, the birthright of every 


fubje&t of this kingdom, though in an humble 


petition directed to both houfes; and if any did, 
it was ftifled in the birth, called fedition, and burnt 
by the hands of the common hangman. ; 
* They have reftrained the attendance of our ofdi- 
nary houfhold fervants, and feized upon thofe fmall 
fums of money which our credit had provided to 
buy us bread, with injunétions that none fhould be 
fuffered to be returned or conveyed to us at York, 
or to any of our peers or fervants with us; fo that, 
in effect, they have blocked us up in that county. 
‘© They have filled the ears of the people with the 
noife of fears and jealoufies, thouyh taken up upon 
truft, tales of fkippers, falt fleets, and fuch like, 
in order by which alarms to prepare them to receive 
fuch impreffions as might beft advance this defign 
when it fhould be brought to maturity ; and now 
it feems they think we are fufficiently prepared for 
thefe bitter pills. We are in a handfome pofture 
to receive thefe humble defires, which probably 


are intended to make way fora fuperfetation of a 
yet higher mature; if we had not made this difco- 


very, for they do mot tell us this is all. In them 
we miuft obferve, that thefe contrivers, the better 
to advance their true ends, difguifed, as much as 
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poffible, their intentions, with a mixture of fomée 
things really to be approved by every honeft manj 
and fome which ‘were already granted by us; all 
which ate artfully blended with thofe other things 
of their main defign of ambition and private inte 
reft; in hopes that, at the firft view, every eye may 
not fo clearly difcern them in their proper colours.” 
The {word of civil difcord was now drawh; and 
both parties made preparations for deciding by it the 
dreadful conteft. Hambden, Whitlocke, Mainyard; 
Grimftone, St. John; and Selden; accepted of the 
parliament’s commiffions; tinder the ordinance of mi- 
litia; but the great weight of landed intereft declared 
for the king. Charles was furnifhed by ‘his queen 
with money; which fhe had borrowed upon her jewels; 
but the parliament had a much furer refowrce in pub- 
lic credit, wpon which great fums were raifed by way 
of loan; and fmall fkirmifhes paffed between the 
royal and pathamentary parties in different parts’ of 
England, . a pet 
The houfe of peers had hitherto thewn 4 fpirit be- 
coming fo auguft a body. Butthe greater number of the 
lords were now with the king; fome of them were re= 
duced by the authority of Effex; and the leading mem: 
bers of the commons; fomé were intimidated by the 
danget to which their perfons were expofed by the ins 
folence of the populace ; fome by the threats of the 
commons to annihilate their order ; fome were influ! 
enced by refentment;-and fome by principle; fo that 
upon the whole there was nota party fufficient, in their 
houfe, to ftem the dreadful torrent that was now 
ready torufhupon the conftitution. The venérable ear! 
of Briftol, difdaining the ignoble motives of refents 
ment for the ufuage he had met with from the king, 
in a very pathetic, but ineffectual fpeech, expofed the 
impending calamities of England, and exhorted them 
toconclude a peace with the king on honourable terms: 
But his advice; however prudent and falutary; pro- 
duced not the defired effect, the parliament were de- 
termined to pufh the advantage they enjoyed over the 
king to the utmoft extremity. Hollis; by order of the 
houfe of commons, demanded at the bar of the lords; 
the names of thofe peers who had refufed to comply 
with the ordinance for the militia, and made an.unge= 
nerous ufe of the difcovery. The names of thofé as 
were known to be well affected to the king were pub- 
lithed; by which means they were infulted by the po- 
pulace, and could not attend their duty in parliament 
without being expofed to the utmoft dangers while 
thofe who had the courage to join his majefty were 
branded with the opprobrious titleof * betrayers of the 


, liberties of their country.” The ¢ommons likewife 


voted, that all horfes fent to the north, without an 
order from the parliament, fhould be feized and fecu- 
red, At the fame time they voted nine of the lords 


| incapable of ever again fitting iu parliament. 


The laft refolution produced a furprizing alacrity 
among the nobility now with the king. They figned 
a paper, ‘that they would obey no orders or com- 
mands whatever; but fuch as were warranted by'the 
known laws of the land, that they would defend the 
king’s perfon, crown, and dignity; together with his 
majefty’s juft and legal prerogative, againft all per- 
fons and power whatfoever; that they would detend 
the true proteftant religion; eftablifhed by the law of 
the land, the lawful liberties of the fubject of En- 
gland, and the juft privileges of his majefty, and both 
houfes of parliament; and that they would obey no 
rule; order, or ordinance whatfoever, that had not 
the royal affent.”? Animated by thefe affuranctes of 
fupport, Charles having collected a few forces; ad- 
vanced to the fouthward ; andj; on his arrival at Not- 
tingham,. he erected his royal ftandard; the open fig- 
nal of difcord and civil war thoughout the nation. 

Never perhaps was quarrel more unequal than that 
between the two contending parties; when Charles 
erected his ftandard; almoft every advantage lay 
againft the royal caufe. The parliament were matters 
of the royal revenues, the fleet, the fea-ports, and 
all the magazines of arms and amunition. The kiig 
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was deftitute of almoft every advantage: He had nei- 
ther atms nor amunition except what belonged to the 
trained bands in the counties favourable to his inte- 
re(t, and a fmall fupply fent him by his queen from 
Holland. It is therefore no wonder that the parlia- 
ment entertained the moft fovereign contempt for all 
the efforts they imagined the king was capable of ma- 
king in fupport of his prerogative; many imagined 
that he would not even attempt to make any refiftance, 
but muft at laft yeild to the pretenfions, however 
enormous, of the two houfes. To this perfuafion 
Charles owed his fafety. Even after his ftandard was | 
erected, the danger of a civil war was not, in general, 
apprehended ; nor was'it imagined he would have the 
imprudenceto engage his implacable enemies, and ren- 
der his own condition ftill more defperate, by oppo- 
fing a force fo greatly fuperior to his own, Thefe ; 
hopes were confirmed by the low condition of his ar- 
my, if indeed his few forces deferved that name, 
when he appeared at Nottingham. His train of artil- 
lery, though far from being large, he had been ob- 
liged to leave behind him at York, for want of horfes 
to draw it. Thetroops ot the parliament, confifting 
of above fix thoufand men, well armed and well 
appointed, lay at Northampton, under the command 
of the ear! of Effex, within a few days march of 
him, and feemed to threaten him with inevitable 
deftruétion. . 

Charles himfelf was alarmed at his melancholy 
fituation, and determined to make one more effort 
for concluding a peace with his parliament, He 
accordingly fent a meflage to the two houfes, by the 
earls of Southampton and Dorfet, Sir John Cul- 
pepper, and Sir William Uvedale. He propofed to 
open a negotiation. immediately, in order to conclude 
a treaty of peace. He affured them, that nothing 
on his part fhould be wanting to advance the true 
proteftant religion, oppofe popery and fuperftition, 
fecure the laws of the kingdom, confirm all the juft 
power and privileges of parliament, and render both 
king and' people happy. ‘* Bring with you (added he) 
“ as firm refolutions to do your duty, and let all our 
* people join with us in our prayers to Almighty 
God, for his bleffing upon this work.” 

Charles then, in a very pathetic manner, difclaimed 
all intention of injuring the liberties of his people; 
and laid the guilt at the door of the parliament, if 
they refufed his offers. But the commons, inftead of 
joining with the king in his’ propofals for reftoring 
the public tranquillity, reproached him with having 
erected his royal ftandard, and refufed to open any 
negotiation, unlefs he would recall all his proclama- 
tions publifhed againft them. Even this anfwer did 
not exafperate Charles to make ufe of any indecent 
expreffions; he offered to take down his ftandard, 
and recall his proclamations, provided they would 
recall the papers they had publifhed againft him and 
his friends. This was abfolutely refufed; they 
would agree to no terms, unlefs he would immedi- 
ately take down his ftandard, and recall his procla- 
mations, without their acting a reciprocal part. But 
this negotiation, unfuccefsful as it was, did Charles | 
the greateft fervice. The parliament had treated the 
king’s meflengers with the utmoft indignity; they 
had not even paid the common civility to their. per- 
fons. At the {ame time, they ordered all their officers 
to repair to their refpective pofts immediately, and 
publifhed the following declaration to vindicate their 
conduct, 

“< Whereas his majefty, in his meffage, requires, 
that the parliament fhould revoke their declara- | 
tions againft fuch perfons as had affifted his ma- 
‘¢ jefty in this unnatural war againft his kingdom, 
‘* it is this day ordered and declared by the lords and 
commons, that the arms which they have been 
* forced to take up, for the prefervation of the par- 
« jiament, the religion, the laws, and the liberties of 
* the kingdom, fhail not be laid down till his majefty 
** fhall withdraw his protection from fuch. perfons as 
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have been voted by both houfes to be delinquents, 
and fhall leave them to the juttice of the parlia- 
ment, to be proceeded with according to their de- 
merits; tothe end, that both this and’ fucceeding 
generations may take warning, how they incur the 
like heinous crimes; and alfo to the end that thofe 
great. charges and damages, wherewith all the com- 
monwealth have been burthened fince his majefty’s 
departure from the parliament, may be borne by 
the delinquents and other malignant and difaffected 
perfons ; and that all his majetty’s good and well- 
affected fubjects, who by loan of monies, or other- 
wife at their charge, have affifted the, common- 
wealth, or fhall in like manner hereafter affift the 
commonwealth in time of extreme danger, may be, 
repaid all fums of money lent by them for thofe 
purpofes, out of the eftates of the faid celinquents, 
and of the malignant and difaffected party in- the 
kingdom.” 

This declaration, together with feveral other papers 


that pafled between the king and his parliament, 
turned the tide of popular affection itrongly in tavour 
of the king: . This was perceived by the parliament, 
and rendered them cautious. of offering vioience to 
their fovereion ; and, perhaps, to this fingle confide- 
ration the king owed. his prefent fatety, which was 
now confidered as fo precarious, that Sir Jacob Aftley, 
whom the king had appointed major-general of -his 
army, told him, that he could not give him aflurance 
but he might be taken out of his bed, fhould the re- 
bels make a brifk attempt for that purpole. 
therefore determined to leave Nottingham and the 
king accordingly began his march for Shrewfbury, 
the moft convenient town in England for the rendez- 
vous..of his army.. Every. hour during: his march 
added confiderable acceffions. to his ftrength, the © 
people flocking from all parts to join the royal {tan- 
dard. On his arrival at Wellington, Charles ordered 
his army to be drawn up, ranged in feveral divifions 
under proper officers, and his military orders to be 
| publifhed at the head of each regiment. . This being 
finifhed, Charles addrefied his army-in 
terms : 


Tt was 


the following 


*< Gentlemen, , 
“* You have heard thofe orders read-;. it is. your 
part, in your feveral places, to obferve them exactly. 
The time cannot be long before we come to action, 
therefore you have the more reafon to be careful’ 
and.I muft tell you, I fhall be very fevere in, the 
punifhing of thote, of what condition foever, who 
fhall tranigrefs thefe inftructions. I cannot duipeét 
your courage and refolution ;. your con{cience and 
your loyalty have brought you hither, to ight for 
your religion, your king, and the laws of the land: 


- You fhall meet with no enemies but traitors, moft 


of them brownifts, anabaptifts, and atheifts; fuch 
who defire to deftroy both church and ftate, and 
who have already condemned you to ruin for being 
loyal to us. That you may fee what ule 1mean to 
make of your valour, if it pleafe God. to: bleis us 
with fuccefs, I have'thought fit to publith my re: 
folution to you, in a proteftation, which, when you 
have heard me make, you will believe you cannot 
fight in a better quarrel; in which I promifeé to 
live and die with you. | ) 
“© I do promife, in the prefence of Almighty God, 
and as I hope for his bleffing and protection, that 
I will, to the utmoft of my power, defend and 
maintain the true reformed proteftant. religion; 
eftablifhed in the church of England, and by the 
grace of God, in the fame will live and die. 

“< I defire to govern by all the known laws of the 
land; and that the liberty and property of the 
fubjeét may be preferved by them with.the fame 
care as my ownjuft rights. And if it pleafe God, 
by: his bleffing upon this army, raifed for my ne- 
ceffary defence, to preferve me from the prefent 
rebellion; I do folemnly and faithfully promife, 


in the fight of God, to maintain.the juft privileges - 
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«and freedom of parliament, and to govern to the 
‘© utmoft of my power by the known laws. of the 
«* kingdom ;.and particularly to obferve inviolably 
“« the laws to which I have. given ‘my confent 
‘in this parliament. In the mean while, if this 
“ tine of war, and thegreat neceflity to which I am 
‘* now driven to, beget,any violation of Jaw, I hope 
“ it will be imputed; by God and man, to the authors. 
‘* of this war, and not to me, who have fo earneftly 
** Jaboured for the prefervatioh of the peace of the 
« kingdom, 

* When I willingly fail in thefe particulars,, I 
‘ fhall expect no aid or relief from man, nor ,pro- 
* tection trom above, Butin this refolution, J hope 
‘*\ for the chearful affiftance of all good men, and am 
** confident of the bleffing of heaven.” 

This,{peech and proteftation produced amazing 
effects, The whole army was animated with frefh 
{pirits ; they promifed to live and die with their fo- 
vereign; they now confidered him not only as the 
father, but the guardian of his country. His caufe 
became fo popular, that the town of Shrewfbury 
declared in his favour, by which he acquired a,com- 
munication with all North Wales, and other places 
beyond the Severn, The king had now learned in 
the ichool of adverfity, the ufeful leffons of complai- 
fance, affability, and other popular arts, which he 
practifed with infinite fuccels; He erected a mint at 
Shrewfbury, and the nobility and gentry of his party 
poured in money and plate with as much zeal, tho’ 
not in fuch large quantities; as the. Londoners. had 
done to the parliament. He had ftooped to many 
other meafures, which nothing but his neceflities 
could juftify, for raifing money; and his troops were 
as regularly paid, as thofe of the-parliament, and as 
little burthenfome to the country. The people were 
charmed. to fee the alteration made in the king, with 
regard to his addrefs and behaviour. In all his ex- 
curfions and marches, he repeated to his people his 
tendernefs for their laws and liberties, and his refolu- 
tion rather to die than infringe them. This behavi- 
our gained the hearts of the populace; they flocked 
to his ftandard, and his army now amounted to ten 
thoufand men, 

At the firft appearance of the commotions in Eng- 
land, the two princes Rupert and Maurice, fons to 
the unfortunate Palatine, offered their fervice to the 
king, and the former now commanded a body of 
horfe, which had been detached to Worcefter, in 
order to watch the motions of Effex, who was then 
on his march towards that city. Rupert had hardly 
reached, Worcefter, before. he faw a body of the 
enemy’s cavalry approaching the gates. He imme- 
diately attacked them with the utmoft fury. The 
difpute was very obftinate, till colonel Sandys, who 
commanded the parliament’s detachment, being mor- 
tally wounded, they gave way, and were totally 
routed by the royal party. This action, though in- 
confiderable in itfelf, tended greatly to raife the f{pi- 
rits of the king’s forces, and acquired prince Rupert 
a confiderable {hare of reputation. 

It was now determined to march to meet the par- 
__liament’s army, and if poffible decide the quarrel by 

a general battle. The royal forces were commanded 
by the earlof Lindefey, who had ferved many years 
in the Low Countries with great applaufe: prince 
Rupert commanded the horfe: Sir Jacob Aftley the 
foot: Sir Arthur Afton the dragoons: Sir John 
Heydon the artillery: and lord Bernard Stuart a troop 
of guards. Lord Clarendon.tells that the eftate and 


revenues of this fingle troop, was at leaft equal to that - 


_ Of all the lords and commons, who remained in the 
parliament at Weftminfter.. Nor will this appear 
improbable when it is confidered, that both houtes 
_ were now remarkably thin; the commons often vot- 
ing matters of the greateft moment, when not more 
than forty-five or fifty members fat in the houfe. 
The king left Shrewfbury on the twelfth of Oéto- 
ber, and in order to bringon a battle with the army 
of Effex, purfued his march towards the capital with 
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great expedition, This alarmed the parliament fo 
much, that they fent repeated expreffes to their gene. 
ral, to {top the progrefs of the royal army. Effex 
obeyed with relu€tance. He was very unwilling to 
begin 4 war} which threatened the deftruétion of his: 
country ; but at laft determinedto obey the orders 
of his mafters. Though the two armies were not 
above twenty miles diftant when the king left Shrewf- 
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, bury, yet neither had intelligence of their approach; 


till they were within fix miles of one another. 

The king’s army Jay in the neighbourhood of 
Banbury, and that of the parliament at Keinton, in 
Warwickfhire. In the night of the twenty-fecond 
of October, Charles received intelligence from prince 
Rupert, that the enemy was approaching} and early 
the next morning the king repaired to the top of 
Edge-hill, fully refolved to give them battle, and 
fhewed himfelf as ready to expofe his perfon as any 
private officer in the whole army. As both parties 
feemed equally forward for an engagement, the fore- 
noon was {pent in drawing up both armies, in which 
the king was the lefs expeditious, as fome of his foot 
were not yet come up, and his fituation was fuch, 
that he could not be attacked without great difad- 
vantage, . ? 

The right wing of the parliament’s army. was 
compofed of a confiderable body of troops; which 
lined fome hedges, and. two bodies of horfe, drawn 
up near the town of Keinton. The left wing was 
compofed of a {trong body of foot and a: thoufand 
horfe, commandetl by Ramfay, a Scotch officer ; 
and the center, which was defigned as a body of res 
ferve, by Sir William Balfour; under the earl of 
Bedford, general.of the horfe. Effex himfelf re- 
folved to charge in perfon at the head of a regiment 
of foot. : 

The right wing of the royal army was Commanded 
by prince Rupert, the left by general Wilmot; and 
the center by Sir John Biron: ‘The king intended to 
have fcattered fome proclamations among the parlia: 
ment army, offering his pardon to fuch officers and 
foldiers as fhould join his forces; but this prudent 
meafure was negieéted ; and the old eat] of Lindefey 
was fo affected at the heat and animofity of the young 
officers; that he declared, “he did not look upon 
himfelf as a general, but would die as a private 
colonel, with a pike in his and, at the head of his 
Own regiment.” 

Sir Faithful Fortefcue; who had levied a bedy of 
horfe to ferve againft the rebels in Ireland; had been 
obliged to ferve in the parliamentary army, and was 
now potted in the left wing; but he no fooner  per- 
ceived prince Rupert advancing, than ordering. his 
troop to diicharge their piftols in the ground, he 
joined the royal detachment. This incident, toge- 
ther with the furious charge of the prince; ftruck the 
whole left wing with contternation ; they gave a very 
diforderly fire, and were broken, ‘routed, and driv n 
off the field by prince Rupert, who purfued them 
above two miles, forgetting that he carried with him 
the flower of the royal army, and thereby expofed 
the king and the remaining part of his forces to the 
moft imminent danger. The right wing of the par- 
liament’s army had no better fuccefs. Chafed from 
their ground by lord Wilmot and Sir Robert Afton, 
they.alfo took to flight. The action had hitherto 
been chiefly among the-horfe, the foot on both fides 
were pretty entire, and fought with great courage; 


‘The forces of Effex made their chief efforts againft 


the king’s ftandard, which was carried by Sir Ed- 
ward Verney, and bravely defended by the royalifts ; 
but their principal attack was againft the divifion 
commanded by Sir William Stapleton. It was here 
the error committed in drawing up the king’s forces 
was perceived, For though the body of referve un- 
der Sir John Biron had now advanced and joined in 
the attack againft the artillery of Effex; and were on 
the point of taking it; yet Balfout’s referve was {till 
entire, and advanced to the relief of the artillery juft 
at the time when Stapleton was going to a ha . 
da 
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Had prince Rupert, or gevieral Wilniot, returned at 
this critical moment, the victory had been’ ‘complete, 
and perhaps a final period put to the'civil war; but 
both thefe commanders were at a great diftance, and 
the difpute was now very unfavourable to the king. 
For Baltour’s divifion charged him in flank and reat 
with fo much fury, that the earl of Lindefey, fight- 
ing on foot at the head of his regiment, was mortally 
wounded, the royal ftandard was taken, and fome of 
the king’s cannon nailed up. + ya 

Charles, attended by his two fons, was, during 
this furious engagement, in’ the center of his own 
foot, but a little removed from the hotteft part of the 
fervice ; but upon Balfour’s breaking in, his perfon 
was in the moft imminent danger, and he fent the two 
princes back to the hill, which they reached with 
fome difficulty. The duke of Richmond, the earl 
of Dorfet, and feveral other noblemen, kept by his 
perfon; and it was here that Charles had the firft 
opportunity of fhewing his perfonal courage. For 
drawing his fword, and advancing to attack the enemy, 
his foldiers were fo animated by the example of their 
king, that they returned to the charge with more fury 
than ever; the royal ftandard was retaken, and the 
enemy in their turn obliged to give ground. Rupert 
at the head of his horfe, now returned from the unfea- 
fonable purfuit, and the battle affumed all the ap- 
pearances of beginning afrefh. The prince faw with 
altonifhment, that every thihg bore the appearance 
of a defeat inftead of a victory ; but his troops were 
fatisfied with carnage, and could not be prevailed 
upon to renew the attack. The two armies faced 
each other for fome time, but neither of them fhewed 
courage fufficient’ for a new battle. All night they 
jay upon theirarms; and the next morning perceived 
themielves in fight of each other; but neither’ gene- 
ral nor foldier fhewed any difpofition .to renew the 
fight. Effex firft drew off his forces, and retired to 
Warwick. The king returned to his former quar- 
ters. The lofs was greateft on the fide of the parlia- 
ment; and near five thoufand men were found dead 
on the field of battle. On the king’s fide the earl of 
Lindefey, lord Aubigny, and Sir Edmund Verney, 

the king’s ftandard-bearer, were flain in the aétion; 
and the lord Willoughby, Sir Thomas: Lunsford, 
Sir William Vavafor, and Sir Edward Stradling taken 
prifoners. Among the parliamentarians, the lord St. 
John, and colonel Effex, one of their beft officers, 
were killed, and Sir William Effex, father to the 
colonel of the fame name, was taken prifoner. The 
coach of the earl of Effex, with fome of his papers 
and his wagggons, fell into the hands of the royal- 
ifts, 

Such was the iffue of the battle of Keinton or 
Edge-hill, the firft aétion of confequence that hap- 
pened between the contending parties; and though 
neither could boaft of any remarkable advantage, it 
occafioned a general confternation in the kingdom. A 
civil war was known in England only by reading or 
tradition ; the inhabitants were not yet habituated to 
confider one another as enemies in the field, nor to 
think it their duty to plunge their fwords in the 
breafts of their friends, their neighbours, their ‘rela- 
tions, their brothers, and their parents ; for fuch are 
the horrors entailed upon civil war. Both parties 
therefore fhuddered at dipping their hands in the 
blood of their countrymen; but when the firft 
dreadful effay was over, all ties of nature ‘and duty 
were forgotten ; all relations, however tender, difap- 
peared; they. wantoned in floods of cruelty, and 
iported upon the wrecks of their country. » The dif- 
pofitions of both parties were fo violent, that it was 
almoft impoffible for any man to. remain neuter, 
without expofing himfelf and his family to inevitable 
ruin. Many had joined the parliament merely from 
a received opinion, that the king was utterly incapa- 
ble of making even a fhew of refiftance, and mutt be 
obliged, without effufion of blood, to comply with 
their demands, But when they faw him joined by 
thofe, who had lately appeared at the head of the 
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moft forward oppofers of whatever was ufurped, or 
even doubtful in the prerogative; when they faw him _ 
furrounded by a f{plendid court, and retain all the 
forms of laws and juftice ; when they faw the nobleft 
blood in England offered to be fhed in his defence, 
and his own perfon expofed at the head of the army 
with as much appearance of refolution, as that of a 
common foldier of fortune; they began to imagine 
they had been too hafty in their choice, and to repent 
of their precipitateengagements: but they had gone 
too far to retract, and were obliged to ftand or fall 
by the party they had embraced; thinking that the 
king, whatever profeffions he might make, never 
could pardon the provocations he had received, 

When prince Rupert firft attacked the left wing of 
the parliamentary army, and put the whole divifion 
to flight, fome of fugitives flying toa great diftance 
from the field of battle, carried the news of a total 
defeat, and {truck the whole city and parliament with 
terror and difmay. Even Lenthall, the tpeaker of 
the houfe of commons, advifed the members to be 
early in their application to the king for a general 
peace. A few days after this panic was diffipated by 
the arrival of a more juft account: and then the par- 
hament pretended to have gained a complete viétory. 
But this was flying from one extreme to the other ; 
for though the principal advantage the! king could 
boaft was that of the furrender of Banbury, yet he 
was undoubtedly the victor, becsufe the earl of 
Effex firft drew off his army, and left him mafter of 
the field of battle. 

Charles, after refrefhing his troops, and placing 
a garrifon in Banbury, continued his march to Ox- 
ford, the only place in his,dominions at his devotion. 
But as the weather~ ftill:continued favourable, the 
royal army was not fuffered to remain idle. One 
Martin had been appointed governor of Reading by 
the parliament, who had confiderably augmented the 
fortifications of the town. A. party of horfe was 
therefore detached to make an attempt upon the 
place, which was thought of great importance. At 
their approach both the governor and garrifon were 
feized with a panic, and fled with the utmoft preci- 
pitation to London, fo that the royal detachment en- 
tered the town without oppofition. This remarkable 
fuccefs induced Charles tomarch his whole army to 
Reading ; and to form the defign of approaching the 
capital itfelf. 

Alarmed at the king’s progrefs, and the confe-- 
quences that might enfue if his army fhould reach 
the city, the commons fent an exprefs to the earl of 
Effex, ordering him to march with the utmoft expe- 
dition to London. He obeyed the order, and-was 
received by both houfes as a conqueror ;_prefented by 
the parliament with five thoufand pounds, the houte 
declaring, ‘‘ that they were infinitely obliged to the 
** faid earl, for the great and acceptable fervice he 
had done the commonwealth, and that they fhould 
be ready on all occafions to exprefs the due fenfe 
they have of his merit, by affifting and protecting 
him, and all others under his command, with 
their lives and fortunes, to the utmoft of their 
power ; that this fhould remain upon record in 
both houfes of parliament for a mark of honour 
to his perfon, name and family, and for a monu- 
ment of his fingular virtue to all pofterity.” 

But notwithftanding this compliment to Effex, 
feveral of the moft powerful perfons in the parlia- 
ment were diffatisfied with the great powers with 
which he was inveited ; and were very defirous of 
preventing any farther effufion of human blood, if. 
an equitable accommodation could be obtained. 
They were perfuaded that: the king would have no 
objection to enter into a treaty with the parliament, 
if he could procure the fafety of his friends, who 
had ina manner been profcribed by both houfes, 
But in this perhaps they were miftaken. All the 
prifons, feveral of the halls, and other large houfes 
in London, were filled with thofe the parliament 
termed delinquents, among whom were fome of the 
aldermen 
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aldermen both above and below the chair, and many 
of the richeft citizens. Thefe commitments had been 
made with all the infolence of power; and the goods; 
money, and houfes of the delinquents, had been 
feized, in as arbitrary a manner as any ad of authority 
ever committed by the king. «The delinquents were 
not only punifhed before convi€tion, but upon’ the 
flichteft {ufpicions: Thele arbitrary proceedings 
could not fail of alarming every perfon of fenfe and 
reflection’; and peace now appeared to be a very de- 
firable object... The parliament had difcharged many 
fufpected officers and foldiers; who not having an 
opportunity of joining the royal army; continued in. 
the neighbourhood of London, ‘and were perpetually 
forming. cabals again{ft the parhament, As it was 
impoffible. to prevent their correfpondehce with the 
king’s friends, ‘Charles conceived great hopes of their 
affiitance; and this motive induced him ‘to continue 
his march towards the capital. Previous to his leav- 
ing Reading, he fent a proclamation of pardon to the 
cities of London and Weftminfter ; but this the par- 
liament ordered the fheriffs to reprefs, the moft effec- 
tual method they could have taken to-render it uni- 
verfally known. At the fame time, Sir Peter Killi- 
grew was fent with a petition to his majefty, for fix- 
ing fome place near London, where ‘he might refide, 
while the negotiations for a peace were carrying on. 
Charles fhewed great readinefs: to embrace the offer, 
named Windfor as the place for carrying on the con- 
ferences, and defired that the parliament’s garrifon 
might be removed, and his own troops admitted into 
that caftle. 

In the meantime, Effex ordered fix thoufand of 
his army to march to Kingfton, that they might be 
in readinefs to advance to Hounflow, to ftop the pro- 
grefs of the royal army, provided they continued 
their march towards London; and fent feveral of his 
beft regiments to Brentford, where they threw up 
fome works, while another ftrong detachment filed 
off towards Acton. 

Killigrew having received his majefty’s anfwer, im- 
mediately fet out for Londor; -but‘on their reaching 
Brentford, and finding it full of foldiers, he f{trongly 
reprefented to Effex, that he feared his advancing fo 
far from the city. might prove an obftacle to the 


peace ; but Effex took no notice of it. He, how- | 


ever, on his arrival at Weltminfter, prevailed with 
the parliament to write a letter to the king, intimat- 
ing their defire that a ceffation of arms fhould take 
place between the two armies. The active prince 
Rupert was perpetually fcouring the country at the 
head of his cavaliers, He well knew that the fecret 
intention, of Charles was, if poffible, to march to 

- London; and forefaw it would be very difficult, if 
not impoffible, to effect it, if Effex had time fufi- 
cient to complete his difpofitions. It is. fufficiently 
evident, that the commons themfelves never meant, 
that their petition for peace fhould imply a ceffation 
of arms; becaufe they thought it neceflary to make 
the ceffation a feparate aét, which they had difpatched 
to Charles by Sir-Peter Killigrew. While that gen- 
tleman was pofting with it to! the king’s head quar- 
ters, then at Colebrook, prince Rupert attacked the 
parliament’s regiments and works at Brentford with 
the utmoft fury; and notwithftanding they made a 
noble refiftance, they were all cut of, wounded, or 
taken prifoners, and the prince remained .mafter of 
the town. Inthe heat of this a¢tion, Killigrew ar- 
rived, with the letter for a ceffation of arms in his 
pocket, and immediately informed Effex of the pur- 
port of his meflage. Effex would not fuffer hum to 
proceed any farther, and made the neceffary difpofi- 
tions for aéting on the defenfive, till he could receive 
reinforcements from London. 

Charles now moved with his whole army t> Brent- 
ford; while the city marched its trained bands in 
excellent order, to join the earl of Effex, who now 
‘determined to fight the royal army. The parliamen- 
tary forces amounted to twenty-four thoufand fight- 
ing men, 
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‘few hours, 


befides detachments confifting of cight. 
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thoufand more; which might have been recalled in a 
few h Effex. was likewife poffeffed of a. com- 
plete train of artillery; which he drew up in a Jane 
between Turnham Green and Hammerimith. -. His 
van confifted of Stapleton’s and)Goodwyn’s. regi- 
ments of horfe. His main body and referve were 
compofed of his infantry, intermixed, with the; city 
trained bands... His cavalry.formed the wings; the 
left extending towards the Thames, and the right to- 
wards Aéton. A council of war being held, it was 
propofed by fome of the officers, that the. party ly- 
ing at Kingfton fhould advance towards Hounflow ; 
thatitwo of the beft regiments of horfe fhould defile 
off towards A¢ton. and that, upon. a fignal givens 
Effex, at the head of the main body, fhould advance 
in front; by which means the king’s army would be 
attacked atone and the fame time in front, flank; 
and rear. But none of the principal. officers were 
for putting the fuccefs of the war upon the iflue of .a 
fingle battle ; becaufe if they gained the victory, the 
conftitution muft be deftroyed); if they were: de: 
feated, both themfelves, theit friends, the. city: of 
London; and the caufe of liberty itfelf,;, muft be;left 
to the mercy of ‘an incenfed fovereign, and a furious 
army; iE ffex; however; thought that fore art was 
neceffary inorder to fupport his cefign of not com: 
ing to a general engagement. It was urged, that the 
intended’ detachments would fo greatly weaken. the 
center of the army, that the king might eafily force 
his:paffage, andget between them» and London, be: 
fore: either the fank or rear of his army could. be 
attacked, efpecially as'it was known with what irre- 
fiftible fury prince: Rupert charged at the head of his 
cavaliers.. It was therefore refolved not to venture a 


‘battle; that the three thoufand men lying at King- 


fton fhould immediately ‘march to London, wheré 
their, appearance was highly neceffary to. allay. a 
ftrong ferment that now appeared in favour of his 
majefty; and that.the detachment at Acton fhould 
rejoin the main body. Both armies continued to face 
each other for fome time, and feveral {mall fkirmifhes 


| happened between the advanced parties, but nothing 


material occurred. At laft they both retired; the 
king to Colebrook, and: Effex,to London. 

Soon after, the parliament fent the following mef- 
fage tothe king; for the principal men in the citys 
weary of fupporting the enormous expence of the 
army, were very. defirous of an accommodation. 

<¢’ May, it pleafe your majefty, 
“¢ Tris humbly defired by both houfes of, parlia- 
ment, that your majefty will, be pleated to return 
to your parliament, with your: royal, not your 
martial attendants ; to the end that religion, laws, 
*¢ and liberties, may be fettled and fecured by their 
advice; finding, by alate and fad accident, that 
your majefty is environed by fome fuch countel- 
lors, as rather perfuade a defperate divifion, than 
a joining and good agreement with your parlia- 
ment and people: and we fhall,be: ready to give 
your majefty affurances of fuch fecurity as may be 
for your honour, and the fafety of your royal 
‘¢ perfon.” rior 

Befides this meffage, petitions were now drawing - 
up by the cities of London and Weftmintter for a 
peace, which fo greatly alarmed the violent party in 
the houfe of commons, that they were ordered to be 
difcontinued. Thefe diforders, and the difficulties 
to which the commons were now reduced for raifing 
the neceflary fupplies, encouraged Charles; in antwer 
to their late addrefs, to tell them, ‘ That he hoped 
all his good fubjects would look upon that meflage 
with indignation, as intended; by thé contrivers of it; 
to treat him with contempt; and defigned, by that 
malignant party, of whom he had fo often com- 
plained, as a wall of {eparation between his majefty 
and his people: that he had often’ toid therh the rea- 
fons that induced him ‘to leave his capital, from 
which indeed he was driven, and, had often com- 
plained, that the greater part of his peers, and of 
the members of the houfe of commons, could ‘not, 
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with fafety to their perfons, fit and vote freely among 
then; but were debarred, by violent and artful prac- 
tices, of thofe privileges which ‘their birthrights, and 
the crutt repofed in theny by their conftituents; juftly 
gave them: that'thé whole kingdom knew an army 
was raifed, under pretence of orders of both houfes; 
(an ufurpation never before heard of in any age) 
which army had purfued his majefty in his own king- 
dom; given him battle at Kienton ; and now thete 
rebels being recruited, and poffeffed of London, he 
was courteoufly invited to return to his parliament, 
that is, into the power of that army. 

“That fince the traiterous endeavours of thefe 
defperate men could not fnatch the crown from his 
head; it being defended by the providence of God, 
and the affections and loyalty of his good {ubjects, 
they had requefted him to deliver it up, and put-his 
own life, together with the lives, liberties, and for- 
tunes of all ‘his good fubjeéts, into their mercilefs 
hands: that he thought proper to give no other an- 
fwer'to that part oftheir petition, but as he imputed 


not that affront'to both his houfes of parliament, nor 
to the major part of thofe who were then prefent 
there, but to that dangerous party which his majefty . 


and the kingdom mutt deteft, fo hé would not take 
advantage of it: that if they would really: purfue 
the courfe their petition delivered at Colebrook 
pointed out, he would perform all he then promited , 
whereby the hearts of his diftreffed fubjects might be 
raifed by the hopes of peace, without which neither 
religion, the laws, nor the liberties of the kingdom, 
could be fettled and ‘fecured-” 
A. negotiation was, however, opened at Oxford ; 
and the earl of Northumberland, with four members 
of the lower houfe, repaired thither as commiffioners. 
In this treaty the king ftrenuoufly infifted on the re- 
eftablifhment of the crown in its legal powers, and 
on the reftoration of his conftitutional prerogative. 
The parliament {till required new conceffions, and’ a 
farther abridoment of legal authority, as amore 


effectual remedy to'their fears and jealoufies. Finding, 


the king fupported by more forces, and a greater 


party than they had ever imagined, they feemingly | 
abated fomewhat of the exorbitant conditions they | 
had formerly claimed; but their demands were ftill 


too.great for an equal treaty. Befides other articles, 
to which a complete victory alone could entitle them, 
they.required the king, in exprefs.terms, to abolifh 
epifcopacy ; a demand which they had only infinuated 
before ; and defired that all other ecclefiaftical con- 
troverfies fhould be determined by their aflembly of 
divines. They alfo defired the king to acquiefee in 
their fettlement of the militia, and to confer on their 
adherents the entire authority of the fword.. And in 
anfwer to the king’s propofal, that his magazines, 
towns, forts, and fhips, fhould be reftored to him ; 
the parliament required, that they fhould be put into 
fuch hands ‘as they could confide in. And having 
now, in the eye of the law, been guilty of treafon 
in levying war againft their fovereign, their fears and 
jealoufies .muft, on that account, have multiplied 
extremely, and have rendered their perfonal fafety 
{till more incompatible ‘with the authority of the 
monarch. The conferences therefore proceeded no 
farther than. the firft demand, and the parliament’s 
commiffioners returned fuddenly to London. 

Befides the military operations between the princi- 
pal armies, which lay in the heart of England, each 
county, each town, and almoft each family, was di- 
vided within itfelf ; and the moft violent'convulfions 
fhook the whole kingdom. ‘The two noblemen in 
the north, on whom Charles principally relied, were 
the earls of Newcaftle and Cumberland, The latter 
foon refigned his command, but the former affociated 
with the northern counties,» where the inhabitants 
were well difpofed to join the royal party; and on 
account of their being fituated near the borders of 

Scotland, were much better provided with arms than 
the other parts of the kingdom. | Newcaitle there- 
fore {oon raifed an army of eight thoufand men, but 
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fo pompoully divided, and fubdivided into regiments; 


{quadrons, and companies, that it appeared to.confitt 
of thrice'the number... The chief adherents to the 
parliament, among whom were the lord Fairfax, and 
his fon Sir Thomas Fairfax; were proclaimed traitors; 
Lord Fairfax had received a commiffion to command 
the parliament’s forces in Yorkfhire ; but perceiving 
the people in general. were prepoffefled in favour of 
the king, he was obliged to act only on the defenfive; 
He attempted to preyent the earl of Newcaftle from 
paffing the river Tees, but his detachment was over: 
powered, and Neweaftle marched direttly to York; 
where he was received in triumph by Sir Fhomas 
Glemham, the deputy governor. , During thefe trans 
factions, the queen and Goring landed: at Burlington= 
bay, with a confiderable.quantity of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and fome money, The king’s affairs in the 
north were now ina profperous condition... He had 
aftrong garrifon in Newcaftle. The regiments that 
were raifed againft him in Richmondfhire and Cleve: 
land had difbanded of themfelves: Theearl of New 
caftle had garrifoned Newark, in Nottinghamfhire, 


| A detachment from his army, under the command of 


Mr. Cavendifh, had -made themfelyes -mafters.. of 
Grantham, in Lincolnthire, and taken three hundred 
prifoners, with all their arms and ammunition, i 

A family difference had, for fome time, fubfitted 
between the houfes of Huntingdon and Stamford + 


and colonel Haftings, a younger brother’ of: the. 


former, had oppofed with fuccefs, in Leicefterthire, 
the lord Grey, fon to the earl of Stamford, The 
city of Litchfield itfelf was without fortifications s 
but the cloie, built by one of its bithops, was capable 
of making a good defence, and had been feized for 
the king by a party of loyalifts. Lord Broke, one 
of the moft zealous parliamentarians in England, 


| was ordered to attack this {trong retreat. / He accor: 


dingly advanced to Litchfield, at the head of a con- 
fiderable detachment, and entered the city without 
oppofition. the king’s party retiring into the clofe, 
While Broke was concerting the properdifpofitions 
for befieging the place, he was killed by a mufket- 
ball, and by his death the parliament loft one of the 
moft inveterate enemies Charles, had. in the nation. 
This event infpired his foldiers. with a defire to re: 
venge the death of their leader. They: foon made 
themfelves mafters of the place, and took the whole 
party prifoners. The earl of Northampton; ;who 
commanded the garrifon of Banbury, -was advancing 
to the relief of Litchfield but inthis march threw 
himfelf into Stafford, in order to prevent the town 
from being fortified by Sir John Gell, one of the. 
parliament’s generals. Gell abandoned the: place at 
his approach ; but being joined by Sir’ William Bret 


reton, he advanced again{t Stafford. Northampton, * 


who knew nothing of the junction, marched imme- 
diately out of the town, in order to ficht Gell. The 
conteft ‘was very fharp; and though the: royalifts 
were far inferior in number, Gell’s cavalry were to: 
tally routed, but the brave earl of Northampton loft 
his life in the action. This misfortune fo gieatly 
intimidated his forces, though they had greatly the 
advantage, that they retreated to Stafford. “The 
parliamentarians loft a confiderable number of men, 
and eight pieces of cannon. 

. But the moft memorable ations of valour, during 


the winter feafon, were performed -in the weft. Sir 


Ralph Hopton, at the head of a fmall troop, being 


obliged to retire into Cornwall, before the earl of © 


Bedford, who commanded a fuperior army in Devon- 
fhire, he was joined by the militia, and. the whole 
country reduced to peace and obedience under the 
king. But the loyalifts were not contented:with the 
advantages they had gained in Cornwall; they were 
defirous of carrying the war into:Devonfhire, and 
reducing that county alfo to fubjeétion. -Purfuant 


to this refolution, “Sir'Bevil: Granville, the moft po- 


pular man in that county, Sir) Ralph» Hopton, Sir 


Nicholas Stanning, Arundel and Trevannion, under-_ 


took, at their own expence, to raife.an-army for the 
: ou king 
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king; and their great intereft in Cornwall foon en- 
abled them to effect their purpofe, Hopton had been’ 
__ as forward as any man in the parliament for oppofing 
the king’s meafures; but being perfuaded of his 
_majefty’s good intentions, and feeing no end of oppo- 
fition butin rebellion, he joined the royal party, and 
received a commiffion from the marquis of Hertford, 
to act for Charles in the weftern counties. Hopron 
had ferved many years abroad with great applaufe; 
and was therefore complimented with the principal 


command of the army. Their fuccefs was fo rapid, 


that the parliament was alarmed, and fent orders to 

Ruthven, governor of Plymouth, to march with all 
the forces of Dorfer, Somerfet, and Devon, and re- 
duce the whole county of Cornwall to obedience, 
He obeyed the order, and was foon after followed by 
the earl of Stamford, with a confiderable reinforce- 
ment, Ruthven having entered Cornwall by means 
of fome bridges thrown over the Tamar, he marched 
with the utmoit expedition, in order to bring ‘on an 
action with the royalifts before he was joined by 
Stamford’s forces, and obtain alone the honour of 
that victory which he looked for with affurance. 
The royalifts were equally impatient to bring the 
affair to a decifion, before Ruthven’s army recéived 
fo confiderable-a reinforcement. The battle was 
fought.on Braddock down, and victory declared for 
the royalifts, though greatly inferior in numbers. 
Hopton had made a very artful. difpofition for the 
engagement. Heconcealed two field-pieces behind 
his ranks, which opened at every difcharge.. Thefe 
pieces did great execution among the enemy, and 
foon put them into diforder. The advantage was 
immediately perceived by Hopton, who'led his forces 
to the charge, and obtained a complete victory. 
The rebels 16{t above two thoufand five hundred 
-men, together with all their artillery and baggage. 
Ruthven, with a few broken troops, the poor remains 
of his army, fled to Saltafh;, but that town being 
faken by Hopton, he efcaped with fome difficulty, 
and almoft alone, into Plymouth. The earl of Stam- 
ford, informed of Ruthven’s defeat, retired to Tavi- 
ftock with great precipitation. But he was foon after 
obliged to abandon that town by Sir John Berkley, 
who took poffeffion of Taviftock for the king. 

A.D. 1643. But notwithftanding thefe advantages, 
the loyalifts were greatly diftreffed for want both of 
money and ammunition; and this obliged them to 
conclude a neutrality with the parliamentary party in 
Devonfhire. But as foon as the fpring advanced, 
the commons difapproved of the treaty, and the war 
recommenced, with the appearance of every difad- 
vantage to the royal party. Stamford, who com- 

- manded the parliament’s army, was at the head of a 
body of near feven thoufand men, well fupplied with 
money, provifions and ammunition. Defirous of 
retrieving the honour he had loft when driven from 
Taviftock, he advanced againft the royalifts, who 
were not half his number, and oppreffed by every 
kind of neceffity. Defpair, blended with their na- 
tural valour,- now determined them to make one 
noble effort againft the enemy. Stamford was en- 
camped on the top of a hill near Stratton ; and-it was 
determined to attack him, in four divifions, by five in 
the morning, on the fixteenth of May. One of the 
divifions was cormmanded by lord Mohun and Sir 
Ralph Hopton’; another by Sir Bevil Granville and 

- Sir John Berkeley ; a third by Stanning and Tre- 
vannion; a fourth by Baffet and Godolphin, The 
royal forces preffed, with the utmoft valour, four 

_ ways up the hill, and were as obftinately oppofed by 

_ their enemies. For fome time the battle continued 
— doubtful, till word was brought to the chief officers 

of the royal forces, that, all their ammunition was 
fpent, except four barrels of powder. This defect 

_ they determined to fupply with valour, but at the 
- fame time to conceal it from the foldiers. Orders 
_ were therefore given to advance, without firing, to 

the top of the hill, where they would be on equal 
_ ground with the enemy. Thé courage of the officers 
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_was fo well feconded by the foldiers; that the royalifts 
|continually gained ground. Major-general Chidley; 
who commanded the  parliament’s forces; for Stam- 
ford kept at a diftance; did every thing becoming a 
good officer; and when he faw his men recoil before 
the royalifts; he advanced in perfon at the head of a 
{trong detachment: of pikes, and piercing into the 
thickeft of the enemy; was overpowered; and taken 
prifoner. This incident determined: the fate of the! 
battle. His men began to give ground apace; fo 
that the four parties of royaliits approaching nearer 
and nearer, as they afcended the hill; they at laft met 
together on the plain at the top, where they fignalized. 
their vitory with mutual fhouts and congratulations, 

The parliament were now fufficiently alarmed by 
this feries of fuccefs in the weft; and the king ors 
dered the marquis of Hertford; who had raifed about 
three thoufand forces in Wales, to join the Cornifhi 

| loyalifts, and puth their conquefts:ftill farther in the: 
| weltern counties: In his march he attempted to!fur- 
prize Cirencefter, but failed in the attempt, through 
fome unavoidable accidents of the roads and weather; 
| But as-that- town was of the utmoft advantage to: the: 
king, prince Rupert undertook: that fervice y and 
marching with the utmoft expedition; took the place 
by ftorm, cutting to pieces a whole regiment of the 
|} parliament’s forces, taking eleven hundred prifonersy 
| about four thoufand ftands of arms; the enemy’® 
whole magazine, and a very valuable booty. 

But the advantages gained by theroyal party int 
the weft were in fome meafure balanced by the fuccefs. 
of the parliamentary army commanded by the earl of 
Effex, who had now taken the field, and laid fiegé 
to Reading. His army confifted of twenty thoufand 
men, The town was but indifferently fortified, and 
defended by a garrifon of three thoufand foot and 
three hundred horfe, commanded: by Sir Richard 
Afton and colonel Fielding. The largenefs of the 
place, the weaknefs of the fortifications, and parti- 
cularly the great confumption of powder neceffary 

| for making a vigorous defence, and with which 
Charles -was very ul provided, had occafioned’a mo- 
tion in the royal council for abandoning the place; 
and removing the magazines to Oxford: but before 
this could be effected, the town was invefted’ by the 
enemy. The approaches, however, were carried on 
with fo little judgment, that it was plain the place 
would not have been taken, had the fortifications 
been properly conftruéted. The enemy; however; 
enjoyed great advantages from the fituation of the 
place, their cannon playing directly into the town; 
by which means feveral of the garrifon were. killed; 
and Sir Richard Afton dangeroufly wounded. The 
difabling of this able commander was of the utmoft 
importance, as the king was now advancing, at the 
head of his army, to relieve the town. For while 
he was on his march, the earrifon, under Fielding; 
who had now fucceeded to the command; after 
killing a great number of the enemy in their fallies, 
thought, proper to capitulate, by which the town 
was delivered up to the parliament’s army; By the 
articles of the-capitulation, the whole garrifoh were 
to march out with the honours of war, and beat full 
liberty to join the ‘royal army ; but all deferters were 
to be given up to the enemy. ‘The laft condition 
was thought fo ignominious and prejudicial to thé 
King’s affairs, that Fielding was tried by a court- 
martial, and condemned to lofe his head for granting 
it. Charles, however, afterwards remitted his fehtence. 

But though Efféx had fucceeded in his enterprizey 
and though his atmy, during the fiegey had been fully 
fupplied with every neceffary from London ; yet the 
hardfhips which the foldiers fuffered ftom the incle- 
mency of the weather, had weakened them to fuch a 
degree, that they were no longer capable of under- 
taking any new enterprize: fo that no action hap: 
pened, for fome time, between the two armies, thought 
encamped in the neighbourhood of each other, Erfiex 
at laft made 4 motion towards Oxford, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Thame, on the borders of Buckings 

; haméhireg 
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hatiifhire, in order to over-awe that county, which 
now began to arm in favour of the king... Colonel 
Urrey, a Scots officer; had been. preferred to the, 
command he held under Effex, on the prefling 1n- 
{tances of the commons ; but. not. thinking the poft 
he enjoyed adequate to his merit, he threw up, his 
commiffion ; and. prefenting himfelf in his regimen- 
tals before prince Rupert, offered to conduct a de- 
tachment of the royal army to a place where, they 
might, with great eafe, beat up the enemy’s quarters. 
Rupert readily embraced the propofal, and Urrey, 
performed the fervice with great courage and fuccefs, 
killing and taking prifoners a whole regiment of the 
parliament’s horfe, befides difperfing other detached 
parties, and returned to Oxford with a large body, 
and a confiderable number of prifoners.,. Animated 
by this fuccéfs, he propofed a {till more daring at- 
tempt to prince Rupert, that of furprifing. the ene- 
my’s head-quarters ; offering, at the fame time, that 
the prince fhould enjoy all the honour of the enter- 
prize, while he himfelf ferved as a volunteer. © No- 
thing could be more agreeable to the daring {pirit of 


prince Rupert than expeditions of this kind... He }} o : ace an ¢ 
his. own furgeons to attend him; but it was too late. 


| Before the meffenger- arrived, Hambden had been 


embraced the offer with great avidity ; and putting 
himfelf.at the head of a {mall detachment of hore, 
marched with fo much expedition, that he funprifed 
and cut in pieces two of the enemy’s regiments, one 
of horle and the other of foot, quartered at Wickham, 


together with another very confiderable party lying | 
The ftrength of the prince's de- } 
tachment rendered it highly imprudent to make any | 


at fome diftance. 


farther -attempt, as the enemy was, by this time, 
fufficiently alarmed; and he accordingly, began his 
march back to the royal army. But Effex, who was 
how informed of the fuecefs that had attended Ru- 


pert, and exafperated at fo daring an infult, fent.a | 


party of his horfe'to intercept his retreat, at a bridge 
which the royalifts were obliged to|pafs. The troops 
defigned for this: expedition were feen by Rupert, as 
he was marching over-a plain called. Chalgravefield, 
towards a lane which led tothe bridge. He imme- 
diately perceived the difadvantage of being attacked 
in the defile, gavé immediate orders for his forces to 
halt, and drew up his party on the plain, Afhamed 
of having been difcovered, the parliament’s forces 
advanced againft the prince with great intrepidity ; 
but being unable to fupport the furious charge of 
Rupert, they were all cut off, or taken prifoners, be- 
fore the earl of Effex could bring up the infantry to 
their affiftance, and Rupert returned with his prifon- 
ers to Oxford. The famous Hambden, who:com- 
manded a regiment of foot in the neighbourhood, 
had joined the party fent to intercept Rupert, as a 
volunteer, and rufhed into the thickeft of the battle. 
One of the prifoners, after the aétion was over, in- 
‘formed: Rupert, that he was confident Mr. Hambden 
was wounded ; for he faw him, contrary to his ufual 
cuftom, ride off the field before the battle was over ; 
his head hanging down, and his hands leaning on his 
horfe’s neck. ‘The foldier was not miftaken: news 
arrived the next day, that he had received a brace of 
piftol bullets in his fhoulder, and that the bone was 
fhattered. He languithed eight days, and then paid 
the debt of nature, fincerely lamented even by. his 
enemies. 
that age produced. His prodigious abilities, his 
unfullied virtues, his unfhaken integrity, have been 
juttly celebrated by writers of all parties. But he 
had unhappily imbibed the moft violent prejudices 
again{t Charles, and efteemed him as a prince wholly 
unworthy of any truft or confidence from his people. 
But furely an attempt to annihilate monarchy, to 
fabvert the ancient conftitution of his country, and 
to {pread the horrors of a civil war over every part of 
the kingdom, was carrying oppofition. to a very 


blameable extreme; efpecially when there was the 


greateft reafon to believe, that his antipathy to the 
king was not founded upon truth ; and that the arbi- 
trary proceedings of that prince proceeded rather 
from neceflity, and a natural defire of fupporting 
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He was, doubtlefs, one of the greateft.men } 
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the prerogative which had. been tranfmitted,.to him, 
from his anceftors, than,from) any ambitious defigns. 
of eradicating the liberties of the people, . Perhaps. 
Hambden himfelf never intended .to,carry oppofition 
to this dreadful height... It is more than probable, 
that he, as;well as many others in the oppofition, 
never imagined that the king could have found. fo, 
many refources ; and that he muft have been obliged, 
even before the {word of civil difcord had made any 
progrefs in depopulating the kingdom, to fubmit to 
the conditions omered by the parliament. ) Perceiving 
himfelf deceived in the refiftance he imagined Charles 
could make,. he endeavoured to’ repair.the dreadful 
confequences of his miftake, by pufhing on the war 
with more vigour and fpirit than ever... He well 
knew that a decifiye victory, only could now protect 


his party.from the indignation of an enraged, foye- 


reign; and was therefore defirous of, purfuing, with 


| the utmoft intrepidity, the only meafures :that.couk 


reftore peace to his country... When. the, king was 


| informed of Hambden’s misfortune, he was, {o fen-. 


fibly affected with the fate of that great-man, though 
one of his capital enemies, that he made.an.offer of 


feized with a violent fever, and was paft all hopes of 
recovery. 


While. the two principal armies continued in, their 


| quarters near the city of Oxford, Sir William Waller 


was fent, at the head of a large body of forces, into 
the weft, with orders.to incorporate among his troops 
the poor remains of the parliament’s. army, that had 
efcaped from the battle of Stratton. ‘Waller was a 
man. of great. fpirit and fortune:..he had already 
difplayed his great abilities as, a commander, by re- 
ducing Portfmouth, and defeating Jord, Herbert. 
His great reputation brought in vaft numbers of 
volunteers, and. he. advanced into the weft with the 
utmoft celerity.. But before he reached the place of 
action, prince Maurice, and the marquis of Her‘- 
ford, had joined: Hopton with a confiderable rein- 
forcement, fo that the army of the royalifts now 
amounted to near fevcn thouland men. ‘They were 
well provided with artillery, and. other ‘neceffaries, 
and greatly elated with their-late fuccefs, But the 
difpofition of the weftern forces, which had chiefly 
been difciplined by Hopton, were very different 
from the troops under prince Maurice and the mar- 
quis of Hertford. They were very regular and 
tractable in their quarters; they paid-punctually for 
every thing, as far as their moncy; would extend, 
and treated thofe who did not join them with great 
humanity and tendernefs. They never levied money 
upon the inhabitants but with apparent reluctance, 
and with promifes to repay it as foon as the circum 
{tances of the times would permit. This abftinence 
was blended with the utmoft courage, and a con- 
{cioufnels of their being the chief fupports of the 
royal caufe in that part of the kingdom.’ Maurice 
ridiculed this behaviour ;, and his troops having been 
accuftomed to live at free-quarters, looked upon the 
fobriety, and regular conduct of the others as a re- 
proach to themfelves. It was fortunate for Charles, 
that notwithftanding this difference in the difpofition 
of his foldiers, all of them were united in.the com- 
mon principle of fupporting the crown; and their 
reputation was very great, even with the parliamen- 
tary party. ; 

It is therefore no wonder that they made a very 
rapid progrefs, Taunton, Bridgewater, and Dunftar- 
caftle made no refiftance, and gentlemen of known 
fidelity to the king were appointed governors. . Sir 
Wilham Waller had now reached Bath, where he 
continued fome time, recruiting his army, and fre- 


_ quent fkirmifhes happened between the two. parties, 


which generally terminated in favour of the royalifts. 


“At laft the two armies met at Lanfdown near Bath, 


and fought a pitched battle, with great lofs on both — 
fides, but without any decifive event. The gallant 
Sir Beyil.Granville fell in the ation, and Hopton 


ee ABO a ae 
was greatly hurt by the blowing up of fome powder. 
After this engagement the royalifts marched to the 
eaitward, in order to join the king at Oxford: but 
Wailer hung on their rear, and greatly infefted their 
march ‘till they reached the Devizes. . Reinforced 
with additional troops which flocked to him from dll 
quarters, he foon fo greatly furpaffed the royalifts in 
number, that they durft no longer continue their 
march, or expole themfelves to the hazard of an 
action. - It was therefore refolved, that. prince Mau- 
rice; and the marquis of Hertford; fhould proceed 
with the cavalry, and, after procuring a. reinforce- 
‘ment from the king, haften back to the relief of their 
friends’ in the Devizes. Waller was. confident of 
taking this whole body of infantry, now abandoned 
by their principal fupport, that in a letter he wrote to 
the parliament, he informed them that the work was 
done, and that he would inform them, by the next 
poft, of the number and quality of the prifoners. 
But the king, even before Hertford’s arrival, hearing 
of the great difficulties to which the weftern army was 
reduced, hadprepared a ftrong body of horfe, and 
immediately difpatched them under the command of 
lord Wilmot. Waller, inftead of endeavouring to 
prevent the junction of this reinforcement, with the 
foot in the Devizes, which he might eafily have done 
by continuing the blockade of the place, drew off 
his troops, thinking himfelf fure of the victory, and 
that a decifive action would tota!ly ruin the king’s af- 
fairs. He was miftaken, The infantry, relieved | 
from defpair, advanced with the greateft alacrity to 
join Wilmot, and a general action -fucceeded on 
Roundway-down, about two miles from the Devizes. 
After a fhorwbut fharp:confiict, Waller’s army was 
totally defeated, few of them efcaping either death 
orcaptivity., Waller himfelf, with the poor remains 
of hisnumerous army, fled to Briftol, and carried 
thither the firft news of his own defeat, The royalitts 
became matters of the whole train of artillery, am- 
munition, and baggage of the parliament’s army, 
with fo inconfiderable a lofs on their fide, that it 

hardly deferves to be mentioned. i 

This event together with the late fuccefs of . prince 
Rupert, and the death of Hambden, fo difcouraged 
Effex, that quitting Thame and Aylefbury, where 
he had hitherto lain, he retreated to London, at the. 
head of a broken and difheartened army, which, but 
afew months before, he had led intoythe field in fo 
flourifhing a condition, In the mean time the forces 
that had: defeated Waller, reduced Bath, and then 
marchéd to form the fiege of Briftol, i conjunction 
with the troops under! prince Rupert. Briftol was 
confidered as one of the-principal places poffeffed by 
the parliament: it was very rich, and garrifoned ‘by 
two thoufand five hundred foot, a regiment-of horte, 
and another of dragoons. Nathaniel-Fiennes, fon to 
lord Say, commanded the:forces, and-'many.of the 
Citizens took up arms, -and joined the garrifon. | The 
fortifications: were, however, incomplete and irregu- 
lar, which induced prince Rupert to refolve to ftorm 
the city... Accordingly the affault was begun in four 
different: places, and‘ after'a defperate engagement, 
the fuburbs were taken. But ftill the garrifon were 
matters of thetown, and thé entrance was ‘rendered 
more difficult by the ruins of the houfes that were 
demolithed in the late attempt ; as well as:by the lofs 
fuftained by the royalifts.', It was even propofed not 
to make any farther attempt, when, to the great joy 
of the whole army, the befieged beat a parley. The 
- articles of the capitulation were foon. fettled, by 
which the garrifon were allowed to march out with 
their arms and. baggage, leaving their’ cannon, am- 
munition, and colours.- The moft wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Briftol, fearing the city would fall into the 
hands of the loyalifts, embarked the greateft part of 
their wealth on board their fhips, in order to fend it 
to London but prince Rupert, informed of their 
defien,, feized the fhips, and by that means - became 
mafter of a very rich booty. : ates 
~ The taking of Briftol was of great importance to 
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five hundred excellent foldiers perifhed in the affault, 


among. whom. were feveral officers of note... The 
king, however} to thew that he was not intoxicated 
with good fortune; publifhed a manifefto; vin’; which 
he renewed his proteftation lately made with fuch fo- 
lemnity at .the head of his army; and declared his 
earneft.defire of concluding a peace; upon. the -re- 
eftablifhment of the conftitution ; offering to grant a 
general pardon; and bury all that was paft in eternal 
oblivion. . But the: faétious ; inhabitants of shondon 
were fo far from thinking, that the :king’s. late. fue- 
cefles gave him a title to talk of peacey that they ran 
Into greater violences than ever. « Sir William Waller 
was now returned to the capital; and, by ‘his -fpirited 
harangues Kept alive that enthufiafm,:which a turn 
of fortune feemed to Have deprefledi; The leaders of 
the houfe of commons fecretly promoted thefe: furie 
ous difpofitions of the people, though they pretended 
they were very defirous of peace. The lords made 
nodecret that they were determined to ferid propofi- 
tions to the king; and his majefty’s. late. manifefto, 
occafioned by his fuccefies in, the weft, was repre- 
fented even by fome confiderable members among the 
commons, as a mark of royal clemency, dnd a pro+ 
per bafis for a treaty. On the fifth of Auguft: the 
lords fent down tothe commons the following propo 
fitions to be tranfmitted to,the king: 7 qo 
ri That both armies be immediatély | difbanded; 
and his majefty beintreated to retura to. his partia- 
mént, upon fuch fecurity as fhould be thought fatis-- 
factory: ae (oe eslicn + clsdviw 
2. ‘© That religion might be fettled by the advice 
of ageneral fynod of divines, in fuch a manner as hig 


| majefty; with the confent of both houfés of parlia- 


ment; fhould appoint: _. : ; 

3..** That the militia both by fea‘and land, fhould 
be fettled by a bill, and the militia, forts, and fhips 
of the kingdom, put! into fucli hands, as the. king 
fhould appoint with the approbation’ of both houfes 
of parliament; his majelty’s revenve, be abfolutely 
and totally reftored to him: only deducting fuch part 
as had been expended for the maintenance of his.chil- 


4. © That all the members of both houfes; whe 
had been expelled only for abfenting themflves; 
fhiould be reftored to theii feats. 

.g.. That all delinquents before the. year 16a't} 
fhould be delivered up to the juftice of parliament, 
anda general pardon for all others, on both fides; 
granted, . , yet bai fe 
- 6: That an aé& of oblivion fhould be paft forall 
former acts of hoftility.” 2 HOY 

The commons took immediately thefe. propofitions 
into confideration; -and the article relative, to the 
kine’s revenue, wasagreed to; but it being lateon 
Saturday night when this refolution-paffed,  the-+houie 
was adjourned till Monday morning; .whenvall ithe 
members in and about London. attended, and,;there 
is the greateft reafon to believe; that had the patlia- 
ment been left to themfelves, they would have laid 
a fure foundation for the falutary work of peace: 
But this was prevented by the leaders of the fa€tion; 
who had hitherto rendered abortive every attempt for 
putting a period to the miferies'of civil difcord.. The 
two houfes were furrounded by the populace, who in 
a very clamorous and threatening manner; demanded 
that no terms of accommodation fhould be accepted. 
In the midft of this confufion, Mr. Hollis produced 
a letter from Effex, informing the houfe; that the 
king’s forces had taken Doncatter and Weymouth. 
But this was far from. difcouraging the faétion; the 
tumults continued to increafe, till, the lords, in a 
conference with.the commons; plainly told them, that 
unlefs care was taken. to fupprefs the violent pro- 
ceedings of the populace, they muft- and will adjourn 
their-houfe, till they could meet and deliberate with 
freedom, and without danger to their perfons.. An 
order was accordingly fent.to Pennington, the fae4 
tious lord-mayor, ordering him to fupprefs thefe tue 
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mults,. But many of the members, thinking their 
dives in: danger, ‘had retired from: the houfe, and: the 
propofitions fora peace were rejected byca majority of 
{even They now liftened to no :propofal trom the 
Jords that tended to: put a period)to: the horrors ‘of a 
civil war, and appointed committees’ to: fit-in every 
hall of the) city, to receive fub{criptions -for raifing 
men andhorfes for the:defence'of their religion, their 
Jaws; and their liberties::') Thelords were highly: ex- 
afperated at thefe proceedings, efpecially'as they faw,, 
thatyonotwithftanding: theolate: order; no care. was 
taken to fupprefs the tumults, and that a party of the 
trained bands werefuffered:to.attack and murder fe- 
veral womeh who had. loudly: clamoured* for peace. 


land and Portland, with the» lords. Conway and 


Lovelace, ‘left the ‘houfe and: retired-to the: king, | 


who received them with favour: 


propofed: ino council; that) the “royal ‘army. fhould 


infurreétion, by victory, or by treaty, a fpeedy end 
might: be put to the civil diforders, \ which -now 


threatened the kingdom with deftruction. “Had ‘this. | 


motion been carried, in all probability, the confter- 


nation of the party at the approach of the royal | 
army would have‘been fatal to their caufey butiit jj 
was thought by the majority of the council, thatithe | 
great number and‘ force of. the London militia would | 
render the attempt too dangerous. Gloucefter, lying |; of manners. 


within twenty miles of the army, offered an: eafier, | om 
purfued for reducing ‘the prerogative of the crown 


within: proper bounds "but feeing' no end of the 
} encroachments of the :commons, he exerted all his 
| powers to. ftop the career of faction, and ufed the 
utmoft boldnefs in his fpeeches in‘blaming the violent 


and,at the fame time, a very important. conqueft. |, 
It'was the only garrifon. now poffefled by the parlia- |) 


ment in thofe parts. “Should the undertaking be fac: 
cefsful, the advantages would’‘bec very ‘great; the 


whole courfe of the/Severn would be ‘under his-ma- | 


jefty’s command. the rich malecontent counties in 
the--weft, being‘deprived of ‘all affiftance, might be 
obliged to pay high’ contributions, as’an atonement 
for their difaffetion; an open communication would 
be'preferved between Wales and thefenew conquetts; 
* and-one half of the’ kingdom ‘being entirely free from 
the influence of the parliament, might be united ‘into 
a compact body; give: the king: aigreat fuperiority, 
and ‘be‘employed with ficcefs. in reducing the reft:of 
England to obedience: Thefe ‘reafons induced: the 
kine to embrace a refolution that proved fatal toxthe 
royal party. ou 1 bli 
«Fhe garrifon. of Gloucefter, confifting of about 
fifteen hundred regular troops, befides the citizens 


"7 


who took up arms on:this-occafion, was-commianded | 
by one Mafley, an intrepid ‘foldier of fortune; but 


his not-being infected with the enthufiaftmof the age, 
induced’Charles‘to think that: he would foon‘liften'to 
terms of accommodation) He was deceived; ‘Mafiey 


was refoluté topreferve an entire fidelity to hismatters; | 


and though no enthufiaft himfelf, he well knew how 


to. employ, to great advantage, that fanatical fpirit, |) ! 
) | to. their country, by obliging the parliament to accept 
of the inhabitants, were infected. ‘The king fent.a |} of reafonable terms of accommodation, they. applied 
| themfelves affiduoufly to form: lifts ofe perfons' whom 


| they conceived would join them in: their defigns | and 


with cwhich his whole-garrifon, and the greater part 


furmmons to. the governor to furrender, giving him 
two'hours-to return an anfwer but before half the 
tineéwas expired, two citizens appeared at the head 


quarters, drefled-in' the moft uncouth manner, while 

their ‘countenances “difplayed all’ the marks of that |] 
| kins, who had imbibed: the’ fanatical {pirie of the 
; times, oyerheard. their converfation}' and! informed 
the‘purport of their meflage, without exhibiting’ the |} Pym of their defien, Waller, Tomkins; and Chalonery 
leaft- appearance of duty or good*inanners, | they faid, |] were immediately feized, and tried by a court-martial 
| They were all found guilty,°and- Fomkinsand'Chaz 
| loner. fuffered death oi aibbets ereGted before their - 


enthufiaftic ardour which had'been fo fatal to the 
peace of the three: kinedoms, “Without. being afked 


ina’pert, fhrill, undifmayed accent, that they. brought 
an anfwer from’ the godly city of Gloucefter, and, 


after making feveral infolent and féditious replies: to |) 
fome queftions that were alkedthems they delivered | 
| fine'of ten thoufand’ pounds. ‘Fhe following vow 
** tants, magiftrates,' officers; and “foldiers, within || and covenant were .alfo' taken as:a teftcby the: lords 
# the°gartifon of Gloucefter, unto his majefty’siera: || a 
| and. -upon*-all- perfons) who. lived within’ their 
* quarters, - CBO eT A Toe ie Pars 


the following anfwer in writing ° **) We the inhabit 


“ cious meflagey* teturf’this humble anfwer:0'Phat 
‘¢-we do keep this city, according: 'to-our oaths? and 
but euaaquh os aur ohebie -ovara-hiol 
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« allegiance; to and for the ufe of his majefty and 
“« his royal pofterity: and do accordingly conceive 
+ ourfelves wholly bound to obey the commands of 
“ his majefty fignified by both houfes of parliament; 
“and are refolved, by God’s help, to: keep this city 
** accordingly.” ~All negotiations: were now-at an 
end, and the fiege was pufhed with great intrepidity. 
Sir William Vavafour lay, with his Welfh forces; on 
the weft and north-weift fides of the town ; Ruthven, 
earl of Brentford, was. pofted on the fouth ; and Sir 
Jacob Afhley on the eaft, where the king himfelf 
had his head quarters. 

It is impoffible to exprefs: the confternation that 
feized the inhabitants of London, when the news 


‘Fhe earls of Northumberland, ‘Bedford, Clare, Hol- |} arrived that Gloucefter: was invefted. » The «whole 


city was in confufion, andthe people thought they 


| faw the royal army already. thundering at their gates. 
| Had even’ a party of the king’s forces appeared in 


»2'During thefe tranfaCtions in the parliament, it was || this moment of diftraction, the-confequences might 


have been fatal to the wholeiparty. But the fiege of 


march dire€tly to ‘London; ~where-every thing was || Gloucefter demanded the king’s whole attention, ‘and 


in confufion, and where it was'hoped; either by an | 


ina few days the citizens recovered from: their con- 
fternation. But the arbitrary proceedings of the 
parliament exafperated: many who had - before joined 
them; and ‘a combination was formed in London, 
which required all the abilities of the leaders: to 
fupprefs: qh ons 

Edmond Waller, fo well: known: for: his: poetical 
writings; was a perfon of very confiderable: fortune, 
and equally remarkable fori his talents and elegance 
He was'a member of the, lower houfe; 
and had: heartily joined inthe measures, that had been 


counfels by which the members. were governed: : But 


| finding alk his eloquence in the howfe was. exerted in 
| vain, he determined; if poffible, to form a party in 


the city, that might oblige the. parliament tocaccept 


| of reafonable conditions, and: reftore: peace to the 


nation. ‘Allthe eminent :perfons in andabout Lon- 
don had formed the fame defign, and highly approved 


the fentiments. of Waller, the charms‘of whole cone’ 


verfation, joined to his’ character: of courage: and 
integrity, had procured him! many frends. ““Thefe 
all joined ini wifhing that: fome .expedient: could: be 


found for ftopping the impetuous career: offi the par.» 
hament; sand: bringing about! a peace’oniequal terms, ° 
Tomkins, his brother-in-law)-and Chaloner, theintiz 


mate friend of Tomkins, had“ for. dome time entert 
‘tained. the fame fentimentsi,cand informed Waller, 
that the fame defire of speace among all:men ‘of fenfe 
and moderation prevailed im the'city.” Te was there: 
fore thought very eafy to forma ftrong combination; 
for refufing; by mutual concert, the illegal taxes im- 


| pofed upon the people by the:parliament, without the 


royal-afient. Pleafed:with the idea ‘of reftoring peace 


foon had the’ pleafure of feeing them contain <a: very 
confiderable and‘very refpectable number? Buty -un- 
fortunately for them,’ a fervant belonging +o!: Pom 


own doors; but the fertence of Wablerwas refpited, 
and he afterwards obtained a‘pardon; om paying a 


and‘commons, and. likewife impofed''on theiriarmys 
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_ “a Majefty; declaremy hearty” forrow: for ‘my own 


€: fins, and’ the Lins? of ‘this: nation; which have de-. 


“ferved ‘the Calamities and judgments which now 
“cle upon its? and my true’ intention is, by God’s 
. grace,-to endeavour the amendment of my own’ 
‘«;ways:' and’ P do farther, *in the prefence of AL 
“mighty God, declare; vow, and covenant, that, 
“ia order to the fecurity and prefervation of the 
*s/true reformed proteftant: religion, and liberty of 
s¢-the fubjeét, I will not confent to the laying down 
“of arms} fo long as the papilts, now in open wat 
“¢ againft' the parliament, fhall, by force of arms; 
“be protected from the juftice thereof; and that I 
« do-abhor and deteft the faid wicked and traiterous 
<¢ defign lately difcovered; and that I never gave, 
“or -will give, ‘my affent to the execution thereof; 
. © but will} according to-my power and vocation, 
“ oppofe and refift the fame, ‘and all other of the 
% jie nature: and in café any other fimilar defign 
fall cometo my’ knowledge, TF will make fuch 
¢ timely‘ difeoyery, as I fhall conceive will be moft 
<< conducive to the prevention thereof: and whereas 
“Pdo;inmy’ confciencé, believe, that the forces 
“*‘raifed by the two houfes of parliament, are raifed 


$*>and Continued for their juit defence, and for the | 


« defence of the true proteftant religion, and liberty 


“ of thé fubje@jagainft the. forces raifed by the | 


“* king. I will, according ‘to.my power and yoca- 
“© tion, alfift the forces raifed and continued by both 
© houles of “parliament, againit the forces raifed by 
“© the king without their confent, and will likewife 
“affiit all other’ perfons, that fhall take this oath, in 
““whatthey fhal do in purfuance thereof; and will 
* not, direétly or indirectly, adhere to, or willingly 
“-aftitt; the forces raifed by the king, without the 
*- confent of both* houfes of ‘parhament: and this 
“vow and covenant [ make, in‘ the prefence of 
Almighty’ God, the ‘fearcher of all hearts, with a. 
““ true-intention to perform ‘the fame, as FT fhalk 
““anfwer at the great day, when the fecrets. of -all 
&* hearts fhall be difclofed.” 

The framing’ of this folemn vow and covenant 
was one of’ the laft fervice§ which Pym, did for his 
party. He ‘died'foon after, and lived not to fee the 
dreadful fcenes that foon fucceeded, together with 
the deftruction of that very. faction he had. fo long 
and ‘fo ftrenuroufly fupported. ~ Thofe oaths ‘and co- 
venants were the laft, and-indeed the. moft fuccefsful 
efforts of'the‘commons, . Nor were they contented 
with taking the oath themfelves ; they fent the fol- 
Towing inftructions. for adminiftering it to the people 
in every part of the kingdom: 

1. “Vat? a‘ fufficient number of copies of the 
vow and covetiznt’ be fent down to. the deputy-leu- 
tenants‘and committees of parliament in the different 
counties, and that a certificate be requited from them 
of ‘the day on-which they were received. 
eo That the faid deputy leutenants do, ‘in fix 
days” at farthelt; -difperfé’ the {aid copies to every 
parifh church’and chapel in their refpective counties, 
to the minitters; church-wardens, or other perfons, as 
the deputy-lieutenants fhallappoint toreceive the fame. 

3. “© That the minifters of the feveral churches or 
chapels fhall give public notice upon the firft Lerd’s 
day after their, receipt of fuch copies, what day- the 
faid' yow and covenant fhall be taken, in their feveral 
parifhes ; the time not to exceed the feventh day after 
POMLuODeCe En Pulte! etre yg 

“a. “That beforethe day fo appointed, the con- 
{tables of every place, within the faid pariftics, fhall 
deliver to the minifters the names, fairly written, of 

all men, above ‘the age of fifteen, refiding in their 
fevetal towns or villages ; and the church-wardens 
of every,‘ parith fhall, before the day fo appointed, 
provide a regifter-book, in the beginning of which, 
the vow’and covenant thall'be fairly written, wherein 
every man, after he hath taken that -vow and cove- 
nant, fhalf write his name, “or fét his mark to his 
hanie written"by fome other perfon, = 
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5. “ That this vow’and covenant fhall be taken by _ 

all men in the churchswithim ‘the feveral parithes' 
where they tefide, in-prefencé of the minifters, church. 

| wardens, fidefmen,' and conftables of the faid parith,. 
| or two of them at leaft, jointly with the miniftér : ‘the. 

Parties ftanding up, and either audibly pronouncing’. 

all the words of the fame; ‘or el after fome perfon 

hath folemnly read over the whole, and taken it in 
their fight and hearing, they fall déclare their affent. 
to the fame: ra ; Moat yh be 

_ 6: “ That if any refiding in the parith do not come 

and take the faid vow and covenant on the day ‘firft 

appointed, then the minifters fhall appoint another 
day, at-no great diftance : and the church-wardens 
are to go to the houfes where they refide; and give. 
them perfonal notice ; and if they be‘not at home, to. 
leave notice-with fome perfon in thé houfe of the day 
appointed for their taking it: if they refute it, they 

may be returned as obftinate: : s 

7. “«Phe minifters of the feVeral parithes hall,” 
within twenty days after their receipt of the vow and 
| covenant, make a true certificate of thé names of all 
| fuch as, in their parithes, do not take it; to fuch. 

} perfon as fhall be appointed for that’ purpofe ; who 

| thall fpeedily return them to the deputy-lieutenants, 

| or committees of parliament in that county, or any 
| three of them; together with the names of ‘all fuch: 
|, minifters as do not fend in their certificates within the 

) twenty days; and of thefe the deputy-licutenants, 

}} Or committees, are to make duplicates, keeping one. 

| part with them, and fending the other fealed to the 

i} Clerk of the houfé of commons: 

| 8. “ That the deputy-lieutenants. and committees 

, of parliament do immediately difarm, or caufe to be 

| difarmed, all fuch as fhall refufe to take the faid vow. 

| and covenant ; and if it can be proved) that they had 

} then in their cuftody any arms which they did not 

| deliver-up, they thal! be immediately committed to 

{, prifon. 1 

} g. “ That no foldiers inlifted fhall receive any park. 

| from the ftate, till they have, in the prefence of their. 

| commander, and. fome minifter, taken the vow and 
| covenant.” 

| During thefe tranfactions in parliament, the féce’ 

|, of Gloucefter was carried on with great fury; and 

| Mafiey, ambitious of faving the place, and having 

j under his command a garrifon ready to facrifice their. 
lives in fupport of their religion; had hitherto main~ 

_tained his poft with fuch courage and Capacity, that 

ihe had greatly retarded all ‘the advances of the 

troyalifts: By fudden and frequent fallies, he infefted’ 

‘them in'their trenches, and often gained confiderable 
advantages.’ Fle’ difputed ‘every’ incl’ of grotind $. 

| and elated with former fuccefles, refrethed the vigour 

:and alacrity of ‘their‘ courage. © But notwithflanding 

iall his“intrepidity, he faw bis oarrifon reduced to the’ 

laft extremity ;, and failed not, from time to time, to. 

‘inform the’ parliament, that. unlefs he was {pecdily 

relieved, he muff, from extreme want of provifions 
and ammunition, be obliged to furrender, 

_— It was now neceflary for the commons to exert their. 
whole power and authority, inorder ‘to repaif. their, 
loffés, ‘and put themfelves in’ a pofture of défence:. 
They well knew, that ifGloucetter fell into the King’s. 

| hands, it would.be very difficult to fupport them- 

|| felves againft a. victorious army; efpecially as. they” 
had very lately found, that very ereat, diffentions: 
| ptevailed among the people, even in the capital itfelf; 

| They applied themfelves particularly to recruit. the. 
larmy of Effex, and tender it capable of facing, the 
jroyalifts. They excited their preachers to renew their, 
declamations againft the caufe fupported by his ma-_ 
jetty; and éven had ‘recourfe to the expedient of im- ; 
|preffing men into their fervice, though they had fo 

loudly exclaimed againft that practice when exercifed 

iby the kiny,. and:even very lately abolifhed. it by a 

| bill for which they. had’ fo. ftrenuoufly contended; 

| They alfo prevailed upon the city to fend four regi-’ 

;ments of its niilicia-to the relief of Gloucefter; an 

event expected’ with the urmoft anxiety, © 

At 
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An army. of fourteen thoufand men being at laft 
raifed and properly. equipped, Effex put himfelf, at 
their head, and marched with the utmoft expedition 
through Bedford and Leicefter. He was: greatly in- 
ferior to the royalifts in cavalry ; and prince Rupert 
had been detached, atthe head of a flying party to 
harafs him in his march; but Effex, by the mere 
force of condué and.difcipline eluded all the efforts 
of Rupert, and paffed over thofe open champaign 
counties, without any material lofs. On his ap- 
poaching the city, the king was obliged to raile the 
fiege, fo that Effex entered Gloucefter without oppo- 
fition. He found on his arrival, that the garrifon 
was reduced to the utmoft.extremity, and that had 
his. march been deferred one day longer, and the 
royalifts made another attack, the garrifon mutt 
have fubmitted, for they had only one barrel of 
powder remaining, and their provifions were wholly 
confumed. The country people fupplied both the 
army and garrifon with plenty of neceffaries, which 
they had carefully concealed from the royalifts, 
pretending that their ftock was entirely exhautfted. 

There is great reafon to believe that Charles 
intended to give Effex battle if he returned by 
the fame rout, and for that purpofe continued for 
fome time at Sudley-caftle, and thence removed to 
Evifham. But Effex wifely declined an engagement 
in an open country were the king’s. cavalry under fo 
intrepid a leader muft have a decifive advantage.. 


He lay five days at Tewkefbury, which was his firtt | 
ftace after leaving Gloucelter,; and feemed, by fome } 


preparations, to continue his rout to Worcefter. 
But by a forced march during the night he reached 
Cirencefter,, and_ obtained the coukle zdvantage 
of paffing unmolefted through an open country, 
and of furprizing a convoy of provifions, efcorted 
by three hundred royalifts.. Effex now directed his 


march towards London, through the northern parts 


of Wiltfhire, where he thought the king’s horle } : 
| pecially at Wakefield; and the latter obtained a vic- 
tory at Gainfborough, over a party. commanded by 


could act only with the leaft advantage. But by 
the indefatigable activity of prince Rupert, his rear 
was attacked at Awborn-chafe, with fo much fuccefs, 
that great numbers of his foldiers fell in the action. 
At laft he reached Newbury; but was furprized 
to find, that the king, by forced marches had 
arrived before him, and was already in poffeffion 
of the place. An action was now unavoidable, 
and the neceflary preparations were made for the 
approaching confli¢t by the leaders. of both armies. 

The battle was fought with defperate valour 
and a fteady bravery on both fides, Effex’s horfe 
were feveral times broke by the king’s, but his 
infantry ftood firm; and befides keeping up a 
continued fire, prefented an invincible barrier of 
pikes againft the furious attacks of prince Rupert, 
and thofe gallant. troops of gentry who chiefly 
compofed the royal cavalry. The London militia 
on this occafion behaved with remarkable. valour; 
and tho’ taken fo lately from their ordinary occcupa- 
tions, equalled the moft veteran fodiers. They had 
been trained by Skippon, and the enthufiafm with 
which they were infpired, rendered them ftrangers 
to fear. The engagement continued in all its fury 
till night put an end to the flaughter, and left 
the event undecided. Effex, who had done more 
than he intended, renewed not the a¢tion, but purfu- 
ed his march towards London, which he reached 
in fafety. His rear indeed was once put into confufi- 
on by the king’s cavalry, but no material confequen- 
ces enfued; Rupert with all his intrepidity could 
not ftop the army of Effex, fo as to bring on a 


fecond engagement. The king followed the parlia- 


mentary army, and took poffleffion of Reading, where 
he eftablifhed a garrifon. 


The lofs fuitained on both fides in the battle of - 
Newbury was not fo great as might have been expe¢t- 


ed from the length of the action, which began at fix 
in’ the morning and continued till night: not more 
than two thoufand men being flain in the field of bat- 
tle. Among thofe who fell on the part. of the royal- 
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ifts were the earls of Sunderland and Carnarvon; two 
noblemen of great worth.and abilities. But what rene 
dered the lofs irreparable, was the death of Lucius 
Cary, lord vifcount Falkland, fecretary of ftate. He 
was one of the moft learned perfons of his age, and 
ftood foremoft. in the lift of patriots; while he .was 
perfuaded that the prerogatives of the crown incroach- 
ed on the linerties of the fubject. But when the roy~ 
al power was confined within bounds; when the liv 
berty of a fubjec&t had nothing to fear from the hand 
of authority, he embraced the defence of thofe limited 
powers which were {till left to monarchy, and without 
which he was perfuaded the. Englifh conftitutiom 
could nor fubfift. He was, however, penetrated with 
the miferies of his country, and dreaded the fuccefs 
of his own party almoft as much as that.of the parlia~ 
ment. Perfuaded that an advantageous peace. could 
only be attained when the forces of” both parties were 
nearly balanced, he was. very defirous of opening a 
negotiation and fettling the articles. of a lafting peace 
on the folid bafis of the Englifh conititution. On the 
morning of the battle in mck he fell, he had taken 
fome care in dreffing himfelf, and told his acquain- 
tance that his motives for doing it were, his being 
unwilling the enemy fhould find his body ina flovenly 
indecent fituation, ‘*1 am weary of the times,’? added 
he, ‘* and forefee much. mifery to my country; tut 
** believe I fhall be out of it ere night.” He fell in 
the thirty-fifth year of his age. * 

Tho’ the royal forces in the north were greatly fupe- 
rior to thofe of the parliament, yet they did, not make 
that progrefs which might have been expected. . The 
popularity of the earl, now erected marquis of New- 


| cattle, was very great in the north; but he was oppo-. 


fed by two men, who about this time began to render 
themfelves remarkable for their valour and military 
conduct. Thefe were Sir Thomas Fairfax, fon to the 


| lord of that name, and Oliver Cromwell, The former 


had obtained fome advantages over the royalifts, ef- 


the gallant Cavendith, who perifhed in. the actions 
Cromwell by a painful obfervance of the duties of the 
field, and a remarkable zeal for the'caufe,, was daily 
rifing in preferment. He had never feen any foreign 
fervice, and if we believe his cotemporaries, his cou- 
rage was not natural, but acquired by experience and 


| reafon. As he was a confummate judge of human na- 
} ture, he began now to put in practice his favourite 


{cheme, that of infpiring all whom he commanded, 
with anenthufiafm, that might more than balance all 
the fentiments of honour, loyalty and duty in the 
other party. He fucceeded, and the regiment he com- 
manded became famous’ for a ferocious courage, 
founded on fanaticifm, that nothing could withftand. 
But notwithftanding the great abilities of Sir Thomas 
Fairfax and Cromwell, the advantages were on the 
fide of the royal party in the north. They gained a 
complete. victory over Fairfax at Atherton Moor, 
and difperfed his. whole army. But the fortrefs of 
Hull greatly prevented the progrefs of the royalifts, 
and it was determined to befiege the town. New- 
caftle accordingly fat down before it with an army of 
fifteen thoufand men. Hotham was no longer go- 
vernor;, both he and his fon had entered into a coref- 


_ pondence with the royalifts, and had fallen viétims to 


the feverity of the parliament. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
now commanded in that town, and by his military 
conduct and valour rendered all the attempts of New- 
caftle abortive, and he was obliged to raife the fiege. 
The fucceffes of both armies being thus rearly 
equal, no profpect of peace appeared unlefs the Scots 
could be engaged to join in the war, it being conclu- 
ded that their weight muft turn the f{cale of the party 
they favoured. The commons had been early in 
their applications to the Scottifh leaders; they had. - 
fent Pickering as their agent in Scotland, to carry on 
the negotiations. He reprefented the great danger 
that muft attend the form of religion eftablifhed in: 


their country, if the royal party prevailed ; and con- 


jared, 
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jured them to fuccour their diftreffed brethten in Eng: 
land. The marquis, now duke of Hamilton, and 
the earl of Montrofe had waited upon’ the queen 
at York, and laid before her the danger that threat- 
ened the kingdom from the negotiation ‘of “Pickering. 


Hamilton was for temporizing; but-Montrofe was |] 
of very: different fentiments, and urged’ the iteceffity | 


of having recourfe to more violent methods, inorder 
effetually to prevent the Scottifh” parliament from 
joining with the commons of England. “But prepof- 


feffed in favour of Hamilton, Charles intrufted him | 


and his-friends with the affairs of Scotland: and at 


the fame time earnettly requefted that they would ufe: 


their utmoft endeavours to prevent the Scottith court 
from engaging in any negotiation with the commit- 
tees which he underftood the Englifh parliament in- 
tended to fend into that kingdom. If the duke of 
Hamilton and his brother the earl of Lanerk were 
fincere in their attachment they undertook more than 
they were able to perform. “A parliament or conven- 
tion of the ftates was called, tho’ exprefsly againt 
the kings confent. This meafure was indeed chiefly 
effeted ‘by the Scots commuffioners, who after con- 
cluding the late treaty in England, had entered in- 
to a clofe correfpondenee with the leaders of the 
parliament at London. The negotiation had indeed 
been cafried on with fo much fecrecy, ‘that when it 
was firft mentioned in the houle of commontis, it cre- 
ated @ general confternation.. There is fomething ex- 
tremely fhocking in the idea’ of calling‘in a foreign 
enemy; but the defperate ftate of their affairs render- 
ed ‘it neceffary. The earl’ of Rutland and the lord 
Grey of Warke, were named as commiflioners for 
the houfe of lords; but the former had intereft fuffi- 
cient to’ eet himfelf excufed, and the latter, tho” con- 
fidered as an unfhaken friend to the caufe of the par- 
liament, fo refolutely declined the fervice, that ‘he 
was fent to the tower for his difobedience. » Sir Wil- 
liam Armyn, and Sir Henry: Vane the Yonger, «at laft 
undertook’ the fervice, and were affifted by the fame 
fanatical:divines, who promifed to bring over to their 
intereft the Scotith clergy, on whofe affiftance the fuc- 
cefs of the negotiation in a great meafure depended. 
Montrofe fent timely information to the king, of the 
intrigues of the Englifh parliament, and offered, on 
receiving a commiffion for that purpofe, to declare th 

convention of the ftates, traitors to theircountry, Had 
this been.done immediately, the attempts)of the corm- 
mons would; in all probability, have been rendered a- 
bortivé; ‘but the king liftened fo much to the countels 
of Hamilton, that Montrofe and his friends were ne- 
elected till affairs became defperate, and. it was then 
too late. ~ Hamilton indeed pretended, that he had 
done every thiug in his power to prevent the Scots 
from agreeing with the Englifh commiffioners 5» but 
that’ all his endeavours’.were in vain. The truth 
is, a largevarrear was’ ftill owing by. the: Englifh 
parliament to the Scottifh covenanters, and this mutt 
have been loft if the former had’ been ruined. >The 
Scotch forces in Ireland had done nothing to: an{fwer 
the great expectations conceived of them ; >and’ tho’ 
their general, the earl of Leven, had engaged) they 
fhould never ‘join the king, yet:as the parliament was 
unable to fupply Leven with money, it is hard to fay 
what courfes the foldiers might follow, when pinched 
by neceffity. Leven and his: forces were therefore 
recalled from Ireland in order to prévent their inlifting 
in that kingdom, and paffing over into England» Add 
to this, that the great {pirit of .Montrofe, his-wirtu- 
ous popularity, his numerous dependents, and the 
inflexibility of -his principles, rendered him now fo 
formidable, not only to. the covenanters, who were 
directed by Argyle, but alfo to the moderate party 
headed by. the duke of Hamilton, that a coalition 
took place between thefe two parties againft-.Montrofe 
and the royalifts. It hapened to the Scots, ‘as toa 
people wanton with liberty, who having nothing to 
with for, had a thoufand things.to fear....Hamilton, 
with all his moderation, made no fecret of his diflik- 


ing the revival of what he called hierarchical tyran- 
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| hy in Scotland, and confequéntly he was united with 


the covenanters in the main principle of oppofition to 
Charles. Fortho’ the true motives of it were ambi- 


| tion, and’ an inordinate defire of poffeffing the reve- 


hues of the church, yet/religion was the avowed pre- 
tence. ‘the Englifh commiffioners improved all the 
jealoufies the Scots ‘entertained.:-with. regard to; the 
kine’s intentions.” ‘They laid before the!convention 
the fteps they had already taken for an entire uni- 
formity of ecclefiaftical. government betwéen the two 
kingdoms ; they itivited him to fend members to the 
affembly of divines, then fitting at Weftminfter, for 
introducing a farther reformation of religion, and of= 
fered to proceed as far'as the low condition of. their 
affairs would admit, in difcharging the arrears due to 
the Scottifh army. But at the fame time, they men- 
tioned the neceffity of fecuring all thofe invaluable 
bleffings by the Scots preventing the ruin of the Eng- 
lifh parliament, which could only be effected by. im- 
immediately raifing an army for their. affiftance: 

The profperous condition. of the royal affairs int 
England, added to the inviolable fidelity ufed by 
Charles in his conceffions to the Scots, muft have ren- 
dered abortive this rebellious propofitien, had nor 
fome of the king’s beft friends been intimidated by.a 
charge fent down againft them by the Englith parlia- 
ment, for holdinga correfpondecne with the. queen. 
Their letters had been intercepted by Fairfax, who 
forwarded them to-London, whence they were fent 
to Scotland by the parliament... At the fame time the 
king’s. friends were difunited) among themfelyes. 
The duke of Hamilton ard his brother, the ear) of 
Lianerk finding they:had been deceived by-the,co- 
venanters, would willingly have joined Montrofe and 
the declared royalifts ; bus that:nobleman now. confi 
dered them as the -worft of trattors..: He imputed-all 
the afcendency the king’s:;eneaties.;had-obtained in 
Scotland, to their.counfels, and rejected, with indig- 
nation, all-advances towards an,ae¢ommodation.., Ie 
is certain the Scots in general. were-at this.time well 
affected to his majefty’s: perfon ; nor did ,Montrofe 
over-rate his own abilities, when he made an offer to 
the queen-of taking'the field agaitit thofe noblemen 
who. had voted for calling a convention of the) ttates 
without the king’s .permiffion. His enemies were. fo 
fenfible, of this, that-they offered to.give him. the fe- 
cond command) in. their. armies,;..a propofal which he 
artfully eluded, and notwithitanding,ail the provoca- 
tions he had received preferved_an unfhaken loyalty. 


| Recourfewashadtothefame principles which had been 


before tuccefsful; that.of undermining. the civil autho- 
rity-by means .of) religion... They. perceived. unfur- 
mountable difficulties fhould they make their firft at- 
tack upon the ftate;..but they knew.that treafon would 
find a réady admiffion thro? the doors.of the church. 


The affembly, of divines in, Scotland was fitting, 


| when the Englifh.commiffioners-arrived ; and per- 


haps, never were there feen together fuch a number of 
men: fo grofsly ignorant, and fo impioufly arrogant, 
tho? dignified with a facred function, and concealed 
under, the difguife of public zeal. The. epifcopal 
clerey, who had a principal fhare.in-the government 
when the alteration in religion took place, had.either 
been. fequeftered, or enjoyed, very. little credit. with 
the covenanters, and every. vacancy that happened 
had been filled. with the weakeft and; moft violent 
men their country produced. Henderfon, their mo- 
derator, in any other company of clergymen would 
have made but a contemptible figure, while Ruther- 
ford, Gillefpie, and the other leading members: of 
the aflembly, by their writings-and deportment, ren- 
dered jit juftly;a queftion whether they were more fit 
forthe difcipline of,a{chool, or that of a mad-houfe. 
Tho’ Argyle, Joudon and other great. men, who had 
done fo, much for public liberty, had induftrioufly en- 
couraged this ignorance and frenzy in their teachers, 
they now began to feel..the inconveniences of both. 
The weakeft minds .arefufceptible of ambition ; the 


-Juft of, power-is common to the wife and the foolith. 


The enthufiaftic teachers were foon fenfible of their 
5d own 
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own importance ; and the torrent of zeal they poured 
‘out againft popery, prelacy, and the like unmeaning 
words, grew imore ungovernable, and {wept before 
it all confiderations of duty, loyalty, national inde- 
pendence, and public fafety. » When the Englifh 
cominiffioners prefented their letters and credentials 
from the Wettmintter divines, they were received as 
angels fpeaking from heaven; and without confulting 
any thing but their own frantic zeal, they propoied 
that a new league ‘and: covenant fhould be taken by 
the fubjects of both kingdoms. Not contented with 
the eftablifhment of prefbyterian difcipline in their 
ewn country, they indulged an ardent paffion for 
propagating, by every method, that mode of religion 
in the neighbouring kingdoms. Perfuaded, in the 
fervency of their zeal, that, by fupernatural affift- 
ance, they fhould be enabled to carry their trium- 
phanc covenant to the gates of Rome itfelf, their 
joy was unbounded when a profpect opened of ren. 
dering it prevalent in England. t 

Vane, who in eloquence, addrefs, capacity, as 
well as in art and diffimulation, was not furpafied by 
any perfon, even of that ape fo famous in active 
talents, framed this folemn league and covenant, 
which effaced all the former proteftations and vows 
taken in both kingdoms, and long maintained. its 
credit and authority. By this inftrument they fo- 
lemnly engaged themfelves to purfue the univerfal 
extirpation of popery and prelacy in England, ‘as 
wel! as in Scotland, left they fhould be partakers of 
other men’s fins;” «and undertook to purfue to extre- 
mity all incendiaries and malignants ; terms which 
they extended as far, and to whom they pleafed : and 
vowed an eternal adherence to a firm peace and union 
between the two kingdoms. They alfo vowed to 
preferve the reformed religion ° eftablifhed in the 
church of Scotland; but, by the artifice of Vane, 
no déclaration more explicit was made with regard 
to England and Ireland, than that thefe kingdoms 
fhould be reformed, according’ to the word of ‘God, 
and the examples of the‘pureft churches, The Scots 

-géalots, indeed, deemed this expreffion entirely free 
from ambiguity ; they regarded their own model as 
the only one which correfponded, “in any degree, to 
fuch a defcription. Guthrie, afterwards bifhop of 
Dunkeld, was the only memberin the affembly of 
divines that perceived the ambiguity, or, at leaft, 
that had the courage to hint at what afterwards hap- 
pened, namely, the danger that an independent party 
might afterwards root out prefbytery, as well as pre- 
lacy; unlefs the affembly declared, in exprefs terms, 
what plan of church-government they intended both 
nations fhould follow. His fpeech, however reafon- 
able in itfelf, ferved only to draw: upon him an enor 
mous load of public reproach ;.‘and the work of the 
zealots was hurried on fo faft, that the new folemn 
league and covenant was voted unanimoufly. 

“© The convention of’ the ftates applauded the piety 
of the affembly; and, in the height of their zeal, 
ordered every one to {wear to this covenant, under 

_ the’ penalties of being punifhed ‘as’ enemies’ to reli: 
gion, his majefty’s honour, and’ the peace of his 
kingdoms; of having their goods and eftates ‘con- 
fifeated ; of béing ‘rendered incapable of enjoying 
any benefit or office within the kingdom; of being 
cited before the next parliament, as enemies’ to reli- 
gion, the king, and the ftate; and of receiving what 
farther punifhment his majefty and the parliament 
fhould inflict upon them. d sigs 

The natural refult of this covenant’ was a treaty 
with the Englifh parliament; by which the Scots 

' éngaged to raife an army of fixteen thoufand foot, 

and three thoufand horfe. Defirous that the fword 


fhould carry conviction to all refractory minds, they |} 
| the younger Fairfax, did honour ‘to the’ caufe they 


prepared themfelves, with great alacrity, to their-mi- 
itary enterprizes. Their levies were foon completed. 


The hopes of good pay and warm quarters, added to || 
a favourable difpofition for the caufe, induced: num- || 


bets to enlift; fo’ that their army was ready, by the 
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end’ of the year; to enter England, under their old 
general the earl of Leven. 
Perceiving the tempeft that was gathering in the 
north, Charles endeavoured to fecure himfelf by 
every expedient in his power. Ireland feemed to 
promife affiftance... He accordingly concluded a cef- 
jation of arms with the papifts: and the duke of 
Ormond fent over confiderable bodies of his. forces 
to England, by which means the royal army was 
greatly augmented. The fuccels of prince Maurice 
in the weft alfo tended to raife the fpirits of the king’s 
party. He had formed the fiege of Exeter, which. 
was defended by the earl of Stamford, who was foon 
obliged to furrender the city. This was an important 
acquifition, but Maurice was fo pleafed with his new 
congueft, and the daily additions he received of men 
and money from the neighbouring counties, that he 
ftayed too long at Exeter, without iending any affitt- 
ance to colonel Digby, who had befieged Plymouth, 
a place of great importance. The royalifis were, 
indeed, for fome time, perfuaded, that the town would 
be delivered up to him, by Sir Alexander Carew, the 
governor; but the defign was difecovered, and Carew 
fent prifoner to London. Digby, however, made 
himfelf mafter of mount Stamford, and had cer- 
tainly taken Plymouth, had prince Maurice come in 
time to his affiftance. But the prince, deceived by 
the negotiation with Carew, inftcad:- of marching to 
Plymouth, led his forces to Dartmouth, and, after 4 
tedious fiege, réduced'the town. He then marched 
to Plymouth, and joined Digby, butit was now too 
late. The garrifon, before his arrival, had received 
a reinforcement of fix hundred men from Portimouth, 
under the command of an intrepid and experienced 
officer, who made fo noble a defence, that prince 
Maurice, after fuftaining a’ confiderable lofs, was 
obliged to raife the fiege. | . 
It is impoffible, in a general hiftory, :to.enumerate 
all the warlike operations of this buly years A war 
extended over the whole kingdom, left hardly room 
for any man to continue neuter, however agreeable 
to his wifhes. Every county became’ a!dcene of 
horror and of blood... Not only forts:and caiftles, 
but alfo. the feats of the nobility and gentry, fuftained 
long fieges. Each action, each fiege, and almoft 
each fkirmith, did honour to fome particular family; 
though, in<fuch a multitude, many particulars that 
well deferved: to be tranfmitted to pofterity, are for- 
gotten, and fwept away among the refufe of things. 
But upon the whole, notwithftanding the exploits of 
Effex, Cromwell and Fairfax, the affairs: of the king 
were inva much better fituation than they: were at the 
clofe of the preceding campaign. Lord Clarendon 
tells us, that he had now five armies in thefield. The 
principality of: Wales, ‘aninconfiderable part of it 
excepted, was at his «devotion. Plymouth, Poole, 
and Lyme,' were the: only:places of ftrength in. the | 
weftern' counties poffeffed) by the partiament.. Hull 
was the’ only confiderable place: they ‘held:in York- 
fhire;. and-Nantwich, in Chefhire. But;on the other 
hand, the: parliament vhad received’ infinite: encou- 
ragement. The earl of Effex had diftinguifhed him+ 
felf, by his military talents; above either his-rivals-or 
his enemies.’ He was entirely pofieffed of the affec- 
tions of his ‘own foldiers, ‘and therefore: capable of 
executing the moft dangerous fervice. .Theearl of 
Manchetter was the idol of the: affociated ‘counties; 
and even many of the royalifts held:him: in’ great 
efteem. Though almoft a ftrangerhiméelf to the 
military {cience; yet ‘Cromwell, ‘perhaps the  beft 
foldier of the age, ferved) under him ‘with fo much 
fuccefs, that the fcale of ‘war’ where’he fought was 


‘greatly ‘turned in favour of the parliament. The 


conduct; courage, and reputation of the eldér and 


had embraced. They loft-no credit when vanquitheds 
nor committed: any acts. of cruelty when’ victorious; 
This moderation prevented many in the north, who 


| favoured’ the royal caufe, from exerting themfelves 
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London populace, though his aétions, fince the. 
battle of Lanfdown, deferved very lictle applaule. 
Many other officers diftinguifhed themfelves in fup- 


‘ porting the fame caufe, and the parliament prudently 


rewarded! even their milcarriages, when they were 
affured of their good intentions, and that they had 
done every thing in their power to deferve fuccefs, 

But the eyes of all parties were’ now principally 
turned towards Scotland, it’ being chiefly: from that 


t-on. 
divines in'that kingdom proceeded again{t all who 
refufed their covenant. Thofe preachers ‘and pro- 
feffors of the gofpel of peace, iffued the moft pre- 
remptory orders for feizing the goods, collecting the 
rents, and apprehending the perfons of the royalifts, 
Nor were they contented even with this unjuft feve- 
rity, dictated by their fanatical ftrain of devotion, 


they gave a'commiffion to the foldiers in general, to | 


put to death all who refufed to take the covenant, 
and made any refiftance to their being fent»to prifon. 
‘So fhamefully were the precepts of the moft benevo- 
lent religion wrefted to ferve the purpofes of fanati- 
cifm and ambition ! 

There ftill remained in’ the Englifh’ parliament 
fome members, who, though they had been induced 
either by private ambition or by their zeal for civil 
liberty, to concur with the majority, ftill retained an 
attachment to the hierarchy, and to the ancient modes 
of worfhip. But in the prefent danger, which threat- 
ened their caufe, all fcruples were laid afide, and 
the covenant, by whofe means alone they could ex- 
pect to obtain fo confiderable a reinforcément as ~an 
acceffioh of the whole’ Scottifh nation, was received 
without oppofition. The parliament therefore hav- 
ing firft fub{fcribed it themfelves, ordered it to be 
received by all who acknowledged their ‘authority. 
This ‘caufed great rejoicings among the Scots. They 
highly applauded themfelves in being the happy in- 
ftruments of extending their modé of worfhip, and 
diffipating that profound darknefs in which, they 
fancied; all the neighbouring nations were-involved. 
Happy people, faid the zealots, you willyno longer 
fuffer thofe badges of popery, the furplice,: the 
tippet, and the corner-cap, to defile your charac- 
ters: 

The French ambaffador had offered the mediation 
of his mafter to put an end to the horrors of ‘civil 
difcord, by concluding’a lafting peace. Before’ the 
parliament had acquired the affiftance of ‘the Scots, 
they appeared to liften to his propofals ; but he was 


now given to underftand that his offers were rejected. 


_miffion. 


They were, however, {till diftrefled for money: they | 


had fent a large fum to Scotland to put that army in 
motion, and the city feemed not forward. to fupply 
their wants. \ Effex relapfed into his former indiffer- 
ence, and feemed very defirous of putting an end to 
the war. He was far from being pleafed with the 
fteps taken by the parliament for’ ‘introducing a fo- 
reign army, which muft gteatly increafe the diftreffes 
of his country, already much too great’; efpecially 
as his‘own troops were in ‘great’ want of ‘neceflaries. 
He therefore fent a méflage to both houfes, acquaint- 
jing them, that if his army, which lay at St: Alban’s, 
was not fpeedily fupplied, he muft throw up his com- 
Fairfax and lord Gray made- fimilar com- 
plaints, ‘and difplayed, ‘in’ pathetic language, the 


-diftreffes of their troops.’ Anfwers were immediately 


difpatched,. promifing them relief, as foon as the ne- 
‘ceffary fupplies could be’ raifed: but they rejected 
‘every offer for putting’an end to the war, and as a 
‘finifhing blow to all terms of accommodation, for- 
mal preparations were made for the trial of Laud, 


_ archbifhop of Canterbury. 


‘ A.D. 1644. Theunfortunate primate ftill con- 


- tinued in prifon, and had been for fore time deprived 


of his eftate and goods by the violence of the com- 
‘mons. ‘Though it is certain that no fubject had more 
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‘with that vigour they would otherwife have done. |) 
Sir William Waller continued {till the idol: of the | 


| fitmnefs had not forfaken him in his confinement 
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largely contributed to'the errors of government, yet 
his enemies, however keen and artful in their refent- 
ments, found infurmountable difficulties in forming 
a charge which could amount to high. treafon, His 
he ftill continued his oppofition to the parliament, 
and obftinatély refuted to collate a perfon to a living, 
when recommended to him by the faction. But {till 
his cafe was very different from that of the judges. 
becaufe it was next to impoflible to convict him le- 


gally of what he had faid and récommended at the 
kingdom they expected deliverance or feared deftruc- | 


It is almoit incredible with what feverity the || 


council-board, in which his chief crimes confifted. 
This did not, however, prevent the faction from 
treating him with the utmoft feverity. His books 
and papers were feized by an order from both houfes, 
and his famous diary printed and) publifhed. But 
notwithftanding all the violence of his prolfecutors, 
the articles. againft Laud were very defective, and 
they were obliged to have recourle to the dame method 
ufed before in the cafe of Strafford, that of accu- 
mulated treafon ; though it was confefled, that. no 
article, fingly-confidered; amounted to treafon. The 
charge againft him, when properly reduced, con- 
fitted of three general heads... 1, ‘* A traiterous en- 
deavour to fubvert the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, and to introduce arbitrary and tyrannical go- 
vernment. 2.; A -traiterous endeavour to. fubvert 
God’s true religion as by law eftablifhed, and to det 
up popifh fuperftition and. idolatry in its ftead. 
3. An attempt tofubvert the rights of parliament, 
and the ancient courfe of parliamentary proceedings.” 
The mott trifling allegations were brought to fup- 
port this general charge. The. most bitter fpeeches 
were made againft him, and fome of them delivered 
in the coarfeft expreffions. But notwithftanding all 
the'fpirit exerted againft the primate, the lords pro- 
ceeded very flowly in his trial; while he defended 
himfelf with fo much vigour, reafon and eloquence, 
that the profecution was for fome time at a ftand. 
His ruin was, however, determined, and every ex- 
pedient was to be tried to complete it. The popu- 
lace were no fooner informed, that it was doubtful 
whether the lords would find him guilty, than: peti- 
tions were figned by a great number of citizens, for 
bringing him and the bifhop of: Ely to juftice. This 
produced fo great aferment, that the earl of Pem- 
broke, a violent enemy to Laud,: intimated to them, 
that if they delayed any longer to give. the fatisfac- 
tion expected by! the commons, the citizens would 
affemble and demand juftice, as they did in the cafe _ 
of Strafford... Mr. Strode, one» of the managers of 
the profecution againtt the archbifhop, threw out a 
menace of the fame kind, at the. bar of the houie 
of lords; but upon their tefenting it, he declared 
he had not done it in confequence of any: com- 
miffion from; the commons, and that he mean 
not any affront to the peers. The lords were fatis- 
fied with this apology, and he was difmiffed without 
cenfure, ‘The lords were, however; greatly intimi- 


| dated, and the greater number attended not the fer- 


vice of the houfe. | The primate’s enemies took ad- 
vantage of this» ceffion, and when no more than 
fourteen peers were in the houfe, Laud was ‘voted 
guilty of endeavouring to fubvert the laws, over- 
throw the proteftant religion, and lay afide the ufe 
of parliaments. But none of thefe articles, nor even 
all of them conjoimed, were’ found by the judges to 
samount to high treafon by any known eftablifhed law 
of the land; and the lords:declared themfelves of 
the fame opinion in a conference with the commons. 
Difappointed inotheir expectations of capitallycon- 
victing Laud, his enemies appointed a faft to be held, 
in-order to roufe the fpirit of the populace. A pe- 
tition againft’ delinquents was prefented to the lower 
houfe, and every fymptom of a dangerous -convul- 
fion appeared. "The commons were, however, obliged 
to have recourfe to their legiflative authority, and 
pafs an ordinance for taking away thé life of this aged 
prelate, But notwithftanding the low condition into 
which the houfe of peers had fallen, there appeared 


fome 
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fome intention of rejecting this ordinance, and the 
popular leaders were again obliced: to apply to the 
multitude, and to extinguifh, by threats of new tu- 
mults, the fall remains of liberty pofleffed by: the 
upper houfe, Apprehenfive of the dangerous confe- 
quences that might follow their attending their duty, 
and determined not to vote againft the dictates‘of 
their confciences, only feven peers were in the houte 
when the important queftion was decided. 

The primate; who had long expected the fatal-fen- 
tence, funk not under its terrors. His! fears aiffipated , 
in proportion as the fatal hour, that was to put a pe- 
riod to his mortal exiftence, approached. | “¢ No man 
(faid he) can be more willing to:fend me out of life, | 
than I am defirous' to go.” He behaved upon the | 
{caffold with great firmnefs and decency, laid his head | 
on the block with calmneifs and refignation, and it was 
fevered from his body by one blow of the executioner. | 

Laud had enjoyed many fad hours of leifure during | 
his imprifonment, to reflect, that the meafure he had } 
dealt to others was meted out to himfelf. He was an 
eminent inftance that a great {cholar may be a weak 
man, and a favourite minifter a poor politician; that 
miftaken zeal is fometimes as fatal to the caufe it 
would fupport, as premeditated treachery; and that 
nothing can more irritate the people of England,'than 
to fee religion affecting to hold'the reins of govern- 
ment, and government actuated by, the caprices of 
ecclefiaftical authority. However miftaken, he was 
doubtlefs fincere,. and aétuated by religious motives 
in all his purfuits. It was this that f{upported him 
in the dreadful hour of trial, and rendered his laft 
moments remarkably tranquil and compofed. He 
fuffered in the feventy-fecond year of ‘his age. 

While preparations were making for opening: the 
campaign, the king fummoned ‘the members of both | 
houfes who adhered to his intereft to meet at Oxford. 
He hoped, by this meafure, to avail himfelf of the 
name of a parliament, fo paffionately cherifhed® by 
the Englifh nation... The houfe of peerswwas fo full, 
that though. many lords were employed in different 
parts of the kingdom, it contained more than double 
the number of: members that voted at Weftminfter. 
But the houfe of commons did not amount to above 
one hundred and fifty, not more than: half the other 
houte of commons. The feffion ‘was opened. by (a 
{peech from the king; and the affembly, ‘in> order 
to enable him to recruit his army» with more fuccefs, | 
granted him the fum. of: one: hundred thoufand 
pounds, to be levied by way of Joan) upomthe:fub- 

ject. The king accordingly circulated privy-feals, . 
counterfigned by the fpeakers of both houfes, re-, 
quiring the loan of particular fums from’ fuch per-, 
{fons as lived within the places’ fubject to his au- 
thority. " 

As the king, im all. his offers for peace, required 
nothing more than the re-eftablifhment of the laws 
and conftitution,: and the fame’ rights which ‘had 
even been enjoyed by his predeceffors, every difcourfe ; 
of peace, andevery difcuffion of the terms on which: 
that bleffing could be: obtained, tended greatly: to 
promote his intereft ; efpecially> ashe offered,: in’ 
order to facilitate fo valuable an vend, to. pafsan 
univerfal act. of oblivion, and to grant a toleration: 
or indulgence to tender confciences. ‘On the other. 
hand, the parliament ftudioufly avoided, as much as’ 
poffible, all advances towards negotiation ; becaufe’ 
the terms on which they were willing to concludera 
peace, were of too exorbitant a:nature for a general 
difcuffion.. They were unwilling to expofe to the: 
eyes of the: public their pretenfions, though they 
well knew their: partizans were: blinded with thei} 
thickeft veil of relizious prejudices. Senfible-of 
their advantages, the - parliament. at. Oxford wrote: 
the following letter to the earl: of: Effex, the only 
channel by which it could be conveyed to the com- 
mons at Weftminfter; Charles having declared that 
they were no longer a free parliament, and confe- 
quently entitled to no.authority. ivicp | 
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“¢ My lord, 
“ His majefty having, by his proclamatioti, fums 
moned;all the members of both houfes of parliament 
to attend him at Oxford, we whofe names are un- 


| derwritten, are here met and. affembled, in obedience 


to his majefty’s commands, His majefty was pleafed 
to invite us, inthe fame proclamation; by thele gra- 
cious expreffions, that his fubjects. fhould fee how 
willing he was:to'receive advice, for the prefervation 
of the religion, laws, and fafety of the kingdom, 
and, asofar.as in-him lay, to reftore it to its former 
peace and. fecurity (his chief and, only end) from 


|| thofe whom they, had trufted, though he could not 


receive. itrin»the, place where he appointed, This 
moft gracious invitation hath not only been made 
unto us; but feconded and heightened by fuch un- 


| queftionable demonftrations of the deep and princely 


fenfe which, poffeffes. his royal'heart of the miferies 
and calamities of his poor fubjects, in this unnatural 
war, and of his moft entirejand paffionate_ affections 
to redeem them from that fad and deplorable condi- 
tion, byall ways poffible, confiftent either with his 
honour, or with the future fafety of the kingdom, 
that as it were impiety to queftion the fincerity of 
them, fowere it great want,of duty and faithfulnefs 
in us (his majefty having declared, that-he called us 
to be witnefles of his actions; and privy to his in- 
tentions) fhould we not teftify, and witnels.to.all 
the. world the, affurance we have of the piety. and 
fincerity of both, We being entirely, fatished. of 
this truth, cannot but confels, that,, amidft our 
higheft affections, in the deep and piercing fenfe of 
the prefent miferies and defolations of our country, 
and thofe further dangers threatened from Scotland, 
we are at length erected into fome chearful and com- 
fortable thoughts, that poffibly we may yet (by 
God’s mercy, if his juftice, have not determined this 
nation, for its fins, to total ruin and defolation). hope 
to be the happy inftruments of our country’s re- 
demption from the miferies of war, and reftitution 
to the bleffings of peace. +h 

“¢ And we being defirous to believe your lordthip, 
however engaged, a perfon likely to, be fenfibly 
touched with thele confiderations, have thought fit 
to invite you to that part in this bleiied work, which 
is only capable to repair all our misfortunes, and to 
buoy up the kingdom from ruin; that is, by. con- 
juring you, by all the obligations that have power 
upon honour, confcience, or public piety 5, that lay- 
ing to-heart, as we do, the inward bleeding condition 


of your-country,,and the outward more menacing- 


deftruction by a foreign nation, upon the very point 
of invading it, you, will co-operate with us to its 
prefervation, by truly reprefenting to, and faithfully 
and induftrioufly promoting with thofe by whom you 
are trufted,:this following moft fincere, and moft 
earneft defire of ours that, they joining with us in 
aright fenfe of the paft, prefent, and more threaten- 
ing calamities of this deplorable kingdom, fome 
perfons. be appointed on either part, and a place 
agreed upon, to treat of fuch a peace, as may yet 
redeem it from the brink of defolation, 

“ This.addrefs we fhould not have made, but that 
his majefty’s fummons, by which we are met, moft 
gracioufly proclaiming pardon to all without excep- 
tion; is evidence enough, that his mercy and cle- 
-mency can tranfcend all former provocations; and 
that he had not only made us.witneffes of his princely 


intentions, but honoured. us alfo with the name of 


being fecurity forthem. God Almighty direct your 


ordthip, and thofe to. whom you fhall prefent thefe 


‘our moft real defires,.in fuch a-courfe as may ,pro- 
-duce that happy. peace, and fettlement,of the prefent 
_diftractions, which, is fo heartily defired and prayed 
for by us, and which may make us, .. 
Co _. Yours, &c.” 

This letter was fubfcribed by the prince of Wales, 


othe duke..of York, and forty-three nobleinen, and 
-fent by a trumpeter to the earl of Effex. But that 


_ nobleman, 


a 
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He therefore,. in his anfwer to. the earl of Forth, the 


-king’s general, obferved, that as the paper fent him 


- neither contained any addrefs to the two houtles of 


parliament, nor any acknowledgment of their autho- 


rity, he could not communicate it to them. 


Defirous, however, of making another attempt 


for bringing about a peace; Charles determined to 
-have recourfe to the parliament at Weftminfter. A 
~ -fafe conduct. was accordingly demanded from Effex 


for two perfons to treat upon an accommodation. 


Effex readily complied, and the king accordingly 
-fent the following meffage for concluding a treaty of 
.peace: 


. Out of our moft tender and pious. fenfe of the 
fad and bleeding condition of this our kingdom, and 
our unwearied defires to. apply remedies, which, by 
the bleffing of God, may recover it from utter ruin, 


“by the advice of the lords and commons of parlia- 


ment, affembled at Oxford, we do propofe and defire, 


that.a convenient number of fit perfohns may be 
-appointed and authorifed by you, to meet, with all 


convenient {peed, at fuch place as you fhall nominate, 
with an equal number of fit perfons, whom we fhall 
appoint and authorile, to treat of the ways and means 
to fettle the prefent. diftractions of this our kingdom, 
and to procure a happy peace, and particularly how 


.all the members of both houfes may fecurely meet in 
-a free and full convention of parliament, there to 


treat, contult, and agree upon fuch things as may 


cconduce to the maintenance and defence of the true 


reformed proteftant religion, with due confideration 
to-all juft and reafonable eafe of tender confciences ; 
to the fettling and maintaining our juft rights and 
prerogatives ; of the rights and privileges of parlia- 
ment; the laws of the land; the liberty and pro- 
perty of the fubject ,; and all other expedients that 
‘may conduce to the bleffed end of a firm and lafting 
peace, both in church and ftate, and a perfect un- 
derftanding between us and our people; wherein no 
endeavours of ours fhall be wanting. And God 
direct your hearts in the ways of peace. 

** To the lords and commons of parliament affem- 
bled at Weftminfter.” 

The commons were very unwilling to open any 
negotiation for a peace; and, at the fame time, 
thought it would be imprudent to lay afide the pro- 
pofal, left the: people fhould imagine they were de- 
termined to reject every offer for an accommodation. 
After long debates in the upper houfe, the peers fent 
the following paper to the commons: ‘“‘* That the 
lords have obierved in this letter from his majefty, 
among other things, that what is propofed in it is by 
the advice of the lords and commons of parliament 
affembled at Oxford, the very fame title given to 
this parliament; which puts them at Oxford on an 
equality with us, though they are perfons who have, 
contrary to their duty, deferted the parliament, and 
have contributed. to the maintenance of .the war 
againft it, and therefore are, and may be juftly 
excluded. \ 

“ Their lordfhips further obferve, that though 
there are in the letter fome general words, for reli- 
gion, eafe of tender confciences, his majefty’s juft 
prerogatives, rights and privileges of parliament, 
Jaws of the land, and liberty and property of the 
fubje&ts ;. yet the only expedient offered for thefe 
ends is to treat, how the members of both houfes 
may fecurely meet in a full and free convocation of 
parliament; whereof no other conclufion can be 
made, than that-this is not a full and free convention 
of parliament; and that to make a full and free con- 
vention, the prefence of thofe at Oxford, is neceffary, 

<« Their lordthips therefore offer it to the houfe of 
commons, to defire their concurrence herein, that a 
letter may be written, in very plain and humble lan- 
guage, to his majefty; reprefenting to him, among 
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nobleman, however difeufted with the furious mea-: 
 fures of the parliament, and however defirous of a- 


-reafonable peace, was {till more refolute to preferve 
-an honourable fidelity to the truft repofed in him. 


4ot 


other things, that the continuance of this parliament 
here is eftablifhed by a law paffed by himfelf; in 
which (as in all other laws of the kingdom) he is 
{worn to maintain; as we are {worn to our allegiance; 
that we muft in duty; and are bound and refolved; 
with our lives and fortunes; to defend and preferve 
the juft rights and full powers of this parliament ; 
that as we have ufed all mieans for a jutt and. fafe 
peace, fo we will never be wanting to do our utmoft 
for the prociiring of it; and as the only means by 
which we can hope to effect fo defirable an end, we 
do humbly and earneftly defire his majefty to come 
to his parliament by fuch a day as fliall be named; 
and that if he will not; we muft ufe’ fuch means, 
and make fuch provifion for the prefent and future 
prefervation of religion and of the kingdom, ‘as, in 
the wifdom of the two houfes; fhall be thoughe ft 
and neceffary. ps Mal ¥ 
** Their lordfHips defire, that this letter may be 
fpeedily difpatched ; and alfo, that a declaration to 
the kingdom upon this; and thé former letter from 
Oxford, be drawn up and publifhed, to undeceive 
the people of the artifices they ‘contain, under the 
pretence of peace, to fet up another. parliament; 
and that if the houfe of commons approve thereof, 
it may be referred to the committee of the two king- 
doms, to prepare both for the two houfes.” 
The commons were of thé fame opinion with the 
lords; and a letter was accordingly difpatehed to the 
king at Oxford, refufing to open any negotiation; 
unlefs he would acknowledge them to be the only 
parliament: and the king, who knéw what fmall 
hopes there appeared of any accommodation, refufed 
to abandon the pretenfions he had affumed, nor 
acknowledge the two houles at Weftminfter more 
openly for a free parliament. : 
The great fums of money that had been fent from 
England to Scotiand, and the flattering affurances 
the Scots had received, that they fhould now be en- 
titled to all the privileges of Englifhmen, had the 
defired effet; and the Scottifh army matched for 
England with great alacrity. But notwithftanding 
all thefe advantages, the rebellion in that country 
was far from being general, Some of their greateft 
men were fo thoroughly. convinced of the good in- 
téntions of Charles, that they refufed to accept of 
any command raifed againft the royal party in Eng- 
land. But the clergy and populace were of A very 
different opinion ; they made no fcruple of rufhing 
into the field without provocation, and in a’ quarrel 
in, which they had no concern. Had they known 
their true interefts, they ought rather to have joined 
the oppofite party, as the fureft means of éftablifhing 
the liberties and privileges they enjoyed on a folid 
foundation. The Scottifh army was in’ excellent 
order, and confifted of eighteen thoufand foot, three 
thoufand horfe, arid fix hundred dragoons, all of 
them commanded by their own countrymen. A com- 
mittee of the Englifh, as well. as their own parlia- 
ment, attended them as field deputies, and they en- 
tered England on the nineteenth of January. ‘They 
paffed the Tyne on a bridge of boats, and fummoned 
the town of Newcaftle; which had been fortified by 
the care.and vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, to 
furrender, They did not, however, make any attempt 
upon the place, becaufe the marquis of Newcaftle 
lay. at Durham with an army of fourteen thoufand 
men. Nor did they continue idle; they made them- 
felves mafters of the caftles of Wark and Morpeth ; 
and fortified a {mall fea-port.town called Blyfnock, 
for the conveniency of receiving provifions. They, 
were, however, foon reduced, by a ¢reat want of fo- 
rage and other neceffaries ; and the expedition would 
probably have been rendered abortive, had’ not the 
marquis been obliged to march back to the defence 
of York. ‘ . 
Colonel Bellafis, whom he had left with a con- 
fiderable body of troops, was totally routed at Selby 
by Sir Thomas Fairfax. This misfortune obliged 
Newcaftle to abandon Durham, - Afraid of being 
5K inclofed 
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inclofed between two armies, he ,retreated to York ; 


‘and the Scottifh general having joined Fairfax, they 
But as the combined ‘forces , 
éft fo large a ‘place | 


‘blocked up that city. 
‘were not numerous enough to inv 
‘divided by a river, they contented themielves with 
preventing any 
‘the marquis. 

another party of the parliament's forces, 


. 


place or the utmoft importance to'the royalifts, as it 


kept open a communication between the ‘king’s | 


fouthern and northern quarters. Prince Rupert. was, 
‘therefore, ordered .to attempt the relief of that for- 
‘trefs. Rupert was at Chelter when he received the 
order, but affembling immediately his troops, which 
‘amounted to about feven thoufand men, he advanced 
with fuch expedition ‘to Newark, that he furprized 
Meldrum’s army, 
dred men, he difarmed the reft, and feized all their 
‘cannon, carriages, and baggage. This defeat ftruck 
‘terror into the garrifons of the neighbouring towns, 
‘and Gainfborough, Lincoln, Slyford, and feveral 
other places were abandoned by the parliament’s 
‘forces. The prince alfo relieved ‘Latham-houle, 


‘which had been befieged by a body of two thoufand | 


men, and gallantly defended for eighteen weeks, by 
the countefs of Derby. He took Bolton by {torm, 
put the garrifon tothe {word, and marched to Liver, 
‘pool, which made no refiftance. His army was now 
Gncreafed to ten thoufand men, full of fpirits, and 
flufhed with victory. 

While the prince continued at Liverpool, the earl 
‘of Manchefter made himfelf mafter of Lincoln, and 


joined the Scots and the army of Fairfax before York. 


“That city, though vigoroufly defended by Newcaftle 
at the head of -his army, was foon reduced to extre- 
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mities ; and the parliament’s generals after enduring ' 


the hardthips of a winter’s campaign, and fuffering 
great loffes from fkirmifhes with the enemy, flattered 
themfelves that all their labours would now be 
crowned with fuccefs. But they were foon alarmed 
with the news that prince Rupert was approaching. 
That intrepid general, having joined Sir Charles 
Lucas, who commanded Neweaftle’s cavalry, haf- 
tened to the relief of York, at the head of an army 
of twenty thoufand men. The combined army im- 
mediately raifed the fiege, and retreated to Marfton- 


Rupert, informed of their intention, approached the 
city by another quarter, and interpofing the river 
Oufe between him and the enemy, fafely joined his 
forces with thofe of Newcaftle. “The marquis en- 
deayoured to perfuade him, that, having fo fuccefs- 


fully effected his purpofe, he ought to be contented 


with the prefent advantage, and leave the enemy, now 
much diminifhed by their loffes, and difcouraged by 
their ill fuccefs, to diffolve by thofe mutual diffen- 
tions, which had taken place among them. Had 
Rupert liftened to this advice, he had, in all proba- 


bility, triumphed over the enemy without ftriking a | 


The Scots had found themfelves. greatly dif- || 
| general King perfuaded them to' march out of the city 


blow. 
appointed during their march, in which they thought 
to haye met with little or no refiftance. They had 


expected the plunder of the richelt counties in Eng. | 
land, and their generals thought of nothing lefs than || 


of making the Englifh officers ferve under them. In 
all thefe particulars they, were deceived, and their 
rough, vexatious manners, rendered them exceffively 
odious to the Englifh, commanders., ‘Their avarice 
was. infatiable, and all their words and conduct fhewed 


that good pay and the hopes of plunder, were the | 


chief motives that excitzd them-to undertake the ex- 
pedition., When thefe failed, and when they found 
that the money granted by the parliament was not fo 
punctually paid as it had been liberally voted, they 
began to talk of returning to their..own, country. to 
defend it againft the attempts of Montrofe,, who was 
then, in, arms, and acting under the king’s commif- 
fion, ‘They would aici 
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reinforcement.of troops from joining | 
Some time. before Newcaltle’s retreat, 
under the | 


command of Meldrum, had .befieged ‘Newark, a | 


and after,killing about five hun- | 


bly have carried this défign ' 


into execution,’ had jt‘not-been for the ‘hopes “of ah 
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engagement, when ‘they ‘fattetéd ‘themfelves ‘of ‘ac- 


quiring riches ‘by plundering the baggage Of ‘the 
enemy, But when prince Rupert reached York, ‘by 
taking a different rout, ‘they becaine’more fullén than 
ever. Manchefter, ‘Fairfax arid Cromwell, ‘were, by 
‘no meatis, fond of their company, while this morofe, 
difcontented humour prevailed; they would ‘have 
thought it lefs difhonourdble to ‘have ‘fubmitted <0 a 
gencrous enemy, than to be infulted ‘by ‘their own 
needy mercenaries. Newcaftle was ‘no ‘ftranger ‘to 
thefe divifions among them, and urged the propriety 
of continuing quiet in their quarters and fuffer their 
enemies to perifh by their own diffentions. (But thefe 
arguments were urged in vain ; fighting was’ the ele- 
ment ‘of prince Rupert. He entertained ‘the moft 
invincible contempt of the Scots ; and he hada ‘few 
days before received a letter from the ‘king, contain- 
ing little lefs than a pofitive command to fight ‘théth 
upon almoft any terms, even after he had reheved 
York. But the greateft misfortune was a mifunder~ 
ftanding between the prince and the smarquis of 
Newcattle, whofe characters agreed ‘only in perfonal 
courage, and a {trong attachment to the king’s fer- 
vice, The ‘marquis loved fighting ; but hated the 
fatigues of war; the prince loved both. “Fhe mar- 
quis had ferved the king with his perfon and fortune, 
the prince with his perfon only. ‘The marquis trufted 
greatly t6 King, his Heutenant-general; ‘the prince far 
veyed and direGted every thing in his own perfon. The 
marquis was fond of ftate and ceremony; the price 
defpifed ‘both; and each was jealous of the great 
merits of the other, with regard to the favout of the 
oer aR who equally loved and honoured them 
oth. 

When Rupert entered York, he took upon him- 

felf the command of the whole army, and told the 


marquis, that he intended the next day,: the fecond of 


July, to draw out the garrifon and give battle to the 
enemy. The officers who could ufe the greaiteft free- 
dom with the prince, uféd every atgument in’ their 
power to diffuade him from this refolution 5 but alk 
their attempts were in vain; the prince continued 
fixed to his purpofe ; ahd the marquis, that he might 
not incur the leaft imputation of fear, fubsnitted to 
the order ; but at the fame time refolved to ferve un- 


| der the prince in no other capacity, than that of cap- 


moor, in order to give battle to the royalifts, Prince |} tain of his own troop of horfe. 


The enémy, not imagining the prince would ha- 


| zard a battle in his fituation, were filing off towards 


Tadcafter, Cawood, and Selby, in order to cover the 
eaft-riding of Yorkthire, and render it more dificult 
for the royalifts to obtain fupplies, when they were 


| agreeably furprized to perceive, that the prince, by 


the difpofitions he was making, intended to ficht 
them. They immediately recalled all their advanced 
parties, and formed the line of battle. While thefe 
difpofitions were making in the parliamentary army, 
the garrifon of York were fo difcontented at the beha- 
viour of the prince towards their favourite general, 
that it was with the utmoft difficulty the marquis and 


and join the royal army. ‘This junction’ being com- 
pleated, the prince formed his line of batth. He 
himfelf commanded the tight wing, which confifted 
of five thoufand horfe. The generals Goving and 
Potter, commanded the main body ; and Sir Charles. 
Lucas and colonel Henry, the left wing: > the whole 
army confifted of feventeen thoufand foot, nin¢ thou- 
fand horfe, and a train of twenty-five pieces of can- 
non. The parliamentary atmy were; at'leaft, equal. 
to that of the prince innumber. Sir Thomas Fair 


| fax and colonel Lambert, commanded ‘the’ right 


wing, in which the Scottifti cayalry was potted. His 
father, the lord Fairfax, and general’ Leven, come 
manded the main body; and the earl of Manchefter, 
affifted by Cromwell, ‘the left wing. Before'the bat- 
tle began the marquis of Neweaftle and: his friends 
again defired the prince to fufpend the action’; affar- 
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of three thoufand men from the north, and that | 
Montroie was actually on, his march, at the head ; of | 
an army, to join them from Scotland. . But, the | 
“prince was deat to every .argument.: he would liften 


to nothing but that. of fighting the enemy immedi- | 
ately. "The battle was begun by prince Rupert, who | 
charged, with his ufual fury, the left wing of the | 
parliament army, where: Cromwell conduéted : the | 
choiceft troops, enured,to danger under that deter- | 
“mined leader, animated by zeal, and confirmed, by | 
the moft rigid difcipline, "Fhis body ftood frm, and | 
charged in their turn with fo much impetuofity, that | 
the cavalry of the royalifts. gave way ; and the infan- | 
try that ftood’next.to them, was alfo borne down, and | 
“put to flight. Newcaltle’s regiment, alone, refolute | 


ort Od pe eried y hese slgiriuccen 
and-maintained, -by their dead bodies, the fame order 
jn-which they. had firf, been. ranged,...Sir Thomas 


Fairfax and colonel Lambert, alfo broke,through the 


royalifts ;, and tran{ported: by ‘the fury. of purfutt, 


foon reached their victorious ‘friends,,.who. were alfo | 


in purfuit of the enemy... Buc this indifcreet impetuo- 
fity had nearly proyed:fatal to the. parliamentary 


army, «Sir. Charles Lucas, who commanded. in, the 
right -wing,.. perceiving; that the tempett -was.. paft, | 
reftored-order to his broken,troops, and made fo fu- | 
rious anvattack..on .the)parliamentary. cayalry, that | 
they. were thrown into diforder, puthed;jupon,, their } 


own infantry,.and the whole wing, put, to, flight, 


-Animated with this. fuccefs,, the, royalifts, flattered || 
-themifelves that the difficulty was, overy,and were on | 
the point of feizing the carriages and baggage of, the | 
enemy, when Cromwell appeared. in-his return from |} f 
, Abingdon, | the parliamentaty army: becamie:-mafters 


purfuing, the; broken forces of. the other wing. Both. 


arties feemed aftonifhed,.when they,perceived. that | 


another battle. mutt be, fotight,before., the .victory, 
which each thought, their.own, could be, obtained. 
The charge was again renewed with,its former fury, 
-and the balance of, victory. for fome time fufpended : 
but after the, utmoft efforts of. .courage (by. both, ar- 


mies, | the patliamentary forces preyailed., Rupert’s | 
whole army was pushed off the ficld, of battle, and | 


his' train of. artillery taken; by the,enemy, , About 
four thoufand of the royalifts,were flain,and fifteen 
hundred taken prifoners,..among whom,.were Sir 
Charles Lucas, and. feveral other perfons of note. 
Not above three hundred foldiers fell onthe parlia- 
ment’s fide, among whom were. a Scotchiord, 4nd a 
lieutenant-colonel. 
, Enraged to find. all | 
abortive by one aét_ of fatal temerity, the marquis 


of Newcattle determined to pals over: to, the,conti- | 


nent, and abandon. a.party where, he met with {uch 
unworthy. treatment. Munificent and generous. in 


his expences ; polite and elegant in his tafte ; cour- 
teous and humane im his behaviour ;. the marquis had 


brought a great acceffion of friends and of credit to 
the caufe he embraced: but he was now loft to the 
royal party. He repaired immediately to. Scarbo- 
rough with afew friends, where he found a_veffel 
ready to fail, and which landed him fafely in France. 
He continued .abroad -till the reftoration’;, and, tho’ 
‘reduced to neceflity, he fcorned to acknowledge ‘the 
- -ufurped authority of thofe who affumed_ the govern- 
ment of England,, and enjoyed his opulentfortune. 
- Therefolution of Rupert, was equally, precipitate: 
For-though the cavalry, of the royalifts was, in a 
manner, itill entire, and though the greater part of 
the. infantry had efcaped into, York,. he determined to 
abandon that city, and march his army towards Ox- 
- ford, which was {till in the king’s poffeffion. Rupert 
had no fooner left the city of York, than it. was be- 
fieged by the parliament’s. army. Glenham,. who 
commanded the-garrifon, madea brave, defence, but 
was at laft obliged to capitulate on honourable terms. 
word Fairfax was made governor, and a thoufand 
horfe were fent into Lancafhire to join the parliamen- 
__ tary forces in that quarter, and watch the motions of 
prince Rupert. 


all his fuccefsful labours rendered | 
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I 
j; The king’s forces,in the fourhern’ quarters -wore 
alfo a melancholy afpe& in. the beginning of the 
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year; but they were conducted with greater abilities 


| Cropedy-bridge. 


and greater fuccefs.. Apprehenfive that the, parlta- 
mentary forces would attempt the fiege of: Oxford) 
Charles fent the queen to Exeter, where he hoped the 
might be delivered unmolefted, .of the. child cf 
which fhe was now;'pregnant, and alfa, efeape edfily 
Into France if. prefled. by. the forces,of the enemy. 
Effex and Waller, who commanded the itwa armies 
of the parliament; received orders tojoin their forces 
and march towards Oxford, ; and. if they found ithe 
king continue in that city to befiege |it;, and by,one 
decifive blow-put:an.end to the war. . Charles:order- 
€d a rendezvous of ‘his forces. at, Marlborough): and 
after proroguing his parliament. at Oxford;;camein 
perfon to the camp, and reviewed! : his: army,°which 
Confifted of fix thoufand, foerj.and four thoufand 
hore. As foon as the armies tinder Efiex ando Wal- 
der began their march towards. Oxford, Charlesidrew 
his garrifon out of Reading,.and:demolifhed the foi- 
tfications ;. the,place being ipjno.conditiom to: {tand 
afiege, if attacked by fo powerful:,auforces Ib! is 
not eafy to fay. what.might have been the confequence 
had the, junétion, between. the-fortes of Efex Jan 
Waller been, effected, ; as they: amoubted:to fupwards 
of twenty, thoufand, men; ‘but sthefetwo::generals 
‘hated each other-fo heartily,: that: they always cfownd 
means to evade the.orders,of the parliament. «de fiex 
took poffeffion of Abingdon, |.the,place being wmaic- 
countably. abandoned by the king’s forces..ic Waller, 
at the fame time,..marched. his. forces :to..Farnhana; 
fo that nothing hindered thetwo.armies fromjoihing:: 
for the royalifts Having. abandoned Reading’ 'sand 
D 
of Berkfhire, andthe king was:obliged: torretréat to 
the northward of Oxford. It wads now thought. that 
the condition of Charles. was idefperate;:.for Effex 
having gained the pafs of Anflow-bridge, and Wal, 
ler that of Newbridge, their! armies: were between 
him and Oxford, the only. plabe, of ftrength she: was 
poflefied of inthe fouthera quarters. < Charles we- 
treated to Worcefter, and. it: was expected vat. Lion- 
don, that the king mufteither deliver himielf up ito 
Effex, or throw himfelf into, the shands of the. par- 
lament. Poflibly. this, might ‘have: been =the: cafe; 
had, a.good underftanding prevailed sbetweeh » the 
parliament’s. generals ; .but their:sdiffentions .gave 
Charles.an opportunity of gaining two days otharch 
of Effex, who now. ordered. Waller to -purfue him; 
and took upon himfelf to. profecute the wefterinexpe- 
dition}. originally.) afigned. to.the, other, .: Waller 
complained loudly of i: ffex for ufurping: his .com- 
mand, ahd produced his, orders from, the parlia- 
ment,; but Effex was abfolutes and threatened to 
try Waller by. a court martial; if he: refuled to 
obey. rpielseg & ai sti 2bisue 
Charles: had now, refrethed his army at, Woreef- 
ter; but fearing to be fhut up:in that city by Wal- 
ler,, who, had, nowsreached. Evitham, - retired: with 
his. army to Bewdley, and, dire¢ted. hisy courfe:to- 
wards Shrewfbury!.. Waller, who: expected a: large 
reinforcement, , marched. forwards; extending his 
quarters by degrees along the eaft fide of ‘the Severn} 
till he placed himfelf between the -king’s. army and 
Shrewfbury. .9Dhis .was the very. thing. the king 
defired ; for réturning, upon his.own foot-fteps he 
reached Oxford; and having: reinforced his army, 
from-that garrifon;, marched, in his turn, in queft of 
Waller. boiaecn PH MGHAs 218 Ons 
After, feveral , marches; and ‘counter:marches; the 
two.armies faced. each other at! Cropedy-bridge; near 
Banbury, but the Cherwell ran berweencthem: » On 
the twenty-ninth of June, Waller; who had. now, 
received confiderable. reinforcements; drew up his 
army in order of battle, but in fo advantageous a 
fituation, that Charles made’a feint; of marching to- 
wards Daventry, leaving a party of cavalry to guard 
This motion drew Waller ‘from 
his advantageous poft ; and perceiving that the king’s 
van 
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van wag at a confiderable diftance from theit rear, ‘he 
attacked the party at Cropedy-bridge, at the head of 
fifteen hundred horfe, a thoufand foot, and eleven 
pieces of cannon. The polt was foon abandoned by 
the royalifts ;\ but his. detachment had no fooner 
paffed the bridge, with an intention to fall upon the 
rear of the king’s army, than they were attacked, 
repulfed, and purfued with confidérablelofs: Stunned 
and difpirited by this blow, the army of Waller 
melted away by defertiori; and the king thought he 
might fafely leave it; and march to the weitward 
againft Effex, who had obliged prince Maurice to 
raife the fiege of Lyme, and made himfelf matter of 
Weymouth and Taunton. 

Charles received fo many reinforcements during 
his march, that he now appeared in the field with an 
army fuperior to that of theenemy. Prince Maurice 
hovered round the camp of Effex; with a flying 
army of four thoufand: horie and foot, cut off his 
convoys, and perpetually haraffed his rear during 
‘his march. Effex was now greatly diftrefled, and 
knew not what courfe to purfue: he was incapable of 
fighting the royal army, and had no place of ftrength 
wh.ther he might retreat till he received reinforce- 
ments. “A council of war was’ called, when Jord 
Robarts propofed their marching into’ Cornwall. He 
obferved, that the greater part of ‘the inhabitants of 
that county was well affected to the parliament, and 
would join their army as foon as the troops appeared 
among them; that there was the ereateft reafon to 
think the king would ‘not attempt to follow them 
into Cornwall, becaufe he muft by that means be 
expofed to the danger of putting himfelf between 
two fires, as it was more than probable Sir William 
Waller would {oon be in a condition to follow him, 
and harafs his rear, Thefe reafons had the defired 
effec, and a refolution was taken'of marching di- 
rectly into Cornwall. 

The king followed the perliament’s army, and it 
was propofed, in a council of war, to attack Effex in 
his camp but Sir Richard Granville being daily 
expected from the weftern parts of Cornwall with a 
confiderable. body of forces, it was thought more 
expedient to cut off his provifions, and force him to 
furender at difcretion. Effex informed the parliament 
of his danger, and-defired that a body of troops 
might be fent to fall upon the king’s rear. General 
Middleton received a commiffion to execute that fer- 
vice, but he came too late. -The army of Effex, 
cooped up in.a narrow corner at Leftithiel, deprived 
of all forage and provifions, and feeing no profpect 
of fuccefs, was reduced to the latt extremity. The 
king preffed upon them on one fide; prince Maurice 
on another; Sir Richard Granville on a third; and 
Sit Jacob Afhley on a fourth. Effex, Robarts, and 
fome of the principal officers, efcaped in a boat to 
Plymouth : Balfour, with his horfe,-paffed the kine’s 
guards in a thick fog, and got fafe to the garrifons of 
his own party. Skippon, who commanded the foot, 
hed no method of efcaping , he was therefore obliged 
to capitulate; by which it was agreed, that they 
fhould deliver up their arms, artillery, bageage and 
ammunition, This was accordingly performed; and 
the foldiers being conduéted to the parliament’s quar- 
ters, were difmiffed. 

Charles acquired great reputation, even among his 
enemies, for his conduét in this campaign ; and in- 
deed it muft be owned, that it fell little fhort of the 
beft generals of that age. After his affairs were, in 
all appearance, defperate, he had:reduced two ftrong 
armies of his enemies, commanded by their beit 
officers, to the very fituation which he himfelf had 
dreaded but a few weeks before, He triumphed over 
thofe very perfons whom it was thought almoft. im- 
poffible for him to efcape.. Middleton attempted to 
intercept the king’s provifions, and was, in fome at- 
tempts, fuccefsful; but Sir Francis Doddington 
watched him fo narrowly, that, After many bloody 
fkirmifhes, he was obliged to retire to Sherborne. 

But notwithftanding thefe fucceffes in the welt, 
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the king’s affairs were in great diforder, both in the 


midland counties and the north. He therefore ftaid — 


no longer than was neceffary to recruit and refrefh 
his army, after their long and tedious marches. When 
he reached Chard, in Somerfetfhire, he publithed a 
proclamation, wherein he declared, that he was fo 
defirous of reftoring the public tranquillity, that h 
was determined to march to the neighbourhood ha 
London, in order to open a negotiation with the 
parliament, and invited all his loyal fubjeéts to affift 
him in procuring fo defireable an end. On the ninth 
of October, he received a petition from the gentle- 
men and freeholders of Somerfetthire, for liberty to 
wait upon his majefty nearer London, to become 
petitioners to the parliament, and requeft them to 
embrace his majefty’s offers of peace ; adding, that 
it their petition was retuled, they would fpend their 
lives and fortunes in his majefty’s defence. ~~ 
During the king’s ftay in the weft; colonel Gage, 
one of the royal officers in Oxford, undertook’ the 
difficult fervice of relieving Bafing-houfe, belonging 
to the marquis of Winchefter, which colonel Not- 
ton, at the head of a large detachment of the par- 
hament’s forces, had befieged upwards: of three 
months, Gage had above forty miles to march from 
Oxford, and his route lay near’ the garrifons of 
Abingdon and Reading. | He, -however;performed 
the tafk with great applaufe' for though his party 
was not {trong enough to raife the fiege, “yet he found 
means to throw into the houfe a large ‘convoy of 
ammunition and provifions. He afterwards returned 
to Oxford without fuffering any lofs! The town of 
Banbury, and the cattle of Dennington, ‘were both 
relieved ; and the king’s army, after driving’ Wailer 
out of Andover, marched ‘unmolefted to Newbury. 
The parliament were alarmed; and it: was’ deter 
mined to oppofe the king with very numerous forces. 
They had now. armed anew the fubdued forces of 
Effex, and ordered. Manchefter and ‘Cromwell to 
march with their recruited troops from the eaftern 
affociation. All thefe forces, joining with thofe of 
Waller and Middleton, formed an army far fuperior 
to that of the king, and advanced to give him battle. 
Newbury was a fecord time the fcéne of the bloody 
animofities between the Enelith. In this battle both 
parties were guilty of overfights. © The king quitted 


his advantageous fituation, and drew his army out 


into Speen-field, fituated ‘between Newbury and 
Dennington-caftle, thinking’ that he ‘could there be 
attacked only in front. But in a council of war held 
at Cheveley, it was refolved, that Waller, affifted by- 
the London brigade, and the forces of Effex, fhould 
take poffeffion of Speen-hill; that’ the earl of Man- 
chefter fhould advance to Shaw; that the “former 
fhould begin the attack, and the latter, on a fignal 
given, force the pafs at Shaw, by which the king’s 
difpofitions muft be broken. This was, however, a 
very dangerous fervice, as Charles was in poffeffion 
not only of Dennington, near which Skippon, who 
commanded Waller’s infantry, mutt pats, but alfo 
of Doleman-houfe, which was fortified, and flanked 
Manchefter’s forces. Waller, however, ‘with the 
officers under him, aéted with great intrepidity and 
fuccefs. They made a large circuit to avoid the 
fire of Dennington-caftle, but their rear fuffered 
very confiderably by a fally made from the garrifon, 
After efcaping this danger, they attacked the king’s 
troops about three in the afternoon‘on the twenty- 
feventh of Oétober, and not only drove them from 
their works, but alfo took nine pieces of cannon. 
In this attack the: foldiers of Effex, exhorting one 
another to repair their broken honour, and revenge 
the difgrace at Leftithiel, charged with the utmott 
fury, and fome of the cannon they recavered, being 
the fame they had loft in Cornwall, could’ not for- 
bear embracing them with tears’ of joy. But the 
earl of Manchefter had not the fame fuccefs in 


attacking the paffage at Shaw : for though he paffed 


the Kennet on the left, and feemed at firft to have 
the advantage; yet Goring, putting himfelf at the 
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great flaughter; and another perfon attempting to 
take Doleman-houfe, was obliged to retire with con- 
fiderable lofs ; and night coming on before the aétion 
on that fide could be tenewed, put an end to the 
battle. 

This was one of the moft obftinate engagements 
that happened during the whole courfe of the civil 
war. Both fides had committed overfights; and both 
ende ivoured to repair them by performing wonders ; 
and the eld muft have been more bloody, had not 
darknefs intervened; and ftopped the flaughter. 
Charles, however, feared that a fecorid engagement 
would be fatal to his army, -and determined to avoid 


it. He therefore left his baggage and ¢annon in 


Dennington-caftle; and immediately retreated to 
Wallingford, and thence to Oxford. Soon after his 
arrival; he was joined by prince Rupert; at the head 
of a confiderable body of cavalry, and a good train 
of artillery. Stiengthened by this’ reinforcement, 
he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now 
employed in tlie fiege of Dennington-caftle. Effex, 
detained by ficknefs, had not joined the army fince 
his misfortune in Cornwall. -Manchefter; who com- 
manded in his abfence, though his forces were much 
fuperior to thofe of the king, declined an engage- 
ment, notwithftanding the preffing follicitations of 
Cromwell, who conjured him not to niegleé& fo fa- 
vourable an opportunity of putting an end to the 
war. The king, therefore; carried off his artillery 
from Dennington-caftle, in the face of the enemy, 
and by that means fufficiently repaired the “honour 
that had been loft by his retreat from the battle of 
Newbury. But this was not all the advantage 
Charles gained by this action; it excited animofities 
between Manchefter and Cromwell; equal, at leaft, 
to thofe that before fubfifted between Effex «and 


Waller, and which had proved fo favourable to his | 


majefty. The battle of Newbury put an end to the 
campaign, and both armies were {oon aftér diftri- 
buted into winter quarters. 

But though the military operations were over for 
a feafon, the contefts between the different generals 
increafed when they repaired to London: the whole 
city and parliament were agitated by their mutual 
reproaches and accufations. Thefe, indeed, owed 
their rife to a party, which had been fome time 
formed in the’ parliament, but which the dread of 
the royal power had hitherto fupprefled. The great 
fucceis of the parliament’s armies now called them 
into action, ‘This party were called independents, 
a fect hitherto blended with the prefbyterians, and 
acquired diftin@tion only from the deftruction of 
monarchy, Enthufiafts by fyftem, infatuated with 
the idea of religious perfection, and believing that 
they were all fupernaturally infpired, they would 
admit of neither rites, nor bifhops, nor minilters, 
They pretended that the holy fpirit, by its inward 
communications, placed both poor and’rich upon a 
level, and made the ignorant equal to the learned, 
They hated royalty no lefs than hierarchy. The 
object of the puritans was to reftrain, theirs to anni- 
hilate the prerogative ; and adding a profound policy 
to their abfurd reveries, they executed what others 
thought impoffible. Cromwell, who was at the head 
of the independents, had a capacity adapted to the 
greateft enterprizes, the ardour of an enthufiaft, the 
daring {pirit of the leader of a party, the diffimula- 


tion of a hypocrite, the talents of a general, and the . 


genitis and addrefs of a ftatefman, He declaimed, 
with great violence, in the houfe of commons, againft 
the condué&t of Manchefter, whom he accufed of 
not pufhing the war with the neceflary vigour ; efpe- 
cially of neglefting, at Dennington-caftle, the oppor- 
tunity of totally defeating the royal army. “I fhewed 
him evidently (faid Cromwell) how: this fuccefs 
“might be obtained, and only defired leave, with 
_ “my own brigade: of horfe, to charge the king's 
“army in’ their retreat; leaving it in the earl’s 
* choice, if He-thought proper, to renaain neuter, 
is se | 
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head of Cleveland’s brigade, diove kim Back with | 


“be well with England till Iwas Mr. Montague 
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‘with the reft of the forces: but notwithftanding 
“¢ all my importunity, he pofitively and objtinately 
‘* refufed ‘his confent ;° and gave no Other reafon but 
““ that; if we met with a defeat; there was an end of 
“our pretenfions ; we fhould all be rebels, and trai- 
* tors; and be executed and forfeited by the law:” 

Thefe harfh cenfures provoked Manchefter; who, 
in his tiirn, acctifed Cromwell with feditious fpeeches, 
which tended to ruin the parliament. He told the 
houfe; that a f{cheme ‘having Been propofed; which 
it feemed improbable the parliament would agree to, 
Cromwell infifted upon it, arid faid,; ** My lord, 4f 
* you will ftick firm to honeft men, you fhall fnd 
“© yourfelf at the head of an army, which will give 
‘© Jaw both to king and parliament: ’' This difcoutfe 
‘¢ “(continued Manchefter) - made the’ preater im- 
‘* preffion upon me, becaufe I knew the lieutenant- 
** general to be a man of very deep defiens; and he 
«¢ has even ventured to tell mes tHat it never would 
‘“* and there was nota lord or peer in the Kingdom? 
The fharpnefs of thefe difputes alarmed the indepen- 
dents ; they perceived that they muft now carry their 
fcheme into execution; or abandon all thoughts of 
effecting it; and accordingly they formed the refo- 
lution of new-modelling the army: Their maxim 
was; that he who draws his fword again{t the king 
fhould throw away the fcabbard. They were for 
decifive actions, and officers that would hefitate at 
no enterprize. They were; indeed, far inferior in 
number, both in the parliament and in the kingdom; 
to the prefbyterian party, but they had addrefs 
fuficient, in the end, to carry their defign into exe- 
cution: | 

A folemn faft, by their influerice,“ was voted, in 
order to implore the affiftance of heaven. Some of 
the moft furious preachers lamented the diffentions 
in parliament; and charged the mémbers with inte- 
refted: views. They complained of the perfidious 
remiffhefs of the leaders; who, inftead of putting’ a 
fpeedy end to the war, foright only; by prolonging 
it, to enrich themfelves with the fubftance of the 
people. They intreated the Lord*to raife up men 


| more worthy to be'the inftruments of his providence. 


The day following: ‘thefe difeourfes were reprefented 
by the independent party in parliament, ’ as the mani- 
feft infpiration- of the Holy. Spirit’ The neceffity 
of findine fome remedy for thefe diforders was in- 
fitted on. The members were conjured to diveft 
themfelves of all peérfonal intereft’ and lucrative em- 
ployments. Cromwell remarked) that fince the com- 
mencement of the war, a number of able officers 
had been formed, who were capable of conducting 
the moft dangerous expeditions ; that the troops 
wanted a reform on a new plan, and the fuccefs 
would depend on the extirpation of abufes. Thefe 
reprefentations produced the defired effect. A com: 
mittee was appointed to frame what was called the 
“6 Self-denying Ordinance,” by which the members 
of both houfes were excluded from all civil and mi- 
litary employments, except a few officers who were 
fpecified, This ordinance gave occafion to the moft 
furious debates, and, for fome time, rent both the 
parliament and city ‘into factions. “It was obierved 
by the independent party, that the difcipline of the 
army did not geal to the merit of the officers ; 
nor were there any hopes} till the prefent vices and 
diforders, which prevailed among the foldiers, were 
réprefied. by a new model, that the forces of the par- 
liament would ever be attended with fignal fuccels in 
any undertaking. The’ prefbyterians, on the con- 
trary, reprefented, that befides the ingratitude of 
difcarding, by fraud and fubtlety, fo many noble 
perfons, by whom the parliament had been hitherto 
chiefly fupported, they would find it extremely difh- 
cult to fupply the place of men, now formed by 
‘experience to command and authority : that the rank 
alone, poffeffed by fuch as were mémbers of either 
houfe,- prevented-envy, retained the army in obedi+ 


| ence, and gave weight to military orders: that greater ~ 
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_torifidence might fafely be repofed in men of family , 
and fortune, than in mere adventurers, who would be | 
apt to entertain feparate views from thofe embraced | 
by the perfons who employed them, But notwith- 
{tanding thefe reafons, which were urged with great 
force and eloquence, the bill paffed both Roufes of | 
parliament.- Effex; Warwick, Manchetter, Den- 
bigh, Waller, Brereton, and many others, refigned 
their commifiions, and received the thanks .of par- 
liament for their fervices. But.at the. time when 
the other officers. refigned, care was taken to fend 
“Cromwell, at the head of a body of horfe, to the 
relief of Taunton, befieged by the.royalifts, fo that 
che kept both his commiffion. and. his {eat in_parlia- 
ment, notwithftanding he had himfelf been one of 
the principal. promoters of the Self-denying Ordi- || 
hance. Y 
A.D. 1645. Sir Thomas Fairfax was now appointed 
general, and it was voted to increate the army to twen- 
ty-two thoufand men. Fairfax was equally eminent 
for courage and for humanity; but he was. entirely 
governed by Cromwell, who was in fact the com- 
amander.of the army. Ihe new.model was introduced } 
with all the difpatch the importance of the caufe re- 
quired. Such officers only were appointed as the 
independents could confide in, A rigid difcipline in- 
created the religious fervor of the foldiers. Excited | 
by the, example, and the exhortations of their off. | 
cers, who ferved, them for, minifters, they paffed.m 
Prayer, in conference, and in fpiritual lectures, all 
the time they could {pare for amufement or repofe. 
‘Their inflamed imagination raifed them above. the 
character of humanity. Dangers and death were no- 
thing to men ina fiate of {piritual extacy, they feem- 
ed the avenues to heaven, In the royal army, on 
the contrary, there was nothing: but licentiouinels 
and diforder. . The. foldier inftead of pay, fubfifted 
by committing every fpecies of robbery... The officer 
ridiculed the enthufiafm of the parliamentarians, with- 
out reflecting on the effects it would produce. This 
eontraft indicated the moft fatal events ; nor were 
thefe at a confiderable diftance, ; 
While Fairfax and Cromwell were employed in new 
modelling the army, the negotiations for a peace were 
earrying on between the king and. parlament, but 
with very httle hopes of fuccefs. Fhe eonferences 
were opened at Uxbridge; Charles having retracted 
his former declaration, that the two houfes at Wett- 
minfter were not a free parliament. But it foon ap- 
peared that peace was ftill at a confiderable diftance ; 
the demands of the parliament amounting to nothing 
tefs than a total abolition of monarchy, The ceffa- 
tion of arms with the Irifh was co be declared null and 
void ;. and after the catholics in that kingdom fhould 
be fubdugd, the parliament was to nominate the go- 
vernor and: magiftrates of that kingdom. It was re- 
quired that the whole military power fhould be given 
up to the parhament for feven years ; and that after- 
wards, inftead of returning to the king, it fhould be 
regulated by, a bill. The parliament were not con- 
tented with a toleration ia religion, they demanded 
a total abolition of epifeopacy, anda fubfcription, to 
the covenant throughout the kingdom. Even the 
principal officers of the crown, and the judges, were 
to be nominated by the parliament, and the power of 
making war and, peace’ was wholly.to depend upon 
their determinations... Charles offered that the militia 
fhould be ,intrufted, during three years, to twenty 
commiffioners nominated either by common agreement 
between him and the parliament, or the one half by 
him and the other by the parliament. And after, the 
expiration of that term, he infifted, that he fhould 
be again reinftated in his: conftitutional authority , 
oyer the militia, With regard, to religion Charles. 
agreed, that indulgence fhould be granted to. tender 
coniciences, in ref{pect to ceremonies; that the bi- 
thops fhould exercile no act of jurifdiétion or.ordina- 
tion, without the confent and council of fuch prefby- 
ters as fhould be cholen. by,.the. clergy, of each. dio- 
cele, that, they fhould. refide conftantly..in-their din 
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ocefe, and be obliged to. preach every funday 3 that 


pluralities fhould be abolifhed;, that abufes of every 
kind in the ecclefiaftical,courts fhould be redreffed ; 
and that a._hundred thoufand pounds fhould be levied 
from the bifhops. eftates and the chapter lands, for 
payment of the debts contracted by the parliament. 
With regard to the affairs in Ireland Charles was 
willing to make any conceffions, that did nor tend to 
the prejudice of his proteftant fubjeéts. And, it muft 
be owned, that notwithftanding the unpopular con- 
dué of the king with regard to his granting the cef- 
fation to the Irifh rebels, he was more defenfible than 
the parliament. . The chatge againft him confifted 
“ in his having encouraged the two. houfes, to:under- 
take the war, and his fubjects to contribute money for 
carrying tt on, and even putting it out of his power to 
treat ‘with or pardon the rebels, without the confenc 
of the parliament; by which means therebels had been 
reduced to the laft extremity, when the king oranted 
them a ceffation, and had fent for fome of the beft 
regiments, employed againft them in Ireland to make 
war againft his parliament.” But it was well known 
that the war in that kingdom had been fhamefully. 
neglected by the parliament, and that the army had 
been fo ill paid, that the foldiers were ready to dif- 
band; that the face of the country lay uncultivated; 
that the officers of the army throtigh'mere want were 
ready to join the enemy, or to return to Englands 
that no more than one hundred and feventy. bariels of 
powder remained in the magazine of Dublin for the 
lupply of the army, and that the forces in eenerak 
were reduced to the laft extremity for want of provi- 
‘fions; that all the reprefentations of the king’s fub= 
jects had been difregarded and unan{wered by the par- 
lament; that the money raifed-for the fupport of {res 
land, had been employed in England againft the king 
and, that the houle of commons had plainly told: the 
proteitant governors of Ireland, that they muftexpect 
no farther fupply from England, unlefs they would 
exchange the native. commodities of Ireland for the 
ftores that fhould be fent them, a thing impoffible to 
‘be done, all the commodities of that kingdom being 
in the hands of the rebels, Add to. thisy that. the 
Englifh parliament were themfelves reduced to fuch 
neceffities for money, that the-agents of the proteft- 
ant army in Ireland, were told, by one of the prin- 


cipal members of the Irifh committee, that if five 


hundred: pounds would fave Ireland, it-could not be 
advanced. Of four hundred thoufand pounds railed 
for the fupport of the army, near one half had been 
employed in maintaining the civil war in, England; 
and of all the troops railed for that ferviceé hot more 
than fix regiments of foot,. and a thoufand horfe had 
actually landed. in Ireland-from England, all the reft 
having been employed againtt. the king ; great part 
of the Scottith forces had alfo been recalled and fent 
into England on the fame fervice. Though thefe were 
undeniable faéts, and tho” Sir Philip'.Percival, who 
had fuffered greatly in the king’s fervice, juftified the 
ceffation, by the ftrongeft arguments of neceflity ; yet: 
the king’s commiffioners found the prejudices of the 


| public extremely {trong both again{t the ceflation,, 


and the peace which was then negotiating at Oxford, 


| The king’s commiffioners were not, however, intimi- 


| dated; they {poke with fuch-force upon the fubject, 


that the parliamentary commiffioners, were greatly dif- 
appointed in their hopes of expofing the king: they 
were even apprehenfive of having the odium of not 
fupporting the Irifh war, thrown upon themfelves ; 
it being certain that Charles had-in his hands the moft 
convincing evidences of the faéts advanced by his 
commiffioners, The votes of the. parliament had,- 
indeed, been very pathetic with regard to the cruelty 
of the Irith rebels, and the miferies fuffered by. the 
proteftants»in. that kingdom; but, hardly any thing 
had been done conformable to thefe refolutions. , Ic 


| is not fufficient to weep. over the miferies, of a dif 
treffed peop!e, without affording. them, the neceflary 


affiftance, But what rendered. it. impoffible; to. con~ 


_Clude the treaty, was a farther demand made by, the 


parliameny 
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his Enelith fubjects, 
ther with all popifh ‘recufanits | in both | kingddins! who 
had carried arms in his deferice: It was alfo demand- 


ed that forty-eight more, with all the members who | 
had fat in either houte at Oxford; all lawyers and di- | 
vines who had embraced thé king” $ party; fhould be | 
rendered incapable. of “any Office, be forbid the exer- | 


cife of their profeffion; be prohibited: from comin 


within the verge of the court; and forfeit the third of | 


their eftates to the parliament, 

The negotiation at Uxbridge being broken off 
each party. 7 prepared to decide Hes important ° conte 
yy the fword. On the third of April; Fairfax ret 
paired to the rendezvous of his troops at Windfor, 
- where, by’ the Great Care and affiduity of Skippon, 
his ferjeant- -major, he found the army in excellent 
‘condition. Cromwell; having joined him’ from Sa- 
lifbury, was difparched with a ‘party of horfe ‘into 


‘Oxfordfhire, to prevent the junction of a laree body | 
of cavalry, ‘detached from prince. Rupert’s atmy in | 


Worcelterfhiire, with the king’s forces, quartered in 
the neighbourhood ot Oxford. He was fortunate 
enough t to meet, at Iflip- bridge, ‘five of the beft regi- 
ments in the royal army, commanded by the earl “of 
Northampton; and gained a complete viétory, took 
two hundred men prifoners, and four hundréd hortes. 

He then fummoned and took Blechington-houtfe 


commandéd by colonél Windebank, who was atler. : 


wards fhot at Oxford, for delivering ‘up ‘the place, 
His next attempt was againft another’ party of the 
royalifts pofted at Brampton- bufh, under the com- 
mand of Sir William Vaughan, whort he defeated 
and took prifoner, with two hundred of his men and 
feveral officers. 
Taunton was full belieged by the toyalifts, and 
the garrifon was now reduced to fuch extremity, that 
they “had, for fome time, fubfifted on’the moft nau- 
feous food. It was defended by colonel Blake, and 
Attacked by Goring and Sir Richard Granville: but 
the latter being wounded, his command was given 
to Sir John Berkeley, whom the troops refuted to 
obey ; and a difference happening between ceneral 
Goring and thé council in the weft, the fiege was 
taifed at the approach of the parliamentary army. 
Cromwell,’ after his fuccefsful encounters with the 


toyalifts, fummoned Farringdon-houfe to furrender. 
But colonel Bruges, who ‘commanded the garrifon, 


inftead.of complying with the demand, fallied out 
at the head of his troops, and CBs ae was defeat 
ed, thouigh he had been joined by a {trong party. of 
foot from Abingdon, ‘under the command of major- 
general Brown: Inthe mean time prince Rupert de- 
feated Maffey, governor of Gloucefter,’ and joined 

the king at Oxford. Soon after Goring defeated a 

body of Cromwell’s: horfe, and brought his. forces 

to the royal camp. The king? s army now confifted 
of above fix thoufand horfe and five thoufand foot, 
and it was expected that the latter would, in a “few 
days, be double their number. 

_. Fairfax had, by orders of the parliament, advanced 
to the relief éf Taunton, and it was ‘now imagined 
‘that his forces were fo fatigued by long marches, that 
it would be eafy for the king, whofe army confifted 

chiefly of lorfe, to overtake him ‘before’ he could 
join Cromwell, atid foreé him to a battle» Had this 
advice been followed, it is more than probable Fair- 
fax had been defeated, which would have proved de- 
éifive in the king’s favour ; ; but unfortunately for 


Charles it was neglected, and Goring was detached , 


with a fquadron of horfe to watch his motions. He 
was met by Cromwell at Redcot-bridge, but had the 
good fortune to defeat thar able general. 

By this time the king had taken the field at the 
head of his. army, and direéted ‘his march towards 
Wartwickthire, in order to relieve Chefter, which had 
been for fome time befieged by Brereton ; buton the 
approach of the royal army, he diew off his forces, 


dnd retired toward Laneafhire. Charles therefore 
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paflidnitiit! by ath ike king was torexcept froth | 
thee oeneral pardon, forty of the moft confiderable of 
and nineteen of his Scots, towe-. 


‘hundred men; were made prifoners of war. 
‘the king fave reftrained the exceffes of his foldiers, 


|] it was very rich, did him fervice. ’ 


| joined by Cromwell and Brow 


i 
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“changed his rout, ae Acer rahi to attack the (Wn 
of Leicefter; neh was very {trong and defended by 


apood gar rrifon-+ but by the fematkabl e bravery ‘Of 


“his troops, the place was cartied by ‘tori; and’ the 


governor, with-all his gartifon’, confifting “Of fifteen 
‘Could 


this acquifition would have proved of the ttmoft im- 

portance ; but the, diforders they - committed after 
they were mafters of the town, did ‘more prejudice to 
his affairs, than all the plinder they acquired, thé 
Befides the’ pri- 
forers; he took about a thoufand horfes, fourteen 
pieces Caen cannon, ‘and a great quantity oF ammiuni- 
tion and military ftores, 

The parliament was greatly alarmed at the lo Of 
Leicefter. They preffed the Stots to qiticken their 

mareh to the fouthward, and Fairfax, being now 
“whs ordered’ to 
block up Oxford, But thofe theafures were greatly 
embarraffed by the backwardnefs of the Scots; who 
had retreated into Weftmoreland, and by the bad 
condition of Fairfax’s army, after its fatiguing 
march into the weft. Fairfax, however, bbeyed fie 
orders, and fat down before Oxford on the twenty- 
third of May; thotigh he was apptehenfive the ee 
would foon returh, ahd fhut him up‘ between his a 
and the town, w hich was ftrong and well garrifo nee 
On receiving gd Fide that the king was marching to 
relieve Oxford, Fairfax was ordered to leave” the 
command of the blockade to general Brown, and 
watch the motions of the royal army $ it Being 
ftrongly fufpected, ‘that inftead of eee to Oxt 
ford, the king intended to fall upon the affociated 
counties. It foon appeared that‘ this Opinion was 
well fourided ; and orders were immediately di {patch- 
ed for raifing “ehe blockade of Oxford, and giving 
the king battle, if he continued to me yanees Colne 
Vermuyden, ho had béen feat ‘to ‘join thé Scots; 
finding wa were retreated into Weitmoreland, re- 
turned to the fouthward; and put himfelf between 
the royal army and the mmociated counties. yale 
hotife had been, for fotne time, befieged by Skippon; 
but made fo Brave a defence, that The was obliged 
to draw off his: forces: He joined Fairfax on the 
fixth of June; and thé next day the whole arny 
reached Sherington, in order to defend the aflociated 
counties , certain advices having been recéived that 
the king had directed ‘his march towards Northamp- 
ton. The parlament at Weltntitifter were very un- 
eafy, not from the fuccefs of Charles, but. from’ the 
réproaches of the éxpelled members, who beheld the 
progrefs of the king with infinite pleafure: For Gor- 
ing had’‘now cooped up Welden; who had: been de- 
tached by Fairfax to T'auinton, Between hi#army and 
the wallsof that place; and HPI was every hour 
expected that both Welden and ‘thé town had far- 
rendered. Charles had; however; feen his error, and 
repented Iris having fen Gormg thto the weft; but 
he ftill had’ it in his power “to rejoin him, or to 
retire either to: Leicefte? or Worcefter, where he 

might have’ recruited and refrefhéd his army, wlilé 
that of the parlament was harafitd with fatiguing 
marches. 

But inftead of putfiiing any of thefé prudent mea- 
fures, a fatal refolution was taken to fight Fairfax. 
This was principally owing to the ungovernable ardor 
of prince’ Rupert, who excited the impatient. humour 
of the nobility and gentry, of which the army was 
full, by urging the: many difi¢ulties under which thé 


royalitts laboured, and ftom’ which’they could be 
| relieved by nothing but: a victory. 


The King’s 
forces lay about Daventry in, Northampronfhire, 


where he waited five days i in expectation | of engaging 


oD oa 
Fairfax, of whofe marches he was totally aia 


At daft certain advice arrived, that the parliament’s 


general; who had now ‘been joined by all his parties, 


| was advanced to Wooton, and that his head quarters 
| was within fix miles of that of the’ king. It was not 
even now too late for Charles to decline an engage. 


ment 
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ment without any injury to his reputation: He might 
have taken poffeffion of a ftrong camp upon Burough- 
hill, where the forces of Fairfax could not have at- 
tacked him, and where he might have waited ull 
joined by a party of twelve hundred horfe, detached 
into Leicefterfhire ; or even till Goring returned 
‘from: his expedition againft Welden’s army. 
thefe advantages were neglected, and the royal army 
advanced again{t that of the parliament. 

The forces, which on both fides were nearly equal, 
were drawn up in Nafeby field, the fpot on which 
the bloody conteft between the king: and his parlia- 
ment was decided. The right, wing of .the rayalifts 
was commanded by prince Rupert, the left by Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and the main body .by the 
king in perfon. In the parliament’s army, Cromwell 
commanded the right wing, Ireton, his fon-in-law, 
the left, and Fairfax, affifted by. Skippon, the main 
body. The parliament’s army had the advantage of 
the ground and fituation: their front extended fome- 


408 


what farther than the king’s; and: a party of their | 


dragoons poffeffed;themfelves of fome hedges, which 
flanked prince Rupert’s horfe. The charge was be- 
gun by prince Rupert, with his ufual celerity and 
ufual fuccefs.. Ireton. made a {tout refiftance; and 
even after he was run through the thigh with a pike, 
ftill maintained the combat till he was taken prifoner,; 
but all his courage was not fufficient to fupport the 
dreadful charge of the prince; his whole wing was 
broke, and purfued with the moft precipitate fury, 
by that violent commander. He was even fo incon- 
fiderate, as to lofe time in fummoning and attacking 
the artillery of the parliament, which had been left 
with a ftrong guard of infantry. The king led. on 
his main body with great intrepidity, and with all 
the conduct of a prudent general, The conteft was 
here very fharp, Fairfax and Skippon nobly fupport- 
ing the great. reputation they had acquired. “The 
latter being dangeroufly wounded, was defired by 
Fairfax to leave the field ; but he declared .he would 
continue there as long as any foldier would ftand his 
ground, But notwithftanding all the intrepidity of 
thefe two generals, the infantry in the center was 
broke ; and Fairfax’s own regiment, commanded by 
Sir Charles Doyley, was the only body of foot that 
kept their ground. Fairfax, however, with great 
prefence of mind, brought up the referve, and re- 
newed the combat. In the mean time, Cromwell 
attacked the left wing of the royal army with fuch 
intrepidity, that they could not fupport the charge; 
they were broken, and purfued about a quarter of a 
mile, when Cromwell, who improved by_ his pru- 
dence the advantage he had gained by his valour, 
detached a party to prevent their rallying, while he 
himfelf tyrned back upon the -king’s infantry, and 
threw them into the utmoft confufion. One regi- 
ment only maintained its order unbroken, though 
twice defperately affaulted by Fairfax. But the third 
attempt proved decifive: Doyley charged them in 
front, while Fairfax attacked them in the rear. The 
gallant regiment was now broken, -and partly dif- 
perfed. Senfible, when it was too late, of his error, 
prince Rupert abandoned his fruitlefs attempt upon 
the enemy’s artillery, and joined the king, whofe 
lnfantry was.now; totally defeated. Charles did all 
in his power to animate this body, of cavalry to exert 
that valour they had already difplayed ; he called 
aloud to them, ‘One charge more, and we recover 
the day.” But they, faw too evidently the difadvan- 
tages under which they laboured, .to obey even the 
command of their fovereign. The king was obliged 
to quit theefield, and leave the victory to the enemy. 
He retreated firft to Leicefter, and then to Litchfield. 

The number of the flain in the parliament’s army 
was greater than that in the king’s ; they loft a thou- 
fand men, he not above eight hundred. But Fairfax 
took four hundred officers and five thoufand men 
prifoners. He alfo took twelve pieces of cannon, 
two mortars, eight thoufand arms, forty barrels of 
powder, and’a hundred: colours, together with. the 
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But 


of Club-men. 


king’s equipages and cabinet, in which were coptes 
of his letters to the queen, which the parliament 
afterwards ordered to be publifhed. Ina word, this 
victory was at once the greateft and moft complete of 
any gained by the parliament during the whole courfe 
of the civil war. 
But though. this defeat. was dreadful, it was the 
infatuation of Charlesin following the worft coun- 
cils, that rendered it decifive. He had {till a fine 
body of two thoufand horfe, and a'thoufand foot, in 
Wales, under general Gerrard. Goring was at the 
head of an army before Taunton, little inferior to 
that the king had loft at Nafeby, and the routed horfe 
were every day coming in to fome of the royal gar- 
rifons. But a flood of misfortunes were now to be 
pouredon the head of this unfortunate prince : his 
enemies conquered his, towns, garrifons and armies, 
almoft as faft as a traveller could pafs from one to 
the other. The lord Loughborough furrendered 
Leicefter to Fairfax, without ‘ftipulating any other 
condition, than that of obtaining quarter for himfelf 
and his garrifon. - But Fairfax being no ftranger to 
the wretched condition of Taunton, fent a meflenger 
to the parliament for inftructions concerning his 


| march into the weft. In the mean time, he paffe 


from Leicefter to Lutterworth, an¢ proceeded, with- 
out any interruption, to Dorchefter. The miferies 
of civil difcord had, for fome time, been fo feverely 
felt by the inhabitants of the weftern counties,. efpe- 
cially thofe of Devon, Dorfet, and Wilts, that they 
had formed a fcheme of neutrality, under the title 
Their declared intention was to refift 
either party who fhould attack them, and to mediate 


} fair conditions between the king and his parliament. 


This affociation was now fo ftrong, as to be formi- 
dable to both parties, who equally complained of 
their fufferings from the Club-men. Soon after 
Fairfax reached Dorchefter, Mr. Hollis, a gentleman 
of Dorfetfhire, with feveral other leaders of the 


| Club-men, waited upon him with the following ar- 


ticles and requefts. “That the affociatés provide 

arms, fet watches, be quiet with thofe that excite no 

difturbance, feize all diforderly foldie:s, and fend 
them to the neareft garrifons: not. to deny quarters 
and contributions proportioned to their abilities: till 

their petitions be delivered, not to favour either 

party, nor to protect any not aflociated. To requeft 

the renewal of a treaty, with a ceffation of arms, 

and alfo that the garrifons in Dorfet, Devon, and 

Wilts, be, put into their hands, till the king and- 
parliament agree about their difpofal: that they be 

freed from all charges, except the maintenance of 
thofe garrifons: that all laws, not repealed, be in 

force, and executed by the ordinary officers: that 

all perfons who defire it, might be at liberty to lay 

down their arms; and that others who have abfented 

themfelves from their houfes may have free liberty to. 

return.” The general told them, that he greatly 

approved of their endeavours to bring about a peace; 

but not of the ceffation of arms, or of difbanding 

the foldiers; but promifed to protect them from 

being plundered, and required them to difcontinue 

their meetings. Perhaps he would not have difmafled 

the leaders of the Club-men on fuch ealy terms, 

had he not been very defirous of profecuting his 

favourite fecheme, the relief of Taunton, the parlia- 
ment having confented to his leading the army into 

thofe parts, where the royalifts were, {till powerful, 

and capable of making a gallant refiftance. 

But feuds and animofities had, for fome time, 
prevailed among the. officers, and threatened inevi- 
table ruin to the royal party. Goring was capable 
of performing all that could be required from the . 
braveft and vileft of mankind: his abilities were 
equal to his ambition, which foared above all his 
mafter could beftow. His abilities were fufficient to, 
clothe vice with every advantage; ‘his eloquence to 
delude caution into ruin. His heart, infenGble either 
to the happinefs or miferies of others, laid not a 
check on his career of wick=dnefs. His protige 
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his intemperance, his riots, his overfights ahd his 
negligence, rendered it problematical for what end | 


nature had -beftowed her gifts on a perfon who dif 
graced them, and why fortune courted a man fo 
unerateful to her favours. 
could not reftrain him from debauchery, nor the fear 
of infamy deter him from treachery. His ferving 
the royal party was not in him the refult of principle, 


but of accident ; and when oppofed by. the king’s ' 


council, it caufed him more pains to difappoint; than 
it would have done to have executed the excellent 
d{fpofitions laid down by himfelf for the fervice of 
‘his matter. 
behaviour before Taunton. The ravages and bar- 
barities of his foldiers had rendered him fo difagree- 
able to the royal party in the weft, that he knew they 
had done him ill office’ with his mafter, and was 
refolved: the fervice fhould fuffer. He was accor- 
dingly fo negligent in guarding the paflages to Taun- 
ton, that the befieged received frequent relief from 
ithe adjacent country, and even his chief officers were 
fuffered to have interviews with thofe of the enemy. 
This at once prolonged the fiege, and difcouraged 
the infantry fovgreatly, that they mouldered away ; 
and when Fairfax advanced to relieve the place, Go- 
ring found ‘himielf under a neceflity, wantonly oc- 
«afioned by:his own negligence, of raifing the fiege. 
He retired:to Lamport, an open- town, in Somerfet- 
fhire, where he was defeated by Fairfax, who killed 
three hundred of his men, and took fourteen hun- 
-dred prifoners, 

Fairfax now fat down before Bridgewater, a ftrong 
and important town in thatcountty. The place was 
defended by colonel Windham, atthe head of a gar- 
rifon of two thoufand fix hundred men. For fome 
time, the befieged made a {tout refiftance; but the 
outer town being taken by ftorm, Windham capitu- 
lated; and delivered up the place to Fairfax; by 
which the whole garrifon were made prifoners of war. 
The taking of Bridgewater was a dreadful blow to 

_.the royalifts, becaule it was confidered as impreg- 
nable; and the king’s friends had laid up in it, asa 
fure repofitory, their treafure and moft valuable 
effects. 

Charles was now retreated to Cardiff, in South 
Wales, where he had leifure to reflect on his fallen 
condition; and, perhaps, faw it more clearly, and 


felt it more fenfibly, than any man of his party. But. 


when hé' was the {port of fortune, he feemed regard- 
lefs of ther frowns. When his. beft friends, even 
-thofe-;who had been moft forward in advifing war, 
now prefled him to accept of peace on almoft any 
conditions, Charles declared himfelf of a different 
opinion. He admitted, indeed, that he had nothing 
but ruin to himfelf, his caufe; and his family, before 
hiseyes,; but, at the fame time, declared, that he 
would neither fecrifice his confcience, injure his fuc- 
ceffor, nor forfake his friends. He told prince Ru- 
pert, who was one of the party for peace, that if his 
cafe was to be viewed by a politician, 1t would appear 
next’ to frenzy for him to decline any terms; but as 
a king, a chriftian, and a gentleman, low as his for- 
tunes were, he would grant no other terms than what 
he had offered at Uxbridge; and thefe he knew 
would not be accepted,’ , 

The Scots having taken Carlifle, which had, for 
eleven months, been bravely defended by Sir Thomas 
Glenham, marched to the fouthward, and fat down 
before Hereford; but they were fo difgufted by the 
treatment they had received in England, that the 
fiege advanced very flowly. ‘They complained loudly 
of the want of money, provifions and artillery, which 
had been promifed them’ by the parliament, but the 

“promife had never been performed. Charles being 
therefore in no great pain with regard to the fate of 
Hereford, directed his cotrfe to the northward ; and, 
‘after very fatiguing marches, reached Doncatter, 
“where he was joined by a body of three thoufand 
“men; it being the peculiar fate of that prince to 
acquire more friends by his misfortunes than by 
alk” 2 


The hopes of victory 


This was the true reafon for his {trange | 
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profperity.. It required; indeed, all his fortitude td 
fupport the fhocks of ill»fortune, by which he was 
every day jaffailed: - The caftles of Scarborough; 
Skipton; Sandal, arid Pontefra&, after making 
a noble oppofition,, were obliged to furrender to 
the parliament; but their garrifons joined the royal 
army. = 

The king wag now very defirous of puthing for- 
ward into Scotland; to join Monttofe, who, at the 
head of a handful of Eat half-armed highlanders, 
had cut in pieces feveral armies of regular veterans, 
commanded by officers of experience, and fupported 
by the whole ftrength of the kingdom. The Scottifa 
army before Hereford were alarmed at his fuccels ; 
and general Lefley, at the head of all the cavalry 
and dracoons, marched direétly towards Scotland. 
Immediately after his departure, the earls of Leven 
and Callender, who commanded at the fiege of He- 
reford, drew up a kind of manifefto, enumerating 
the difficulties and difappointments they had met 
with, and urging the neceflity, of faving their, own 
country from the deftruction with- which-it was 
threatened by Montrofe. They accordingly. raifed 
the fiege of Hereford, and began their march to the 
northward. Lefley, informed of the king’s inten- 
tion, marched with fo. much expedition, that he 
reached Rotherham, and fecured the pafs at Ferry- 
bridge, before the king was) informed. of the route 
he had taken ; while Pointz, one.of the parliament’s 
generals, took: poft, with a {trong body of horfe, 
in the neighbourhood of Worcefter. It being now 
impoffible for Charles to lead his army into Scotland, 
he direéted his march towards the ealtern affociated 
counties, with fo much fuccels, that he took Hunt- 
ingdon, defeated feveral parties of the enemy, and 
returned to Oxford with a confiderable booty, 

In the mean time, Fairfax made himfelf, mafter 
of Bath and Sherborne-caftle, aad prepared for 
befieging Briftol;- an enterprize, which; from the 
ftrength of the garrifon, and the great reputation 
of prince Rupert the governor, was deemed of the 
laft importance. But fo ftrangely precarious in moft 
men is the, quality of military courage! a weaker 
defence was not made by any town during the whole 
war. The general expectations were here totally 
difappointed. . The lines were no fooner taken by 
{torm, than the prince capitulated, and delivered up 
the city to Fairfax. Charles; who, on receiving ad- 
vice that Fairfax determined to befiege Briftol, had 
collected all his forces to relieve the city; was afto- 
nifhed at fo unexpected an event, which was_hardly 
lefs fatal to his party than the battle of Nafeby. 
Exafperated at the behaviour of Rupert, he inftantly 
recalled all his commiffions, and fent him a fafe con- 
duét to pafs over to the continent. 

Every thing now portended the ruin of, the royal 
party. The king marched to the relief of Chefter; 
which was befieged by Jones, at the head of a ftrong 
detachment of the parliament’s forces. Pointz fol- 
lowed him clofe; and on his arrival in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chefter, attacked his rear, and forced 
him to give battle. The action was very fharp, and 
victory feemed-to incline to the royalifts, till Jones 
fell upon their troops on the other fide, and put them 
to flight, with the lofs of fix hundred flain, and a 
thoufand prifoners. The king fled, with the remains 
of his broken army, to Newark, and thence efcaped 
to Oxford, where he fhut himfelf up during the 
winter. 

Fairfax and Cromwell, having ‘now no powerful 
army to oppofe them, divided their forces. Crom- 
well, at the head of four regiments, marched to the 
Devizes, and foon obliged the garrifon to capitulate. 
Berkeley-caftle was taken by colonel Rainfborough, 
but the garrifon, confifting of five hundred men, 
were fuffered to mafch out without their arms. 
Cromwell’s detachment being now ftrengthened by 
three regiments of horfe, lie marched to Winchefter, 
and fat down before the caftle, which was defended 
by lord Ogle, at the head of a numerous garrifon ; 
5M but 
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but after a vigorous defence, he was obliged to capi-. 
tulate on honourable conditions. Cromwell’s next 
expedition was againtt Bafing-houfe, which, under 
the brave marquis of Winchefter, had already ‘re- 
pelled fo many defperate attacks of the enemy. But 
it could not refift the impetuofity of Cromwell ; he 
took it {word in hand, put the garrifon to the fword, 
and fent the marquis, with a few of the principal offi- 
cers, prifonérs to London. Langford-houfe alfo, ‘four 
days after, fhared the fame fate. ; 
The army of Fairfax was attended with the fame 
rapid fuccefs. _ ‘Tiyerton was taken, the general laid 
fiege to Exeter, and forced the royalifts, with ‘the 
prince of Wales at their head, to retreat behind the 
Tamar. Fairfax therefore became mafter of ‘the 
whole country to that river, and extended his line to 
Totnefs, which he now took poffeffion of. 
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hind the Tamar in great diforder, leaving ail their 
aftillery and ammunition in the hands of the enemy. 
A.D. 1646. Fairfax was now at liberty to pur- 
fue the defign he had formed’ againft Dartmouth, 
‘which, with the affiftance of a fquadron of the par- 
Tiament’s fhips, under the command of admiral Bat- 
ten, he took by ftorm on the eighteenth of January. 
One hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, a thou- 
fand prifonérs, a “hundred horfes, with proportional 


‘arms and ammunition, with two fmall fhips of war’ 


‘belonging to the king, fell into:the hands of Fair- 
fax. “Among the priforiers were the earl of New- 
port, colonel Seymour, and a great number of infe- 
‘rior officers. Poudtam-caftle next fell into the ‘hands 
‘of the victorious Fairfax, who now latd clofe fiege 
‘to Exeter. Lord Hopton, who commanded the 
‘royal army, confifting of eizht thoufand men, ad- 
vanced to relieve the place. The two armies met_at 
Torrington, where Hopton was defeated, all his 


foot difperfed, ‘and he himfelf, with his horfe, obliged | 


to retire into Cornwall, Fairfax purfued his victory 
with fo much vigour, that he inclofed the royalifts at 
Truro, and forced the whole army, confifting of 
five thoufand men, chiefly cayalry, to furrender upon 
terms. The foldiers delivering up their horfes and 
arms, were permitted to difband, and received twenty 
fhillings each to carry them to their own houfes. Such 
‘of the officers as defired it, were granted pafles to 
¥etire beyond the feas: the others, having promifed 
“never more to bear arms againft the parliament, re- 
ceived a free pardon, on paying compofitions pro- 
portioned to their abilities. Fairfax now returned to 
the fiege of Exeter, and, after making himfelf matter 
of that city, which completed the conqueft of the 
weit, marched his victorious army to the middle of 
the kingdom, and fixed his quarters at Newbury. 
‘The prince of Wales had the good fortune to cleape 
when the royal army was inclofed at Truro ;-and, 
purfuant to the repeated orders of his father, paffed 
‘over into the ifles of Sicilly, thence to Jerfey, and 
afterwards to Paris, where he joined the queen, who 
had fled thither from Exeter, when the earl of Effex 
commanded the parliament’s forces in the weft. ~ 
Nor was Charles more fuccefsful in other parts of 
the kingdom. Hereford was taken by furprize ; 
‘Chetter furrendered : Lord Digby, who had attempt- 
ed, at the head of twelve hundred horfe, to force his 
way into Scotland, and join Montrofe, was defeated 
‘at Sherburn in Yorkfhite, by colonel Copeley; his 
whole force was difperfed, and he himfelf obliged to 
fly, firft into the Ifle of Man, and thence into Tre- 
land. The town aad cattle of Chepftow were de- 
‘livered up to the parliament; the counties of Pem- 
broke and Carmarthen were reduced by Laughern : 
Shelford and Wyverton houfes were taken, and even 
the undaunted countefs of Derby was obliged to fur- 
render Latham-houfe. 


forces into'the mountains. 
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This | 
fuccefs fo greatly alarmed the royalifts, who had formy | 
ed the blockade of Plymouth, ‘that they retir-d‘be-. 


And, to put a’final period to 
the hopes of the royalifts, news arrived, that Mon-. 
trofe himfelf, after the moft aftonithing fuccefs, was | 
totally defeated, and obliged to fly, with his broken 
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Such was in general the ftate of affairs when the 
inclemency of the feafon’put an end to the rage of 
war. It would have been endlefs to have mentioned. 
all the fmaller aétions and fkirmithes, the fieges of 
caftles, and the taking of houfes, that happened 
during this whole campaign, fo fatal to the royal 
party. Fhe genius of Cromwell fhone in its full 


| luftre,; he was the fpport of the independents, y 


while his amazing fuccefs awakened the jealouly of 
the prefbyterians. He flew from poft to :poft with 
amazing expedition ; the news of one conqueft hardly: 


“arrived before another was finifhed ; the fhouts of 


victory. in his troops were blended with the finging of 
pfalmis, and the confultations for battle and: deftruc- 
tion were always preceded by the exercifes of praying 
and preaching. That artful general always took care 
to keep the minds of his foldicrs warm either by the 
heat of battle, or the force of enthufiafm: he was 
at once their martial and their {piritual leader. Every 
county was a bloody fcene of action, and on almoft 
every gentleman’s eftate, encounters happened, which 
exceeded in fury, thofe of any foreign war. The 
numbers that fell in the..more diftinguifhed battles 
were inconfiderable when compared with the total, 
that were’ flait in thofe leffer fkirmifhes. ‘ To 
the work of the Lord diligently,” was now ‘become 
the watch-word of the independents, and implied, 
that no quarter ought to be given tothe royalifts, anc 
that the war fhould be carried on without regarding: 
the few decencies which had: hitherto been» prefervea 
towards his majefty and the chief nobility of the 
kingdom. © ie nV el veOn 

The efcape of the king from ‘Newark, to, Oxford 
was, however, agreat difappointment to the inde- 
pendents. -Not that they had the leaft apprehenfion 
of his recovering any power that could renew their 
alarms; but they feared, what afterwards happened, 
that he would make another attempt to conclude a 
peace with the parliament. As {oon asthe king knew: 
that the prince of Wales had made his efcape, he de- 
manded, from the two houfes, a fafe conduc for the 
duke of Richmond, the earl.of Southampton, Mr. 
Afhburnham and Mr. Palmer, to repair with his pro- 
pofitions, to Weftminfter. The commons had for 
fome time been employed in debating on the: fituation 
of public affairs. The prefbyterians thought that 
matters had now exceeded. the crifis they propofed, 
and perceived that both they and the parliament. 
were on the point of receiving law from. the inde- 
pendents and the army ; and therefore, that it was: 
more advifeable for them to conclude a peace with. 
his majefty, than become the dupes of that violent 
party. And as they had hitherto maintained a con- 
fiderable majority in the houfe, they now determined 
to make ufe of it for fettling the peace of the king- 
dom; but at the fame time, they well knew that the 
utmoft caution would be neceflary to enfure: fuccels. 
They were aware that the independent party would: 
derive great advantages from the London populace, 
if the commons gave any countenance to a treaty. 
It was therefore agreed to frame a fet of articles which 
were to be fent ‘to his majefty, and, after being ap- 
proved by him, to‘have the fandtion of an act of 
parliament. Thofe articles were founded on the de-_ 
mands before made at Uxbridge, but with an addi- 
tion of the following particulars: ‘* That their gene- 
ral, Sir Thomas Fairfax, fhould be created a. baron, 
and have five thoufarfd pounds a year fettled on him 
for life: That lord Fairfax, his father, fhould be 
made an earl: That liewtenant-general Cromwell 
fhould be made a baron, and enjoy two thoufand five 
hundred pounds a year: That the earls of Northum- 
berland, Effex, Warwick, and Pembroke; be ereated 
dukes > That Denzil Hollis be made a. baron, Sir 
Wiliam Waller a baron, and enjoy an‘ annuity of 
two thoufand five hundred pounds:a year : That Sir 
Arthur Haflerig be made a baron, with two thowfand 


‘pounds’per annum: That Sir Henry Wane, and Sir 


Philip Stapleton, be createdbarons, and the: latter 
enjoy twothoufand pounds. year: ThawSir Wilhasy 
Brereton. 


RED: Gah 


_ Brereton have one thoufand five hundred, and major 


general Skippon one thoufand’ pounds -per annum.” | 


, It was imagined by the. prefbyterian party, that 


their, thus hberally providing for the friends of the 
‘independent party, as well-as their own) *would be a 
means of {upprefling the violence iof the fa@ion; if 
‘it was poffible to fatiate the avarice and ambition of 


their leaders, «They therefore gave no.anfwér to the 
King’s meflage, which alarmed Charles, who {ent 
a very pathetic:letterto the commons, but received 
no.reply:; the commons were’ bufy in forming their 
propofitions: | \In the mean time, the differences 


_ which. every day increafed between the parliament 


and; the Scots, gave his majefty fome hopes, that a 
rupture between them would ‘be the confequence, 
which icould:not fail of ‘being advantageous to his 
affairse 15 Ve 89) eo. Wie 

a After the defeat.of ‘Montrofe in ‘Scotland, ‘all the 
foot; and: part/of the:Scottith ‘horfe, were ftarving' in 
England; nor did they receive one fhilling-but’ what 


they railed by contributions. Wt -was, however, at | 


lait voted; that they fhould be paid thirry:one thou: 
fandcpounds per month, ‘provided they would return 


to, the fauthward, and lay-fiege to Newark; ‘which | 
was likely, at thatitime, to prove: the hotteft fervice | 
in: EpeglandvoiBuw the sanfwer of the Scots was fo | 


unfatisfattory, ithat they were required to sive a 
pofitive and dpeedy .anfwer 3: and, in the mean time, 
teveral ftrong .tefolutions swere made ‘by ‘the parlia- 
ment, if theyirefuted to undertake the Lege! 

‘The marquis of Argylevwas ‘now at ‘the head of 
thoie. violent scovenanters in “Scotland;whofe cha- 
acters nearly :refembled’thote of the independents 
in Eingland.c: He had been defeated by -Montrofe, 
who had duffered his forces to ‘live at free quarters 
on-his eftates... At the fame time, “he -was hated by 
the Hamilton party, fo that he was under a‘kind of 
neceflity .6f oppofing all ‘offers’ of accommodation 
with thesking. » The duke of Hamilton; on the 
ther hand, faw thimfelf: without abilities to ‘ferve 
his fovereign, unlefs he: would grant “all that ‘was 
demandedsof him: with regard to religion. -Befides 
thefe two, there was a third:party in Scotland, ‘con- 
fitting of the earls of .Callender, Traquair, ‘Mor- 
ton, Roxborough, and feveral others, who cherifhed 
the genuine dentiments of? public liberty, and ‘fin- 


_ cerely withed that fome method might be-found for 


reftoring Charles to all his juft’ rights, ‘beth in Eng- 
Jand -and Scotland, under proper -reftri€tions: and 
fecurity ; ‘but they were at ‘once too weak and too 
wife to attempt any thing themielves, unlefs. pro- 
perly affifted. There was, however, one principle, 
in which all the three parties agreed, that the return 
of theiriarmy into Scotland, ‘before the large arrears 
idue to the troops from the Englifh parliament, mutt 
-be attended with the ruin of their country, and the 
deftruction of their civil Mberty. They perceived 
at would be impoffible to\find fubfiftence for a {mall 
body of horfe under Lefley; and: had therefore fent 
the greater part of them back.to England, referving 
one regiment only. ; 
Charles: made another effert for negotiating a 
peace with the parliament, and defired to have a 
-perfonal treaty with the two-houfes.. He offered to 


‘come to London, on receiving a fafe conduc for 


himfelf and his attendants, and to commit the truft 
of the militia to uch perfons againft whom there 
could be no juft exception. But they abfolutely 
refufed him accefs.; and even iffued orders for feiz- 
ing his-perfon,.if he attempted to vifit them. At 
daft they told.the iking, that they were preparing 


fome bills, and his paffing theny would be the fureft 


andication of his defire of reftoring peace to this 
diftracted country. About this time, an action, 
which happened in Ireland, ferved to augment the 


-calumnies that were propagated tothe difadvantage ’ 


of the kingy and which héohad always confidered 
as the greateit misfortunes he had yet experienced. 
Defirous of concluding a final peace with the Irifh | 


rebels, and of. obtaining their-affiftance in England, 
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he ‘commiffioned. Ormond; the lord-lieutenant, td 
promife them an abrogation of all the penal laws that 
had been enacted againft the catholics. . But as fone 
agent ‘was thought neceflary to conduct the negotia- 
tion, lord Herbert, lately created earl of Glamorgan}: 
was confidered as a perfon proper for ‘this undertak- 
ing, as he was a‘catholic, and allied to the ‘beft 
families in. Ireland. « Glamorgan was ftriGtly enjoined 
hot-to conclude any) thing with’ the rebels without 
the*approbation of Ormond; and to confult him in 
every ‘{tep of his negotiations. Had thefe inftru€tions 
been ‘carefully obferved, the king had received ‘the 
reinforcement he fo:preatly wanted; without giving 
his enemies the opportunity of loading him with 
reproaches. But-bigotted to his Own religion, and 
paffionately defirous of ferving his matter effectually, 
he fecretly, sof \himfelf, without‘communicating any 
part of. the negotiation to Ormond, concluded! a 
peace with the council of Kilkenny, by which? it 
Was -agreed, »that .the ‘Trifh fhould’ enjoy all the 


| churches they had lever poffeffed fince the beginning 


of their infurreftion.;. Gn condition, that’ they fhould 
aflilt the king of ‘England with a‘body of ‘ten thout 
fand men: °Great fecrecy-was-oblerved in concluding 
this treaty, and it was atilaft difcovered by accident. 
The titular archbifhop of Tuam ‘being killed ‘inva 
fally made by the earrifon of Sheo, the articles of 
the treaty were found amone’his:bageage; andfeveral 
copies of ithem ‘were fet over to the Enolith pariial 
ment, Perfuaded that this incident would-excite the 
loudeft‘clamour agaifift'the king; the lord-tieutenant 
and lord Digby ‘committed Glamidrgan ‘to prifon; 
charged:him with hightreafon for his temerity, ‘and 
maintained that he ‘had acted entirely without authot 
rity’from his majéefty. ‘The'kitie alfo difavowed the 


} treaty, and declared that he had no authority to 


conclude any thing without the privity and approba- 
tidn'of the lord-liéutenant. The parliament, ‘how- 
ever, loft not fo fair an opportunity ‘of reviving the 
old ‘clamour with regard to the kine’s defire of fai 
vouring the abominations of popery; and aceufed 
him of delivering the whole kingdom/|of Ireland to 
that hated fect. ! 

‘The parliament, ‘when‘they aboliflied- epifeapacy; 
did-not immediately regulate the affairs of the church’ 
At length that great work was finithed, and a prefby- 
terian government, ‘with all its congregations and 
afiemblies, was eftablifhed, The elders of each 
parith joined with the minifters, were to prefide-in 
all fpiritual matters, in that congregation; and the 
general aflembly over thofe of the whole kinedony. 
That aflembly of their clercy had ‘already voted, 
that -prefbytery was of divine right; but the parlia- 
ment refufed their affent to that opinion, becaufe 
theyimagined it would be productive of a fpiritual 
uthority equal at leaft, if not fuperior, to that ‘be- 
fore enjoyed by the bifhops. The'clergy of all fects 
-of chriftians, under pretence of keeping the facra- 
ments from being profaned, ‘had affumed the power 
of the keys, or the right of fulminating excommu- 
‘nications. The parliament thought proper to fet 
limits to this power, which they confidered as dan- 
gerous to liberty. They paffed an ordinance, by 
which all the cafes in'exeommunication fhould be 
ufed ; they admitted appeals to be made to the 
parliament from all ecclefiaftical courts; and ap- 
pointed commiffioners to take cognizance of fuch 
cafes as fell not within their ordinance: The zealots 
were highly offended at the parliament; for inter- 
mixing do much civil with ecclefiaftical authority ; 
‘they confidered it as a profanation of religion. 

But what eave them the higheft offence; was the 
propenfity fhewn by many of the mémbers to allow 
‘a toleration to-all religious fectaries. This excited 
‘an -univerfal clamour among the ‘prefbytetians, who 
loudly exclaimed againft what they termed a moft 
f{candalous meafure. “ What!” faid they, ‘ fhall we 
«male a Noah’s ark of tHe church? make it-a re 
© céptacle for all unclean béafts? “We aré obliged 


il <6 bythe covenant to oppole herefy and'{chifm. No 
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‘te political reafons can counterbalance this duty.” 
The difpute grew very warm between the prefbytert- 
ans and independents, the former oppofing, and the 
latter fupporting the reafonablenefs of admitting a 
stoleration in religion ; and the king might have pro- 
fited by it; if their hatred to him had not. united 
thofe whom their religious opinions had divided. 
The king was not difpleafed at thefe difputes in 
the parliament; but: he foon perceived, that if it 
were, poflible for him to derive any advantage from 
the mifunderftandings of his parliament, it. would 
come too late; Fairfax was approaching, at. the 
head of a powerful and victorious army, to befiege 
him in Oxford, whence it would be impoffible for 
him, after the city was invefted, to make his efcape. 
He could not bear the thought of being made a 
captive; and led in triumph through the ftreets of 
his capital, amidft a prejudiced and infolent popu- 
lace, and a rude, enthufiaftic foldiery, who hated his 
perfon, and defpifed his dignity. The Scots army 
had now invefted Newark, and feemed to open the 
only afylum to majefty in diftrels, He imagined that 
the Scots had not yet loft all attachment to their 
fovereign; and that, as zealous prefbyterians, they 
would not willingly fubmit to the independents, 
Montreville, the French minifter, defirous of ferving 
the king, had follicited the Scots generals and com- 
miffioners to give protection to their diftrefled fove- 
reign; and having received many general profeffions 
and promifes, he tranfmitted thefe, poffibly with fome 
exaggeration, to the king, who now determined to 
throw himfelf into the arms of his Scottifh fubjects. 
The utmott fecrecy was, however, obferved in this 
tranfaction ; and that no interruption, fufficient to 
occafion a difcavery, might happen, orders were 
given at every gate in Oxford to admit three perfons 
to pafs without being examined. ‘Thefe precautions 
being taken, Charles, attended only by Dr. Hudfon 
and Mr. Afhburnham, pafled about midnight through 
that gate which leads to London. The king, in the 
drefs of Afhburnham’s fervant, with a portmanteau 
behind him, paffed through Henley, and Harrow on 
the Hill. He once entertained fome thoughts of 
entering the capital, and throwing himfelf into the 
arms of the parliament; but this defign appearing 
too dangerous, he purfued his firft intention; and, 
after pafling through many crofs roads, reached the 
Scottifh camp before Newark. The furprize of their 
generals and commiffioners was prodigious: they 
pretended to do him homage, and paid him every 
external mark of refpeét; but were determined to 
make him a captive. They allotted him a guard, 
under pretence of protection and efteem, but in 
reality to fecure his perion. ; 
Newark {till made a noble defence againft the Scots, 
_ who now applied to the king for orders to the gover- 
nor to furrender the place. He readily obeyed, and 
the gates were opened to the enemy. Soon after the 
King’s arrival, the Scots had informed the parliament 
of their being in poffeffion of the king’s perfon, 
but hearing that the commons intended to demand 
him, and that the army of Fairfax was already in 
motion towards their camp, they thought proper to 
retire towards the frontiers of their own kingdom, 
and encamped at Newcaitle, a place of great {trength. 
This motion was not difagreeable to Charles; he 
imagined it was taken merely for the protection of 
his perfon; and flattered himfelf, that by the junétion 
of his. friends with the Scots, he fhould be once 
more in a condition of facing the enemy, and, pof- 
fibly, of reftoring peace to his exhaufted kingdoms. 
But Charles well knew that the Scots would never 
heartily concur in promoting his intereft, unlefs he 
could gain the favour of their minifters: he was 
therefore very attentive to their long and enthufiaftic 
fermons, and feemed very defirous of their. inftruc- 
tions. But he foon perceived that the covenantin 
zealots were by no means his friends. One of their 
preachers, after bitterly reproaching him, in the 
harfheft terms, for his conduct, gave out.that pfalm, 
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which, in the Englith tranflation, begins, “* Why 
boafteft thou thyfelf,; thou tyrant, that thou canft do 
mifchief?” The king ftood up, and called for that 
pfalm which begins, “ Have pity upon me; O Lord, 
for men go about to devour me.’ The good-natured 
audience fhewed that they were penetrated with the 
fight of majefty in diftrefs; and fung the pfalm called 
for by the king. Pity, for once; triumphed over 
enthufiafm. 

Charles was now required to ifftie orders to the 
goyernors of all his garrifons, to furrender the places 
they defended to the parliament. The king made 
no oppofition: he perceived he could hope for no 
effectual affiftance from the Scots, and knew. that 
any farther oppofition would only tend to exafperate 
{till more the party that was formed againft him: 
Fairfax carried thofe orders into execution, and 
granted the garrifons honourable terms: he even 
prevented, as far as in his power, any infults from 
being offered to the unfortunate royalifts.’ The capi- 
tal, with all the other forts garrifoned by the king’s 
party in Ireland, were alfo delivered up ito the par- 
liament’s officers : and Montrofe, after experiencing 
a great varjety of good and bad fortune, threw down 
his arms, and retired to the continent. 2. > r 

All oppofition on the part of the royalifts being 
now ceafed, it was thought that no time fhould be 
lott in fettling the diftracted ftate of the kingdom, 
But this was not eafy to be performed. The ftreneth 
of the independent party in parliament was ereatly 
increafed, and the army was at the devotion of Crom- 
well; but both began to entertain jealoufies of the 
Scots. It was therefore voted, ‘that ithere is no 
farther occafion for the Scottifh army to.'continue in 
England, And, that one-hundred thoufand pounds 
be raifed, and one moiety thereof paid.to the Scots, 
on their delivering up all the towns they have garri- 
foned in England, except Berwick, and the other oa 
their return to Scotland.” At the fame time, they 
ordered the Scots commiffioners to: deliver to the 
houfe an account of the arrears due to their army, 
that they might be difcharged according to the treaty 
between the two kingdoms. : : 

The propofals for eftablifhing a peace were now 
laid before the king, and appeared to be fuch as 
might be expected by a captive entirely at the merey 
of an’ inexorable conqueror. The parliament de- 
manded, before any treaty was figned, thar the king 
fhould give the royal affent to the following bills. 
“<1, To recall all proclamations publifhed: againft 
the parliament, and their aGtions, 2::To fign the 
covenant, and pafs an act for its being taken by the 
whole kingdom. 3. An att to abolifh the hierarchy. 
4. To confirm the aflembly. 5. An act for fettling 
religion according to the plan eftablifhed by both 
houtes of parliament. 6. To confirm unity and uni- 
formity in religion. 7. An act againtt jefuits, papifts, 
&c. 8. An att for educating the children of papifts 
in the proteftant religion. 9. An ac. for penalties 
again{t catholics. 10. An aét againft faying mafs in 
any place within the kingdom. 1.1. \/Fhe fame to be 
extended to Scotland, if the parliament of that king- 
dom think proper. 12, An att for the due obfery- 
ation of the Lord’s day, againft pluralities, non- 
refidents, and for regulating the univerfitics. 13. An 
act for vefting the militia in the parliament for twenty 
years; for empowering the commons: to raife what 
money they thought neceflary, and fori confirming 
the privileges’ of London with regard to their own 
militia. 14. An act to render void all honours and 
titles conferred fince the great feal was carried from 
the parliament, and that no peers be admitted but 
by confent of both houfes. 15. An a& to confirm 
the treaty between England and Scotland, and for 
appointing confervators of the peace. 16. An aét 
to eftablifh the declaration of beth kingdoms, pub- 
lifhed on the thirtieth of June, 2643, with the qua~ 
lifications of exception from pardon, with regard to 
feveral perfons, both Englifh and Scots, and the. 
name of thofe rendered incapable of any office, it 
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-fuch. as have deferted the parliament, 
to render »void. the ceffation concluded ‘wi 


th the Irith 


rebels, for leaving the. conduc of the war in that | 


kingdom to the care of the-parliament,’and for 
_fettling religion there in the fame manner as in Eng- 
-Jand, 18, An act for vefting the government of the 
_ Tower and their own militia in the magiftrates of 
London, ,and for confirming their charters, TORE 
_ bill for confirming all grants and. proceffes iffued 
under the parliament’s great feal, and for rendering 
void all thofe of any other.” 

. 1 Charles, though no ftranger to the fubfance of 
_thefe propofals, told the meffengers, that as they 
tended to introduce fuch important innovations’ in 


- the conftitution,. it was highly reafonable he fhould 


be allowed a proper time for deliberation. They 
.teplied, that he muft give his anfwer in ten days. 
The king complained, that- the terms made ule of 
_were not defined, and defired to know their meaning. 
The meffengers told him they had no power to de- 
bate, and that he mutt give a pofitive anfwer. Upon 
this the king delivered a paper, in which he com- 
-plained of the limited powers of the commiffioners, 
and demanded. permiffion, to come to London and. 
treat with his parliamentin perfon. He-added, that 
-as he never could condefcend. to pafs bills abfolutely 
_deftructive of that juft power with which he was 
entruited by: God and the laws of the kingdom,’ fo 
he would. chearfully give his affent to. fuch)as were 
ereafonable, and really tended..to,promote the peace 
and happinefs of his fubjeéts, He therefore. con- 
jured them as chriftians,-and as,men who defire to 
leave a good name behind them, that they would 
‘receive. his anfwer.in fo favourable a manner, that 
the iffues of blood may be ftopped, and the dreadful 
diftractions of this unhappy kingdom fully fettled. 

_. this paper..was conlidered. by the’ parliament’s 
<commiffioners as no fatisfa€tory. anfwer, and they 
made fome difficulty of receiving it. It, however, 
produced no effect; and the king was given to un- 
derftand, that.if he refufed to comply with their 
demands, they would f-ttle, the kingdom by their 
own authority. But two difficulties {till continued 
.to be removed; to prevail upon the Scots to deliver 
up the king, and to fettle the payment of the arrears 
‘of their army. 

_, Both thefe particulars caufed very long debates. in 
the parliament. The Scots pretended, that as 
Charles was king of both nations, they were equally 
intitled with the, Englifh to. vote on the queftion 
Telative to the difpofal of his perfon ; and that where 
the titles, of both are equal, and the fubject indivi- 
fible, the prefent pofleffor was intitled to the prefe- 
rence. On the. contrary, the Englifh maintained, 
that as the king was in Eneland, his perfon could 
not, be difpofed of by any foreign nation, But 
though they differed fo widely with regard to the 
difpofal of his majefty’s perfon, they agreed in im- 
pofing on him fuch rigorous conditions, that Charles, 
notwithftanding his deplorable fituation, refufed to 
accept them. ‘They did not, indeed, wifh he fhould 
recover his freedom; they never intended to blend 
Jenity. and. tyranny: together in fo inconfiftent a man- 
ner. ‘Che.Scots, however, determined not to deliver 


_upthe king to the Enelifh parliament, but keep him 


as a pledge for their arrears, which, in the prefent 
_ diftracted ftate of the nation, they were unlikely to 
obtain by any other means. According to their own 
account, the fum amounted to no lefs than two mil- 
lions; for as the parliament had paid them very little 
money, the contributions they had levied, and the 
price.of their living at free quarters, were all the 
deductions to be made out of the whole pay due to 
them, ever fince they firft entered England. This 
fum was, however, confidered as very exorbitant by 
the parliament; and ‘the demand occafioned very 
Jong and fevere debates. At length the Scottifh 
‘commiiffioners agreed to accept of four hundred 
_thoufand pounds, in lieu of all demands, one half 
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‘to be paid immediately, and the other in lefs than a 


year. 

As the delivering up the king’s perfon was con- 
fidered «as the principal condition of this infamors 
bargain, the money was raifed with great alacrity. 
The Scottifh parliament had indeed voted, that the 
king fhould be proteéted, and his liberty be made 
one of the conditions of the treaty; but they were 
obliged to retract their refolution on the interpofition 
of the general affembly, who declared, ‘ that as 
Charles had refufed to take the covenant when ten- 
dered to him, it became not the godly to concern 
themfelves about his fortune. ‘This refolution, 
however, was not fufficient to difturb the tranquillity 


of the king’s mind, fo greatly had he profited in the 


{chool of adverfity: He was playing at chefs when 
he was informed of the final refolution 6f the Scots 
to deliver him into the hands of the Englith parlia- 
ment; but he continued: his:game without interrup- 
tion; nor could any perfon in company perceive that 
the letter he perufea brought any’ advice of confe- 
quence, 

The parliament had now furmounted every diffi- 
culty; the whole power of the nation was in their 
hands. Fairfax, the unhappy, the unwilling inftry- 
ment .of the miferies of his country, ‘was now jn 
London, and complimented by the parliament in 
terms which can with propriety be ufed only to the 
divine Being. Lenthall) the {peaker of the houfe 
of commons, told him, that he was “the Almighty 
who came riding on the wings of the wind.” Fairfax 
defpifed and detetted fuch grofs flattery; but he was 
not proof againft the arts of Cromwell. The army 
was now modelled in fuch a manner, that they no 
longer confidered themfelves as the fervants of the 
parliament, but rather as irs matters’;: and Cromwell 
pointed out: to Fairfax, with great juftice and can- 
dour, the diftractions that every where prevailed, 
beth in church and ftate. Scarcely two divines could 
agree in aftandard of faith, or two ftatefmen on the 
fame {cheme of meafures neceflary to be ptirfued. 
Hence he concluded, that the army was now the fole 
principle of unity, the center to which all tines mutt 
point. ‘The foldiers, he faid, were the chofen people 
of God, and had within them that unerring light of 
grace, which foared above all fublunary inftitutions, 
and corrected all human errors. He meant, however, 
only thofe foldiers under the command of Fairfax and 
himfelf ; for there were befides two armies, one under 
Maffey, governor of Gloucefter ; and the other under 
Mitton, in Wales. Mafley’s foldiers felt the infirmi- 
ties of human nature; they were diftreffed with cold, 
hunger, and the want of every neceflary comfort of 
life. ‘They therefore prefented feveral {trong petitions 
to the parliament, enumerated their fervices, and 
afked that relief to which as fervants, as men, and 
as chriftians, they were fo juftly entitled... But all 
their petitions and remonttrances were in vain; they 
were threatened with being fent to Ireland, and in the 
mean time fuffered to live at free quarters, that the 
difbanding of them, which was now determined, 
might appear the lefs unpopular, though they were 
paid but a {mall part of their arrears. 

The independents had ftrongly oppofed the treaty 
with the Scots, and were for demanding the perfon of 
his majeity at the head of the army, and driving 
them out of the kingdom by force. . Every vote, 
therefore, in their favour, was ftrenuoutly debated ¢ 
but the prefbyterians having, as yet, the majority, 
carried their point; and the meafure tor fending the 
Scots into their own country, by an amicable treaty, 
was adopted. This being fettled, it was voted, that 
Holmby-houfe, in Northamptonthire, fthould be the 
place for receiving his majefty; and a committee of 
lords and commons, with a party of the army, were 
appointed to attend him thither fromy Newcaftle ; 
but, at the fame time, they. declared, ‘that nothing 
fhould be done towards fettling the peace, till the 
Scottith forces had pafled the Enelith borders. When 
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the Enelith commiffioners attived. ins the Scottifh 
camp, and were permitted to kifs the king’s hands, 
he received them with the fame grace and chearful- 


e{s, as if they had travelled on no other errand, 


but that of paying their court to him. - His majefty 
was allowed only nine fervants to attend him; and 
though he was treated by the commiffioners with 
all the external marks of refpeét, >he was not fuffered 
to have any intercourfe with his friends. Some weeks 
before the king was delivered into the ‘hands of the 
parliament’s commiffioners, the earl of Effex paid the 
debt of nature. This. was a fevere blow both to.the 
king and prefbyteriam party. Senfible of the de- 
plorable ftate’of the nation,» to which, from miftake 
rather than defign, he had fo greatly contributed, she 
determined to exert all his power to bring about a 
peace, and‘ reftoré the tranquillity of the nation, 
but death put a final period to his defign, deprived 
the prefbyterians, or moderate party, of a popular 
Jeader, and fo greatly leffened the power of the houfe 
of peers, thatit was almoft annihilated. ~ 

A. D. 1647. While the king continued at 
Holmby-houte, the nation began to be very uneafy 
at the fituation: of public affairs. The thoufe of 
commons had either by themfelves, or their com- 
mittees, diverted the ordinary courfe of laws, even 
in matters of private property; but they had often 
declared, that as foon as the neceffity of the times 
Avould permit, the courts of judicature fhould refume 
their ancient funétions. The lords did not fail to 
put them in mind of thofe declarations, but very 
little more was done than that of appointing fome 
Jawyers to go the circuits, and entering into a debate 
about the neceffity of conftituting new judges. A 
committee of the commons had fat, at Gold{mith’s- 
hall, ever fince the beginning of the civil war, with 
almoft unlimited power ; and to them was com- 
mitted the care of the greater part of the landed 
eftates in the kingdom, being fequeftered for the ad- 
herence of their owners to the royal caufe. The 
lords were of opinion, that the public diftractions of 
the nation could not be compofed, unlefs thofe feve- 
rities were laid afide, and more lenient methods pur- 
fued ; and began to exert themfelves with regard to 
the committee at Goldfmith’s-hall. But this was a 
power the commons were determined to fupport, and 
not to fuffer their proceedings to beexamined. They 
therefore made an apology in favour of their com- 
mittee, and plainly told the lords, that many of 
their houfe had petitioned for, and obtained large 


fums from that committee; particularly the earl of | 


Northumberland ten thoufand pounds ; the earl of 
Kent, and the lord Gray of Warke, four thoufand 
pounds each; the lord Say two thoufand- pounds, 
and the earls'of Lincoln, Denbigh, and Stamford, 
fifteen hundred pounds each. 

But the greateft grievance confifted in the army, 


S 
which, though there was not now the fhadow of an 


enemy in che field, was ftill kept up to the great 
terror of the preibyterian party, who were therefore 
determined totake the firft favourable opportunity of 
reducing that alarming inftrument of the indepen- 
dents. The army had for fome time been greatly 
neglected, and had prefented many petitions to the 
parliament for their arrears, which were not only 
difregarded, but an order had been made by both 
houfes, that no part of the army fhould be quartered 
within twenty-five miles of London. 

_ In the mean time the nation laboured under every 
fpecies of oppreflion. The public diftra&tions had 
difcouraged trade, manufactures, and agriculture in 
England, and the public now reflected, in all the 
bitternefs of fpirit, on the bleflings of tranquillity 
they formerly enjoyed, and which they now faw no 
hopes of returning. The prefbyterians were defirous 
of difmiffing the army, even without rewarding them 
for their former fervices. Cromwell very juftly op- 
poted their defign by obferving, that the parliament 
had nothing to fupport the authority they. had - ac- 


quired but the army. On the twenty-feventh of 
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February a motion was. made in the houfe with regard 
to the reduétion of the forces, and-carried by a ma- 
jority of two only. Jt was then refolved to ‘begin 
with reducing the cavalry, and it was determined 
that four thouland horfe and ‘one thoufand dragoons 
would ‘be fufficient for the fervice of the whole king- 
dom. They next proceeded to confider how the 
forces and garrifons of the kingdom fhould be dif- 
pofed:of and provided for; and the queftion was 
put, “ whether there fhould be a number of fcot 
kept up at the pay of the kingdom, more than will 
be fufficient for the keeping fuch garrifons as thell be 
continued.” This queftion -pafied in ‘the negative, 
notwith{tanding the independents exerted all their in- 


tereft to procure alarger number. It was foon after 


voted, .“*that three thoufand horfe, nine ‘hundred 


foot, and twelve hundred dragoons, fhould be fent 
over to Ireland.” But the moft violent queftions 
carried again{ft the independents, were, “* That no 
officer fhould command under Fairfax, above the 
degree of a colonel; and that no member of parlia- 
ment fhould have the command of any garrifon or 
fortin England.”’ They next voted, “ That fuch 
perfons as fhall be employed as officers in the garri- 
fons, or forces that fhall be kept up in the kingdom, 
under the command of Sir Thomas Fairfax, fhall 
conform to the eftablifhment of the church, efta- 
blithed by both houfes of parliament.” 

Thefe votes being directly levelled againft the in- 
dependents in the army, and who were the moft 
active perfons in it, it is no wonder that Cromwell 
and his party determined to attempt the indepen- 
dency of the army upon the ruins of the parliament. _ 
This was no difficult tafk for Cromwell to perform, 
by giving the officers a very unfavourable opinion of 
the houfe of lords, who were daily fending meflages 
to the commons concerning the danger of the king- 
dom from the army. Manchefter had indeed given 
the houfe a very unfavourable opinion of Crom- 
well’s intentions, and the artful methods he made ufe 
of to gain an afcendant over the army. The pref- 
byterians in the army equally hated Cromwell, and 


| had already voted, that the Scottith forces in Ireland 


fhould be fent back to their own country, and that 
the war in that kingdom fhould be profecuted by the 
Englifh forces only. This vote greatly alarmed’ the 
army ; they well knew, that if they were once fent 
into Ireland, their petitions and remonftrances would 
have little weight : the parliament would leave them 
to earn a wretched fubfiftence with their fwords 
in oppofing the Irifh rebels. The arrears due to the 
army were already very confiderable, amounting to 
no lefs than three hundred and thirty-one thoufand 
pounds, A petition was therefore prefented to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, by the officers of the army, in 
which they enumerated the hardthips to which they 
muft be reduced if their arrears were any longer de- 
ferred. Fairfax laid the petition before the parlia- 
ment; but received only a harfh anfwer, The par- 
liament even threatened to proceed againft the pro- 
moters of the petition as enemies to the ftate and 
difturbers of the public peace. 

As the army had certainly fome reafon for their 
petition, it is no wonder that the declaration of the 
parliament tended to increafe rather than leffen the 
mutinous difpofitions of the foldiers. They lament- 
ed, that they who had fo long expofed themfelves to 
every danger in order to eftablith the liberty of the 
fubject, fhould themfelves be deprived of the privi- 
leges of Englifhmen, and even denied the privilege 
of reprefenting their grievances. The commons, 
fearful of the confequences of exafperating the army, 
fent commiffioners, at the head of whom were Crom- 
well and Ireton, to the head quarters at Saffron- 
Walden, to make propofals for entering into the 
Irifh fervice. But inftead of inlifting, the generality 
abfolutely rejected the terms, and defired an indem- 


} nity, ratified by the king, for any illegal actions, of 


which, during the courfe of the war, they might have 
been guilty ; together with fatisfaction for arrears, 
' ’ freedom 


freedom from preffing, relief for widows and maimed | 
They expreffed no 
was appointed | 
but difcovered a 
‘much ftronger defire of ferving under Fairfax or 


foldiets, and pay till difbanded. 
diffatisfaction againft Skippon; who 
to. command the troops in Ireland, 


Cromwell. The commiffioners, who were in reality 
the fole caufe of ail the difcontents in the army, failed 
not tofoment the diforders they were fent to appeate. 

A. military. parliament, 


two houles.. The principal officers compofed a coun- 
cil, or -houfe of peers; while two private men, or 
inferior officers, chofen from each troop or company, 
under the title of agitators, formed the lower houfe. 
This ettabhihment afforded an eafy method for the 
leaders to augment the mutinous difpofition of the 
army, without’ the leaft danger of being difcovered. 
At the fame time, the general humour that then 
- prevailed in the nation for forming plans for imagi- 
Mary republics, was, in fome meaiure, eratified. 
Their firft refolutions fufficiently indicated the con- 
fequences that would foon enfue from their delibera- 
tions. They voted, that the offers of the parliament 
were not fatisfactory ; that eight weeks pay (which 
“was all, they faid, the parliament promifed) was but 
a {mall part of fifty-fix weeks, which they pretended 
was their due; that no vifible fecurity was given for 


. S . 
the remainder ; and that having been declared public 


enemies by thescommions, there was fufficient reafon » 


to fear, that unlefs the declaration was recalled, they 
might be ;hereafter: profecuted as fuch. Cromwell, 
in order to carry on his ambitious defigns under the 
impenetrable veil of hypocrify, had taken care to 
repair to London before thete violent refolutions 
were taken, in order, as he pretended, to lay the 
increafing difcontents of the army ‘before the par- 
liament,. 

_» Alarmed at thefe rebellious difpofitions of the fol- 
diers, the parliament: determined to make one vigo- 
rous effort more, in order to'fupport their authority : 
They voted, that ail the troops that refufed to inlift 
for Ireland fhould be difbanded in their quarters, 
But this refolution was hardly paffed by the commons, 
before the new parliament in the army ordered a ge- 
neral rendezvous of all the regiments, in order to 
concert meaiures for fupporting their common inter- 
efts, A plan fecretly iuggefted by Cromwell, deci- 
ded the victory: in their favour. Nota moment was 
to be loft, both the magiftracy andthe militia of 
London had declared for the parliament; fome of 
the beft officers in England, and even the general 
himfelf, were for {upporting the fame authority ; the 
fources of money were almoft exhautted, and the fol- 
diers had no other alternative than that of fubduing 
the parliament, or fubmitting implicitly to their au- 
thority. 

_ The king was ftill at Holmby-houfe, and guarded 
by a party of foldiers under the command of colonel 
Graves, who was fuppofed to be in the intereft of the 
commons. It was, however, determined to feize the 
king’s perfon, and conduct him to the army. A 
party of five hundred horfe, commanded by one 
Joice, originally a taylor, but now advanced to the 
rank of cornet, accordingly marched for Holmby- 
houfe. The guard made not the leaft oppofition , 
Joice came into the king’s prefence, armed with pif- 
tols, and bluntly told his mayefty he muft go with him 
immediately. ‘* Whither?” faid the king. ‘* To the 
army ;” replied Joice. The king afked by what au- 
thority he acted, and required to fee his warrant. Joice 
pointed to one of the foldiers he had brought with 
him, tall, handfome and well accoutered. “ Truly,” 
faid the king, fmiling, *¢ your warrant is written in 
very legible characters ; it may be read without fpel- 
ling.” In the meantime the parliament’s commif- 
figners, perceiving the guard made no oppofition, 
fent an officer to know-who commanded ‘the party 
upon duty, He was anfwered, ‘ That they all 
commanded.” ‘The commiffioners now came into 
the room, and afked Joice if he had any orders from 
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im , in oppofition to that at 
Weftminiter, was immediately formed, confitting of 
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the parliament? He faid, “ENO! © Have vou any 
from the general??? No, «& By what authority do 
you aét in this manner?” He pointed; ag before, to 
the foldier/'* We Will iwrit€ ‘to the parhament,?” 
faid they, ‘to know their pleafure.” You may if 
you pleafe,” replied Joice, “ but in’the mean time 
the king muft immediately go with me.” He added, 
that he had no defign to infult the perfon of his ma- 
Jefty, but would conduct him with fafety to their 
head quarters: 

All refiftance was in vain, ahd the king; after pro- 
tracting the time as much as poffible, ftépped into 
his coach, and was curried to the army; who were 
then haftening to their rendezvous on Triplo-heath, 
near Cambridge. 

Fairfax, who was totally a ftranget to the whole 
tranfaction, knew not how to behave on this occafi- 
on. No body could be found who gave thie orders, 
which were merely verbal; and while they were em- 
ployed in tracing them to their fource, Cromwell ar- 
rived from London and finifhed the debate. He 


juttified the condué of Joice, by afferting that Graves 


intended to carry his majefty to London the next day, 
where a treaty was intended to be figned between him 
and the parliament, and the poor foldiers left to thift 
for themfelves, or perhaps be treated with greater 
feverity, Fairfax was however far from being con- 
vinced of the propriety of Joice’s condu@. He 
thought he had gone too far; but confented that the. 
king fhould be carried back to Holmby-houfe, and 
refide there under a guard of his own officers and 
foldiers. But Whalley, a creature of Cromwell, be- 
Ing appointed to command the detachment, con- 
ducted his majefty to Newmarket, infead of Holm- 
by-houfe. ' 
The parliament were ftruck with aftonifhment 
when they were informed of this daring infult on 
their authority. The city was thrown into the utmofk 
confufion ; diftraétion feemed painted in every coun- 
tenance. Many of the prefbyterian members, terri- 
lied at the power of the army, either abfented them. 
elves from the houle, or joined with the indepen- 
dents in paffing fuch refolutions as might tend to 
allay the ferment raifed among the foldiers. They 
voted that the army fhould receive their full de. 
mands, and that both officers and foldiers fhould re. 
ceive a reafonable gratuity, befides their pay, but, at 
the fame time, they voted, that the king fhould be 
conducted back to Holmby-houfe,; while the lords 
preffed ftrongly that he fhould be carried to Oatlands. 
The army, however, put a negative upon both; and 
Joice openly avowed in the prefence of the king, 
Fairfax and Cromwell, that what he had done was 
the fenfe of the whole foldiery, and that though he 
had undertaken to aé& in that manner without a writ- 
ten order from his commander, he had done no more 
than his duty. Both the council of cficers, and 
houfe of agitators were wholly moved by the direCtion 
of Cromwell, who thus conveyed his will to the whole 
army. Hie had conduéted himfelf in parliament with 
fuch profound diffimulation and refined hypoerify, 
that he even deceived thofe, who had long made it a 
practice to deceive others. Whenever any intelli- 
gence of diforders in the army arrived, he appeared 
agitated in the mott violent manner with the paffions 
of grief and anger. He wept bitterly; he lamented 
the misfortunes of his country : he advifed the moft 
violent meafures for fuppreffing the mutiny ; and by 
giving thefe precipitate counfel:, he at once feemed 
to prove his own fincerity, -and inflamed thofe difcons 
tents of which he intended to makehis own adyan- 
tage. He appealed to heaven and earth, that his de- 
voted attachment to the parliament had rendered him 
fo edious in the army, that his life was expofed to 
the utmoft danger while he continued amone them. 
Thele affeverations ‘produced the defired effect, and 
he had now, by his profound and artful conduét, 
attained a fituation, where he could cover his enter- 
prizes from the eye of the public, and by feeming 


| either to obey the commands” of his fuperior officer, 


or 
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or yield to the motions of the foldiers, could, with 
eafe and fecrecy,, pave the way‘to his future gréat- 
nefs,, . any 
When Fairfex drew up the whole army on Triplo- 
heath, the foldiers feemed more diifatistied than ever ; 
there was not one among them who was fatisfied with 
the Jaft votes of parliament. The prefbyterian party 
were now fufficiently alarmed, and immediately ap- 
plied to the city for protection, Their requeft was 
granted, and two regiments of militia marched to 
Weftmintter for that purpole. This impradent mea- 
fure ferved only to increafe the ferment already too 
‘violent in the army. It was pretended that the par- 
Tiament. itfelf was under reftraint; and that it was 
therefore neceffary for them to march into the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, in order to reftore liberty to 
the members. Fairfax, who folemnly difclaimed all 
intentions of breaking with the parliament, was plea- 
fed with what he confidered as an inftance of the fol- 
diers duty, and gave orders for the army to march 
towards London. Deftitute at once of talents for 
cabal, and of penetration to difcover the cabals of 
others, Fairfax had given his confidence entirely to 
Cromwell; who, by the moft fpecious pretences, the 
appearance of an open fincerity, and a fcrupulous 
confcience, impofed on the eafy nature of this brave 
and virtuous general. i 
On the twelth of June advice arrived in London, 
that the army had advanced to St. Albans.’ The 
city had already armed their militia, drawn out their 
artillery, pofted their guards, and difplayed the fame 
warlike appearance as in the beginning of the war 
againft the king. But the enemy they were now to 
encounter was of a very different kind; and they were 
fo greatly terrified with the names of Fairfax and» 
Cromwell at the head of a powerful and victorious 
army, that on their approach, the warlike order of the 
militia fubfided ; letters full of civility and profeffions 
of efteem paffied between the magi{trates and the ge- 
neral, who ftill continued to advance, notwithftand- 
ing repeated meffages were fent by the parliament, 
enjoining the general not to lead his army nearer 
than within forty miles of London. The parliament 
now found it neceffary to fubmit, and endeavour, by 
complaifance, to ftop.the fury of the enraged army. 
Their firft indication was their ordering the vote; 
which declared the military petitioners public ene- 
mies, to be erazed from their journal-book. 
The tyranny exercifed by the parliament had ren- 
dered them very unpopular: from being once the 
idol of the nation, they were now become the obje& 
of general hatred and averfion, They experienced 
the meafures they had fo lately adopted.in their 
ufurpations upon the crown. The army rofe every 
day in their demands. One claim was no fooner 
eranted, than another {till more enormous and exor- 
bitant was made: they feemed determined never to 
be fatished. At firfé they only pretended to petition 
the parliament for what concerned themfelves as fol- 
tiers: they next infifted on a vindication of their 
chara¢ter: they then thought it neceffary that their 
énemies fhould be punifhed ;, and at laft they claimed 
the right of modelling the government, and fettling 
the nation, In thefe exorbitant demands, they pre- 
ferved, in words, the utmoft deference and refpect to 
the parliament, while in actions they infulted them in 
the groffeft manner. They did not pretend to accufe 

‘the whole affembly; their petitions were levelled 
againft evil counfellors only, by whom they faid. it 
was feduced and betrayed. 

.On the fixteenth of June, they charged with high 
treafon, as enemies to.the army, and evil counfellors 
to the itate, the following eleven members: Denzil 
Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir. William Lewis, 
Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, Sir-John 
Mavnard, major-general Mafiey, Mr. recorder Glyn; 
colonel Walter Long, colonel Edward Harley, and 
Mr. Anthony Nicholls. Thefe members, who were 
the leaders of the prefbyterian party, they~ infifted~ 
fhould be immediately fequeftcred from parliament, 
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and committed. to -prifon.. The commons replied, 
that a general charge was not fuficient for them to 
proceed.to fuch extremities. It was anfwered, that 
fuch a charge was thought fufficient in the cafes of 
Strafford and Laud. Such is, generally, the cafe of 
contending «parties, in the alternate ufurpations of 
authority; they indulge themfelves in the fame ex- 
ceffes they had condemned in their adverfaries, °° ~ 
It was in vain for the accufed members to appeal 
to the people; the parliament was no longer con- 
fidered as the defender of Jaws, and the reftorer of 
liberty. It, had. exercifed.a power more arbitrary 
than that which had given cccafion to its enterprizes 
The, excife on liquors and pro- 
vifions, with a great variety of other impofts, had 
alienated the minds of the people, who had before 
been wholly ftrangers to fuch burthens. Immeénfe 
fums (which, according to fome authors, amounted 
to forty millions) levied in five years, ‘gave ample 
occafion for complaints, efpecially when compared 
with the fmall fubfidies paid before the civil’ war. 
The commiffioners, who were intrufted with the dif 
pofal of this money, gave no account of-it. The 
epifcopal clergy, cruelly perfecuted, without any 
other caufe than their adherence ‘to the principles of 
the church of England, were ‘become ‘an objet of 
p'ty rather than hatred. In:theiroom of the courts 
of high-commiffion and ftarzchamber, abolifhed'with 
fo much juitice and fpirit, tribunals’ by no méans 
lefs odious were eftablifhed in every county, “1 ~ 
The general, charge againft. the ‘eleven members 
was fucceeded by a declaration fianed by Frirfax and 
his officers, aflerting their right | of keeping their 
arms, till they faw the purpofes for whith«theyfirtt 
took them up fully anfwered. The paper wasidrawn 
up in a very mafterly manner, and contained ‘the 
following demands: ‘* That both houfes be immie- 
diately purged of fuch minifters'who ought not to 
have a feat in that affembly > that thofe perfonsavho 
have abufed the confidence of the. perliament ‘and 
army, and endangered the kingdom, may be fpcedily 
difabled from doing any farther! mifchief ; that fome 
interval of time may be appointed for the continu- 
ance of this, as well as of future’ parliaments, and 
that new clections be fucceffively made according to 
the bill for triennial parliaments: that provifion be 
made to prevent future parliaments from being dif 
folyed at the king’s pleaiure, without their’ confent, 
but fuffered to fit their proper time: that’ the righe 
of the people to reprefent to the parliament their 
grievances, by way of petition, may’ be vindicated : 
that the difcretionary powers given to country-com- 
mittees during the war, may be taken away, as they 
are now no longer neceffary : that the people maybe 
fatisfied with regard to difburfements of the money 
levied on the nation: that public juftice. being fa- 
tishied by'a few examples of the moft exceptionable 
perfons, fome courfe may be taken, by a general act 
of oblivion, that all apprehenfions of a future war 
may be entirely removed.” 
Terrified at thefe demands of the army, the city 
of London fent a deputation to St. Albans, difclaim- 
ing any intention to raife forces for oppofing the 
army. Thisitimidity of the citizens. greatly intimi- 
dated the prefbyterian party, which now became 
contemptible .in the eyes of the foldiers; “I'he pro- 
fecution. againft the eleven commoners was pufhed 
with. great violence; and the members-themf{elves, 
unwilling to give occafion to frefh difcords, begged 
leave to retire from the houfe; and the army, for! 
the prefent, feemed fatisfied with this mark! of fub-! 
miffion. Het pt 
Having thus completely fubdued the parliament, ! 
and no figns of refiftance appearing in the city, the’ 
army, at the defire of the commons, retired farther’ 
fromthe capital, and fixed their head quarters’ at! 
Reading, carrying the king with ‘them. “He had! - 
experienced much greater lenity fince he had been 
with the army than before; he enjoyed not only his 


fayourite diyerfions, but his favourite mode.of wore’ 
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His) children were once allowed to vifit him; and 
pafled a few days at Cavertham-houfe, where he 
refided. ‘This interview was remarkably tender and 
affecting: no man. ever loved: his family more fin- 
cerely then Charles: Cromwell, who was prefent at 
this interview of the royal family, contefled he had 


* never beheld fo tender a icene, 


The chiefs of the army feemed to pay theif court 
to his. majefty.. Fairfax declared he intended to force 
the parliament to moderate their demands, and to 
reftore him to his juft rights. ‘Cromwell and Ireton 
went {till farther; they profeffed a refpeét, and even 
a veneration for his perfon; and actually irhparted 
to him propofals, to which they promited to protute 
the agreement of the army, and to whith he might 
affent with little or no violence to his confcience. 
All the agitators, except thofe infected with the 
principles of levelling, made the fame profeffions, 
and were even friendly enough to put him upon his 
guard againft thofe officers whole fincerity they 
fufpected. The parliament, afraid of his forming 
fome accommodation with the army, addrefled him 
with’ far more refpect than formerly : they even 
invited him to refide at Richmond, and contribute 
his afliftance to the fettlement of the nation. Charles 
flattered himfelf, that the prefent fcene of diftraétions, 
oppreffions and terror, would induce the people to 
reflect on that ancient form of government, under 
which they and their anceftors: had fo long enjoyed 
happinefs and tranquillity: 

Courted by both parties, the king hoped he fhould 
foon be reltored to his juit rights, and once more 
hold the fceptre of his anceftors. The independents, 
however, feemed to be mott in his intereft. He had 
fufficiently experienced the rigour of the parliament: 
they pretended wholly to annihilate his authovity : 
they had confined his perfon. In both thefe particu- 
lars he had received more indulgence from the army. 
None of his friends were excluded from his pretence. 
And in the propofals fent him by the council or offi- 
cers for the fettlement of the nation, they infifted 
neither on the abolition of epifcopacy, nor on the 
punithment of the royalifts ; two points to which 
the king had the greateft reluctance. They alfo 
infifted, that a period fhould be put to the prefent 
parliament; a meafure which Charles had extremely 
at heart. He hoped, by gratifying a few particular 
men, to draw over the whole army to his intereft. 
Accordingly he offered to inveft Cromwell with the 
order of the garter, create him earl of Effex, and 
give him the command of the army. . Ireton was to 
be lord-lieutenant of Ireland. But notwithftandine 
thefe favourable appearances, the king was ftill fen- 
fible that they were but ambiguous proofs of the 
army’s affection to his perfon and caute;. he feared 
they were only intended to procure the countenance 
of him and his friends. to.favour their defigns in 
effectually humbling the parliament.. On the other 
hand, he reflected, that the independents, being the 


. profeffed patrons of the liberties of the people, could 
not furely act fo contrary to:their own principles, as’ 


to deny. that liberty to their king. © What they de- 


‘manded for their own confciences, they could not, 


with the leaft appearance of reafon, deny to his. 
The militia or London had lately been put under 
the commana of prefbyterian officers, and’ the army 
now determined to place it in the hands-of' the inde- 
pendents.. This, together with the unfettled ftate 
ef public affairs, occafioned petitions to be fent to 
the parliament from all ranks and degrees of people. 
The garrifons in the country, being negle¢ted and ill 


paid, began to mutiny, and fend petitions to both: 


houfes for redrefs. The Welfh forces were actually 
in arms again{ft the parliament. The northern army 
had imprifoned Pointz, their old, brave,-and fuc- 
cefsful general. Many of the foldiers'who .had en- 
gaged to go to Ireland, retracted their promife, and 
Thofe who had in- 


lifted under the parliament, amounting to feveral 
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fhip, and the converfationh of his favourite friends. 
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thoufands, held nightly méétings to confult the moft 
proper meafures to be purfued at this alarming crifis: 


‘Thefe diforders were’ wholly occafioned by the army 


of Fairfax, who had enéicffed to themfelves all the 
money that had been raifed: The people no longer 
paid any reverence to the parliament. Multitudes of 
young men and apprentices flocked to Weftmintter 
with petitioris; forne for thé old committee of militia; 
and others againft it; but all of thém fpeaking in the 
{train of fupremé authority, as if both the parlia? 
ment and army had béen their fervants. The artful 
Cromwell enjoyed this ftorm; which He’ perceived 
would foon fweep before it all thé obftacles that op- 
pofed his ambition: Oné day the mob of the inde: 
pendents; the next that of the prefbyterians, pre- 
vailed. The parliament was no longer guided by 
thofe able men who could direét the tumult, and 
turn confufion to their own advantage; the populace 
were now matters, and the parliament had no will of 
its own; ; 

It feemed; therefore, abfolutely néceMary for the 
army to march to London, as the parliament was 
entirely directed by a feditious multitude. Accor- 
dingly the troops began their match from Reading 
towards the capital.’ When they reached Hounflow- 
heath; they were drawn up, and exhibited 4 very 
formidable appearance. They weré twenty thouifand 
{trong ; and determined; without any regatd to laws 
or liberty, to purfue whatever mieafures their generals 
fhouild think proper. Here they’ were: met by the 
fpeakers of the two houfes, Manchefter and Lenthall, 
attended by eight peers, and about fixty commoners; 
who having fecretly left the tity, preferited theni- 
felves, with their. maces, and all thé enfigns of their 
dignity ; and complaining of the violence exercifed 
by the citizens, applied to the army for defence and 
protection. They were received with the greateft 
demonftrations of joy; the fame. refpec&t was paid 
them as to the parliament of England; and’ ‘the 
army, being provided with fo plaufible a pretence, 
advanced to chaftife the rebellious city, and to’rein- 
{tate the violated parliament in all their’ liberties and 
privileges. 

On the thirtieth of July, the parliament ret, pur- 
fuant to their prorovation’; and it being ‘now abfo- 
Jutely neceffary for them either to refign their whole 
authority, or oppofe the violent defigns of the army, 
they refolved upon: the latter. _Accotdinely they 
chofe two new fpeakers, lord Hunfdon-aid Henry 
Pelham. Vigorous meafures were inimediately pur- 
fued. One of their firft votes: was t6 réquire the 
general, not to advance nearer than thirty miles of 
London, or, if already advanced, to retire to that 
diftance. They renewed their former order's’ for 


-inlifting troops, and appointed Maffey their: com: 


mander, They ordered the artillery’to be dtawn 
out, and the trained bands to man’the lines; ‘Thé 
whole city was in a ferment, every corner refounded 
with military preparations. But the terror of an 
univerfal pillage, and even maffacre, had» feized’ the 
tumid: inhabitants: confufion was painted in every 
countenance.) When ‘any intelligence arrived ‘that 
the army halted,: or feemed to make preparations for 
aretreat, the cry of “One and all” ran with alacrity 
from ftreet to ftreet among the citizens, “When news 
came of their advancing, the cry of “* Treat arid 
capitulate,” was equally loud and:veltement. Alt 
was uproar, confufion, and difmay. 

Next day the lords and commons voted; ‘that 
his majefty be defired to come to London, and theré 
treat-with both houfes. of parliament and the com: 


-miffioners of Scotland for a fafe and honourable 


peace.” But the:affairs of the parliament were now 
in fuchcconfufion, that this vote, which was fent: to 
Fairfax, was difregarded, and the army: continued 
{til to ‘approach nearer to the capital, ‘Rainfborow 
having been detached over Kinetton-bridge, at the 
head of a ftrong party, prefented himielf before 
Southwark, and was gludly received by fomeé foldiers 


quartered there for its defence, and who were refolwed 


£0 hot 
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not to feparate their interefts from thofe of the.army: 
‘It was. now abfelutely neceffary for the city to capl- 
tulate, though nothing better than the: following 
‘difhonourable conditions could be obtained: “ That 
they fhould defert the intereft of the impeached: mem- 
bers; recall their declaration lately publifhed, rclin- 
quifh their militia, deliver up all their forts and. line 
of conimuiication.to the army, together with the 
Tower of London, and all. the magazines of arms 
and military ftores depofited in that fortrefs , difband 
all their forces, and drive all the reformadoes out of 
the line; withdraw all their guards from the houfes 
of parliament, and receive within the lines fuch forces 
as the army fhall think neceffary ; demolith their 
works, and fuffer the whole army to march through 
the city.” : 

Thefe terms were complied with: the army marched 
in triumph through the city; but preferved the great- 
eft order, decency, and the appearance of humility. 
The two fpeakers were conducted to Weftmintter, 
and took their feats without the léaft oppofition. 
The eleven impeached. members, being accufed of 
exciting the late tumult, were expelled, and moft of 
them retired beyond the feas., Seven peers were im- 
peached: the lord mayor; one of the heriffs, and 
three aldermen, fent to the Tower: feveral citizens 
and officers of the militia committed to prifon ; and 
every act of the parliament annulled, from the day 
of the tumult tll the return of the fpeakers.. The 
lines. of communication were levelled; the militia 
reftored to the independents; and regiments were 
quartered in, Whitehall and the Mews. Every thing 
being completed, the parliament and city entirely 


reduced to fervitude; and the fword alone.giving law | 


to the ftate, a day was appointed for a folemn thanks- 
giving to God for the reftoration of liberty. 

The army now lay in the neighbourhood of Put 
ney, greatly diftrefled for want of money, and 
threatening every moment to break into the city, 
and. become their own pay-mafters. Fairfax,. who 
was {till the tool of Cromwell, though his intentions 
were fincere with regard to the peace and happinefs 
of his country, found the utmoft difficulty in: re 


{training the impatience of the foldiers, and the fpirit |f 


of levelling which was now. diffufed among’ the 
troops, by means of the agitators. , The general 
council of the army, was now applied to in the fame 
manner as the parliament had been formerly ; nor did 
the commons venture to pafs any vote of importance 
without. knowing the fenfe of the officers: The 
prefbyterian party, however, ftill gave the generals. 
great uneafinefs on the popular topic of : fending 
relief to Ireland; and fome votes: paffed for fendin 


feven.or eight regiments over to that, diftreffed king- |} _ hor 
| fecond, biennial parliament. i 


dom, which the officers of the army, did not think 
prudent to oppofe..-Cromwell, however, found a 
pretence, from the. want of money, to. render the 
whole ineffectual for the prefent.. Even that daring 
leader himfelf found fome difficulty of rendering the 
refentment of the agitators abortive; he was obliged 
to chaftife fome of them with:his own hand, and ito 
order others. to be tried by a court-martial: Ww 
The leaders of the army, who. now, in reality, 
governed the nation, carried the king to Hamptons 
Court, where he refided, for fome time, with all the: 
appearance of dignity and freedom. He. poffeffled 


{o remarkable an equanimity of temper, that) dur= 


ing all the variety of fortune which attended: him, 
no change was perceived either in his countenance or 
behaviour. ‘Though a prifoner in the hands of his 


moft inveterate enemies, he fupported, towards: all: 


that approached. him, the majefty of a) monarch. 
His manner, which was not in itfelf popular or 
gracious, now appeared truly amiable, from» its 
mieeknefs and: equality. Mel 
While the king. continued. at. Hampton-Court, 
the parliament: again prefented him with neatly: the 
fame conditions which they had: offered him.at New- 
cattle, 


HistTORY OF ENG:LAND, 


The army alfo offered! him:propofitions for. y 
a peace. -Charles; feemed to prefer the latter, and!) fhall appoint.one, to fill upany- vacancy,. 


defired the parliament to take the propofals of the 
army into confideration, and make them the foun 
dation of the public fettlement. The offers of the 
army were to the following purpofe: ao 

“¢ That there be biennial parliaments, each to fit 
one hundred and twenty days, and after that time to 
be adjournable or diffolvable at the king’s pleafure : 
that this biennial parliament may appoint committees 
to fit during the interval for fuch purpofes as fhall 
be thought neceflary: that the king, with the advice 
of the council of ftate, may call a parliament extras’ 
ordinary during the intervals, with proper limitations 
of meeting and diffolving ; that the biennial parlias 
ment be never interrupted: that a better proportion 
be obferved in elections; all counties to have a 
number of members proportional to the taxes they 
pay to the public: that no poor boroughs fend any: 
more reprefentatives to parliament; that effe@tual 
provifion be made for the freedom of ele&tions; and 
that the parliament only have power to give direétions 
for that purpofe:: that liberty be allowed for enter- 
ing diffents in the houfe of commons; and.no mem- 
ber be cenfured for what he fhall fay in parliament, 
but by the houfe itfelf: that the judicial power of 
the lords and commons be eftablifhed without appeal, 
and the king rendered incapable of pardoning of- 
fenders condemned by them, without their confent: 
that the peers have no jurifdition over the commons 
without the concurrence of that houfe, and the mem- 
bers judged only by thofe of their equals; that 
grand-jurymen.be chofen by the feveral parts and 
divifions ‘of each county refpectively, and not left 
to the difcretion of any under fherif; and that thefe 
grand-jurymen at each affize prefent the- names of 
perfons to be made juftices of the peace ; and at the 
fummer affizes, the names:of three perfons, out of 
whom the king fhall chufe one for fheriffi 

** That, for the future feourity of parliament and 
the militia-in general; an -aét:be paffed for vetting 


| in both houfes, or perfons whom they thall appoint, 


the power, of the:militia by land and fea, during ten 


| years: that it fhall not be exercifed by the king, nop 
| by any perfon appointed by:him, during the faid ins 


terval; nor afterwards,: but by the advice-of the par- 
liament, council of ftate,) or the parhamentary coms 
mittees during the recefS):)that both houfes: raife and 
difpole of money! for fuch forces as fhall be: thought 


| neceflary,, for the payment of the public debts, and 


for the ufes of the: kingdom: ithat theleten: years 


| fecurity may be rendered firmer, it fhall be provided, 
| that none who have carried arms. againft the parlia- 
| ment, during the late: war, be capable. of :any office 


or truft during: five years, without: confent of! par- 
liament; nor fit as. members'thereof, till after the 


‘«. That, inorder to reftore peace 'to the kingdony 


| of Ireland, commiffioners ofor the admiralty, toge- 
| ther with anadmirab and vice-admiral,\bé appointed, 
| with ample ‘powers to.execute fully thefe: offices; and: 
| that fufficient pay be provided for.thé férvice :. that 
the forces, in pay) be commanded by: a lord-geheral': 
_ that, commiffioners ibe! sappointed: to: difcipline the 
| militia. in every, county|; ‘and alfo ‘a-council of fate 
|| to fupérintend the powers piven to thefe commiffion=: 
jets: that the faid councilihave the fame power with 
| the king’s privy-council but! not. to: make war or 
| peace without .confent rof™ parliament : 
council, of ‘trufty and: able ‘perfons do continue in 
(office during their good behaviour, but not above 
feven years::that a fufficient pay be provided for 
the ftanding forces 5: the eftablifhment®to:continue’ 
till two months after the. meeting of the:firft biennial 
parliament. “EIR, OF RS a | 
|“ Thatan act be paffed for difpofing of ‘the great . 
ioffices of ftate foriten-years by the lords and com- 
‘mons iniparhament, and by the’ committees} in the 
intervals, cin fubmiffion' to the approbation: of the 


that’ this 


next parliaments and after: the: expiration of that) 
term, they fhall name three, out of whom the king’ 
ia 
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1 AHI DAM OR BPBr kr <s 


« That all the peers created Gnee the eteat feal i] 
was carried ‘to Oxford on the werty-Artt of May, 
- 164%, ‘be difabled from fitting -and voting in par-' ||’ 


tH VANDI 1647. Hig 


‘but, upon fomething' that happened, fell off from 
that defign. Orrery, ‘nding them in good hu- 
mour, and being alone with them, afked; if he 


lec 


66 


‘hament: 


© Phat an aét be’ paffed to atinul all the acts, : 


 odeclarations, 8rc. againft the parliament and their 


adherents; ‘and to confirm the ordinances ‘for in 


-deimnity. 


ee "Phatvan att be paffed to make void-a}l] erants | 


“pafied under the great feal, fince the twenty-firft of 
"May, 1642; and to confirm and render thofe valid 


-that paffed under the great feal made by authority of | 


»parliament. 
*< "That the treaties between England and Scotland 


-be confirmed, and that confervators be appointed | 


for preferving the peace between the two kinedoms, 
“* That the ordinance for taking away the court 
“of wards and liveries-bé confirmed ; butthe kine’s 


revenue to be made up fome other way, and the offi- 


-cers of thofe courts to have reparation. 
“¢ "That an‘act be paffed, declaring the ceffation of 


arms in Ireland to be void, and leaving that war to | 


the profecutién of the parliament. 

“¢ That-a bill be paffed for taking away all coer- 
cive power, authority and jurifdiGion of bifhops, 
and all other ecclefiaftical officers, extending to civil 


penalties upon any, or to repeal all laws whereby the | 
civil magiftracy hath been, or is bound, upon any | 
ecclefiaftical cenfure, to proceed, ex ‘officio, unto any | 


civil penalties againft any perfons fo cenfured. 

“ That all the penal laws, or claufes, enjoining 
the ufe of the common-prayer, and’ for impofing 
penalties for not coming to church, be repealed ; 
and that fome provifion be made for difcovering of 
recufants.:.-- 

«Phat the taking of the’ covenant be not enforced 
upon any perfon, and that all ordinances enjoining it 
‘be repealed. 

** ‘That thefe particulars being provided for, his 
majefty, his queen, and their royal iffue, be reftored 
toacondition of honour and freedom in this nation, 
without diminution of their perfonal fights, or farther 
limitation of the exercife of their power. 

“* That a certain number of perfons, not exceed- 
ing five for the Enelifh, befides the Irith rebels, be 
relerved to the judgnient of the parliament; and that 
the grievances’ of the peoplé, with reeard to the 
abufes of ‘lawyers, imprifoniments for debts, regula- 
tions of affefiments, and removing the difputes about 
tithes, afferting the people’s rights in petitioning, 
and various other grievances, be redrefled.” 

Thefe offers ‘of the’ army were certaitily more rea- 
fonable, and better calctilated to form‘a folid foun- 


dation for peace, than thofe of the parliament. But | 


fome event, or the ambitious defigns of Cromwell, 
rendered the whole fchemie abortive. “Several writers 
havevafferted, that the dating ulurper really intended 
to make a private bargain with the kine; 
which carried the moft plaufible appearance, both 
with regard to his own fafety and advancement ; but 
that he found: infuperable difficulties in reconciling 
toit the wild humours of the army. ° Others fay, that 


a difcovery made by Cromwell prevented ‘his clofing |] 


with the king, and determined him‘ to purfue the 
ambitious fcheme he had formed of béeoming him- 
felf the defpotic mafter of the whole’ kingdom. 

In the memoirs of lord’Broghill we meet with the 
following ftory, which deférves fome attention, as it 
agrees very well with the character of ‘Cromwell. Tt 
is related in the following manner, by Mr. Maurice, 
chaplain to Roger, earl of Orrery. ““* Lord Orrery, 
“* in the time of his greatnefs’ with Cromwell, juft 


*¢ after he had fo feafonably relieved him’ in great 


“ diftrefs at Clonwell, riding’ out at Youghall one 


So 


** day with him and Ireton, they fell <into’ difcourfe | 


“about the king’s death.» Cromwell ‘thereupon faid 
“more than’ once, that if the’ king had followed his 
“own judgment, and had been’ attended by’ none 
“but trafty férvants, he had'fooled’ them all’, and 
* that-once they hadia-mind to have clofed with him, 


om 


“6 this): 


| done. 
| odious to the army, and had reprefented him as 4 


might preftime to defire to know, why they would 
Once have clofed with his majefty, and why they 
did not? Cromwell very freely told him he would 
fatisfy him in both his queries. The reafon, faid 
he, why we would have clofed with the king was 
e found that the Scotch and pre{byterians 
began to be more powerful than we, and were like 
to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch: For 
this reafon we thought it beft to prevent them, by 
offering firft to come in upon reafonable condi- 
tions : but while our thotights were taken up with, 
this fubjedt, there came a letter to us from one of 
our {pies, who was of the king’s bedchamber 
acquainting us, that our final doom was decreed 
that very day ; that he could not poffibly learn 
what it was, but we might difcover it, if’ we could 
but intercept a letter fent from the king to the 
queen, wherein he informed her of his refolution 5 
that this letter was fown up in the fkirt of a faddle, 
and the bearer of it would come with the faddle 
upon his head, about ten o’clock that might, to 
the Blue Boar in Holborn, where he was to take 
horfe for Dover. The meffenger knéw nothing’ of 
the letter in the faddle, though fome in Dover did. 
We were at Windfor, contidued Cromwell, when 
we received this letter, and immediately upon the 
“* receipt of it, Ireton and I refolved to take one 
trufty fellow with us, and go in troopers habits to 
** that inn, We did fo, and leaving our man at the 
gate of the inn, (which had'a wickét only ‘open to 
let perfons in and out) to watch and give us notice 
when any man came in witha faddle, we went into 
a drinking-ftall.. We there continued drinking 
*¢’eanns of beer, till about ten o’clock, when our Cen. 
*¢ tinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man with 
the faddle was come. We rofe up prefently, and 
fe’juft as the man was leading out his horfe faddled, 
we came up to him with drawn fwords, and told 
him, we were to fearch all that went in’ or out 
“there ; but as he looked like an honeft man, wé 
“¢ would only fearch his faddle and fo difmifs him; 
~The faddle was ungirt ; wecarried it into thé fall 
where we had been drinking, and ripping open oné 
of the fkirts, we there found the letrer we wanted. 
* Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered 
“the man (whom we had left with our centinel) his 
** faddle, told hity he was an honeft fellow, and bid 
*¢ him go about his bufinefs ;- which he did, purfuing 
‘¢ his journey without more ado, and ignofant of the 
‘charm he had fuffered. We found in the letter, 
“ that his majefty acquainted the queen, that Hé was 
“courted by both factions, the Scots prefbyterians 
sand the army, and that thoft’ who bade the faireft 


| “ forhim, fhould -have-him : but yét he thought hé 
a meafure |} 


fhould clofe with the Scots fooner’ than with thé 
* other, “Upon this we returned‘ to Windfor ; and 
“finding we were not likely to obtain good terms 


|“ from the king; we from that time vowed his de- 


“¢ “‘ftruétion.” 
~ Whether this ftory be true of falfe, it is certain that 
the behaviour of the officers of the army was about 


_ that time greatly altered’ towards his majefty. Crom- 
| welllindeed pretended, that he was obliged to a in 


a very different manner from what he had hitherto 
He faid that the agitators had rendered him 


traitor, who, for the fake of private intereft, was 
ready to betray the caufe of God to the great enemy 
of piety and religion. At the fame time he pretended 
that defperate projects were formed, and that he, 


feared all the authority of the officers would not be 


fufficient to prevent thele violent enthufiafts fromm 


executing their bloody purpofe. 


Charles was now fufficiently alarmed, and juftly 


concluded, that if thefe affertions were true, it' would 
be unfafe'for him to ftay any longer at Hampton 
“court; if they were not true, they could be thrown 


eut 
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our for no other.reafon than that-of making him-a 
clofe prifoner. At all;events theréfore he determined 
to attempt his elcape before he was deptived of the 
few temains of liberty he {till enjoyed... He was con- 
firmed in this refolution . by the looks, the, geftures, 
and the expreffions that dropt from the officers and 
foldiers at Hampton-court, as he walked about the 
gardensand village. He underftood that this altera- 
tion was owing to his not embracing the army’s pro- 
pofitions without referve, and his not excluding the 
Scots and parliament from the negotiation: : 
Determined to take this imprudent ftep, and with- 
out forming any rational {cheme for, the difpofal of 
his perfon, Charles effeéted his efcape from Hamp- 
ton-court ina dark ftormy night with more eafe than 
could have been expected. He had no other attend- 
ants in his fight than Sir John Berkley, Mr. Afh- 
burnham, and Mr. Legg, all gentlemen of his bed- 
charnber. The difficulties they encountered on. the 
way, and in paffing through the foreft in a difmal 
night, muft have difcouraged any perfon, but one in 
Charles’s fituation, who thought no danger fo dread- 
ful as that he had efcaped. Early in the morning he 
reached Tichfield, ateat belonging to the earl, of 
Southampton, where the countefs dowager refided, 
a woman of great honour, to whom the king knew 
he might fafely intruft his perfon, But he could not 
hope to continue long concealed at Tichfield : and 
it was not eafy to determine what meafure it was moft 
prudent to embrace. _ Hammond, a creature of 
Cromwell’s, and who had married a daughter of the 
famous Hambden, was governor of the Ifle of 


Wight, which lay in the neighbourhood of Tich- 


field. Very little furely could be expected from .a 
man devoted tothe chiefs of the army, yet, becaufe 
he was nephew to Dr. Hammond, the king’s favour- 
ite chaplain, it was thought proper to have recourfe 
to him in this alarming exigence. Afhburnham_ and 
Berkley were accordingly difpatched, with orders not 
to inform Hammond where the king was_ concealed, 
unlefs he would promife not to deliver him up to any 
perfon whatever; orif he could not protect him, to 
reftore him to his liberty. The very nature of the 
negotiation itfelf fufficiently demonftrates that the 
king was under the greateft anxiety of mind when he 
fent his fervants into the Ifle of Wight: for what 
fecurity could be expeéted from Hammond ? or how 
could Carifbrook-caftle, weak and unprovided with 
military ftores, befufficient to defend the perfon. of 
his majefty again{t the joint efforts of the parliament 
and army ? Notwithftanding this, had Afhburnham, 
who. alone was acquainted with. Hammond, acted 
conformable to the inftructions he had received, he 
might, at leaft, have efcaped the {nare-into which he 
fell, But without exacting any promife from Ham- 
mond, he treacheroufly, or at. leaft imprudently, 
brought the governor to Tichfield ; and Charles, 
diftraéted and amazed at this wrong ftep of his fer- 
vant, pafled over with Hammond to the Ifle of 
Wight, and was received at »Carifbrook-caftle with 
great appearances of refpect.. 

The king’s departure from Hampton-court. was 
not difcovered for near an hour after; when fome 
perfons entering his chamber, found on the table 
feveral letters directed to the parliament, to, the 
general, and to the officer who had atended him, 
The parliament was confounded with the news of the 
kino’s efcape, and voted it high-treafon, and death 
without mercy, in.apy one to conceal his perfon. 
But they were foon relieved from their terror, by 
letters from Hammond, on the receipt of which it 
was refolved, that the king, fhould be confined in 
Carifbrook-caftle, and none of his friends or adhe- 
fents be either fuffered to vifit him, or even continue 
on the ifland. 

The king being thus in a place of fafety, and the 

arliament incapable of refifting the army, Cromwell 
applied himfelf ferioufly to quell the diforders among 
the troops, which had been at firft artfully fomented 
by himlelf, but which were now rifen to a height 
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that feemed to threaten the deftruétion of all order 
and government. The members of the republic efta- 
blifhed in the army, thought themfelves fully qualli- 
fied to fettle the kingdom, and various fchemes for 
that purpofe were every day debated by thefe milita- 
ry legiflators, It was on all hands determined to 
abolifh royalty, and fet nobility afide: all ranks of 
men were to be levelled, and an univerfal equality of 
property, as well as of power, was to be introduced 
among mankind. They faid that the faints were the 
falc of the earth; that an entire equality had place 
among the elect; and that the moft common centinel, 
if enlightened by the holy fpirit, was entitled to the 
fame refpect as the greateft commander, and equally 
capable of executing all the offices of government. 
Cromwell found it was high time to put a period to 
thofe enthufiaftic opinions, which would otherwite 
deftroy his whole ambitious {cheme of power. He 
accordingly iffued orders that the meetings of the 
agitators fhould be difcontinued. But they did not, 
in this refpect, chufe to pay an implicit obedience to 
their general, They had tafted the {weets of power, 
and were unwilling to refign it, They fecretly con- 
tinued their meetings, and made.no difficulty of af- 
ferting, that their own officers, as well as the church 
and ftate, ftood in need of a reformation. ~ Several of 


i the regiments were fo heated with thefe enthufiaftic 


. co] - . - . o-@ 
ideas, that they joined in prefenting feditious remon- 


ftrances to their general: they even appointed fepa- 
rate places of rendezvous; and every, thing feemed 
to threaten an univerfal anarchy and confufion.. The 
refolution of Cromwell only was able to put a ftop to 
this alarming appearance of the commencement of 
the moft dreadful diforders. He chofe the time of 2 
review for ftriking terror into the levellers; and-as 
foon as the troops were drawn up in order, Cromwell 
feized the ring-leaders in the prefence of their com- 
panions; held a council of war upon the fpot; and 
caufed one of the mutineers to, be fhot direétly. 
Struck with terror at the boldnefs of the action, the 
reft of the levellers threw down the fymbols of {edi- 
tion, which they had carried before them, returned 
immediately to their duty, and readily fubmitted to 
the ufual difcipline. ) . 

While Cromwell was employed in quelling the dif- 
orders of the army, a committee of lords. and com- 
mons, with the earl of Denbigh at their head, was 
fent to the king with four bills, to which he was delfi- 
red to give the royal affent. . The firft was for fettling 
the mihtia of the kingdom the fecond for recalling 
all declarations, oaths and proclamations againft the 
parliament, and their adherents; the third for difa- 
bling thofe lords, created fince the great feal was car- 
ried to Oxford, from fitting and voting in the houfe of 
peers; and the fourth for giving power to both houfes. 
of parliament to adjourn themfelves as they may think 
proper. The king was required to give his anfwer in 
four days; but the Scottifh commiffioners prefented a 
{trong remonftrance againtft the four bills, and infifted 
on a perfonal treaty with his majefty at London. 
This occafioned great uneafinefs to the independents 
at Weftminfter, and feveral fpirited papers paffed be- 
tween them.;. The Scots reproached the Englifh par- 
liament with having broken all the fundamental arti- 
cles of the agreement. between the two kingdoms. 
This breach gave great pleafure to the king, and the 
Scots were indeed now {o well difpofed to ferve him, 
that they offered, if he would make his efcape to 
Berwick, to fupport him.with the whole force of 
their kingdom. Whether.this quarrel induced Charles 
to flatter himfelf that the parliament would be obliged 
to offer him more reafonable conditions, or whether he 
hoped that the army would infift upon more equitable . 
terms, is uncertain, but the-king thought proper to 
reject the bills. 

Cromwell haying reduced the agitators to obedi- 
ence, now determined to carry the ambitious fcheme 
he. had formed into execution, He did not however 
think proper to intruft the whole of his defign to any | 
but Ireton, and two or three particular favourites, 

From 


“to fupport it by a declaration equally violent. 
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From the fuggeftion of Ireton; ‘Cromwell called’ at 
Windfor a fecret council of the chief officers of the 
army, in order to deliberate of the moft proper mé 
thods for fettling the kingdom) and the future dif- 
pofal of the king’s perfon. Before the council be- 
gan, Cromwell poured out devout prayers; when the 


_ minds of the ‘members were fufficiently elevated by 


enthufiaftic raptures, the conferences’ were begun, 
and the black defign of bringing thé king to juitice; 
and puntfhing their fovereign, under the fanction ‘of 
a judicial fentence, was firit propoied, and refolved 
to be carried into execution, 

A.D. 1648. When the committee from the Ife 
of Wight reported to the houfe, that the king had 
abfolutely refufed to pafs their bills, infifting, that 
all the terms on both fides fhould be adjuftéd; before 
any conceffions fhould be infifted on; the republican 
party took fire at this refufal: they openly inveighed, 
in the moft virulent terms, againit the perfon and go- 
vernment of the king, whole name hitherto; in all 


debates, had been mentioned with fome degree of | 


reverence. Sir Thomas Worth had the boldnefs' to 
move, that the king fhould be removed, and com- 
mitted clofe prifoner to fome inland caftle ; that arti- 
cles of impeachment fhould be drawn up againit 
him, he himfelf deprived of all thare in the admini- 
ftration, and a new form of government eftablifhed. 
‘This motion was feconded by Cromwell and Ireton 
with great warmth, but in general terms: The 
former defired them to fettle thé nation without hav- 
ing any farther tecourfe to the king; who had reje&ted 
all their propofitions ; promifing that the army, who 
had hitherto defended ‘the parliament at the expence 
of their blood, would ftil] continue, with fidelity and 
courage, to protect them again{t all oppofition, in 
this vigorous meafure. “ But,” added he, with a ftern 
look, ‘teach them not, by your neglecting your own 
‘¢ fafety, and that-of the kingdom, (in which theirs 
too is involved) to imagine themifelves betrayed, 
and their intereft abandoned to the rage and malice 
of an irreconcileable enemy, whom, for your fake, 
they have dared to provoke. Beware,” he cried, 
raifing his voice, and clapping his hand on his fword, 
“ beware, left defpair caufe them to feek fafety by 
fome other means, by adhering to you,’ who know 
not how to confult-your own fafety'; and how de- 
ftructive fuch a refolution in them will-be to you 
all, I tremble to think, and leave you to confider.” 
The houfe well knew that it was much eafier for 
Cromwell to execute than to utter’a menace, and 
fhuddered atthe thought. The queftion, therefore, 


ii 


-of no more addrefies being prefented to his majetty, 


was carried by a majority of forty-nine. This vote, 


-in reality, dethroned the king, and ‘formally over-.: 


turned the whole conftitution. But it was not enough 
to refolve on fo violent a meafure; it was determined 
The 
king was accufed of the-blackeft crimes, however 


“improbable; in order, by blafting his fame, to prevent 
the populace from uniting in his favour. 
‘government, but even’ fociety itfelf, feemed to be 
overturned. The people looked with contempt upon 


Not only 


the parliament, and with execration upon the army. 


- One John Lilburn, an active, refolute fellow, whote 
“vconduct is ftill a paradox, had been committed to the 
- Tower by the houfe of lords, but releafed by the 


commons, and re-committed by the peers. Being 
afterwards queftioned by the commons for fome in- 


~ cendiary practices, he boldly difowned the authority 
‘ that had committed him; upon which he’ was fent to 
the fame prifon by the commons themieives. 


His 
caufe now became the caufe'of the people; and the 
nation ‘was filled with petitions and counter-petitions, 
each wilder than the other, all of them in the wrong, 
and all diétated by ignorant, headftrong fanatics. 


- Cromwell enjoyed thefe national clamours’; his whole 


{cheme depended on preventing the people from unit- 


ing again{ft the army. - 


Hammond now received orders to treat the king 


~ with great feverity.  All-his fervants were removed, | 
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his correfpondence. with his friends cut off and noo — 
perion allowed to vifit him. An old, decrepid.man, : 
employed to kindie his fire, was the beft company he 
enjoyed during the interval of, this rigorous confine-° 
ment, which lafted feveral months. .At the fame* 
time, new. profecutions were carried on a@ainft his 
friends, Hollis «and Maynard; together with moft 
of the eleven commoners lately impeached by the’ 
| army, had refumed their teats in the: houfey. and: 
fpoke with great boldnefs and freedom again{t the 
violent meafures purfued by. the, independents... It 
was therefore neceflary to filence thefe» oppofers, 
whofe {peeches' had the moft alarming effec among 


the people. Their impeachments were accordingly 
re-aflumed, ‘and a vote paffed for rendering them 

wicapable of ever fitting again in that parliament. 
., The mutinies' and -fpirit of levelling, which til 
prevailed among the foldiers, motwithftanding the 
attempts of Cromwell to teduce them to obédience, 
afforded now. the only gleam of hope to the royalitts. 
The Scots indeed; who were highly exafperated at 
the meafures purfued by the independents, were pro- 
ceeding vigoroufly in their levies for invading Eng- 
land; but their late conduét had-been fo deteftable; 
that very few of the royalifts joined them:: But 
amid{t this gloomy night of defpair, a gleam of hope 
unexpectedly appeared} which feemed to revive the 
{pirits of his majefty’s friends... For though Crom= 
well was mafter of the king’s perfon; the general; 
the parliament, ‘the city, and the armiy; ‘the nation; 
in general, ‘thought: as freely’ ag ever; and beheldj 
with impatiience ahd indignation, the hahdful of fa- 
natics who held them in chains. But Great art was 
requifite to unite into one common cauife fo many 
‘people differing in their principles; their characters; 
their actions, and their interelts, “The gieater part 
of the prefbyterians were. now well difpofed ‘to join 
the royalifts; and were headed by the earl of Holland; 
Sir William Waller; the generals Payer: and Laugh- 
ern, and other officers and perfons of diftinétion; who 
had fignalized themfelves againft the king... General 
Goring, the earl of Norwich} lord Capel, Sir Charles 
Lucas, Sir George Lifle, anda few others, directed 
the ‘royalifts; sand undertook to raife the fowrhern 
provinces while Sir Marmaduke Langdale engaged 
for the northern; together with Berwick and Carlifle. 
The Scots were: to“ be: commanded by the duke of 
Hamilton, ‘ard the Welfh by Laughern-and Poyer. 
-But the chief.dependence of ‘the ‘royal’ party: reited 
“Onan intrigue now carrying on-for putting the fleet 
under the command: of. the princeof. Wales’ ~The 
feamen had been, for fome time, negleéted, foi that 
very little art was’ neceffary to prevail, upon them to 
defert a party that feemed to treat‘them’ with: con- 
tempt. Seventeen {hips, lying inthe mouth of the 
river, declared for .the king, and putting Rainf- 
borough, their admiral, afhore; failed: over to Hol- 
land. and took on board the prince.of Wales. ; 
The firft who declared themfelves were Langhorne 
-and Poyer, who haying a confiderable body of Welfh 
troops ‘under their ‘command, °‘difplayed: the ‘royal 
{tandard, and were4joined by great numbers of per- 
fons. © They: werevalready matters of ) Chepitow, 
Pembroke,.“andfeveral other places: of {trength vin 
that ‘country, and their army exhibited a formidable 
appearance. Hales, a young gentleman of fortune 
in Kent, put himfelf at the head'of. the royalifts in 
that county with furprizing fuccefs. . Sandwich, Do- 
‘vers Gravefend, Canterbury, and almoft every place 
of ftrength in the county, declared for the king. 
Lord Capel, Sir’ Charles: Lucas, ‘Sir George Lifle; 
and other gentlemen of fortune, excited commotions 
in Effex; while the earl of Holland raifed forces in 
Surry: Pomfret-caftle; in’ Yorkfhtre, was furprifed 
by Maurice. Langdale and Muferave were in arms, 

‘and matters of Berwick and Carlifle, in:the north. 
The Scots were impatient to’ enter England; but 
their march was delayed by the oppofit'on made «by 
‘the general affembly... The parliament had voted to 
vpaife’ an army of forty thoufand. men, and to call 
gP- over 
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over a-confiderable’ body under Monro, who, com- 
manded the Scots forces in. Ireland. 
byterians, heade« by Argyle; dreaded the fuccefs ot 
Hamilton; They faw, that if his army proved. vic- 
torious; the natural confequence would be the re{to- 
ration of monarchy, before prefbytery was eftablifhed 
in England... They confidered all attempts to join 


the king, before he had fubferibed the covenant, as 


no other than: fapping the very’ foundations of chrifti- 
anity. They were; indeed; highly offended with the 
independents, who profanely called their covenant an 
almanack out of date, and elaimed, an unbounded 
liberty of confcience; which: the prefbyterians: re- 
garded with horror. But they hated! the king more 
than they abhorred toleration; and thundered out 
anathemas againft'all’ who.paid obedience to the par 
lament. Thus the two fuptéme tribunals in the 
kingdom directly oppofed each other. One threatened 
the people with eternal torments if they affifted the 
royal party in England; the other pronounced againft 
them the {entence of imprifonment, banifhment, and 
military execution, if they refufed. 
Amidft fuch jatring, interefts it is no. wonder that 
the levies went-on very flowly:. The royal party in 
England exclaimed loudly of thefe delays, which 
they attributed to.a refined policy in the! Scots ;, as if 
their intentions! were that all the king’s party fhould 
firft be fuppreffed, and the victory be entirely owing 
to the prefbyterians; Hamilton, with much. better 
reafon, complained of the precipitate: meafures. of 
the Englith royalitts, who, by their ill-timed. infur- 
reétions, forced him: to march his army before his 
levies were completed, or his preparations in. fufi- 
cient forwardnels. The Scottith parliament, not in- 
timidated by the violent meafures of the general af- 
fembly, refolved to fend three demands to the Englith 
parliament, and if they were refufed, to order their 
army to march immediately and join the royal party. 
Their firftt demand was, the eftablifhment of the 
prefbyterian religion in England. This they well 
knew would be. rejected by the independents, and 
flattered. themfelves that this refufal would render the 
king’s caufe more popular in Scotland. Their fecond 
demand was, that Charles:might come to fome of his 
own houfes in the neighbourhood of, London, with 
honour, freedom, and fafety, in: order to the efta- 
blifthment of afafe andequitable peace. And their 
Jaft, that the army of Fairfax might. be difbanded, 
and the Englifh parliament reftored to its freedom. 


The meffenger who carried thefe demands was Jinat- |}: 
ed with regard: to time, and during the interval, the | 


Scottifh forces were recalled from.-Ireland, and: the 
earhof Inchiquin, at the head-of the: Enelith troops 
in that kingdom declared for the king, No fatisfac- 
tory an{wer being returned to the demands. of, the 
Scottifh parliament, Hamilton publifhed a. fpirited 
declaration, and numbers of the royal party prepared 
to join his’ army, as foon as he had pafied the Eng)ifh 
-borders. 
The fword. of civil difcord, which had hardly 
been fheathed, was again drawn,'and feemed. to 
threaten the whole kingdom with deftruction. . The 
parliament at Weftminiter beheld thefe commotions 
with terror, and fhuddered forthe event., -The inde- 

. pendents in the army quartered in the neighbourhood 
of London, madeno-decret of theiri\defign to plun- 
der the capital as foon as the Scottifh forces entered 
. England, in order to. prevent the citizens from jjoin- 
ing their prefbyterian brethren.) This declaration 
itruck the wealthy inhabitants with horror. 
whole city was in a ferment, and the people fo much 


exafperated, that they attacked. and overpowered: a. 


party of the trained bands, and: advanced.in a body 
to Whitehall, where they were met. by Cromwell, vat 


the head.of. two regiments of horfe,. whodrove them. 


back into the city. ;but’ thinking-it ~would, be! im- 


‘rptudent to. purfue the blow, the tumult inéreafed to) 


fo violent a degree, that the lord-mayor was. obliged 
 totake fhelterinthe.city., The next morning Crom- 


well perfuaded Fairfax to give himdeave to-enter the 
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parliament. 
‘their march towards London, in order,,.as.they pre- 


The. | 


“\ 


city with two régiments of shorfe. This produced. 
the defired effect. Struck with terror at the appear- 


ance of. that victorious general, the people difperfed, _ 


aiid, tranquillity was once more.reftored.in the cap:- 


tal. This was.the only attempt. made by the Lon, ~ 


doners in fupport of the royal caule: the terror of 
the army. kept the citizens. in fubjection. “They. were: 


obliged to bear the humilitating yoke. of being go- 


verned. by. the dregs, of the. people;. and to fee, 
hypocrites: exercifing iniquity under. the. mafk of 
religion. 3 

On the eighth of May. advice. arrived: that. the 
toyalifts were.in motion, and. that the. number of 
forces in Wales was daily. increafing, ‘The-eftablifh- 
ment of the army at this time, was twenty-fix thou- 
fand.men ;, but by inlifting fupernuinaries, the regi- 
ments were greatly. augmented, andyin_ general. con- 
fitted of more than double their. ftated. compliment. 
Cromwell, was ordered. to. march into, Wales, at the 
head of two regiments of horfe and_ three. of. foot, 
to relieve colonel Horton, who commanded in. that 
principality, while Fairfax himfelf undertook. the 
fervice in the. north. Laughern, who .had,, formed 
an engagement with the Scots, declared himfelf too 
foon; for before Cromwell reached the. borders of 
Wales, and even before Laughern had procured arms 
for his men, Horton found. means. to put himfelf 
between. the horfe- and foot. of Laughern’s army. 
A battle enfued, in which. the Weifh. forces were 
completely routed; and. major-general Stradling, 
with twenty-fix. captains; one hundred and fifty fub- 
alterns, and,near three thoufand foldiers. were, made 
prifoners.’ . This. defeat, however, did not {ubdue the 
whole party.; they were {till mafters. of feveral {trong 
places, and feemed determined to defend them. to, the 
laft extremity: Cromwell therefore fat down before 
Chepftow-caftle ; but finding it too well, fortified to 
be foon reduced, he left a fmall party to bleck up 
the fortrefs, and marched with the main body. of . his 
forces into Pemhrokefhire., On the eleventh of June 
he took the town and. caftle: of Pembroke, and 
obliged Laughern and. Poyer. to.furrender,. at, difcre- 
tion. Chepftow foon, after fell into his hands, by 
which the.principality of Wales was fufficiently re- 
duced, and.Cromwell made difpofitions for leading 
his forces.into.the north, in order to oppole, the Scots 


and royalifts; the infurrections in. Kent, Surry, and — 
‘Suffolk, not, fuffering Fairfax to. march. into: that 
country .as'he.at firft intended. 


Petitions. from feveral. counties. were now prefented 


to parhament; in favour of. the king, and the inhabi- ~ 


tants of Surry were fo highly exafperated, at. not re- 
ceiving an immediate anfwer, that.they attacked and 
killed feveral of the foldiers who were guarding the 
The Kentithmen, who were now on 


tended, to prefent a petition to the parliament,..made 


, choice\of. the.ear] of Norwich for their.gener.l.. The 


commons were alarmed, ;and)the earl of; Pembroke 
was difpatched. with terms, to, the infurgents. He of- 


fered indemnity to all who, fhould lay down their. 


arms, and free liberty to prefent their petition, after 


|. they had delivered up. the towns, magazines, and 


ftores they had deized.._ ..His offers.were reyeéted, and 
the Kentifhmen marched to Blackheath, where they 
drew up their forces, and prepared to:,make, an. at- 
tack upon. the capital, perfuaded. that, the. citizens 


would open their gates upen the firft fummons. By 
this time, Fairfax. had collected his army, and the 


Kentifhmen were informed, by ‘the parliament, that 
they mutt treat with their general. This.greatly dif 


pirited the infurgents, and perceiving no| motion was 


made by-the, citizens.in,their. favour, they ,retreated 


with great, precipitation to, Maidftone, | where.a panty 
of, them-was-attacked and cut to pieges:, by | Fairfax. 


The earl of Norwich now thoughtthat,a | fair oppor- 
tunity,now offered of giving the parliament’s. gene- 
ral the flip, and of advancing again towards.the ca- 
pital; fully perfuaded that the citizens, being now 


' delivered fromthe terroxsiof, thearmy, would declare _ 


= 
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and a fudden panic feizing his toldiers, they deferted 


‘their general, and returned to their refpective habita= 


~ able as that of Colchetter. 


tions. Upwards of two thoufand of them, however, 


fill kept together, and it was determined) if poffible, 
to pais over into Effex, where they were informed: 


the county was in arms for the king, under’ the 


command of lord Capel, Sir Charles’ Lucas, Sir’| 
George Lifle, and other officers of courage and ex- | 


perience. Not morethan a thoufand of them paffed 


the river, where they were obliged to cut their way | 
through a regiment belonging to the Tower-Hamlets, | 


and afterwards to fkirmifh: with the parliament’s 
forces, during their march to Chelmsford, where they 
were joined by lord Capel, and the other officers 
already mentioned. Their army now amounted to 
three thoufand men ; g 

fight Fairfax, they purfued their march to Colchef- 


ter, made themfelves matters of the place, and took’ 


the parliament’s committee prifoners. 
Durine thefe tranfactions Fairfax crofled the Thames 


with his army at Gravefend, and marched with ereat 


expedition to Colchefter, from a perfuafion that the 
town was wholly deftitute of fortifications, and that 
the-royalifts, who had retired thither, muft furrender 
at difcretion. He was miftaken. 
a noble defence: few fieges in hiftory are fo remark- 
Fairfax in perfon led-his 
troops to the charge, which was at once both brave 
and defperate; but they were beaten off with lofs by 
the befieged. The charge was again and again re- 
peated, but without fuccefs; and Fairfax, unwilling 
to expofe his troops to inevitable deftruétion, changed 
the fiege into a blockade. ° pa” 
. 'The nation was now wholly in a blaze, which could 
only be quenched by the blood of its inahbitants, Be- 
fides Kent; Effex, Wales, and the northern counties, 


the Cornith men were in arms; but were foon defeated | 


at Penzance by Sir Hardrefs' Waller, who afterwards 
took poffeffion of Exeter. ‘The inhabitants of Rut- 
landhhire,- Leicefterfhire; Nottinghamfhire, and the 
neighbouring counties, alfo took up arms, and were 
defeated by colonel Waite, near Stamford. Sir John 
Owen renewed the war in Wales, and befieged Car- 
narvan-eaftle, but his forces were routed; and hé him- 
felf taken prifoner by colonel Carter. “The moft 


- determined enemies of the parliament were thofe who, 


in the beginning of the war, had been ‘the moft active 
again{t Charles. They were therefore confidered as 
apoftates by the army, and punifhed with much grea- 
ter feverity than even the royalifts themfe:ves. 

The removal of the army from the capital, though 
not fufficient to induce the'city to declare in the king’s 
favour, tended greatly to infpire the prefbyterians in 
parliament with frefh vigour. 
much fpirit from: the infurrections, whieh -afforded 


and Cromwell, that they determined to make another 
attempt to. conclude a peace with his majeity. On 
the ‘twenty-third of May,’ feveral perfons who had 


‘been fent to the tower by the independents were fet at 


_Tiberty by the’ commons, ‘and ic was voted, that the 


numerous impeachments againft the leaders of the 


“prefbyterian party fhould’bé laid afide, and that the 


members’ Of both houfes fhould attend their duty “in 


‘parliament. On the twenty-fixth of May, the guards 


fiom the army were’ difcharged from’ attending the 


“parliament, ‘and’a patty of ‘the city militia ordered to 


attend ; and it was voted, *that thie king be defired to, 
‘fettle the prefbyterian’ government of thé church for 


‘three years.’ New propofitions for fettling the king- 


“dom were’fent to his majefty, and every 


to wear the afpect of ‘@'fpeedy' peace, “The people 


“had indeed fo feverely felt the weight of parliatnenta- 


ty authority, that they would have been glad’ to fee 


‘ the king replaced on the ‘throne without fubfcribing 
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“any terms’, and the ptefbyterians figparitarrent p ain | 


Five 


en 
in his favour. He accordingly +eturned with the ]f 
main -body of his forces to Blackheath, where’ He’ 
-. hoped:to be joined by the inhabitants. of Suffex’ and> 
Surry. “But he was deceived in all: his expectations 5” 


‘but being in no condition to 


The enemy, made 


They recovered fo | 


thing feemed 


ly faw, that this would be the confequence; fhould” 


thé Englitk and Scots who had declared for the king} 
unite their forces: “They knew that fich an union» 
would encourage, not only the moft timorous among 
the'people, ‘but alfo many of the reduced officers and 
foldiers to’ declare for the royal caufe. They wére 


j therefore defirotis of preventing’ an incident which 


mutt. have been pregnant with the moft dreadful con- 
fequences to’ their party and accordingly: raifed, 


| every oppofition in theit power to the meafures of 


the Scottifh parliament: At the fame time they fent 
five peers and ten commoners to Newport in the Ifle 
of Wight, in order to treat with his majefty. He 
was allowed to fummion feveral of ~his friends and old’ 
counfellors, that he might. have'their advice in this 
important tranfaction: 

_ Perhaps no fight was ever more moving and mor- ; 
tifying than the appearance and fituation of Charles; 
) when he entered ‘the apartment where'the parliament’s 
/ commiffioners were affembled. Thesmoment his-fer- 
_vants had been removed, he laid afide all care of his 


| perfon, and had fuffered his hair and beard to grow, 
| and to hang difhevelled and neglected. His hair was 


become almoft entirely grey; either from the decline 


| of years, or from that load of: forrows under ‘which. 


/he laboured, and which, thotigh borne with almoft 
/ unexampled. conftancy, had preyed: greatly on, his- 
heart; But though he had paid no attention to: bis; 
perfon, he had ‘afliduoufly cultivated, the talents of: 
his mind. His faculties were ftrong and ative, his: 
judement clear and: penetrating 5 his prudence and) 
‘patience invincible. He’ fuffered not the fimalleft 
dpark of the indignation he felt at bis: unworthy, 


j| treatment to efcape him. “The parliamentary com- 


-miffioners would not fuffer any of his council to be 
_prefent; they refufed to enter into debate: with any, 


but himfelf. He alone during the tranfactions of 


| of two:months, was obliged to fupport the argument 


againft fifteen'men of the greateft parts and capacity 
in both houfes ; and no advantage was ever obtatned. 
over him. This was. indeed the fcene: in which; of 
all'others, he was qualified toexceli; His conception 
was quick, his:underftanding penetrating, his elocu+ 
tion chafte, his manner commanding’; thefe:accoms 
plifhments rendered hiny capable of triumphing in all 
difcuffions of cool and temperate reafonine. The 
‘parliamentary commiffioners, who were before ftran- 
gers to the king’s abilities, were aftonifhed: ** Vhe 
king is much changed,” faid the-earl of Salifbury 
to Sir Philip. Warwick: “ he is extremely improved 
of “late; -°** No,” replied Sir Philip; .“ he'was’al- 
ways fo: but you are‘now at laft fenfible of: 1t.??> ‘ 
The firft» propofition the commiffioners prejented 
him! was:that for revoking all’ his: proclamations and 
declarations againft the parliament and their adhetents, 
and acknowledging that they had taken up atms in 
their own’ defence: * This was touching ;Charlesin the 
fenfible: part. °'He ‘made no difficulty of granting 


| the former, but for fome time oppofediche datter with 
fufficient employment for the forces under ‘Fairfax | 


allthe ftrength of reafoning, But the commiffioners 
refufed to recede the leaft from their! propofition. » “It 
could’ not indeed. be expected they would; confent to 
givé up this part of the article, notwithftanding 
‘what has’ been faid'to the contrary by: hiftorians. 
The king; during ‘the whole courfe of the war, had 
afferted, that the parliament anditheir adherents: were 
fundamentally in the wrong, andchad they not obtain- 
ed from him ‘an’ acknowledgement, that he himfelf 
was fo, what fecurity’could they expeét hereafter’; 
.as no’ confequences’ could be ‘valictrom erroneous 
premifes? But Charles was now intheir power; nor 
were the commiffioners'to:be diverted‘from their pur- 
pofe iby “his thoft > pathetic. reprefentations | of! the 
swounds'fach a-conceffion muftinflzét; ‘both upon his 
judement and. his conicience: | But ‘finding that peace 
“could be obtained on no: other terms; he yielded to 
onedefity. It was however agreed, ‘that no part of 
any-of the propofitions fhould:be binding, prejudicial, 
-or made ufe of, unlefs the treaty was finally’ con- 
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The next propofition was that which regarded the 
abrogation of epifcopacy and the liturgy of the 
church of England, and the totalsalienation of all 
church lands; This demand brought on a ridiculous 
difpute between the king and fome ignorant prefbyte- 
rian teachers, with regard to the divinity of epifco- 
al government: Charles; even by his enemies, 1s 
allowed to have obtained the victory : but the more 
important part of the queftion, the policy,. or rather 
the neceffity of it; in the prefent fituation of affairs, 
was never debated. He at laft confented to fufpend 
epifcopacy for three years, and, at the expiration of 
that period; to name twenty divines, who fhould 
confult with others named by the parliament, with 
regard tothe future fornr of church-government 5 
that all who were willing might.take the covenant, 
and ufe the directory of the prefbyterians; provided 
he himfelf was at liberty to ufe the common prayer 
book in his own chapel; and that money fhould be 
taifed on the fale-of the church-lands, and only the 
old rents referved to the owners and their fucceffors. 
The future difpofal of the militia, was the next 
fubject of debate, The parliament required not on- 
ly to have an unlimited power of raifing what men 
they thought proper, both for the land and fea. fer- 
vice, and of employing them as they pleafe during 
twenty years, but alfo that of paffing bills to pay 
them, which -were to have the force of laws, even 
though the king fhould refufe the royal affent. 
Charles oppofed thefe exorbitant demands with all 
the force of reafon and eloquence ; but all his endea- 
yours were in vain: the commiffioners had no power 
to recede one title from their inftructions. Even this 
did not difcourage the king from purfuing the work 
of peace : he granted their demands ; but at the fame 
time, he laid the three following demands before the 
commiffioners, that they might be communicated to 
the parliament. 
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an a¢t of obliviow fhould be pafied. . ‘Thefe demands 
were fent to the parliament, where it was voted that 
they fhould be granted, on the king’s. confenting to 
the defires of the two houfes. 

The.affairs of Ireland now came upon the carpet, 
and the commiffioners infifted that the peace made 
with the rebels thould be declared void. Charles, 
who thought no conceffion too great for obtaining 
the bleffings of peace, remitted all the affairs of Ire- 
land to be determined by his -parliament. ne 

With regard to the other points of the treaty, they 
admitted of lefs debate. 
fhould be levied for the payment of the army, land 
for difcharging the debts of the public ; that ail the 
chief officers of ftate fhould be nominated by’ the 
parliament for ten years; that the militia of the city 
of London, the government of the Tower, and the 
appointing the chief officers in thefe departments, 
fhould be configned to the lord-mayor, aldermen, 
and common-council of London, for ten years; and 
that the kine fhould receive one hundred thoufand 


‘pounds a year, .as'a compenfatian for giving up the 


‘eourt of wards. 

The time taken up in thefe debates rendered it 
‘neceflary either to break off the treaty, or allow the 
eommiffioners a longer! time to complete it, feveral 
of the king’s conceffions,. particularly that relatin 
to religion, having been voted unfatisfactory..- The 
‘latter was chofen, and the time was enlarged to four- 
teen days longer. “The parliament now demanded, 
‘that! the earl of Newcaitle, the lord Digby, lord 
Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard:Gran- 
ville, Judge Jenkins, Sir Francis Doddington, and 
Sir John Winter, fhould be excepted from pardon, 
both with regard to lives and eftates. This. was. a. 
demand which Charles abfolutely refufed; he, de- 
elared he would never agree to give up his friends to 
punifhment. ‘The fevere repentance, which he had 
undergone for abandoning Strafford, had, doubtlels, 


confirmed him in the refolution never again to be. 


guilty of a fimilar error, He, however, confented, 
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rt. That he fhould be reftored to his | 
liberty. 2. That he fhould enjoy his revenue. 3. That | 


Charles agreed that) taxes | 
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that the royalifts fhould pay fuch compofitions, as 
they and the parliament fhould think reafonable ; he 
only begged that they might be as moderate as pof- 
fible: he alfo offered, that the perfons excepted by 
the parliament fhould be banifhed for a limited time. 
The king wrote a letter to: the prince of Wales, 
in which he related the whole of this tranfaétion, 
and accompanied his narrative with many wife and 
pathetic refle€tions and advices. The conclufion of 
this letter is remarkable: ‘ By what has been faid, 
“< you fee how long I have laboured in the fearch of 
peace. Do not you be difheartened to tread in the 
fame fteps. Ufe all worthy means to reftore your- 
felf to your rights, but prefer the way of peace: 
fhow the greatnels of your mind to conquer your 
enemies rather by pardoning than by punifhine. 
If you faw how unmanly and unchriftian this 
implacable difpofition is in our ill-wifhers, you 
would avoid that fpirit.. Cenfure me not for hav- 
ing parted with fo much of our rights: the price 
was great, but the commodity was, fecurity to us, 
peace to my people; andJI am confident, that an- 
other parliament will remember, how ufeful a 
king’s power is to a people’s liberty ; of how much 
power I divefted myfelf, that I and they might 
meet once again in a parliamentary way, in order 
to fettle the bounds of prince and people. Give 
belief to my experience, never to affect more 
greatnefs or prerogative than what is really and 
intrinfically for the good of the fubject, not the 
fatisfaction of favcurites. If you thus ufe it, 
you will never want means to bea father to all, 
and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline 
to treat with extraordinary favour. You may 
perceive, that all men intruft their treafure where 
It returns them intereft ; and if a prince, like the 
fea, receive and repay all the frefh. {treams which 
the rivers intruft with him, they will not grudge, 
but pride themfelves, to make him up an ocean, 
Thefe confiderations may make you as great a 
prince as your father is a low one; and your {tate 
may be fo much the more eftablifhed as mine hath 
‘“¢ been fhaken. For our fubjeéts have learned, I 
“* dare fay, that victories over their princes are but 
triumphs over themfelves, and fo will more un- 
willingly hearken to changes hereafter. The Eng- 
lifh nation are a fober people, however at prefent 
*¢ infatuated... I know not but this may be the laft 
“* time I may fpeak to you or the world publickly. 
“ Tamfenfible into what hands Iam fallen; and yer,. 
I blefs God, I have, thofe inward refrefhments, 
** which the malice of my.enemies cannot. difturb, 
I have learned to bufy myfelf by retiring into my- 
felf; and therefore can the better digeft whatever 
befalls me; not doubting but God’s. providence 
will reftrain, our. enemies power, and turn their 
fiercenefs into his praife. To conclude, if God 
give you fuccefs, ufeit humbly, and be ever far 
trom revenge.. If he reftore you to your right on 
hard conditions, whatever you promife, keep. 
Thefe men that have violated laws which they 
were bound to preferve, will find their triumphs 
** full of trouble. But donot you think any thing 
in the world worth attaining by foul and unjuit 
means.” 
Notwithftanding it was fo evidently. the intereft 
both of the king and parliament to fintfh this treaty 
while Cromwell and Fairfax were employed againit 
the royalifts and Scots, yet the fear of the army on 
the one hand, and of the king’s infincerity on the 
other, continued to have fo great an effect on many 
of the members, that they {trengthened the hands of 
the independents, till it was too late to prevent inevi- 
table ruin. The infurreétions were every where 
quelled before the treaty was finifhed; and the army 
had leifure. to carry into execution the violent: and 
fanguinary projects they had formed: “ 
- Cromwell, after reducing the infurgents in Wales, 
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marched with great expedition in order to meet the 


Scottifh army, who, undér Hamilton, had entered — 
England, — 


“a 
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England, and were advancing forward without meet: 
ihg with any oppofition. But religious difputes ren- 
dered their expedition abortive, and deftroyed that 

_ caufe they entered England to fupport. They re- 
fufed to join the royalitts, becaufe they had not taken 
the covenant: fo that the two armies purfued the 
fame route, but at fome diftanee; nor could even 
the approach of the parliamentary army under 
‘Cromwell, oblige the bigotted covenanters to con- 
fult their own fafety, by a clofe union with the 
royalifts. The two armies, commanded by Hamil- 
ton and Longdale, amounted to twenty thoufand 
men ; yet thefe not being joined, Cromwell ventured 
to attack them at the head of eight thoufand only. 
He fell upon the royalifts by furprize near Prefton in 
Lancafhire, and though they made a brave refiftance, 
were almoft entirely cut to pieces. Cromwell had 
now an opportunity of taking vengeance on the 
Scots, whom he had long detefted. He. attacked 
Hamilton, put his army to the rout, and purfued 
the fugitives to Utoxeter, where the Scottith general 
furrendered himfelf prifoner. No forces now re- 
mained in the field to oppofe the march of Cromwell, 
who, purfuing his victory, marched into Scotland, 
and having joined Argyle, and fuppreffed the earl of 
Laneric and Munro, he placed the power in the 
hands of the viclent party among the prefbyterians. 

The fiege of Colchefter was now drawing to a 
crifis, Thegarrifon, after enduring the utmoft ex- 
tremity of famine, were at laft obliged to capitulate. 
Wo terins could, however, be procured from Fairfax : 
he infifted on their furrendering at mercy; and gave 
fuch an explanation of that term, as to referve to 
himfelf the power of putting them all to the fword 
if he thought proper. The officers of the garrifon 
were very unwilling to furrender unlefs they were 
promifed, that their lives fhould be fafe, and endea- 
voured to perfuade the foldiers to make one glorious 
attempt on the’ enemy, and either cut themfelves a 
pafflage, or fell their lives as dear as poffible. But 
they had fuffered too much during the fiege ; fo that 
this propofal, which would perhaps have been em- 
braced at firft with alacrity, was now refufed: and 
they furrendered the town to Fairfax, _ 

Ireton, to whom Cromwell in his abfence had con- 
configned over the government of the paflive ge- 
neral, perfuaded him to take an unmanly revenge 
on the principal officers who had made fo noble 
a defence; though that circimftance fhould have 
recommended them to the regard of every lover 
of military greatnefs. Accordingly Sir George Lu- 
cas, and Sir George Lifle were feized, and ordered 
to be fhot immediately. Exafperated at fo unge- 
ferous an action, lord Capel reproached Ireton 
with this unmanly behaviour in the boldeft terms, 
and challenged him, as they were all engaged 
in the fame honourable caufe, to execute on all the 
fame impartial vengeance. Lucas was firft fhot, and 
was fo far from being intimidated, that he gave, him- 
felf, the orders to fire, with the fame alacrity, as if 
he had been at the head of his own platoon of fol- 
diers,  Lifle ran and kiffed the dead body, and then 
prefented his own breaft with the fame undaunted re- 
folution.. The lords Goring, Capel and Loughbo- 
rough, with the other officers of diftinction, eight 
lieutenant-colonels, nine majors, thirty captains, 
fixty-five gentlemen, feventy-two licutenants, fixty- 
one enfigns, ‘one hundred and eighty-three ferjeants, 
and three thoufand and fixty-feven private men, were 
fent to different prifons. 

The fiege of Colchefter put a period to what was 
called the fecond civil war; and all England was 
once more reduced to the power of the parliament. 
Fairfax led his army back to St. Albans, and renewed 
his complaint of the want of pay for his foldiers. 
The army alfo renewed their cabals, and almoft every 
‘corps petitioned the general that juttice might be 
executed upon criminals. Ireton’s regiment, 1n pat- 
ticular, demanded, that the fame fault might have 
_ the fame punifhment, from the king to the commoner; 
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and that all fuch might be procéeded againft as trai- 


tors; who fhould fpeak in behalf of the king, till he 
was acquitted of the charge of innocent blood. Thefé 
demands fo plainly indicated the dreadful cataftrophe 
which foon after followed, that all who wifhed well 


to his majefty, both in and out of parliament, ad- 


vifed him to make his efcape, which was conceived 
to be very eafy: But Charles having given his word 
to the parliament not to attempt the recovery of his 
liberty during the treaty, and three weeks after; he 
could not be prevailed upon to hazard the reproach 
of violating his promife. 

On the twentieth of November, colonel Ewer, at. 
the head of feven other.officers, prefented a remon- 
{trance from the council of the army to the parlia- 
ment. It began with a demand that the treaty with 
the king fhould be laid afide, and that the prince of 
Wales and duke of York, fhould be declared. inca- 
pable of government; that the army be fatisfied out 
of the eltates of the delinquents; that juftice be 
done to the capital caufes of the war; that a period 
be put to the prefent parliament ; that there be a more 
equal reprefentation of the people in the houfe of 
commons ; that all who had borne arms for the king, 


| fhould be difabled either for voting or being elected 


to ferve in parliament; that the fupreme power of 
government fhould be vefted in the reprefentatives of 
the people, among whom there fhould be a liberty 
of entering diffents ; that all future kings fhould be 
elected by the people, but without any negative 
voice; that all matters of general fettlement fhould 
be eftablifhed by the general contract of the people ; 
but that none fhould have a fhare in it who fhould 
oppofe the matter of this remonftranc?. 

We fhall not be furprized at the demands contain- 
ed inthis paper, which was intended to abolifh the 
houfe of peers, and introduce a new fcheme of go- 
vernment, when it is remembered, that the army had 
fpoke the fame language almoft two years before s 
that many of the independent members had adopted 
it in their fpeeches ; and that nothing but the late un- 
expected commotions, could have prevented Crom- 
well and his friends from carrying it before into ex- 
ecution. 

This violent proceeding did not, however, inti- 
midate the parliament. Though they well knew that 
they were in no condition to withftand the force of 
the army, yet they were determined to oppofé them 
to the utmoft of their power, and rather bring oh a 
violent fubverfion of government, than give their 
confent to fuch fanguinary meafures: They accord- 
ingly refolved to pay.no regard to the remonftrance of 
the army. But this oppofition tended only to haften 
the execution of the project formed by the council of 
officers: Hammond received an order from Fairfax 
to attend him, and to refign to colonel Ewer; the 
cuftody of the king’s perfon. In this emergency, 
Charles confulted his friends, who were permitted 
ftill to remain about his perfon, and all of them ad- 
vifed hin to make his efcape, which was {till very 
practicable. But Chatles, froma delicacy in point 
of honour, thought his royal word fo fat engaged, 
that he refufed to confent, and ftill contitiued under 
the fatal delufion, that the prefervation of his perfon 
was neceflary both to the parliament and the army. 
But the earl of Lindfay, with great judgment, re- 
plied, “‘ Take heed, fir, left you fall into fuch hands 
as will not fteer by the rules of policy. Remember 
Hampton-court, where your efcape was the beft 
fecurity.” Charles, however, continued obftinate 5 
and the next morning the officers of the army, de- 
tached for that purpofe, rufhed into: his apartment, 
and carried him over to Hurft-caftle, where he was 
again made a clofe prifoner, and none of his friends 
fuffered to vifit him. 

In the mean time the parliament voted that the 
feizing the king’s perfon was done without their 
knowledge and confent ; and fent a meffage to the 
general, to know by what authority that enterprize 
was undertaken. ‘They alfo iffued orders that the 
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‘army fhould not advance any nearer to London. 


They next voted, “ That the anfwers of the king 
to the propofitions of both houfes are a fufficient 
ground for the houfe to proceed upon for the fettle- 
ment of the peace of the kingdom.” It_ was alfo 
propofed by Hollis, the prefent leader of the prefby- 
terians, a man of the moft unconquerable intrepidity, 
that the generals and principal officers of the army, 
fhould be traitors to their country by the parliament, 
for their difobedience and ufurpations. 
Thefe fpirited proceedings brought matters to a 
crifis. The general marched the army to London, 
and placing guards in Whitehall, the Mews, St. 
James’s, Durham-houfe, Covent-garden, and Pa- 
lace-yard, furrounded the parliament. The next 


day, when the commons were to meet, colonel Pride, | 


formerly a dray-man, blocked up the paffage to the 
houfe at the head of two regiments ; and being di- 
rected by the lord Gray of Groby, he feized, in the 
paflage, forty-one members of the prefbyterian party, 
and fent them to alow room, which paffed under the 
denomination of hell, wherice they were afterwards 
carried to feveral inns. Befides thefe, above one 
hundred and fixty members more were excluded, and 
none fuffered to enter the houfe but the moft furious 
and moft determined of the independent party, which 
was fo fmall, that their number did not exceed fixty. 
This egregious invafion of the rights of parliament, 
was generally known under the name of “ colonel 
Pride’s purge ;” fo ready were the people to turn 
into ridicule the dethroning a party who had govern- 
ed the nation with arod of iron, and overturned the 
conftitution of their country. 

Cromwell, who was then in London, was tho- 


roughly fenfible of the defpotic part the commons | 


had acted, and well knew they were as much defpifed 
as the army was feared in every part of the kingdom. 
Colonel Whaley prefented, at the bar of the houfe, 
a paper, entitled, “ The humble propofals and de- 
figns of his excellency the lord Fairfax, and the ge- 
neral council of officers, in order to a fpeedy profe- 
cution of juftice, and the fettlement formerly pro- 
pounded by them.” ‘This paper, after reproaching 
the parliament and their proceedings, with ‘all the 
bitternefs of ufurped authority, demanded, ‘* That 
the fecluded members, together with major Brown, 
might be fecured and brought to juftice : and that 
all thofe who refufed to vote againit the late Scottith 
engagement, as well as thofe who concurred in the 
vote of yefterday, with regard to the king’s concef- 
fions being a fufficient ground for proceeding to a 
fettlement, fhould be immediately fufpended the 
howle : and that all thofe who concurred not in thefe 
votes, fhould acquit themfelves by a proteftation.” 
And, to complete the triumph of the army, Fairfax 
marched a large detachment into the city, and feized 
all the money at Goldfmith’s-hall, amounting to 
twenty thoufand pounds. He alfo fecured the money 
in Haberdafhers and Weavers halls, in order- to pay 
the army part of their arrears. 

The fecluded members having publifhed a paper 
containing a narrative of the violent manner in which 
they had been, prevented from entering the houfe, 
together with a proteftation againft all acts, which 
fince that moment had been tranfaéted by the com- 
mons, the paper was voted to be falfe, fcandalous, 
and feditious, tending to deftroy the vifible and fun-! 
damental government of the kingdom, and therefore 
ought to be fupprefled. While the commons were 
employed in paffing this vote fo contrary to what 
every member in the houfe knew to be true, the army 
prefented a {cheme of government in confequence of 
their former declarations and remonftrances. But it 
was fo wild and impraéticable, and was fo ftrongly 
tinétured with that fanatical fpirit fo prevalent 
throughout the kingdom, that it is probable Crom- 
well fuffered them to form fo ridiculous a f{cheme, 
merely to keep them in employment. 

The conduct of the parliament itfelf was equally 
mean and inconfiftent. The commons. had voted, 
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that the lords Capel, Goring, and Loughborough, 
the earl of Holland, Sir Henry Linden, major gene- 
ral Laughern, and Sir John Owen, fhould be banifh- 
ed the kingdom: this vote they now revoked, decla- 
ring that it was deftructive of the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom, In the fame manner they 
repealed a vote whereby the duke of Hamilton was 
fined a hundred thoufand pounds ; together with all 
thofe that had the leaft tendency to conclude a peace 
with his majefty. At the fame time they fent a com- 
mittee to the general to know the reafon why the 
members were reftrained from coming to the houfe 
by the foldiers. The general anfwered, that he would 
confider the matter; but defired they would not givé 
themfelves the trouble of fending any more meflages 
to him on that fubje&. But notwithftanding this in- 


‘folent anfwer, the commons committed to prifon Sir 


John Clotworthy, Sir William Waller, the generals 
Maffey, Brown, and Copley; with other leaders of 
the prefbyterian party. 

The only difficulty Cromwell -had to furmount in 
order to bring on the cataftrophe of this deteftable 
tragedy; confifted in difguifing its horrid form from 
Fairfax. The force that had been laid upon the par- 
liament, and the army continuing almoft fingle, in 
oppofition to the whole nation, together with fome 
tendernefs for the king, ftartled Fairfax. He began 
to fear he had gone too far ; nor could all the arts of 


Cromwell quiet the fears with which his breaft was 


agitated. The foldiers themfelves proved aukward 
executioners of Cromwell’s vengeance; they had 
fuffered feveral of the fecluded members to efcape ; 
and about fixteen of them were fet at liberty by Fair- 
fax, This feemed to be a kind of apology for the 
force put upon the houfe; but Cromwell prevented 
him from. going any farther, by procuring a multi- 


| tude of addreffes from. independents refiding in va-' 


rious parts of the kingdom, 

Nothing now remained than the laft a& of that 
bloody tragedy, which rendered the leaders of the 
independents deteftable in the eyes of all Europe.. 
Terror and aftonifhment had already feized the whole 
nation, Every man was fearful of being trodden 
under foot in this dreadful contention for power. 
Many began to withdraw with their effects to the 
continent, in order to feek in foreign countries that 
peace which was banifhed from their own. Public 
credit hardly fubfifted, and sthe commerce of the 
kingdom, both foreign and domeftic, was flaonated, 
and anarchy and confufion feemed to threaten the - 
whole nation with d*truétion. - * . 

In the midft of this confufion, the king was order- 
ed to be brought under a ftrong guard to Windfor, 
by colonel Harrifon, the fon of a butcher, and the 
moft furious enthufiaft in the whole army. Charles 
himfelf was now convinced, that the period of his 
life was approaching; but could not be perfuaded 
that they intended to proceed again{t him by a formal 
trial, and make him fall a victim to what they called, 
the ftroke of juftice. He every moment expected a 
private affaffination, a cataftrophe fo frequent with 
dethroned princes: there was not an inftance to be- 
found in hiftory where a fovereign was put to death 
by the laws of his country. Harrijon affired him 
that his fears were groundle{s, and that whatever was 
intended againft him would be done before the fun, 
On his arrival at Windfor, all fymbols of fovereignty 
were withdrawn, and his attendants had orders to 


‘treat him in no other manner than that of a private 


gentleman, wr: 
On the twenty-fifth of December, a committee 
was appointed by the commons to bring in a chargé 
againit the king, and other capital offenders. This 
committee was impowered to take informations with 
regard to facts, on which the charge againft the king 
was to be founded; and on the twenty-eighth an ordi- 
nance for trying the king was brought into the honfe 
of commons, by Scot an independent member. This 


ordinance met with very little difficulty in the houfe, 3 
Some fpeeches werg indeed made again{t it, but they ah 
feemed — 
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the commons. 4 | a 
_A. D. 1648-9, . On the fecond of January the or- 
dinance was carried up to the peers by lord Gray of 
Groby. The upper-houfe had Jone been confidéred 
as of little weight in the legiflature, and fince the 
king’s imprifonment had become totally contempti- 
ble. It happened however to be fuller than ordinary 
when the ordinance was prefented: fixteen of the 
peers were affembled. When the charge againit the 
king was read, every member was filled with aftonith- 
-ment: it was conceived in the following terms, 
“© That Charles Stuart had .aéted: contrary to his 
truft in departing from his parliament, fetting up his 
ftandard, making war againft them, and thereby 
been the occafion of much bloodfhed and mifery to 
the people, whom he was fet over for good , that he 
had given commiffions to Irifh rebels, and was fince 
the occafion of a fecond. war ; that he had invaded 
the rights of the fubject, and endeavoured to defttoy 
the fundamental laws and liberties of this kingdom.” 
The peers looked upon each other with aftonifhment, 
and feemed deprived of the power of fpeech. The 
earl of Manchefter firft broke the awful filence, ina 
f{peech at once pathetic and conftitutional. He affirm- 
ed it to be a palpable abfurdity to fay, ‘* that the 
king could be a traitor againft the parliament.” The 
earl of Northumberland declared, that the far greater 
part of the people of England were far from being 
fatisfied whether the king of parliament were the firft 
agereffors ; and that even if it fhould be granted 
that the king firft began the war, there was no law in 
being, that declared, fuch an. aétion to be treafon ; 
and for the parliament to declare it treafon before the 
matter of fact was proved, and without any law to 
countenance fuch a proceeding, would be highly un- 
teafonable.”. All the reft of the lords were of the 
fame opinion, and the vote of the lower houfe was 
rejected without one diffenting voice. They alfo 
adjourned themfelves for ten days, in order to embar- 
ras the commons, not imagining they would dare to 
proceed without their concurrence. 

They were fatally miftaken, The commons were 
not to be ftopped by fo fmall an obftacle. They im- 
medictely voted to proceed to the trial of the king 
without the confent of the houfe of lotds. Their 
refolutions were couched in the following terms. 

“ Refolved, that the commons of England in par- 
liament .affembled do declare, that the people are; 
under God, the original of all juft power. 

“That the commons of England, in parliament 
aflembled, being chofea.by: and reprefenting the peo- 
ple, have the fupreme power in this nation, 

“¢ That whatfoever is enacted or declared for law, 
by the commons, in parliament affembled, hath the 
force of law; and all the people of this nation are 
included thereby, although the concurrence of the 
king and the houfe of peers, be not had thereunto.” 

Thefe votes being pafled, the ordinance for the 
trial of tthe king was again read, and affented to una- 
nimoufly. Nothing lefs could be expected; the ba- 
lance of government had been long deftroyed, and 
-the quarrel now was only about its fpoils. “The par- 
liament had before declared, that they had a right to 
impose laws without the confent of the king; and the 
~army had juft.as. much right to give law to the poor 
remains.of a parliament that now affumed the legifla- 
BtIVG POWELKS iP 34 kpsts 
_ As it would have been an infult on the common 
fenfe-of the nation even to offer a vindication of thefe 
violent. meafures on the principles of reafon,; re- 
courfe was had to the ridiculous pretenfions of fu- 
pernatural affiftance. A woman of Hertfordshire, 
illuminated by :prophetical vifions, defired admit- 
tance to the council: of war, and affured them of 
her being informed by a revelation, that their mea- 
 fures were confecrated in heaven, and ratified by a 
- celeftial fanétion. The leaders of the independent 
party alfo augmented their pretences to fanctity. 
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- feemed rather calculated to faye appearances, thea 
prevent the ordinance from receiving the fanétion of | 


; fon; and thought it would 
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“* Should any one have voluntarily. propofed,” {aid 
Cromwell one day in the houfe, ‘* to bring the king 
“ to punifhment, I fhould have regarded him as 
the greateft traitor; but fince providence and 
neceffity have caft us upon it, I will pray to God 
for a bleffing on your councils, : though I am not 
prepared to give you any advice on this impor- 
tant occafion. Even I myfelf,” added he, “when 
I was offering up petitions for his majefty’s reftora- 
ration, felt my tongue cleave to’ the roof of my 
mouth, and confidered this fupernatural. move- 
ment as an anfw-r, which heaven, having rejected 
the king, had fent to my fupplications.” Under 
fuch fanatical pretenfions the leaders of the inde- 
pendents endeavoured to fanctify their fanguinary 
defigns, and conceal from the people their thirft of 
power. It was not fufficient to facrifice the conftitu~ 
tion of their country to their ambition, heaven 
itfelf muft be brought to applaud their meafures | 

The fate of the’king was now to be precipitated 
on many accounts. ‘The army might feel remorfe if 
the fervours of fanaticifm were fuffered to fubfide. 
The people might recover from their confterpation, 
The Scots might interpofe. Foreign nations. might 
declare in the king’s favour. The ftates-general had 
already named an ambaffador to negotiate a peace 
between his majefty and the parliament. The court 
of France appeared to be deeply concerned at the 
fate of Charles; the king of Denmark was fitting 
out armaments for his relief; and all Europe beheld 
his fate with pity and indignation. Cromwell. knew 
this, and fat late every night in confultation with 
his officers. He had too founda judgment to think 
of entering upon any vindication of the late proceed- 
ings: he knew they would nct ftand the teft of rea- 
more eafy to fultify 
the blow after it was given than before. 

On the fixth of January information was brought 
to the houfe, that the king might, eafily make his 
efcape; and Fairfax was ordered to confine him more 
clofely, and not to fuffer any of his friends to vifit 
him ; and on the thirteenth of January it was’ vored 
to leave the king’s name out_of all public papers. 
Nor was the government of the c'ty of London lefs 
unhinged than the conftitution. The independent 
faction, in. the name of the comimon-council; pre- 
fented an addrefs to parliament, without the confent 
of the lord-mayor and aldermen, who had all of them 
abfented themlelyes. © The addrefs was, however; 
vot-d to be regular, and the thanks of the hovfe 
were accordingly returned. No member was found 
intrepid enough to oppofe thefe proceedings, Crom- 
well having made no fecret of his intention to expél 
every one who voted: againft the meafures he pro- 
pofed. The whole kingdom belteld thefe proceed- 
ings with filent horror. The queen’ wrote to the 
parliament in favour. of chet hufband, and défired 
eave to attend him, but this letter. was inhumanly 
thrown afide by the commons. 

Prynne, who had fuffered fo deeply by the tyranny 
of the ftar-chamber, was the only man in England 
who dared to face this conflagration of rebellion. 
He had been elected a member of parliament, and 
was fo honeft as to fpeak, vote; and write, aoreeable 
to his own opinion ; and had been, with other mem- 
bers, excluded from his feat in the houfe, and kept 
prifoner ata common inn, But though his perfon 
was confined, he wrote {trongly in defence of the 
principles he profeffed. He appealed to the public 
againft the proceedings of the independent fation, 
and boldly printed a pamphlet, intituled, “ A brief 
memento to the prefent unparliamentary. junto to 
depofe and execute Charles Stuart, their lawful king.” 
This pamphlet gave fo much offence to the party, 
that a committee was appointed to demand of Prynne, 
whether he would own it. Prynne readily replied, 
“«T will give no anfwer till I am commanded by a 
lawful authority.” The prefbyterian members ap- 
proved this anfwer, and made another faint attempt 
to try their ftrength with the army, but were Scans 
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Had they now quitted the houfe; they had done 
fome fervice to their country, by depriving the party 
of their countenance ; for though they were always 
ready to oppole the independents, they were always 
averborne by a majority, and the people, who had 
no opportunity of knowing what pafied in the houfe; 
confidered every tranfaction as an act of the whole 
parliament. Whereas by abfenting themfelves, few 
or none would have aéted as a parliament, except 
thofe who fet their hands to the warrant for the exe- 
cution of their fovereigns | . 

No long; tire was neceflary for adjufting all the 
circumftances of the trial, and con{tituting what 
was termed “the high court of juftice.” Tt confifted 
of one hundred and thirty-three perfons, as named 
by the commons, but never more than feventy met: 
fo difficult was it found, notwithftanding the blindnefs 
of prejudice, and the allurements of intereft, to pre- 
vail upon perfons of any name or character to eng ge 
in fo criminal a meafure. It may, perhaps, be thought 
{trange, that as a great number, nearly the majority, 
of the commiffioners, who were empowered to act on 
this occafion, detefted the guilty defigns of the court, 
they did not attend, and endeavour to prevent the 
fentence. Butthe truth is, they were intimidated by 
the fiercenefs of the army. They knew, that if any 
difficulty occurred in completing this fanguinary 
meafure, the independent faction among the officers 
would purge the court, as it had already done the 
parliament. The twelve judges were at firft ap- 
pointed in the number; but on their affirming, that 
it was contrary to all the ideas of Englifh law to try 
the king for treafon, by whofe authority all accufa- 
tions for that crime mutt neceffarily be conducted ; 
their names, as well as thofe Of fome peers, were 
afterwards {truck out. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrifon, 
and the chief officers of the army, moft of them of 
very mean birth, were judges, together with a few 
of the members of the lower houfe,, and fome citizens 
of London. Bradfhaw, a lawyer, was chofen prefi- 
dent, Coke was appointed follicitor for the people 
of England; and Doriflaus, Steel and Afke, were 
named affittants. 

Fairfax now feemed as one awakened from a 
lethargy, and ftartled at the guilt that was every day 
committing under the fanétion of his name. He 
never, knowingly to himfelf, had profeffed indepen- 
dency, though he had in fact been the tool of Crom- 
swell to eftablifh it. His wrong notions, with regard 
to the army, eccafioned all his mifcarriages. He was 
perfuaded that the profeffion of a foldier ought to be 
governed by feverer maxims and principles ot honour 
than those that fell within any civil fyftem; and was 
always jealous of government, becaufe he feared it 
wanted to make a property of the army. After he 
was sade general in chief, he confidered himfelf as 
anfwerable to the foldiers, with regard to their treat- 
ment from the parliament. Such military notions, 
greatly augmented by religious fincerity and fervour, 
rendered it very eafy for Cromwell to mould Fairfax 
to his purpofes ; ‘and it happened, that, in fome par- 
ticulars, he had juftice on his fide. The parliament 
had, for inftance, violated feveral articles of capitu- 
lation granted by the army, which Fairfax confidered 
as highly criminal, . They had engroffed into. their 
hands immenfe fums from fequeftrations, delinquen- 
cies, and taxes; while the foldiers, who had given 
them all their power, were actually left to ftarve, or 
to live upon free quartet. Thefe were undoubted 
truths; and Cromwell perfuaded Fairfax, that the 
hardthips of the foldiers proceeded from the notori- 
ous avarice and wicked policy of the members. The 
former induced them to evade all demands of money; 
the latter to abandon the foldiers, fo that they were 
obliged to live upon free quarter, whereby they were 
become hateful, and an ‘intolerable burden to the 
people. . Fairfax being once convinced of thefe 
truths, was led to believe every thing that was re- 
ported of the parliament, and his ill opinion was 
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increafed on feizing, in the cuftody of their com- 
mittees, when he marched his troops into the city, 
more money than would have been iufficient to quiet 
the clamours of his foldiers. But when his troops 
wete fatisfied, and his prefbyterian friends laid before. 
him the confequences that mutt refult from the fcheme 
formed by the army, he was {truck with horror at the 
profpeét, and would fain have prevented the dreadful 
effects of that power he had been fo inftrumental in 
obtaining. 

At the firft meeting of the high court of juftice, 
which fat in Weftmintter-hall, an incident happened 
which deferves to be recorded. Lady Fairfax, the 
daughter of Horace lord Vere of Tilbury, having 
been feduced by the violence of the times, feconded 
all the ardour of her hufband againft the royal caufe; 
but being now Convinced of her error, fhe joined with 
her hufband in bewailing the mifeties which threatened 
her country, and joined the friends of Fairfax in 
diffiading him from being prefent at the trial. 
Curiofity, however; prompted her to attend; and 
when her hufbahd’s name was called in reading over 
the lift of commiffioners, a ¥oice was heard from one 
of the fpettators, faying aloud, “ He has too much 
wit to be prefent.” And when the charge was read 
again{t the king, in the name of all the people of 
England, the fame voice exclaimed, ‘* Not a tenth 
part of them.” Orders were now given to Axtel, 
the officer who guarded the court, to fre into the box 
whence the voice proceeded ; but the foldiers being 
informed that it was their general’s lady, they refufed 
to obey. This circumftance fufficiently proves, 
that Fairfax was now convinced of his having been 
abufed, and that Cromwell was then confidered as 
the hypocrite, who had inftigated the army to infift 
on this deteftable trial. 

It is not eafy to form a more affecting idea than 
was now exhibited in the high court of juftice; the 
delegates of a free people fitting in judgment on their 
fupreme magiftrate, and trying him for his mifgo- 
vernment and breach of truft; and the pomp, the 
dignity, and the ceremony, were equal to the con- 
ception. ‘The charge againft the king was read by 
the follicitor, in the name of the commons; in which 
it was declared, ‘¢ That Charles Stuart, being ad- 
mitted king of England, and intrufted with a limited 
power; yet, neverthelefs, out of a wicked defign ta 
erect an unlawful and tyrannical government, had 
traiteroufly and malicioufly levied war againit the 
prefent parliament, and the people, whom they repre- 
{ented ; and was therefore impeached as a tyrant, 
traitor, murderer, anda public and implacable enemy 
to the commonwealth.” ; 

Charles, even in this hour of diftrefs, loft not the 
majefty of a king. On the prefident’s telling the 
king, that the court expected his anfwer ; he afked 
by what authority he was brought thither? ‘This 
queftion had been expeéted by Cromwell, and the 
prefident, by his direction, an{fwered, “* In the name 
of the commons of England.” The king denied the 
authority of the court, and refufed,to fubmit to their 
jurifdiGtion, He obferved, that being born their law- 
ful hereditary king, all his fubjeéts united could have 
no power to bring him to a trial; that having often 
expofed his life in defence of the liberties and funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, he would not now de- 
fert them, but was ready, in this laft and moft folemn 
{cene, to feal with his blood thofe precious rights for 
which he had fo long, though in-vain, contended ; 
That in the court which pretended to fit in judgment 
on his actions, he could not perceive the leaft appear- 
ance of the upper houfe, fo effential a member of 
the conftitution ; and had learned from ‘fufficient 
authority, that the commons, with whofe power the 
court pretended to be invefted, had been fubdued by 
lawlefs force, and entirely deprived of their liberty : 
That thofe who arrogated the power of being his 
judges were born his fubjects, and fubjects of thofe 
laws, which declare, “That the king can dono wrong,” 

eee . but 
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-reafon: and that if he were called upon in another |} 


_ them and all the world, 
was unfortunately, and contrary to his inclinations, © 


1 


» .court, and as often denied their jurifdiction. 


“amaxim, which fereens even the worft of princes, he 
> > 


“was ready to juftify his condu& by the evidence of 


-manner, he fhould be defirous 6f demonftrating to 
the juftice of that war He 


engaged in his own defence: bat in his prefent cir- 


-cumf{tances he muft not enter on the a Glogy he was | 
fo defirous of making, left, by bang an autho- | 


“rity, no better founded than that of robbers and 
pirates, he fhould be confidered as the betrayer of 
that conftitution he was fo defirous of eftablifhing 
“even by his blood.” ae 
This anfwer had noeffect.  Bradfhaw, in the moft 
attrocious and infolent language told him; that the 
court Over-ruled his objections, and ‘derived their 
authority from the people, the only fource of ge- 
huine power. Thrice was Charles brought before the 
The 
-commiffioners therefore proceéded to examine fome 
witnefles, who depofed that the king had appeared 
“in arms againit the troops of thé parliament. Upon 
«which, after another infolent fpeech made by Brad- 
‘fhaw, fentence of death was pronounced againft him. 
“The king, during his laft appearance before the 
court, feemed very defirous of being admitted to a 
conference with the two'houfes of parliament; but 
this was denied. The independents intended not to 
gratify any requeft he might make, they had already 
‘determined to abolifh the power of the houfe of 
peers, and it would have been dangerous on this o¢- 
cafion to acknowledge them as a branch of the legifla- 
ture. Their denial was accompanied with the moft 
brutal infolencé.. The foldiers were fuffered to ufe 
every mark of difrefpect, and fome of them even 
fpit in his face. But even this infult could not fhake 
the tranquillity of his foul, a fentiment of piety was 
the only effect it excited. He was more nearly ‘af- 
fe&ted by the ardent prayers and wifhes offered up 
for his fafety by the people who thronged about him, 
and which even the rod of lawlefs power was not 
fufficient to reftrain. , 
~ The ambaffadors of France, Holland and Scot- 
land interpofed to top thefe horrid proceedings, but 
in vain. Every nation in Europe exclaimed againtt 
this example as the moft egregious infuilt on law’and 
juftice. But all their exclamations and interpofitions 
had ino effect: the fate of the king was fixed and ir- 
revocable. Four of the chief and moft illuftrious 
friends of his mayefty, Richmond, Holland, South- 
ampton and Lindfey, repaired to the houfe of com- 
mons, and reprefented, that, in quality of his coun- 
fellors, they alone were guilty of the meafures im- 
puted to him as crimes; and delired to fave, by their 
own punifhment, that precious life, which the com- 
mons themfelves were fo much interefted to defend. 
This generous offer had no other effect than that of 
increafing the animofity of the court. For the more 
bad men fee their conduct reproached by thé virtue 
of the good, the more eager they are to confummate 
their bate defigns. 
The fhort interval of time between his fentence 


- andexecution, was employed by the king in medi- 


tating thofe eternal truths which elevate the foul 
above the evils of mortality. All his family that 
remained iri England were allowed to vifithim. The 
duke of Gloucefter was little-more than an infant ,; 
but the advanced judement of the princefs Elizabeth, 


notwithftanding her tender years, rendered her fen- | 


 fible of all the miferies fhe was doomed to fuffer. 


The king, after giving her the moft prudent advice, 
and endeavouring to fortify her mind with pious con- 
folations, charged her to tell the queen, that he had 
never during the whole courfe of his life failed in 
conjugal fidelity towards her, not even in thought ; 


and that his'tendernefs for her fhould only end with 


his life. Holding the duke of Gloucefter on his 


knee, he faid, “‘ Now they will cut off thy father’s 


i 


“4 


m2 head,” 


So.unexpected a fentence feemed greatly 
A3 
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but that without having recoutfe to that general 
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to affe&t the child, who looked ftedfaftly upon him, 
“ Mark! child whacI fay; They will cut off my 
head, and perhaps make thee a king : But mark 
‘what I fay :, Thou muft not be a king, as lone 
as thy brothers Charles and James are alive. They 
will cut 6f thy brothers heads when they can 
catch them! And thy head too they will cut off 
at laft! And therefore I charge thee do not be 
made a king by them!” The duke replied, fetch- 
ing a deep figh, “ I will be torn in pieces firft.” The 
king’s eyes were filled with tears of joy and admira- 
tion at hearing fo determined an anfwer from one of 
fuch tender years. . ies 
Every night during this awful interval, the kine 


ce 


ce 


‘flept found as ufual, though the noife of workmen, 


employed in framing the f{caffold, refounded continu- 
ally in hisears. The morning of the fatal day he 
rofe early ; and calling Hubert, oné of his attendants, 
bade him employ more than ufual care in dreffing 
him; and preparing him for fo great and joyful a 
folemnity, which would put a final period to all his 
forrows and to all his cares. Bifhop Juxon, a man 
endowed with the fame mild and fteady virtues by 
which the king himfelf was fo much diftinguithed; 
affifted him in his devotions, and paid the laft dities 
to his fovereion and his friend. 

The fcaffold was ereéted in the ftreét beforé White- 
hall, it being intended by making choice of a {poty 
adjoining to his own palace, to difplay in a more evi- 
dent manner, the triumph of. popular juftice over 
the power of royalty. When the king came upon 
the fcaffold, he found it fo furrounded with foldiers, 
that he could not expect to be heard by any of the 
people : He therefore addreffed his difcourfe to the 
few perfons who were about him, particularly to 
colonel Tomlinfon,, whom his virtues had reclaimed 
from an enemy to a friend, He protefted his inno- 
cence, but, at the fame time, acknowledged that his 
death was juft in the eyes of the fupreme Being, and 
that he was punifhed for not having oppoféd an un- 
juft fentence, (meaning undoubtedly that of Straf- 
ford ;). he generoufly torgave his eheniies, and’ ex- 
horted them and the whole nation, to live in obedi- 
ence to his lawful fucceffor. Having finithed his 
fpeech, he laid his head on the block with the great- 
eft decency and compofure, and it was fevered from 
his body by one blow of the executioner, who per= 
formed the bloody office in a vizor. 

Fairfax was abfent during the trial. He attémpt- 
ed by his influence to ftop the execution, but not 
been able able to fucceed, he refolved to fave the king 
by force. Cromwell and Ireton were no ftrangers to 
his refolution, and requeited him to have tecourfe to, 
prayer at a time when they ftood fo much in need of 
fupernatural affiftance.. The fanatic Harrifon was 
ofdered to join with him in this pious office, and he 
took care to prolong the farce, till a perfon came and 
whifpered him, that the king was no more. Then 
rifing with the air of aprophet, he affured Fairfax, 
that the lord had heard their prayers, and made 
known his holy willin a very marvellous manner. 

The nation, too long the dupe of hypocrify, be- 
ganto awake from its error. Never monarch, in the 
full triumph of fuccefs and victory, was more dear 
to his people, than this unhappy printe was now 
rendered by his misfortunes and miagnanimity, his 
patience and piety. _ Each how reproached him- 
felf either with active difloyalty, or with'a too indo- 
lent defence of his caufe. The véry pulpits, which 
had formerly thunderéd out the moft violent impre- 
cations and anathemas againit him, were now bedew- 
ed with the tears of fincerity. His very enemies 
allow, that if temperance, chaftity, reeularity and, 
piety can form a complete moral character, that of 
Charles may be deemed faultlefs. But he loved 
power to'excefs,, and in order to retain it, he gave 
up a minifte- whom he loved and efteemed, and 
made conceffions which he difdained and detefted, 
Charles was, however, early and fecretly fenfible, 
that there was the fame deftination between power 
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and prerogative, as between. poffeffion and a -claim, 
and by endeavouring to render them infeparable, he 
forfeited both. By flying to-fortify his prerogative 
before it was attacked, he pointed out to his enemies 
the places where it might be affaulted with moft fuc- 
cefs and his timorous friends drew him off from 
his defence, where he might have made a fuccefsful 
{tand. Theit fears of his being torn in pieces if he 
did not pafs the bills that’depofed him, were vain.and 
chimerical ; confcience and guilt had magnified their 
danger. When he begati to grant; he found no end 
of conceffions, nor méans of refiftance when he was 
perfuaded to deny. In profperity he was furrounded 
by harpies, who dreaded the vengeance of the public, 
and placed both his perfon and his crowh between 
them and the ftroke of juftice. His friends withed 
to have the extent of his prerogative defined, that it 
might be known ; his creatures to keep it concealed, 
that it might be dreaded; and his enemies to fee it 
reduced, that it might be ruined. In a word, the 
character of this prinee, like that of all other men, 
was mixed; but his virtues greatly predominated, 


and he certainly merited the efteem and affections of 


his fubjeéts. In times of happier tranquillity he 
would have reigned with glory, and with the confi- 
dence of his fubjeéts ; but he wanted that political 
fagacity; which can adapt itfelf to critical circum- 
ftances and events; and he was led too eafily by coun- 
{els inferior to his own. 

The déath of Charles was not more deftructive to 
his family than to the conftitution. For feveral days, 
even before his condemnation, the commons were 
employed in preparing acts for abolifhing monarchy, 
and erecting a republican government on its. ruins ; 
and on the very day of his execution they publifhed 
the following proclamation : 

*¢ Whereas Charles Stuatt; king of England, 
being; for the notorious treafons, tyrannies and mur- 
ders, committed by him in the late unnatural and 
cruel wars, condemned to death; whereupon, after 
execution of the fame, feveral pretences may be 
made, and claims fet on foot to the kingly office, to 
the apparent hazard of the public peace; for pre- 
vention whereof be it enacted and ordained by this 
prefent parliament, and by the authority of the fame, 
that no perfon or perfons whomfoever, do prefume 
to proclaim, declare, or publifh, or any ways pro- 
mote Charles Stuart, the fon of the faid Charles, 
commonly called the prince of Wales, or any other 
perfon, to be king, or chief magiftrate of England, 
or of Ireland, or of any of the dominions belonging 
tothem, or either of them, by colour of inheritance, 
fuicceffion, election, or any other claim whatfoever, 
without the free confent of the people in parliament 
firft had, or fignified by a particular aé& or ordinance 
for that purpofe; any ftarute, law, ufuage, or cuf- 
tom to the contrary hereof, in any wife notwithftand- 
ing. 

“© And be it farther enacted and ordained, and it 
is hereby enaéted and ordained, that whofoever, con- 
trary to this att fhall proclaim, publith, or any way 
promote the faid Charles Stuart the fon, or any other 
perfon, to beking, or chief magiftrate of England, 
er of Ireland, or of any of the dominions belonging 
_ to them, or to either of them, without the faid con- 

fent in parliament fignified as aforefaid, fhall be 
deemed and adjudged a traitor to the commonwealth, 
and fhall fuffer the pains of death, and fuch other 
punifhments as belong to the crime of high-treafon, 
And all officers, as well civil as military, and all 
other well-affected perfons, are hereby authorized 
and required to apprehend all fuch offenders, and to 
bring them in fafe cuftody to the next juttice of 
peace, that they may be proceeded againit accord- 
ingly.” 

An act was alfo paffed “* for repealing feveral 
claufes in the act of parliament of the 26th of Ed- 
ward II]. intitled, A declaration which offences 
fhall be adjudged treafon ; and of one claufe in the 
act of the firft of Edward VIL intitled, Statutes con- 
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cerning treafons, &cc. repealed; and. of one claufeiin 
the a¢t .of the third of James, intitled, an aét for 
difcovering and repreffing recufants ; and of part of 
an act made in the firft year of queen Marty, intitled, 
A repeal for certain treafons, felonies, and. premu- 
nire; and for repealing the act of the eleventh year 
of Henry VII. intitled, None’that hall attend upon 
the king, and do him true fervice, fhall be attainted 
of forfeit any thing, and of one-claufe in the a&t of 
the firft year of Ehzabeth, intitled, An a& for re- 


{toring to the crown the ancient jurifdiction over the 


ftate, ecclefiaftical and {piritual,; and of fix feveral 
claufes in a ftatute pafled.in the fifth year of Eliza- 
beth, intitled, An aét for the affuraace of the queen’s 
power over all eftates ; and of an act paffed in the 
Jeventeenth year of king James, touching the taking 
the oath of obedience to the king.” 


| Another proclamation was alfo publifhed, ordering, 


** That all courts of law, juitice; or equity, and in 
all writs; grants, patents, commiffions, indictments, 
informations, fuits, returns of writs, and in all fines, 
recoveries, exemplifications, recognizances, procefles, 
and proceedings at law, juftice,; or equity, within 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland, dominion of 
Wales, and town of Berwick upon Tweed, inftead 
of the name, ftile, title, and teft of the king hereto- 
fore ufed, the name, ftile, and teft of Cuftodes liber- 


-tatis Anglia: authoritate parliamenti, fhall be ufed, 


and no other. And the date fhall be the year of our 
Lord, and no other: And that’ all duties, profits, 
penalties, iffues, fines, amerciaments, and forfeitures 
whatfoever, which heretofore were fued for. in the 
name of the king, fhall trom henceforth be profe- 
cuted, fued for and recovered in the name of Cuftodes 
libertatis Anglia authoritate parliamenti, and no 
other ; and in all, or any of the proceedings afore- 
faid, where the words were, juratores pro domino 
rege, it fhall from henceforth be juratores pro repub- 
lica; and where the words, in any of the. proceed- 
ings aforefaid ufed to be, contra pacem. dignitatem; 


vel coronam noftram, that from hencefore thefe words, 


contra pacem publicam, inftead of them, or any of 
them, fhall be fed.” } 

When the peers met on the fixth of February, pur- 
fuant to their adjournment, they entered upon. bufi- 
neis, and fent down’ votes to the commons ; but the 
latter deigned not to take the leaft notice of them. 
A few days after, the lower houfe paffed a vote “ that 
no more addrefies fhould be made to the houfe of 


peers, nor any more received from them; that the 
upper houfe was ufelefs and dangerous, and fhould. 


therefore be abolifhed.” They formed a new great 
feal, on which that affembly was reprefented, with 
this legend, <* On the firft year of freedom, by God’s 
bleffing, reftored 1648. The king’s ftatue in the 
Exchange was thrown down, and thefe words en- 
graved on the pedeftal, “ Exit tyranus, Regum 
ultimus,” the tyrant, the laft of kings, is gone. 

Charles lert fix children; three fons, Charles, born 
in 1630; James, duke of York, born in 16335 
Henry, duke of Gloucefter, born in 1641: and three 
daughters, Mary, princefs of Orange, born in 1631; 
Elizabeth, born in 1635; and Henrietta, afterwards 
dutchefs of Orleans, born at Exeter in 1644. Eliza- 
beth did not long furvive her father; his tragical 
end fo deeply affected her, that fhe died of grief. 

A few days after the execution of Charles, a book 


was publifhed, intituled, “Icon Bafiliké,” faid to 


have been written by that prince. This work, fo full 
of piety, meeknefs and humanity, publithed at fo 


critical a juncture, excited, in a moft remarkable > 


manner, the compaffion of the people for their mur- 
dered prince. The fale of it was fo rapid, that it 
pafled through fifty editions in lefs than.a year. Some 
have not even fcrupled to afcribe to that. work the 


fubfequent reftoration of the royal family. It ope-. 
rated, fays Milton, like the will of Czfar,,when read 


by Mark Anthony to the tumultuous Romans, It 


was, doubtlefs, the beft profe compofition, in the - 


Englifh language, at the time of its. publication, 
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thele elegant meditations really flowed from the royal 
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‘Some have deitied the compofition to ‘have’ been the | 
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ome have deitied the cc : | pen, feem much the ftronger; and it is now the genes 
kino’s: but the arguments brought to prove, that | 


ral opinion, that they were aétually written by the 
king. 


The Repusnic, or, ComMONWEALTH, of ENGLAND. 


A.D HE monarchical government of England 
1640. being thus deitroyed, and the whole con- 
ftitution overturned, it became neceffary to eftablith 


another in its room, and that.of a republic; or com: | 


monwealth, was chofen. But the nation was fo far 
from being unanimous, that it was divided into feve- 
ral parties, whofe animofity was the greater, as they 
were almoft all of them under the influence of en- 
thufiafm. Some were for having no form,of human 
government, becaufe Chrift, whofe fecond coming. 
they faid was at hand, would be the fole governor. of 
the world. Others afferted, that there was neither 
moral nor natural law remaining ; and that the eleét, 
under the direftion of the Holy. Spirit, were above 
human obligations, The prefbyterians and royalitts, 
though of oppofite principles, were equally offended, 
Theie factions, however; gave no uneafinefs to Crom- 
well; he knew, that when the bafis of government is 
deftroyed, the {word alone muft give law to the peo- 
ple, Fle was matter of the army, and on that foun- 
dation he determined to build his future greatnefs,, 
During the continuance. of thefe tie onde 
ftate, the trials of the duke of Hamilton, the earls 
of Norwich and Holland, ‘the lord Capel, and Sir 
John Owen, came on before the high court of juftice, 
where they were all found guilty, and received fen-. 
tence of death. Hamilton and Capel made. their. 


efcape, but were retaken: the former might have | 
faved his life, but was honeft enough to refuie it, as _ 
it was only offered at the expence of his honour... 


Great interef was ufed to fave them all. Capel. had 
joined early in the oppofition to the king; Hamilton 
had ferved the parliament ; and Holland had been, 
by turns, the friend and the flave of the faction: the 
other two had no merits to plead, either towards the 
party, or their perfons , yet the three former fuffered, 
whilft the two latter were faved. Hamilton died 
becaufe he refufed to betray his friends; Holland; 
on account of his apoftacy, in deferting the caufe he 
had long defended; and Cromwell honeftly faid, that 
Capel had fo many virtues, that his life was incom- 
patible with the fafety of the faction. 

The fettlement of the government now became a 
ferious affair with the party; and after long debates 
and confultations, it was refolved that a council of 
{tate fhould be eftablithed, confifting of thirty-eight 
members, who were to be intrufted with the follow- 
ing powers: to command and fettle the militia of 
England and Ireland: to fit out fuch a navy as they 
fhould think proper: to appoint magazines and ftores, 
and difpofe of them; and to fit and execute the 
powers with which they were intrufted for one year. 

Cromwell acted with great prudence in erecting this 
council of ftate; becaufe their powers being limited 

_with regard to time, it was impoMible for them to 
make any fuccefsful oppofition to the ambitious 
ichemes he had forméd, and feveral of the members 
were his own friends and creatures.. In the mean 
time, a ‘kind of anarchy prevailed in the kingdom. 
The landmarks of the conftitution being removed, 
no man knew upon what foundation his property 
flood; and moft of the judges, together with many 

Aheriffs and juftices of the peace, refufed to a@ under 
the new government. Cromwell was not difpleafed 
at their refufal, becaufe it enforced the neceffity of 
keeping up ‘a numerous army, and of proceeding by 
martial inftead of municipal law. _Hewfon, one of 

the colohels, very properly obferved, that the foldiers 


could hang twenty, with lefs difficulty than the ma- 
giftrates could hang one. This. introduétion of 
» martial law rendered. Cromiwell abfolute in the exo 
vernment : he took. poffeffion of the king’s rooms of 
{tate at Whitehall ; he difpofed of civil property by 
his. warrant; and he had his officers always at com! 
| mand, to prefent to the houfe fuch forms and altéefa- 
tions, both in the civil and military departments in 
government ; and whatever he pleafed to. preferibé; 
were always approved of by the commons and the 
council of ftate.. He met; however, with a ftrone 
oppofition from lieutenant-colonel Lilburn, a very 


tors and rebels to their country. But Cromwell; 
willing to avoid, if poffible, a rupture with Scot- 
land at that critical conjunture, procured a vote in 
parliament on the twenty-eighth of February, that 
the commiffioners fhould be fent to Scotland under a 
guard. The fate of that kingdom itfelf was now 
deplorable. Rent with fa&tions, and diftraGed witli 
fanatical enthufiafm, no meafures founded on reafon 
and the rules of policy could be taken. The body 
of the people abhorred the Englith faction, who had 
put their king to. death, and were unanimous for 
proclaiming his fon, and placing him on the throne 
of his anceitors; but they differed with regard to 
the terms on which the fovereignty-fhould be offered. 
The violent prefbyterians headed by Argyle, were 
for obliging him to obferve every article of the cove- 
nant, and even previous to their fending any invita- 
tion, to oblige him to fign it, to fubmit implicitly to 
their church cenfures, to renounce the fins of his 
father’s houfe, the iniquity of his. mother, and to 
fubmit to feveral other mortifications, that even a 
private gentleman would have refufed. The cove- 
nanting royalifts as well.as the epifcopalians, were for 
proclaiming the king without obliging him to fign 
any conditions, The earls of Lauderdale and Lane- 
ric, now duke of Hamilton, were at this time with 
Charles at the Hague, where he kept up the appear- 
ance of a court, though his affairs were in a de{perate 
condition. The prince and priricefs of Orange withed 
well to his intereft, but the felfifh maxims of the 
Dutch republic, rendered it impoffible to ferve him 
effectually. The higheft expectations were formed of 
Charles, who was now about nineteen years of age. 
He had behaved with the utmoft tendernefs towards 

his 
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his father and his family ; he had, with a prudence : 


far above iis years, reconciled to his fervice all’ the 
different members of his council; and: had fhewn 
great {pirit on all occafions, as well as a clofe dppli- 
cation to bufinefs. He had hitherto enjoyed very 
few opportunies of improving himlelf by reading, 
and the perfons intrufted with his education by his 
father, were but ill qualified to improve him by their 
converfation, and {till lefs by their inftructions. 

The ftates-general had given frequent intimations 
that their! affairs would not permit them to come to a 
rupture with the ruling powers of England, and 
Charles knew not where to retire for proteétion. 
During this difagreeable fufpence, the gallant mar- 
quis of Montrofe appeared, with magnificent equi- 
pages, and a fimall number of chofer friends, at the 
court of Charles. His fentiments were very different 
from thofe of the other counfellors, He thought all 
treaties with febels to be difhonourable; that the 
king ought to throw himfelf upon the friendfhip of 
his brother monarchs and the affections of his loyal 
fubjects ; undertaking himfelf, with very {mall affift- 
ance, of feating him on thé Scottifh throne. The 
great actions Montrofe had already. performed, his 
majeftic deportment; and-his unmerited fufferings for 
the royal caufe, infpired all who approached him with 
impreffions of awe, of love; and of pity. Though 
he was almoft fingle in his fentiments, none ventured 
to oppofe him ; and his own countrymen regarded 
him as the guardian genius of injured majefty: 

.Plainer declarations of their defire that Charles 
fhould leave the Hague being now made by the 
States-general, it was refolved in council that the 
king fhould retire into France. He was received 
with great politeneéfs in all the towris of Flanders 
through which he paffed, and with as much ftate by 
the young king of France, as if he had been actually 
in poffeffion of the Enelifhcrown. But thefe civili- 
ties flowed entirely from a commiferation of his 
misfortunes, which was fo ftrong with the public 
that cardinal Mazarine, and. the queen regent of 
France did not think fit to reftrain it, No effe@ual 
afliftance was, however, to be expected ; an afylum 
was all that could be brought to promife. 

The affairs of Ireland feemed to difplay a dawn of 
fucceis to the royal caufe,; the marquis of Ormond 
was at the head of a confiderable party devoted to 
Charles ; and though the Irifh, at the inftigation of 
the pope’s nuncio, had again took up arms againft 
the Englifh, they were now fincerely united with the 
royalifts. Had Charles appeared at the head of his 
army, there is no doubt but the whole kingdom 
would have dechared in his favour; but his prefence 
and the want of money, were great obfticles to the 
fuccefs of Ormond. He, however, made himfelf 
mafter of Drogheda, with other confiderable gar- 
rifoned towns, and laid fiege to Dublin, where Jones, 
the general of the parliament’s forces had been obliged 
to fhut himfelf up. 

The Englifh government was now fufficiently 
alarmed, and Cromwell, at his own requeft, was 
appointed to command the troops intended to be 
fent againft the royalifts in Ireland. Prince Rupert, 
ever fince the fleet deferted to the prince of Wales, 
had commanded a confiderable fquadron, and taken 
deveral rich prizes. Dunkirk and Oftendallo fwarm- 
ed with privateers, that aGed under commiffions 
granted by Charles. The natural remedy for this 
evil was to fit out a fuperior fleet; but it was not eafy 
to determine who was to command it. The earl of 
Warwick, the fuccefsful admiral of the parliament, 
though a violent prefbyterian, was not an indepen- 
dent, and he had lately been difgufted with the go- 
vernment, On account of their putting his brother, 
the earl of Holland to death, notwith{tanding he had 
exerted all his intereft to fave him. After long de- 
bates.and confultations, it was determined to put the 
affairs of the admiralty into commiffion, and the 
command of the fleet was given to Blake, Popham, 
and Dean, The navy was foon in fo refpectable a 
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condition, that the Englith channel, was cledred--of 
thofe privateers that had fo greatly obftructed. the 
comrherce of the kingdom, and prince Rupert him- 
felf was blocked up in the harbour of Kinfale, by a 
f{quadron under the command of Blake and Dean. 

It feemed to be a paradox in politics for Cromwell 
to undertake to-head the expedition againft. the. Irifh 
in perfon, before the affairs of government were 
fettled upon fome folid bafis. But his conduét was 
directed by wife maxims. He knew that power could 
only be maintained by thé fame meafures by which it 
had been acqitired. The dangerous fpirit of levelling 
was far from being deftroyed in the army ; and this, 
with all other cautions, could only be cured by find- 
ing full employment for the foldiers. Cromwell pro- 
mifed himfelf great advanttges from the fpirit and 
temper of his foldiers returning from fofeign, con- 
queit, when they had loft all tendernef$ for their. 
mother-country, and regarded no will but that of 
their general. He was fenfible that it was abfolutely 
neceffary to réduce Ireland, as it lay very convenient 
for receiving affiftance and fupplies from the Roman 
catholic powers, particularly from Spain, whofe, 
friendfhip the parliament had as yet great reafon tO. 
diftruft. Befides thefe motives Cromwell flattered, 
himfelf with extending the fame of his military at- 
chievements, and of revenging himfelf on the mar-: 
quis of Ormond, and other royalifts in [relandy who: 
had accufed him of being the fole caufe of theking’s 
death. ) 

But before Cromwell led his troops againft the. 
Trifh, he was determined to deftroy that {pirit of, 
levelling which was now fo common in the: army,, 
and which, «if not crufhed in the bud, muft under- 
mine the bafis of his authority. ‘The writings of 
Lilburn, and his affociates, who were all unanimous’ 
in their hatred of Cromwell; had greatly encouraged 
the fpirit of levelling ; and fome examples of feve- 
rity made at London, blew the fcattered fparks into 
a flame. One Thompfon, a bold, intrepid trooper, 
headed the levellers, who appointed their rendezvous 
to be held at Banbury in Oxfordfhire. Some of the 
regiments that had been appointed to go to Ireland, 
mutinied about the fame time, particularly thofe 
commanded by Ireton, Scroop, and Reynolds. 
Thompfon foon found ‘himfelf at the head of two 
hundred horfe, and.expeéted daily to be joined by fo 
large a body of mutineers, as would enable him to 
fet the government at defiance. 

Cromwell artfully prevailed upon Fairfax to ac- ~ 
company him in the difagreeable fervice of reducing 
the levellers. They reached Banbury foon enough 
to prevent the mutineers. from uniting into a body, 
and Fairfax directing his march’ to Burford, made 
four thoufand of them prifoners, This fuccefs_ ren- 
dered the whole defign of the levellers abortive, 
Thompfon himfelf being killed in the conflié. 

The mutiny being quelled, the parliament pafled 
an act declaring it treafon in any one “to affirm that 


the prefent government is tyrannical, ufurped or un- 


lawful, or that the commons in parliament are not 
the fupreme authority ; or to endeavour to alter the 
prefent government; or to affirm the fame of the 
council of ftate; to contrive the death of the generak 
or lieutenant-general of the army ; to raife a. mutiny 
among the foldiers ; to join with thofe that invade 
England or Ireland ; to level war again{t the parlia- 
ment; to counterfeit the great feal; or to kill any 
member of parliament, judge, or minifter of jul- 
Licer 
‘The houfe of commons now exercifed all the 
powers of royalty both legiffative and executive. 
The earl of Pembroke was mean enough to fit in the 
houfe as acommoner, and to give Whitlock, keeper 
of the great feal, the fame precedency as the chan- 
cellors enjoyed over noblemen in the times of mo- 
narchy. All foreign princes, though they detefted . 
the principles, dreaded the power of the new govern- | 
ment. Even Chriftiana, queen of Sweden, herfelf, 
who had loudly exclaimed againft the faction, . 
ORNGD, eit received 


. promifed:himfelf a plentiful harveft of glory: His 


dered them almoft invincible, 


received with kindnefs colonel Potley, who was fent 
by the parhament to refide at her court, In aword. | 
every thing {miled on the new eftablifhment. The 
royal arms were taken down from all public offices 
and courts of juftice, the royal titles erafed out of 
public writings ; and it was declared by the parlia- 
ment and .council: of ftate, “* That the people of 
England, and all the territories and dominions there 
unto belonging, are, fhall be; and are hereby con- 
ftituted, made, and declared, a commonwealth, and } 
free ftate, and fhall fo be governed by the fupreme | 
authority, the reprefentatives of the people in par- 
liament, and by fuch as they thall conftitute as off- 
cers for the good of the people, and that without any 
king, fingle perfon, or houfe of lords.” “The new- 
coined money was. alfo ftruck with the arms and titles 
of the Commonwealth of England. 

About the middle of May, the army under Crom- 
well was ready to embark for Ireland. The néws of 
this expedition determined the king, who was now’ 
heartily tired of the court of Francé, to retire to 
Jerfey, the only fpot he now inherited of all his 
large paternal dominions, and where he had ‘already 
been proclaimed by’ the loyal governor, Sir George 
Carteret. « This was,: doubtlefs, placing his fortune 
on a very flender foundation; but it was the wifett 
meafure he could purfte in this critical conjuncture, 
when the courts of France and Spain, hotwithftand- 
ing all their pretended deteftation of the rebels pro- 
ceedings, only fought to make the beft advantage 
they could of their being  poffeffed of his perfon. 
The king of Denmark, and a few of the German 
princes, were, indeed, ‘fincere in their endeavours to 
fervé him; but they wanted money to fit outa feet 
fufficient to face that .of the Enolifh, 

The: fiege. of Dublin was carried on with great 
vigour, by the'marquis of Ormond, and the garrifon 
was now reduced to great‘diftrefs.. Cromwell knew 
the importance of faving the capital, and fent over 
immediately three thoufand ‘of “his beft ‘troops, who | 
landed under ‘the favour of a fquadron commanded 
by Sir George Afkew, juft at'a time when Jones was 
going to capitulate This» ‘reinforcement, together 
with a large quantity of provifions and-ftores: landed 
at the fame time, animated with new vigour the par- 
liamentary garrifon.. They-made a’ furious fally 
upon the royalifts; drove them from their ‘trenches, 
and obliged them to retreat over the river with creat | 
precipitation. Ormondnow fortified his cainp, and 
refolved to wait the arrival of fome reinforcements 
he every day expected. 

But the fortune of Cromwell bore down all oppo- 
fition) =Being -invefted with the fole command, both 
civil and military, in Ireland; the very magic of ‘his 
name brought thoufands:of foldiers to his ftandard ; 
fo that-in a fewdays after ‘his coming to his camp, 


he, found -himfelf at thechead of a large army of | 


veterans, «from, whofe ycourage “and experience he 


military cheft).was: well furnifhed with money, his 
foldiers.with arms, and his camp with artillery, {tores 
and proyifions while the confidence of the foldiers 
in. the abilities and intrepidity of their general, ren- 


Cromwell’s: fituation was now very different from 
what it had been: before.’ He was at the head of 
a great and independent army, and entering upon a 
boundle{s career of conqueft; while Fairfax, who 
was above him in commiffion, was little better than 
the cypher of a general...and hardly preferved the 
refpeé due-to his great rank and fervices.. Nor did 
the policy of Cromwell terminate here; he left the 
minds .of the principal. officers full of difcontents 
againft both the parliament and council of ftate, with 
regard.to their impracticable fchemes of government, 
and wild notions relative to their own importance in 
the ftate, fis a 

Having received» his commiffion for three years, 
while that of the council of ftate was only for one, 


he thought himfelf in no danger of feeing any for- 
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midable combination formed againft hitn between 
the civil and military powers, the only thing he had 
to dread. He therefore embarked his forces at 
Milford-haven; but; for waht of a fufficient number 
of tranfports, he was obliged to leave. three réegi- 
ments behind him. Hé landed at Dublin, after a 
fhort paffage, at the head of fifteen thoufand men, 
and immediately difpatched a letter to England for 
a reinforcement.” This was a caution very unufual 
with Cromwell, and feems to prove that he enter- 
tained not the belt opinion of the parliament. 

Ormond had made Sir Atthur Afton, who for- 
merly commanded at Reading, governor of Drog- 
heda, one of the ftrongeft places in Ireland, and 
earrifoned the place with the flower of his troops, 
hoping it would be able to hold out for a month at 
leaft; during which he propofed to march his army 
from the neighbourhood of Dublin, in order to re- 
cruit his forces. But before Ormond could affemble 
his different divifions, Drogheda was inveftéd with 
an army of twelve thoufand men: Cromwell knew 
that the royalifts depended chiefly on the defence of 
this place, and therefore exerted all his power to 
take it. The garrifon made a very obftinate defence, 
but the town was at laft taken by ftorm, and every 
one that appeared in arms put to the fword. This 
fuccefs was chiefly owing to the perfonal courage of 
Cromwell, who perceiving his men difheartened by 
the gallant refiftance of the garrifon, and the death 
of colonel Caftle, one of their beft officers, repaired 
to the breach, and led his troops to the attack with 
fo nwch fury, that the Irifh were feized with a panic, 
and acted with a defpondency that would have dif- 
honoured women; they made no farther refiftance, 
but tamely fuffered themfelves to be put to death by 
the {words of the Enelifh, who confidered it as im- 
piety to fuffer any of them to live. The whole war; 
indeed, was carried oh with a cruelty which reflects 
eternal difgrace on the victors : the Infh were treated 
with infernal barbarity ; no quarter was given them, 
either by-fea or land; and they were generally ex- 
cepted out of all capitulations and treaties. 

The lofs of Drogheda fo intimidated the royalifts, 
that they abandoned Trym and Dundalk. ‘Tenalis 
was taken by -ftofm;, Wicklow fubmitted; and 
Cromwell marched his army into Munfter, where he 
met with very little oppofition. ‘The dreadful exe- 
cution at Drogheda ftruck ‘all his oppoters with 
Lord Inchiquin’s officers and folciers deé- 
ferted in great numbers; and the city of Cork was 
bafely furrendered by the governor, when Cromwell 
Was.in no condition to have undertaken the flege. 

But notwithftanding Cromwell’s fuccefs, a very 
ftrone ferment was excited againft-his principles in 
the Enelifh parliament. Fortunately for him, the 
marquis of Ormond, by forming a kind of coalition 
with the Irifh papifts, and taking ‘many of them 
into his fervice, rendered the royal caufe in‘ Ireland 
unpopular, even among the Englifh prefbyterians, 
and tended to increafe the importance of (Cromwell’s 
fuccefs.. They, however, took ‘advantage of his 
abfence, to pafs fome votes in parliament for mo- 
derating the exceffive feverities propofed -againit thé 
delinquents. The army remonftrated ftrongly againft 
thefe proceedings, but in vain; even their threats 
were difregarded. 

The loyalifts ftill continued under the infatuation, 
that they fhould yet be able to reftore the king to 
his rights, and place him on the throne of his ‘an- 
ceftors. They were even weak‘enough to. imagine, 
that the fpirit of levelling, which fti]l continued in 


| the army, might be ufeful to their caufe; and ac- 


cordingly -difperfed themfelves ih different parts of 
the nation, joined the levellers, and {pitited them up 
again{t the government. The effects of this” 
pofterous conduct were fome childifh infurrections,’ 
in which feveral of them perifhed for a caufe they, 

in their hearts, detefted. 
Colonel Pride) who had been. remarkably active’ 
invall the mad,- fanatical aétions. of the-times, now 
68 becane 
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became: the head of a party, who infifted, that to 
| put any man to death for theft only; was abfolutely 
murder. This ridiculous opinion was carried to 
fuch a height, that they prefented’ petitions to the 
council of ftate againft all executions of that kind; 
and fuch regard was paid to their interceffions, that 
the lord mayor and his independent brethren were 
empowered to change the fentence of death into that 
of banifhment, and many felons were accordingly 
fent to the Ametican colonies: _ Notwithftanding 
.thefe eccentric proceedings, the reins of government 
were, in the main, held with fo fteady a hand, that 
ho convulfions thook the public tranquillity. 

The Scots, from a retrofpective view of the di- 
ftractions that had prevailed in England fince the 
Captivity of the king, were very defirous of being 
again governed by a prince defcended . from. their 
ancient kings. The demerits of the firft Charles 
were almoft forgotten, and his fom had done nothing 
to induce them to believe he inherited his father’s 
inflexibility with regard to religion. Even the mar- 
quis of Argyle, and his violent coyenanters, were 
not averfe to monarchical. government, provided 
their king embraced their tenets of religion. Argyle 
well knew that the reftoration of Charles was in- 
compatible with the engagements he had entered into 
with Cromwell, on whom he chiefly depended for 
protection againft the feveral factions formed in his 
country: but he hoped, that if, Charles was reftored; 


he would be nothing better than the fhadow of a- 


King, a mere name without authority ; or that fome 
incident might happen to prevent his landing in 
Scotland; notwithitanding the prefling invitations 
he had received from the inhabitants of that king- 
dom. Fhe fpies maintained by Cromwell at the 
court of Charles, informed him thoroughly of the 
{tate of parties formed among the king’s friends ; 


and that he withed rather to be reftored by Monatrofe,: 


and the epifcopal royalifts, than by either the prefby- 
terian or independent party. 

Convinced that Ireland could now afford him no 
affiftance, Charles turned his whole thoughts to- 
wards Scotland, as the only part of his dominions 
waere-he could hope to be protefted. The terms 
offered by the rigid covenanters were, indeed, highly 
difagreeable ; but he thought proper to open,a con- 
ference with Winram, who had been fent from 
Scotland to Jerfey with the following propofitions : 
1,,“ That the king fhould fign the covenant, and 
pafs an act for giving liberty to all that pleafed to 
fign it, and for ratifying all, that had been done in 
Scotland on that fabjeét. 2. That he fhould give 
the royal affent to feveral aéts which had been  rati- 
fied in the two laft feffions of the Scottifh parliament; 
and that the kings of Scotland fhould, for the future, 
have no negative voice in that affembly. 3. That 
he fhould recall his commiffions given to Montrofe, 
for raifing forces to be fent into Scotland, and puta 
final {top to his proceedings.. 4. That he fhould 
put away all papifts from about his perfon, and let 
known proteftants only haye feats in his council. 


5. Chat tome place, either in or near Holland, fhould: 


be appointed to treat with commiffioners from the 
{tates of Scotland, who would be fent thither, where 
every thing fhould be provided neceffary for him 
and his train to refide in a legal manner. 6, That a 
fpcedy anfwer fhould be given to thefe defires.” 

_ Thefe offers were the mildeft ever fent by the 
Scottifh government: they were afterwards loaded 
with many odious particulars with. regard to the beft 
friends of the royal family in both kingdoms, and 
with many intolerable particulars with regard to the 
perfon of Charles himfelf.. In matters of religion, 
the young king was the very reverfe of his father, 
He confidered the, different forms of worfhip, and. 
church-government. among chriftians, as fo many 
different fafhions of the fame cloak. He was, in- 
deed, fondeft of epifcopacy, but merely becaufe he 
thought it better adapted to monarchy. His edu- 
cation had not greatly contributed to fix his principles 
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with regard to any one fect. During his infancy, 
he had been chiefly inftruéted by the perfons about 
the queen, who treated the church of England with 
more contempt than even prefbytery itfelf. They 
ridiculed; in private, the. moft celebrated divines of 
the Englith court; while the pomp of their own 
worfhip, and the irregularity of their lives; implanted 
prejudices in the mind of Charles which were never 
obliterated, though they feldom carried him farther 


than to prefer the form of worfhip pradtifed in the 


Roman to that ufed in the Enghfh church. But 
though he was not itrongly prejudiced againt any 
religion, yet every thing contributed to give him the 
greateft averfion to the covenant. He; however; 
determined to receive the Scottith -commiffioners, 
and the city of Breda was appointed for that purpofe. 
, A: D. 1650. During this’ interval; Montrofé 
haftened his. preparations for. landing in Scotland, 
and determined to exert all his power to place the 
king on the throne of his anceftors, without his 
figning any conditions. He had been encouraged 


by great promifes of affiftance from the courts of © 


Denmark and Sweden, where many excellent Scotch 
officers, well affected to the king, had ferved with 
great reputation; but his impatience and loyalty 
would not iuffer him to remain any longer inattive ; 
and he landed, in the beginning of April, in the 
northern parts of Scotland, accompanied by a finall 
number of German foldiers. He had flattered him- 
felf with being joined by many of his countrymen, 
but he was difappointed ; no forces appeared to join 
his ftandard, and he was. foon. after furprifed “and 
taken prifoner by his countrymen. The fanatical 
Scots looked upon this-great man only in. the light 
of an impious, excommunicated perfon,’ who was a 
rebel to the covenant. He fuffered the moft horrid 
indignities, and was condemned to be hanged... ‘Phe 
fentence ran, that his head fhould be nailed to the 
door of the prifon, his legs and arms fixed up in the 
four principal towns of the kingdom, and his body 
interred with malefactors, unlefs his repentance in- 
duced the Scottifh divines to take off the excom- 
munication, ‘ I am more proud,” faid he;’ to ‘the 
prefbyterian minifters, ‘to have my head: nailed to 
the place mentioned in the fentence, than I fhould 
be to have my picture hung up in the king’s cham- 
ber. Far .from being difturbed at having my lees 
and my arms fent to the four principal’ towns in the 
kinedom, I with I had limbs enough: to difperfe 


} through all the towns in Chriftendom, ‘in teimony_ 
| of the caufe for which I am condemned.” 


In the 
eyening, he put thefe fentiments into-verfe; and died 
as he had lived, like a’ hero, He-was in the flower 
of his age when. the jaws of fanaticifim fnatched him 
from his king and his country. » ; 

During thefe tranfa&tions:in Scotland, the canfe- 
rences. were opened at Breda. 
every propofition offered by the Scottifh comimif 
fioners, till he was informed of the defeat and death 
of Montrofe, when he no longer made any oppo- 
fition, but agreed at once to all) thei demands. 
The treaty being thus concluded, Charles embarked 
on board a {mall fquadron of :fhips, and purfued 
his voyage towards Scotland: Before they>reached 
their intended port, the Scottith commiffioners pro- 
duced freth articles, by which they infifted on ill 
greater facrifices than any )Charles had hitherto 
made. ‘This gave Charles fo much uneéafinefs, that 
he threatened to land in Denmark, rather than make 
fuch degrading fubmiffions.. His wife counfellors 
were, however, of a different Opinion ; dnd’ Charles, 
fearing he might be intercepted by fome of the par. 
liament’s fhips, purfued his courfe, and landed fately 
in an obfcure part of Scotland. 

The king was immediately given to underftand 
that he muft expect no affiftance in that kingdem un- 


lefs he figned the covenant, and difmiffed froin his 


prefence all perfons who were obnoxious to their par- 


| lament, Charles was obliged to comply. ‘Phe 
| Scotch covenanting royalifts retired from the ftorm. 
oy se Some 


Charles difputed - 
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Some of the Englith fied back to the 6 


but at.a diftance from his perfon: 


thewed°a furprizing alacrity for his fepvice. they 
flocked to his ttandards in every part of the kinedam, 
Argyle was careful that Charles fhould want nothine 
of the refpect or attendance that had -beén paid to his 
anccitors, and endeavoured to give him jut notions of 
his own intere(t; but, at the fame time, fuffered him 
to exercife no perfonal acts of power; or to have 


exel any 
voice in the management of public affairs. 


This exterior appearance of royal honours had, | 


however, a furprizing effet on the courts of Furope, 
as well as.on the minds of all his friends both ‘at home 
and abroad. Every corner of England’ was filled 
with reproaches againft the parliament, and in fome 
places infurreétions a€tually happened which were not 
iuppreffed without difficulty. Charles, before he left 
Holland, had figned many commiffions for agents 
and officers to act for him in England, and thefe 
were fo active, and their endeavours fo imprudently 
bold, that the council of fate thought no time fhould 
be loft in recalling the general from Treland. Crom- 


-well had by this time {o fully eftablifhed his reputa- 


tion, that he very readily accepted the invitation; and 
having made Ireton his deputy, he returned to Eng- 


land. Fle was received by the parliament with all. 


the honours due to his eminent fervices, and as no 
time was to be loft, the affairs of Scotland were im- 
mediately taken into confideration. The prefbyteri- 
an party had made feveral attempts to open a corref- 
pondence with their brethren in Scotland; but their 
meffengers had always been intercepted by the troops 
quartered on the borders. 

Cromwell was defirous of heading the troops in- 
tended againft Scotland; but Fairfax, who had ttill 
great intereft both in the army and parliament, was 
an -obitacle that was not eafily removed. Cromwell 
was unwilling to truft either his principles or ambi- 
tion in the Scottifh war; and he accordingly procured 
a vote in parliament that both himfelf and Fairfax 
fhould command againft the Scots; and that Fairfax 
fhould receive a new commiffion from the houfe for 
that purpofe. - In the mean time the council of ftate 
received orders to prepare every thing neceflary for 


» the immediate march of the army. Fairfax, however, 


thought proper to‘refufe the offer, and to refign his 
commiffion. This was, in reality, what Cromwell 
wanted ; he had now‘no fuperior in the arniy, and he 
feared no oppofition in parliament. He, however, 
thought proper to publith a declaration in order to 
remove the foruples of the prefbyterians, who loudly 
exclaimed againft the intended invafion of Scotland. 
‘This paper declared, that though it was intended to 
carry the Enghth arms into Scotland, a defenfive war 
only was defigned ; and that this method was taken 
merely to prevent an invafion of England. 
Cromwell left London on the twenty-ninth of June, 
and directed his match towards the borde;s of Scot- 
land. He confidered fighting ‘and beating the Scots 


as nearly the fame thing, and thought the whole diffi- | 
culty confitted in bringing on a general engagement. 
But though he looked with contempt upon the forces | 


of Scotland, he knew that it was abfolutely neceflary 


to drive Charles out of that kingdom , becaufe while | 


he refided there in a royal capacity, his party in Eng- 


land continued to encreafe, many of them having |} 


already joined him in Scotland, and others were pre- 


“paring to raife an infurrection in England as foon as 


his army fhould pafs the borders. 
- Argyle, in the mean time continued to be extreme- 


ly jealous of the royal party, who were for reftoring 


the king upon his own terms. 


This he knew was 


| ineonfiftent with his own fafety, and the civil and 


religious liberties of his country. He endeavoured |} 
___ to give Charles right notions both with regard to go- 
. vernment and his own intereft, but the heart of the 


Lee to the’continent; and — 
others: were lodged in houfes of the kine’s friends, 


‘ Buckingham | 
alone, for whom the king entertained the fincerett | 
friend{hip, was fuffered to be with him: -Notwith- 
ftanding thefe precautions, the people in general” 
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|| young king was already debauched, and his prejudices 


againit the covenanters, had taught him to confider 


them only.as a company of mad enthufiafts. The 


| king was indeed charmed with the politenefs of Ar- 


| gyle’s behaviour, his elegant manners, and inftruéctive 


converfation; but he could not digeft his confinement; 


nor did Argyle think it prudent to truft him with the 


Management of himfelf.. But the mortifications he 
met with from Argyle were nothing when compared. 
to thofe he was obliged to fuffer from the zealots, 
The general aflembly, and afterwards the committee 
of éftates together with the atmiy, who were entirely 
governed by the affembly, publithed a declaration; 
in which they protelted, “« That they did not efpoufe 
“any malignant quarrel or party, but fought merely 
on their former grounds or principles; that the} 

“© difclaimed all the fins and guilt of the king and his 
**houle ; not would they own him or his ihtereft; 
otherwife than with a fubordination to God, and 
{o far ‘as he owned and profecuted the caufe of 
God, and acknowledged the fins of his houle) and 
of his former ways.” 

This declaration ‘wanted no comment. The king 
knew he was entirely at their mercy, and muft fubmit 
to every thing they propofed. He iffued a declara- 
tion in the very terms they required; he gave thanks 
for the merciful difpenfations of providence, by 
which he was recovered from the fhare of evil coun- 
cils, had attained a full perfuafion of the righteout- 
nefs of the covenant, and was induced to caft both 
himlelf and his intereft wholly-upon God, He defi- 
ted to be deeply humbled and afflicted in fpirit, be- 
caufe of his father’s following evil councils, oppofing 
the covenant, and the work of reformation, and 
fhedding the blood of God’s people in every part of 
his dominions. He lamented the idolatry of his 
mother, and the toleration of it in his father’s houfe: 
a matter of great offence, ‘he faid, to all the proteft- 
ant churches, and a great provocation to him who 
is a jealous God, vifiting the fins of the fathers upon 
the children. He profeffed that he would have no 
enemies but the enémies of the covenant; and that 
he detefted all popery, fuperftition, prelacy, herety, 
{chifm and profanenefs ; and was refolved not to tole- 
rate, much lefs to countenance, any of them in any 
part of his dominions. 
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He declared that he would 
neither love nor favour any who have fo little confci- 
ence as to follow his interefts, in preference to the 
gofpel and kingdom of Jefus Chrift. And he ex- 
preiied his hope, that whatever ill fuccefs his former 
guilt might have drawn upon his caufe, yet haying 
now obtained mercy to beon God’s fide; and to ac- 
knowledge his own caufe fubordinate to that of God, 
the divine providence would crown his arms with 
victory.” nid ; ia 

Having obtained this victory over the king, and 
placed the crown in fubordination to the altar, the 
Scottifh clergy pointed their fpiritual infttuments 
again{t the invaders of their country. They reprefent- 
ed Cromwell as an incarnate devil, and his foldiers 
as fo many monfters of blood and cruelty, who were 
ordered to put all the Scots to the {word without any 
tegard.to age, condition, or fex. This had the de- 
fired effect. The fouthern parts of Scotland were in 
an inftant depopulated, the inhabitants flying to the 
northward for fhelter and protection. Cromwell was 
aftonifhed when he pafled the borders to find he was 
going to enter a defolate wildernefs, where it would 
be impoffible to procure provifions for his army. He 
was, indeed, attended by a fleet, but fupplies from 
them were difficult-and precarious. The only method 
that feemed to offer fuccefs was to publifh a declara- 


| tion, that he was not come to defolate the country, 
| but to fupport them in their civil and religious rights 
| and privileges. ; é 
| all the Scots that fell into his hands with unufual 
_kindnefs. 


He alfo was very careful to treat 


But all his attempts to gain the favour of 
the inhabitants were in vain : they fled from him, as 


| from a. peftilence, and he advanced towards Dunbar 


under infinite difficulties. For by this time a confi- 
derable 
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derable party of Scots, had put themfclves between 
his fleet and afmy, fo that he faw himfelf in danger 
6f perifhing by famine: Slew Bete 
_ Thé Englith army confifted of about eighteen 
thoufand men; and that of the Scots, which was 
commanded by general Lefley, of about twenty thou- 
fand, befides a vaft. multitude. of irrégulars. But 
Cromwell’s. were the beft troops in the world, while 
the Scottifh army was compofed of men differing in 
their principles, aukward in their exercifes, their 
arms jicither well formed for offence or defence, yet 
full of prefumption, partly from an idea of their 
own valour, but chiefly from the enthufialtic affuran- 
ces of their preachers. 5a fad 
The Scots weré poffefled of Edingburgh cattle, 
and their army pofted fo advantageoufly near that 
city, that it could not be attacked... Cromwell faw 


this and was fearful for the event; he perceived only | 


but a difmal profpect of famine, for the ftormy wea- 
ther’ prevented him from receiving any provifions 
from his fhips. He ftill endeavoured by atts of hu- 
martity to the Scots’ who fell into hands, and by do- 


ing juftice to his own foldiers; who were fond of 


plundering the couritry, to make a party among the 
enemy; but without fuccefs; and their preachers 
began already to triumph from the pulpits, that the 
Englifh army was on the point of being deftroyed. 

Finding all his attempts abortive Cromwell ad- 
vanced towards the Scottifh camp, and endeavoured, 
by every expedient, to provoke Lefley to a battle; 
but the Scotchman well knew, that though his army 
was much fuperior in numbers, His forces were far 
inferior to the Englifh in difcipline and experience ; 
and therefore carefully kept himfelf within the in- 
trenchments of his camp... He, however, endea- 
voured to confirm the fpirits of his foldiers by {mall 
fkirmithes with the enemy, and was generally fuccefs- 
ful. His army increafed daily both in numbers and 
courage. The king came to the camp, and having 
exerted himfelf in one of thefe rencounters, gained 
extremely on the affections of the foldiery, who were 


far more defirous of ferving under a young prince of 


fpirit, than a committee of preaching gown{men. 
This produced a fatal effect, they caufed the king. to 
leave the camp ; and at the famé time purged the 
army of near four thoufand malienants, whofe zeal 
for the royal caufe had led therm to attend their prince, 
and were all of them foldiers of credit and experience. 
They faid they had no need of the. affiftance of the 


ungodly, their army being 


flefli. 
Cromwell defpairing of being able to bring the 
cautious Lefley to a battle, retired to Dunbar. 
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entirely compofed of 
faints, who could not be conquered ‘by the arm. of 


‘ 
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defcend into the plain, and gather the laurels of vic- 
tory promifed their minifters by the voice of heaven: 
Cromwell could hardly believe his eyes when he firft 
perceived the Scottith camp in motion, and ventured 
to foretel; without any revelation from above, that 
the Lord -had delivered his enemies into his hand, 

The engagement began in the morning of the third 
of September, and foon became general, but the 
difpute was unequal. The Scots, though more than 
double the number of the Enelith, were fo far from 
ftanding the fhock of Cromwell’s veterans, . that they 
fuffered themfelves to be cut to pieces, almoft with- 
out refiftance. One regiment’ of Highlanders. only 
made a proper fefiftance : they were very little affect 
ed with the enthufiafim of their brethren, and did not 
rely on the miraculous interpofition of heaven for af- 


fiftance. They exerted their whole power, and. for 


fome time ftopped the career of the Englith. But 
being abandoned by their friends, they were obliged 
to fubmit to fuperior force, and leave the field of 
battle to the enemy. 

Cromwell’s . victory was complete ; upwards of 
four thoufand Scots were flain on the field of battle, 
and ten thoufand taken prifoners ; together with: alk 
their colours, arms, ammunition, tents and baggage. 


| The Englith general purfued his advantage, and took 


poffeffion of Edinburgh and Leith ; while the rem= 


| nant of the Scottish army fied to Stirling, ;The ap 


proach of winter, and an intermitting fever, with 
which he was feized, prevented Cromwell from ad- 
vancing farther into the kingdom. 
He now boldly attacked the Scottifh divines with 
their own weapons, and publifhed—feveral letters in 
which he openly defended the independent princi- 
ples; and afked them, with an. air of triumph} 
whether the Lord had not. declared againft them? 
They replied, that the Lord had only hid his: face 
for atime from Jacob; but would: foon arife to vin- 
dicate the caufe of his people. Cromwell retorted 
their arguments with great force, and was certainly 
more than a match for them in the argument. “ You 
fay,” faid this artfulleader, ‘ you have not fo learn- 
“ed Chrift, as to hang the equ.ty of your caule upom 
“events. We could with that blindnefs had. not 
“ been upon your eyes to all thofe marvellous difpen- 
fations which God hath lately wrought in England, 
But did not you folemnly appeal and pray? Did 
not we do fo tco? And ought not we and you ta 
think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of the 
great God, in this mighty and {trange appearance of 
his, inftead of lightly calling it an event? Were 
not both your and our expectations renewed from 
time to time, while we waited upon. God, to fee 
which way he would manifett himielf upon our ap- 
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Ecfley followed him, and encamped on the heights of 
of Lammermure, which.overlook that. town. The 
Englith general hoped he fhould now be able to ac- 
complifh his purpofe of forcing the Scots to leave the 
heights ; but he foon perceived, ‘that this was impof- 
fible; and that Lefley, had taken poffeffion of all the 
difficult paffes between Dunbar and Berwick. Thefe 
difcoveries almoft drove Croniwell to defpair. His 
army was in the utmoft diftrefs for want of provifions, 
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peals? And fhall we, after ali our prayers, faftings, 
tears, expectations, and folemn appeals, ‘call thefe 
mere events? The Lord pity you. Surely we 
fear, becaufe it hath been a merciful and gracious 
deliverance to us. 

* I befeech you in the bowels of Chrift, fearch; 
after the mind of the Lord in it towards you, and 
we fhall help you by our prayers, that ye may find 
it. For yet, if we know our heart at all, our 


and he was on the point of forming a refolution of 
embarking all his foot and artillery, and of breaking 
through with his horfe, the different pofts poffefted 
by the enemy in his route to Berwick.’ The madnefs 
of the Scottifh minifters prevented him from putting 
this refolution into practice; and of lofing at once 
all the honours he had acquired in fo many glorious 
campaiens. 4 

The enthufiaftical minifters in Scotland had been, 
according to their expreflion, wreftling day and night 
with the Lord in prayer, and now fancied they ‘had 
obtained the victory. Revelations, they faid, had 
been made them from heaven, that the fe€tarian and 
heretical army, together with Agag their leader, 
would be delivered into their hands. The foldiers 
catched the flame of enthufiafm, and forced their 
general, notwithftanding all his remonftrances, to 


** bowels do in Chrift yearn towards ‘the godly in; 


** Scotland.” 
Such were the triumphal expreffions of this arch- 


“hypocrite, over a fallen fanatical enemy... But ‘the 


Scottifh minifters fupported their own tenets with the: 
firongeft perfeverance. They imputed the late .de- 
feat to the manifold provocations of the king’s houfe,, 
of which they feared he had not thoroughly repented ;, 
to the fecret intrufion of malignants into the king’s 
family ; and to the leaving a moft malignant, and, 
profane guard of horfe, who being fent for to be 
purged, arrived only two days before the defeat, and 
were fuffered to fight among the godly. To fuch 
wretched evafions were thefe minifters reduced to ward 
off the blow of ridicule for their late promifes of 
victory. 

While Charles was at the head of an army in Scot. 


jand,. ae 
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ed with refpect; and all. the language of foreign 


courts, efpecially that of France and Spain, exprefled 


their deteftation of the Englith rebels and regicides. 
But in reality, thefe two courts neither withed nor 
endeavoured his reftoration. The grand duke of 
Mutcovy, at once more barbarous and more generous, 
received Colepepper as an agent from Charles, and 
fupplied him with a large fum of money.. The duke 
of Lorrain, though he had not a foot of land he 
could call his own, fupplied Charles and his family 


with confiderable fums. The prince of Orange con- 


tinued to-be his faithful and ufeful friend, and a few . 


of the German princes threw their mites into his 
treafury. The king of Denmark .affifted him to the 
utmoft of his power, but his kingdom was poor, and 
being infulted by the Swedes, he was obliged to live 
in a precarious dependence on the Dutch. Chriftina, 
queen of Sweden, who cherifhed the moft. extraordi- 
nary paffion for every thing that was extraordinary 
either in war or literature, was now fo charmed with 
the exploits of Cromwell, that the entertained.a kind 
of Platonic paffion for his perfon, and recommended 
it to her council, and ro the prince the intended for 
her fucceffor, to avail themfelves of the friendfhip of 
England. 

A.D.1651. Blake, Deane, and Popham, ftill 
continued to command the Englith fleet, which was 
now increafed to more than double its former num- 
ber; but the parliament was very uneafy that prince 
Rupert and his {quadron had found a kind reception 
in the harbours of Portugal. The truth is, the 
Portuguefe had at this time feveral.very.rich fhips 
coming from the Brazils, which they were afraid 
might be intercepted by the fleets of the Englith 
parliament. The hips under the command of prince 
Rupert therefore promifed to be of fignal fervice to 
the Portuguefe, and he had aétually been invited 
thither before he left Ireland. In his paflage, he 
loft two or three of his beft fhips in a ftorm; but he 
cook a great many rich prizes, which he fold, and 
generoufly. remitted the money to Charles... Vane, 
who refided at the court of Portugal, as agent from 
the Englith parliament, made vigorous remonftrances 
on this fubject; but they were not much regarded, 
and, at laft, the court of Portugal declared itfelf a 
fricnd to Charles. Upon this the parliament ordered 
Blake to. {ail immediately, with a ftrong fquadron, 
to the coaft of Portugal, and demand. that the fleet 
of prince Rupert fhould be given up, as they were 
nothing better than rebels and pirates, and confe- 
quently entitled neither to protection nor neutrality, 
If this was denied, Blake had inftru€tions to deftroy 
them wherever he could find them. On: his arrival 
at the mouth of the river of Lifbon, he demanded 
the fleet of prince Rupert; but the court of Portu- 
gal was fo far from complying, that the king declared 
he would fuffer no more Englith fhips to: enter his 
ports or harbours, and Blake found. himfelf in no 
condition to force his entrance. He was toon after 
joined by Popham; and the Portuguele finding 
themfelves unable to fupport the prince-any longer, 
orders were fent to him for quitting the Tagus, and 
he was fortunate enough to make his efcape. Blake 
revenged this difappointment on the king of Portu- 
gal, by taking twenty fhips of his Brazil fleet, and 
it was not without great difficulty, and making many 
fubmiffions, that he obtained a peace with the Englith 
republic. : Bs 

The dreadful defeat at Dunbar, and the ridicule 
thrown on the Scottifh minifters by Cromwell, was 
far from curing them of their fanatical madnefs. 
They had been very open in declaring, that they had 
taken up arms in defence of the covenant, not for 
the crown, and were therefore equally hated by the 
royalifts and independents. Thofe jarring difpo- 
fitions had fatal effects on the royal fervice. It was 
now fufficiently evident, that the covenanters neither 
could nor would reftore the king; and the beft offi- 
ors he had to depend upon were royalifts, who 
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land, his fervants and ambaffadors abroad were tréat-- 
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difdaining the’ meannefs: and felf-fufficiency of the 
Scotch prefbyterians, refafed to fabmit to their dif 


cipline, The marquis. of Argyle; would he have 
trufted the royalifts, might have retrieved the Jate 
defeat ; but the longer he converfed with Charles, 
the more reafon he faw to diftrutt him; and to kee 
avery watchful eye over his condué&. Charles had 
in his converfation fomething bewitchinely foft:-he 
talked to the Scots in their own language : his addrefs 
was ealy and infinuating ; his perfon beautiful; and 
his underftanding far fuperior to what Argyle ex- 
pected. ut the marquis was convinced that he 
both defpifed and hated the covenanters ; that all he 
did was from convenience or neceflity; that he was 
tinétured with arbitrary principles; and that the 
misfortunes of his family had only taught him the 
art of diffimulation, in order to re-eftablifh his power: 
Argyle could hot avail himfelf of the affiftance of 
either the epifcopal or prefbyterian royalifts: his 
bloody proceedings againft Montrofe and his friends, 
who acted under the king’s commiffion, had ftruck 
all mankind with horror.. He faw the confequences 
of his conduét, and trémbled for the event, whenever 
the king was intrufted with the powers of royalty. 
He therefore treated Charles with more condefcenfion, 
and removed feveral particulars which had rendered 
him very uneafy. 

Charles was not. ignorant of the caufes that pr 
duced this relaxation, and began to exert fome power 
with regard to his own affairs; His principal re- 
fource lay in the.affections of |his friends: for when 
the revenues of the kingdom of Scotland were ftated; 
they amounted to, no more than -feventeen thoufand 
fix hundred and ten pounds, eighteen. fhillinos and 
eight-pence fterling, to defray all the charges of his 
court.and government, This poverty was owing ‘to 
the rapacioufnefs of the Scots themfelves, who, ever 
fince, the acceffion of the Stuart family to the crowa 
of Eagland, had been in a manner quartered on the 
royal revenues, and had raifed both fortunes and 
families from what they had extortéd from the crown. 
But this was no: time for refumption ; and Charles, 
at prefent, enjoved a decent ftate, and had about hin 
the proper officers of the Scottifh court. Charles 
now ventured to propofe, at the council-board, pro- 
per perfons for commiffions in his army ; and feveral 
of the counfellors, knowing the king’s inclinations; 
refumed courage fufficient to fecond him, even with 
out applying: to Argyle for leave. At laft the royalifts 
Joining with the more moderate preibyterians, Lefle 
was charged, indirect terms, with treachery at the 
battle of Dunbar, and required by the royal council 
aflembled at Perth to deliver in to the board a cirt 
cumftantial account of his behaviour that day, 

This coalition between the proteftants and mode: 
rate prefbyterians rendered the conqueft of Scotland 
a.worl of more difficulty than Cromwell before 
imagined, confidering the complete victory he had 
obtained at Dunbar... The cattle of Edinburgh ftill 
held out. Charles -was in pofleffion of the pafs at 
Stirling, and behind him lay the mot populous and 
beft aftected counties in Scotland; while the country 
where Cromwell lay had been eaten up, andthe ing 
habitants looked upon his men as internal daemons} 
The King’s levies. were going on with great. fuccefs, 
and there was no doubt but he would foon be at the 
head of a-much ftronger army than that which had 
been defeated at Dunbar; » Thefe circumftances, and 
the increafing averfion of the country towards his 
army, gave Cromwell infinite uneafinefs, He en. 
deavoured to reconcile the people to his perfon, by 
treating them with uncommon humanity in-his 
marches. He fent a meflenger to the governor of 
Edinburgh caftle, inviting the preachers to take 
again poffeffion of their pulpits, provided they med= 
dled not with the civil affairs of the kingdom: in 
their fermons. This invitation was rejected with: 
difdain, and they treated his offers with the moft 
contumelious language. — 

In the mean time, the independent faction at Weft 
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- minfter were extremely careful. to make every fuccefs, 
either of their arms or councils, a kind of -teft for 
difcovering their enemies. They ordered a thankd{- 
giving to be obferved for the advantages gained over 
the Scots at Dunbar. ‘Many of the prefbyterians 
refuled to obferve it, and were perfecuted on that 
account with great feverity ; but they were unfortu- 


nate in their profecutions; hardly a jury could be | 
found that would bring in their verdiét, guilty. An- | 


other high court of juftice was therefore eftabltfhed 


for the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Huntingdon, | 
Cambridge, Lincoln, and the Ifle of Ely. Orders _ 
were alfo iffued, by Cromwell’s direction, for raifing | 
hew bodies of horfe and foot in every part of the 
kingdom the pay of the officers and foldiers, both | 
by fea and land, was augmented, and the greateft | 


induftry and punctuality obferved in procuring fup- 
yplies, both for the fleet and army. 

As thefe augmentations rendered it neceffary for 
the parliament to increafe the revenues of the king- 


dom, the contributions on the public were raifed to | 


one hundred thoufand pounds a month. They en- 


couraged the importation of bullion; they impofed | 


a teft, called An Engagement, upon all the people 


who lived under their government; by which they | 


«were obliged to fwear fidelity to the commonwealth, 
as conftituted without a king or houfe of lords. They 
alfo paffed feveral other aéts, all of them tending to 
encourage their friends, and terrify their enemies. 
The truth is, the prefbyterians had loft the majority 
inthe houfe. There were) however, {tilt feveral men 
of too great abilities to pay any attention to the mere 
forms of religion: thefe were republicans; ‘and 
though they hated Cromwell, they joined the inde- 
pendents, becaufe they thought thetr principles bet- 
ter adapted to the eftablifhment of a commonwealth. 

But notwithftanding thefe acquifitions gained by 
the parliament, Cromwell was ftill in a very’ indif- 
ferent ftate in Scotland. 
Charles, whofe army lay beyond the Forth, and who 
{till continued to keep poffeffion of Stirling, Crom- 
well’s men began to be fickly, he himfelf was in a 
very indifferent {tate of health, the country round 


him was a defart, and he had no.opportunity of per- 


forming any remarkable aétion, that might revive the 
drooping courage of his foldiers. Charles and the 
royalifts had now attained a great afcendency in Scot- 
land, and he had been crowned at Scone, with as 
much magnificence as the temper of the times and 
the impoverithed ftate of the revenues would admit. 
‘Phe marquis of Argyle ftill thewed great refpect to 
his perfon, and had affifted at his coronation, where 
the king was obliged aeain to take the covenant, and 
to liften to many long fpeeches and prayers from the 
pulpit. The duke of Hamilton was, however, now 
admitted to court; and both the parliament and 
general affembly declared, that in a time of fuch 
imminent danger, there fhould be no exception of 
perfons. This gave encouragement to the royalitts, 
who now flocked from all quarters to the Englifh 
ftandard. The duke of Hamilton commanded under 
Charles, Lefley was lieutenant-general, Middleton 
major-general of the horfe, and Mafley general of 
the Englifh. 

Phe royal army ftillincreafing, Cromwell ordered 
colonel Overton to crofs the Forth, at the head of 
fixteen hundred foot, and three hundred horfe: thefe 
were followed by major-general Lambert, and colonel 
Okey, with another body of fifteen hundred foot, 
and eight hundred horfe; while he himfelf marched 
towards Surling, in order either to bring the Scots to 
a battle, or force them to divide their army. But 


when he came in fight of the Scottifh camp, he | 


7 


found it too f 
too cautious to be drawn from their poft. 

While both the main armies lay thus in fight of 
each other, an engagement happened in Fife between 
the forces that had paffed the Forth under Lambert, 
and a ftrong detachment of the royalifts, greatly to 
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He was unable to attack | 


trong to be attacked, and their officers | 
| proach, were not prepared to join him. This mea- 
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the difadvantage of the latter, five of their regiments 


ef foot, and thefame number of horfe, being cut to 
pieces, and fifteen hundred taken prifoners. Crom- 
well had forefeen great advantages from Lambert’s 
paffing the Forth: it was, indeed, one of the moft 
matterly aétions he ever performed; for he had im- 
perceptibly ftrengthened Lambert’s party to feven 
thoufand men, by which he not only fecured all the 
pafics on the Forth, but put himfclf between the 
king and the northern provinces, on which the 
royalifts chiefly depended. 

Charles had now no choice, but that of fighting 
Cromwell, or marching into England. The army 
of the parliament had been weakened greatly by 
detachments ; but the mouths of the violent cove- 
nanting preachers, fince the defeat at Fife, were 
opened again{t Charles and all his adherents, whom 
they accufed of being the authors of that dreadful 
misfortune. Charles therefore thought proper to 
march into England, where he hoped to be ftrongly 
fupported by the friends to monarchy, who were. 
ftill very numerous. 

The march of the royal army left Cromwell, as it 
were, mafter of Scotland, and accordingly his con- 
quefts in that kingdom were rapid and important. 
He made himfelf mafter of Perth, with all the ad- 


j| jacent country, and detached Lambert to hang on 


the rear of the king’s army. But he thought the 
march of the royalifts into Engtand of too much 
importance to truft the management of the war to 
any but himfelf; and accordingly, leaving general 
Monk to command in Scotland, he began his march 
in purfuit of the king, at the head of the main body 
of his army, 

The beft officers about Charles entertained very 
melancholy prefages of the confequences that would 
probably attend this march; and, from an excellent 
letter wrote by the duke of Hamilton to his niece, 
it appears to have been confidered as a defperate ftep, 
and that the royalifts daily deferted from the army. 


| But the prefbyterian party at Weftminfter either 


confidered, or affected to confider, this matter in a 
very different light. The conduét of Cromwell was 
blamed; he was accufed of forcing an enemy into 
the bowels of England, and of having trifled away 
his advantages in Scotland, till it was too late to 
retrieve them. Cromwell paid little regard to thefe 
calumnies ; he left his aétions to fpeak for them- 
felves. His abfence, however, gave fome advantage 


| to his enemies ; and they made great intereft to fave 
Love, a prefbyterian preacher,” who had for fome 


time continued under fentence of death for being . 
engaged in the fervice of the king. But Cromwell, 
who well knew that one inftance of feverity would 
have more effe& upon the prefbyterians than twenty 
of lenity, refufed their requeft, and Love was ac- 
cordingly executed, This feverity increafed the 
hatred of the prefbyterians againft ‘Cromwell, and 
feveral warm fpeeches were made againft him in par- 
lament, for fuffering the royal army to enter England, 
Ignorant of the effeét thefe prepofieffions might have 
on the parliament, Cromwell, in his letters, very 
freely owned, that he had fuffered the king to march 
into England, from a perfuafion, that if the parlia- 
ment did their parts in defending the moft tenable 
pafies, his whole army muft be ruined, whereas a 
winter campaign in Scotland might have ruined that 
of the parliament. 

The king, who expeéted great reinforcements on 
his entering England, found himfelf greatly difap- 
pointed. ‘Terrified at fo dangerous an enterprize, 
the Scots loft their ufual courage, and deferted in 
great numbers; while the Englith prefbyterians, 
haying received no intelligence of the king’s ap- 


fure was full as unexpected to the. royalifts; nor 
were they very defirous of joining the royal ftandard, 
as the Scottifh minifters, even in this defperate ex- 


“tremity, had iffued orders not to admit any who 


- refufed 


refufed to take the covenant, - The earl of Derby 


had exerted all his intereft to raife troops for the 
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king’s fervice; but before he was in a condition to 


march, his recruits were difperfed by a party of the 
parliamentary forces, fo that when Charles reached 
Worcefter, he found his army was not more nume- 
rous than when hebegan his march for England. 
Cromwell followed the king with the utmoft expe- 
‘dition; and being joined by the militia of the dif- 
ferent counties through which he paffed, he invefted 
Worcefter with an army of forty thoufand men. 
On the third of September, he attacked the royalifts, 
and the engagement foon became general, and very 
bloody. Charles led on his men in perfon, with an 
intrepidity which amazed even Cromwell himfelf; 
while the Scottifh infantry behaved fo gallantly, that 
they obliterated the mean opinion that ufurper had 
always entertained of their courage. By this time 
Cromwell had brought up fome field-pieces, to make 
good the paffes he had gained; but thefe were at- 
tacked with fo much impetuofity by the duke of 
Hamilton’s regiment, that the artillery was, for fome 
time, in the power of the royalifts. Charles endea- 
voured to improve this advantage, and charged, at 
the head of fome of his battalions, with fo much 
fpirit, that Cromwell was obliged to bring tp his 
veterans, whom he had hitherto ipared. The difpute 
was now no longer equal; for Lefley, the Scottith 
general, remained in the city with his horfe, as if 
they had been unconcerned fpectators of the engage- 
ment. “The parliamentary army now made a general 
attack on all the pofts of the royalifts, and were 
every where fuccefsful. The brave duke of Hamilton 
was mortally wounded. General Mafiey was alfo 
wounded, and taken prifoner. Charles, however, 
ftill made a noble defence : he had two horfes killed 
under him, but he was always foremoft in every poft 
of danger. Had Lefley done his duty, Cromwell 
mult have purchafed his victory very dear; but he 


“continued totally inactive, notwithftanding the dread- 


ful carnage of his countrymen. The king made 


_ another effort to lead his broken troops to the charge, 


- could prevail. 


but neither his actions, his words, nor his pretence, 
The tide of victory became irre- 
fiftible; and Cromwell entered Worcefter fword in 
hand; nor could Charles prevail on the Scottith 
cavalry, who were {till unbroken, to make one 
attempt to retrieve the fortune of the day. The 
king muft now have fallen into the enemy’s hand, 
had not the brave colonel Drummond, and a few 
battalions of foot, ftopped the victors at Sudbury- 
gate, while Charles made his efcape through the gate 
of St. Martin’s in the dufk of the evening. He 


was attended by the duke of Buckingham, the earls 


of Shrewfbury, Cleveland and Derby, and about 
fixty horfe. This defeat was fatal to the Scottifh 
army, the greater number being either killed or 
taken prifoners ; and many of the parties that efcaped 
were put to death by the country people. 

Diftrefs is a powerful advocate for fallen majefty ; 
and’ the lofs which Charles fuftained by this total 
defeat was amply compenfated by the pity, the love, 


‘the efteem, and’ the tendernefs which now touched 


the hearts of the people. The Engiifh feemed to be 
afhamed of their own triumphs; and fome who had 
been remarkably forward in oppofing his progreds, 
were now the firft in commiferating his mistortunes. 
His unmerited fufferings, his courage, his‘conftancy, 
were the general topics of difcourfe , while his efcapes 
from the unremitted vigilance of his inveterate ene- 
mies, were confidered as fo many miracuious imdica- 
tions that he was deftined to fway the fceptre of 
England. ! 

It could not be expected that Charles, attended by 
fo many of his friends, could ever efcape from his 
purfuers; and it was therefore thought prudent that 
the kihg fhould feek for that protection alone which 
was defpaired of with his companions. On their 
atrival at Kidderminfter, the king, purfuant to the 
advice of the earl of Derby, retired to Bofcobel, a 
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lone houfe on the borders of Staffordfhire, inhabited 
by one Penderell, a farmer. ‘This man was an un- 
fhaken friend to the royal party; and though death 
was denounced again{t all who concealed the king; 
and a large reward promifed to any who fhould betray 
him, Penderell preferved an incorruptible integrity. 
Fe had, indeed, a dignity of fentiment. far fuperior 
to his condition; and was more pleafed with having 
it in his power to conceal his royal mafter, than to 
have enjoyed all the advantages Cromwell was able to 
beftow. He had four brothers equally loyal with 
himfelf, and thefe all joined in affifting their diftteffed 
fovereign, The king was cloathed in the drefs of a 
peafant, and carried into the woods with a bill in his 
hand, where they pretended to be employed in mak- 
ing faggots. Colonel Carelefs only, of all his attend- 
ants, was now his companion, except the five faith- 
ful“Penderells. He fometimes lay on ftraw in. the 
houfe, and fometimes in the felds. But even this 
manner of life was expofed to the utmoft danger: 
Two ftrangers continuing fome time at Bofcobel, 
could not be concealed from the fervants, and parties 
of the parliament’s army were difperfed all over the 
neighbourhood, in fearch of his majefty. It was 
therefore thought prudent that. the king and Carelefs 
fhould continue conftantly in the woods; and, for 
the better fecurity, they mounted upon a large oak; 
the leaves and branches of which fhelrered them from 
the fight of the enemy. While they continued in 
this retreat, they faw feveral foldiers pafs by in featch, 
of the king; and fome of them exprefled, in their 
hearing, their earneft defire of feizing him. . This; 
treé was, for many years after, held in great venera- 
tion, and, for having concealed his majelty from the 
fight of his enemies, was called, The Royal Oak. 

But notwithftanding all their precautions, it was 
found impoffible to conceal the king any longer at 
Bofcobel; and it was propofed by lord Wilmot,. who 
had now joined him, to repair to the houfe of Mr. 
Whitegrave, a catholic gentleman, who lived at 
fome diftance from Bofcobel, and where lord V&ilmot 
had, before he joined his royal mafter, been concealed. 
They accordingly pafied thither with the five Pen- 
derélls, and mét with a very kind reception, During 
the whole time, the parliament’s officers were very 
affiduous in their inguiries after all ftrangers that 
wereé lately arrived in ‘thele parts; and, perhaps, all 
the fidelity of his friends would not have been fufi- 
cient to have faved him, had not the houfes, whither 
hé retired, generally belonged to Roman catholics, 
and contained {everal fecret hiding-places in:the walls 
and wainfcot, where they concealed their perfecuted 
ptiefts, when their houfes were fearched by the offi- 
cérs of juitice, 

Colonel Lane, a zealous loyalift; who refided at 
Bentley, not many miles diftant from Whitegraye’s 
houle, was now made acquainted. with the. king’s 
diftrefs, and the neceffary precautions were taken for 
carrying him thither. But his majefty’s feet were fo 
hurt by walking about in heavy boots, or country- 
men’s fhoes, which‘did not fit him, that he was 
forced to mount on horfeback ;-and in this manner 
he. travelled to Bentley, {till attended by the five 
Penderells, his faithful companions. Afcer fome 
confultation, it was refolved that the king fhould 
repair to Briftol, where it was hoped a {hip might be 
found-to carry him over to the continent: and, in 
order to prevent any difcovery being made during 
the journey, it was propofed to make ufe of a pals 
that had been procured for Mrs. Jane Lane, the. 
colonel’s fitter, for herfelf and fervant to vifit Mrs. 
Norton, a near relation, who lived within three miles 
of Briftol. Charles was accordingly dreffed in the 
habit of a fervant, and rode. before the lady, lord 
Wilmot, with a hawk on his hand, paffing for a 
{tranger who had joined them by accident. 

Nothing remarkable happened during their jour- 
ney; but on their arrival at Norton’s houfe, Mrs, 
Lane. pretended that her fervant had been taken ill on 
the road, and defired that he might have a private 
room, 
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room, where he might be quiet. In this chamber 
Charles kept himfelf concealed; but he was known 
by one Pope, the butler, at his firit entering the 
houfe. He, however, prudently concealed the dif 
covery, but took the firft opportunity of throwing. 
himfelf on his knees before the king, and praying for 
his life arid prefervation. Charles was greatly alarmed 
at this incident;. but made the butler promufe that he 
would keep’ the fecret inviolably, and he fcrupuloufly 
performed the engagement. i, 

After continuing fome days at Norton’s houfe, they 
were informed that no fhip was expected to fail from 
Briftol either to France or Spain in lefs than a month. 
This rendered their fcheme abortive; and it was 
agreed that the king fhould intruft his perfon to 
colonel Windham of Dorfetfhire, a gentleman who 
had always been a zealous partizan of the royal fa- 
mily. Before he received the king, Windham afked 
leave to intruft the fecret to his mother, his wife, and 
four fervants, on whofe fidelity he could depend ; 
and not one of them proved wanting either in honour 
or difcretion. Here the king continued nineteen days, 
and all his friends in every part of Europe were held 
in the moft anxious fufpence with regard to his fafety. 
It was indeed generally imagined that he was dead, 
and this notion prevailing f{trongly among his ene- 
mies; operated greatly in his favour, by relaxing 
their diligence, After leaving Windhatn’s houfe. he 
repaired to Charmiouth, where he was in the utmoft 
danger of being difcovered by the fagacity of a 
blackfmith, who declared that the horfe on which his 
majefty rode had been fhod in the north, and not, as 
the pretended, in the weft of England. This intelli- 
gence of the fmith rendered it neceffary for Charles 
to leave the place immediately; and he was fortu- 
nate enough to reach Windham’s houfe, before the 
neighbourhood was informed of the difcovery. 

“It was now determined that he fhould ’pafs into 
Suféx,; where it was hoped a veffel might be found to 
carry him over to the continent. He accordingly 
went to Hale near Salifbury, and thence to Bright- 
helm{tone, where he continued till a fhip could be 
provided for his paflage, This was at laft accom- 
plifhed, and on the fifteenth of Oétober he embark- 
ed in a fimall veffek at Shoreham, and was landed at 
Fefchamp, in Normandy, after having been conceal- 
ed no lefs than two and forty days in England, His 
efcape was truly wonderful, fome of the royalifts 
have termed it miraculous. But the moft extraordi- 
nary part of the whole is, the inviolable attachment 
which all, who either difcovered him, or to whom he 
difcovered himfelf, expreffed for his perfon. Tho’ 
no lefs than forty perfons of both fexes were intrufted 
with the fecret, and though every method was ufed 
by Cromwell for difcovering where he was concealed, 
yet not one of them ever wavered in their affection, 
though their vanity fometimes got fo much the better 
of their loyalty, that all his party in the neighbour- 
hood knew the houfe where he was fheltered, 

The fuccefs of Monk in Scotland completed the 
deftruétion of the royal party, and rendered the 


triumph of the parliament complete, He took the- 


ftrong caftle of Stirling, where he found forty pieces 
of cannon, five thoufand ftands of arms, the regalia 
and records of Scotland, and other rich booty. He 
afterwards furprized and made prifoners the earls of 
Leven and Crawford, with the principal nobility and 
gentry, whom he either knew or fuppofed to be ene- 
mies to the Englifh parliament. He ftormed Dun- 
dee, and put the governor and garrifon to the fword. 
The plunder of this. town was very confiderable, 
Whitlock fays the common foldiers had five hundred 
pounds to their fhare; fifty fail of fhips were taken 
in the harbour, and thirty pieces of ordnance in the 
town. All the Lowlands of Scotland new fyb. 
mitted ; but the Highlands, where. the braveft and 
mott warlike part of the inhabitants refided, ftill fup- 
orted themfelves under two rival chiefs, the marquis 
of Huntley and Argyle, 
This fuccefs in Scotland added to the yitory 
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Cromwell had gained at Worcefter, rendered him ab- 
folutely mafter of the kingdom, He called the de- 
ftruction of the royal army at Worcefter, his 
“* crowning mercy ;” and was fo elated with his fuc- 
cefs in that decifive battle; that he intended to have 
conferred the honour of knighthood on two of his 
generals, Lambert and Fleetwood, in the field: and 
it was not without great difficulty that his friends 
diffuaded him from exercifing that a& of legal autho- 
rity. His power and ambition were both too great 
to brook fubmiffion to the empty name of a republic, 
which fubfifted merely by his infuence, and was. 
fupported by his victories. According to Whitlock, 
he now communicated to his moft® intimate friends 
the views he had formed on the crown itfelf; and 
exprefied a defire of affuming the regal power, which” 
he had fo long and fo effetually lahoured to abolith. 
He well knew that the members in parliament, who 
at prefent governed the nation, were defpifed by the 
people, and their views too much confined to qualify 
them for legiflators. Their whole attention was en- 
groffed by felfith aims and fanatical bigotry. Their 
rigid aufterity was carried to the greateft height; and 
they had hardly made any progrefs in the important 
work of fixing a new plan of government, and fer- 
tling ajufter model of reprefentation. 

Alf thele particulars wére favourable to Crom- 
well’ fcheme of power; the army was at his devo- 
tion, and he had no competitor in authority. The 
only perfon that feemed capable of making any oppo- 
fition to his ambitious fcheme was Ireton, who com- 
manded the troops in Ireland, but he foon aiter died 
of the plague, and left Cromwell at full liberty. to 
profecute the plan he had formed. ~ Ireton was fa- 
mous for his vigilance, induftry, capacity, and even. 
for the ftriét execution of juftice in that unlimited 
command he poffeffed inIreland. He was obferved 
to be inflexible in all his purpofes; and it was be- 
lieved by many, that he was animated with a fincere 
and paffionate love of liberty, and could never have 
been induced, by any motive whatever, to fubmit to 
the fmalleft appearance of regal government. 

A.D. 1652. No farther oppofition being appre- 
hended either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, the 
parliament turned their thoughts towards the affairs 
of the continent ; and the Dutch were the fr who 
felt the vigour of their arms. The ftates had obferved 
an exact neutrality with regard to the civil wars of 
England, during the life of Frederic Henry, prince 
of Orange; but after his death, when his fon Wil- 
ham, who married an Englifh princefs, fuccceded him _ 
in power, they were acculed of betraying an invete- 
rate prejudice againft the Englifh parliament, and of 
aflifting the royal party. After the death of William, . 
which was attended with the depreffion of his party, 
it was hoped that,a kind of a coalition might be ef- 
fected between the two republics, and St. John, lord 
chief-juftice, was fent to the Hague for that purpofe, . 
But» he foon perceived that the ftates entertained a. 
contemptible idea of a government whofe meafures 
were fo obnoxious to the people. They offered indeed 
to renew the former alliances with England, but re- 
fufed any nearer connedion, Difgaited with this 
refufal, and incenfed at many affronts offered him 
with impunity, the haughty. St. John returned to 
England, and exerted all his intereft to excite a war 
between the two republics, 

St. John, who had a great afcendency over Crom- 
well, foon accomplifhed his defigns. He reprefented 
to the parliament, that the Dutch fought. nothing fo 
much, as to difpute with England the government of 
the feas; that in all their papers they mentioned 
Charles IT. which was a tacit recognition of his aus 
thority ; that in all their profeffions they. were infin- 
cere, and that it was neceffary for the Englih to 
deprefs thofe, whofe friend{hip they could not gain, . 
Thefe reprefentations had the defired effect, and under 
pretence of providing for the intereft of commerce, 


‘the parliament embraced fuch meafures as they knew. 


would fufficiently difguft the lates, They formed the 
' famous 


. 
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George Afcue received a commiffion independent of 
‘that of Blake, and foon after deftroyed about thirty 
“fail of the St. Ube’s fleet ; while Blake, in lefs than 
‘a month fent upwards of forty fail of rich prizes into, 
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famous act of navigation; which prohibited all-na- | 
tions from. importing into: England in their own bot-. 
toms, any commodity not the growth and manufaéture- 
of their own country. .Though the-terms in which: 
this ftatute was conceived were general, yet the Dutch 


. 


were principally injured 5 becaufe their ‘country pro- 
duced few commodities, and they fubfifted. chiefly.on 
being the general factors and carriers of the world. 
Several merchants complaining of injuries. they pre- 


tended to.have received, obtained letters: of -reprizal. 
again{t the ftates, and about eighty of their mer-. 


chant fhips were taken. . About thirty years: before 
the, Dutch had pra¢tifed the moft horrid cruelties on 
the Englifh merchants in Amboyna; thefe were now 
complained of, and even fatisfaétion demanded, - 
Alarmed at thefe proceedings which indicated an 


approaching rupture, the ftates fent ambaffadors to, 
London. in order to renew, if poffible, the treaty of; 
alliance that had been broken off by the abrupt de- | 


partureof Sct. John. They reprefented that famous 


republican as a .perfon whom it was impofible to- 


pleafe, and that they either-granted, or, were willing 
to grant every thing that he afked, But the parlia- 
ment believed St. John rather than the Dutch, and 


all the preparations for an approaching war were | 


made with great vigour and alacrity. 


. Soon after an Englifh man of war falline in with 


a fleet of Dutch fifhermen, demanded the uufual ac- 


knowledgement. This being refufed. the captain 
funk one of the Dutch veffels. with-all her crew. 
All negotiations were now fufpended. The Dutch 
following the example of the Englifh in iffuing let- 
ters. of reprizal, and in a few days appeared before 
Portfmouth with a fleet of forty-five fail. The En- 
glith marine was not immediately in a condition to 
refent this infult, but their motions were watched by 
commodore. Brown ‘till. Blake’s {quadron.,.was in a 
condition of mecting them on the open fea, . This 
required no great length of time; {uch difpatch was 
wfed in the different departments, that. in lefs than 
fix weeks Blake was failed with a confiderable fleet. 
About the middle of May; he difcovered the Dutch 


fquadron commanded by their celebrated admiral | 


Van Tromp, and immediately made a fignal for his 
paying refpect to the Englifh flag, The fignal being 
_difregarded, Blake, though his fquadron confifted 
only of twenty-fix fhips, formed the line of battle, 
and advanced towards the enemy. Before he came 
within gun fhot he was joined by eight fhips, and 
{oon after the a¢tion began with great fury, and lafted 
till night put an end to the battle. Blake’s fhip be- 
ing confiderably a-head of the reft, was expofed, for 
fome time, to the whole, fire of the enemy, but his 
other fhips coming up the attention of the Dutch 
was divided. One of the Dutch fhips was taken, 
and another funk by the Englifh, who loft only fifteen 
men in the engagement, The next morning the 
Dutch fieet was perceived: at four leagues diltance, 
fteering towards the coaft of France. The truth is, 
neither of the admirals were defirous of renewing the 
engagement, as they had received no orders to fight 

- but in cafe of neceffity. 
The Dutch pretended that Van Tromp had exceed- 
ed his commiffion, and that he had been forced 
upon the Englith coaft by ftrefs of weather. _ But 
the Englith parliament affected to difbelieve their moft 
folemn aflurances, and voted a letter.of thanks to 
‘Blake for his. behaviour, Cromwell himfelf repaired 
to Dover to encourage Blake arid the feamen to do 


their dury, and to affure them that they fhould want, 


_for nothing. 


The Dutch foon perceived they had been miftaken | 


in the notions they had formed with regard to the 
., Englifh commonwealth ; and Paw, their ambaffador 
"extraordinary at London, received orders to exert all 
his power; for putting a ftop to hoftilities ; but all 

his endeavours were in vain. The parliament indeed 
behaved with politenefs both towards Paw and his 
matters ; but at.the fame time redoubled their appli- 
_€ations to .increafe the power, of their navy. Sir 


< 
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the Thames. He now ftood to the northward,.in order 
to affert the right of his country to the Britifh fifhe- 
ry. . This fervice.he nobly performed ;;he took their 


r whole convoy of twelve. men of war, one only ex- 


‘cepted that was. fortunate, enough to efcape. He 
might alfo have deftroyed.all their . fifhing veffels,but 
fuffered them to continue their occupation on their 
prtomifing never. to return to the Englifh coaft with-, 
out leave, and on their payingsthe tenth herring... 


_ This expedition of Blake, though attended with. 


|| the -greateft fuccefs, had nearly. proved fatal to, the’ 


fquadron of Sir George Afcue, who was left in the; 
Downs. For Van Tromp, whofe fleet wasifar fupe- 
rior to that of Afcue, was then at fea, and attempted 


to take advantage of Blake’s abfence. | He.ftood ac- 


cordingly towards, the Englifh coafts, but was over- 


taken by fo dreadful a ftorm, that he was obliged to 
return to Holland to repair the damages his fhips, had 


-received.. His fleet was. now increafed to one hun- 


dred and fifty fail, and, his appearance, was fo formi- 
dable,’ that..1t was thought neceffary to erect.a-plat- 
form and mount it with cannon; between Deal and 
Sandown-caftle, and to line the fhore with militia, 
Afcue lay as near as poffible to the ftrand, but his 
whole fquadron, which confifted only of fifteen fhips, 
mutt, have been deftroyed had not the wind immedi- 
ately changed, and prevented the Dutch from reach- 
ing the Einglifh fhore; and the Dutch. merchant fhips 
being impatient for a convoy to the northward, Van 
Tromp took them under his protection, hoping he 
fhould be fortunate enough to meet with Blake in the 
north fea.. He was, however, difappointed, but great- 
ly diftreffed. the.Englifh. trade to. Neweaftle, while 
Blake took two of the Dutch Eaft-India fhips. . The 
weather proving extremely tempeftuous, Tromp found 
it impoffible to keep the fea, and. accordingly returned 
once more to Holland with no more than forty fhips, 


| fome, being lott, and the remainder not arriving in 


the Texel till fome weeks after. 5. deus pen) bas 
. In. the mean time ,Afcue fent fome of his fhips.to. 
convoy home a rich Eaft India fleet, while he him{elf 
cruifed between Doyer and Calais, where he took 
ten tlemith fhips, and forced twenty to run.a-fhore. 
The, famous de, Ruyter was now appointed to com- 
mand.a fquadron of about fifty Dutch men of war, 
and fent,to convoy. home a large, fleet of merchant- 
then, Afcue, whofe fquadron amounted only to 
thirty-eight fhips, fell in with this conyoy.on the 
fixteenth of Auguit, and though his force was fo far 
unequal, he attacked de Ruyter, and deftroyed feve- 
ral of the Dutch fhips: but fome of his captains 
not feconding the attack of their leaders; he was 
obliged to abandon the enterprize, after the fight 
had continued with the utmoft fury near four hours. 
Captain Péck, who acted as rear-admiral was mortally 
wounded, and moft of the fhips that charged the ene; 
my were greatly fhattered. Afcue, however, renewed 
the attack in the morning, but with no better tucceis. 
He made another, attempt on the.third day, but his 


fhips were now fo fhattered in their rigeing that he 


was again obliged to defift, and return to Plymouth to 
refit, and the, Dutch continued their courie to Hol- 
land. - 1 aed 
The jealoufy. which always attends a true republi- 
can fpirit appeared eminently on this ocafion. Aicue 
had done the public more eminent. fervices at fea, 
than even Blake himfelf had hitherto performed ; but 
he had aéted as a true Englihman ; and when he re- 
duced Barbadoes under the government of, the com- 
monwealth, he granted fuch advantageous terms to 
lord Willoughby, colonel Waldrone; and other roy- 
alifts in that ifland, that the council of ftate {nfpected 
his ‘principles. And notwithitanding his emient 
fervices, he was now laid afide. . He was, however, 
prefented with three hundred pounds in money, and 
three hundred pounds a year landed eftate in Ireland. 
vith gall 5 e Dhe.! 
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The Englith parliament, though they parted with 
this able officer; were not ignorant that the Dutch 
were folliciting all the princes in’ Europe to join 
them againft the Englifh, At the fame time, they 
knew the. Dutch had above an hundred fail of fhips 
ready for thé fea, arid reafon to think ‘the French 
would foon affift them; yet the imperious parliament 
would hearken to no reafons for putting an end to 
holtilities. Elated with the numerous fucceffes they 
had obtained over their domeftic enemies, they were 
perfuaded that nething could ftand’ before their vie- 
torious arms. Blake, who was now returned from 
the north, carried his fleet into different harbours to 
refit; and as foon as every thing could be got ready, 
he was ordered to put to fea, and take or deftroy all 
thé Dutch or French veffels he met with in his cruize, 
- The whole naval power of the Dutch was now at 
fea, ‘ander the command of dé Wit and de Ruyter, 
and Blake did all if his power to bring them to a 
décifive engagement.’ But the Dutch admirals hav- 
ing a rich fleet of merchantmen under their convoys 
avoided a battle, which they knew muft be fatal to 
fome of their fhips. They had, however, no fooner 
fecured their convoy, than they ftood towards the 
Englith, drawn up in a line of battle.” Blake, though 
his fleet was greatly inferior in number to that of 
the enemy, advanced to engage them. He divided 
his fhips into three {quadrons; the firft commanded 
by himielf, in the Sovereign, the largeft fhip in the 
Englifh navy; the fecond by Penn, and the third 
by Bourn, He began the battle himfelf; but there 
being a fand-bank between the two fleets, the Sove- 


reign, the Refolution, and the St. Andrew, all firft | 


rates, {truck upon the fhoal. ‘Perfuiaded thar thefe 
three fhips were now rendered unferviceable, the 
Dutch admirals ftood farther off to fea, in order to 
bring on a clofer engagement. The three ats got 
off the fand with very little damage, and a furious 
battle enfued, The largeft fhip in the Dutch fleet, 
followed by two more, bore down upon the Sove- 
reign, on board of which Blake’s fag was hoifted, 
and attacked her with the utmoft fury. But they 
had foon eaufe to repent of their temerity. The frit 
broadfide of the Sovereign fent the headmoft fhip to 
the bottom ; and the others, intimidated by the dread- 
ful incident, retreated back to their fleet. Night at 
laft put an end to the engagement, but not before the 
Dutch “vear-admiral was taken. 
advantage of the night to bear away from the Eng- 
lifh, whofe fhips were fo fhattered in their rigging, 
that they could not follow him. 

. The fame fuccefs did not attend the Englith in the 
Mediterranean, where commodore Badily was fta- 
tioned, with a fimall {quadron, to protect the Enelifh 
trade. Van Galen, the Dutch admiral, who was 
much fuperior in force, defeated him , but he pur- 
chafed the victory with the lof$ of his life. Badily 
retired under the cannon of Porto Longone, where 
his fhips were protected by the governor. 

Sea-fights are-hardly ever fo decifive, as to difable 
the vanquifhed from being, in a fhort time, in a con- 
dition to face the victors. Van Tromp failed with 
a fleet fufficiently numerous to recover the honour 
the Dutch had loft in the late engagement. It ¢on- 
fifted of one hundred and ten fail of men of war, 
befides feventeen which joined him, a few days after, 
from Zealand. It feems as if the Englith had placed 
too much confidence in the divifions among the ftates, 
with regard to Van Tromp, who had been laid afide 
fince his engagement with Blake, and-it was thought 
would not be any more employed during the war, 


and that it would. be impoffible for the Dutch to fit. 


out a fleet of amy great ftrength that feafon. In 


confequence of this opinion, Blake had detached’ 


twenty fail of his fhips to convoy the colliers from 
Newcaftle ; twelve were laid up at Plymouth, and 
fifteen fent up the river Medway to refit. The 
admiral had, therefore, only thirty-feven fail of fhips 
with him. in the Downs when Tromp appeared in 
the Englith channel, Hg. had under his convoy 
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| ftruction of their whole fleet. 


De Wit took the | 


‘which was not till fome time after, 
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three, fome fay five, hundred fail of merchantmen. 
But he had no. fooner conduéted them to a place ‘of 


fafety, than he ftood direétly for the Downs, with a. 


fleet of eighty fail of men of war. Blake perceived 
the Dutch admiral advancing towards him in the 


| morning of the twenty-ninth of November; and’ 


though his fquadron was fo far inferior to that of 


| the enemy, he determined. not to refufe the engage- 


ment, The fight accordingly began about eleven in 


| the morning, and lafted: till. fix in the evening, but 


with infinite difadvantage to the Englith. The ereat 
force of the engagement fell upon Blake’s own fhip, 
the Triumph, and two others, the Victory and the. 
Vanguard, which were attacked by twenty of the 
Dutch fhips, and fought them all for a confiderable 
time before any other fhips could come to their affift- 
ance. Towards the evening, the Garland, com- 
manded by captain Batton, and the Bonadventure, 
commanded by captain Hookfton, attacked Van 


Fromp’s own fhip, and would have taken her, had’ 


not feveral of the Dutch fleet come to her affiftance. 
They, however, paid dear for their temerity ; they 
were both killed, and their fhips taken. Blake, 
defirous of faving thefe two fhips, puthed forward, 


and by that means brought himfelf into fo defperate 
| a fituation, that it was with the utmoft difficulty he 


was faved by the affiftance of the Vanouard and the 
Sapphire, Fortunately for the Enghfh, night foon 
after put an end to the engagement: two hours 
longer of ‘day-light would have proved the -de- 
Blake retired firft to 
Dover, and then to the. mouth of the Thames, hav- 
ing loft, befides the two fhips already mentioned, 
the Hercules, and two merchantmen. Blake himfelf 
was dangeroufly wounded ; and a great number of 
his men, and feveral of his officers, killed. Tromp. 
was fo elated with this victory, that he fixed a broom 
at his main-top-maft-head, intimating, that he in- 
tended to fweep the fea entirely of all Engtith veffels, 

A.D. 1653. This defeat only tended to animate 
the Englifh to wipe off the diferace. The utmof 
efforts were made to fit outa fleet fufficient to recover 
the lofiés fuftained in the late engagement. Among 
other encoufagements, the pay of the feamen was. 
increafed , a larger fhare of the prizes taken from 
the enemy was allotted them; and Monk, at Blake’s 
particular requeft, was fent for from Scotland to 
affift him in the command. The true reafon for 
this feems to have been the death of Popham, who 


was buried with a profufion of honours, and the. 


neceflity of having a land officer on board the fleet 
to command the foldiers in time of a€tion, but with- 
out any feparate command at other times. So much 
expediton was ufed, that by the eleventh of Febru- 
ary, Blake was at fea, with a fleet of fixty fail of 
men of war. Several of his fhips were new, and 
all of them much better manned than before. That 
nothing might be wanting to encourage the feamen 
and foldiers, hofpitals for the reception of their fick 
and wounded were erected all along the coafts; and 


| Blake’s fleet was fo ftationed off Portland, that 


Tromp, who had above one hundred and fifty mer- 
chantmen under his convoy, could not avoid an en- 
gagement on the eighteenth of February. 

The fight was begun about eight in the morning, 
by Blake, in the Triumph, feconded with about 
twelve other fhips; among which was the Fairfax, 
commanded by captain Lawfon, and the Vanguard, 
by captain Mildmay. The impetuous courage of 
Blake had its ufual confequence ; it expofed him to 
the moft imminent danger: for this {mall {quadron 
bore the whole fire and fury of the Dutch till the 
reft of the fleet could come up to their affiftance, 
This battle far 
exceeded all that had been hitherto fought between 
the two republics. Amazed and confounded with 
the ftrength, the order, and’the difcipline_of the 


| Englifh, the Dutch exerted all their force to deftroy 


Blake’s fleet ; while Blake, ftung with’ his’ late mif- 


} fortune, collected all his force to be revenged on the 
ik 5b Dutch. 
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Dutch. The fea was covered with wrecks, and the 


fire from the fhips fo quick and violent, that; for | 


fome time, there was a dead calm. In the mean time, 
the fury .of the combatants was aftonithine . ‘they 
bore down cloie to one another, and received the 
whole of every broadfide: i: feemed as if the difpute 
had not been victory, but which fhould firtt o0 to the 
bottom. The Triumph bore the whole fury of this 
dreadful fire; ‘and muft have been either funk or 
taken, had fhe not been relieved by Lawfon. Blake 
was wounded in the thigh, Mildmay in thé Van- 
guard, and Ballin the Triumph, were Killed. The 
admiral’s fecretary was killed by his fide: The Prof 
perous, a forty-four gun thip, was boarded by the 
Dutch, but faved by the Merlin frigate, The Afitt- 
ance and the Advice were both difabled, and obliged 
to puc into Portfmouth. The Faitfax loft a hundred 
men, the Triumph as many; and captain Batten, in 
the Sampfon, after finking one of the enemy’s hips, 
found it impoffible to keep, his own above water; and 
was obliged to go, with his crew, on board other 
fhips.. But this was far from being equal to the lofs 
fultained by the Dutch. Three days was the battle 
continued, with the utmoft rage and obitinacy ; and 
Blake, who was victor, obtained not more honour 
than Tromp, who was vanquifhed. He made fo 
fkilful a retreat, that he faved the greater, part of his 
convoy, which was very large, thirty only. of his 
merchantmen falling into the hands of the Englihh. 
He, however, loft eleven thips of war, had two thou- 
fand men killed, and near fifteen hundred taken pri- 
-foners. The Englifh, though many of.their fhips 
were dreadfully thattered, loft only one. ‘Their flain 
"were not much inferior, to that of the enemy; but 
they gained the immortal honour of filling their rival 
republic with the terrors of their power and valour. 

This fuccefs of the Englifh was, in a great mea- 
fure, owing to the fize of their fhips; an advantage 
which all the fkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals 
could not compenfate. But the-misfortunes which 
the Dutch met with in battle, were fmall in com- 
parifon of thofe which their trade fuffered from the 
Englifh., Their whole commerce by.the channel was 
cut off; even that with the Baltic fuffered greatly by 
the Englith privateers, Their fifheries were totally 
fufpendec, Above fixteen hundred of their fhips 
had fallen into the hands of the enemy. Nor was 
this: diftrefs fuffered from any national. intereft or ne- 
ceffity, but from vain points of honour and national 
refentments, of which it was difficult to give a fatif- 
factory account to the people. _ 

Cromwell was filled with fentiments very different 
from thofe of the public at thefe triumphs of the 
parliament.. The remembrance’ of his exploits was 
now but faint, and one farther ftep to glory mutt 
have placed the republicans fuperior to every thing 
but envy. He knew not how foon his foldiers, in- 
feéted with a paffion for increafing the glory of their 
country, might declare for the parliament; and fhould 
that happen, one fingle vote would be fufficient to 
deftroy at once his greatnefs, and. his. power. 


parliament ; and while he was a fubject, and. confe- 
~ guently accountable, it was the fame to him whether 
the prefiding power was a monarchy or a common- 
wealth. He indeed commanded the army, and the 
troops were at prefent at his devotion, but thefe 
triumphs at fea feemed greatly to leffen their regard 
for their favourite general; they defired to fhare in 
the honours of their countrymen. On the other 
hand, the zealous republicans fet up the feet in op- 
pofition to the army, and celebrated, with uncommon 
demonftrations of joy, the fucceffes of their naval 
armaments. They even ventured to urge the neceflity 
of diminifhing the number of the land forces, which 
they reprefented as no longer neceflary to fupport 
the domeftic peace of thenation. Cromwell plainly 
perceived that they entertained a jealoufy of his power 
and ambitious defigns, and were refolved to render 
him fubordinate totheir authority. This he refolved 


vi 


THE COMMONWEALTH: 


| at the door, 
| friend St, John, that he was come to do an aét which 
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to prevent; aiid the only method of effecting it, was 
by diffolving the parliament. He accordingly fum- 


‘moned a. general council of, officers, and foon found. 
that they were ready to join him in any attempt he 


might think neceffary. Moft of them were indeed 


Anis creatures, owed their advancement entirely to his 


favour; and depended upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. Some of them indeed were men of prin-. 
ciple, but guided by notions {fp fanatically extrava- 
gant, that they were eafily deluded into the moft 
violent and moft criminal meafures; cage 
Their firft ftep was to voté a remoriftratice to the 


| Parliament, . It began. with complaining of the ar- 
rears due to the army; and after applauding the 
| patliament for their zealand enterprize, reprefented 
to them; that it was now. time to. tefign their feats, 
and leave to other members of the commonwealth 
the cares of government; and that they would now, 


by eftablifhing a free and equal adminiftration, per 
form the promife they had jong fince made to the 
people. The parliament was at once alarmed and 
exaiperated at the temerity of the army; and after a 


violent debate, a fharp reply was returned to their. 


remonftrance, _ : oe : 
Cromwell now found no difficulty to infpire thé 
council of officers with the fentiménts he defired : 
they were fufficiently exafperated by the harfh anfwer 
returned by the pariament. Harrifon having affured 
the council, that the general’s defizn was only to 
pave the way for the government of Jefus and his 
faints, major Street replied, that it was neceflary for 
Jefus to come quickly; for if he delayed it till after 
Chriftmas, he would find the feat of power occupied 


by another. While the officers were engaged in fuch 


debates, colonel Ingoldfby entered, and informed 


} Cromwell, that the parliament had juft voted not to 


diffolve themfelves, but to fill up the houfe by new 


| elections ; and that the manner of carrying this expe- 
| dient into execution was the fubjec&t on which they 
) were then deliberating. Exafperated at this intelli- 
} gence, Cromwell left the council of officers; and 


taking with him three hundred foldiers, repaired to 


| the houfe, leaving fome of his men at the foot of the 


ftairs, fome at the entrance of the lobby; and fome 
He advanced to his feat, and told his 


grieved his very foul, and had befought the Lord, 
with prayers and tears, not to impofe it upon him, 
but that the glory of God, and the good of the nation, 
rendered it abfolutely neceffary. He, however, fat 
ftill, and liftened to the debates for fome time; and 
then told colonel Harrifon, that he thought the par- 
liament was now fufficiently ripe for a diffolution: 
Harrifon warned him of the danger that might attend 
a {tep of that nature, and defired him to confider the 
confequences. before he attempted it: Cromwell 
accordingly fat {till for fome time longer; but when 
the fpeaker was juft going to put the queftion, he 
{tarted from his feat, accufed the parliament; in the 


| moft opprobrious language; of tyranny, ambition, 
No |] rapine, and injuttice. 


time had yet been fixed for the diffolution of the | 


Then ftamping violently with 
his foot, the fignal he had given the toldiers for enter- 
ing the houfe, he cried out; ‘Get you gone for 
“¢ fhames give place to honefter men; to thofe who 
‘¢ will more. faithfully difcharge theif truft: You are 
“no longer a parliament: I tell you, you are no 
‘* longer a parlgament , the Lord hath cait you off; 
he hath chofen other inftruments for carrying on 
“© his work.” Then taking Martin by the cloak, 
“¢ ‘Thou art a whorematter,” faid he. To a fecond, 
‘* Thou art anadulterer.” Toa third, ‘* Thou art 
*¢ a drunkard and a glutton.” And to a fourth, 
‘© Thou art an extortioner.” The {peaker, fond of 
his power and dignity; feemed unwilling to leave the 
chair; and kept his feat till he was in a manner pulled 
out of it by Hartifon. Cromwell; pointing to the 
mace that lay on the table, faid to one of the foldiers, 
“© Take away that fool’s bauble.” Then turning 
himfelf to the houfe, he faid, “ It is you that have 
“¢ forced me upon this. I have fought the Lord, 

Oe night 


ayy ALD. 1653. . : 
“ night and day, with ftrong prayers and tears, that 
‘he would rather flay me than put me ‘upon, this 
* work, buthe would not hear me.” The foldiers 


foon cleared the houfe, and it was fufficiently evident, ° 


from the furious manner in which Cromwell behaved, 


that he would, in cafe of oppofition, have put every , 


man of them to death. Sir Peter Wentworth and 
Sir Henry Vane, were the only members that had the 
courage to upbraid him with his conduét, which they 


did in the fevereft terms, accufing him of ingratitude | 


and treachery, He took no hotice of what was faid 


by the fornier, but interrupted the latter, by crying. 
out with aterrible voice, “ O! Sir Harry Vane, Sir 4 
Harry Vane! ‘The Lord deliver me from Sir Harty 
Vane!” As foonas the foldiers had cleared the houte, 


Cromwell feized all the journals and public papers, 


‘ordered the doors to be locked, and carried the keys 


with him to Whitehall. 


No ‘circumftance in the life of this remarkable’ 


faan, conveys a juftet idea of his true character, than 


this memorable incident. It demonftrates that “he. 


was a perfon of the profoundeft fubtilty blended with 
the mott fiery intrepidity. Incapable of moderation, 
he often pafied from the exceffes of debauchery to 
thofe.of enthufiafm and religious aufterity. When 
at war with the king he made no fcruple of faying, 
that if he met him in battle he would put him*to 
death with the fame facility as a common foldier, 
and there was no doubt but he would have carried his 
threat into execution, had an opportunity offered. 
But this fudden diffolution of the parliament exceed- 
ed all the reft of his ations. He alone was’ capable 
of forming and executing fo bold a defign, 
Perfuaded that heaven had invefted him with the 
fole adminiftration of government, he at firft in- 
tended to be the only difpenfer of juftice, and not to 
{hare his power with another: butupon more mature 
reflection he deterrhined to fatisfy the expectations of 
the people by governing them under the appearance 
of arepublic.. Accordingly he fymmoned one hun- 
dréd and twenty-eight Englifhmen, fix Irifh and five 
Scots to meet at London, arid delegated to them, 
during fifteen months, the légiflative authority, and 
which they were afterwards to transfer to one hundred 
and thirty-four others, chofen by themfelves. 
This affembly, felected ftom the fanatical dregs of 
the people, confidered thenifelves as a true parlia- 
ment, and aéted accordingly. They began “by 
feeking God in prayer.” Some particular enthufiafts 
were charged with this office, and declared, “* That 


never in their ufual tranfports of favour had they - 


known the communication of the holy fpirit in fuch 
abundance.” Cromwell’s firft fpeech to this remark- 
able-affembly is fingular for that ridiculous myftery, 
under. which he always concealed his hypocrify. 
« Town, faidhe, that I never prefumed to expect, 
«nor you, perhaps, to fee a day like unto this, when 
«© Jefus Chrift is made known unto us even as at 
« thisday.  Jefus Chrift is at this day made known 
<< by your vocation, and you make him known by 
‘© your zeal to appear for him, and do manifeft, as 
<¢ much as it is in the power of frail creatures, that 
«© this day is the day of the power of Jefus Chrift. 
« 1 know you well remember, that. fcripture, he 
‘© maketh his people willing in the day of his power. 
« God manifetts it to be the day of the power of 
« Chrift, having through fo much blood and fo much 
s¢ trial, as has been upon this nation, he maketh this 
“ one of the greateft mercies, next to his own fon, 
“< to have his people called to the fupreme authority. 
«© God hath owned his fon, atid hath owned: you, 
« and hath made you to own him. I confefs, I 
“© never looked to have feen fuch a day : I did not.” 
Animated by this fpeech of the general, they 
thought themfelves under an abfolute neceffity of pro- 
ceeding to a thorough reformation, both in civil and 
religious affairs; and accordingly began in a manner 
worthy of fuch an affembly, and of the fpirit with 
which it was aéted. They took’ into confideration 


the abolition of the ecclefiaftical function, which-they | 
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~ rienced commander. 


{aid was a reli&t of popery; and of taking away 
tythes, which they termed a judiacal prattice. They 
declared feience’s and univerfities to be heathenifh in- 
ftitutions, unworthy of protection in a chriftian coun- 
try. Lhe common law of England they called the 
badge of Norman flavery : ‘and formed a defign of 


eftablifhing the law of Mofes, as’ the only fyftem_of 
-Englifh jurifprudence. TIn‘a word, a general, refor- 


mation was projected, but, for want of time, the _ 
whole was reduced to the fingle article of performing, 
the martiage ceremony by the civil powet without the 
intervention of theclergy. , 

The Dutch flattered themfelvés that they fhould 


-now be able to ftrcceed in their negotiations:for a 
| peace, as the haughty republican parliament was no 


‘more. And it muft be owned that Cromwell was far 
‘from being averfé to put a period to hoftilities, But 
feveral reafons prevented him from carrying’ his defign 


‘into execution. He knew that nothing could render 
| him more popular than that of carrying on the 


Dutch war with vigour; the’Enghfh being now moré 
capable of difputing the‘empire of the fea with the 


‘enemy, than they had ever been before. ‘This was, 


in a great meafure owing to the friendfhip of Sweden, 
by which; notwithftanding all the oppofition of the 
Dutch and Danes, the Englifh “had been furnifhed , 
with materials for fhip-building. On the other hand, 
the populace of Holland, who faw only the furface 
of things, were full of the higheft expectations, that 
the diffolution of the parliament mutt occafion’a civil 
war in Eneland. 

In the beginning of Juhea fttong fleet was affem= 
bled and failed from Holland under the command of 
Van Tromp, de Wit, and de Ruyter, and manned 
with the beft feamen of their country. Blake with 
his divifion of eighteen fail of fhips, had ftood to 
the northward, and had not yet joined the fleet com- 
manded by Monk and Dean. But his abfence did 
not prevent the Enelifh from advancing againft thé 
enemy. Their fleet confifted of ninety-five men of 
war, and five fire-fhips,; and the Dutch’ of ninety- 
eight men of war, and feven fire-fhips. The en- 
gagement began in the morning of the fecond of 
June, and almoft the firft broadfide received from the 
enemy, Dean,’ ohe of the Englifh admirals, was 
killed. Monk, with great prudence and prefence of 
mind, concealed this misfortune from the feamen, by 
immediately dropping his cloak over the dead body 
of that able officer. The fury of the contending 
fleets feemed to be increafed in proportion as-the offi - 
cers had learned experience. Lawfon, the Englifh 
rear-admiral, charged with the blue fquadron, con- 
fitting of forty fhips, through the whole Dutch fleet, 
with amazing execution, and would have taken de 
Ruyter’s fhip, had he-not~been relieved by Van 
Tromp, who, in his turn, was charged by Monk, 
and the battle continued to race with the moft violent 
fury till three in the afternoon, each party ignorant 
of the lofs they had fuftained, both fleets being in- 
volved in an impracticable cloud of fmoke. At laft 
the Dutch fury gave way to the well dire@ted courage 
of the Englifh. The faintnefs of their fire eave the 
firft intimation of their lofs, and the wind being fa- 
vourable they withdrew from the engagement; but 
were cannonaded in their retreat by the lighter fhips 
of the Englifh. Van Tromp performed all’ that 
could be expected from the braveft and moft expe- 
He endeavoured to keep his ~ 
fhips inaline of battle; butthree or four of them, 
being funk, and one of his flag-fhips blown up, -his 
whole fleet was thrown into confufion, and he was 
obliged to retire from the Englifh. This engage- 
ment happened off the north Foreland, and during 
the night Blake joined Monk with his divifion. ‘The 
next morning the attack was renewed; but the Dutch 
were fo difheartened by the preceding engagement, 
that it was with the utmoft difficulty their admirals 
could prevail upon their men to fight. But the con- 
teft was now unequal. Tromp was twice boarded by 
vice-admiral. Penn, but difengased by de Ruyter 
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* to one hundred and twenty. fail. 


* 


and de Wit. Six capital Dutch hj 
two blown up by fire-fhips, and eleven ‘taken, The 
whole was now a diforderly flight;:-nor could the 
Dutch captains, either by perluafions or menacés, 
be brought to face the Englifh; and their whol- fleet 
muift inevitably have been deftroyed, hadi th 


ney! not 
taken thelter on the flats between Dunkirk and Calais, 


ps weré funk; 


- where it was dangerous: for the Enelith to follow 


them. The latter loft nota fingle fhip im this def- 
perate engagement. 

It is impoffible to defcribe the confternation into 
which the Dutch were thrown when the news of this 
defeat reached their country. They now faw that 
fleet; which, but a few days before, they thought 

invincible, blocked up in their harbours by a victo- 
rious enemy, which was every moment ruining their 
tr.de; on which their very being, asa maritime 
power, depended. Tromp, in his letters to the {tates, 
complained bitterly that his thips were not fufficiently 
fupplied with powder and bali, and that his whole 
misfortune ought to be imputed to his want of am- 
munition, The common people, from» whom thefe 
complaints were not long a fecret, were enraged to 
the higheft pitch of fury. They faid, that a defign 
-had been formed to betray. their fleet into the hands 
of the enemy, that the republic might be under a 
neceflity of making peace upon their, own terms. 
The ftates were alarmed, and purfued» the only me- 
thod in their power to filence the clamours. of the 
people ; they ufed the utmoft diligencé and expedi- 
tion in repairing and refitting their fleet; they re- 


called their fhips from their different ftations, in’ 


order, if poffible, to wipe off the difgrace of the 
late defeat. 

The {pirits of the Englith were raifed to fuch a 
height by the late victory, that they. would hear of 
no peace, unlefs the Dutch would agree to difarm 
their fhips, pay all the expences of the war, and 
make full fatistaction for the damages. the Englifh 
merchants had fuftained. Cromwell, however, hinted 
to the Dutch ambaffadors, that peace might be con- 
cluded on much eafier terms, but did not think it 
prudent to explain himfelf farther at prefent on fo 
delicate a fubje&t. He ‘was, however, perfuaded, 
that if the Dutch were totally ruined, he fhould never 
be able to obtain the fummit of his wifhes, the fu- 
<preme power in England, which, perhaps, he would 
have been glad to purchafe even by a deteat at fea, 
To this perfuafion the Dutch owed their fafety. 
The late victory, however. complete, was not profe- 
cuted with all the vigour that might have been ex- 
pected. The enemy were.incapable of fending: five 
men of war to fea, their beft admirals refuled to a&t, 
and a rich Haft-India’ fleet! was every day expected. 
Yet no advantages were taken of this. dittreffed ftate 
of the enemy. Blake, indeed, continued cruifing on 
the coaft of Holland; but he made no attempt on 
their harbours, and the Eaft-India flcet arrived in 
fafety. 


periority, and continued the undifputed mafter of 
the ocean, the Dutch were exerting all their efforts 
to repair and incrcafe their navy. Nor were their 
attempts In vain ther fleet was foon in a better 
condition than ever, both with regard. to the largenefs 
of the fhips and the number of feamen. Van Tromp, 
de Ruyter, and other famous admirals, had now no 
longer the leaft pretence for abandoning the public 
fervice. Young Tromp, who had taken an Englifh 
man of war in the Streights, was ordered, home with 
his fquadron, and fome very large Eaft-India fhips 
“were converted into men of war; fo that about the 
latter end of July, Van Tromp’s fquadron confifted 
of ninety ftout fhips, manned with able feamen, and 
well provided with ammunition and ftores. 
On the thirtieth of July, that celebrated admiral 
failed to the Texel, and joined de Ruyter and de 
Wit; and by this junction the whole fleet amounted 
The Englifh fleet, 
_ which was commanded by Monk, Lawfon, and Penn, 
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|| amounted only to ninety fail, 


While the Enelith admiral triumphed »in. his. fu- 
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but they were deter- 
mined to give the enemy battle. The engagement 
accordingly began on the thirty-firtt of July, in the 
morning, with the utmoft fury. The Dutch had 
now obviated all the difadvantages under which they 
laboured in their former engagements: they worked 
their fhips with wonderful addrefs, and fought with 
the moft furprifing tefolution: Monk, on the other 
hand; gave his orders'with that calmnefs and precifion 
which chara¢terizes the confummate commander: 
The battle continued to rage with the utmoft ..vio- 


| lence till near noon, when the. brave admiral Van 


Tromp was killed with a mufquet-ball, as“ he was 
encouraging -his men: » As. foon as his death was 
known, the Dutch retired towards their own coatts 
with great precipitation. They, loft in this engage- 


. Ment twenty-four of their men of war, about four 


thoufand. of their men were killed, anda thoufand 
taken prifoners, The Englith loft three men of war, 
fix captains, and five hundred feamen. Bight hun- 
dred were dangeroufly wounded, and their whole fleet 
fo dreadfully fhattered, that they were obliged to 
leave the coaft of Helland, . i . 

By this. time Cromwell himfelf was athamed of 
his parliament, ‘which had, for fome time, been ex- 
poled to-the ridicule .of the public, Among the 
fanatics that compofed this motley affembly, was, a 
very active member, remarkable for long prayers, 
fermons,; and harangues.. He was a leather-feller in 
London, and known by the name of “ Praife-God 
Barebone,” a ridiculous appellation formed by fome 
poet to exprefs the meagre figure of fo {trange a per- 
fon. |The populace were pleafed with the thought, 
and, gave the aflembly itfelf the name of Barebone’s 
parliament. . Though this affembly had received all 
their authority frora Cromwell, they now began to 
pretend they had been favoured with power from the 
Lord, and to.infift on their divine commiffion, ~The 
friends of the general perceived that they were on 
the point of acting contrary to his intereft, and de- 
termined to put a -period to this ridiculous parlia- 
ment.. Accordingly they met early at the houfe; 
and one of them moved, that the fitting of this. par- 
liament any. longer would be of no fervice to the 
nation. The motion*was carried, and they haftened 
to Cromwell, with Roufe, , their fpeaker, at. their 
heady and by a formal deed, refigned back into his 
hands that authority which they had fo lately re- 
ceived from him. This refolution was taken and 
carried into execution before many of the members 
came to the houfe; and that they might prevent the 
reign of the faints. from coming to an untimely end, 
they placed one Moyer-in, the chair, and began to 
draw up a proteft again{t all that had been done in 
their abfence; but before they had finifhed their de- 
fign, colonel White came to the houfe with a party 
of foldiers, and put an end to their labours. On his 
entrance, he afked them what they did there? “ We 
‘< are feeking the Lord,” faid they...“ Then you 
“mult go elfewhere,” replied the colonel, “ for, to 
“* my certain knowledge, he has not been here thefe 
‘* feveral years.” 

This refignation once. more ftopped the machine 
of government ; and it was now propofed, in a coun- 
cil of officers, to intreduce a new fcheme of admiz 
niftration, and to temper the liberty of a common- 
wealth by the authority of a fingle perfon, who fhould 
be known under the appellation of Proteétor. Lam- 
bert accordingly produced the inftrument of govern- 
ment, containing the plan of this new legiflature ; 
and as it was fuppofed to be agreeable to the general, 
it was immediately agreed to by the council. Crom- 
well was now inftalled, with. great folemnity, in that 
high office. The ceremony was performed in the’ 
court of chancery, the commiffioners of the great 
feal, the barons of the exchequer, the judges, the 
council of ftate, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of London, attending. 

. The chief articles in this inftrument of government 
were the following: A council of ftate was appointed, 
4 which 


which was not to confit of more than twenty-ones 
nor lefs than thirteen perfons. Thefe were to enjoy 
their office during life, or goad behaviour; and in 
cafe of a vacancy, tl i 
‘name three, out of whom the protector was to chule 
one. The protector was appointed the fupreme ma-. 
eiftrate of the commonwealth: 


in his name all juftice 
was adminiftered from him all magiftracy and all 
honours were defived’; he had'the power of pardon- 
ing all crimes, except murder and treafon , and ‘to: 
him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved. The 
right of peace, war and alliance, was véfted in him, 
but “with regard~to thefe particulars, he was'to act 
entifely by the:confent and with ‘the advice of ‘his 
council. . The power of the {word was velted in the 
protector, jointly with ‘the parliament, while it was 
fitting, or with the council of ‘tate in the intervals. 
“He was obliged to fummon a parliament every three 
years, and to allow them to fit'five months, without 
adjournment, prorogation, or diffolution. The: bills 
they pafféd were’ to be prefented to the protector for 
his confent; but if within twenty days it was not 
obtained, they were to have the force of laws by the 
authority of the parliament only. A ftanding army 
for ‘England and ‘Treland was eftablifhed, confifting 
of twenty thoufand foot and ten thoufand horle ; and 
funds were eftablifhed for their fupport. Thefe-were 
fot to‘be diminifhed without the confent of ‘the: pro- 
‘tector, and in this article alone he affumed a negative 
voice. During the intervals of patliament, the pro-: 
teétor and council had the power of enaéting laws, 
«which were tobe valid. ‘till the'firft meeting of the) 
‘parliament. The chancellor, treafurer, admiral, chief | 
overnors of Ireland’-and Scotland,’ ‘and the} chief! 
juttices of both benches, were to be chofen with the. 
‘approbation of parliament ; and in the intervals: with | 
the ‘approbation ‘of the council, to be afterwards | 
ratified by parliament. The protector was to enjoy | 
his Office during life; and on ‘his death, ‘the place} 
was to be filled by the council. “Such was the inftru- | 
ment of government enacted by the council of offi- | 
cers, and fworn to by Cromwell. Fifteen perfons | 
wete named in the inftrument, as the firft council of 
ftate; thefe were all of them perfons entirely devoted - 
to the protector ; and, at the fame time, fo very op- 
pofite in their opinions with regard to the principles | 
of civil and religious liberty, ‘that there was not the, 
leaft. danger of théir ‘uniting againft the protector’s | 
power. 
The government being thus fettled, the following | 
proclamation was publifhed in the ftreets of London | 
and Weftminfter. ‘* Whereas the late parliament 
diffolved themfelves, and refigned their powers and 
authority ; the government of the commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland ina lord protector, 
and fucceflive triennial parliaments, is now eftablith- 
ed. -And whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
of all the forces of this commonwealth, is declared | 
lord-protector of the faid nations, and hath accepted | 
thereof: we have therefore thought it neceflary (as 
we hereby do) to make publication of the premifes, | 
and ftrictly to charge and command, all and every | 
perfon or perfons, of what quality or condition fo-| 
ever, in any of the faid three nations to take notice | 
hereof, and to conform and fubmit themfelves to the! 
government fo eftablifhed. And all fheriffs, mayors, | 
bailiffs, écc. are required to publifh this proclama-_ 
tion, to the end that none may have caufe to pretend 
ignorance jn this behalf.” 

The fituation of Cromwell, notwithftanding the 
high office he had attained, was not to be envied. ‘Hle. 
was at once both hated and feared by all Europe; ‘and 
on the latter was his feat of power eftablifhed. Car-- 
dinal Mazarine began, when it was too late, to dread 
‘his ambition, which he had hitherto confidered as 
nothing more than the wild fever of ‘an -enthufiafti- 
cal brain; and which his civil policy, if ever he 


attained any, would render all his‘{ehemes and «at- | 


tempts abortive. Spain had ‘been particularly -cau- 
tious to afford neither affiftance nor’ protection to the 
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he remaining members were to | 


shad a wife miniftry, who endeavoured to 
advantages of ‘his fituation with regard to the Dutch 


‘ 


exiled uroyalifts ; and ithis chad -procured chet -the 
liberty of raifing and tranf porting feveral » battalions 
of Irifhfoldiers, who proved as fine troops as any ja 
Europe. ‘Perceiving that the princes of the Stuart 
family ftill refided in France, the Spanifh muniftry 
falfely imagined, that no government In England 
would enter into.a treaty of peace with a power that 
protected the pretenders to the Englifh crown. ,Hence 
they thought themfelvesdecure of Cromwell’s friend- 
thip, efpecially as the affairs of England were fo. much 
embarraffed, that fome foreign alliance would not 
only be convenient but even neceffary to his preferva- 
tion, The two northern nations were ftill:more con- 
fident of the importance of theirifriendfhip to aay 
government that could be eftablifhed in England. 
Both of them were at this time confiderable maritime 
powers. ‘The king of Denmark, ever fince the rup- 
ture between England and the: United Provinces, had 
been greatly careffed by the Dutch,-and was in arrears 
to England for the. cargoes of twenty-five fhips that 
had been ftopped in his harbours, and their dading 
confifcated to ‘his own ufe. « “He concluded, -how- 
ever, that while he was clofely -united , with the 
Dutch, it would be impofiible for England to haye 
any power in the Baltic, and that ithe ftates-general 
never would make a peace without concluding him 
inthe treaty. The queen of Sweden was -ftill fan- 
taftically fond of «Cromwell’s iperfon,and . govern- 
ment ; her romantic fentiments correfponded, exaétly 


with the aétions of that extraordinary man; but -fhe 
take. all 


andiDanes, in order to-acquire. every poflible emolu- 
ment, with regard to commerce. They plainly per- 
ceived that as affairs were then fituated, the friend- 


ifhip of Sweden was abfolutely neceflary.to England); 


a truth of which both Cromwell, and the late repub- 
lican parliament were fufficiently perfuaded. The 


Jord vifcount Lifle had:been fent by theirepublicans 


as their ambaflador to the Swedifh court; but,Crom- 
well, either to remove Whitlock from the govern- 
ment, or from an’ opinion of ‘his fuperior abilities, 
recalled Lifle:and:fent Whitlock in his room. ;He 
was charged to-exert all his power to conclude an 
alliance ofenfive and defenfive with that crown. The 
Englifh. court had fent but few ambafladors of late 
to foreign princes. ‘Every :court of Enrope was, 
however, full of their refidents, agents, or {pies. 
Overwhelmed. with the expences of the war, ,terti- 
fied ‘by their lofies, and mortified by their defeats, 
the Dutch now pufhed the negotiations fora peace 
with the utmoft affiduity.. It was ‘known that the 
greateft obitacle to a pacification confifted not an 
any animofity conceived by the Englith againit the 
Dutch, but in.a defire of .a clofe canion and \confe- 
deracy. Cromwell had formed the chimerical fcheme 
of ‘a coalition with the United Provinces; ,a total 
conjunction of government, privileges, interefts and 
councils. It is no wonder. that a fcheme built on fo 
delufive a foundation fhould -appear abfurd to, the 
ftates-general: they were aftonifhed that any ;manoin 
his fenfes fhould entertain fuch romantic -notions, 
and abfolutely refufed to enter into any negotiations 
on ‘fo ‘impracticable a -fcheme of accommodation. 
At laft, however, the peace was figned: by Cromwell, 


publics. : 

A.D. 1654. Cromwell had no refpect of perfons, 
with regard to public juftice,; not even the -inter- 
ceffion of monarchs was fufficient to divert. the blow. 
Don Pantaleon Sa, ‘brother -of the Portuguefe. am- 
baffador, and joined: with himin the famecommiffien, 
thinking himfelf affronted 
repaired the next day tothe Exchanges vand teeing a 
merchant, ‘whom he thought refembled the author of 
the injury, ‘he immediately ikilled shim, and took 
fhelter in-the houfe of his»brother,»who bad connived 


at this bafea@ion. Cromwell ;paid:no regard ,tovhis- 
afylum ; ‘he {ent a company ,af sfaldiers, «who took, 
Mon Pantaleon:from “his brother’s -houle, and com- 
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and a defenfive league made between -the two re- 


in the ftreets of London, - 
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mitted him'to,prifon. “He was foon,after,tried, and 
executed on Tower-hill, “notwithftanding. the oppo- 
fition of the ambaflador, who pleaded.the, privileges 
of his office. Foreign nations ‘could ‘net help .ap- 
plauding this vigorous exertion of juftticé, notwith- 
itanding the laws ‘of nations were violated in the 
perfon, of the ambaffador, ; 

But jwith whatever firmnefs-Cromwel] proceeded 
in the governiment, and.whatever awe his undaunted 
behaviour might have occafioned in the E.ngltth, his 
ufurpation excited a general difcontent.' Ashe-people, 
fo jealous of their liberties, were exafperated) at, find- 
ing .therchains.forged..for them much-heavyier ;than 
thofe they had broken. . The. proteGtor-faw that thefe 
complaints had affected even: the army, and therefore 
thought it highly prudent to affem)le a-parliament, 
inorder to eftablifh his authority on' the bafis-of law. 
They ,»met.on the third of September and. as -the 
people were allowed.an entire freedom inthe election, 
it-1s no pwonder that many. members of) principles 
very .different from thofe of the, protector, were. re- 
turned from. feveral parts of England... They-were 


no fooneraffembled, than they gave fuficient indica 


tions.of their refractory {pirit. Cromwell .was foon 
alarmed, and ordered the houfe to attend him,in.the 
painted.chamber. There he made-an- elaborate fpeech; 
delivered jn, his dark, perplexedimanner.. 'He-began 
with .obferving, ‘that the: moft fhameful .abufes had 
been introduced into civil and-religious (liberty by 
the levellers, anabaptifts, and fifth »monarchy-men, 
whofe principles.tended{to fap the foundation of all 
government, civil and jreligious. He -pathetically 
enlarged on the mifer'es which-had flowed trom|thefe 
abfurd. notions, during the late domettic and-foreign 
wars ; andienumerated-the methods he had-taken :to 
cure thefe diforders in-the ftate, .He recommended 
to their care the fettlement, of the nation, and \pro- 
mifed to join them in fo important and neceffary .a 
work. 

The protector was undoubtedly perfuaded, ithat 
his power, and the fuccefs that had conftantly at- 
tended him, would be abundantly fufficient to efta- 
blith his government, and induce the affembly ito 
add, the {legiflative fanction to the power ihe \had 
ufurped. . He.was.miftaken : many-of the:members 
infifted on.the illegality ,of diffolving the,long par- 
liament; and fome-even propofed, that therprefent 
affembly fhould. declare themfelves ;the fame parlia- 
ment continued. ‘They then entered on a difcuffion 
of the pretended inftrument of eovernment, and of 
that authority which Cromwell, under the -title of 
protector, affumed jover. the nation. | The greatetft 
liberties-were taken in ‘arraigning this new dignity. 
Even the protector himfelf efcaped not without cen- 
fure.. The utmoft.that could be done by the court 
party, was.to protract the debate by arguments and 
long fpeeches, and prevent the decifion of a queftion, 
which they were abundantly convinced would be 
carried againft them by a great majority. 

Surprized and enraged-at-this refra€tory Spirit in 
the parliament, the protector commanded their vat- 
tendance in the painted chamber, and inveighed in 
the moft bitter terms againft their conduct. He told 
them, and indeed very juftly, that nothing could be 
more abfurd than for-them to difpute his authority, 
becaufe the fame inftrument of government:that had 
conftituted them a parliament, had made him pro- 
tector; and confequently, that the power of both 
mutt either ftand or fall together : that fome points 
of the new conftitution were fuppofed ‘to:be funda- 
mentals, and were not, on any account, to!be altered 
or difputed:; that among thefe were the government 
of the nation by one perfon and a parliament ; ‘their 
joint authority over the army and militia, the fuc- 


- ceffion of new parliaments, andidiberty of canfcience; 


and that with regard to thefe particulars, there was 


-yeferyed to him anegative voice, to which, in the 


other circumftances of igovernment, she .confefled 
himfelf no-wile entitled. , : 
- But unwilling to depend wholly upon the effect he 
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imagined his, fpeech had made on the members, he 
} obliged them to fign.a recognition of his authority,, 
and an engagement not to propofe or confent to any 


alteration of the.governmentias it was fetiled ina fin- 
gle perfon and a;parliament. Had he exacted this 
promife from all the members.before he opened the 
feffion, it would:have, prevented him this trouble and 
mortification; for as,;many of the members,did not at- 
tend him in the painted chamber, he was obliged to 
have recourfe to the unconftitutional method of | pla- 
cing guards at the.door of the houte, with orders to 
fuffer none.to enter but thofe who had fubfcribed the 
protector’s recognition. Many of them,fubmitted to 
this arbitrary condition, but thought themfelves ftill 
at ‘liberty to purfue the fame. courfe in their pro- 
ceedings: they retained the fame refractory f{pirit 
they had :difcovered in their firft debates. The in- 
ftrument of government was examined, article by 
article,.with the moft fcrupulous accuracy. ‘The 
general approbation of the houfe was given thofe 
who advanced the. freeft topics; and during -their, 
whole tranfactions, they neither took any notice .of 
the protector, nor fent him a fingle bill for his ap- 
probation. 

A.D. 1655. .Cromwell was -highly difgufted.at 
this behaviour; and.being.informed that,many of the 
members had joined.in.a con{piracy with the. difcon- 
tented officers of the army, .he determined:to: diffolve 
an affembly fo,dangerous,to his.power. According 
to the inftrument of.government, five months were 
allowed every parliament, to fit before it could be dif- 
folved ; but Cremwell, pretended that,a month con- 
tained. only twenty-eight days,; and the full time, 
according to this:method of reckoning, being elapied, 
they were again ordered to.attend,the protector in the 
painted chamber, where, after.a long and angry ha- 
rangue, .he difmified, the affembly.. | 

If the nation was difcontented before the meeting 
of this. parliament, the abrupt diffolution of \that-af- 
fembly tended. not to give ‘them.a better opinion 
of the government. ‘Ehe members returning to,their 
refpective counties and.feats, propagated among the 
people that refractory and mutinous, {pirit, they had 
exerted inthe houfe... The old,republicans, with Sir 
Harry Vane at their head, who maintained the indif- 
foluble authority of the long parliament, took every 
method in their. power.to. encourage the murmurs of 
the people again{t the prefent-ufurpation, but atthe 
fame time were fo cautious in the methods they pur- 
fued. for this purpofe, that the, protector could. find 
nothing fufficient to found a profecution againft them. . 
Elated with this oppofition.to the protector’s authority 
the royalifts could, be no: longer retained)in {ubjection. 
They were perfuaded that every one,who was.diffatis- 
fied: with the prefent government, would join them in 
overthrowing an.eftablifhment they detetted, They 
never confidered that the old parliamentary party, 
however-exafperated they might be at the protector’s 
ufurpation, they were ftill more:prejudiced againft the 
royal caufe, ‘They had only Joft their power by the 
former: fhou!d tthe latter gain the afcendent, they 
would be obnoxious to the fevereft punifhments, for 
their former behaviour, . 

This delufion proved fatal to.many of the royal 
party. A confpiracy wasiformed in.various parts of 
England, and a day for a general rifing was appointed. 
In an undertaking fo widely extended, it. isyalmoft 
impoftible to.keep-the fecret. Cromwell was informed 
of the defign,, Thurloe, his fecretary, -had {pies in 
every quarter of the kingdom,; and the protector’s 
government was extremely vigilant. Many of the 
royalifts were feized and thrown into prifon. Others, 
as the day ‘appointed approached, were feized with 
terror,..and abandoned the project. ‘In one place 
only the confpiracy broke ,out,into acuon. Penrud- 
doc, Groves, Jones, and-other gentlemen in the weit, 
entered Salifbury. awvith, about two hundred horle, at 
the very time when,the fheriff and judges were hold- 
ing theaffizes. ‘Thefe they made, priloners and pro- 
claimed the king. Bur contrary to their a 

they 
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they feceived ‘no acceffion of force; the dread: of 
Cromwell’s power prevented the people from joining 
in an undertaking they wifhed might fucceed? cm 

Confounded at this difappointment, the mén that 
had hitherto followed their ftandard,, deferted by de- 
grees, till 2 fincle troop of horfe was’ fufictent ‘to 
put an end ‘to the infurrection. ” The® leaders ‘were 
moft» of ‘them’ taken and put ‘to’ death’; ‘and © the 
reft fold for flaves, and tranfported to Barbadoes. 

The bad fuecefs of this attempt of the royaltits 
tended only to-eftablifh the power of the protector ; 
the people were fearful of oppofing a'man, who was 
fo conttantly attended with fuccels. Cromwell even 
regarded, the infurrection tfelf asa fortuna e event ; 
becaufe it démonftrated the reality of thefe con{pi- 
racies; which his enemies always reprefented as mere 
fictions, invented folely to varn'fh over his feverities, 
It ferved another purpofe; it enabled him’ to extort 
large fums from the royalifts, under pretence of 
making them pay the expences’ incurred by their 
mutinous difpofitions. He iffued an edict for exact- 
ing the tenth penny on all their eftates : and in order 
to. collect an‘impofition at once fo oppreffive and ini- 
quitous, he inflituted ten major-generals, and divided 
the whole kingdom ‘into fo many military jurifdic- 
tions. ‘Lhefe men,, affited by commiffioners, were 
impowered to lay every perfon they pleafed under the 
tax of decimation, to level all the impofts fettled by 
the protector and his council, and to imprifon any 
perfon whom they fhould fufpeét to be enemies to 
the government, Nor was there any appeal from 
their arbitrary judgment but to the protector himfelf 
in council. Defpotifm now appeared openly to pre- 
fide over the Englifh; the very mafk of liberty was 
thrown: afide.*' The’ people bewailed in fecret the 
miferies of their country ; they faw the iron rod’ of 
Eaftern tyranny held by the perfon who had. feized 
the feat of ~power. 

While England: was thus obliged to fubmit to'the 
will of an illegal ufurper, the royal family fufferéd 
the utmoft diftrefs at Paris. The queen had, indeed, 
a moderate penfion affiened her; but it was fo ill paid, 
and her credit fo low in that capital, that fhe com: 
plained one morning to cardinal de Retz, that'her 
daughter, the princefs Henrietta, was obliged ‘to be 
a-bed for want of a fire to warm her. Cromwell; 
defirous of humbling the pride and power of France; 
pretended to refent the protection which the ‘royal 
family received in that kingdom, though furely fuch 
treatment deierved not his anger: it muft have’ex- 
cited pity in an ingenuous breaft. | Cromwell;’ how- 
ever, thought otherwife ; and the merchants’ having 
complained that fome of their fhips *had'been {topped 
and fearched by the French, he iffued' letters’ of re- 
prifal,; and Blake feized a whole fleet of merchant 
fhips, loaded with provifions and ftores for Dunkirk, 
then befieged by the Spaniards. 

Thefe hoftile proceedings fufficiently alarmed the 
court of France, and in order. to remove every caufe 
of complaint, they treated Charles with fuch neolec} 
that he thought it prudent to withdraw, in order to 
prevent the indignity ‘of being defired to leave the 
kingdom. He firft retired to Spaw, and afterwards 
to Cologne, where he refided two years on a fmall 
penfion paid him by the king of France, and a féw 
fubfcriptions fent him by ‘his friends in England. 
His chief friends and confidents were Sir Edward 
Hyde, created lord chancellor, and the marquis of 
Ormond. This pufillanimous behaviour in the court 
of France produced at laft the defired effet, and the 
‘protector figned a peace with that kingdom. 

The court of Spain had paid every fubmiffion to 
the Englifh government, and evén endeavoured to 
form an alliance, offenfive and defenfive, with the 
protector; but failing in the attempt, endeavours 
were ufed to make a breach between England and 
‘France. Cromwell was no ftranger to thefe intrigues, 
but made no complaints to Cardenas, the Spanifh 
minifter. A powerful fleet was, however, fitted out, 
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and all Europe were held in fufpence with regard to’ 
its deftination. “Fhe Spaniards feemed riot the’ leaft! 
alarmed; they never fufpected that it was intended 
to attack ‘their {ettlements' in’ the New World, Ar 
laft two {trong fquadrons failed from England, one 
commanded by Penn, and the other by Blake. The 


| former was deftined to the Weft-Indies, the latter to 


aét in the Mediterranean. And what is {till more 
remarkable, Blake had orders to affift the Spaniards 
in Europe, and Penn to diftrefs them in America. 
Blake, on his arrival in-the bay of Cadiz, under: 
took to'ferve the Spaniards againft the duke of Guife, 
who then threatened to make a defcent on Naples, 
and was fortunate enough to efcape the Englith fleet. 
Blake now directed his céurfe towards Africa, in 
order to demand fatisfaction’ from the pyratical ftates 
of Barbary for the infults and depredations they had 
committed on’ the Englifh. ~ On his arrival at Tre- 
pano, he detached feveral-frigates'to block up the 
Tunifiné fhips at Porto’ Farino. Terrified at the 
appearance of Blake, the Dey of Algiers defired to 
make a peace with the protector, and agreed to re- 
ftrain his pyratical fubjects from committing any 
farther violences on the Englifh. But he was treated 
in a’ very different manner by the Dey of Tunis. 
On prefenting himfelf before that port, and making 
the fame demands, the Dey, pointing to the caftles 
of Porto Farino and Goletto, dared chim to do his 
worft.. ‘The courage’ of Blake needed not this bra- 
vado to rouze it into a€tion: he laid the broadfides 
of his fhips almoft clofe to the caftles, and foon tore 
them in pieces with his artillery, While this furious 
attack was carryin. on, “he fent a ftrong detachment’ 
of feamen im their long boats up the harbour, and 
burnt every fhip that lay there. Terrified and. afto- 
nifhed at an action hitherto confidered as impofMible, 
the Tunifines were convinced that they had aéted 
very imprudently ; they agreed to make’ the required 
fatisfaction, and courted the friendfhip of a man 
whofe valour had ‘filled the African ftates with won- 
der and aftonifhment. fits 
The expedition under Penn was lefs fuccefsful. 
The fleet. confifted of thirty fhips of war, and a 
great number of tranfports, on board of which weré 
five thoufand land forces, under the command of 
colonel Venables. They were joined by about five 
thoufand more at Barbadoes and St. Chriftopher’s, 
But the two commanders, though they both favoured 
monarchy, were of very different tempers. The 
troops were ill provided with arms, ammunition, and 
provifions :| they were the refufe of the whole army, 
and thofe inlifted in the Weft-Indies the moft profli- 
gate of mankind. Before the fleet and army failed 
from’ St. Chriftopher’s, > a proclamation was pub- 
lithed, by which it was declared, that neither the 
foldiers nor failors were to have any fhare of the 
plunder; but, as an equivalent, to receive a fort- 
night’s pay. Perhaps a more imprudent meafure 
could not have been taken; the men were deprived 
of the only incentive to valour among fuch people. 
On the twentieth of ‘April, the fleet arrived at the 
ifland of Hifpaniola; and it was determined by the 
admiral and general to attack St. Domingo, the ca- 
pital, and indeed the only place of ftrength in the 
ifland ; but this was over-ruled by the commiffioners 
whom the protector had fent on board the fleet, to 


regulate its operations, and act as {pies on the con- i 


duct of both commanders. This oppofition of the 
commiffioners proved the ruin of the expedition, 
A fmall part of the fleet was ordered to lie before. 
the capital, to amufe the enemy, while the main body 
of the forces were landed at Baffado-bay, where the 
proclamation againtt plundering was again renewed, 
‘This threw {uch a damp upon the fpirits of the fol. 
diers, that all the courage and intrepidity of their 
officers could not remove. In the mean time, colonel 
Buller had landed about ten miles from St. Domingo, 
at the head of the troops that had been left on board 
the fhips to amufe the enemy. It had been agreed, 


that » 


’ 
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that Buller fhould wait till he was joined by Venables; 


in order to attack a fort fituated between them and 


the capital. But the enemy abandoning the fortrefs 


at the appearance of the Enelifh, Buller purtued his. 


march towards. St. Domingo, and encamped at fome 
diftance from a ftrong fort, which formed the princi- 
~ K / 
pal detence of the place. While Buller continued 
in his camp, Venables was obliged, during four days, 
to purfue avery fatieuing and difcouraging march of 
near forty miles through an unknown and defart 
country, where his mén were every moment fainting 
with heat and thirf; 

During this delay, the Spaniards recovered from 
their contternation; and having drawn together a 
confiderable body of forces, lined the woods with 
ftrong ambufcades, by whom great numbers of the 
Englifh were cut off in their march. Notwithitand- 
ing this, the Englifh attacked them with fuch intre- 
pidity, that they were driven from their faftneffes 
into the fort; and had not the Englith, through thirft 
and faintnefs, been obliged to defer the attack of the 
fort, both that and the town itfelf muft have fallen 
that very night into their hands. Nor could they 
continue on the {pot wherg Buller was encamped for 
want of water; but were obliged to march to the place 
where that commander landed, where they continued 
till the twenty-fifth of Auguft, under inexpreflible 
hardfhips. Captain Cox, their principal guide, was 
flain; their bread was mouldy and fearce; their pro- 


vifions falt and rotten; their arms in very bad con 


dition; one of their regiments gave evident figns of 
mutiny; no harmony fubfifted between their two 
principal commanders; and a peftilential difeafe 
raged both in their feet and camp. They, however, 
marched, on the twenty-fixth of April, to attack the 
fort. Captain Jackion, who commanded the van, 
led his men, either incautioufly or treacheroufly, into 
a defile, lined on each fide by the enemy’s troops. 
The Engiifh had advanced fo far before they per- 
ceived their danger, that they were expofed to the 
whole fire of the Spaniards, without being able to 
return’ it with-any effect, and every man of them 
mutt have been cut off, had not colonel Haynes, at 
the head of a detachment of his regiment, puthed 
into the wood, and diflodged the enemy, by attacking 
them in flank. Haynes himfelf was killed, after 
difplaying amazing efforts of valour, together with 
moit of the officers, and five hundred foldiers: The 
diverfion of Haynes enabled Venables to attack the 
enemy with advantage, and drive them into the fort. 
But the next morning it was found, that the only 
mortar-piece in the army was unfit for fervice, and 
without a bombardment there were no hopes of fuc- 
cefs. It was therefore determined to abandon the 
enterprize, and re-embark the forces, 

In order to atone, if poffible, for this mifcarriage, 
it was propofed to make an attempt upon Jamaica, 
which furrendered to the Englifh without making the 
leaft refiftance. On their return, both the com- 
manders were fent to the Tower, though they had 
made a conqueft of much greater importance to their 
country than that of Hifpaniola itfelf. The pro- 
tector immediately iffued orders for fending both men 
and money to his new conque't, and that ifland has 
ever fince continued in the'hands of the Englifh. 

The whole government being at this time vetted 
in the hands of the protector, whofe defignation and 
authority were entirely unknown in the Englifh con- 
» flitution, fuch difputes happened every day in the 

courts at Weftminfter, concerning the foundation of 
his power, that they feemed to threaten to put a final 
_ftop to the courfe of juftice itfelf: nor would the 
complicated affairs of government allow fufficient 
leifure for Cromwell. to ftudy a plan of civil govern- 
ment that might fupply thefe deteéts. Confcious 
that his prefent power refted wholly on a military 


foundation, he determined to fet up the military over 


_ the civil power : but before he could accomplith his 
defign, his attention was diverted from domettic to 
foreign affairs, 
as 45 
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A.D. 1656. The Spaniards were no fooner in- 
formed of the proceedings of Penn and Venables in 
the Wett-Indies, than they declared war again{t the 
protector, and feized all the goods and fhipping be- 
longing to the Englifh merchants in the territories of 
Spain: The commerce with that kingdom, fo ad- 
vantageous to the nation; was entirely at an end, 
and near fifteen hundred merchantmen ‘fell into the 
hands of the enemy. Blake received orders to begin 
hoftilities againit thé Spaniards, and exert all his 
abilities to intercept their Plate fleet. But many of 
his officers, perfuaded that the war carried on againft 
Spain was unjuft, and contrary to the principles of 
the law of nature, threw up theit commiffigns, re- 
turned to their country, afd lived retired, 

This, however, did not difpirit Blake; he te- 
folved to do his duty as an honeft man, He cruized, 
for fome time, off Cadiz, in expectation of falling in 
with the Plate fleets but being at laft diftreffed for 
Want of water, he was obliged to fail towards Por- 
tugal, in order to proctre a fupply. Soon after his 
departure, captain Stayner, whom he had left on the 
Spanifh coaft with a fquadron’ of feven fhips, came 
in fight of the galleons, and crowded all the fail he 
could carry, in order to come up with them ; but 
before this could be effected, the Spanith admiral ran 
his fhip afhore, and was followed by two others. 
The reft were following the example, but were taken 
by the Englifh, and valued at neat two million of 
pieces of eight. The two gallons on fhote vere fet 
on fire; and the marquis. of Bajadox, viceroy of 
Peru, with his wife and daughter, perifhed in the 
flames. 

This fuiccefs added fortie fhare of popularity to 
Cromwell’s government; and he took care to difplay 
all the advantages of this acquifition, by ordering 
the treafure taken in the galleons to be brought up 
from Portfmouth to London by land. Before this 
welcome fupply arrived; Cromwell had been reduced 
to the utrnoft diitrefs for want of money, and feverely 
lafhed in feveral pamphlets by fome of the members 
of the long parliament. He had, -indeed, laid ex- 
ceflive impofitions on the royalifts, and publifhed 
feveral rigorous ediéts for collecting the public taxes; 
but all thefe refources were not fufficient to defray 
the expences of government, . 

The next action that happened between the Eng- 
lifh and the Spaniards acquired much greater glory 
to the Enelifh arms, though far from being attended 
with fuch emoluments to the nation. Blake had not 
been long returned froth the coaft of Portugal, be- 
fore he received advice that a Spanifh fleet of fixteen 
fhips, much richer than the former, had taken fhelte¢ 
in the bay of Santa Cruz, in one of the Canary iflands, 
Blake immediately failed thither, and foon found that 
his intelligence had not deceived him; but he per 
ceived that every precaution had been taken to tender 
any attempt upon the galleons abortive. Theit fmaller 
fhips were moored clofe to the fhore, under the nu- 
merous cannon of a {trong caftle, and feven fmaller 
batteries well mounted with artillery, and a line of 
communication running between them all, Six large 
galleons lay near the entrance of ,the harbour, a 
{trong boom being drawn acrofs its mouth, fitted up 
like floating batteries, with theit broadfides towards 
the Englith. 

Blake furveyed thefe batteries with the tlofeft at- 
tention, but was rather animated than daunted by 
the danger. He called a council of war, and it was. 
unanimoufly determined to. burn the Spanith galleons, 
Blake himfelf undertook the attack of the large fhips 
and forts, while Stayner attempted to force his way 
into the harbour. Accordingly, as foon as the morn- 
ing appeared, Stayner, in the Speaker frigate, ftood 
into the bay with his {quadron, while Blake attacked 
the forts and galleons. The dreadful fcene that fol- 
lowed is eafier imagined than defcribed. The Spa- 
niards themielves believed it to be the effect of fiends 
rather than of men, and thanked heaven they could 
lofe no part of their honour in the aétion, as they 

ay were 
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were born to fight with men, and not with, devils. 
Every circumftance tended to confirm them in that 
delufion. The thundering of Blake’s cannon; the 
fury of his failors, who rufhed amidit the thickeft of 
the enemy’s fire, as if they had been, invulnerable, 
and feemed to feek their fafety.in the mouth of dan- 


ger, the fhouts of the affailants, and the groans of 7 
the wounded, heard in the fhort intervals between | 


the roaring of the artillery ,.and, at laff, the flames 
of their own fhips, burfting through the clouds of 
fmoke, and lighting up the dreadful fcene of death 


and ruin, convinced the Spaniards that all oppofition — 


Was in vain; they thought it would be madnefs to 
oppofe force and courage to a fupernatural power. 
The fite from their forts abated; their troops were 
driven from their intrenchments; their harbour was 
in the poffeffion of the Englith, and._ their fhips to- 
tally abandoned, fo that not .one .of them clcaped 
the flames, except two which had been funk. in. the 
action. 

This battle aftonifhed all Europe. It feemed be- 
yond the power of a few thips to attack and filence 
a ftrong caftle, numerous forts, and’ a large fleet, 
well furnifhed with men and artillery, and .affitted 
by every requifite, either for offence or defence, that 
human prudence could deyile, A: greater danger 
{till attended the Englifh ; the wind blew right into 
the bay , and their eagernefs had carried them fo near 

the fhore, that their fhips muft have been deftroyed, 

had not the wind, by fuddenly fhifting, removed all 
their fears, and carried them beyond the reach of 
danger. Though this a¢tion was remarkably feyere, 
and though the. Englifh expofed themfelves to .the 
thickeft of the enemy’s fire, they’.had only. :forty- 
eight men killed, and one. hundred and_ twenty 
wounded. “Ihe lofs of the Spaniards, both in men 
and fhips, was very great; and the latter, for fome 
time, irrepairable... A yery confiderable part jof, the 
rich lading of the galleons,, being too bulky to be 
catried-off, perifhed in the flames. 

This was at once the greateft and laft action of the 
intrepid Blake. His health had been, for fome time, 
declining, and he’now obtained permiffion to return ; 
but he lived not to land in his native country. . He 
died in his paffage, and has always been confidered 


as one of the greateft men this. country has ever.pro- - 


duced. Though a ftriét republican in principles, he 
always enjoyed the confidence of Cromwell. .“¢ We 
fhould fight for our country,” faid he, ‘into what- 


ever hands the government may fall.” The ftrongeft 


proof of his meritis, that, in the midft of fo many 
jarring, and even. hoftile factions, he was efteemed 
by them all. ; , 
If Cromwell was at once both loved and refpeéted 
abroad, his. adminiftration was not:lefs calculated to 
maintain his authority at home. A ftrict obferver 
of juftice and the laws, as far as his ufurped authority 
would: admit, he fupported both. with equal vigour. 
He had quelled a late infurrection of the royalitts, 
but he refufed, with indignation, the counfel of. his 
officers to maffacre all the infurgents., The army 
continued faithful to. him, notwith{tanding the dan- 
gerous enthufiafm,that {till prevailed among the offi- 
cers and foldiers.. The militia, kept up.and exercifed 
with care in the feveral counties, was always ready, on 
the firft fignal, to lend him very powerful affiftance. 
As religion, or ,rather fanaticifm directed the multi- 


fiery prefbyterians, by gaining over their adverfaries, 
which he aecomplifhed by means of a general tollera- 
tion, from which none but papilts and the partizans| 
of epifcopacy were excluded. Attentive to the fmall- 
eft particular, he had fpics in almoft. every place, 
where any intelligence was, likely to be procured; it 
is faid that thefe coft him fixty thoufand pounds a, 

ear. 
hae, again{t which neither prudence nor. vigilance: 
could avail, © Colonel, Titus, .under the: name,.of 
Allen, wrote avery fpirited pamphlet, exhorting every 
one who withed, well to his country, | to embrace this 


. 
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method of vengeance,, the only one in their'powerto 


put a period to the ufurpation of a tyrant. 
publication) alarmed: Cromwell : he knew» that the 


~of the folidity of their arguments; and his:inclina-- — 


“e 


This 


minds of the royal party were fufficiently inflamedto 
put fo obvious a method in practice. Hetherefore 
declared openly, that he looked upon all attempts of 
that kind as.bafe and odious, and would never begin 
hoftilities by fo fhameful.an expedient; but ifthe 
firlt attempt came from them he-would retaliate the 
injury by every method in his power; that he didnot 
want agents fufficient toexecute his purpole, and that 
he would employ them to the utter extinction of the 
royal family... - This menace probably favedhim from 
the dagger of the affaffin: 
A.D. 1657. Cromwell had. always been defirous 
of giving the power he had ufurped the fanétion of a 
legal, eftablifhment,, and’ now determined to make 
another attempt to effect it, He accordingly affembled 
aparliament compofed of the reprefentatives,of the 
three kingdoms, Ireland sand Scotland, reduced to 
a ftate of flavery, nominated fuch members:as were 
conformable to his wifhes. But the fpirit of ithe 
Englith was not yet fufficiently fubduedito fubmit to 
his arbitrary directions, He foon perceived that’ ma- 
ny of the. diffatisfied members in the Jaft:parliament 
were again returned, and began to fear they would be 
too powerful for his friends. In ordertherefore to 
fecure a majority, he excluded a hundred fufpected 
members, and thus made himfelf mafter of the par- 
liament, .This being effected, every thing followed 
of courfe; for though there was ftilla ftrong oppofi- 
tion, the, majority wasjorthe fide of the proteétor’s 
friends. They began with abrogating all the titles 
of Charles Stuart and his family. “This being effected 
it was moved that the protetor fhould have the title 
of king and after a very warm debate it was carried 
that a bill. fhould be brovghtin for that purpofe. It 
was urged that the Englith conftitution neceffarily 
fuppofed. a-royal authority; that the laws admitted 
not of a protector except during a minitory, and had 
not. fixed, the prerogatives of the funétions of that 
office ;, that to remove all appearance of arbitrary 
power, the only method: was to have recourfe to a 
title which the nation had always refpeéted ; and that 
this was the more. practicable, as an exprefs law of 
Henry VIL. had provided for the fecurity of thofe 
who defended the reigning prince; afufficient proof 
that the legiflation depended more on) the form of 
government, than on the birthright of the fupreme 
magiltrate. The bill was violently oppofed by Lam- 
bert, the major-generals, and allthé republican party. 
But being unable to anfwer the above arguments, | 
they had recourfe toa very tumultuous’ behaviour, 
which fufficiently convinced Cromwell, that unlefs he 
could prevail with the officers of the army to join 
with the majority in- parliament, he muft renounce : 
the honour he fo ardently wifhed to obtain. No arts © 
were left untried to bring Lambert over to his purs —— 
pofe, but in'vain. bleetwood and Defborough were 
alfo averfe to his accepting the title of king; asd 
declared, if the bill paffed, and received the affent a 
of the protector, they would immediately refign thei ‘ 
commiffions, though they: would make no efforts to 


| difturb the government. 


The houfe, however, proceeded in their defign 3 


| and at laft, after a long and violent debate, it was 
: | voted, “* Phat his highnefs willbe pleafed to affume _ 
tude, one of his principal cares was to manage the ||. 


the name, ftile, title, dignity, and office of king of 


England, Scotland and Ireland, and the refpective 
dominions thereunto belonging, and to exercife the’ 
‘fame according to the laws of thefe natious.”? ' Ai’ 
‘committee. was now appointed to reafon with the’ — 
‘protector, and, if poffible, overcome thofe fcruples, *_ 
‘which he pretended he entertained again{t accepting! | 

| fo liberal an offer. . tert gaudy. sogit 
Fie was apprehenfive of nothing but affaffinas,|} 


Cromwell:ftrongly oppofed all their reafons, which 


| were urged with great ftrength and eloquence.’ But? 
) his, oppofition proceeded not from the reafonablenefs %. 
of shis accepting the offer. He was well convinced) — 


bus da 
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ty; was entirely on thé fide | 
But ithe oppofition Gf His Friends, | 
“He knew. the | 

ch ‘hortid ¢o- | 


ewell’s'accepting of the! r 
‘fearful; that ‘when tl¥e 

. fons, ‘not forms of géve 
-longet balance between ‘thé 

an tignéble perfon, Who! had waded” t6" the throne |f 
through § ae tdtent SF look" Sufpended between | 
thefe feats and hi§ own apdene © : 


f 
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. }) 
able, by artifice, to tecéincilé the minds of the foldiers jl 
n was always con- || 
ned in contradiétion | 
tion, it was involved | 
1 eneis 5 it was deftitute both of reafon | 
‘and common ‘{Enfe, Vivo Sor ae 

At lait; after an agony of perplexity, 
by a loiig and tedious feries’of dou bts, 
was obliged’ té refule thar crown which 
wifhed' toreceive, 
the nation ‘had ‘te 


occafioned }} 
“the proteétor |; 
he fo ardently 
and which thé teptefentatives of 
ndered ‘him’ in ‘the’ ‘moft’ folemn | 
‘manner.’ Upon this’ refafal, ’the parliament found 
it'neceffary to retain’ the name of Commonwealth 
and Protector ;. but ds the Government had hitherto 
been a manifett ufurpation, it was thought neceffary 
to:give it'a’patliamentary funtion, 
In order to this, it Was proper to fet afide the in- 
ftrument of rovernment, which had been drawn up 
by the géneral’ officers only, and fubftitute another 
in its toom.~ 'This was accordinely done, and a new 
inftrument of government ‘was framed, ‘and offered 
to the protector by the parliament, under the title of 
“ An humble petition and advice.* ‘This a@ of the 
legifature formed the bifis of the republican govern- | 
ment4 by'it the powers of each membér of the con- 
fittition’ was regulated and limited, in order to place 
the liberty of the people on a more folid foundation. 
In fome particulars, the authority of the protector 
was enlarged, and in others diminifhed, by this deed. 
He had the power of naming his fuccefflor; he had 
a perpetual revenue affiened him, a million a year 
for the fleet and the army, and three hundred thou- 
fand pounds for the civil government, He had the 
power of eftablifhing another houfe of parliament, 
the members of which wete to hold their feats“dur- | 
‘ing life, and to exercife many of the funétions of the 
former houfe of peers. On the other hand, his power 
of framing laws with the confent of his council, 
during the-recefs of parliament, was abrogated : | 
and it'was eftablifhed, that no member of either houfe | 
fhould bé excluded, but by the confent of that houfe 
of which’ he was a member, The other articles re- 
ceived very little alteration, remaining the fame. in 
fubftance asin’ the firft inftrument of government. 
This parliamentary fan@ion being obtained, Crom- 
well’ was again inaugurated, with the utmoft pomp 
and ceremony, in Weftminfter-hall; and,on the 
» twenty-fixth of June, he put an end to the feffion of 
parliament.’ - ; 
' © The fituation of the protector was now very criti- 
cal'in England.’ He had indeed obtained the difpo- 
fal of a very large revenue ; but great difficulties at- 
tended it. His acceptance of the office and title of 
protector, had not lefféned them, and the force he 
had put upon the parliament by excluding fo many 
oe. ; . 
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| feat, which théy 


| thefe meafures, Cromwell fent a ver 
| to thé commons; acquainting them that he expected 


45% 
of themembers was univerfally condemned. - Even 
thofe Who were moft defirous of a fettlement, upon 
almoft any terms, and would have been ; contented, 
forthe fake of a’ peimanent government, to have 
fubmitted to his authority, cither,as king or protector; 


} entertained many {Cruples with regard to the legality 
| Of the proceedings of a parliament; which fat under 
| ‘2 vifible force: 

| were invincible 


Cromwell found’ that thefe {cruples 
3, and his enemies haying already -felt 
his feverity, he was now determined they fhould tafte. 
his clemency: Lambert was allowed a penfion of 


| four.thoufand pounds a year. Ludlow was fuffered 


to réfide in’his own houfe, Sir Harry Vane was fee 
leafed from his confinement in Carifbrook-caftle, and 


{| che determined to fuffér the fecluded members to take 


their feats the next feffion of parliament, In the 
mean time Cromwell applied himfelf clofely to the 
formation of his upper houfe of parliament, which 


| was to confilt of ‘fixty members, among whom were. 


five or fix ancient peers, and fevéral gentlemen of 
Tottune and diftin@tion; the reft were officers of the 
army,’ who had rifen from the dregs of the people. 
All the ancient péers, however, refufed to accept» a 
y, muft fhare with {uch companions as 
Were afoncd hem. te pee Sy ciel. 

A.D. 1658. 'On the twentieth. of January. the 


| Parliament met, purfuant to. their prorogation, and 


the protector, in order to maintain the appearance.of 
a legal magiftrate, removed the guaids from the doors 
of both houfes. The firtt fubje@ of deliberation 
among the commons was the illegality of excluding 
fo many of their members during the laft feffion of 
parliament. In this debate it was confidently ‘affirms 
ed, that.there could be no free parliament under fuch 
a force, and therefore, that the humble petition and 
advice, together with all that had been done in con- 
fequence of it, weré invalid; nor were they. obliged 
to take any notice of the other houle. Cromwell, 
by taking fo many of his friends and adherents from 
thé lower houfe, in ordér.to form the upper,. had loft 
the majority among the national reprefentatives, The 


| enemies of the protector were, foon fenfible of their 


power ; they made and carried a. motion not tO ac- 
knowledge the jurifdiction of the other houfe which 
Cromwell had eftablithed. , 

While the commons were thus oppofing the ‘arbi- 
trary proceedings of thé government, a petition was 
preparing in the city for taking the power of the mi- 
litia out of the proteétor’s hands. Exafperated at 
y fharp meflage 


they would give the fame appellation, and pay the 


) fame attention to the lords, as had been given or paid 
| tO any houfe of peers in England. But the commons, 


inftieated by Lambert and Haflerige within doors, 


and by Harrifon and the fifth monarchy-men without, 


paid no regard to his threat, or his authority. 
Cromwell was now fufficiently exafperated, and with- 
out confulting any, perfon, flung himfelf into a com- 
mon coach, and with no more than four or five of his 
guatds, and attended by his nephew and a lieutenant- 
colonel, hurried to the houfe of peers, where he 
whifpered Fleetwood, that he'was come to diffolve 
the parliament. .. Fleetwood, who feems to have acted 
in concert with the malecontents, ufed every argument 
in his power to diffuade Cromwell from his purpofe. 


_He-defired. him to refle& a moment on ,the dreadful 
| confequences that had generally attended a hafty dif. 


folution of the parliament. But Cromwell,. without 
paying any attention to his arguments, laid his hand 
upon his breaft, and {wore by the living God they 
fhould not, fit a moment longer. ,He accordingly 
fent a meffage to'the commans commanding their at- 


‘tendance in the houfe of peers, where, after a very 


reproachful fpeech, he diflolved the parliament. 
__.This precipitate a€tion, which in any other perfon, 
would have been confidered.as an indication of mad- 
nefs, was in. this. extraordinary man, a meafure at 
/once both bold and neceffary, and prompted by that 


" genius which feldom or never forfook him. But not- 


withf{tanding 


Ben” A abet. 
With{tanding all his power, his abilities, and the ter- 
tor of his name, he was now furrounded with dangers 


both open and fecret. 
long been his avowgd enemies. _‘Fhey pretended to 


aboliffr all taxes, cuftoms, tythes,; and every other | 


burthen laid upon the people. They held their meet- 
ings at Mile-end, and though they were in general: 
perfons. of the loweft condition, they were bold, 
bloody and defperate: ‘Fhey depenied greatly upon 


major-general Harrifon, admiral Lawion, and the |} 


colonels Rich, Danvers and Qkey to head them. 
They had even their cabals and correfpondents 1n 
every part of the kingdom. But Cromwell’s intre- 


pidity, and Thurloe’s excellent intelligence, rendered | 


all their f{chemes abortive ; and about ten of the moft 
defperate artiong thenf were feized in the midft of 
their confulrations, together with the ftandard they 
inteitded to erect, as the fignal of the commencement 
of the reign of the faints upon earth. 
This well-timed action did not, however, put an 
etid to their e¢abals. Cromwell perceived that the 
poifon had reached much farther than he expected. 
Several of the officers of the army, and even fome 
of them who ferved about his perfon, became fullen 
and gloomy ; a fure indication that they were form- 
ing fome dangerous defign. The protector therefore 
affembled all the officers near London, among whom 
major Packer, and moft of the captains of his own 
regiment were chiefly fufpected. Cromwell repaired to 
the meeting, and in a very authoritative tone of voice, 
demanded whether they were willing to ferve him 


againft his enemies? Over-awed by the prefence of | 
their general, they continued filent for fome time ; at | 
laft they faid, they were ready to ferve him upon the | 


footing of ‘* the good old caufe.”” Cromwell treated 
that expreffion with great contempt, and after afking 
what they meant by ufing it now, he immediately dif- 
miffed them from their pofts in the army, and gave 
their conmmiflions to others whom he knew he could 
truft. This inftance of firmnefs and feverity pro- 
duced the defired effect ; the reft of the officers pro- 
mifing to obey him with great alacrity. 

The daring fpirit of Cromwell only was capable 
of difcharging men, who had been the principal in- 
ftruments of Ins ereatnefs. But it feems to have 
given him no difquiet. He was perfuaded they could 
never join with the royalifts, from whom alone he 
was apprehenfive of danger: He did not indeed 
think it prudent to treat the chief officers, who were 
equally difcontented, in fo defpotic a manner : he en- 
deavoured to regain their favour by carefles ; but 
was never able to remove the hatred they had con- 
ceived againft the government. The wifeft and 
richeft of the royalifts, lived upon their eftates, 
pleafed with obferving the defpotiim which Crom- 
well had exercifed over a parliament, who had treated 
them in fo tyrannical a manner. They faw with de- 
light the perpetual commotions of the public, from 
a perfuafion that out of confufion order muft at laft 
arife. heir retirements, their ftudies, their reflec- 
tions, tended happily to promote the good of their 


country. They had new fufficient leifure to reflect 
onthe errors of the late king, and comparing them 


with the diftractions of the government that fucceed- 
ed. Thefe they faw evidently were the extremes of 
legiflation, and that inthe mean between them true 
liberty was to be found. 

The Spaniards, defirous of diftrefling the Englifh 
government, had invited Charles to Bruges, where 
he appeared at the head of four thoufand'men, chiefly 
Einghth, formed into four regiments. This revived 
the hopes of the royaliits, and a general infurrection 
was projected. Ormond was fecretly difpatched to 
Eneland, in order to concert meafures for the execu- 
tion of this defign. © Lord Fairfax, Sir William 
Waller, and feveral more of the leaders of the pref- 
byterian party had fecretly entered into the engage- 
ment. ‘he army was ftill infected with the general 
fpirit of difcontent; and, after the proteétor’s vio- 


lent breach with the late parliament, no hopes re- 
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The fifth monarchy-men had | 
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mained of founding his power on the bafis of legifla- 
tive authority. His adminiftration, fo expenfive 
both in military enterprizes and fecret intelligence, 
had exhaufted his treafury, and involved him in a 
confiderable debt.. All his arts of policy were ex- 
haufted , and having fo often deceived every party 
by proud and falfe pretences, he could no longer 
hope that the fame arts would be attended with the 
fame fuccefs, 

But notwithftanding all thefe promifing cireum- 
ftances, the confpiracy of the royalifts was rendered 
abortive. Cromwell was informed of their defign 
before it was ripe for execution. The marquis of 
Ormond was obliged to fly to the continent; and 
great numbers oF the royalifts were thrown into — 
prifon. Sir Henry Slingfby; and Dr. Huet, were 
condemned and beheaded; and Mordant, brother to 
the earl of Peterborough, efcaped the fame fate 


i, merely by the accident of colonel Pride’s being ab- 


fent, till the fentence was pronounced in his favour, 
For the numbers were equal, and Pride, who was his 
declared enemy, entered the court juft as the prefi- 
dent had finifhed his determination. 

Nor was the protector free from the fears of affaf- 


| fination ; Sindercombe, one of the fifth monarchy- 
men, had undertaken to murder him, and it was 
| only by the intervention of the moft unaccountable 


accidents that he was prevented from executing his 
bloody purpofe. His defign was at laft difcovered ; 


| but though the cleareft proof of his guilt was appa- 
| rent to the jury, and though every man held the crime 
of which he was accufed in the utmoft deteftation, it — 


was not without the greateft difficulty they could be 
prevailed upon to find him guilty; fo greatly were 
they diffatisfied with the protector’s right of .fupreme. 
government of the nation. This incident could not 
fail of .giving Cromwell the utmoft uneafinefs ; and 
which was greatly increafed by the firmnefs of Sin- 
dercombe, who refuted to difcover any of his accom- 
plices, 

Mrs. Claypole, Cromwell’s beloved daughter, a 
lady endued with every humane virtue, and the moft 
amiable accomplifhments, had entertain d the higheft 
regard for Dr. Huet, and made the moft preffing in- 
ftances to her father to fave his life; but being refufed 
his pardon, her temper, which was always enclined 
to melancholy, preyed upon her health; and after 
ufing the moft preffing remonftrances to awaken the 
protector into a compunétion for the heinous crimes 


|} into which his ambition had betrayed him, fhe paid 
| the debt of nature amidft the tears of all who were 


friends to virtue. Her death greatly affected Crom- 
well. And her words now obtained their full force; 
they embittered the fmall remainder of his life. His 
old friend, the earl of Warwick died alfo about the 
fame time, which greatly affected him, and he began 
to perceive, when it was too late, that the purfuits 
of ambition are not the purfuits of peace. 

His compofure and tranquillity of mind were now 
fled for ever. He faw that all his neareft and moft 
beloved friends, Fleetwood, Defborough, Claypole, 
and Falconbridge, abhorred his prineiples ; and.he 
who had fo lately the whole army at his call, could: 
now hardly find five men in the whole nation to 
fecond his favourite defigns. He was become a 
bankrupt both in his government and his private 
fortune ; and notwith{tanding all the mighty things 
he haddone, he found himfelf no better than a fplen- 
did wretch furrounded with misfortunes, which the 
{malleft grain of genuine virtue in his former career 
of glory, might either have prevented or removed, 
His diffimulation was at once fo grofs and odious, 
that had he now actually returned to the paths of © 
virtue, not a man in England would have thought 
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him fincere , even his profeffing it muft only have \__ 


tended to have increafed the public deteftation of his. 
hypocrify, 


~“Amidit all thefe diftreffés of mind, he was feized, 
on the twenty-fourth of Auguft, with a flow fever, — 
‘which foon after changed into a tertian ague. No. 


dangerous 


5 tt, 


5 


. 
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__ time, and he waseven, able. to walk 
~ the intervals between the fits. 
as the force of the paroxyfin of the di 


‘jprehenfive. that his. .end»: was - 
* .,.thoughts were how turned. towa 
_,Which had formerly, been the conftant fubje& of his 
_contemplations; but which the continual» wars and |) 
_ affairs of government) had for fome time totally int | 
_ terrupted., 


_ engaged in this pious converfation, 
-_ him, with great emotion, | whether it was poffible 
for the,elect to-fall, on fuffer a> final reprobation ?”?, 
_ ‘It is impoffible,” 
cried Cromwell, 
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feale, incréafing 
began ‘to be ap- 
approaching: “His 
tds! a future ftate, 


at every return, Cromwel! himfelf 


- Goodwin, one of -his enthufiattic preach- 
ers, conftantly attended: him, and. endeavoured” to 


__ remove from his mind that defpondency in which he 


was now involved. .Qne day, whem he was clofely 


‘Cromwell afked. 


replied the preacher,’ Then,” 
é with an air of fatisfaétion, «Tam 
fate; for lam fure I was.once in:a ftate of grace’? 
Fully fenfible. of the. dangerous condition of the 
protector, the phyficians.were continually 


their prayers, ‘vifions, and revelations, infpired him 


with fuch-hopes, that he believed he was no longer in! 


danger, ** | fhall not die of this diftemper,” {aid he 
one day to his. phyficians ; ‘ I am well affured of my 
recovery. My fupplications have prevailed, Iam 
_promifed it fromthe Lord.” Thofe {trange enthufiattic 
- hotions feem to have prevailed among all-his friends, 
“« The lord,” faid Fleetwood, in a letter to Henry 
Cromwell, “ will foon reftore him, and bring him 
forth with more vigour, life and zeal... His highnefs 
has himfelf had very great difeoveries from the Lord. 
He hath received affurances of his being reftored,‘and 
of being farther ferviceable in the great work he hath 
-begun.” _ Goodwin was fo thoroughly convinced of 
his being in no danger of death, that he ufed the fol- 


_lowing expreflionin his prayer: “ Lord we beg not for . 


his recovery, for that thow haft already granted and 
affured us of, but for his fpeedy recovery.”? Even 
_when the phyficians abfolutely defpaired of his being 
able to fupport the next fir of his difeafe, Thurloe 
has_ the following expreffion in his difpatch to Henry 
Cromwell, “ That which is fome ground of hope is, 


‘that the Lord has, as on fome former occafions, given | 


‘to himfelf a. particular affurance, that he fhall yet 
-live to ferve him, and to carry on the great work he 
hath put into his hands.” 

At laft the phyficians were obliged to declare that 
all hopes were over. The council was now fufficiently 
alarmed, and a deputation was fent to know. his 
‘pleature with regard toa fucceffion. But before they 
reached his apartment, he was fpeechlefs and almott 
infenfible. They afked whether he did not intend that 
his eldeft fon Richard fhould fucceed him, and a 
fimple affirmation was, or feemed to be, extorted from 
him. He lived only a few minutes after, peying the 
debt of nature on the third of September, in the fix- 
tieth year of his age, amidft a ttorm fo dreadful all 
over Europe, that it feemed a general wreck of na- 
ture. This tempeft happening at fo critical a moment, 
gave occafion to many reflections both of. his friends 


and enemies. ~ The day on which he died was alfo- 


much taken notice of, it being the anniverfary of his 


* moft glorious fucceffes at Dunbar and Worcetter, 


which he always confidered as the mot fortunate 
events of his whole life. : 
The character of Cromwell has been’ often drawn 
_ both by his friends and enemies. The former feems 
diétated’ by. panegyric, and the latter by: invective. 
It muft be owned, however, that both carry the 
ftrongeft air of probability, becaufe they are fup- 
ported by ftriking circumitances in his conduét and 
fortune. “ What, fay his friends, can be more ex- 
“< traordinary, than that aperfon, of private birth 


pas and. education, no fortune, no eminent qualities 


~ "of body, which have fometimes, nor fhining ta- 


45 on 
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ated 1 intimating | 
.tothofe about* him, and :eyen often to homfelf, that 

they. thought it highly prudent to fettle the affirs of. 
government. On the other hand, ‘his chaplains, by 
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‘a dangerous, fymptotns, however, appeared for’ fori 
abroad ‘du ring | 


Bat the fever, as well | 
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“heated imagination of -any fanatic was evet able.to 


“entertain? Supprefs that “motitter in’ its infancy, 


Ute 


mily 


Be.buried aniong kings, and with more 
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‘lents of mind, which have often raifed men to, the 
higheft dignities; thould ‘have ‘the courage to at- 
tempt, and the abilities to execute {o extraordinary 
adefign as the'fubverting dite of the moft ancient 
and beft eftablifhed monarehies in the world? ‘That 


he fhould have’ the power and boldnefs to put his 
prince and'mafter to an open and infamous death ? 
Should banifh that numerous and {trongly allied fa- 
? Cover all thefe temerities under'a feeming 
obedience toa parliament, in whofe fervice he pre- 


“tended’ to be retained?» Trample too upon that 


parliament in their turn, and fcornfully expel them 
as foon as they gave him ground for diffaristaction ? 
Bret in their place the dominion of the faints, and 
give ‘reality to the moft vifionary. idea; which the 


and openly fet up himfelf above’ all that ever attain- 


: ed the. appellation of: fovereion in England t Over- 


come firft his enemies by armsy and afterwards all 
his friends by artifice ?’ Served ll parties patiéntly 


for awhile, and command thém victorioufly at laft ? 


Over-run: é€ach corner of ‘the thrée nations, and 


 fubdue with eqital facility both ‘the riches of the 
| fouth andthe 'poverty of thé north? Be feared and 


courted by all foreign princes, and adopted’ a bro- 


‘ther to gods upon earth? Call together parliaments 


with a word) of his pen, and ‘{eatter them again 
with the breath of hismouth? Reduce to fubjection 
a warlike and ‘difcontented nation, by rheahs of a 
fMutinous army ?Cortmand a mutinous army, by 
means of feditious ‘and factious officers ? Be hums 
bly and' daily petitioned, that he would be pleafed, 
at.the rate-of milions a‘year, to be hired as matter 
of thofe who hadthired him before to be their fer- 
vant ?\Have the éftates atid lives of ‘three nations 
as much at his difpofal as was once the little id- 
heritance of “his father; and be.as noble and liberal 
in the fpending of them? And laftly (for there is 
to end .of enumerating his glory) with one word 
bequeath all his power and fplendor to his pofterity? 
Die poffeficd6f peace at homé and triumph abroad? 
than regal 
folemnity ? And leavea nam2 -beHind him notto 
be extinguifhed but with thé whole world ; which, 
as it was too little for his praife, fo it might have - 
{tretched out to the extenc of his immortal de- 
figns ?” 

On the other hand his enemies have: pl-ced the 


actions. of this extraordinary man in the moft odious 


point of light. 
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** What, fay they, ‘can be more fti- 

erlatively wicked than fora perion to endeavcur 
not only to exalt himfelf above, but to trample 
upon all his equals and fuperiors? To pretend free- 
dom for all men, and under the cloak of that 
pretence, ‘to make all men his fervants? To take 
up arms again{t taxes amounting to fcarce two 
hundred thoufand pounds a year, and to lay him- 
felf upon the nation the enormous load of above 
two millions? To quarrel for the lofs of three or 
four ears, and ftrike off three or four thoufand 
heads? To fight again{t an imaginary fulpicion of 
two thoufind guards for thé king to be fetched 
from no body knew were, and keep up for himfelf 
no lefs than forty thoufand ?’ To pretend the de- 
fence of parliaments, and violently to diffolve all, 
even thoie of his own calling, and almoft of -his 
own chufing >? To ‘undertake the reformation of 
religion, and on that pretence to-ftrip to the fkin, 
and then to expofe it ‘naked to the rage of every 
fect? To eftabhifh councils of rapine and courts of 
murder? To fight againft the king under a'com= 
miffion for him? To take him out-of the hands of 
thofe for whom he had conquered him ? To de- 
ceive him by proteftations and vows of fidelity 
and’ when he had effected his purpofe, to put 
him :to death, in the face of the world? To 
receive.a commiffion from the king and parlia- 


‘ment, and murder the one and deftroy the other ? 


To fight againft monarchy, when he declared for it, 
: 52 * and 


— 


_ to himfelf? Lo endeavour to entail this ufurpation 
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-*¢ and to:declare againft it, when he wifhed. to acquire 
* it in his own, perlon ? To defame prefidionfly, and 
“ fupplant ungratefully his own general, and. after- 
«¢ wards moft of thofe.officers, who with the. lofs of 
“ their, honour,, had -raifed him’to the fuminit of his 


~ unreafonable ambition ?. To break his faith equally 


‘¢ ‘with his enemies..and with his friends? To make 
** as frequent ule of, the moft folemn. perjuries, as 
‘« the common people of cuftomary.oaths?, To ufurp 
‘three kingdoms without the leaft-faadow of, pre- 


“* tenfions, and govern them as unjuftly as they were | 


*¢ acquired? To fet himfelf up as.an idol, and make 


“< the ftreets of London refemble the valley. of Hm: 


“ nom,. by, burning the bowels of men, as a facrifice 


upon potterity, and. with it an endlefs war upon 


© the-nation ?, And-daftly, by the fevereft judgment. 


“* of the Almighty,..to die hardened, miad, and with. 
** out repentance, with the, curfes of the -prefent, and 


.. the deteftation of all fucceeding ages ?”” 


Such are. the different'charaGters given of Crom- 
well, and both are founded on faéts and circumftances 
that cannot be controverted. . But from the whole we 


may fafely conclude, that, he wanted..nothing’ but. 


honefty, to make him one of the greateft men in the 
world. oon ih ed 8 
Cromwell was married to Elizabeth, daughter to 


Sir James Bouchier, by..whom he had two fons, 
_ Richard who fuceeeded him, and Flenry,. lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; and.four daughters, Bridget, 


married to general Fleetwood ; Elizabeth, to John 


Claypole; of Northamptonfhire, efq; Mary, to lord | 


Falconbridge; and Frances, to lord. Richi 
The powerful, the dreaded Cromwell being now 
n@ more, fome {udden revolution in -the ftate, which 


mult deftroy the prefent ill-conftruéted fabric of go- 
vernment, was immediately expected. But this was. 
not the cafe,. The council, the army, the navy, even, 


the whole country at. once, acknowledged Richard 


Cromwell protector of the commonwealth. He was. 


a plain, indolent, good-natured young man, brought 
up in the country, at a diftance from. bufinefs: and 
intrigue, and neither formed. by. inclination, inured 
by habit, nogaffifted by talents fufficient to enable 


him to fupply the place of his father. Henry Crom- ! 
well, who governed Ireland with great popularity and | 


applaufe, infured to his brother the obedience of that 
kingdom. General Monk, whofe authority was well 
eftablifhed in Scotland, proclaimed the new protec- 
tor in the principal towns of that kingdom, Ad- 
dvefles flowed from every part of the kingdom, and 
Richard was treated with the fame refpeét as his fa- 
ther. 

But this external complaifance among the fanatical 
leaders of the different. parties, was nothing better 
than a.eceitful calm which fuited the views of all, 
as a breathing time for concerting plans to promote 
their own interefts, . No perfon could have beén 


found more unexceptionable for this purpofe thah | 
}) joining the republicans, might retrieve at once their 


Richard. The republicans did not fear him, nor the 
royalifts hate him; and his advancement was of the 
utmoft confequence to thofe who were in the prefent 
poffeffion of the government. But a queftion was 
foon ftarted in the council, whether Richard, accord- 
ing to the tenor of the humble petition and advice, 
was to be confidered as general of,the army. This 
was ftriking at the very bafis of all his power, ard 
the fecret. cabals againft. him were indefatigable in 
forming plans for his ruin. | 

A, D. 1659. But as fupplies were wanting for 


the affairs of government it was thought neceffary to || 


call a parliament. The upper houfe, or houfe of 
peers, confifted of the fame perfons who had been 
nominated by Oliver himtelf, and thence: confidered 
s friends, to bis family. And in, order to infure ‘4 


estore to, the old boroughs; their former right of 
ngimembers to! parliament. 5 while the: counties 
were allowed no, mpre than- their! aceuftomed «mem: 
bers.) By this means,the miniftry precured a majo- 
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| rity in the lower as well as in thé upper ‘hoitft, and 
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all the members. figned, without hefitation, an engape- | 


ment not,.to alter the prefent government: 
On the fir of February, fecretary Thutloe' pre- 


| fented.to the commons, “ An act of recognition ‘of 


his highne{s’s right and title to’be protector and’ chief 
magiftratejof, the commonwealth of England, ’Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the *dominionis’ and’ territories 


| thereunto belonging.” This a was very artfully 


drawn, the recognitory part being expreffed in gene- 
ral terms; but it contained a very particular and 
ample abjuration of the royal family. A fmall de- 
bate only enfued on the firft reading, but the republi- 
cans determined to oppofe it with’ all ‘their power 
when it came to be read.a fecond time. They- faw 
that it virtually contained.a recognition of the’ peti- 
tion and advice, which they were ‘dasetantnad aif 
poffible, to fet afide, and confequently deéftroy the 
bafis of the proteétor’s government. Béfides the 
republican and minifterial parties, there were” two 
others in the houfe, who had views of their own, and 
though direétly oppofite to each other, agreed’ in’ one 
point, that of embarraffing both the' others. The 
firft'was.compofed of men of defperate fortunes, and 
who wifhed:to fee Fleetwood commander in chief of 
the army, hoping thatthe government would once 
more: fall into the hands of the’ military, and both 
king, and protector be excluded. The miniftetial 
party had, however, ‘{till: a majority in‘ the houfe. 


| But the proceedings of ‘this parliament afford’ a meé- 
-morable inftance, that a dead miajority in’ an Englith 
-houfe of commons, may: carry their queftiohs, and 
»yet lofe their purpofes, The republicans were’ much 


bolder and far better fpeakers than’ their antagonifts. 


In oppofing this bill, they founded their arguments on 
the conftitution fettled immediately after the'death of 


the late king, and Sir Harry Vane very’ pertinently 
obferved, that-+f the gevernment founded at’ thar 


(period was illegal, they weré guilty of the blood of 


their Jate prince. The minifterial’ party, on ‘the 
other hand, . went no farther back’ than the inftrumene 


of, petition and advice, which they contended’ to be 


the laft, and only legat conftitution of government, 


But even admitting that pofition, they found them- 


felves embarraffed with another difficulty, that of’ 
proving that the privileges and authority granted by 
that inftrument to the proteétor were not perfonal, 
and terminated with his life. Even if they’ did not, 
the republicans’ contended, that a free parliathent 
ought to have no regard to the whole, or any part of 
that inftrument, becaufe it was voted by a power 
deftructive of that conftitution, which gave their 
affembly an exiftence as a parliament, Their are 


ments had great effect upon the people, efpecially as 
the anfwers given to them by the minifterial party 
were far from being thought fufficient. 
Fleetwood, who had concealed his ambition under 
the veil of an obfequious behavicur to the new protec. 
tor, could not help ‘obferving, that the army, by 


power and popularity. But the greateft art was ne- 
ceflary to form this connéétion, as the protector’s 
influence among the troops was very powerful, It 
was therefore contrived between him and Defborough, 
to introduce Lambert once more on the ftage. That 
general ever fince he had been deprived of his comi- 
miffion, ‘had lived retired at Wimbleton in Surry ; 
but he no fooner faw 4 profpe&t of regaining his for. 
’ i, . ¥ p+ be Dept a Ve 
mer authority, than he refumed all his ambitious. 
pari fi i ter Ssh Ve 
profpects, Many of the principal officers in the 
army thought he had beeh ungenerbufly treated by | 
" ;* o- Sane s birt th Ve. iOS 
the late protef&or, and ‘his fuffermgs had, in fome: 


| meafure, rendered him popular. Fleetwood there- 
| fore fecretly made ufe of Lambert to ftrengthen the 
| difcontented party among the Officers, while Defbo- 
‘y 1D tae CommMons,, it was thought neceffary to | 


rough declared openly ‘and violently for a Yepublic, - 
The meetings’ for carrying on their deftru€ive 
{chemes were held at Wallingford-houte, where E Ieets 
wood refided, and ‘hencé the affembly was called. the © 
caba] of W alingford-nowle- 6 OO 

<* While. 
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_, While the officers of the army. were employed in 
thefe confultations, the debates in parliament were 
carried on with great vehemence by both parties, 
The republicans exerted all their power to have the 
‘militia and negative voice fettled in the reprefentatives 
Of the people, while the minifterial party ftrenuoully 
infifted on recognizing the protector, Many expe- 
dients were propofed) for reconciling the two patties, 
but in vain ; both continuéd firm to their principles. 
After the queftion had been debated for feyeral days, 
_with the utmoft warmth and freedom, the miniftterial 
party carried their point, by a majority of one hun- 
dred and ninety-one, againit one hundred and fixty- 
eight: The republicans were not, however, ‘difcou- 
raged, :, They procure J the following refolution to be 


taken by the houle, viz. “ That before the bill of | 


-Tecognition be, committed, this houfe.doth. declare 
fuch additional claufe to be part of the bill, as may 
limit che power of the chief magiftrate, and fully, 
fecure the right and privileges of parliament, ‘and the. 
hiberties and rights of the people; and that: neither 
this, nor any other previous vote; that is, Or fhall be 
pafied, .in order to this bill; thall be of force or bind- 
ing, to the people, - till the whole bill is paffed.? 


_. The carrying this refolution ruined ‘the republi-: 


cans; they tancied they werenow a match for their 


opponents, and had recourfe to methods that leffened _ 


their intereft. | They refumed the defign of prefent’ng 
a petition, in favour of. a republic, which was in 
great forwardnefs when Oliver. Cromwell diffolved 
the parliament ;- and, accordingly ix was brought to 
the -houfe a few days after, by a formidable body of 
citizens. Fleetwood’s party had hitherto joined’ the 
republicans, inorder, to. diftrefs: the government, 
being .no friends.to this petition, they joined the 
minilterial party; and-it was voted by a great majority 
that no-notice {hould be taken. of it.’ The petitioners 
were told, that it was expected they fhould acquiefce 
quietly in whatever was done by the parliament. 

By this time Fleetwood had ‘fo far reconciled the 
differences that fubfifted between Lambert and Def- 
borough, that it was refolved: to. prefent a remon- 
{trance to the protector, on the prefent ftate of affairs. 
The inftrument was accordingly prefented under the 
title of «The humble reprefentation. and petition of 
the general counciliof officers of the armies of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland.” Richard referred it 
immediately to the commons, who feemeéd not to 
regard it with the attention the officers expected. In 
this remon{trance the army: complained “that large 
arrears of pay were due to the foldiers, by which they 
were, reduced to neceffity ; that they who had borne 
the burdemof the war, and undergone all the diffi- 
culties.and dangers attending it, were now difregard- 
ed, divided and laid afide. 
was treated with contempt, and traduced by malig- 
nant and difaffected. perfons, who grew every day 
more infolent, becaufe their- numbers were every 
moment increafing, by the return of their friends 
from foreign parts, and had now feveral meetings in 
the city of London: that the names of all thofe who 
fat as judges upon the late king, had been printed and 
{cattered in different parts of the kingdom, intimat- 
ing that they were all configned to deitruction: that 
many fuits were commenced at common law againtt 
honeft men, for what they had tranfacted in the wars 
as foldiers: that thofe famous aéts which had been 
performed by the long parliament, and the late pro- 
tector, were cenfured, railed at, and vilified. By 
thefe means, they faid, the good old cauie, which 
they were refolved to fupport, was vifibly declined. 
And therefore they befought his highnefs to reprefent 


their complaints to the parliament, and: to require) 


proper and {peedy remedies.” 


* The commons affected to treat this: petition with | 


great contempt. . They imagined that’ while they 
continued united with the protector, their joint inter- 
eft in the army would be abundantly fufficient to 


filence the faCtious officers ; but the pufillanimity of 
Richard rendered all-their hopes abortive. For fome 
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Fhat the good old-caufe |} 

| protector in a tumultuous manner, and demanded the 
| diffolution of the parliament. Richard wanted ‘forti- 
| tude to deny, for had he indeed the ability to refit. 
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| time they took no notice of the petition; but upon 


receiving repeated accounts that the officers continued 
their meetings; and that it had been propofed to fe- 
parate the military from the civil power, the com- 
mons voted *¢ that during the fitting’ of parliament, 
there fhall be no general council or meeting of ‘the 


| officers of the army; without the direGtion, leave and 


authority of his highnefs the lord prote@or, and 
both houfes of tira Heke That ho perfon fhall 
have or continue any command or truft in any of the 
armies or navies of England, Scotland or Ireland, or 
any of the dominions and territoriés thereto belong- 
ing, who fhall refufe to’ fubferibe; that he- will not 


| difturb- or interrupt the free meetings of parliament, 
of any of the members of either houfe, or their free- 


dom in their debates or councils.” 
This refolution of the commons excited the refent- 


| ment of the cabal at Wallinoford-houfe, and they 


feemed determined fo carry things to extremity. 
Lord Broghill, aware of the confequence, prevailed 


| upon Richard to tepair to one of their meetings, 
.and command them ‘to diffolve. 


Surprized at this 
unexpected exertion of power in Richard, they im- 
mediately withdtew, but did not diffolve, Fleetwood 
and Detborough were now fufficiently alarmed; and 
upbraided lord Broghill with his conduct in the houfe 
of peers; and even threatened him with an impeach- 
ment. This threat did not in the leaft intimidate 
Broghill ; he threatened to move the houife to know 
who had confented to’ the calling of a council of 
war, without the knowledge and confent of parhia- 
ment., His {peech was fo well received: by the houfe, 
that the officers defpaited of carrying any thing in 
parliament, and renewed their fecret confultations. 
Their defigns were, however, known tothole off- 
cers who were attached to the protector ; and they 
offered, if Richard would promife to fupport them; 
to anfwer with their “heads for the fucceis; and to 
bring. before him Fleetwood, Defborough, Vane, 
and other leaders of the oppofition, dead or alive, 
Howard, who was one of Oliver’s diftinouifhed fa- 
vourites, was among the foremoft to pufh Richard 
to take this vigorous refolution, which micht have 
been eafily effected. But hé declined the offer; and 
chofe rather to purfue peaceable than violent 'mea- 
fures. Nor did he poffefs any of thofe arts whicly 
were neceffary to gain the love of an enthufiaitic 
army. Some difouit being taken at the promotion¢ 
he. had made, he anfwered, * Would you have me 
prefer none but the godly? Here is Dick Ingoldfby; 
wlio can neither pray nor preach, yet I will truft-hiny 
before you all,” The pretended faints’ were highly 
offnded at this imprudent fptech; and wowed the 


C4 


| protector’s deftruction, “ 


The council of: officers affembled, repaired to thé 


The parliament was diffolved, and by the fame a& 
the protector was effectually dethroned. A few days 
after, he figned his difmiffion in form. His bfother 
Henry, governor of Ireland, a man of much better 
parts, but not greater ambition, refigned his power 
at the fame time. “Such was the fate of Cromwell’s 
family! That edifice of grandeur; erected at the ex- 
pence of fo much guilt and labour, difappeared in 2 
moment. Richard’ retired into. the’country, where 


he poffeffed a fmall éftate, and where he temained 


unmolefted: his peaceable difpofition defended him. 
againft the maligtiancy of every party. After the 
reftoration of monatchy, Richard travelled for fome 
yeats. The ptince of Conti, governor of Languedoc, 
faw him at Prezenaz, without knowing him. They 
were {peaking of Englifh affairs; and the prince 
highly’ extolled the ‘courage’ and talents of Oliver 
Cromwell. ** But the poor, weak Richard,” added he, 
*« what is become of him? How could he be fo great 
a blockhead as not to’ profit more by the crimes and 
fortunes of his‘father?” The poor, weak Richard, 
however, lived happy in a middle ftation,’ to a Boe 
a old 
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old age: and furely aman of common fenfe would 


hardly. hefitate which ftate to chufe, his calm condi- 
tion, or his father’s harafled and hated fortunes, ) He 
died about the Jatter.end of queen Anne’s reign. 
‘The military council being thus poffeffed ‘of the 
fupreme command, applied themfelves to the 'efta- 


» bhthment of fome form of government, and, after 


many deliberations, it was determined to’ recall the 
long parliament; which, had dethroned Charles, ‘and 
was afterwards difmified, with-difgrace, by Oliver 
Cromwell. That~aflembly, it was afferted, could 


_ only be diffolved by their own confent; and though 
_ violence bad interrupted, it could not deftroy .their 


rights to government. . This’ parliament now con- 


_ fitted of no more than forty members, who, with their 


old fpeaker Lenthal at their head, proceeded imme- 


_ diately to bufinefs. The officers were perfuaded that 
this parliament would govern wholly by their direc- 


tions, and act in fubordination to the general council 


of the army. They were miftaken ;. their firft votes 


fufficiently fhewed that they were refolved to exert 
_themfelves the fupreme authority. They were, how- 


ever, held in the higheft contempt, both by the roy- 
alifts and prefbyterians, and ftiled the Rump, by way 
of reproach. . A fecret reconciliation therefore took 


_place between the -rival parties; and it was agreed, 
_that, laying afide former enmities, every effort fhould 
_be ufed for the overthrow of the Rump parliament. 


The preibyterians, notwithftanding their religious 


prejudices, repented of that violent zeal by which’ 


they shad been hurried away. They faw, that by 
carrying thelove of liberty too far, they were brought 
into flavery; and were now as. defirous as others to 
‘teftore that crown to the royal family, which they had 
4natched from it, without increafing their own hap- 
pinets. 
fame defign; and a general con{piracy. was. formed 
in the nation, the fuccefs of .which feemed infallible, 


had ct Sir Richard: Willis betrayed the common | 


intereft before the defign was ripe for execution, 
The republican parliament was no fooner informed 
of the defign, than they ordered Lambert to prevent 
its execution, He was remarkably aétive in obeying 
their commands, and the gaols were foon filled with 
prifoners of birth.and fortune, 

But this fuccefs proved the ruin of the parliament. 
The officers, at the inftigation of Lambert, prefented 
a petition concerning wounded foldiers, and the wi: 
dows of thofe who had. perifhed in the fervice. They 
alfo. complained that they themfelves were greatly 
neglected, notwithftanding the.fervices they had done 
their country; and defired that Fleetwood fhould be 
made commander in chief, Lambert- major. general, 
Defborough heutenant-general of the horfe, and. 
Monk major-general of the foot. They likewife 
‘prefled for the punifhment of thofe who had been 
concerned in the late infurrection ; and that no officer 
fhould be difmiffed from his employment but by the 
fentence of a court-martial. 

Alarmed at thefe proceedings, the republicans de- 
termined to make one bold attempt in fupport of 
their power: they voted that Lambert, Defborough, 
Berry, Clarke, Barrow, Kelley, and, Corbet, thould 
be cafhiered , that Fleetwood’s commiffion fhould be 
vacated, and the command of the army vetted in 
feven perfons, viz, Fleetwood, Ludlow, Monk, 
Fiaflerige, Walton, Morley, and. Overton, with 
powers to difpofe of the forces in fuch a manner, 
that they might preferve the peace of the common- 
wealth, and the fafety of the parliament. They alfo 
declared it high-treafon to levy. any money without 
confent of parliament. Sir Arthur Haflerigg moved, 
that Lambert fhould be impeached, but his. motion 
was not feconded. 

It was now evident, that. either the power of ‘the 
parliament or army muft fall; and it required no 
gfeat degree of penetration to, foretel which would 
obtain the vittory.. Lambert led a party of his fol: 
diers into the ftreets of Weltmintter, leading, to. the 
parliamient-houfe ; and when the fpeaker came in his 
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The nobility and gentry concurred in the. 
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coach, they very civilly turned his horfes; and con- 
ducted him back to hishome.' The other members 
were intercepted in the fame manner, and’ the Rump ° 
parhament diflolved with as much eafe by Lambert, 
as it:had been before by Cromwell. aioe 
The diffotution of the parliament deftroyed all 
government in England; and there was: now a ne- 
ceflity of {ettling a new one, though it! wis not eafy 
to determine of what {pécies it fhould be. The con- 
fequence: of this unfettled ftate was an ‘univerfal 
anarchy over all England: both the magiftrates and 
officers of the revenue refufed to a&, and the fol- 
diers were under a neceflity of returning to their 
former occupations, or procuring themfélves fubit_ 
ence by their fwords. In this diftrefsful fituation, 
the eyes of the whole kingdom ' were’ di'e@ted to 
Monk, who, it was now forefeen, mud be'the arbitér 
of the fate of England, : seg henfe RS 
That general, at firft attached to the royal’ party, 
afterwards employed: by Cromwell, and appointed 
governor of Scotland, had now, by ‘his politenef, 
his integrity, and other virtues, obtained the love Gf 
the foldiers, and the confidence of the people. Whé- 
ther he meant only to oppofe the views of the ambi. 
tious Lambe t, or dfecretly med’tated the ‘reftoration 
of the king, is not known; ‘but he declared in‘ 
vour of the parliament» againft thofe’ who had ‘dif 
miffed it." His prudence, ‘however,: kept his intent 
tions. an impenetrable :fecret’; *bat ‘deeper ‘defians, 
either ‘in the king’s favour or his own,’ ‘were, front 
the beginning, fufpected to ke ‘the: motive of hig 
actions, e78b \ be 
In the mean time, the cotncilof officers, ‘inorder 
to preferve fome appearance of government, elected 
a cemmmittce of twenty-three perfons, of whom feven 
were officers. » Thee they pretended’ to invelt with 
the fupreme authority,’ and called them a‘committee 
of fafety.. They ptomifed to fummon a free ‘parliat 
nent, but took no fteps to carry it into execution: 
On the contrary, they made fome progrefs towards 
aflembl:ng a military parliament, compofed wholly 
of officers, elected fromevery regiment in the fervice. 
Nothing but a dreadful profpect of ruin and flavery 
prefented itfelf to the people. They were fufficiently 
convinced that the divifions or union of thefe fan@ified 
robbers tended.equally to extirpate from the Britifl, 
dominions all private ‘morality, as wellas civil law 
and juttice. Braet 
The late fuppreffion: Of the confpiracy feemed to 
have, put a final period to: all the hopes and expecta- 
tions of Charles. Deftirute: of refources from his 
friends; he fought to intereft foreign powers in his 
favour. He repaired to Fontarabia, where Mazarine 
was carrying on the negotiations for a peace with 
Spain. The cardinal even refufed to fee him; and 
Don Louis de Haro, the Spanith ambaflador, fhewed: 
him barely common civilities.. This was not:a time, 
from a mere motive of generofity, to arm a powerful 
monarch inthe caufe of a prince who had. been un- 
fortunate. The treaty. of the Pyrannees was con- 
cluded without the leaft mention of Charles. But 
fortune is always. capricious; Charles pafiéd, foon’ 


after, from this abje@ ftate, to the polieffion: of a 


in whom { know you confide.” 


‘portance, a fecret intrutted 


throne. ‘4 zr 
Defirous of difcovering the real fentiments of 
Monk, whofe defigns were till impenetrable, Charles: 
fent. Dr. Monk, that general’s brother, to follicit his 
fervices. The general afked him if he had trufted: 
any perfon with the fecrét of his commiffion. “* No. 
body,” replied the doétor, “byt Brice your chaplain, 
j Brice was worthy of 
the higheft confidence; and a zealous Joyalift. | But 
Monk thought proper to break off the converfation, ' 
and difmiffed his brother, without difcovering his’ 
intentions ; perfuaded, that in an affair of fuch im- 
to a third perfon is ne> 
longer a secret. . iTS 
Fis conduct in every other particular was direéted 


by the fame prudence and referve.. Corbet; who had. 
‘been fens by the committee of fafety, under pretence’ — 


of 


* 


4 


in reality to debauch his army, was put under arreft; 
- and all the officers who feemed inclined to favour 
- Lambert and his party were cafhiered. tat 


—Jandhad declared for the parliament, than many of 


- man equally weak and enthufiaftic, fought thofe 


‘* 
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of communicating their refolutions to Monk; but 


It was no fooner known that the governor of. Scot- 


the Englith followed the example., ‘Whole regiments 


revolted. Sir Arthur Haflerigg, Walton and Morley; | 
_ feized Portfmouth for the parliament. 


€ Thefe cir- 
cumftances ferved only to increafe. the public diftrac- 


tions, and, confirm the anarchy in which the whole 
kingdom was involved. Fleetwood; the-generalj a 


refources in prayer, which his poverty of genius could 
not afford him. He would frequently fall on his knees 
in the midft of a council of war; and when he was 


exhorted to vigorous meafutes, he anfwered, that the - 


Lord had fpit in his face; and would no longer hear 
him. He became jealous of Lambert; he could not 
truft either Haflerige or Vane; and would willingly 
have joined Monk, had not Ludlow, Whitlock, and 
others of great parts and experience, prevented him, 
by laying before him the danger that might attend fo 
precipitate a ftep. They obferved, that the unac- 
countable manner in which Monk had left Scotland, 
as well as his fubfequent conduct; ftrongly indicated 
that his real intention was to re-eftablifh monarchy. 
In this hour of dreadful perplexity, Lambert offered 
to march againft Monk, and put the whole to the 
decifion of a general engagement; and could Lam- 
bert have been trufted, Monk might poffibly have 
been defeated. But the republican party, who formed 
the majority of the committee of fafety, chofe rather 
to be fubdued by Monk than faved by Lambert. 
Under the fpecious pretence, therefore, of an accom- 
modation, they procured letters from the city of 
London, the officers of the navy and army in England 
and Ireland, perfuading Monk to join with the com- 
mittee of fafety in their endeavours to reftore at once 
the parliarhent and the peace of the kingdom. Monk 
was pleafed with thefe invitations: he knew that a 
negotiation, however fhort, muft be the ruin of Lam- 
bert, who was deftitute of money for the payment of 
his forces. Clerges was accordingly difpatched to 
Monk with propofals from the committee of fafety. 
Monk, to gain time, agreed to fend three ot his co- 
lonels, Wilks; Cloberry, and Knight, to treat of an 
accommodation. ‘The two latter employed this op- 
portunity in forming connections with the royalifts, 
particularly with Redman, one of the ableft officers 
in the army; and by that means fecured the Irifh 
regiments, who had received orders to ferve under 
Lambert againft Monk. Wilks, therefore, was chiefly 
intrufted with the negotiation, A treaty was foon 
concluded, but Monk refufed to ratify it, declaring 
his officers had exceeded their commiffion. 
fired, however, to enter into a new negotiation at 
Newcaftle; and the committee readily accepted his 
fallacious offer. | ; 

While Monk amufed the committee of fafety with 
the hopes of an agreement, thefe military fovereigns 
were furrounded with diftrefs, Anarchy. prevailed 
in every part of the nation; and the people having 
refufed the payment of all taxes, there was no money 
to pay the foldiers. Lambert had loft his time and 
his credit, both with the committee of fafety and his 
own foldiers, Whitlock faw their danger, and pro- 

ofed to Fleetwood two expedients; either to draw 
together all his forces, take pofitflion of the Tower, 
and join with the city of London in their declaration 
for a free parliament ; of to reftore the king upon the 
beft terms he could procure. Fleetwood would wil- 
lingly have embraced the latter, but he was weak 
enough, even after he had given his confent, to be 
diffuaded from it by Sir Harry Vane, Defborough 
and Berry, all of them implacable enemies to the 
royal family... 

“"Thefe different cabals placed the fettlement of go- 
vernment, which was confidered as an indifpenfable 
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preliminary to whatever refolution fhould be taken, 
at Vane had employed 
all his abilities ina noble fcheme for reforming the 
practice of. the law; and was fo earneft in the caufe; 
that he infifted on .its being adopted in the new plan 
of government. He was, obitinately oppofed in this 
defign by Whitlock, St. John, and all the lawyers 
whom they confulted.. For Vane, Lambert, and 
other leaders of the independents, propofed a coali- 
tion with the papifts, and hence they confidered a 
general liberty of confcience as an indifpenfable pre- 
liminary to the new fettlement. All the prefbyterian 
clergy violently. oppofed this comprehenfion, and 
thus all the deep fchemes of Vane were rendered 
abortive. Thefe debates were carried on with fo 
much acrimony and _perfonal invective; were fo ge- 
nerally known, and fo generaily concemned, that 
the committee of fafety found it abfolutely neceflary 
to releafe the imprifoned royalifts, to {creen them 
from the fury of the people. This did not; how- 
ever, prevent frefh plots and frefh infurrections of 
the royalifts from breaking out almoft every night 
in the city. They were, indeed, generally difcovered 
and quelled by the army, before they arrived at any 
alarming height; bur they fufficiently fhewed that 
the people feemed determined to free themfelves 
from the yoke of a military compiittee, whom they 
detefted. Colonel Hewfon, who, from the profeffion 
of a cobler, had rifen to a high rank. in the army, 
was very active in this fervice, and had more than 
once entered London at the head of his regiment. 
In one of thefe expeditions, he fired upon and killed 
feveral of the city apprentices, who had affembled 
in a tumultuous manner, and declared for a free 
parliament. The magiftrates of London were not, 
however, intimidated; they eftablifhed a feparate 
government, and affimed the fupreme authority 
within the city. Admiral Lawfon brought his fleet 
up the river; and declared for a free parliament. 
Haflerigg and Morley, informed of this important 
event, left Portfmouth, and advanced towards Lon- 
don, The regiments near the capital, being follicited 
by their old officers who had been cafhiered by the 
committee of fafety, revolted to the parliament. 
Defborough’s-reciment, being fent by Lambert to 
fupport his friends, no fooner reached St. Alban’s, 
than they declared for the fame aflembly. 

Thefe events, the diffentions among thé members 
of the cabal at, Wallingford-houfe, and particularly 
the want of money, threw fuch a damp upon Lam- 
bert’s army, that from being far fuperior, in all re- 
fpects, to that of Monk, it was dwindled into a mere 
handful.of men, whera refolution was taken to reitore 
the parliament: 

A.D. 1660: lLienthal, the fpeaker, being invited 
by the officers, again affumed- his former authority, 
and fummoned the parliament, which met on the 
fixth of January. ‘The authority of Fleetwood was 
now fo entirely loft, that not a fingle company or 
troop would obey his orders. His hand was too 
weak to fupport this ill-founded fabric of gavern- 
ment, which was now every where falling into ruins. 
Lenthal, on this occafion, acted as general of the 
army; and both officers and foldiers were fo fub- 
miflive to his orders, that he difcharged Fleetwood’s 
lieutenant of the Tower; and put Sir Anthony A fhley 
Cooper in his room. He allo ordered a general ren- 
dezvous of all the troops in and about London to 
be held in Liincoln’s-Inn-Fields, where they gave 
him all the military honours due to a general. 

The firft at of the parliament was to répeal the 
bill againft the payment of excife and cuftoms., 
They appointed commiffioners for afligning quarters 
to the army; and, without taking the leaft notice of 
Lambert himfelf, they fent orders to his troops to 
repair immediately to the quarters affigned them. 
This had the defired effeét. His foldiers obeyed the 
orders of the parliament, and he was left without 
more than an hundred horfe about him. He himfelf 
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was foon afier feized, and fent prifoner to the Tower. 
Sir Harry Vane, and the other members who*had 


.concurred: ‘with the committee of fafety, were’con-- 


fined to their own houfes; and the’officers who had 
‘joined in fubduing the parliament, were cafhiered, 
and ordered into a like.confinement. 
tions of authority, the power of the parliament 
feemed built on a firmer foundation than ever. 

The reftoration of the Rump parliament did not, 

however, fatisfy Monk, who {till kept ‘his army on 
the borders of England. Lord Fairfax had taken 
arms, and declared for a free parliament. | This*was 
going a ftep farther than Monk had yet propofed, 
notwith{tanding he had made all the neceflary difpo- 
fitions for marching to the capital before contrary 
orders fhould be fent from the parliament. Though 
the reafons he gave for this march were very plaufible, 
yet it tended to confirm the fufpicions of the public, 
that he really intended to reftore the king. He left 
major-generdl Morgan to command the troops ne- 
ceffary to preferve the peace of Scotland; and was 
received with open arms by lord Fairfax and his 
friends, who had: a€tually taken poffeffion of York 
for the ule of a free parhament. The Rump parlia- 
ment was now beld in greater deteftation than ever: 
and the general received, as he advanced to the fouth- 
ward, continual accounts of fome frefh declaration 
or aflociation of the counties for a free parliament. 
* Alarmed at thefe declarations,, and defirous of 
Keeping the power they had obtained, the parliament 
made fome attempts to bring about a reconciliation 
between themfelves and the cabal of Wallingford- 
houte.. ‘They pafled ‘a vote, “* That all officers who 
were in commiffion on the eleventh of O&ober 1659, 
and all other officers and foldiers in the late defection 
and’ rebellion, who’ have already fubmitted, or may 
héreafter fubmit themfelves, and return to their duty 
and-obedience to the parliament,‘ fhall be pardoned, 
and indemnified for lite and eftate.” 
comprehended in this refolution; and both he, and 
all his officers, among whom was colonel’ Hewfon, 
who had been fo active againit. the’ city: of London, 
made their fubmiffions, but‘ were ordered to be con- 
fined in their own houfes. 

The next bufinefs'of the parliament was to pafs a 
vote to jultify Monk’s marching into England. They 
alfo. voted, that one thoufand pounds a year fhould 
be fettled on him’; and that Scot and Robinfon fhould 
be fent to compliment him on-his arrival. Thefe 


emiffaries were foon convinced, from’ the univerfal- 


wifhes of the people for a free’parliament, that the 
prefent affembly could not long fubfift. Their dif 
coveries occafioned great uneafinefs to the heads of 
the faction. ; 

Monk’s army did not amount to more than fix 
thoufand men; but this force was fufficient to deftroy 
a faction divided againft itfelf, and the city of Lon- 
don was {fo confident of his declaring for a free’ par- 
liament, that they fent a committee’of the council to 
congratulate him on his approach to the capital. On 
his arrival at St. Albans, he was informed that near 
nine thoufand foldiers were then in London, difpofed 
dn different regiments; bat that moft of their officers 
were confined by the parliament. He therefore ima- 
gined there would be no great difficulty in removing 
thefe troops ; and accordingly wrote a very preffing 
letter co the houfe, that room’ might be made for his 
regiments, dad the members of ‘parliament, been 
united among themfelves, or dared to truft the ex- 
perienced officers ‘that ferved, under them, they would 
not, probably, have fubmitted to Monk’s requett , 

Heir power was 10 precarious by.their divifions, 


but th 
that they made no difficulty of complying, and orders 


were given for their own regiments to retire. Four: 


of them, however, ferupled to obey:-a mutiny en- 
fued and it was with the urmoft difficulty they were 
prevented, either from joining with. the royalifts in 
the city, or marching out againft the army of Monk. 
This mutiny being confidered’ as a frefh infult upon 
their authority, the parliament preffed Monk to haften 
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Lambert was || 
| Quillity of the nation. 


| The common council of London abfolutely refufed 


| pofts and chains from all the ftreets, .and to demolith 


| fent them to the tower: and notwithftandino’ the 
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his'march, and he accordingly entered London on the 
fourth of February: Sip + or eilesiint 


_ Two days after. the general was introduced to the 
houfe, and thanks were given him by Lenthal, for — 
the eminent fervices he ado his country. Monk 
who was a prudent, though not.an elegant fpeaker 
anfwered with great modefty. He told the houfe ; 
that the fervices he had performed merited not fuch / 
encomiums, he had done no miore than his duty : thae 
among many perfons of greater worth who bore their 
commiffion, he had been employed as the inftrument 
of Providence for effecting their reftoration ; but he 
confidered their fervice only as a ftep to more im= 
portant ones, which it wastheir'part torender tothe 
nation : that as he marched along he obfetved all ranks 
of men, ‘in all places, to be in earneft expectations of. + 
a fettlement after the violent convulfions'to which 
they had been expofed; “and to have no profpect.of 
fuch a bleffing but from the diffolution of: the prefent 
parliament, and the fammoninig a new one, free and 
full, who, meeting without oaths or’ €ngagements, 
might finally give contentment’ to the nation that 
applications had been made to him for'that purpofe ; 
but that he, fenfible of his duty, had always told the 
petitioners, that the parliament itfelf, which'was now 
free, and would foon be full was! thé belt judge of 
all thofe meafures, and that the whole community. 
ought to acquiefce in their determination: thatthough | 
he exprefled himfelf in this manner to the people he 
muft now freely inform the houfe, that the fewer en- 
gagements were exacted, the’ more'\comprehenfive. 
their plan would prove, andthe more fatisfation it 
would give to the nation: and that it was fufficient 
for the public fecurity, if the fanaticalparty and the 
royalifts were excluded ;: fince the principles of thefe 
factions were deftructive either of government:er of 
liberty. . od 
The parliament were now “convinced that' fome 
meafures muft be purfued in order to-fettle the trans 
It was indeed impoffible jthat 
things could continue any length of time in their pre: 
fent fituation. Every thing tended to bring ona cris 
fis, which mutt be decifive. The people paid fo very 
little, regard. to the orders of the parliament, that a 
{mall part only of the revenues.could be colleéted. 
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to pay any obedience to their conmands, and openly 
declared they would pay no affeffinent till it fhould 
be impofed by a free and lawful parliament, and then 
they fhould think it their duty to-fubmit. 
Determined to make at leaft one effort for fupport- - 
ing their power, the parliament fent orders to Monk 
to march immediately into the city and feize twelve 
of the magiftrates whom they fuppofed'to have been 
the caufe of this alarming refolution, to remove the ~_ 


both the portcullices and gates of the city. Monk, 
to the aftonifhment of all men, obeyed the order, 
He apprehended many of the obnoxious perfons and 
interpofition of his friends, the remontftrances of his 
officers, and the cries of the people, he broke down 
the gates and portcullices of the city, and returned ~ 
to his lodgings at Weftminfter in triumph, et 

A moment’s reflection convinced him he had gone. a 
too far. Inftead of fupporting that cautious ambiguity 


he had hitherto maintained, his late -conduét had, 


fuficiently indicated that he had joined the parlia~- 
mentary party, and that his defign was to fubject the 
whole. nation to the arbitrary decifions of that con: .. = 
temptible aflembly. Thefe confiderations detemined 
him to alter his conduct, and to recover the good opi- 
nion of the citizens, which he feemed to have forfeited 
by his late precipitate condu&. He could not bear 
the thought of being confidered as the minifter'of vio- is 
lence and ufurpation. He fepaired to the houfe and 

complained in the bittereft terms of the odious fervice 
he had been obliged to execute in obedience to thei 
orders. But this was only part of the plan. he had 
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to the parliament, in which he reproached tl 
the fevereft. terms of tyranny and oppreffion ;. of 
their forming new cabals with Lambert and Vane; 
_ and of giving encouragement to a fanatical petition 
prefented by Barebone. He concluded with requiring 
them, .in the name of’ the citizens, foldiers, and peo- 
ple, to uiue writs immediately for filling up their 
boufe, andto fix.the. time for their own diffolution, 
that a new and free parliament might be affembled. 
Monk waited not for an anfwer to this letter : he 
marched immediately into the city, at the head of 


his army, and. ordered. Allen, the lord-mayor, to, 


fummon a common-council to meet at Guildhall, 
44s foon as the citizens were aflembled, he repaired 
thither, and affured them that he was extremely forry 
for the indignity he had fo lately put upon the city, 
in complying with the orders of the parliament, and 
| Was now Come to miake them all the reparation in his 


ra i 
power. He declared that he would always perfevere. | 


in the meafures he had adopted ; and wifhed a firm 
union might be eftablifhed between the city and army 
for their mutual defence, and for promoting the hap- 
pinels and fettlement of the kingdom. 

It is impoffible to exprefs the applaufe and exulta- 
tion with which this {peech, of the general was re- 
ceived. The news of this happy event was. foon 
{pread through the whole city, and excited the mot 
extravagant demonftrations of joy. Every. indivi- 
dual promifed himfelf that the dreadful feenes. of 
horror and confufion were over, and thofe of happi- 
nefs and tranquillity would foon fucceed.. Even. the 
rage of party was forgotten; the royalifts and the 
prefbyterians joined in the common joy. The popu- 

- lace; who in the gratification of their paffions regard 
neither honour nor decency, roafted rumps at every 
bonfire, and where thefe could not be procured, 
pieces of flefh cut into the fame fhape were. ufed as 
fub{titutes ;.in order, as the people expreffed it, to 
celebrate by-thofe fymbols of hatred and derifion, 
the funeral of the rump parliament. 

The difpirited parliament exerted all their power to 
reconcile themfelves to Monk and his. officers ; but 
he refufed to truft them. He formed, in conjunc- 

tion with his new friends in the city, a well-reculated 
militia, which. were intrufted to men whofe fdelity 
could be relied'on; and the moft proper meafures 

‘were purfued for fettling the nation. Several perfons, 
equally defperate from euilt and fanaticifm, offered 
to.invelt him with the dignity of fupreme magiftrate, 
and to fupport h’s government ;_but he rejected their 
offers with contempt. 

A declaration of the general’s defire that the {e- 
cluded members fhould refume their feats being pub- 
lifhed, they repaired in fuch numbers to the houfe, 
that they foon became the majority. Upon which 
mo{t of the independent members retired. They 
immediately repealed all the votes that had been 
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pafied for their exclufion’; releafed the royalifts from . 


their confinement, and reftored them to their eftates , 
renewed and enlarged the general’s commiffion ; and 
. fixed an affeffment neceflary for the fupport of the 
—> fleet and army.  Thefe votes being pafied, they. or- 
_ dered writs to be iffued for the immediate affembling 
anew, full, and free parlianient, and then diffolved 
themfelves. . Thefe proceedings gave the higheft fa- 
tisfaction. The long parliament had for fome time 
-been the general obje& of deteftation, and their dif 
folution occafioned a general joy throughout the king- 
Ora. kx 
A new council of ftate was chofen and obtained 
the approbation of the people, as it confifted of men 
of dignity, modefation, and virtue.; Their credit 
was fo well eftablithed, that the city of London im- 
mediately advanced them fixty thoufand pounds for 
the ufe of the army. Though every perfon of the 
» leaft-pénetration perceived that the reftoration of the 
_ -king muft be the confequénce of a free parliament, 
-yetno declatation of that kind had hitherto been 
~ made; the general’s intentions were ftill impenetra- 
ble,  Butin the private meetings of the royalifts, a 
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-queftion was ftarted with regard to the conceffions 
that ought to be made by the king; and the treaty 
entered into with his late majefty during his refidence 
in. the Ile of Wight was propofed as, a proper. bafis 
for the negotiation, This queftion would certainly, 
_have been carried could the perfons have agreed with 
regard to the limitations; but that was far from 
being the cafe ; and Monk ftill continuing to declare 
only for a free parliament, none had the courage to 
offer any thing upon that head to the public. The 
limitations were, therefore, neglected, and feveral 
writers have been very fevere upon the memory. of 
Monk, and other leaders of the royalifts, on account 
of that omiffion. But when we confider the confti- 
tution of the Englifh monarchy, the little regard paid 
by either party to conceffions; when it is in their 
power to revoke them, the difficulties attending fuch 
limitations, the falutary authority of parliament when 
virtuous, its pernicious power when corrupted, and 
that it was in the breaft of the members to bind the 
prerogative even after the king-was reftored,. we fhall 
perhaps be inclined to think that thefe clamours have 
no foundation, The wife and the virtuous part of 
the nation were placed between the two extremes of 
frenzy ; that of fanaticifm, which difclaimed even 
the’ fhadow of monarchy, on one hand, and that 
of loyalty, which adopted all the abfurdities of go- 
vernment, on the other. No terms could be invented 
rigorous enough to pleafe the former, nor any mild 
enough to content the latter. And thus the defien 
of the reftoration, by an obftinate perfiftance in 
limitations, might have mifearried. 

Unmoved by all the offers of faétion, Monk pur- 
fued the plan he had formed with equal prudence and 
firmnefs. Among the friends of that prudent gene- 
ral; was Mr. Morrice, a gentleman of Devonshire, 
remarkable for a fedentary, ftudious difpofition, and 
a found judgment. With. this friend only Monk 
deliberated concerning the great enterprize he had 
formed, and hitherto conduéted with fo much fuc- 
cefs. Sir John Granville, who was fent with a com- 
miffion from the king to Monk, applied to Morrice, 
in order to obtain accefs to the general, He was 
defired te communicate h’s bufinefs to Morrice ; but 
Granville refufed every importunity, refufing to com- 
municate his bufinefs to any one whatever, but the 
general himfelf in perfon. Monk was now convinced 
that Granville might be trufted, and therefore not 
only admitted him to his prefence, but alfo commu- 
nicated to.him his whole defien. But he ftill refufed 
to commit any thing to writing: he only charged 
Granville with a verbal meffage, affuring his ma- 
jefty of his fervices, and exhorting him immediately 
to quit the Spanith territories, and retiré into Hol- 
land... Charles fortunately took his advice: had he 
{taid a few hours longer. he had certainly been de- 
tained under pretence of honour and refpet, by the 
Spaniards, who would not have releafed him till the 
Englifh had agreed to deliver up Jamaica. 

The Enelifh in general were now-fo well cured of 
their jealoufy acainft the prerogatives of the crowns 
that the new parliament was entirely compofed of 
members devoted to it. The rage of the republicans, 
however, grew more violent, and Lambert, having 
found. means to-efcape out of the tower, foon cols 
lected troops. _ No time was to be loft to reduce this 
active general. Colonel Ingoldfby was accordingly 
difpatched after him and overtook him at Daventry, 
where he had only aflembled four troops of horfe, one 
of which immediately deferted from him. Another 
quickly followed the example, and he himfelf, en- 
-deavouring to efcape, was feized by Ingoldiby, to 
whom he made fubmiffions not fuitable to his former 
character and valour. 

When the parliament met, they chofe Sir Harbot- 
tle Grimftone their fpeaker, and the members chiefly 
exerted themfelves in bewailing the late troubles, 

and in expreffing their hatred of the memory of 
Cromwell. In the midft of thefe fpeeches Monk: 
| acquainted the houfe, that Granville was at the ae 
with 
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with difpatches from the prince. The whole houfe 
was in an extafy of joy. Granville was introduced. 
He prefented a letter and a declaration from Charles. 
The declaration was, well calculated to fupport the 
fatisfaction infpired by the profpect of a public fettle- 
ment. It offered a general amnefty to all perfons 
whatever, and that without any exceptions, but fuch 
as fhould afterwards be made by parliament. . It pro- 
mifed a liberty of confcience, and a concurrence In 
any act of parliament, which, upon mature dehbera- 
tion, fhould be offered for fecuring that indulgence, 
ft fubmitted the inquiry into all grants, purchafes,, 
and alienations, to the arbitration of that affembly ; 
and it affured the foldiers that their arrears fhould be 
paid, and that they fhould, for the future, receive the 
fame pay they had hitherto enjoyed, Every one was 
fatisfied. The conceflions of the late king had limited 
_ the prerogatives too much, to give the real friends of 
liberty any uneafinefs. ; 
The two houfes (for the peers had refumed their 
feats without oppofition) affifted in proclaiming the 
king by the title of Charles II. A prefent of fifty 
thoufand pounds was conferred on the king, ten 
thoufand on the duke of York, and five thoufand 
on the duke of Gloucefter. And fo univerfal a joy 
appeared throughout the nation, that the king faid, 
it was furely his own fault that he had not fooner 
taken poffeffion of the throne, fince he found every 
body fo zealous for promoting his reftoration. 

Monk repaired to Dover to receive the prince, 
whom ‘he had the glory of placing on the throne. 
No revolution was ever more rapid, more advan- 
tageous, or lefs violent.. So many evils, occafioned 
by civil contentions, had taught the people, that a 
legal government was the only fupport of the liberty 
and happinefs of the fubject. 

The king was proclaimed on the feventh of May, 
and the intermediate time between that and the 
twenty-ninth, the day appointed for his entering 
London, was fpent in preparing every thing for his 
reception. Magnificent beds, linen, chairs, robes, 
yatchts, 8c. were voted to his majefty. Evvery pre- 
caution was taken to prevent any farther waite of the 
lends, either of the king or royalifts,; and great care 
was exerted in fecuring the perfons of the regicides, 
and the moft criminal perfons during the late go- 
vernment. 

The public rejoicings were boundlefs, after the 
King was invited by the two houfes of parliament to 
refume the regal function. The peers who were de- 
puted to receive him were the earls of Oxford, War- 
wick, and Middlefex; the lord vifcount Hereford, 
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the lord Berkley of Berkley-caftle, and the lord | 


Brook. 

The king, on his difembarking at Dover, em- 
braced the general in the moft cordial manner, and, 
perhaps, never fubject deferved better of his king and 
country. Charles made his public entry into London 
on his birth-day, being the twenty-ninth of May; 
where he was received with fuch demonftrations of 
‘ joy, and fuch difplay of magnificence, as fhewed 
that the whole nation partook of the general fatif- 
faction. 

It will be proper to ftop here for a moment, to 
furvey the period we have finifhed, We have feen 
fanatici{m lighting the flames that involved the ftate. 
That epidemical {courge vifited the three kingdoms. 
England in particular was over-run with infatuated 


fectaries, determined to fupport their abfurdities | 


without law or controul. The republicans were fo 
much the’ more-terrible, as their religious principles 
enjoined a feverity of manners too refined for human 
nature, Perhaps nothing contributed more to their 
triumph oyer the royalifts, whom they called cavaliers, 
the greater part of them being men of pleafure, either 
in confequence of their birth and fortunes, or be- 
caufe, from a diflike of the fanatics, they fell into 
the contrary extreme of immorality. A parliamen- 
tarian faying one day to a royalift, ‘* Your friends, 
the cavaliers; are very diffolute:? ‘* Yes, (replied 
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the other) they have the infirmities of men; but your 
friends, the round-heads, have the vices of devils, 
tyranny, rebellion, and fpiritual pride.” The latter 
carried their feverities fo far, that they prohibited 
every kind of ‘diverfion. 

Among the great variety of feétaries, the Quakers: 
ftand eminently diftinguifhed. Their founder was 
George Fox,, a fhoemaker’s apprentice; but though 
enthufiafts in the higheft degree, they made no figure 
inthe general commotions, becaufe their principles 
forbade the ufe of arms. ‘Fhey thought the practice 
of civility a worldly refinement unworthy of chrifti- 
anity. ‘They addreffed themfelves to every body by 


the monofyllables thee and thou; and gave no: title 


but that of Friend, even to people of rank and for- 
tune, Their drefs was fimilar to their manners : 
they. rejected all fuperfluities, not excepting plaits to 
their clothes, and buttons to their fleeves and hats, 
which they thought unneceflary. Their rehgious 
fyftem confifted in following the letter of the gofpel : 
they thought an oath blafphemy, even when taker 
in acourt of juftice, They allowed no facraments, 
no church ceremonies, no churehes, no priefts. Every 
one affected infpiration, and made ftrange efforts to 
receive the Holy Spirit; and, from thefe trembling 
conyulfions, they acquired the name of Quakers. 
Thefe enthufiaits would fometimes rufh into churches, 
difturb the fervice, and infult the minifters, They 
were fentenced to be whipped and pilloried; but in 
this they triumphed, and their obftinate patience ap- 
peared fupernatural to the people. Some of ther 
undertook to faft forty days, in imitation of the 
Saviour of the world, and actually perifhed in the 
attempt. All made a point of offering their cheek 
to them that’ would {mite them, and never to return, 
an injury. The confequence was, that by carrying 
their religiows duties to the moft extravagant height, 
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they expofed their virtues to ridicule. Strange farely 


it is, that the gofpel, calculated to. infpire every focial | 


virtue, fhould have afforded fo many pretences to 
folly and frenzy, to break the facred bonds of fociety ! 


But fuch is the weaknefs of the human mind; while. 


men affect to quit the path marked out by the Author 
of reafon, they wander through wildnefs and obfcu- 
rity, till they lofe themfelves and their way together. 

The different follies of thefe fanatical feéts contri- 
buted greatly to: multiply deifts, men of -rafh and. 
fuperficial minds, who attributing to religion the 
excefles of fanaticifm, fall into the contrary extreme 
of incredulity. Cromwell called them heathens; but 
when in their company, laughed with them at the 
fanatics. 

Under*the commonwealth, the taxes amounted} 
one’ year with another, to more than two millions: 
the late king’s revenues amounted to lefs than half 
that fum. In 1650, commiffioners of excife and 
cuftoms. were appointed; but in 1657, Cromwell 
fettled them according to the ancient ufage,’ and: 
eleven hundred thoufand pounds a year. were offered 
for them. They were of lefs value under the regu- 
lation of commiffioners. The proteétor, notwith- 
ftanding all his vigilance and ceconomy, left two 
millions of debts. ‘The commonwealth, in 1652, 
had more than fifty thoufand men in arms, whofe 
ordinary pay was a fhilling a day for the foot, and. 
two fhillings fer the horfe. It is not, therefore, fur- 
prifing, that the army oppofed the re-eftablifhment of 


} the civil govergment, becaufe it muft totally fuper-_ 


fede fo lucrative an employment. The parliamentary 


“forces at the battle of Worcefter, including the mi- 


litia, amounted to eighty thoufand men. The com- 
merce of England had been greatly advanced under 
Charles I. betore the civil wars. The Eaft-India 
The 


and Guinea trades were very advantageous. 


annual return was feven hundred thoufand pounds, — 

and twenty thoufand pieces of cloth were fent yearly 

into Turkey. The commonweaith reftored this fource 

of wealth, which had been loft in- the civil wars. 

One of the chief things that made commerce flourifh, 

was, that the principles of a demicrsti ae aes 
| . a 
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had weakened the prejudices of vanity. People of 
fafhion put their children apprentices to merchants, 
and that ufeful profeffion became. honourable. In 
1650, the intereft of money was reduced to-fix per 
cént. Before the reign of (lizabeth, ic had been at 
fourteen. This fhews-a great increafe of fpecie, and 
a better fyftem of policy. The colony of New- 
England increafed by means of the puritans, who 
fled thither in order to free themfelves from the con: 
ftraint which Laud and the church-party had impofed 
upon them; and: before the commencement: of the 
civil wars, ic was fuppofed to contain twenty-five 
thoufand fouls. For a fimilat reafon the catholics, 
afterwards, who found themfelyes expofed to many 
hardfhips, and dreaded {till worfe treatment, went 
over to America in great numbers, and fettled the 
colony of. Maryland. 
Learning, before the civil wars broke out, began 
to flourifh in England. Shakefpeare will ever be 
ranked in the firft clafs of our Englifh poets. His 
beauties are his own, and, in the ftritelt fenfe, origi- 
hal. The faults found in him are chiefly thofe of 
the age in which he. lived, his tranfcribers, and his 
editors, He not only excelled in copying nature, 
but his imagination carried him beyond it. He had 
all the creative powers of fancy to form new charac- 
ters, and was more an original genius than any other 
writer. Like other great poets, he has had the felicity 
of having his faults admired for the fake of his 
beauties. He died in 1616. 
Ben Johnfon, poct-laureat to James. and Charles I. 
was one of the greateft dramatic writers of ‘his ace, 
He was familiarly acquainted with the beft ancient 
authors, from whom he has borrowed freely ; and 
was the firft that brought critical learning into repute. 
He was as defeétive in tragedy as he was excellent in 
comedy, and that excellence is confined to a few of 
his works, In Shakefpeare we fee the force.of genius, 
in Johnfon, the power of induftry. He is frequently 
deficient in the harmony, and fometimes in the mea- 
fure of his verfes. What appears to be facility in 
his compofitions, is generally the effect of uncommon 
labour. He died in 1637. | Sei 
Edmund Waller, fometimes ftiled the Englifh 
Tibullus, excelled all his predeceffors in harmonious 
verlification. His love verles have all the tendernefs 
and politenefs of the Roman poet; and his pane- 
gyric on Cromwell has ever been efteemed.a mafter- 
piece of its kind. His veinvis never redundant ; we 
frequently with he had faid more, but never that he 
had faid lefs. His perfonal qualities were as amiable 
as his poetical, and he was equally formed to pleafe 
the witty and the fair. He not only enjoyed /all his 
faculties, but retained much of his youthful vivacity 
at eighty years of age. He died in 1687. 
The great Milton flourifhed alfo in this age. His 
Paradife Loft, though defective in its plan, though 
ftiffened with foreign idioms, technical terms, and 
uncouth expreffions, exhibits fuch a ftupendous force 
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of genius, as amazes, confounds, and tranfports the 
reader, and it is with juftice confidered as equal to 
the firft epic poem of antiquity. What is moft afto- 
nifhing is, that the author wrote it under the united 
Opprcilions of misfortune, blindnefs, poverty, and 
contempt. Nor ts it much lefs furprifing, that this 
fublime poem fhould remain fo many years unknown 
in a bookfeller’s thop. 

At the head of the philofophers who flourithed 


during this period, is juitly placed Sir Francis Bacon, 


lord Verulam, one of the greateft geniuies the world 
ever faw. If we confider the juft and extenfive views 
of this prodigious man, the infinite number of his 
objects, the nervoufnels of his ftile, his fublime ima- 
gination, and his’ rigorous exactnefs, we fhall, per- 
haps, efteem him one of the greateft and moft elo- 
quent of philofophers, This penetrating genius dif- 
covered the emptinefs of the vifionary fyftems of 
philofophy, which-had, for many ages, amufed man- 
kind, and taught the world, that the only method of 
difcovering truth was by experiment. He had the 
glory of being the firft adventurer in the new world 
of {cience, and of difcovering fuch mines of know- 
ledge as will never be exhaufted. 

Thomas Hobbs acquired a reputation for writings 
equally unphilofophical and irreligious. He defpifed 
learning ; and faid, if he had read as much as other 
men of letters, he fhould have been as ignorant. 
Man, according to Hobbs, is naturally wicked; a 
principle which certainly does him very little honour, 
He is alfo reproached with favouring arbitrary power, 
He died in 1679. 

William Hervey, M.D. acquired immortal honour 
for his difcovery of the circulation of the blood. 
He enjoyed the happinefs, in his life-time, to find the 
clamours of ignorance, envy and prejudice, - againft 
his doctrine, totally filenced; and his difcovery uni- 
verfally eftablithed. He died in 165%, 

The polite arts flourifhed in England during the 
reign of Charles I. efpecially painting and {culpture. 
He was the patron of Rubens, Vandyke, Inigo Jones, 


_and other eminent artifts; fo that, had it not been for 


the civil wars, he would probably have converted his 
court into a fecond Athens; and the collections he 
made for that purpofe, confidering the difficulties 
under which he laboured, were amazing, His fa- 
vourite, the duke of Buckingham, imitated him in 
that refpect, and laid out the amazing fum of four 
hundred thoufand pounds upon his cabinet of paint- 
ings and curiofities, The earl of Arundel was, how- 
ever, the great Mzecenas of that age; and, by the 
immenfe acquifition he made of antiquities, efpe- 
cially his famous marble infcriptions, he may ftand 
on a footing, with regard to the encouragement and 
utility of literature, with the greateft of the Medicean 
princes, But during the civil wars, and the govern- 
ment of Cromwell, the polite arts. were totally 
eclipfed, though, it is faid, the protector himfelf was 
not an enemy to learning, 
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Bugsit ?@ 3 Oe Ketonag 0 3 
From the Reftoration of Charles II. to the Revolution. 
Bee Ep nn eel Lia i eae i 
(HE tniverfal joy that fpread over {| were excluded. Some others were indeed rendered 
oD: the nation at the reftoration of |} incapable of the benefit of this act, in cafe of their 
1660, eh king, feemed to promife a |} accepting public employments, and fome were ren- 


happy reign both with regard’ to the king and 
his people. The ancient order and difcipline, 
both in church and ftate, were reftored with the mo- 
narchy, and a round of magnificence and pleafures 
fucceeded the gloomy ferocity which had fo long 
taken pofltflion of the minds of the Englifh people. 
Charles’ introduced the fpirit of gallantry’ into a 
palace yet ftained with the blood of his father. The 
independents were hardly heard of, and_ the puritans 
retired from the feat of government. The manners 
of the Englifh underwent fo total a change, that the 
late civil war’ became a fubjec&t of ridicule: the 
‘auftere. and gloomy fectarifts, who had filled the 
kingdom with their enthufiaftic notions, were now 
the fubjects of raillery to the gay licentious cour- 
tiers. 

Charles II. was about thirty years of age, nurfed 
in the {chool of adverfity, acquainted with men and 
courts, a man of genius, acute, fenfible, good na- 
tured, polite, never out .of temper, and perfectly 


unaffected ; but immoderately addicted to pleafure. | 


It is eafy to judge of the wifdom of a prince from 
the choice of. thofe'he honours with favour or his 
confidence. 
refpectable perfons, chofen indifferently from among 
the prefbyterians and the royalifts.. Monk,’ created 


duke of Albemarle, proved that Charles was not |} | 
| by heaven, that in his doubts he had implored the 


tainted with that vice of courts, ingratitude. Sir 


Edward Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, and ap- |f 
had |} 

~ {I human judgments were but darknefs in comparifon - 
| of divine illumination ; that being determined not to 


pointed lord chancellor and. prime minifter, 
few equals éither in virtue or knowledge. 
~The duke of York, the king’s brother, was of a 
vindictive temper, active, and violent, and fo con- 
firmed a bigot to the popilh religion, that he thought ' 
nothing too much, to promote its eftablifament. He 
therefore laboured to extend the prerogative, that he, 
might be able at laft to eftablifh an arbitrary govern- 

ment. ‘This, joined with the indolence of the king, 

enabled the diike to extend'the fchemes he had form= 
ed, and which gave rife to all the troubles and ani- 
mofities that diftracted the clofe of this reign. 

The two houfes of parliament having met without 
afummons from the king, they were at firft diftin- 
euifhed by the title of convention ; nor did they 
affume the name of the parliament, till Charles’ had 
paffed an act for that purpofe. 

The firft object that engaged their attention was 


the amnetty, which had been promifed. by the king | 


before he Janded in England. The upper houfe, 
animated partly by refentment and partly by zeal, 
were for excluding many perfons from the benefit of 
this aét of oblivion. But Charles defired. them to 
remember the facred promife he had made, and to 
which he thought himfelf in fome meafure indebted 
for his good fortune. He therefore recommended 
clemency to them in the moft preffing manner; an 
inftance of the tendernefs of his difpofition, and 
which gained him uhiverfal applaufe. This interpo- 
fition had the defired effect, and only the regicides, 
and the furious republicans, Lambert and Vane, 


The cotncil was at. firft compofed of } 


dered incapable of holding them. It would have 
been difficult to fhew greater moderation, where there 
were fo many criminals, : 

The aét of amnefty being fettled, the two houfes 
took into confideration the royal revenue, and it was 
fettled at twelve hundred thoufand pounds a year; a 
fam greatly fuperior to that of. any former king, 
But it muft be remembered, that the expences of the 
crown were prodigioufly increafed, after the courts 
of Europe had adopted the example of Lewis XIV. 
in keeping up. large ftanding armies. The main- 
tenance of the navy, with fome other articles, which 
formerly amounted to no more than eighty thoufand 
pounds per annum, now required at leaft eight hun- 
dred thoufand. It is not eafy to imagine what advan- 
tage could be propofed by fo great an augmentation 
of the forces. The people were more heavily taxed, 
and the prince not at all the more powerful. A hand- 
ful of men formerly did what an hundred thoufand 
were employed to do at prefeut. 

The people had been long fo highly exafperated 
againft the regicides, that their trial occafioned a 
general joy, ‘ But they firmly defended the caufe for 
which they fuffered: the terrors of death loft all 
their force, .Harrifon told his judges, thar the 


} pretended crime of which he was accufed, far 


from loading him with guilt, was an act enjoined 


Lord with tears, to enlighten him, and that he had 
received inconteftible affurances. of his will; that 


injure the loweft man in the world for the greateft 
_advantage in it, he was fatisfied he had acted from a 
good conicience ;- that neither ambition nor fear had 
ever extorted trom him the fmalleft token of -appro- 
‘bation in behalf of the tyranny. of Cromwell ; that 
‘he had always been found firm in his principles of 
jreligion and integrity ; and that this was not. the 
‘character of a murderer and a villain. Ail the reft, 
who were ten innumber, that were executed, fhewed 
the fame firmnefs and courage to the laft. They 
confidered themfelves as martyrs to what. they ftiled 
the caufe of religion. The great lenity of the king 
refpited the reft, and they were retained in different 
prifons, - Lambert was fent to the ifland of Guerntey. 
The bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, Bradfhaw, and 


Pride, were taken up and fufpended during a whole. 


day at Tyburn, and then cut down and buried under 
the gallows: 

When the king paffed the a& of amnelty, he alfo 
gave the royal aflent to an act for a perpetual thank 
giving on the twenty-ninth of May, the day of his 
arrival in Eneland. 


ing the army. It would have been an a& of the 
higheft imprudence to keep together a body of men 
fo formidable by their numbers and v_lour, and fo 
accuftomed to outrage and violence. An° affeffment 
of feventy thoufand pounds a month was therefore 
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In the mean time the parliameft . 
applied themfelves to the neceffary work of difband- 
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impofed, in order to enable his 
_thefe forces. : 

The rejoicings for the happy reYoration of the royal 
family, were hardly over before the duke of Gloucefter 
paid the debt of nature, in the twenty-firft. year of 
his age. He was a young prince of many amiable 
qualiues. His judgment was clear, his perception 
quick, his ideas extenfive, ‘He was warmly attached 
both to the religion and conftitution of his Conntry, 
fo that his death was.confidered as a lofs of the utmoft 
importance to the nation: The king was never fo 
deeply affected by any incident in his life. 

In the month of Odtober the princefs of Orange 
came over to England to complement her brother on 
his reftoration ; the queen-mother arrived the month 
following, bringing with her the princefs Henrietta; 


majefty “to difband 


her youngeft daughter; who, by the king her brother’s | 


confent, was married to ‘the duke of Orleans. Phe 
princefs of Orange had not been more than two months 
in England, before the was feized with the {mall-pox, 
and died on the twenty-fourth of December, leaving 
only one fon, William princé of Orange, who was 
afterwards king of England. 

When Charles came to difband the army he was 
ftruck with their martial difcipline, atid would have 
been glad to have detained them; but Clarendon foon 
convinced him that it could not be done with any 
fafety to the nation, Only five thoufand men, and a 
few garrifons, were retained, 

On the twenty-ninth of December, the king,. after 
returning the parliament thanks for their affidious at- 
tention to jettle the nation, diffolved them. If we 
may credit fome authors, the king had it in his power 
to raife two millions annually on the landed intereft, 
exclufive of the excife and cuftoms; afum more than 
fufficient to have rendered the crown independent, 
The fame authors add, that a member of the houfe 
of ‘commons having propofed it to him, he rejected 
it by the advice of his chancellor. «Your mayefty’s 
beft revenue,” faid Clarendon, like an honeft fubjeét, 
“¢ is the hearts of your people. - While you have 
thofe you will never want money.” If fuch an offer 


ever was made, we may fafely conclude it was not by | 


the confent of the houfe; for though they gave largely 
to his majeity, yet it was done with fuch precautions 
as fufficiently fhewed they had the rights of parlia- 
ment at heart ; and were determined to defend the li- 
berties of the people. 

The parliament had taken no care to fettle epifco- 
pacy ; it was confidered as a kind of appendage to 
monarchy, and not having been eftablifhed by any le- 
gal power it was reftored without violence by the legal 
authority of the king only, In an affair fo delicate 
and fo odious to the prefbyterians, Charles, from the 
very firft, fhewed himfelf extremely moderate, and 
determined not to infringe that liberty of confcience, 
which he had fo folemnly promifed. The epifcopal 
jurifdigtion was to be limited. Such parts of the li- 
turgy as gave offence to the oppofite party were to be 
expunged ; and every man left wholly at liberty to 
purfue his own principles. \ But an infurreétion of the 
Millenarians or fifth monarchy-men obliged the minif- 
ter to recede a little from thefe benevolent principles. 
About fifty or fixty of thefe wretches, headed by-one 


Venner, a cooper, broke out into open hoftility, and , 


proclaimed king Jefus. They declared that the per- 
fonal reign of ‘Chrift* upon earth was juft going to 
commence ; that they were called by God to reform 
the world and to make all earthly powers fubiervient 
to king Jefus ; and in order to accomplifh this pious 
work, they were never to theathe the {word till all the 
carnal powers of the world became a hifling and a 
curfe ; and in the frenzy of their zeal, they declared, 
that one of them was alone fufficient to fubdue ten 
thoufand of their adverfaries ; and had very confi- 
dently planned, after having led captivity captive in 
England, to march into France, Spain, Germany, and 
other parts of the world, to profecute in-thofe countries 
'. their holy defign. They were, however, foon fubdued ; 


_ but fo ftrong was the force of enthufiafm, that they 


fixed paffion for civil liberty. 


@: 
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| maintained with their laft breath, at the place of exe- 


cution, that if they were in an error; it-was the Lord 
that was to blame. . y 

Clarendon imputed all the troubles England had 
fuffered during the civil wars to the factious {pirit of 
the prefbyterians, and was therefore. determined: to 


take every opportunity of weakening them, that they 


might not be any longer capable of raifing difcontents 
and infurreétions in the nation, Be © a tenageate 
The affairs. of Scotland were fettled with lefs diff 


| culty than thofe of England. They had fo feverely 


felt the confequence of their joining the Englith par- 
liament, that they were determined tot to follow’fuch 
imprudent methods forthe future. The people had 
alfo difcovered; that their former fefiftance had, pro- 
ceeded more from the turbulence of the ariftocracy, 
and the bigotry of their ecclefiaftics, than from any 
The lords of’ articles 
were reltored, with fome important branches of the 
prerogative ; and the royal authority, fortified with 
more plaufible claims and pretences, was re-eftablifh- 
ed in-its fullextent: ‘Fhe ecclefiattical affairs re 
quired more confideration ; but it was at lat deter- 
mined to reftore prelacy ; and Sharpe; who had beea 
commiffioned by the pretbyterians in Scotland, to 
manage their interefts. with the king, was perfuaded 
to abandon that party ; and as areward for his com- 
plaifance, was created archbifhop. of St: Andrews: 
The covenant, once revered as divine, was diffolved. 
The Scottifh parliament teftified the ereateft differ- 
ence for the pieafure of the monarch ; but the people 
ftill retained the leven of difcontent; which might 
one day occafion the worft effets. Charles would 
gladly have united the prefbyterians with the natural 
church ; and for that purpofe procured a conference 
to be held in the Savoy between twelve bifhops and 
an equal number of prefbyterian divines ; but as each 
party came abfolutely determined to give no point up; 
the conference came to nothing. 
A.D: 1661. The intereft§ of the royalifts was 
now fo’powerful in the different counties and bo. 
roughs of England, that it was found at the meeting 
of the parliament, which aflembled on the fixth of 
May, that there were only fifty-fix ‘prefbyterians in 
the lower houfe, a number much too {mall to prevent 
the commons from diftinguifhing their zeal for the 
church and crown. They voted every attempt to 
dethrone the king to be hich treafon ; that to accufe 
him of herefy or popery, or to afperfe him by libels; 
thould be punifhed with an exclution from all em- 
ployments; that the power of the fword belonged ta 
him ; and that it was unlawful for aman to defend 
himfelf againft him. The covenant, and other te- 
publican aéts were condemned to be burnt. Though 
the hierarchy was already reftored to their {piritual 
authority, they were {till excluded from partia- 
ment bythe law which the late king had pafled 
immediately before the commencement of the civil 
wars. he greateft~violence had been ufed both 
againft the king and the houfe of peers at the paffing 
of this bill; and on that account alone the partizans 
of the church were provided with a very piaulible 


pretence for repealing it. It met with no great Op- 


-pofition except from the few prefbyterian members, 


and it was obferved that Charles exprefled ereat fatis- 
faction when he gave it the royal affent. 

Thefe acts being paffed the affembly was adjourned 
to the twentieth of November, when both houtés 
again applied themfelves to repair all the breaches 
that had been made by the fury of faGtion and civil 
war. It was now thought proper to’ relinquifh, in 
the moft folemn manner, the violent pretenfions: of 
that parliament, and to acknowledge that neither one 
nor both houfes, independent of the king, were pof- 
feffed of any military ‘or legiflative authority. An 
act was pafied for empowering the king to appoint 
commiffioners for regulating all the corporations ia 
the kingdom ; and expelling from thence fuch magif. 
trates as had either obtruded themfelves by violence 
or profefied principles dangerous to the conftitution, 
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civil and ecclefiaftital. It was alfoenacted, that all 
magiftrates fhould renounce the obligation of the 
covenant, and declare their belief, that it was not 
lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to take up arms 
againft the king, and of their abhorrence of the 
traiterous pofition of taking arms by the king’s autho- 
rity, againit his perfon and government. 

A. D. 1662. Thefe bills paved the way for the 
aét of uniformity, which now came to be debated in 

the houfe. By this bill it was enadted, that every 
minifter, who had not received. epifcopal orders, 
fhould now receive them; that he fhould declare his 
approbation, without referve, of the book of the 
common-prayer; that he fhould take the oaths of 
canonical obedience ; and that he fhould abjure the 
covenant, and renounce its principles of taking arms, 
by any pretence whatever againft the king. : 

This bill was a thunder-bolt to the prefbyterians. 
Confounded with other nonconformifts, and even with 
papifts, they h.d the mortification of finding them- 
felves expofed to penalties, after having feen their 
fect predominant during the commonwealth. The 
church of England was put upon its ancient footing; 
and the penal laws were revived. Liberty of con{cience, 
fo exprefsly promifed by the fovereign, was annihi- 
lated. Experience fhewed the dangers of thefe vio- 
lent meafures. They were attributed to the catholics, 
who were defirous either of fharing the benefit of to- 
leration with the prefbyterians, or that they fhould 
fhare with them the rigours of perfecution. 

But however defirous the commons might be of 
reftoring the prerogative of the crown, they did not 
exert the fame activity, where any demand was made 

by the crown for the pecuniary affiftance. In the 
mean time the king’s debts were become intolerable, 
and the commons faw at laft the neceflity of voting 
him an extraordinary fupply of one million, two 
hundred thoufand pounds, to be levied by eighteen 
months affeffment. They alfo voted an additional 
impofition of two fhillings on each hearth, and fettled 
the tax on the king during life. 

Before Charles put an end to the feffion, the court 
was employed in making preparations for the recep- 
tion of the new queen, Catherine of Portugal, to 
whom the king was betrothed, and who was juft 
landed at Portifmouth. The marriage ceremony was 
performed with great pomp on the twenty-firft. of 
May; but the princefs, had neither the graces of 
perfon or humour, to make herfelf agreeable to the 
king. She had a portion of three hundred thoufand 
pounds, together with two fortrefles, Tangier on 

the coaft of Africa, and Bombay in the Eaft-Indies. 
Lambert and Wane were {till in prifon: they had 
not been concerned in the death of Charles I, but 
their profefled hatred to the crown having occafioned 
them to be excepted from the amnefty, the royalifts 
demanded that they fhould be brought to juftice, 
They were accordingly tried, with great folemnity, 
before all the judges of the kingdom. The impeach- 
ment of Vane turned wholly on his conduét fince the 
death of the king, in quality of counfellor of ftate, 
and fecretary of the marine depa:'tment. He alledged, 
in his defence, the neceflity of obeying the eftablifhed 
government, however illegal that eftablifhment might 
be, “If that obedience be criminal,” faid he,- ** after 
the government is changed by force, every fubject in 
the kingdom may be liable to punifhment. . Fhe 
ufurpers will punifh fome for their fidelity to the 
depoied prince, and the prince will punith others for 
their fubmiffion to the ufurpers. To prevent thefe 
difafters, and to defend the life and liberty of the 
fubject, an act of Henry VII. declares, that no per- 
fon fhall be held criminal for obeying the reigning 
prince. It does not belong to individuals to difcufs 
the titles of thofe who govern. Befides, as the moft 
refpectable people were divided between the king and 
the commonwealth, ought a man tq be condemned 
for following the party to which he was bound by the 
covenant, an obligation then facred and_indifpen- 
fable?” TThofe arguments were not, however, {uffi- 
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cient to efface the remembrance of Vane’s feditiows 
conduct. The judges:kept to the letter of the law; 
and though naturally of a timid difpofition, he died 
with all the fortitude of a fanatic. Wane had been 
noted, in all civil tranfaétions, for temper, infinu- 
ation, addrefs, and a profound judgment; in all 
religious, for folly and extravagance. He was a per- 
fect enthufiaft; and fancying that he was certainly 
favoured with infpiration, he deemed himfelf, ta 
{peak the language of the times, a ‘‘ man above. 
ordinances ;” and by reafon of his perfection, to be 
unlimited and unreftrained by any rules which govern 
inferior mortals. Thefe whimfies mingling with pride, 
had fo corrupted his excellent underftanding, that he 
fometimes thought himfelf the perfon deputed to 
reign on earth for a thoufand years over the whole 
congregation of the faithful. Vane had been:a prin- 
cipal leader in the trial of Strafford, and he was the 
laft victim to thefe fanguinary quarrels. Lambert 
was condemned at the fame time, but reprieved at 
the bar. He lived above thirty years after, happier, 
poffibly, in his exile, than he had ever been in the 
thorny path of fortune. 

The act of uniformity produced a kind of ecclefi- 
aftical revolution. It was called the St. Bartholomew 
act, becaufe it was to take place on the twenty-fourth 
of Augutt, the feaft of that apoftle, Though it 


_bore'no refemblance to the St. Bartholomew’s day 


in France, it fhewed the. invincible obftinacy of the 
enthufiafts. In one day, and by a concerted refolu- 
tion, above two thoufand prefbyterian minifters re: 
figned their livings, becaufe they would not.conform 
to the articles of the act. The church. of England 
now triumphed over her perfecutors. The prefby-+ 
terians, in the time of their exultation, had left her 
at leaft one fifth of the livings,; but they now refufed 
the fame indulgence, though it was follicited by the 
peers. They were even, fome time after, prohibited 
from coming within five miles of thofe places where 
they had exercifed their miniftry, except on journies, 
under pain of fix months imprifonment, and paying. 
a penalty of five pounds. This was cutting off their 
very livelihood ; nor were thefe rigorous proceedings 
by any means agreeable to the king. Though ftrongly 
fufpected of indifference for all religions, he was 
fecretly inclined to popery, which he had, probably, 
embraced before his reftoration. He was ftrongly 
follicited by his brother James to grant a general 
toleration; and the misfortunes of the prefbyterians 
afforded a very plaufible pretence. Charles embraced 
the opportunity: he proclaimed an indulgence to 
thofe {crupulous confciences that were afraid of con- 
forming to the eftablithed worfhip ; and as the par- 
liament was now prorogued,: he gave his royal word, 
that at the approaching feffion, he would endeavour 
to procure a confirmation of that indulgence, 

A prince without ceconomy is at all times expofed 
to the moft cruel neceffity. The principal faults of 
Charles 1I. were an exceffive love of pleafure, and 
prodigality in the gratification of his darling paffion. 
Prudence and good policy were therefore very necef 
fary ; but thefe were not in the catalogue of Charles’s 


virtues. The parliamentary fupplies, together with - 


the portion of his new queen, were all {quandered 
aways nor had he yet paid the portion of his fitter 
Henrietta to the duke of Orleans. Urged by ne- 
ceffity, he had recourfe to a meafure which expofed 
him to the fevereft cenfure, and is ftill regarded as 
one of the greateft blemifhes of his reign, He 
offered the French miniftry to deliver up Dunkirk, 
on their paying a valuable confideration. Clarendon 
and Southampton, though virtuous minifters, were 
concerned in this tranfaction; though there is the 
greateft probability to think, that the expedient was 
firft propofed by Charles himfelf. The refolution 


being taken, a negotiation was opened with d’E trades, 


the Brench ambaffador; and the French monarch 
purchafed Dunkirk, with all the artillery and ammu- 


A.D. 1662, 


‘ 


nition in the place, for four hundred thoufand pounds. _ 


The annual. expence of the garrifan amounted to. 


one 


: 


A 


‘ 


‘A. D. 1663. | 


advantages arifing from it were by no means anfwer- 
able to fuch a charge. The tranfaction, however, 
occafioned great murmurings among the people ; and 
Lewis XIV. foon converted Dunkirk into a port 
equally advantageous to France, and formidable to 
England, 

A.D. 1663. Onthe 18thof February, the parliament 

affembled, purfuant to their prorogation, and Charles 
endeavoured to fulfil his promife with regard to the 
liberty of confcience, But the parliament, who 
itrongly fufpeéted that he had another, and much 
deeper defign in view, determined to defeat his in- 
tentions. ‘Che avowed defien of gratifying the dif- 
fenters, and the fecret refolution of fupporting the 
catholics, were equally difagreeable. They accor- 
dingly drew up a remonftrance againft the late de- 
claration of indulgence, which they prefented to his 
majeity, and both houfes joined in defiring him to 
iffue a proclamation againit all popifh priefts and 
jefuits. To this requeft the king returned a very 
obliging anfwer ; but in the proclamation afterwards 
iffued, the terms were couched in fo artful a manner, 
as to render it of little or no effe@. This feeming 
complaifance of the king, however deceitful, was fo 
pleating to the parliament, that, upon his applica- 
tion, they voted him a fupply of four fubfidies, and 
this was the laft time taxes were raifed in that manner. 
The clergy alfo granted as much as the parliament ; 
both parties being fatisfied with the king’s com- 
plaifance. 

Gratitude was not one of Charles’s principal vir- 
tues. ‘The royalifts, who had ventured fo much, 
and fuffered fo deeply in his fervice, were wholl 
neglected. When application was made to him for 
relieving their diftrefs, he feemed not at all affected, 
but lavifhed his favours on thofe who had been ene- 
mies to his family. The parliament, however, had 
more generofity : they took fome notice of the poor 
cavaliers, and diftributed among them above fixty 
thoufand pounds, Mrs. Lane and the four Penderells 
had alfo fome prefents and penfions affigned them, 
for their eminent fervices to. the king after the battle 
of Worcetter, 

A.D. 1664. At the me-ting of the parliament, 
which. was fixed for the fixteenth of March, a motion 
was made in the lower houfe for repealing the a& for 
triennial parliaments. | No great oppofition was made 
to this.motion: the a& was repealed; anj thus. all 
the fecurity of the fubject again{t the influence of 
the court was at once deftroyed ; and Charles failed 
not to take advantage of thefe conceffions to baffle 
oppolition, from whatever quarter it might arife, 

Nor was the parliament more fervile in their com- 
pliance with regard to the requeft of royalty, than 
rigorous and uncharitable with regard to the people. 
The true fpirit of perfecution feemed to aftuate all 
their proceedings .on religious fubjeéts.. They had, 
polibly, forgotten, that the fame rigid maxims of 
intolerance adopted by Laud had been one of the 
principal caufes of the dreadful calamities. from 
which the nation had been fo lately delivered, They 
were not contented with the penalties contained in 
the act of uniformity ; they now paffed the. famous 
conventicle aét, whereby it was enacted, that if any 
one fhould repair to conventicles, the name they gave 
the meeting-houfes of all diffenters, he fhould be 
fined five pounds for the firft offence, or fuffer three 
months imprifonment; for the fecond offence, ten 
pounds, or fix months imprifonment , but, for the 
third offence, after being convicted by a jury of his 
peers, he was to be tranfported to fome foreign plan- 
tation, or pay the penalty of one hundred pounds. 

A difpute had, for fome time, fubfifted. with the 
{tates of the United Provinces, in relation to com- 
merce, © The royal African company, in particular, 
had been oppofed in eftablithing their fettlements on 

_the coaft of Guinea. Sir Robert Holmes had been 
-fent the preceding year with a fleet of two-and-twenty 
Ahips to the coait of Africa, to protest the Englith 
a 
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one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds; and the 


Il, A. D, 1668. 


traders, and expel the Dutch from fome places they 
had feized, contrary to the faith of treaties, Holmes 
executed his commiffion with equal fpirit and fuccefs. 
After taking from the Dutch Cape Verd, the ifland 
of Goree, and feveral of their trading fhips, he failed. 
to America, where he made himfelf mafter of Nova 
Belgia, fince known by the name of New York, 
where the Dutch had’ been fettled {everal years. 
Warm remonftrances were prefented by the Dutch 
againft thefe hoftilities ; but receiving no fatisfactory 
anfwer, they refolved to do their fubjects juftice by 
force. De Ruyter was accordingly difpatched, with 
a {trong fquadron, to the coaft of Guinea, where he 
foon re-eftablifhed the Dutch in poffeffion of the 
ettlements from which they had been driven by the 
Englith admiral. He afterwards attempted to take 
Barbadoes, but without fuccefs. Thefe hoftile pro- 
ceedings, which could only be confidered as preludes 
to a rupture between the two nations, were not dif- 
pleafing to Charles, whofe growing neceflities, the 
natural confequences of a blind prodigality, induced 
him to embrace every pretence for drawing money 
from his parliament. “The difpofitions of the com- 
mons were very favourable to his defien; foron tak- 
ing the ftate of the trade of the kingdom into con- 
fideration, they voted, “* That the wrongs, difhonours, 
and indignities offered to the Englith by the fubjects 
of the United Provinces, had greatly interrupted the 
commerce of thefe kingdoms : that his majetty fhould 
be humbly requefted to demand and obtain reparation 
for thofe damages’; and that in the profecution of 
this affair, the houfe would affift him with their lives 
and fortunes againft all oppofition whatever.” . This 
vote was confidered as a fufficient fan@ion for thofe 
vigorous meafures which the court had adopted, and 
the parliament was prorogued till the month of 
November. 

The naval preparations were now carried on with 
great vigour, and the whole nation feemed defirous 
of humbling the pride of the Dutch. But as the 
parliament had granted no fupplies, the city of Lon- 
don advanced one hundred thoufand pounds, that no 
{top might be put to the preparations. Charles vifited 
the ports in perfon, direéted the operations himfelf, 
and animated the workmen by his prefence and 
liberality. 

The navy was foon in a refpectable condition ; 
and in the month of September, admiral Lawfon failed 
with orders to feize all the Dutch fhips he met with 
in his cruize, He was fo fuccefsful, that in a very 
fhort time one hundred and thirty-five. of their 
merchant fhips fell into the hands of the Enelith. 
On the twenty-fourth of November the -parliament 
affembled, and voted two millions five hundred thou- 
fand pounds for carrying on the war; a much larger 
fupply than had ever before been granted to any 
Englifh monarch. 

A.D. 1665. Strengthened by this vote of the 
commons, Charles declared war again{t the Dutch in 
the beginning of March; and foon after prorogued 
the parliament. In this feffion the clergy gave up 
the right of taxing themfelves in convocation, and 
have ever fince been taxed by the parliament, in com- 
mon with other fubjects.. In confequence of aban- 
doning the above privilege, they obtained votes at 
the elections of members of parliament, - 

The great preparations made in England alarmed 
the Dutch, who fent an ambaffador extraordinary to 
the court of England, in order, if poflible, to pre- 
vent an open rupture, {fo deftruéctive to the interefts 
of a trading people: but finding all their endeavours 
were in vain, they exerted themtelves in making pre- 
parations for. carrying on the war with vigour. John 
de Wit, a minifter equally diftinguithed for the extent 
of his capacity and the integrity of his manners, now 
directed all the meafures of the Dutch republic, and 
infufed {pirit into that phleematic people. Though 
remarkably modeft in his private behaviour, he well 
knew how to fupport, in his public condué&, that 
magnanimity which pees the minifter of a pees 
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It was.always his opinion, that no inde- 
pendent government fhould ever make any) mean or 
unreafonable conceffions to another; and that all 
fuch compliances, inftead of preventing the miferies 
of war, ferved only to invite farther infults and in- 
dignities. By his management, a {pirit of harmony 
wus preferved in all the provinces of the republic ;. 
large fums were raifed, and a powerful fleet, confitt- 
ing of larger fhips than the Dutch had ever built 
before, was fitted out with the utmoft expedition, 1n 
order to conteft with the Englith the empire of the fea. 

On the eighteenth of March, the duke of York, 
as lord high-admiral of England, failed with a fleet 
of one hundred and fourteen fail, exclufive of fire- 
thips and bomb-ketches. He was aflifted by prince 
Rupert; and the gallant earl of Sandwich com- 
manded one of the divifions. ‘Two and twenty thou- 
fend men ferved on board this powerful armament. 
The Dutch navy confifted of one hundred and twenty 
fail of men of war, befides fire-fhips. Opdam, an 
experienced fea-officer of undoubted courage, com- 
manded this numerous fleet, and received orders to 
{eize the firt opportunity of giving battle to the 
Englith, 
_ The two fleets met on the third of June, and a 
furious engagement enfued, in which the Dutch were 
defeated, with the lofs of twenty of their men of war. 
The fhip on board of which the brave admiral Opdam 
had: hoifted his flag, was blown up, and he himfelf 
perifhed, with albhis ‘crew. The Englifh loft only 
four men of war, but feveral perfons- of diftinction 
were flain, and others dangeroufly wounded. A 
thankfgiving was appointed in England for this vic- 
tory, and medals of the duke of York were ftruck 


on this occafion. He had; indeed, difplayed amazing) 


courage and conduét during the whole engagement. 


When the news of this defeat reached Holland, | 


the Dutch were feized with terror and difmay ;. it 
required all the abilities and conftancy of De Wit to 
revive the drooping fpirits of his countrymen. He 
vifited the fleet in perfon, re€tified all diforders, and 
repaired the damages fuftained in the late engage- 
ment. While he was thus employed in fitting out 
the navy for another battle with the enemy, a large 
fleet of Dutch merchant-fhips from Turkey and the 
Eaft-Indies, having failed north about to avoid’ the 
Englifh cruizers, anchored in’ the port of Bergen, in 
Norway, inorder to wait there till a proper convoy 
could be fent to-bring them into the ports of Holland. 

This was no fooner known in England, than orders 


‘were fent to Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Englifh envoy at |} v 
| themfelves that their next enterprize would’ be attend~ 


Copenhagen, to perfuade his Danith majefty to feize 
this rich fleet, in'revenge for the frameful conduct 
of the Dutch, who'had involved him in a troublefome 
war with Sweden. Tempted by the value of the 


prize, his. Danifh majefty liftened tothe reafons of 
the Eneglifh miniftry, but declared he was not in a } 


condition toexecute the defign. Talbot promifed to 
procure affiftance from England, if his majefty would 
agree to: give the captors: half the value of what 
fhould be taken. The conditions were accepted, and 
the earl of Sandwich was ordered to-fail immediately 
to Bergen. Perfuaded that part of his fquadron 
would be abundantly fufficient to feize a’ fleet of mer- 
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| the Dutch continued to exert all their power in’ their 
| own defence, and to fupport that power on the ocean,, ; 
| their fleets had obtained. : 
admiral, was arrived from the coaft of Guinea: their 
India fleet was returned’ in fafety: their harbours. 
"were crowded with merchantmen : Domeftic faction. 
_ was appeafed: the young prince of Orange had put 
himfelf under the tuition of de Wit, who executed 
‘his office with the {trifteft honour. and fidelity : and! 
the whole republic was fo exafperated againft the. 


| not fuffered'to fail, and even the fitheries were fuf- 
| pended, that no impediment might retard the mans 


chantmen, Sandwich fent Sir Thomas’ Tiddeman, | 


with a few fhips; on that fervice. He attacked the 
Dutch with great impetuofity; but the governor. of 
Bergen having. then: received: no orders to remain 
neutral, joined the Dutch, and’ gave the Englifh fo 
warm a reception, that Tiddeman was obliged’ to 
abandon the enterprize, after having received’ con- 
fiderable damage. Charles was-greatly provoked: at 
this dijappointment : he ordered the earl of Sandwich, 
to whofe conduét he imputed the whole caufe of the 
mifcarriage, to return to London, where he deprived 
him of his command; and fent him ambaffador to 
ain. 

During thefe tranfactions at fea, a dreadful placue 
raged in the city of London, « It continued eleven 
months, and during that time {wept away above oné 
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_thofe in the Mediterranean. 
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hundred thoufand ‘fouls. The dead was carried out’ 
in carts during the night, and buried at Holy-well 
mount. Charles at its firft appearance removed to: 
Hampton court, and afterwards to Salifbury. The 
feffion of parliament was held: at Oxford; and the 
capital feemed for a time to be deferted. . 
Alarmed at the mifearriage of Tiddeman, and 
afhamed: of his conduét, the king of Denmark con- 
cluded an offenfive alliance with England againft the! 
{tates ; but reflecting on the great power of the 
Englifh navy, and the fatal confequences that might 
attend the deftruétion of a: power, whofe fleets were 
only capable of difputing the fovereignty of the ocean; 
he fent orders to his refident at the Hague to conclude — 
a defenfive alliance with the ftates againft England. 
He adhered to the laft alliance, and feized and con- 
fifcated all the Britifh fhips in his harbours. This 
was a fenfible check to the advantages Charles had ob- 
tained over the Dutch. The Englifh commerce was 
not only affeéted, but the naval force of the king of 


Denmark was alfo confiderable, and there was the 


greateft reafon to imagine that his fhips would foon 
join the fleets of the republic. 

Nor was Denmark the only power that was alarmed 
by the fuccefs of the Englifh ; the king of France 
could not behold their triumphs without uneafinefs. 
He was already engaged ina defenfive alliance with ~~ 
the ftates; but his naval force was yet in its infancy. 
He was refolved to fupport the Hollanders in the une~ 

ual conteft in which they were engaged; but pro- 
tracted his declaration, and employed the interval in 
naval preparations both in his ports on the ocean, and 
The king of Denmark 
was, however, made acquainted with his defign, and 
ftipulated to affift the Dutch with a fleet of thirty fail ; 
in confequence of which he was’to receive an’ annual 
fubfidy of one million five hundred thoufand crowns; 
three hundred thoufand of which were to be paid by 
France. . 
Encouraged by thefe favourable circumftances, 


De Ruyter, their great 
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Englith, that they thirfted for revenge, and promifed 


ed with better fuccefs. \Their merchant-fhips' were’ 


ing of their fleet. 

The Englifh parliament affembled at Oxford), des 
clared their intention’ of fupporting his majefty in the 
war againft the Dutch, © Accordingly they voted him 
twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds, to be le- 
vied in'two years, by monthly affefiments. The iny 
dependents, anabaptifts,.and-republicans, encouraged 
by the emiffaries of the Dutch, had formed a {cheme 
for a general infurrection , buttheir whole plan was 
rendered abortive. Exafperated by. thefe practices 
the parliament brought ina bill, Known by the name 
of the five-mile-at, and whichhes given occafion to 
many heavy and juft complaints. Under the fpecious 
pretence of fupporting’ the throne, again{t the at- 
tempts: of its’ moft inveterate enemies, the chureli 
perfevered in her projeét of ‘wreaking’ her vengeance 
on the non-conformifts. ' By this-bill it was “enacted, — 
that no diflenting teacher, who réfuféd to take the _ 
oath of non-refiftance,’ fiould, except upon the 
road, come within five miles of any ‘corporation, or 
of any place, where he had difcharged the offices of 
a minifter after the a’of oblivion, under the penalty 
of fifty pounds. -Violenced like thefe could only be 
confidéred' as preludes to: the moft: furious’ perfecu- 
tion ; but the fpirit of che nation Had vidergone! a 
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- twenty-eight, 
towards their own coafts, whitherthey were followed 


- Jittlé before night, prevented a frefh engagement. 


i 


bud; the commons rejected the bill for tmpofing the 


oath of non-refiftance on the whole nation. 


A.D. 1666, France was now: dpenly engaged on 
the fide of the ftates, and’declared war againit Ene 
land. . The conteft was now unequal. But the 
Englifhi fill enjoyed one advantage: their country 
lay between the fleets of her enemies, and might be 
able, by fpeedy, and well-concerted operations, to 


intelligence in the miniftry, or the want of conduct 
in the commanders, that this favourable circumftance 
became rather prejudicial. 
admiral, had received orders tofail from Toulon with 
his fquadron, in order to join the Dutch, and it was 
fuppofed that he was already in the channel, 


commanded by Monk, earl of Albemarle, and prince 
Rupert. 


fhips, in order to intercept Beaufort. 
‘TheDutch fleet, commanded by de Ruyter, was 


how riding at anchor between Newport and Dunkirk, | 
expecting, as it was fuppofed, the arrival of the } 


French fquadron. Albemarle determined to force 
them to an a¢tion, and accordingly ftood immedi- 
ately towards them, The Dutch, whodid not expect 
this vifit, prepared for the engagement, and cut their 
cables, that they might be the fooner in readinefs to 
receive theenemy. Sir George Afcue, who was well 
acquainted withthe bravery of the Dutch, cautioned 
Albemarle of his danger, but it was now too late, 
The battle which enfued is one of the: moft remark- 


able recorded in hiftory, whether the duration, or the 


defperate courage with which it was fought, be con- 
fidered. Jt continued four days, and each was 
marked with events of the moft aftonifhing nature. 
Albemarle, confcious of the miftake he. had) made 
with regard to the courage and conduét of the’ene- 
my, exerted all his great abilities on this memorable 
eccafion, Though now in: the decline of life, he 
appeared the youthful hero, and feemed to have 
forgot his years as well' as: his danger. 

Sir William Berkeley, who led the vaniduring the 
firtt day’s engagement, fell into the thickeft of the 
enemy, and was obliged to yield: to fuperior: force, 
W hen the vidtorsentered-the hip, they found the gal- 


Jant commander déad in his cabin and covered with | 


blood... The advantage which the Enghft had ac- 
quired by gaining the weather-gage of the enemy; 
was of very little confequence, ogcafioned by the 
wind blowing fo high, that they could not ufe the 

uns on the lower deck. Av difeovery: made by de 
Wit was of the utmoft confequence to the Dutch. 


THis was chain-fhot, which tore the rigging of the 
Sir Joh Harman attacked the | 


Englifh to pieces. 
Dutch admiral Evertz,. and obtained: the victory : 
Evertz was killediin the engagement. Nightat laft 
put an end to’ the contett. 

It was fomewhat calmer the next morning; by 
which the battle became at once more fteady and 
dreadful ; and it was now. perceived that valour 
alone is not fufficient to compenfate for a defect of 
fuperiority, when the enemy is not wanting either in 
courage or conduct. De Ruyter and:.Van' ‘Yromp, 
at once enemies from: faétion, and’ rivals m glory, 
exerted themfelves in this memorable battle. The 
latter being furrounded by the Englith, was relieved 
by the former, when reduced: to the laft extremity. 
During the aétion fixteen frefh fhips joined the Hol- 
landers. ‘This addition was decifive. The Englifh, 
whofe fhips were dreadfully fhattered, and reduced to 
found themfelves obliged: to retreat 


bythe Dutch, and their whole fleet muft have been 
taken had not a fudden calm, which happened a 


Beaufort, the French |} 


The former, from the repeated defeats of | 
the Dutch during the government of Cromwell, had | 
rafhly entertained too defpicable an opinion of their |} 
courage; and jt was determined in a council of war, | 
to detach prince Rupert with a fquadron of twenty: | 


a, 


change, and the intolerant fpirit was nipped im its {{ + 
| their retreat. 
| fet all their fails, while fixteen of the moft entire, 


| fail. 
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As foon as the morning appeared, they continued 
The fthattered fhips were ordered to 


ie mete.” a6) 


drawn up in order, followed them, and kept the 


enemy in play; Albetnarle himfelf clofed the rear, 
_ and prefented an undaunted countenance to the enemy 
fluthed with victory.. The admiral confeffed to the 
| young earl of Offory; who ferved a volunteer, that 


ee | he was determined to blow up his fhip, and perifh 
prevent theirjunétion, But fuch was the want of } S A ie 


glorioufly in the bed of honour, rather than ftrike 
totheenemy. Offory agreed with him, and_ highly 
appliuded this defperate refolution. 

Juft as the Dutch were come up with the Enelifhy 
and were preparing to begin the engagement, a new 


| fleet appeared to the fouthward, crowding all their 
The | 
Enelifh fleet, confifting. of feventy-four fail, was | 


fails to reach the feene of action, and join in the 
dreadful conteft. De Ruyter was perfuaded that 
Beaufort was arrived to affift in the total defeat of 
the enemy : whle the Englifi flattered themfelves 
that prince Rupert was coming to {natch the laurel 
wreath from the brow of the conqueror. Albemarle 
was foon convinced that they were the prince’s fhips $ 
and ftood immiediate’y towards them. The whole 
fleet followed the adiniral; but Sir George Afcuey 


| whofe fhip carried, one hundred guns, and was the 


largeft in the fleet; unfortunately ran afhore upon a 
fand called the Galloper, and was obliged to ftrike to 
the enemy. 

It was now determined ina cotincil of war, to make 


another attempt againft the Dutch, and accordingly 


the engagement beg 
fury than ever. The fhips were grappled to each 
other, and the men fought hand to hand, as tf on firm 
around. In this manner the conteft continued till.a 
thick mift obliged’ them to feperate ; when the Englifh 
retired to the mouth of the Thames. 


The Dutch claimed the victory, but had little rea- 


ean the next morning with more 


}| fon to: boaft. The Englifh fleet was foonin a condi- 
| tiomto face the enémy; and de Ruyter having repaired 
) theldama 
| of the Thames, inorder to block up the Enelith, and 
| facilitate his junétion with the French admiral. 
| could:not be expected that the Englifh would tamely 


ges his fleet had fuftained, ftood to the mouth 


It 


bear fo vile an infult. 
haftened to attack the enemy. 


Albermarle and prince Rupert 
The two fleets, as well 


{ds the courage and conduét of their leaders were 


nearly equal; each: confifted of about eighty-eight 
They met om the twenty-fourth of July, and 


thé engagement began with incredible fury. Sir Thos 


+ mas Allen, who commanded the white {quadron at- 


tacked/the'van of the Dutch, with fo much fury that 
they wereentirely routed, andthe three admirals who 
commanded’ that divifion were flain. Van Tromp 
engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and during the heat of 


| action he was’ feperated fromm the main bedy com- 


manded by de Ruyter, who with the utmoft conduct 


|| and valour maintained the fight againft' the prinicipal 


force of the Englifh; and the fight continued till night 
put an end! to theengagement. He propofed/tohave 
renewed the battle as foom as the: morning -appeareds 
butinftead of finding his fhips im a:fitwation for attack- 
ing the enemy; he faw them {cattered,) and unwilling 
to renew the battle.’ In this alarming; fituation neither 


his courage nor “his: prefénce‘of tmnd|forfook him _ 
| He! made fo noble a retreat, that he acquired as much 


honour by his prudence as’ he would:have done had he / 


gained the vitory. | But he-could nowbear the thought 
of flying frony the enemy. He often exclaimed, 
“© What a'wretch am I, that among fo many thou- 
fand fot that flynear me, not one will put antend to 


| my miférable life!??, He however perfevered in his 
duty; and by his !amazing efforts, the Dutch fleet 
| were conducted into their own harbours. 
| turm to: Holland: he complained loudly of Van 
_Tromp’s conduét,and that gallant admiral was) dif- 
| miffed the fervice. : 


On his ret 


This victory rendered the Englifh the indifputed 


| matters of the ocean, and admiral’ Holmes was de- 


tached with twenty fail of thips, to infulr the coafts 
of Holland, He accordingly entered the road of 
; Uhie, 
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é, where he deftroved one hundred and forty fail 
of métchantrhen, aad two fhips. of war.. He “after- 
wards burnt’ Brandorus, a rich and populous village 
on the conft.  Thefe lufies exafperated the merchants : 
they exclaimed loudly againft the adminittration, and 
joined the Orange faction. The firmnefs of de Wit 
was fiardly fafficient to flem the furious tide of popu- 
ar relentment., ; 
a at the victory of the Englifh, the king of 
France haftened Beaufort to join the Dutch, left his 
friend de Wit might not be able to fupport himfelf in 
the adminiftration. De’ Ruyter’s fleet was foon refit- 
ted; ‘he put to fea, and again cruized in the ftreights 
of Dover. The Englith fleet, now ftronger than 
éver, failed, under the command of prince Rupert, 
to attack the enemy. Ruyter thought proper to de- 
cline the engagement, ‘as he every day expected to be 
joined by the French fquadron, and retired into St. 
John’s road near Bologne; where he was fheltered 
from aterrible ftorm which foon after arofe. Rupert 
was not fo fortunate: his fhips received confiderable 
damage, and he was obliged to retire to St. Hellens 
to refit. In the mean time theduke of Beaufort, the 
French adiniral, proceeded up the channel, and pafled 
the Englifh fleet unperceived. But before he reached 
the place where he expected to join de Ruyter, that 
commander had been feized with a fever, and the 
ftates had thought proper to recal their fleet. Anxious 
for his navy, which he had raifed with fo much care 
and induftry, Lewis fent orders to Beaufort to make 
the beft of his way to Breft, and to continue as near 
as poffible to the French coatt. Beaufort obeyed, 
and was fortunate enough to pals the Englifh without 


being perceived. One of his fhips only, being fepa- 
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hie 


rated from the fleet, fell into the hands of the | 


enemy. U8 : 

While the fleets were thus inactive, the city of 
London was laid'in afhes by a dreadful. fire which 
broke out on the fecond of September. — It began at 
a broker’s houfe near the bridge, and diffufed irfelf 
on all fides with fuch rapidity, that nothing could 
refift the progrefs of the flames. The dreadful con- 
flagration laited three days and nights; nor did it 
ftop, till the greater part of the capital was deftroyed, 
Righty churches, feveral. of the city gates, and four 
hundred ftreets, containing above thirteen thoufand 
two hundred dwelling houfes, were confumed. The 
ruins covered a fpace of four hundred and twenty-fix 
acres, extending along the banks of the Thames from 
the Tower to the Temple church; and from ‘the 
north-eaft gate along the city wall to Holbourn- 
bridge. Ie was at laft extinguifhed by blowing up a 
number of houfes. Both the king and the duke of 
York attended, and exerted all their endeavours to 
put a ftop to the progrefs of the flames, but without 
fuccefs. 

This dreadful calamity gave occafion to various 
conjectures with regard to its caufe; no perfon being 
inclined to think it cafual. Some imputed it to the 
malice of the republicans; but the greater part 
afcribed it to the papifts; and in order to comply 
with this popular prejudice, an infcription engraved 
by authority on the monument, imputed this cala- 
mity to that hated fect. Both thefe fufpicions, how- 
ever, feemed to have owed their rife to the violent 
animofities that poffefled the minds of the different 
parties which divided the peopie at this period. ‘Their 
potterity, who behold this, and other events of that 
time, through the cooler medium of reafon, fee ‘no 
caufe for afcribing this dreadful accident. either to 
treachery or malice. The ftreets of London were 
then extremely narrow; the houfes were almoft all 
built of timber, or lath and plaifter ; the feafon was 
remarkably dry ; and a violent eaft wind happened 
to blow at that time. T'o thefe.caufes, and to thefe 
only, the aftonifhing progrefs of the flames ought to 
be afcribed. . 

But however dreadful this calamity proved to the 


inhabitants, it has fince been attended with very be. | 


> 
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neficial confequences. The new ftreets. were much? 
wider than the old; the houfes were built with brick 
and {tone, lath and plaifter, as well as timber in the 
walls, being forbid by authority. By this means the 
city became much more healthy than before ; and the 
plague, which fo often fwept the greater number of 
inhabitants, has not once appeared fince this dread- 
ful conflagration, . The parliament voted a fupply of 
one. million, eight hundred thoufand pounds, to be 
levied partly by a poll-tax and partly by affeflments. 

A.D. 1667. The king was by this time con- 
vinced that it would prove a much more difficult tafk 
than'he at firft imagined to humble the Dutch. He 
was therefore defirous of opening negotiations for a 
peace ; but concealed his intentions till. the parlia- 
ment had granted the fupply, which had been poft- 
poned from time to time, on the moft trifling pre- 
tences, notwithftanding the king fent repeated mef- 
fages to the houfe, requefting that the bufinefs might 
be finifhed. At laft, on the eighteenth of January, 
the bill for raifing the above fum paffed the com- 
mons, and received the royal affent with feverak 
other acts, about the middle of February. 

Charles now determined to bring about a peace, 
and accordingly propofed the opening conferences for 
that purpofe. The Dutch, who by their riches and 
navigation, ‘were on a better footing than the Eng- 
lith, propofed the alternative, that things fhould be 
reftored to the fituation they were in at the beginning 
of the war, or that the two nations fhould retain alk 
their acquifitions. The laft was accepted, and no 
difficulty remained but with regard to the poffeffion 
of the Ife of Polerone in the Eaft Indies, onee 
famous for its fpices.. Holles and Coventry, the 
Englifh plenipotentiaries at the congrefs, propofed 
that a ceffation of hoftilities fhould be concluded, 
till the feveral claims could be adjufted ; but de Wit 
refufed the offer. That fagacious and enterprizing 
minifter, who was no ftranger to Charles’s neceffities, 
had planned an expedition, which, if fuccefsful, he 
knew would be of more weight in the negotiation than 
any arguments whatever. 

Periuaded that there was not the leaft reafon to 
fear the fuccefs of the negotiation, and that no at- 
tempt would be made by the enemy, while the con- 
ferences were open, the king had Jaid up his large 
fhips,.in order to convert to his own ufe the greater 
part of the money granted him by parliament. _De 
Wit, who had the beft intelligence from England, 


determined to take advantage of this negligence of 


the Britith monarch. He ordered de Ruyter to fail 
with a ficet of fhips and furprize the Englith, lulled ini 
a fatalfccurity. De Ruyter executed his commiffion 
with equal conduét and fuccefs. He entered the 
mouth of the Thames, and threw the Englifh into 
the utmoft terror and confternation. The mouth of 
the river Medway was defended by a chain, and fome 
fortifications had been added to Sheernefs and Up- 
nore caftle. But the former was foon taken, though 
defended by the brave Sir Edward Sprague. The 
wind blowing frefh at eaft, the vice-admiral, Van 
Ghent, broke the chain drawn acrofs the entrance of 
the Medway, and burnt the Matthias, the Unity, and 
the Charles V. all capitalfhips, and all taken from 
the Dutch during the war. He alfo poffefled himfelf 
of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Englifh 
had fet on fire, and advanced with fix men of war and 
five fire fhips as far as Upnore caftle, where he burnt 


the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great 


James, all of them capital fhips. 


After performing this. exploit. without receiving © 


any confiderable damage, the Dutch fell down the 


Medway, and it was apprehended that they would 


proceed up the Thames next tide, and deftroy ail 
the fhipsin the river, The capital was in confufion. 


Nine fhips were funk at Woolwich, and four at 
Blackwall: platforms were raifed in. feveral places, | 


and furnifhed with artillery: the trained-bands were 


called out, and every precaution taken to render the 
attempt — 
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attempt of the enemy abortive. But de Ruyter did 
~ not think proper to proceed, the danger, he thought, 
was too great, and the hopes of fuccefs too precarious. 
He left the mouth of the Thames, and ftood to the 
 weftward, and made an attempt to deftroy the fhip- 
ping at Portfmouth and Plymouth, but was repulled 
at both places with lofs. He was not, however, inti- 
midated: he returned again to the mouth of the 
Thames, and advanced as far as Tilbury-fort ; but 


found the Englifh fo well prepared for his reception, 


_. that there were no hopes of fuccefg, He next infulted 
Harwich, and kept the whole fouthern coatt of Erg- 
land in perpetual alarms till the‘conclufion of the 
peace, which happened on the tenth of July; when 
the treaty was figned at Breda. Arcadia was yielded 
to the French, who agreed to reftore St. Chriftophers, 
and fome other iflands which they liad taken in the 
Welt-Indies. The ifland of Porerine remained with 
the Dutch, The colony of New-York was the only 
advantage the Englith derived from a war, that had 
coft the nation fuch immenfe fums, and in which the 
folly, negligence, and avarice of the fovereign, had 
been fo fingularly difplayed. 

A war fo ruinous, and terminated with fo little 
advantage, exafperated the Englifh,; and it was 
thought neceffary to make fome facrifice to appeafe 
the people, before the meeting of the parliament. 
Clarendon, the chancellor, was, at this time, no fa- 
Vvourite with either party. The king refpected the 
merit of that great minifter, but his virtues were 
troublefome. © The chancellor, incorruptible in the 
midit of a diffolute court, ftill retained his integrity 
of manners. He had no complaifance for the king’s 
miftrefies, Fie was a reftraint upon his pleafures, 
and oppofed his prodigalities. © The people, lefs 
grateful for the good he had done them, than exaf- 
perated at the circumftances that difpleafed them, 
were fo far from thinking themfelves obliged to Cla- 
rendon for his conduct, that they confidered him as 
the author of their fufferings. The prefbyterians 
reproached him with perfecution on one hand, and 
the Roman catholics with cruelty on the other. Tho’ 
the war with Holland was undertaken contrary to his 
advice, yet the misfortunes were attributed wholly to 
him, becaufe it was determined to find him guilty at 
all events. The earl of Southampton, high-treafurer, 
and the virtuous friend of Clarendon, who had been 
dead about three months, had done juftice to his 
character. ‘‘ This man,” faid he, in full council, 
** is a true proteftant, and an honeft Englifhman : 
while he enjoys power, we are fecure of our laws, 
liberties, and religion: if he is removed, I tremble 
for the confequences.” But the virtues of Clarendon, 
inftead of preventing, occafioned his fall. The feals 
were taken from. him, and given to Sir Orlando 
Bridgeman. 

His enemies were not, however, fatisfied with his 
difgrace ; they were determined to complete his ruin. 
As foon as the parliament met, a charge was opened 
again{t him in the houfe of commons, by Sir Edward 
Seymour, It confifted of feventeen articles; but 
the principal, and indeed the only one, that could 
affect him, was his advifing the fale of Dunkirk, 
and even this amounted to nothing more than an 
error in judgment. When the charge was carried up 
to the peers, it was fo ill fupported, that they refufed 
to put him under arreft. But Clarendon perceiving 
that the tide of popular clamour ran ftrongly againi{t 
him, and that he was entirely abandoned by his ma- 
fter, whom he had fo long and fo faithfully ferved, 
withdrew to Rouen, in Normandy, and put himielf 
under the protection of Lewis XIV. The French, 


- more judicious and more humane than his country- | 


men, received the illuftrious fugitive with every mark 
of refpect. He lived fix years in this retirement, 
employing his leifure time in writing a hiftory of the 
civil wars, a work worthy of the ftatefman and the 
‘iluftrious citizen, The early part of his life had 
been fpent in the ftudy of the laws. His father often 
exhorted him never to advance the prerogative at the 
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| €xpence of the public liberty, and died of an apo- 


plexy juft after he had repeated that leffon to his fon. 
This affecting incident imprinted it ftrongly on his 
memory. His loyalty to CharlesI, was that of an 
Enelifhman firmly attached to the principles of the 
conftitution; and he died with the charaéter of a noble- 
man of unblemifhed virtue, an incorruptible judge, 
and an able minifter, equally valuable for his attach- 
ment and integrity, _ 

. Phe miniftry of Charles was now totally changed’; 
the treafury was put into commiffions and Sir Richard 
Clifford, a declared papift, was made firft commif- 
fioner, Sir Henry Bennet, created earl of Arlington, ' 
aconeealed papift, was made feeretary of ftate. The 
duke of Buckingham, a nobleman of fpirit and hu- 
mour; but of an abandoned character; and Wilmot, 
earl of Rochefter; the lewdeft, and molt licentious 
poet of the age; were the king’s chief favourites, 
and minifters of his pleafures, With thefe, and his 
miftreffes; Charles fpent the greater part of his time. 

_ The dreadful conflagration having laid the Royal 
Exchange, built by Sir Thomas Grefham, in afhes, 
it was determined to rebuild it in a moft fplendid 
manner, A model of the intended building was 
accordingly prefented to the king; and it being ap- 
proved of, Charles laid the firft ftone in the beginning 
of Ogtober, with great folemnity. 

The-banifhment of Clarendon not having fully 
contented the people, the king had recourfe to an- 
other expedient more deferving of praife; and had it 
been fteadily purfuéd, would, probably, have ren- 
dered his reign happy; at leaft, ic would have ren- 
dered his memory glorious, This was the triple 
alliance 5 a meafure which gave entire fatisfaction ta 
the public. : 

Lewis XIV. ag proud as he was -powerful, and 
paffionately fond of glory, particularly that of cons 
quefts, unworthy of a great prince, filled Europe 
with uneafinefs and apprehenfions. Notwithftanding 
the renunciation of his queen, Maria Therefa, of 
Auttria, he feized Flandets and Franche Comté, 
pretending he had a legal right to them both. The 
United Provinces were fufficiently alarmed, England 
was enraged at the aflumed fuperiority of France ; 
and Charles projected the triple alliance. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple was fent to. negotiate the treaty. A 
philofophical minifter could not fail of being ‘agree- 
able to De Wit. | The fame franknefs, fincerity, and 
greatnefs of mind, diftinguifhed them both. It was 
not between minifters of fuch a character that politics 
degenerate into fineffe and chicane. They undertook 
to mediate between France and Spain, and to engage 
them in a treaty that fhould leave to Lewis part of 
his conqueft, but that he fhould abfolutely renounce 
the rights of his queen. Sweden entered into this 
alliance. According to the laws of the States General; 
all the towns were to confent to the treaty; and this: 
it was poffible the intrigues of Lewis might have 
power to prevent. His ambaffador, d’Eftrades, was 
{o fure of this, that, on being informed of the nego- 
tiation, he faid, ‘* We will talk of it in fix weeks,” 
But De Wit, forefeeing the danger of delay, and per- 
fuaded that, in a cafe of fo much importance to his 
country, the good of the public ought to over-rule 
even the laws themfelves, boldly urged the ftates to. 
ratify the league the very day it was figned, and pre- 
vailed. Sir William Temple received the moft flat- 
tering encomiums with a degree of modefty that 
added to his merit.. He anfwered, that to remove 
things from their element, or their centre, force and 
labour were neceflary; but that they would return 
of themfelves, The triple alliance, figned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, put an end to the conquefts of Lewis 
XIV.’ He kept what he had gained in the Low 
Countries, but Franche Comté was reftored to Spain, 

Philip IV. of Spain had been fucceeded by his fon, 
Charles IJ. then a minor, and his mother held the 
reins of government, with the title of regent, The 
court of Spain, though it was forced to fubmit to 
the terms of the triple alliance, by no means ap-. 
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ptoved of that treaty; becaufé certain conceffions 
were to be made to France, by no means agreeable 
to the haughty fpirit of the Spaniards. That court 
even declared, that they were ready to relinquifh 
ai the Low Countries, rather) than fubmit to 
the. articles of thé treaty... This was, however, no- 
thing more than a paffionate declaration, it was 
found in vain to refift, and the treaty was accepted. 

A.D. 1669. Peace being thus reftored on the 
continent, Charles formed a fcheme for attaching 
both the prefbyterians and papifts more ftrongly to 
Ais intereft. To effect this, he propofed to incorpo- 
rate the prefbyterians with the church of England, 
and to-obtain a toleration. for all the other fects of 
non-conformifts. The Jard-keeper was accordingly 
dire&ted ‘to procure a conference: between fome.of 


the moft eminent of the epifcopal and vrefbyterian. 


minifters ;- and to offer propofals fora comprehenfion 
of fuch diffenters.as could be brought iato com- 
munion with-the:church of England. The epifcopal 
divines, either from a fpirit of chriftian charity, or 
a defire to pleafe their fovereign, were very compli- 
able on this occafion; they even made large con- 

effions; and nothing. remained to’ put a final hand 
to the accommodation, but the re-ordaining the pref- 


byterian minifters, which was at ‘aft fettled by the 
Matters being thus: adu’ 


confent of both parties. 
gutted, lord chief-juftice Hales undertook to draw 
up a bill of comprehenfion, and: the lord-keeper en- 
gaged to fupport it in parliament. ; 

‘.. The archbifhop of Canterbury, who ‘was not in- 
trufted with the iecret, determined ‘to render every 
fcheme ef this kind abortive. He wrote circular 
letters to the fuffragan bifhops. in. his province, ‘en- 
joining them to make an exact enquiry into the num- 

- ber of conventicles in each particular diocefe. 
vided with thefe neceflary informations, he repaired 
to court, and obtained a proclamation to be pub- 
lithed, for putting the laws againft diffenters in exe- 
cution, particularly the aét for reftraining non-con- 
formifts from refiding in corporate towns. But the 


king foon rendered the intentions of the bifhop abor-: 
tive, by ordering the non-conformift minifters to be | 


told from him, that he was very defirous of making 
them eafy ; adding, that if they thought proper to 
petition the crown, they fhould be favourably heard. 
They embraced the offer; a petition ‘was prefented ; 
and the king, in*his anfwer, told them, “That he 
would ufe all his intereft to get them comprehended 
in the public eftablifhment.” 

The, parliament was, however, averfe to any con- 
ceffions ; and when they met in O&ober, they pre- 


fented an addrefs of thanks to his majefty for his: 


proclamation, and appointed a committee to makea 
ftrict enquiry into the conduét of the non-conformitts. 
A great number of informations were accordingly 
laid before them; and they reported, *¢ That: feveral 
conventicles and feditious affemblies were held, even 
in the neighbourhood of the houfe, tending to infult 
the government, and endanger the peace of the king- 
dom.” ‘This report fet the houfe in a flame; and 
the following ‘declaration was immediately voted, 
** that they would adhere to his majefty, for the fup- 
port of the government, both in church and ftate, 
againft all adverfaries whatever.” They proceeded 
no farther at that time, and the king prorosued the 
parliament to the fourteeath of February. 

A, D. 1670. The king, when he opened the 
feflion of parliament on the fourteenth of February, 
demanded a fupply in the moft preffing terms. . But 
the commons, betore they complied with the king’s 
defires, paffed the conventicle act, by which every 
member of a conventicle, or affembly of non-con- 
formifts, confifting of more than five perfons, ex- 
clufive of the family where it was held, was liable to 
a, fine. And contrary to the principle received in 
criminal matters, what appeared doubtful was always 
to be interpreted in the leaft favourable light. This 
feverity of the commons was the more extraordinary, 


as the fame fpirit of perfecution pas a little before, | 
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occafioned a rebellion in Scotland. About two thou- — 
fand prefbyterians, after renewing the covenant, — 
took up arms; and the flame which defpair had. — 
kindled was quenched in blood. One Maccail, who 
had joined in this infurre€tion, expired under the 
torture, in a kind of triumph of joy. The moment — 
when his foul was taking her flight, he cried out, 
“© Farewell fun, moon, and ftars ; farewell world, 
and time; farewell weak and frail body : welcome 
eternity, welcome angels and faints, welcome Saviour 
of the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!” 
The fpectators were ftruck with a fortitude like this; 
aman expiring under the moft cruel torments, and 
rejoicing in the dreadful confli&, was truly aftonifh- 
ing; it increafed their hatred againit fuch: inhurhan 
perfecutors. . Nl et Pag 
Though’ prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, 
fecretary Trevor, and the lord-keeper Bridgeman, 
on whofe honour and integrity the people could rely, 
ftill continued :in* office, yet they enjoyed but little’ 
power: they were feldom admitted ‘to the’ cabiner 
council, or confulted on the moft prefling -affairs of 
the nation. Equally fufpicious and fufpetted, a flave 
to pleafure and a dupe’ to artifice, Charles neoleGted | | 
the cares of government, and expofed himéelf to the ~ 
danger of a fatal revolution. Five minifters fhared 
his confidence, and direGted al! the affairs of govern- 
ment, Afthiey Cooper, earl’ of Shaftfbary,” diftin- 
guifhed by his learning, but of the moft violent 
paffions ; the duke of Buckingham, with all the 
either conduct or principles; the duké of Lauder- 
dale; a man of parts, but opinionated, a fycophane 
to the prince, and a tyrant to the fubjeét: the bold 


well verfed in bufinefs, and worthy of the’ place he 
enjoyed, had his refolution been fufficient to follow 
his own fentiments, rather than the influence of the 
court... The miniftry was called'the Cabal, froni the 
five initial letters of their names forming that word, 
Their political fyftem feemed to’ be that of complying 
with the king’s inclinations, and fupporting the inte- 
reft of the duke of York. . 
As foon as: Charles had given the royal affent to 
the bill againft diffenters, the commons paffed an act 
for granting one million feyen hundred thoufand 
pounds to his majefty ; but this money had the fame 
fate with other fums ‘he had already received from 
parliament. It was fquandered away upon’ his ‘mif.. 
treffes and favourites ; and he was fo far from making 
good his engagements‘with the States*General, that 
he entered into meafures for forming a clofer union 
than ever with the king of France. Defirous of 
rendering himfelf abfolute, by thaking off the yoke 
of dependence on the fupplies of parliament, he de- 
termined to fecure the friendfhip of Lewis XIV. as 
the only method of -executing his purpofe. To this 
chimerical projeét he’ facrificed ‘every fentiment of 
honour, juftice and humanity. -He knew he had | © 
nothing to fear from his minifters; their fervile flat- 
tery, and the licentioufnefs of their manners, were 
ill calculated to fupport the interefts of their country, 7 
They were defirous of rendering the king indepen- . 7 
dent of the parliament ; and thought the only way — 
to effect it, was to enter into a new war with Hol- 
land, and depend upon Lewis for affiftance of men 
and money. SS 
Purfuant to this refolution, it was determined to — a 
renew the war with Holland on the flighteft prey 
tences, ‘The duke of York entered heartily into this 
{cheme, wh:ch he was perfuaded: could not fail, ay ok 
fuccefsful, of eftablithing the catholic ‘religion “in 


England. But the alliance with France was to be 


kept an impenetrable fecret, till Charles had procured er 
a vote of parliament for arming the nation, under 
pretence of being ready, at all events, to protect the 
comimerce, and fupport the independence of the Nay 
tion againft the attempts of any power whatever, 
great preparations being making in the ports ¢ f 
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- “But however fond Charles might be.of the French j 


alliance, it does hot appear, till an event determined, 
_ “shim to purfue the fcheme with the utmoft vigour. 


9 * The triple alliance had put an effeétual {top to the. 


“conquelts of Lewis, and that ambitious prince was 
“very defirous of revenge. Could: the Enelifh be 
“prevailed upon to-enter:into a new war with the 
Dutch, that difficulty would be removed; and. he 
‘ flattered himfelf that this was not difficult to be ac. 
‘ complifhed, as the reduétion of Holland would  re- 
~ move the obje&t of emulation to the Enelifh, who 
were jealous of their privileses, Full of thefe ideas, 
“he took.a journey to Dunkirk, accompanied by his 
“whole court, and the dutchefs of Orleans took that 

opportunity of vifiting her brother. Lewis was no 
. frranger to the addrefs of that amiable princefs, and 
“the afcendant fhe had acquired over the Enelifh mo- 
_narch, ‘and had prevailed upon her to. exert all her 
“intereft to draw her brother from the triple league. 


- This young princefs, then only twenty-five-years of | 


age, was accordingly felected as the plenipotentiary 
‘for concluding this important treaty. ~Charles met 
his fifter at Dover, where they fpent ten days toge- 
‘ther in the utmoft harmony. In. their -conferences 
fhe artfully infinuated,. that nothing was wanting to 


render him the greateft monarch in the world, and to. 


‘recompenté him for. all the misfortunes he had fuffer- 
ed, than that of making himfelf as abfolute in Ene- 
land, ‘as the other princes of Europe were in their 
dominions. This glorious end the obferved could 
never be obtained while his fubjects had any profpect 
of being affifted by the Dutch, whote republican’ 
principles led them to fupport the liberty of the fub- 
ject... It was therefore neceflary for him to humble 


the Hollanders, which would effectually remove the , 


~ only difficulty of keeping his own fubjeéts within the 
bounds of obedience. She added, that he might ret 
afflured, the king of France would affift him with 
men and money fufficient to quel! any commotions 
that might be raifed in England, by purfuing this 
defign. Blinded with the love he bore his fitter; and 
intoxicated with the defire of governing with un- 
limited authority, Charles agreed to every thing pro- 
pofed by. Lewis, and laid the foundation for the ruin 
of his allies, in the midft of feaftings and diver- 
fions. 

But Lewis was no ftranger to the natural incon- 
flancy of Charles’s temper, and therefore artfully 
determined to fix him firm to his engagements by the 
bands of pleafure.. He fent over with ‘the princefs 
Henrietta, mademoifelle de Querouaille, a young 
dady of extraordinary beauty and. accomplifhments. 
Charles wanted power to refift her charms. She ac- 
companied him to London ; was foon after created 
dutchefs of Portfmouth, and maintained her empire 
over his heart during the whole courfe of his life. 
‘She kept him firm in his conneétions with France, and 
‘continued to be the reigning favourite, while his for- 
mer miftrefs was honoured with the title of a dutchefs, 
as fome recompence for the favourfhe had lott. 

But the joy which Charles derived from this new 
alliance was greatly leflened by the.lofs of his filter, 
who died foon after her return to France. This event, 
however, made an alteration in the refolutions of the 
two monarchs. The duke of Buckingham. was dif- 
patched to Paris to put a finifhing hand to the treaty, 
by which the fpoils of the Dutch, devoted to deftruc- 
tion, were to be fhared between France’and Eng- 
land, we 
~ It was foon found impoffible to keep this treaty a 
» fecret : too many perfons had been concerned in its 

execution, But though it was generally fufpected, 
__ and perhaps known to moft of the courts of Europe, 
* it occafjoned noalarm, The emperor was fully em- 
ployed with feditions in Hungary ; the Swede lulled 
afleep with negotiations:; and the Spanifh monarchy, 
weak and irrefolute, and always flower in its motions, 
_ permitted’ Lewis to follow the carreer of his ambition 
without reftraint.. Pe. 
a The marquis of Crequi made an irruption into 
} ieee 
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‘fition, 


Lorraine ;, the duke, not dreaming of hoftilities, was 
forced to abandon his territories.’ He flattered him- 


felt that he fhould find a powerful advocate Ain 
Charles, in return for the many favours he ‘had re- 
| ceived during his exilé ; but he was miftaken. His 


envoy was told, ‘¢:That the king was extremely forry 


_ for the misfortunes of his mafter, but that the pre- 


{ent violence, like'the misfortunes of 
dation, had no remedy but patience,” 

Such glaring partiality ‘in favour of thé French 
monarch alarmed the Dutch, and they beganto fear 
for the fafety of their country, Their misfortunes 
were increafed by two factions which divided the 
commonwealth, One compofed of rigid republicans, 


a fudden inun- 


to. whom the leaft fhadow of abfolute authority feem- 


ed a‘montter, contrary to the laws of human fociety ; 
the other of republicans of a more moderate difpo- 
who were defirous of invefting the young 
prince of Orange, afterwards the famous William Tf, 
with the pofts and dignities of his anceftors, The 
grand. penfionary John de Wit, was at the head of the 


rigid republicans, but the party‘of the young prince 


began to gain ground’in the ftate. Thefe’ domettic 
diffentions were more regarded than the foreign 
danger that threatened the deftru@ion of their 


Aiberty. 


The French monarch had fot only gained the 
Enelifh monarch over to his intereft, but alfo the 
famous Van Galen, bifhop of Munfter, whofe de- 
light was war and plunder, and naturally an enemy to 
the Dutch. Lewis had formerly affitted them againft 
this warlike prelate; he now joinéd him for their 
deftruction. The Swedes, who had united with the 
republic to ftop the projets of a conqueror, who had 
then no defigns againft them, abandoned her when 
they faw fhe was threatened with ruing and renewed 
their old connections with France, on condition of 
receiving the former fubfidies, 

But among all the powers engaged againft this 
little ftate, not one of them could alledee a lawful 
pretence for hoftilities.. Their defire of fharing in 
the ruins of a people, who had enriched themfelves 
by commerce and cecénomy, was the only teafon for 
their uniting in their deftruction. “ 

On the twenty-fourth of Oober. the’ parliament 
met purfuant to. their prorogation, and the fefion 
was opened with a {peech from the lord-keeper, who 
reprefented the preffing exigencies of the ftate, and 
the abfolute neceflity of an immediate fupply. He 
told them, ‘¢ That France and’ the ftates-cener.] 
were collecting powerful armies by fea and land; 
were affiduoufly employed in building thips, and 
filling their magazines with all forts of warlike 
ftores and provifions: that fince the beginning of the 
laft war with Holland, France had increaied the 
ftrength of her marine more than three times what 
it was before ; and that Holland, alfo fince the con: 
clufion of the peace, had applied herfelf diligently 
to the augmentation of her fleets: that in fo critical 
aconjuncture, common prudence required that his 
majeity fhould make forne fuitable preparations : that 
he had accordingly given orders for fitting out ‘fift 
fail of his largeft fhips againft the fpring, befides 
thofe which were neceflary for the fecurity of trade, 
forefeeing, that if he neglected to put his navy in a 


| 


refpectable condition, it might prove a temptation to 


_thofe who feem not now to intend it, to offer an 


affront at leatt, if not do a real injury to the nation.” 
He next expatiated on the feveral advantageous 
leagues he had enzered into» for the defence of his 
kingdom, and the benefit of commerces He parti- 
cularly mentioned the triple alliance concluded with 
the Duch and Swedes, and thofe with Portugal and 
Denmark. And concluded with affuring them, that 
the king would piorogue the parliament at Chriltmas, 
and therefore wifhed they would regulate the pro- 
ceedings accordingly. 

The commons were deceived by this fhameful pre- 
varication; and either unacquainted with, or not cre- 
diting his engagements with France, voted pe ae 

millions 


| ; , ‘ ae 
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from the Tower. He had fome time before attirapred? 
to affaffinate the duke of Ormond, but failed in his 


millions and a half: a much larger fupply than had 
ever been granted:by parliament, and certainly never 
lefs deferved. . Sir William Temple was ftill at’ the 
Hague, where he had acquired fo great a reputation 

_ for honour and integrity, that the Cabal weré per- 
fuaded no orders from his majefty could prevail upon 
him to promote or countenance meafures deftructive 

of the intereft of his country. He was therefore 
recalled, De Wit, who admired the great and noble 
qualities of the Englith refident, took leave of him 
with the higheft regret. The Dutch faw through 
the flimfey veil of pretence made ufe of to remove 
him; and were now fully convinced of the infincerity 
of Charles. They even ordered their ambaffador at 
London to fignify to the Englith miniftry, that they 
fhould look upon their recalling Sir William Temple, 
as an undoubted proof of their having changed their 
meafures.. 

A.D. 1672. Though the parliament had voted 
~alarge fupply to his majefty, the bills for it were not 
paffed when the parliament was prorogued. They 
met again the latter end of January, and a few days 
after the king fent a meflage to the commons, defir- 
ing that the money-bills might be haftened ; but in- 
ftead of pafling the aéts they joined:with the lords in 
-afolemn addrefs to his majefty, upon the alarming 
increafe of popery, and defired that no papift or re- 
puted papift might enjoy any office civil or military. 
The king, unwilling to give theni an abfolute denial, 
publifhed a proclamation againft the: catholics, but 
never intended to carry it into execution. 

- When the. firft of the money bills was carried to 
the houfe of peers, Lucas feverely animadverted on 
the enormous grants made to the crown, and the 
fhameful manner in which. thefe fupplies were fquan- | 
dered away. ‘* While we are continually giving,” 
faid he at the conclufion of his fpeech, ‘and the 
king is continually afking, it is neceflary to make 
fome eftimate for ourfelves. Would his majefty be 
pleafed to requeft a quarter of our eftate, I would, 
for my part, chearfully refign it. Were it half, upon 
good occafions, I fhould refign it freely ; but then 
let us have fome affurance opanietly enjoying the 
refidue, and know what we have to truft to.” The 
King was in the gallerywhen Lucas fpoke with fuch 
boldnefs, and was highly offended ; but he was fo 
exafperated when he found the {peech was printed 
and difperfed in every part of the kingdom, that he 
ordered it to be burnt by the hand of the common 
executioner, 

Tt had, however, fuch an effect upon the lords, 
that they made fome alterations in the money bill fent 
up by the commons. This was highly refented by 
the latter, who confidered it as an infringement ‘on 
their undoubted right of regulating all aéts of fub- 
fidy.. Several conferences were held between the two 
houfes, in order to terminate the affair; but inftead 
of coming to an amicable agreement, they carried the 
difpute to fo great a height, that the king was obliged 
to prorogue the parliament, and lofe the large fupply 
that had been voted by the commons. 

During this feffion of parliament, a tix on plays |j Holland. The captain infifted that ‘the Dutch ad- 
was propofed. This was obje&ted to by the court |}, miral Van Ghent fhould pay the honours due to the 
party, who faid the players were the king’s fervants, Englifh flag. This the Dutchman refufed, declaring © 
and adminiftered to his pleafures. Sir John Coven- |} that it was never known for an admiral in his. own 
try pleafantly afked, “ Whether the king’s pleafures || harbour to ftrike his flag to a fmall veffel, efpecially 
lay among the male or female ators ?” Charles, who 
befides his other miftreffes, entertained two actreffes, |] commiffion. Though this reafon was irrefragable, 
Mrs, Davis, and Nell Gwin, was hurt by this far-.|} the Cabal laid hold of the incident to quarrel’ with 
cafm, and took an unworthy revenge. Some of his || the ftates. Unwilling to enter into a war with Eng- 


defign, and efcaped without being difcovered. He 
was not fo fortunate in his fecond villany. He was 


in Charles, he not only gave him his pardon, but 


was taken, he confeffed his crimes, but. refufed to 
difcover his accomplices.‘ I will never,” faid he, 
“difown a crime, nor betray a friend.” The king had 
the curiofity to fee fo daring a villain. He. was ac. 
cordingly brought into his prefence, and had the 
impudence to tell his majefty, that if he ordered 
him to be executed, his friends, who were both able 
| and willing, would not fail to revenge his death, 
Whether this declaration intimidated the king, or 
whether he thought fo intrepid a perfon might be of 
ufe on fome future occafion, is uncertain ;— bur 
Charles took him inte his favour, and ¢ven. treated 
him with diftinction, while many of his faithful fer- 
vants, who had loft their fartunes in his fervice, were 
unrewarded and forgotten. Princes are not. eafil 
forgiven for negle&ting thofe who have. ferved them 
faithfully, efpecially when they lavith their favours 
on unworthy objects, rhe 
But this imprudent action was only a prelude to 
others of a more dangerous tendency. Charles was 
always in want of money, ,and the failure of the lat 
fupplies voted by the commons, had greatly increafed 
his neceffities, In this exigency, the Cabal advifed 
him to fhut up the exchequer. Their advice was 
followed ; the exchequer was fhut up, and continued 
; fo fora year and fome months, to the great diftrefs 
and ruin of many families, who had lent their money 


——— 


upon government fecurity. No Englith monarclt 
had ever before dared to commit fo flagrant an act of 
injuftice ; and at any other period he might perhaps 
have fallen the victim of his own folly, Every part 
of the kingdom refounded with complaints. ‘The 
moft fevere libels againft the king and his minifters 
were publifhed. But Charles was deaf to the com- 
plaints of his people. Immerfed in pleafure, he re- 
garded not the reproaches incurred by his avarice and 
injuttice. 
It has been already obferved that Charles had pub- 
lithed a proclamation againft the papifts; but he now 
determined to change his. condué. Accordingly, as 
head of thechurch, he iffued a proclamation for fuf- 
pending the penal laws, which had been made againft 


granting to the proreftant diffenters the public exer- 
cife of their religion, and to the papifts the liberty of 
celebrating mafs, in private houfes. The lord-keeper. 
Bridgeman refufed to put the feals to the edi& for 
fufpending the penal laws. Exafperated at this op- 
pofition, the king deprived him of his office, and 
gave the feals to the earl of Shaftfbury. 

The nation could not, however, ftill believe that 
the king had entered into a treaty with Lewis for the 
deftruction of the Dutch. A yatch had been fent 


guards attacked Coventry, and flit his nofe,. The land, the Dutch offered to make any conceffions: 


commons exprefied their indignation, by paffing what |] But the miniftry, determined to déclare war again{t 
Js called the Covéntry aét, by which maiming and || the republic, purfuant to the conditions ftipulated in 
deforming was made a capital crime, and thofe per- || their famous treaty with Lewis, refufed every fatis- 
fons who had affaulted Coventry were rendered inca- || fa€tion, . 


pable of receiving the king’s pardon. It was now generally believed, that the vaft naval 


About the fame time one Blood, a difcarded offi- preparations making in the different parts of England > 
eerwho iad ferved under Cromwell, and the mof || were intended againft the Dutch; but before any — 


daring villain recorded in hiftory, found means to declaration was publifhed, a perfidious attempt was 


fteal the crown, and ieveral other parts’ of the regalia |] made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet, amounting to 
varie Re hh Se: feventy 


detected ; but by a ftrange lenity, or rather weaknefs _ 


fettled on him five hundred pounds a year. When he ~ 


all non-conformifts and‘recufants whatever; and for ° 


from England to bring over the lady Temple from - 


as the commander had nothing smore than a Captain’s 


a Se 


a 


; 
4 


part of Lewis would have put that important fortrefs 


country, and embark for Batavia. 


4 ceffively. Thefe hoftilities were followed by a de- 


_the flag to an Englifh yacht, was allo urged as an 


battle, and about twenty-five thoufand ill-trained 
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hing, © 
by the gallant behaviour of the Dutch, who repulfed 
all the attacks of the E:nglith during three days fuc- 


claration of war. But furely never reafons more 
abfurd and ridiculous were employed to cover fo 
flagrant a violation of the late treaty. Complaints 
were made of injuries offered to the Eaft-India com- 


pany; acharee which that company themfelves dif. | 


owned. The detention of fome Englith fubjeéts in 
Surinam was alfo alledged, though it was known 
that their continuing in that colony was voluntary. 
The retufal of a Dutch fleet to pay the honours of 


unpardonable offence ; and to complete the ridicu- 
lous catalogue of affronts, mention was made of 
fome abufive pictures, reflecting on the Finglifh na- 
tion. It was fome time before the ftates could dif 
cover the meaning of the laft charge againft them. 
At laft it was found, that the complaint related en- 
tirely to a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother to 
the pentionary, who had diftinguifhed himfelf in the 
expedition, when the Englifh fhips were burnt in the 
Medway. Onthe back ground of the picture was a 
reprefentation of feveral fhips on fire. Such were 
the injuries which nothing lefs than the blood of a 
whole people could obliterate. Lewis, with more 
dignity, though not with more folid reafon, alledged 
nothing but his difpleafure with the ftates, 

All the efforts which ambition could ditate, or 
prudence devife, were now to be put in praétice for 
the deftruction of a ftate, whofe only crime was their 
oppofition to the conquefts of Lewis XIV. Near 
two millions fterling were expended by that ambitious 
monarch in making preparations again{t the Dutch 
republic. Thirty men of war, of fifty guns each, 
joined the Enelifh fleet, which confifted..of an hun- 
dred fail. The French monarch, accompanied by 
his brother the duke of Orleans, marched, at the 
head of one hundred and twelve thoufand men, to- 
wards Maeftricht and Chaleroi, on the frontiers of 
Spanifh Flanders and Holland, The bifhop of Mun- 
fter, and the elector of Cologne, had about twenty 
thouland men. The prince of Condé and marhhal 


Turenne were the principal generals of the French | 


army ; the duke of Luxemburgh commanded under 
them: Vauban, the famous engineer,. was appointed 
to conduct the fieges. 

Againtt fo formidable a force, commanded by fuch 
confummate generals, and furnifhed with, immenfe 
treafures to bribe the commanders of garrifons, what 
had the republic of Holland to oppofe? A young 
prince of a weak conftitution, who had never feen a 


foldiers, who formed the whole military force of the 
country. In a word, the total annihilation of the 
republic appeared inevitable. . 
Lewis foon made himfelf mafter of all Guelder- 
land, and the towns upon the Yfftl. The inhabi- 
tants of Utrecht fent the keys of their city to the 
congueror, and the whole province of that name 
capitulated. Lewis made a triumphal entry into 
Utrecht on the twentieth of June. The provinces 
of Holland and Zealand only remained to conquer, and 
Amfterdam itfelf feemed but to wait the hour of its 
flavery or deftruction. A little more alacrity on the 


into his hands. The capital once taken, not only 
the republic itfelf muft have fallen, but there would 
have been no longer fuch a {tate as Holland. Some 
of the richeft families, and thofe who were zealous 
lovers of liberty, were preparing to fly their devoted 


Nor were the Dutch diftreffed in this manner by 
land only ; the combined forces of France and Eng- 
Jand threatened the deftru€tion of their marine power, 


and the total annihilation of their navy. The ftates 
_ had not, however, been negligent in fitting out their 


_fhips; and De Ruyter, with a fleet of ninety fail, 


tis. 48 


| cir A's Re Eee & 
feventy fail, and valued at a million and a half fter- | 
The defign was, however, rendered abortive; 


| Wit was on board, as deputy from the ftates. 
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was fent in queft of the Englifh and French fleets; 


commanded by the duke of York. and the marfhal 
@Etrees. They were riding carelefsly in Solebay, 


little expecting the appearance of a fhip from an 
enemy, whofe whole force was far from being fufh- 
cient to defend. their own frontiers, Cornelius de 
The 
Englith were very near being furprized; but recover- 
ing themlelves, ‘they flipt their cables, and ftood out 
to meet the enemy... A dreadful engagement enftied, 
in which both the commahders and {feamen difplayed 
the greateft courage and conduct. Theearl of Sand- 
wich, who commanded under: the duke of York, 
led the van; and was foon engaged ina clofe fight 


with the enemy. Several Dutch fhips attacked him 


at once; but he bravely defended himfelf againft 
their joint attempts; killed the Dutch admiral; Van 
Ghent, and beat off his fhip: Aftonifhed at the 
valour difplayed by this gallant, officer; and defirous 
of filencing the dreadful fire he kept up with fuch 
amazing vigour, three fire-fhips were fent fucceffively 
to deii'roy hm, but he funk them all; together with 
another capital fhip of the enemy; that had ventured 
to lay him aboard.. At laft, when his. fhip was,al- 
moft torn to pieces; dnd fix hundred of his men were 
flain, another fire-fhip grappled him, and he perifhed 
with the remainder of his crew, In the mean time, 
De Ruyter engaged the fhip.on board of which the 
duke of York had hoifted his flag, with the utmoft 
fury, and one of the fierceft encounters recorded, in 
hiftory fucceeded:. At laft the duke’s fhip was fo 
fhattered, that he was obliged to leave her; and hoift 
his flag on board another. But he was fo overpowered 


by the enemy, that had not, Sir Jofeph Jordan’ 


brought the Blue fquadron to his relief; he mut 
have been taken; with feveral fhyps that were clofely 
engaged with the enemy. This reinforcement ren- 
dered the conteft equal; and it was continued with 
the fame fury till night obliged them to feparate. 
The Dutch retired; nor, did the Englifh think it 
prudent to follow them. ; 

Both fides claimed the,victory ; and, perhaps, with 
equal reafon; The lofs was greateft on the fide of 
the Englith; but the Dutch firit retired. De Wit, 
who knew that nothing lefs than a complete victory 
could fave his country, thought it prudent to retire 
when he found that this was impoffible to be obtained. 
The Englifh complained loudly that the French were 
wanting in their duty; for they feparated from the 
fleet, and fought only at a diftances). This conduct 
was afcribed to fecret’ orders given to the marfhal 
d’Etrees. Nothing could tend more to promote the 
ambitious projects. of Lewis, than the total deftruc- 
tion of both the Englifh and Dutch fleets, while his 
own fhips were fpared: teh Sans mae 

The Dutch were now reduced to defpair; and to 
add to their misfortunes, the ftate was diftracted by 
the divifions which commonly arife among an unfor- 
tunate people, who impute to each other the. cala- 
mities of their country. John de Wit was. perfuaded, 
that the only way of faving the fall remains of the 
wretched republic, was by making a peace with the 
conqueror, Full of a republican fpirit, and jealous 
of his perfonal authority, which had always been 
exerted for the good of his country, he dreaded the 
power of the prince of Orange, little lefs than the 
ambition of the French monarch. While the prince, 
who was equally attached to the intereft of the {tate, 
exerted all his intereft to induce the ftates to elect 
him ftadtholder, an honour fo long enjoyed by his 
anceftors. He ftrenuoufly oppofed a peace with 
Lewis, as he knew it could now only be obtained on 
terms that muft annihilate the power and opulence 
of the republic. But the intereft of the penfionary 
prevailed ; and arefolution was taken, in an affembly: 
of the ftates, to fue for peace. Deputies were ac- 
cordingly fent to the French camp, to implore mercy 
in the name of the republic, who, fix months before, 
looked upon herfelf as the arbiter of kingdoms. 
Lewis received the deputies with an arrogance 
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was an infulc upon humanity ; but at Jength-deigned 
£0 dictate’the terms on which he would permit the 


‘Dutch to exift as a ftate. “His demands, However, | 


were little bertér than articles of flavery ; and a peace 
on fuch conditions was abfolutely infupportable. 


“Infpired with a defperate courage by the haughtinefs 


“of the Conqueror, it was determined, that if a peace 
-could be obtained on no better terms, to perith with 
their liberties. ' 

“The firft ftep neceffary to be taken, purfuant to 
this defperate refolution, was to ftop the progrefs of 
the conqueror; and accordingly the fluices of the 
-province of Holland were opened, whereby the whole 
country was laid under water. The eyes of the people 
were now fixed, upon the young prince of Orange, 
whom they confidered as the deliverer of their coun- 
try : while the grand penfionary, by having prevailed 
‘upon the ftates to fend deputies to the French king, 
was confidered as the betrayer of the ftate. The 
‘fury of party zeal now rofe to the greateft height; 
and Cornelius de Wit, being accufed of a defign to 
murder the prince, was committed to prifon, where 
‘he underwent the moft cruel torture, in the height of 


which he repeated thofe verfes of Horace, which fo 


elegantly exprefs the duty of a true citizen. His 
‘brother, the penfionary, failed not to vifit him in 
prifon, determined to fhare his fate. The outrageous 
populace followed him, and glutted their ‘brutal 


“fury oa the mangled bodies of thefe two illuftrious 


citizens. ; 

The murder of the De Wits extinguifhed, for a 
time, the party diftin€tions which had divided the 
ftate. “The prince of Orange was declared ftadtholder, 
and fhewed himfelf worthy of the power with which 
he was intrufted. He exhorted the citizens to firm- 
‘nefs, affuring them that the other powers of Europe 
would not fail to fend them affiftance. He repre- 
fented to them, that it was in vain to flatter them- 
felves with being able to difarm, by fubmiffion, an 


‘enemy whofe ambition would keep no’ meafures: 


that now was the time to facrifice every thing to fup- 
port that precious liberty which their anceftors had 
purchafed with their blood = that, for his own part, 
he would tread in the fteps of his fathers, and de- 
vote himfelf, without referve, ta the prefervation of 
‘the ftate. Buckingham, the-Englifh envoy, afking 
him whether he did not fee that the republic was 
“anfallibly ruined, ‘anfwered, with great vivacity, ‘J 
‘have one fure method of never feeing the ruin of my 
‘country ; I will die in the laft intrenchment.” 


His conduét fhewed that he’ {poke the real fenti- | 


“ments of his heart. He exerted all his power againft 
‘the common ‘enemy. He overflowed all the’ paffes 
‘by which the French could penetrate into the reft of 
the country. He fent envoys to the different courts 


of Europe; and by his negotiations, roufed the em- | 


‘peror, the empire, the Spanifh council, and the go- 
vernment of Flanders, from their lethargy ; and even 
induced the court of England to be lefs defirous of 
lupporting the ‘ambitious defigns of the French mo- 
narch. Affairs now began to wear a different afpeét. 
Lewis entered Holland in the month of May; and 
before September, the greater part of the powers of 
Europe were forming a confederacy again{t him. 
Montercy, governor of Flanders, fent privately a 
few regiments to the affiftance of the States; the 
emperor Leopold: difpatched Montecuculli, at the 
head of twenty thoufand men; and the elector of 
Brandenburgh took the field with forty’ thoufand 
troops, whom he paid himfelf. ‘In a word, while the 
fubjects of Lewis were every where erecting monu- 
ments of his conquetts, the powers of Europe were 
forming confederacies for fnatching them from his 
hands, They rightly confidered the reduction of 
Holland as a prelude to their own flavery. Tr would 
be impoffible, they thought, to defend themfelves 
againit the exorbitant power of France, fhowld jt be 
increafed by fo great an acceffion, 
A.D,1673. The ftates depended greatly on the 
Englifh parliament ; they were petfuaded that the in- 
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tereft of the nation would prevail over the ambitious 
views of the court, “Charles, for near two years, had” 
been free from the unéafinefs of parliamentary remon- — 
ftrances, but the want of money rendered it abfolutely 
neceflary for him to fummon that affembly. His 
fpeech to both houfes at the opening of the feffion, 


full of ‘confidence and cordiality, difguifed the real : 


fentiments of: his heart. Shaftfbury, ‘the chancellor, 
infifted on the neceffity of carrying on the war againit 
a republic fo effentially an enemy to the Englith, 


“<The parliament itfelf,” faid he, “acknowledged 


that Carthage was to be deftroyed : the prefent hotti- 

lities therefore may more properly be called the war ; 
of the parliament, than that of the king.” The com-. © 
mons, however, entertained a different opinion, and 
were determined that his majefty fhould purchafe the 


fupplies by particular compliances. 


The cabal hed ufurped the whole power of the 

overnment, and the chancellor, contrary to the ~ 
eftablifhed cuftom, had iffued writs for electing new 
members in the room of thofe who were deceafed. — 
The firft vote of the parliament declared thefe ele€tions 
void, and the members accordingly withdrew. It 
was now evident that there was a large majority again{t 
the court, and that without remarkable firmnefsin ~ 
the king the whole plan formed by the cabal muft,fall 
to the ground, and a change in the miniftry be the 
confequence. Shaftfbury, before he communicated 
his plan to'Charles, had determined:within himfelf, 
that if he found the king wanted refolution to execute 
it, he would immediately join the country party, in 
order to prevent a profecution by the commons, as 
the advifer, or at leaft, the promoter of a ftep that 
threatened the deftruction of the conftitution. The 
example of the earl of Clarendon was yet too recent 
to be forgotten, and he doubted not but his fovereien 
would as readily facrifice him to the indignation of 
the parliament and people, as he had done that faith- 
ful fervant. 

The parliament now proceeded to take into confi- 
deration the proclamation of indulgence, by which 
the penal laws again{t non-conformifts and catholics 
were fufpended, and it was voted, that it tended to 
alter the conftitution, and change the legiflative pow- 
er, which the two houfes fharéd with the king. Charles 
at firft appeared determined to fupport his declaration, 
and in cafe of refiftance, te apply to France for affiit- , — 
ance. But he«now faw the‘danger of his refolution. ~ 
He perceived that a civil war nuit be the confequence 
of his breaking ‘with the parliament ; and the remem- 
brance of the miferies that had attended his family 
nearly affected him. - His natural indolence, his love 
of pleafure and repote, added to‘his want of money, 
were motives too powerful to be withftood, and he 
determined to comply with the parliament: He, 
however, confulted the peers in order to-give-an air of 
deliberation to the bufinefs ; after which*he broke the 
feals of the obnoxious declaration with his own hand, 
and promifed to affent to all bills that had a tendency 
to remove abufes, 

Shaftibury faw his danger, and immediately joined 
the country party, and his great talents foon placed = 
him at the head of the oppofition. The parl:ament a 
were now deteimined'to put the king’s declaration to 
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| the. proof. ‘They paffed a bill entitled, “* An aé& to 


prevent the dangers which may happen from popifh 
recufants,” commonly called the Teft A€t, whereby —~ 
all perfons, enjoying any office, or place of truft or 


| profit, were required to take the oath of alleciance 
P ? g 


and fupremacy, and alfo an oath againft tranfubftan- 
tiation in thefe terms, ‘ 1 declare that T believe that ._ 
there is no fuch thing as tranfubftantiation in the facra- 
ment of the Lord’s fupper, either before or after con- 
fecration by any perion whatever.” ‘They were like- 
wife to receive the communion, according to the rights 
of the church of England, in fome parifh church. 
Nor were the parhament contested with paffing thefe — 
bills, they allo prefented two petitions concerning 
grievances ; and the king having promifed to redrefs 
them, they paffed the money-bill, but without men- ~ 
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approved ;‘but they added a'claufe'to it, importing, | 


_ “Phat no papitt fhould be capable of holding‘any pub- | 
jlic employment. i 


» ‘Inconfequence of the Teft A& all the popith offi 
»cers refiened their employments, and among the reft 


sthe duke of York his poft of ‘lord high-adiniral. The. 


‘lord Clifford alfo refigned his treafurer’s {taff, and died 
‘foon after. Shaftfbury was deprived of the feals, 
which ‘were given ‘to Sir Heneage-Finch + and Sir 
Thomas Ofborne, created earl of Danby, ‘fucceeded 
lord Clifford in the office of treafurer. 
The duke of York had fome time ‘fince loft his 
“dutchefs, daughter to the earl of Clarendon, and was 
now determined ‘to marry’ Mary, fifter'to the duke of 
Modena, a princefs-educated in all the fuperftition of 
the Romifh religion. This alliance was warmly op- 
pofed by the parliament, who, on this occafion, pre- 


fented.a petition to the king, conceived in the ftrongett ' 


a) - ~ ~ 
terms, and expreffive of their apprehenfions of the 


dangerous. confequences that might refult from fuch 


amarriage. Theduke of York, however, -paid little 
regard ‘to their petition. He declared he would not 
be contradited in‘a meafure he thought fo eflential to 
the happinefs of his life.. He accordingly married 
that princefs on the twenty -firft of November. 

The war was ftill ‘carried on with great vigour 
again{t the Dutch, and prince Rupert was appointed 


commander of the fleet, in the room of the duke of. 


York. As foon -asthe’prince had joined the French 
admiral, they failed in queft of the Dutch to force 
them to an engagement; and as the latter were far 
from declining the offer, a battle enfued, and proved 
very obftinate and ‘very. bloody, ‘but without either 
gaining any very greatadvantage. The principal lofs 
fell upon the French, whom the Englifh, diffident of 
their attentions, took care to place under their own 
-fquadrons, and by that means expoted them to the 
thickeft part of the fire of the enemy. This engage- 
ment was fought on the eighth of June ; and was re- 
newed on the fourteenth, when the fortune ef the day 
remained as doubtful as before. 
Both nations now exerted all their force, and feem- 
ed determined to put the whole te the event of a 
general engagement. The prince of Orange had 
found means to reconcile de Ruyter and Van Tromp, 
afon worthy of the gallant father from whom he 
fprung. Thefe two celebrated admirals now com- 
-manded the Dutch fleet, and on the eleventh of Augutt 
the battle began at the mouth of the Texel. De 
Ruyter fingled out prince Rupert, Tromp oppofed 


himfelf to Sir Edward Sprague, the Englith vicée- 


admiral, and Brankert, the Dutch rear-admiral bore 
up to attack d’Etrees, The engagement was con- 
ducted with aftonifhing fury and emulation by the 
Englith and Dutch officers ; but the French kept at 
a diitance and left the Englith to fultain the whole 
fury of the battle. In vain did prince Rupert make 
a fignal to d’Etrees to bear down to his affittance ; he 
took no notice of any thing that-paffed, and kept his 
whole fquadron far from the {cene of action. Sprague, 
when the battle began, had hoifted his flag on board 
.the Royal Prince; but fhe being foon difabled he left 
her, and difplayed his flag on board the St. George, 
while Tromp. for a fimilar reafon, quitted his own 
fhip, and went on. board the Comet, and the fight 
was immediately renewed with the fame fury as before. 
Both the fhips of thefe gallant commanders were foon 
fhattered, and Sprague was leavinz the St. George in 
order to hoift his flag on board a third fhip, when a 
cannon ball paffing through his fhip, ftruck his boat, 
and the gallant admiral was drowned. It is: worthy 
of remark, that in all the. engagements thele brave 
admirals always fingled out each other, as the only 
-antagonift worthy of them ; and when the brave 
Sprague perifhed Van Tromp generoufly paid him the 
tribute of a tear. ; 
Had the French done their duty a total victory 
mu(ft have been the confequence. But by this refufal 
in the Frenchman, and his own fhips having received 
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tioning ‘any thing of the war, which they highly dif | 


‘fought betwixt thofe rival nations. 
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fo'much damage by the enemy, prince Rupert could 
not purfue ‘the advantages he had gained by hts 


valour, He therefore ftood away for the Enelifh 


‘coaft, leaving the victory undecided. The Dutch, 


however, gained every thing they wifhed. By the 
retreat of the Englith, a rich fleet of Eaft-India 


fhips, which had been for fome tirne expected, arrived 


unmolefted in their ports, An expedition which had 
been planned againft the coaft of Zealand, was alfo 
rendered abortive. This was the laft engagement 
The Englifh 
became very defirous of putting an end to a ‘war 
which had exhaufted them of men and money, with- 
out the leaft profpect of honour or advantage. 
The parliament met on the twentieth of OMober 
but the king, finding he had nothing to expect from 
their deliberations, fent the ufher of the black rod to 
the commons, commanding: their atteridance in the 
houfe of peers. But before they would fuffer him to 
enter, they voted, that a ftanding army is a griev- 
ance; thatthe evil counfellors about the king are a 
grievance; that the duke of Lauderdale is a griev- 
ance, and not fit to be employed in any office of 
truft, They had hardly finifhed thefe votes before 
the ufher of the black rod entered, the fpeaker leaped 
from the chair, and the houfe broke up in the utmoft 
confufion, 

In the mean time the Dutch began to recover from- 
their -aftonifhment. Jvewis by not deftroying the 
forts, as Condé and Turenne had propofed, greatly 
weakened his own army by the number of garrifons 
he was obliged to detach. The prince of Orange, 
bya mafterly piece of military conduct, joined the 
army of the empire, and the French were obliged to 
evacuate the three Dutch provinces with as much pre- 
cipitation as they had ‘conquered them but not be- 
fore the inhabitants had paid dear for their deliverance. 
The intendant Robert had raifed in the fingle prc- 
vince of Utrecht no lefs than fixteen hundred and 
fixty-cight florins. All the triumphant monuments 
of Lewis’s conqueft erected in the Netherlands were 
deftroyed, and that prince, confidered by all the 
powers of Europe as one who had enjoyed the ho- 
nours of a tranfient triumph with too much precipi- 
tation and pride; which had now involved him in-a 
bloody war with the united forces of the. empire, 
Spain and Holland. 

A.D. 1674. On the feventh of January the 
parliament met agreeable to their prorogation, and it 
was foon evident that they had not changed their 
opinions during the recefs. Aware of the dangerous 
defiens of Charles, they were determined to exert all 
their power to render his plans of abitrary power 
abortive, ‘They ferioufly debated on the grievances 
of the nation, and both houfes were perfuaded that 
there was a neceffity for their being removed. They 
began with addreffing the kine for a general faft to 


_implore the bleffing of the Almighty on their endea- 


vours againft the dangerous errors of popery 5 and 
then refolved to grant no more fupplies till the griey- 
ances they enumerated were redrefied, and the pro- 
teftant religion, as well as the liberties and properties 
of the people, fecured. Both houfes joined in an 
addrefs to the king, for the removal of the duke of 
Lauderdale from his majefty’s prefence and councils 
for ever, The commons examined the duke of 
Buckingham on feveral particulars of government, 
and not being fatisfied with his anfwers, they paffed 
the fame vote againft him, as they had done againtt 
Lauderdale. Arlington was next gueftioned ; but 
his anfwers were fo fatisfactory to the houfe, that not- 
withftanding an impeachment was prepared ‘againft 
him, they thought proper to drop the proiecution. 
Thefe vigorous proceedings intimidated Charles ; 
who, finding it would be impoffible to carry on the | 
war without fupplies, began to liften to the terms 
propofed by the ftates general, for a feparate peace. 
The French minifter exerted all his power to keep 
Charles frm to his engagements, but in vaim The 


king chofe rather to reconcile himfelf to his ie 
; an 
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and parliament, by agreeing to apeace they fo. much 
defired, than to depend upon France for fupport, “A 
treaty was accordingly figned with the. itates, by 
which they again gave up the honours of the flag, 
and agreed to pay three hundred thoufand pounds 
towards defraying the .expence, of the king’s naval 


armaments: -Several attempts. were made for. con-’ 


‘cluding an offenfive and defenfive alliance with Hol- 
land; 
meafure as. the only infallible means of putting, a 
‘top to the alarming progrefs of the French monarch. 
“The two houfes of parliament fupported thefe. folli- 
citations with all their power. Their hatred to the 
French was indeed fo great, that they would gladly 
have relinquifhed the enjoyments of the new peace 
-for atime; to fee their king armed againft the. .com- 
mon difturber of the tranquillity of Europe: nor 
would they have thought any fupplies too great in 
order to profecute a war which had fo evidently 
tended to increafe the good of the public. Charles, 
however; paid no regard to their follicitations. 
Prompted equally by his hatred to the Dutch, and 
the hopes of ftill receiving a powerful affiftance from 
France, he refufed to facrifice his ally to the refent- 
ment of his enemiés; He fuffered ten thoufand of 


‘his men to engage in the fervice of that crown, and 


made a merit with Lewis of the neceffity which had 
drawn him from his alliance, and offered his media- 
tion for coneluding a general peace. uy 
Soon after the treaty with the ftates was figned, 
Sir William Temple was again fent to Holland) with 
the title of ambaflador. ‘But before he embarked, he 
nobly reprefented to the king the inconvenience which 
the fy{tem of the Cabal muft occafion; how difficult, 
not to fay impoffible, it was, to eftablifh in England 
the: government and religion of France; that the 
‘genius and principles of the people were not to be 
fuddenly or eafily changed ; that force of arms alone 
could compel them to fubmit to a yoke they beheld 
with horror ; that an Englifh army. could never. be 
prevailed upon to promote thofe ends ; that the 
catholics did not compofe the one hundredth part of 
the nation; that foreign troops could not be levied 
or maintained in any confiderable number ; and that 
if a few were retained, they could do nothing more 
than excite the hatred and revolt of the people. He 
concluded with referring him to the obfervations of 
Gourville, a French writer much efteemed by 


Charles, who fays, “‘ A king of England that chufes'' 


to be a man of his people, is the greateft monarch in 
the world; but if he chufes to be fomething more, 
he is nothing at all.” Though the king was highly 
difpleafed at this difcourfe, he knew how to diffemble. 
s° Tis very well,” faid he, ‘* I will be the man’ of 
my people.” Events foon fhewed that he fpoke, not 
the dictates of his-heart. 

The defection of Eng]and was followed by that of 
the bifhop of Munfter, and even the eleGor of 
Cologne. Lewis was, however, fuccefsful in feveral 
places. Franche Comté was again reduced. Tu- 
renne was able, with a much inferior force, to baffle 
all the attempts of the allied army in Alface. By a 
fudden and unexpected march he attacked ‘and 
defeated, at Sintzheim, the duke of Lorraine and 
Copara, the imperial general. Seventy thoufand 
Germans invaded Alface, and took up their quarters 
in that province. He attacked and routed a body of 
the enemy at Mulhaufen. He drove from Colmar the 
elector of Brandenburgh. . He obtained a new vic- 
tory at Turkheim: and having cleared the province 
entirely of the allies, he compelled. them to repafs 
the Rhine with great lofs and difhonour. The French 
were not fo fortunate on the fide of Flanders where 
the prince of Orange commanded, | That young 
general fhewed himfelf nearly equal to the great 
Condé, in the bloody battle of Seneffe. 
prince of Orange,” faid Condé, “ has conduéted 
himfelf through the whole action like a great general, 
except in expofing his life like a young {oldier.” 

A.D. 1675, After a recels of fourteen months 
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the parliament affembled on the thirteenth. of April, 
and immediately voted a billto be brought in for 
preventing the growth of popery 5 in which. it was 
declared, that the faying mafs fhould be a fufficient 
evidence of a perfon-being a popith prieft; and that 
a penalty fhould be infliéted on all who affifted at. the 
catholic fervice. . They alfo framed a bill declaring it 
treafon to levy money without confent of parliament; 
another for vacating the feats of members who ae- 
cepted of offices ; and a third for fecuring the liberty 
of the fubjects, and preventing their being trani- 
ported as prifoners to diftant iflands, 


On the other hand the miniftry exerted all their in- 


fluence in the upper houfe, and paffed a bill for a 


new teft, by which every member of parliament, and | 


all perfons in office, were to take an oath in the fol- 
lowing terms; ‘I declare, that it is not lawful, on 
any pretence whatever, to take up arms againft the 
king; and that I abhor the maxim, as treafonable, 
which holds, that one may take up arms, by the au- 
thority of the king, again{t his perfon, or againft 
thofe who aét by virtué of his commiffion; and I 
{wear that I will never, ufe any effort to change or 
alter the government in church or ftate.” This. bill 
was vigoroufly oppofed; fome maintained that it 
was founded upon falfe principles; others, that it 
would revive dangerous difputes: even in the houfe 
of lords, it. was carried only. by two voices. The 
oppofition would have been ftronger in the commons, 
had not an unforefeen quarrel between the two houfes 
fufpended all bufinefs of that kind. Dr. Shirley 
having appealed to the houfe of lords from a decree 
in chancery given in favour of Sir John Fage, a 
member of the commons, the latter afferted, that 
this proceeding was a violation of their privileges ; 
that none of their members could be cited to appear 
before the lords; and that the lords could not even 
receive appeals. On the other hand, the lords re- 
folved, ‘* That it was the undoubted rights of the 
lords in judicature to determine, in time of parlia- 
ment, appeals from inferior courts, where the mem- 
bers of either houfe were concerned, that there might 
not be a failure of juftice.” Several conferences 
paffled between the two houfes, but with. fo much 
rancour and animofity, that the king, alarmed for 
the confequences, came to the houfe of peers on the 


‘ninth of June; and after reproaching both branches 


of the Jegiflature for carrying their differences to 
fuch an indecent height, he prorogued the parliament 
to the thirteenth of October, 


The coffee-houfes, whither the people reforted in 


crowds, were filled with cenfures on the government. 
The miniftry was at once alarmed and exafperated ; 
and a proclamation, was publifhed, commanding all 
the coffee-houfes to be fhut up: a {trange method 
of quieting the fears of the people, by giving them 
frefh caufe of complaint. The keepers of the coffee- 
houfes, promifed not to fuffer any feditious difcourfe 
in their houfes, and on this condition they were foon 
opened again. But the general difcontent continued 
to increafe, 

The war on the continent was {till carried on with 
great vigour, and the French arms were, in general, 
fuccefsful, Though Turenne fell by a cannon-ball, 
and the prince of Condé had left the army; yet the 
defeat of the marfhal du Crequi, at Confabrick, near 
Treves, was the only misfortune of that kind the 
French had experienced for fixty years. 

On the thirteenth of October, the king opened the 
feffion of parliament with a very fhort fpeech; in 
which, after recommending unity between the two 


| houfes, he demanded a fupply fuficient for building 


feveral new fhips, and clearing off the anticipations 
of his revenue. The commons abfolutely refufed to 
give any money for paying off the debts of the crown, 
but voted three hundred thoufand pounds for defray- 
ing the expence of building twenty fhips of war, 


and appropriated the duties of tonnage and poundage — 
to the fupport of the navy... But the bufinels of the - 
nation was foon after fufpended by the reyiyal of the 
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_difpute between the two houfes, in the 

and Fage, The commons were as refolute and de-_ 

_ termined as ever in maintaining their privileges 5 
_ and the king, to prevent the confequences that might 
-enfue from thefe alarming difputes, proroeued the 

. parliament for fifteen months 

A.D. 1677... When the two houfes mer, purfuant 
to their prorogation, they aéted as if they had for- 
gotten. thefe unhappy heats and animofities which 
had put an end to the two laft fefions, The com-- 
mons voted his majefty fix hundred thoufand pounds 
for.the ufe of the navy, and a-continuance’ of the 
duty of excife upon ale and brandy for three years. 
In a word, every thing feemed to promife a happy 
union between the king and both houfes of parlia- 
ment, But unfortunately, thefe pleafing appearances 
were foon over; the rapid progrefs of the French on 
the continent filled the nation with the moft alarming 
apprehenfions. At the fame time, it was evident, 
that Charles had it in his power to give peace to 
Europe whenever he pleafed, by declaring his inten- 
tion to join the allies, unlefs Lewis would accept of 
a peace upon reafonable terms. The parliament had 
therefore recourfe to every method to induce the 
king to take up arms. ‘They promifed that the moft 
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affluent fupplies fhould be the reward of his com- | 


pliance. This offer was a powerful motive; he 
feemed willing to comply with the wifhes of his 
people. He gave the princefs Mary, daughter to 
the duke of York, to the prince of Orange in mar- 
riage, and difplayed fome proofs of firmnefs with 
regard to France. He even made preparations for 
war with the fupplies he received from parliament. 
But ever fluctating and irrefolute, fometimes gained 
by the promifes of Lewis, and fometimes abforbed 
in the charms of pleafure, he neither fulfilled the 
expectations of the Enelifh, nor that of the allies. 

A. D. 1678... Weary of the war, and finding 
there were no hopes of any affiftance from England, 
the States General figned a feparate peace with Lewis, 
on the tenth of Augult, By this treaty it'was agreed, 
that each party fhould retain what they were poffeffed 
of, except Maeftricht and its dependencies, which 
Lewis was to reftore.to.the Dutch, and were indeed 
all the French poffeffe’ of their conquefts in the 
United Provinces; and by a fecret article, Lewis 
engaged to reftore all that belonged to the prince of 
‘Orange in France, Franche Comté, Charleroi, and 
Flanders. Spain and the Empire foon afterjaccepted 
the conditions, and peace was reftored in every part 
of Europe.: 

This peace, which was figned at Nimeguen, fur- 
nifhes a memorable inftance how greatly. projects are 
contradicted by events. Holland, againit. whom 
alone the war was undertaken, and whofe ruin feemed 
inevitable, was fo far from lofing any thing, that fhe 
gained.a barrier, while every other power that had 
interpofed to {natch.her from deftruétion, found 
themielves confiderable lofers, and obliged to accept 
the terms prefcribed them by Holland. It may, 
however, with great truth, be afirmed, that ir was 
owing to the fault of the Enelifh monarch alone, 
that the allies had not a more advantageous peace ; 
fince the parliament were both ready and defirous to 
furnifh very ample fupplies for carrying on the war 
again{t France, would Charles have acted agreeable 
either. to the. interelt. of Europe in general, or.of 
England in particular. This ftrange conduct can 
be afcribed.only to his paffionate defire of. executing 
his darling {cheme, that of rendering himfelf the 
abfolute matter, of his people. Some have acculed 
him of labouring to introduce the popiih religion 
into England; but this is a crime of which he was 
not guilty. . All religions were alike to Charles 5 and 
the conceffions he often made in favour.of the catho- 
lics, feem rather to have been the effect of his love 
for his brother, and) ready compliance with any 
‘councils he adopted, than his own attachment to 
that particular mode of faith. He cared not whether 
popery or proteftantifm was the reigning religion in 
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England, if he could enjoy his beloved eafe and 
pleafure, 

During thefe tranfaGtions, Scotland had etoaned 
beneath a load of tyranny. The duke of Lauder- 
dale, in quality of royal commiffioner, had been 
fent into that kingdom.. By his arts and influence, 
he prevailed upon the Scottifh parliament to declare; 
that the whole exterior power of the church was 
velted in the crown. He alfo induced them to efta 
blith a militia of twenty-two thoufand men, ready to 
act in every enterprize where ¢ither the power or the 
grandeur of the fovereign were concerned. » The 
duke was as fond of perfecution as his matter was of 
toleration. The former {trained the laws in favour 
of the firft, and the latter fufpended their force in 
favour of the fecond, He did not refie@t, that per: 
fecution was, the moft. dangerous of all rémedies 
again{t the prefbyterian fanatici{m diffeminated thro? 
every part of Scotland, It: would, be endlefs to 
particularize all the inftances of oppreffion in that 
unhappy kingdom. Liet it fuffice to fay, that they 
were at once cruel and impolitic, Becaufe the law 
for prohibiting conventicles, had called them “Semi- 
naries of Rebellion,” he treated thofe counties -as 
rebellious where the conventicles mott abounded 5 
and the troops he detached into -thofe parts were 
guilty of the moft horrid and thameful diforders. 
By an old Scottifh law, every perfon who was ac: 
cufed, and did not appear, was liable to be con- 
demned for contumacy, and outlawed; and whoever 
afterwards held the leaft communication with them, 
though only to give them the common affiftances of 
humanity, was liable to the fame penalties. This 
law, too odious to be executed wich rigour, occa: 
fioned a great number of outlawries. Fearful of 
appearing in a court where they could expe& no 
mercy, they incurred, perhaps, a greater. punifhment 
by their abfence. In a word, the whole nation’be- 
came a prey tothe rapacity of the duke and dutchets 
of Lauderdale. Fearing that the complaints of: the 
people might find their way to the throne, Lauder: 
dale forbad all who were poffefled of lands in Scote 
land from leaving that kingdom, Bifhop Burnet 
tells us, that Charles one day faid to his friends, 
‘I hear that Lauderdale behaves very ill to my 
people in Scotland, but I do not find he has done any 
thing contrary. to my intereft.” It is no wonder, 
when a prince makes a diftinétion between his own 
intereft and that of his people, that the people follow 
the example. 

We are now come to a period, when a tranfaCtion 
happened which has given occafion to many politi 
cians to exercife their critical fagacity in fupporting 
the truth, or expofing the falfity of, this remarkable 
incident, according as they were attached to this or 
that party. It muft, indeed, be granted, that the 
whole is replete with contradiétions,. fo that it is im. 
poffible, perhaps, to unravel the whole. It will be 
lufficient, however, for an hiftorian,. to givea plain 
narrative of facts, and leave the reader to make. his 
own reflections. _The oppreffions of the duke of 
Lauderdale in Scotland; the defire Charles had al- 
ways fhewn with regard to procuring the catholics 
the free exercife of their religion; and,his fecret con- 
nections with Lewis XIV. which even the offer of 
the largett {upplies could not induce him to abandon; 
all tended to confirm the people in an opinion, that 
he intended to introduce popery and arbitrary power, 

‘When the minds of the people are thus’ prepof- 
feffed, it is no wonder that they liften to every thing 
that has atendency to confirm their fufpicions, . At 
this juncture, a confpiracy for eftablifhing the catho- 
lic religion was difcovered by one Titus Oates, This 
man was originally,.a clergyman (of the church of 
England, and of,a very indifferént charaéter, At 
length he turned papift, and lived for fome time with 
the Jefuits at St, Omers, Thence he went into Spain, 
where he was admitted to,the councils of the Jefuits; 
but being at length difcharged from that fociety, his 
refentment induced hiny,to turn informer, He now 
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gave out, that his converfion to popety was a mere 
' pretence, to enable him to difcover the fecrets of the 


Jefaits; and the fubffance of his depofitions was, 


that the pope claimed the fovereignty of England, 
and had commiffiowed® the Jefuits to’ exercife his 
rights! In confequence of which, the general of the 
order had, by patents under the pope’s teal, difpofed 
of the principal offices, civil and military. That in 
a council of fifty Jefuits, held at London, it was 
unahimoufly réefolved ‘to Kill the-king ; and that fa- 
therda’Chaife, confeffor to Lewis XIV. had pro- 
mifed a reward of ten’thoufand pounds to. the regt- 


‘cide: that the crown was to be offered to the duke ‘ 


of York, oncondition of his fubmitting to receive 1t 
fromthe pope; but on his refufing, he was to fhare 
the fate of his. brother. l 
formed a plan for fetting fire to the city of London, 


and executing a general maffacre of the proteftants . 


in every part of the kingdom. . Ina word, that they 
defisned to overturn the whole conftitution, and 
eftablith by blood and defolation the dominion of 
popery: ; ( 

It is impoffible to defcribe the univerfal confufion 
of the nation, when the information given. by Oates 
was known. Coleman, fecretary to the dutchefs of 
York, being arrefted, ‘copies of his corréefpondence 
with father de la Chaife, the pope’s nuncio, and fome 


other papifts, increafed the alarm, and feemed to 


confirm the truth of ‘Oates’s narrative. In one of 
Coleman’s letters to the French king’s'confeffor, ‘1s 
the following paffage: ‘* We have ‘a great work on 
our hands; nothing Jlefs than the converfion of the 


three kingdoms: God has given us a'prince (meaning. 


t=) 


the duke of York) who is marveloufly ambitious of | 
‘being the inftrument of this defign, but as we muft | 
expect to meet with oppofition, it behoves us to fe-_ 


cureiall the affiftance poffible.” And in another letter 
he fays, ** Money will perfuade the king to evéry 
thing: there is nothing we may not ebtain from‘him 
by this means. Money has an irrefiftible influence 
overshim,; that logic has more power-in his court 
than all the arguments in the world.” He therefore 
defired de la Chaife to furnifh him with three hun- 
dred thoufand pounds, which would, he faid, engage 
the king to diflolve the parliament, whofe refolutions 
were unfavourable to France. A new incident feemed 
to confirm’ the guilt of the Jefuits, whofe known 
bigotry had before rendered it probable. Sir Ed- 
mund{bury Godfrey, the juftice of peace who had 
taken the depofition of Oates, was founddead in a 
ditch, with his rings on his fingers, and his money 
in his pockets; a fufficient proof that he had not 
been killed by robbets.. This affaffination, the au- 


thor-of which was never difcovered, was confidered 


as the act of the papifts. The whole city was in 


alarm: every individual thought himfelf in danger, 


and the fame ‘precautions were taken as if an enemy 
had been at the gates. 
the truth of this confpiracy, or thought the whole a 
forgery of Oates, is uncertain; but he mentioned it 
to both houfes, and. recommended. vigilance to the 
magitrates in difcovering and profecuting all who 
were concerned in fo black an aétion, Danby, the 
-prime minifter, moved, in the houfe of lords, that 
the affair might be taken. into confideration, and his 
motion was agreed to. 
houfe, ‘and ftriétly examined; and on his perfifting 
that the narrative he had before given to Sir Ed- 
mund{bury Godfrey was ftridtly true, the houfe re- 
folved, that the popifh recufants had formed an in- 
fernal plot againft the king, the government, ‘and 
the proteftanc religion. An apartment in Whitehall, 
with a penfion of twelve thoufand pounds a year, 
was afligned to Oates ; and every method that pru- 
dence could dictate, was taken to: difcover the parti- 
culars of this alarming contrivance. 
While the parliament were engaged in this bufi- 
nefs, one Bedioe accuted feveral papifts, in the’ fer- 
vice of the queen, ‘of being concerned in the murder 
of Godfrey. —He-alfo added: fome-circumftances to 
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| apprehend a popith prieftor jefuit. 


They (the Jefuits) had | 


| parliament. 


Whether -Charles believed © 


Oates was called before the 


> 


by thefe informers, were apprehended, among whom 
:were the earl of Powis, the lord vifcount' Stafford, 
and the lords Arundel of Wardour, Petre, and Bel- 
-lafis, who were fent to the Tower. ESAS 
The depofitions of Oates and Bedloe being -pub- 
hifhed, excited fuch a ferment in the kingdom, that 
Charles was obliged to iffue a. proclamation, com- 
manding all popith recufants, under the fevereft pe- 
nalty, to repair to their own houfes, and ‘not ‘venture 
farther than five miles from thence, without a ‘parti- 
cular licence. Another proclamation was alfo pub- 
lifhed, offering a reward ‘to any perfon who’ fhould 
The teft which 
declared popery to be idolatry, was ‘now inftitured, 
and all who refufed to take it were excluded from 
The duke of York, with tears in His 
eyes, requefted of the upper houfe an exemption 
in his favour, declaring, that his religion fhould be 
altogether between God and ‘himfelf, and ‘never ap- 
pear in his public condué.- It was with-difficulty he 
carried his point by two voices. “I would not” faid 
one-of the lords, “‘ have any thing ‘of popifh prin- 
“ciples here; neither'man, woman, dog, nor Cat.” 
The commons proceeded ftill farther. Finding 
that Sir Jofeph Williamfon, ‘fecretary ‘of Scotland, 
had counterfigned feveral commiffions to popith re- 
cufants, and being a member of the lower houfe, 
they committed him to the Tower. Charles, highly 
incenfed at this commitment of his fervant, without 
making any application to him, ‘immediately ordered 
him to be releafed. He, however, revoked the com- 
miffions that had given offence, and the commons 


were fatisfied with this inftance of royal condeéfcenfion. 


During thefe tranfactions in parliament, Montague, 
ambafiador in France, haftily returned, and laid open 
a new fcene. He produced a letter ‘written by ithe 
high-treafurer Danby, duting ‘the late-negotiarions 
for a peace on the ‘continent: by which it appeared, 
that the king had, in fome meafure, fold-the interefts 
both of England and the allies. Among other “par- 
ticulars, it imported, that if the conditions of the 
peace were accepted by the allies, Charles was to be 
paid fix millions by France, ‘within three'years after 
the treaty fhould be figned. ‘Danby, who, it feems, 
difapproved of writing this letter, endeavoured to 
fecure himfelf, ‘by procuring ‘it -to be authenticated 
by the king, who had added, with his own hand, 
“¢ This letter is written by my order, ‘C. R.?- The 


commons now no longer doubted that Charles had - 


acted in concert with France; and though they per- 
ceived that the letter refeétéd greater difhonour on 
the king than’his miniftet, yet, in order to difcover 
the whole truth of ‘this provoking myftery, ‘they im- 
peached Danby: of ‘high-treafon, but the ‘lords* re- 
fufed to put him under -arreft. The difpute. now 
became violent between the two houfes; and Charles, 
to prevent the difagreeable confequentes that might 
refult from a breach -bétween two ‘branches of the 
legiflature, firft prorogued, and afterwards diflolved 
the parliament, now juftly fufpicious and diffatisfied, 
though at firft very favourable to the interefts of the 
crown, The alteration in the fentiments of the com- 
mons was wholly owing to the conduét of the king, 
and the fpirit of the nation. 

The trials of the confpirators now wholly engrofled 
the attention.of the public, and Coleman was the firft 
that felt the weight of popular indignation. ‘On the 
twenty-feventh of November, he was brought to the 
‘bar of the king’s bench, ‘where lord chicfjuftice 


Scoges prefided. The evidences againft him were . 
: Oates and Bedloe _ 
‘{wore that he had received a patent from the general 


Oates, Bedloe, and his*own letters. 


of the Jefuits, to act -as fecretary of ftate,; and that 
-he had agreed to the'affaffination of the king. ‘He was 
accordingly convicted of high-treafon, and fuffered 
on the third of December, ‘but: declared’ his inno- 


cence to the laft. ‘Father'Treland alfo fuffered, though — 
“he alledged he was in Staffordfhire at the very time 
‘the accufers fwore he attended the meetings. of the — 


~ sconfpirators 
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‘the depofitions of Oates: Several noblemen, accufed 


* 
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confpicacors.in London, Every Jefuit was confidered | 
as a villain, and that lying and mental. referyation | 
made.a part of the principles of their order. Several | 


other perfons were impeached, among whom were 
Thomas Pickering, a pricft; John Grove, a lay- 


; brother; Thomas Whutebread, provincial of the 
_ Jefuits in England, and who, according to. the evi- 


dence of Oates, was to have been created archbifhop | 
of Canterbury ;.. Harcourt, Fenwick, Gayen, .and | 


~Turner,, all Jefuits; and Langhorne, a catholic 
lawyer. 
&.D. 1679. 


the country party. Charles was alarmed; and in 
order to ingratiate himfelf with this new affembly, 
he prevailed upon his brother, the duke of York; to 
fubmit to an order for his leaving England: He 
deprived Danby of the treafurer’s ftaff, and gave it 
to the.ear] of Lauderdale; but in order to. prevent 
the former, either through refentment or fear, from 
difcoverine fecrets he wifhed to be concealed, he 
granted him a free pardon. 
Shaftfbury, and the other leaders of the popular 
party, determined to avail themfelves of the popular 
‘commotions, and the majority in the commons, to 
Carry into execution the plan they had formed for 
excluding the duke of York from the throne. Shaftf- 
bury’s object was.to give the Englifh crown to the 
duke of Monmouth, one of Charles’s natural fons. 
It was already reported, that a marriage had been 
contracted- between the king and Lucy Walters, the 
duke of Monmouth’s mother. It therefore became 
neceflary for Charles cither.to difapprove or confirm 
this report ; and accordingly, ,he folemnly declared, 
in full council, that it. was falfe, and that Monmouth 
was illegitimate. The duke of York, who had ob- 
tained affurances from the king, before his departure 
from England, that he would’fupport his fucceffion 
to the crown, took up his refidence at Bruffels. 
Foiled in this attempt, the.commons renewed the 
impeachment of Danby, notwithftanding the king 
had granted him a free pardon, and affured the houte 
that the minifter had done nothing but by his. parti- 
cular orders, 
crown was no arreft of judgment with them, and it 
was voted, that if Danby did not appear ona day 
appointed, he fhould be declared guilty. He did 
not chufe to provoke farther the indignation of the 
commons; he appeared, and was. committed to the 
Tower. : 
Alarmed by thefe violent proceedings, Charles 
fummoned Sir William Temple, whofe virtues he 
knew were revered by the public, ;to attend his duty 
in council.. More attraéted by .the charms.of phi- 
lofophy than thofe of ambition, ‘Temple had retired 
into the country, where he cultivated his favourite 
ftudies in a.quiet-retreat. But he no fooner received 
the royal mandate, than he haftened to court, always 
preferring the good of his country to his own. He 
propofed to form a council, compofed chiefly of the 
favourites of the people. By this means (faid he) 
the parliament. will be lefs affuming, ‘or, at leaft, we 
fhall have a ftrong party in.the houfe againit the dil- 
‘contented and the faétious. His reafons, were thought 
to be well founded, and the fcheme was carried into 
execution. But, contrary to his advice, Charles ap- 
pointed Shaftibury prefident, of this, new council. 
The king flattered himfelf, that by, conferring fo 
honourable a poft on that dangerous man, he would 
become a friend. to the meafures of the court, He 


* was miftaken.. Shaftfbury perceiving that the king’s j 


conduct towards him was lefs the effect of fincerity 
than policy, changed nothis conduct. He cultivated 
a ftill cloler correfpondence with the leaders. of the 
oppolition; and by being acquainted with all the 
fecrets of government, became a more dangerous 
enemy than ever. 
Having acquired fo able a leader, the commons 
feemec. determined to carry their refentment to the 
o. 


- 
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Thete were all found guilty, and executed. | 
A new parliament being fummoned | 
to meet on the fixth of March, it was foon evident | 
that a very confiderable majority was on the fide of - 


They infifted, that a pardon from the. 
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; pact lengths. They refolved, that. the duke. of 
ork’s zeal for popery, and the hopes of feeing him 
| On the throne, occafioned popifh confpiracies, ~ The 
‘king, who faw the defign of this refolution, endea- 
voured to prevent it; by propofing conciliatine mea- 
fures. He offered to pats a bill for reftricting the 
‘power of a catholic prince, if ever one of ‘that per- 
duafion fhould fill the Englifh throne. He was not 
to have the right of conferring church dignities. 
The members of the privy-council, the judges, the 
lord-lieutenants of cotinties, and their deputies; to- 
gether with all the officers of the navy, were neither 
to be appointed nor removed without confent of 
parliament: Thefeé extraordinary conceffions,; which 
muft fo greatly have limited the prerogative, werd 
not fufficient to appeafe the houfe, which was con- 
ftantly enflamed by the cabals of Shaftfbury, 

Tt was therefore refolved by a confiderable majority 
to bring in what was called; “ The Exclufion Bill ;”8 
by which it was declared, “ That the crowns of Eng- 
land and Ireland belonged to the next heir, the duke 
of York excepted ; that if he appeared in either of 
thefe kingdoms, he fhould be declared guiley of trea- 
fon; and that thofe who defended his title fhould be 
deemed enemies and traitors.’ Nor was this the 
only popular aét of the commons} they expelled all 
fuch as poffeffed lucrative offices, in order to weaker 
{till farther the influence of the crown. They de- 
clared ftand ng armies; and even the royal guards, 
illegal , and they paffed the famous Habeas Corpus 
bill, which is ftill confideted as the principal fecurity 
of the fubject. By virtue of this noble act, no perfon 
can be fent to prifon beyond the fea.. No judge can 
refufe a prifoner his habeas corpus, which obliges 
the goaler to produce the prifoner before any court 
the writ fhall appoint, and there fhew caufe for the 
imprifonment. “The. prifoner is to .be tried at. the” 
time appointed ; and it he is difcharged by a court 
of juftice, he cannot be imprifoned again upon the 

| fame account. This bill foon after pafled the upper 
houfe, and received the royal affent. 

Flaving paffed thefe bills, the commons refumed 
the profecution of Danby; and refolved, that to 
maintain the validity of the royal pardon in his cafe, 

/ was an infringement of their privileges. They alfo 
demanded, that the bifhops, who, were. confidered as 
entirely devoted to the court, fhould abfent them- 
felves during this trial. This.was oppofed by the 
upper houfe; and. the commons.prepared a remon- 
ftrance. Charles was alarmed by thefe proceedings ; 
and. featful left. they fhould, prefent a: remonftrance to 
him, which might have the moft dangerous  confe- 
quences, he repaired to the houfe of lords on. the 
twenty-feventh of May; and after giving the, royal 
affent to five bills, he prorogued the parliament to 
~the fourteenth of Auguft. By this. means the ex- 
clufion bill was dropped for a time, and the fehemes 
of Shaftfbury. rendefed abortive. 

The prefbyterians in Scotland were treated with as 
much rigour as the catholics in,England. They. bore 
their perfecutions for a long time; but at laft, feeing 
no profpect of atiend to their miferies, they lott all 
patience, and determined to take a full revenge on 
their perfecutors. Sharp, archbifhop. ef St, Andrews, 
‘who had made his fortune. by deferting their party, 
and was now become as great a perfecutor as Lauder- 
dale himfelf, was marked out for dettruction. A large 
body of the covenanters accordingly Jay in ambuth 
for him ; .and, as he was returning in his coach from 
the council at Edinburgh, they attacked. him near a 
little village called Magus, about two miles from 
St. Andrews: they immediately dragged him out of 
his carriage, and, regardlefs of the prayers, tears, and 
fupplications of his daughter, who happened to be 
with him, put him to death in the moft inhuman and 
brutal manner. 

This affaffination, confidered as an a¢tion worthy 
of the faithful, was the fignal for the covenanters to 
fly toarms. They accordingly affembled from every 

quarter, proclaimed the covenant at Rutherglen, 
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futprized the city of Glalgow, iffued a proclama- 


‘tion, commanding the magiftrates to drive all arch- 
‘bifhops, bifhops, and curates, out of the kingdom 
“immediately ; and inviting all their brethren fo join 


them, and finifh the good work they had fo happily 


. the moft refpectable addreffes. 
* the two parties gave occafion to the introduétion of: 


a 


begun. They were foon joined by a vaft multitude 


of ‘people; but inftead of cohfining themfelves to 
the.redrefs of grievances, they fell to plundering the 


“adjacent country. ~ This gave time to the magiltrates 


to provide for the fecurity of Edinburgh. The duke 


“of Monmouth was fent, at the head of. an army, to 
“reduce them, 
“He came up with them at Bothwell-bridge and fall- 
‘ing upon ‘them with incredible fury, foon gained a 


and foon. exécuted his commiffion. 


complete victory. Near a thoufand of the infurgents 


“were left dead on the field of battle, and twelve hun- 


dred taken prifoners, among whom were feveral of 
thofe concerned in the murder of archbifhop Sharp. 
Thefe were all hanged up immediately ; a few more 
were afterwards tried and executed; but the greateft 
part were fent to the plantations. Monmouth, de- 
firous of gaining the affections of the Scots, treated 
the people with great humanity. 
While this rebellion fubfifted inScotland, the king 
was feized’ with a violent fever, which threw the 
whole kingdom into the utmoft. confufion, The 
council affembled ; and notwithftanding the oppo- 
fition of Shaftfbury, and feveral other members of 
the country party, they refolved to fend for the duke 
of York from Bruffels. He foon arrived; but, in 
the. interval, the king was pretty well recovered. 
The oppofition was not, however, idle, during the 
king’s ficknefs : they demanded that the parliament 
fhould be immediately aflembled; and the court 
party, as a counterpoife to their petitions, prefented 
This oppofition in 


the names of Whig and Tory. The former, which 


‘had before been given to the Scotch fanatics, was 
‘now given to the oppofition ; and the latter, which » 
chad been originally applied to the rebels in Ireland, 


was now applied to the courtiers. Thefe odious ap- 
pellations ferved no other purpofe than that of fofter- 


ing malignity and difcord, and of widening. the. 


breach, already too large, between the two parties. 
The behaviour of Monmouth in Scotland alarmed 

the duke of York, who ufed every method in his 

power to procure the difgrace of that popular noble- 


‘man. He fucceeded in his attempts, and Monmouth 


was obliged to retire to the continent; while he him- 
felf, under pretence of quieting the minds of the 
Englith, obtained permiffion to retire into Scotland, 
but made himfelf more,enemies than friends in that 
‘kingdom, Shaftfbury, whofe defigns were now fuf- 
ficiently known, was difmiffed from his poft of prefi- 
‘dent of the council, and the earl of Radnor was ap- 
pointed in his room. Theearl of Effex refigned his 
pot as treafurer, and Lawrence Hyde was appointed 
in his room. Lord Ruffel, one of the moft popular 


and virtuous men in the kingdom, quitted the board, | 


and Sir William Temple retired into the country. 
The papifts, exafperated at the profecutions car- 
rying on again{t them, determined to ‘be revenged 
upon their profecutors, and turn the late odium from 
themielves to the prefbyterians, They had accor- 
dingly recourfe to one Dangerfield, a fellow who had 
fuffered almoft every punifhment that the law can 
inflict on the moft abandoned mifcreant. This man, 
who enjoyed the firft place in the chronicles of in- 
famy, was tutored for the purpofe. He was confined 
in Newgate for debt when he was pitched upon as 
the leader in this fcene of ation. “I'he catholics re- 
leafed him, and found him fufficient employment. 
He pretended to have been privy to a defign for de- 
itroying the king and royal family, and changing the 
government into a commonwealth. The king and 
his brother countenanced the information, and: re- 
warded him for his difcovery with a fum of money : 
but certain papers which he produced as evidences of 
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his affertions, appearing to be forged by himfelf, ke 
was fent to prifon. His character was alone fufficient 
to create fufpicions ; all his haunts were ordered to 
be fearched ; and in the houfe of one Mrs. Collier, a 
Roman catholic, his particular friend, they found 
the model of the plot fairly written in a book, tied 
with aribband, and concealed in a meal-tub. From 
this incident it was called the Meal-tub Plot. Find- 
ing the whole difcovered, the mifcreant made a gene- 
ral confeffion.’ He faid the whole had been contrived 
by the countefs of Powis, the earl of Caftlemain, 
and the five lords confined in the Tower, in order to 
invalidate the evidences of Oates, Bedloe, and others, 
againft the papifts. He added, that he was inftru@ed 
to accufe the dukes of Monmouth and Buckingham, 
the earls of Effex, Hallifax, and others, of being 
concerned in a confpiracy againft the king and the 
duke of York. 
Caftlemain and lady Powis were committed to the 
Tower ; and the people did not fail to cenfure both 
the king and his brother with being concerned in this 
perfidious fcheme. p) 

A. D. 1680. The new parliament met on the 
twenty-fixth of January, when the king endeavoured 
to infpire the members with fentiments of unanimity, 
fo neceffary for the public welfare. “ All Europe,” 
faid he in his fpeech at the opening of the feffion, 


_* has its eyes on this affembly, and feems to think 


its fate involved in it, as well.as ours. Let us beware 
of ftrengthening our enemies, and difheartening our 
friends by unfeafonable difputes. Should thefe arife, 
the reproach will not fall upon me, for I have ne- 
glected nothing that might contribute to keep you in 
peace while I live, and to leave you fo when | die.” 
But the commons were far from entering into thefe 
views: they began with aéts of violence againft the 
Tories : no refpect was paid to the habeas corpus bill. 
Arbitrary imprifonments became fo common, ‘that 
the whole nation complained of the violence. One 
Stowel had' the courage to refift an officer of juftice, 
who attempted to imprifon him by order of the houfe. 
He faid, in his defence, that he knew no law by vir- 
tue of which he could be deprived of his liberty. 
The commons did not think proper to proceed ‘any 
farther; and in order to free themfelves from the 
embarraffinent, they gave out, that Stowel was fick, 
and they had granted him a month for. his recovery. 
They now revived the exclufion bill, and fent it up 
to the lords for their concurrence. A violent debate 
fucceeded, in which the eloquence of Shaftfbury was 
echipfed by that of Hallifax, his nephew, a zealous 
partizan of the court. ‘At laft the queftion was put, 


_and the bill was rejected by a confiderable majority. 


This decifion rendered all the hopes of the commons 
abortive ; and they difcharged their refentment on 
fome catholic peers, whom they impeached as aber- 
tors of the popifh plos. 
for fome time, confined in the Tower, ‘The frf& 
they attacked was the old lord Stafford. Oates de- 
pofed, that he had feen a commiffion fent to him, 
figned by father Oliva, general of the Jefuits. Two 


other witneffes fwore, that he had engaged to kill the: 


king; and Stafford was found guilty by his peers 
upon a majority of twenty-four voices. His courage, 
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This difcovery being made, lord 


Five of them had been, — 


: 
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fupported by confcious innocence, did not forfake 
him in the dreadful trial. Being very old and infirm, — 


on. going to his execution, he defired a cloak: “J 
may tremble with cold,” faid he; ‘ but, thank hea- 
ven, I fhall never tremble through fear.” 
clared, on the fcaffold, his abhorrence of the cor- 
ruptions of the church of Rome. “I die,” faid he, 
** in hopes that the delufion will foon vanifh, and that 
truth will oblige the world to do me juftice at laft.” 
“* We believe you, my lord,” replied the weeping 
populace; ‘God blefs your lordthip.” The exe- 


He de- © 


cutioner was melted into tears, and it was with the — 


ucmoft difficulty he performed his duty. The cir. 


cumftances of this execution fhook the general belief 


of the confpiracy ; and though it ftill continued to 
he y *. 


alarm 


} 
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would at laft render them fuccefsful, T hey accor- 
dinzly propofed feveral inflammatory bills; and at 
laft vored, that they would grant no fupplies till the 
exclufion bill was paffedinto alaw. Conviriced that 
nothing was now to be expected, Charles diffolved 
the parliament. 

A.D. 1681, But though he had thus abruptly 
parted with one-affembly, he hoped to have better 
fuccefs with another; and accordingly ftimmoned a 
new parliament. to meet at Oxford, where the un- 
favourable difpofitions or the capital could have no 
effect on the members. This meéafure occafioned'the 
ftrongeft refentment in the citizens. The old mem- 
bers were re-chofen, and thanked by their conftituents 
for their enquiry into the popifh con{piracy, and for 
their attempt to exclude the duke of York from the 
throne: ‘for (added they) we look upon him as the 
principal caufe of that ruin which threaténs the na- 
tion.” The duké of Monmouth, at the head of 
fifteen peers, oppofed the defign of holding the par- 
liament at Oxford and faid in his petition, ‘* That 
the two houfes would be expoted'to the fwords of the 
papifts and their adherents, feveral of whom had 
crept even into the king’s guards.” This was follow- 
ed by a more open attack, the fpirit of rebellion no 
longer hid itfelf under the mantle of darkncfs, 7 
heads of the party arrived at Oxford ftronely efcorted , 
and the reprefentatives of London in particular were 
followed by crowas of citizens, with cockades, on 
which were written, ‘* No popery, no flavery.” In 
a word, both parties endeavoured to make a pompous 
difplay of their itrength; and the meeting of this 
parliament had rather the appearance of thofe in the 
diftracted times of Henry V1. at Clarendon, Oxford, 
and Coventry, than the peaceable and amicable meet- 
ing of the fovereign and his people. 

isxafperated at thefe appearances, Charles began 
to exert his authority with a vigour of which he was 
thought. incapable. He opened the feffion with a 
noble and elégant fpeech ; in which, after complain- 
ing of the difrefpectful proceedings of the laft par- 
jiament, which ‘were fuch he faid, as few princes bes 
fides himfelf would have borne with equal patience ; 
he declared, that as it was neither his defire nor in« 
tention to exercife) arbitrary power over them, fo he 
would not allow it to. be exercifed over himfelf. He 
again inculcated moderation in their debates, as it 
was by that means alone the ends of the nation, who 
had deputed them as reprefentatives, could be an- 
dwered. He told them he was willing to give them 
every fatisfaction in his power, with regard to their 
fears of a popith fucceffor, by joining with them to 
eftablith any practical {cheme for putting the govern- 
ment entirely into the hands of proteftants, during 
the reign of fuch a prince. . In a word, that as he 
would, on his part, perform every thing that could 
reaionably be defired of him, fo he expected that 
they fhould lay afide their: animofities, and. concur 
with him in that falutary intention; and not, by a 
revival of their paft irregularities, infpire him with 
a difguft to parliaments. 

This fpeeeh, however, produced not the defired 
effect. Equally indifferent to the menaces and footh- 
ings of the king, they elected the fame fpeaker that 


filled the chair in the laft parliament, and adopted | 


the fame meafures, namely, the impeachment of 
Danby, the enquiry into the popith plot, and the 
bill of exclufion. They were fo determined to carry 
the laft meafure, that they rejected every expedient. 
Ernely, one of the king’s minifters, in order to re- 
move all their fears with regard to a popifh fucceflor, 
propofed, “* That the duke of York fhould be ba- 
: nifhed five hundred miles from the Britifh dominions: 
43: 


alarm the people, no more blood was fhed upon that 
account. The commons perceived the palffions of 
the people were turned againft them; and they began 
to act with lefs refolution. | 
_ They were, however, itill determined to purfue the 
plan they had formed, and flattered themfelves the 
| flexibility of Charles, and his neceffities for money, 
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j that the government fhould be wholly vefted in 4, 
regent: that this regent fhould be the princefs of — 


Orange ; and in ‘cafe of her death without iffue, in 
the princefs Anne: thatif the duke fhould have a 
fon educated in the proteftant religion, then the faid 
princeffes refpeétively’ to fucceed in the regency, 
during the minority of fuch fon, and no longer: 
that notwithftanding thefe kingdoms, out of refpeét 
to the royal family, and for preferving the right of 
fueceffion, might be governed in the name of James II. 
yet no man fhouldtake arms from him, or by virtue 
of his commiffion, on pain of being capitally pu- 
nifhed : that all officers; civil or mibtary, fhall take 
an oath to obierve this fettlement of the government; 
that acts of a fimilar mature fhould pafs in the par- 
laments of Scotland and Ireland: that if the duke 
of York fhould come into any of the three king- 
doms, he fhould be abfolutely excluded; and the g0- 
vernment devolve to the regent : that all papifts of 
any confideration fhould be banifhed by name, and 
their children be educated in the proteftant religion.” 
But even this propofal, which amounted very neat 
to an -exclufion; was rejected. They ,were deter- 
minéd on their objeéty and no palliative expedients 
would be accepted: 

_ While the parliament was thus employed, one 
Fitz-Harris, an Trifh catholic, had infinuated him- 
felf into the favour of the court, by giving infor- 
mation concerning the fchemes of the oppofite party. 
He joined with one Everard in compofing an infa- 
mous and injurious libel; apparently with a view of 
getting money by the information; A traitor never 
{pares his affociate when it ts his intereft to give him 
up. Everard impeached Fitz-Harris; and he was 
immediately arrefted. . The prifoner had now no 
hopes of efeaping from the hand of juftice; but by 
changing his party. He accordingly declared, that 
he had been engaged by the court*to write the libek 
in quéftion, to throw the odium on the partizans of 
the exclufion bill. He added fome other circum 
{tances concerning the popith plot, and pretended he 
could make very important difcoveries. ‘The coms 
mons, hoping to obtain fref matter for declamation, 
afforded him their proteétion ; and their firft meafure 
was to refeue him out of the hands of juftice. In 
order to this, they fent up an impeachment againit 
him to the lords, who thought proper to ‘reject its 
Exafperated at this refufal, the commons complained 
of a violation) of privilege, and declared, that if 
any judge fhould prefume to try Fitz-Harris, he 
fhould be held guilty of that violation: 

The difpute between the two houfes continued to 
increafe, ‘which afforded Charles a very favourable 
opportunity. of putting a period to a parliament, 
whom he found were determined to oppofe him in 
every particular. He, however, kept his cefign a 
fecret even from his moft intimate friends; and on 
the twenty-cighth of March, the very day the ex- 
clufion bill was to be read the fecond him, he .re= 
paired, with the utmoft privacy, tothe houfe; and 
before they had received the leaft intimation of his 
defien, diffolved the parliament. This refolute  be- 
haviour in the: king difconcerted all the meafuresof 
the Whigs: He afterwards publifhed a proclama- 
tion, in which he gave his reafons for diffolving the 
two laft parliaments; and accufed the commons of 
a defien to wrelt from him the regal authority, and 
totally fubvert the conftirution of England: 

Convinced from experience that he had nothing to 
hope for from the commons, he determined not to 
expofe himfelf any longer to parliamentary ftorms. 
He retrenched the expences of “his government, re- 
linguifhed the town’ of Tangier in Africa, though 
the fortifications had coft him very contiderable fums, 
and feemed refolved to maintain the triumph he had 
gained over the oppofition by his vigour, The clergy 
now boldly propagated the favourite maxims of the 
crown; and the whigs were reprefented as fectaries and, 
republicans of the moft dangerous kind. Doubts 


were thrown out with regard to:the teuth of the po- 
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pith confpiracy 5 and could the king have maintained 
the fame moderation in his conduct, he had hitherto 
done, his criumph had been worthy of him; but he 
fuffered reprifals of too rigorous a nature to be made 
by the tory party. The {pies who had ferved the 
parliament, now offered their fervices to the court, 
and were accepted.: Fitz-hatris was tried and execu- 
ted. He declared before his execution that the libel 
was his own, and that he had compofed it merely to 
give it up to the miniftry for the fake of a reward. 
The duke of York was recalled from Scotland, and 
refumed his feat at the council board. 

In order to preferve the tranfactions of England 
entire during this bufy period, we have omitted to 
mention thole of Ireland. That kingdom had for 
fome years been governed by the duke of Ormond, a 
zealous royalift, and atrue friend to his country. 
He profeffed the principles of the proteftant réligion, 
but was no bigot to his tenets : he was indulgent to 
thofe of other perfuafions, and provided they did no» 
thing that tended to difturb the peace of the govern- 
ment, was willing they fhould worthip their Maker 
in amanner moft. ageeable to their confcience. ; Or- 
mond had ferved Charles faithfully ; he never forfook 
him in his banifhment ; but, difdaining the meannefs 
of flattery and adulation, he was long neglected by 
that prince who could not number gratitude among 
his virtues. Dillon, an Irifh colonel, once requefted 
the duke to affift him on fome particular occafion 
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with his intereft at court, adding that he had no other | 


dependence but on God and him. “ I am heartily for- 
ry for you;”? replied the duke, ‘ you could not poffi- 
bly have two friends of lefs credit at court.” 
his government, his whole ftudy was to preferve peace, 
and render the people happy. But his virtues were 

»not fufficient to defend him againft the malice of 

~Shaftfbury. He attacked him in parliament with all 
the powers of eloquence, and infinuated crimes of 
which he was wholly a ftranger. Ormond’s only de- 
fender was his own fon, the ear] of Offory. 
validated all the infinuations of his adverfary, and 
after many juft encomiums on the conduct of his 
father, added, with a boldnefs that did him honour; 
‘* He never advited to break the triple alliancé 5 he 
never adviied to fhut up the exchequer ; he never ad- 
vifed the declaration in favour of the non-conformitts ; 
he never advifed to break with Holland, to preferve 
the alliance with France: let my father enjoy the 
privilege that all honeft men ought to enjoy ; let him 
be judged by his counfels and his actions.” Shaftfbury 
felt the poignancy of the farcafm, having been the 
author of thofe evil counfels which the king had fol- 
lowed. The lords applauded the noble defence of 
Offory, and his true and fimple narrative of facts pre- 
vailed over the artificial eloquence-of his adverfary, 
Offory did not long furvive this triumph. His father 
was fincerely affected with his death, and faid on that 
melancholy occafion, “ I would not change my dead 
fon, for any living fon in Chriftendom.” 

The duke of York while he refidéd in Scotland, 
practifed all the feverities of arbitrary power. He 
eftablifhed a teft, by which the royal prerogative, the 
fupremacy, and paflive obedience were exprefsly ac- 
knowledged. But the oath was drawn up in fo pro- 
lix and ill-digefted a manner, that. Argyle thought 
fome explanations neceflary, before he could be pre- 
vailed upon totake it. This conduct exafperated the 
duke, who determined to make him feel the weight 
of power. Argyle was arrefted:and condemned ; but 
found means to efape. Above two'thoufand prefby- 
terians were profecuted on this account with the moft 
horrible feverity. An inquifition more cruel than 
that of Spain was carried on in various parts of Scot- 
land. The people complained ; ‘but without redrefs ; 
the duke of York, who now'direéted the affairs of 
the kingdom, .ftifled all their applications. 

A. D. 1683. The mutual animofity of the two 
parties in the kingdom was now enflamed into rage 
ahd rancour; and Charles, who fhould have condu&ted 
himfelf as the common parent of all his people, 
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openly headed a faction. Very extraordinary rheafures. 
were taken to humble the city of London, whofe 
power and political intrigues had given greatumbrage 
to the court. A quo warranto, or anorder to produce _ 
the charters of the city, was iffued. If itthould ap: ~ 
pear upona ftrict enquiry, that any of the arid : 
tions prefcribed in either of thefe charters, had been 
violated in any. effential point, the privileges of the 
city might betaken away. Two facts were cited to 
prove that the city had aétually broken the conditions 
of the charter. This was denied by the council for 
the defendants with very {trong reafons; but the 
judges, devoted to the court, paffed fentence agreeable 
to its intentions. Struck with conftemation, the 
common-council affembled to confult the moft proper 
meafures to be taken on this:alarming exigency, — It 


| was propofed, that an entire fubmiffion. fhould be 4 


made to the miniftry, as the only means of prevent- 


| ing the total extinction of the liberties of the city. 


This propofal was ftrognly oppofed by the whigs. 


| They reprefented the late aQion of the court as a moft 


notorious violation of their rights and privileges; and 
added, that they fhould be, in fome meafure, accef- 
fary to this act of ufurpation, if, by a daftardly fub- 
miffion, they acknowledged the unjuft authority, 


| Fear, blended with intereft, however, prevailed over 


that firmnefs. and refolution which might have been 
expected from the capital of the Englifh nation. An 
humble deputation was fent to his majefty, requefting 
the reftoration of their charter. Their petition was 
granted, but riot till they had made fuch conceffions | 
as, in effect, annihilated even the fhadow of liberty. - 
-Terrified by the example of the capital, all the 
other corporations in the kingdom tamely refigned 
their charters into the king’s hands : nor could they 
obtain a reftoration of them till they had paid confi- 
derable fums ; and even then all the places of power 
and profit were, like thofe of the capital, left entirely 
at the difpofal of the crown. This may truly be con: _ 
fidered as the triumph-of defpotifm. The Enelhifh 
were no longer that bold and: refolute people who, in 
defence. of their ancient privileges, had made their 
monarchs tremble onthe throne , they were dwindled 
into flaves, who covered the yoke of oppreffion, and 
offered the incenfe of adulation to ‘the tyrant that 
trampled upon their liberties. of 
Shaftfbury, in conjunction with the duke of Mon- 
mouth, lord Ruffel, and feveral other noblemen, had 
formed.a plot for an infurre@tion. After the difolu- 
tion of the parliament at Oxford, Shaftfbury had been 
imprifoned,. and an -indiétment for hightreafon had 
been prefetred againft him 5 but the bill was rejeéted 
by the grand jury. After the feizing of ‘the city’s 
charter he found means to ‘renew the fehenie 3: and it 
was propofed: to excite infurrections in different parts 
of the country, andeven to attack the king’s puards, 
All their meafures were takén; the time fixed, and a 


unforefeen accidents occafioning delays, Shaftfbury, 
who ‘knew ‘the danger; defpaired of fuecels. He 
therefore abandoned the enterprize, ‘and ‘retired into " 
Holland, ;where he died foon after, difregarded both 
by friendsand enemies) anciisq) yueréid.no Sole 
The defection of Shaftfbuty did not, however, inti- 
midate the confpirators ; they determinéd to purfue 
their plan ; and hoped forfuccefs from thecuniverfal — 
diffatisfaction that prevailed iin every: part of ithe na- 
tion. While they were employed in concerting mea- 
furés for carrying their defign into execution, another 
plot was formed by a fet of inferior:con{pirators. The 
principal of thefe were colonel Rumfey, colonel Wal- 
cot, both republican officers;. Goodenough’ under 
theriff of London, Weft, ‘Tyler, Norton, ‘Ayloffe, 
Fergufon, Roufe, Home, Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, 
Lee, and Rumbald... The laft, who was a maltiter, * 
poffefied an eftate in the road to Newmarker, called 
the Rye-houfe farm, Herethe confpirators frequently 
met, and from this gircumftance the! confpiracy 4s » 
generally known by the name of the Ryé houfeplot. 
The defign was to attack the eA, oye Bibi 
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the perfons of the king and -his brother in their re: 
turn from Newmarket. 


the city, affemble their forces, arid break out into 
open rebellion. - 


But before the defign could be carried into execu- | 


tion, the whole was difcovered by the confeflion of 
Keiling, Orders were immediately iffued for feizing 
the confpirators. ‘Terrified at their danger, Welt 


and Rumfey furrendered with art intention of becom- | 


ing-evidences; . The former had been admitted into 
the fecret of the plot formed by the noblemen, and 
orders were accordingly iffued for atrefting them. 
Ruffel, Effex, Howard, Sidney, and Hambden, 
grandion to the celebrated republican of that name; 
were apprehended, and dent to the Tower. Mon- 
mouth abfconded. 

Walcot, Home, and Roufe, were firft tried, The 
evidences againit them were Rumfey, Weft, and one 
Bourne, a retats who concurred in depofing, that 
they were all frequently at the meetings -held the 
preceding year on the bufinefs of the plot. Walcot, 
in his defence, ailedged, and offered to prove by un- 
-doubted teftimony, that he was ill.of the gout all the 
time the king was at Newmarket. The evidence 


againft him was, however, greatly ftrengthened, by | 
a letter he himfelf wrote, while under confinement, | 
to fecretary, Jenkins; wherein he promifed to reveal. 
all he knew relative to the plot again{t his majetty, | 


provided he might be affured of the royal pardon. 


_- The jury found them all guilty, and they were foon | 


-after executed at Tyburn, 

The trial of lord-Ruffel, fon to the earl of Bed- 
ford, followed that of Walcot. _Howard, a man of 
a very profligate character, condefcended to putchafe 
“his pardon, by turning evidence againit his friends. 
But his conduct rendered him fo univerfally odious, 
‘that not aman of charaétef or reputation in either 
“party would afterwards, admit him into their com- 
pany. In adhering to the letter of the laws of Eng- 
Jand on the fubject of treafon, it was difficult to con- 
ftitute the crime of the peers. According to the 


famous ftatute of Edward III. there are two fpecies | 


of treafon, the intention or attempt to take away the 
-king’s life, and the actual attempt to make war 


-againft him. According to aftatute of Mary, either | 
ot thefe crimes muft be proved by the concurrent | 
teftimony of two evidences, with regard to, any act | 
The refinements of the | 
lawyers rendered the definition lefs limited, and, con= | 


-tending ‘to fuch purpofes. 


Aequently, the proof moreeafy. Chis was what con- 
-demned Ruffel, who had) ong been the idol of the 
“people... Too honeft to deny-that he had any concern 
<n, the propofed infurrections, he infifted only in 
-faying, that he had no defign againft the life of the 
‘king.. Monmouth offering to- furrender -himfelf a 


“)prifoner, if he thought that aétion would. fave his 


olife; the earl nobly .aniwered, “By «no means; I 


_fhould gain nothing by deeing my friend/die withme.” 
He allo réjected. the offer of lord Cavendith, who. 


was defirous of changing, dreffes with him, inorder 
.to facilitate his efcape. fa 

Onthe morning of hisexecution, after winding up 
“his watch, he faid,. ‘© We have done with time, we 
shave nothing now to think of buteternity.”” Itwas 
thought he would have been pardoned, could he 
have been prevailed upon. to abandon a principle he 
had always maintained, and which was thought by 
the court incompatible with the duty and loyalty of 
afubjeét. This. principle was, that the power of 


_every king of England is limited by the laws; and 


that if he goes beyond thefe bounds, the fubjects 
have a right, in their own defence, to bring him 
back. But he always declared, that he was inca- 


-pable of the bafe defign of affaffinating the fove- 


“reign. - He often declared, that he preferred a violent 
death to any other; becaufe, after being expofed a 


- few minutes to the eyes of the populace, every thing 


was over Svan. that there-was lefs to be fuffered than 
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turn | This being effected; the | 
confpirators were to have repaired; with the utmoft | 
hatte, todsondon, in order to join their brethren in | 


eintreated the king to/return him the paper. 
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in the drawing of a tooth. He was attended in his 


laft moments by Dr. Tillotfon and Dr. Burnet: | He 


| fuffered on a feaffold erected in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 


on the twenty-firft of July; and died like an Eng- 
lithman; without fhewing the leaft weaknefs, though 
furrounded by a populace drowned in tears. 

The celebrated Algernoon Sidney, fon to the earl 
of Leicefter, was the next victim. His prodigious 
genius, his infuperable courage, and his paffion for 
liberty; gave him a diftinguifhed place among ‘the 
republicans: He oppolfed the reftoration of mo- 
narchy with the fame zeal he had before oppofed the 
ufutpation of Cromwell. Finding that his oppo- 
fition would be in vain, he withdrew into Holland ; 
but defirous of revifiting his native country, he took 
the benefit of the a€t of indemnity, and returned to 
England: He foon joined the conntry party, and 
warmly fupported the bill of excluficn. In a word, 
he oppofed, with all his intereft and eloquence, every 
defign and meafure of the court: Howard was the 
only evidence againft him: his-papers were therefore 
produced, in order to fupply the reft: Some writ- 
ings, in which he declared his own {entiments on the 
national contract; on the refiftance to tyrants, on 
the advantages ofa republican government, were 
confidered’ as fupplementary evidences, mote than 
fufficient to conviét him: In vain did Sidney repre- 
fent, that the refemblance of a hand-writing, a proof 
rejected in England; was the-only evidence that thofe 
works were his; that befides, they had never been 
publithed or communicated to any perfon ; that they 
proved no recent confpiracy, becauite it was clear the 
writing was of an older date. He was, however, 
condemned: the duke thought him too formidable 
an enemy toefcape. His fentence had, however, no 
power to terrify him, he gloried in dying for the 
caule he had embraced from his infancy. This i- 
luitrious man muft for ever be lamented, as, under a 


republican government, he muit certainly have me- 


rited the higheft applaufe. 

The earl of Effex was found dead in prifon; and 
it was ftrongly reported that he was murdered by 
order of the king and his brother, but there were 
afterwards found fufficient proofs that he had put an 
end to his'own life. This was the lefs furprifing, as 
he shad. always been a ftrong advocate for fuicide: 
The principal friends of the duke of Monmouth 
being dead, that nobleman wrote two letters to the 
king, filled with the moft humble and fubmiffive 
expréflions. Monmouth. was the favourite ion of 
Charles, who now felt all his tendernefs revive. He 
acceptediof the guilty youth’s fubmiffion, and, per- 
mitted him-to.come-to court. He even indulged him 
fo far; that he ‘was excufed from. giving evidence . 
again{t any of his friends 5) but was required to fign 
a paper, owning jthe.plot in general, and tacidy: 


. juftifying the evidence, againft thofe who had fuffered. 


In:aifew days, however, Monmouth repented of the 
ftep he had taken, and, with the greateft-earnettnels, 
Charles 
was fo highly incenfed .at bis behaviour, that he ba- 
nifhed--him from court, . Monmouth, paffed: over 
into. Holland, where the king, notwithttanding all 
that had»pafiled, correfponded with him by letter, 
unknown tothe duke, of York, and privately made 
him confiderable-remittances .of money, 
Charles:now enjoyed an almoft unlimited atithority 

in peace. The plot that had been formed againit 
him rendered him dearer to his people, who imputed 
all the late feverities to the duke of York. The 
do&trine of abfolute fubmiffion and paffive obedience 
became the prevailing fyftem; and the univerfity of 
Oxford condemned for thofe propofitions which be- 
fore had been eftablifhed as principles. Among thefe 
were the following: ‘ All civil authority is derived 
originally from the people: the fovereignty of Eng- 
land confifts of three eftates; the king, the lords, 
and the commons, and the king has a power equal 
to that of the two houfes. Self-prefervation 1s a 
fundamental law of nature, and over-rules oe 
aws, 


%. 
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laws, when put in competition with it.” -“Thefe 
propefitions were now condemned, Such is the infta= 
bility of human opinions! ee 

The duke of York, confeious that the feverities 
Jarely practifed by the government, were imputed to 
him ; and being defirous of doing fome action that 
m ght recover a part at leaft of his popularity, re- 
laxed, for a time, the furious meatures he had em- 
braced; but his attempt was in vain 5 the veil was 
too thin to hide the enormity of his» late ¢on- 
du&. Charles was more fuecefsful. He knew the 
fear of popery had caufed the moft alarming appre- 
henfidiis in the minds of the people, and was defirous 
of diffipating their terrors. He thought proper to 
beftow h's neice, the princefs Anne, daughter to the 
duke of York, on prince George, brother to the king 
of Denmark. But though he gratified his people in 
that particular, he never could be prevailed upon to 
call a parliament, or truft the nation with the election 
of new reprefentatives, who might, in their collec- 
tive capacity, become formidable to his newly affum- 
ed defpotic power. York ftrongly, fupported this 
refolution of his brother, and at the fame time pre- 
vailed upon him to purfue fuch meafures, as rendered 
it highly imprudent to convene that affembly. 

The eark of Danby, who had remained feveral 
years a prifoner in the Tower, was now admitted to 
bail; the four popith lords that ftill remained in con- 
finement, were admitted to the fame privilege. 
Lord Petre had died in the Tower about a month 
before. On his. death-bed he wrote a letter to the 


‘king, affuring him on his hopes of falvation, that } 


he was entirely innocent ef the plot with which he 
was charged, 

But all the flattering ideas of power were not fuf- 
ficient to drive remorfe from the breaft of Charles. 
“Confcious of being the oppreffor of a free and ge- 
nerous people, he pined beneath the oppreffion under 
which the whole nation groaned. He had purfued 
meafures he fecretly condemned, and yielded to coun- 
fels which his own heart told him were equally incon- 
fiftent with his honour, and the happinefs of his 
‘people. ‘Naturally of an eafy temper, and a gentle 
difpofition, he had fuffered arbitrary, and even cruel 
proceedings, to receive the fanction of his authority, 
and the feal of royalty had been ftamped on actions 
he never approved. He now faw, but it was too 
late, that while he compelled his people to fubmit to 
his defires thro’ fear, he had loft their affeétions as 
fubjeéts. Penetrated with thefe reflections he formed 
a defion of changing his conduct,’ and reftoring the 
neglected intercourfe between himfelf and his parlia- 
ment. ‘The duke of York propofine fome meafures 
“which were extremely difagreeable to the king, 
Charles faid to him, with fome vivacity, ‘‘ Brother, 
I am now too old to go a fecond time upon my tra- 
‘vels; you may do it if you pleafe.” But he lived 
not to carry the generous plan he ‘had formed: into 
execution. 

A.D. 1684, He was fuddenly feized with an 
apoplective fit on the feventh of February, and four 
days after he expired, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign, computing 
from his reftoration. Some believed that he was 

~poifoned , but there feems very little foundation for 
theiropinion. The papifts, however, bore the odium 
‘of the at, and were {aid to have perpetrated the 
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the reformation he had propoled. 


|, Englith conftitution. 


execrable deed, in order to 


prevent his carrying on 
Charles would have been more worthy of a throne, 
had not indolence, and the indulgence of his paffions, 
perverted his natural talents. He was an enemy to 
labour, forgetful of fervices, attached to no perfon 
from efteem,; and negligent of every duty. His 
conduct gave fufficient room for the cenfure of oné 
of his intimate friends, that he never uttered a foolith 
fentence, nor ever did a wife actions Moft of his 
faults as well as his vexations, flowed from one 


| fource ; his exceffive love of pleafures To obtain 


the pecuniary affiftance of France he formed an 
alliance with that power, which gave fufficient room 
to fufpeét that his real intention was that of making 
himfelf abfolute. This opinion gave rife to all the 


| difputes between him and his parliament, and feemed 


even to threaten him with the lofs his crown. He 
was cuilty of the fame miftake that had involved all 
the Stuart family in diftrefs; they thought their au- 


| thority equal to that of the moft powerful monarchs 


on the continent, and thence paid no-regard to the 
Their principles and conduét 
could not therefore fail of alarming a people whofe 


| Irberties were founded on Magna Charta, and. were 


now grown exceffively jealous of their privileges. 
Had the Stuarts paid more refpe&t to the laws and 
conftitution of Eneland their own prerogatives would 
have been fecure, and they would have reigned with 
more honour to themfelves, and advantage to the 
people, In private life Charles had fewer faults. He 
was an obliging hufband, a generous lover, a tender 
father, a kind mafter; but gratitude was a virtue to 
which he was totally a ftranger’: the royalifts ferved 
him faithfully from affection; but he remembered 
not their fervices ; nor took any care to reftore that 
fortune they had fo generoufly fpent in the fupport of 
his family. 

Charles had no children by his queen, Catherine 
of Portugal, a virtuous princefs, who could never 
engage the affections of her hufband. He, however, _ 
left a numerous progeny the fruits of his illicit 
love. 

By Mrs. Elizabeth Walters, one fon, James, duke 
of Monmouth, bornin 1646. 

By Mrs, Elizabeth Killegrew, vifcountefs. Shan- 
non, one daughter, Charlotte-Maria-Jemima-Hen- 
rietta~-Maria Fitzroy, married firft to James Howard, 
and afterwards to the earl of Yarmouth. 

By Mrs. Catharine Peg, 
Charles, earl of Plymouth, born in 1658. 

By Mrs. Barbara Villers, dutchefs of Cleveland, 
three fons, and as many daughters; Charles Fitzroy, 
created duke of Southampton, and, after his mother’s 
death, duke of Cleveland; Henry Fitzroy, duke 
of Grafton; and George Fitzroy, duke of North- 
umberland: Anne Fitzroy, married to the earl of 
Suffex ; Charlotte Fitzroy, married to the earl of 
Litchfield; and Barbara, who took the veil in the 
nunnery of Pontoife in France. 

By Loife de Querouaille, dutchefs of Portfmouth, 
Charles Lenox, duke of Richmond. ° 

By Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn, an actrefs, one fon, 
Charles Beauclerk, duke of St. Albans. And 

By Mrs. Mary Davis, a lady of the fame: profef- 
fion, one daughter, Mary Tudor, married to the 
earl of Derwentwater, 


ae 
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one fon, Charles Firz- ~ 
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A.D. A S the bill of exclufion had failed in par- 
bs AV liament, James, duke of York, mounted 
the Englifh throne without any oppofition. His 
fpeech to the privy-council gained him great ap- 
plaufe, being filled with wife and moderate princi- 
ples of government. — After'paying fome eulogiums 
to the memory of his brother, and declaring that he 
propofed to take him for his model, he proceeded in 
the following manner :: ‘* I have been réprefented as 
infatuated with principles of arbitrary power ; nor is 
this the only calumny that has been thrown upon me, 
But I now declare that I will endeavour to maintain 
the government both in church and ftate, as by law 
eftablifhed. I am fenfible that the church of Eng- 


land is favourable to monarchy, and that all the 
members of it have fhewn themielves faithful fub- | 


jects. I thall therefore apply myfelf to fupport. and 
defend it.’ I am fenfible, at the fame time, that the 
laws of England make me as powerful a prince as | 
can wifh to be; and my object is to preferve the pre- 
rogative of my crown without invading the privi- 
leges of my fubjects. I have often expoied my life 
in defence of the nation, and am ftill ready. to expofe 
it for the maintenance of its juft rights and privi- 
leges.” 

“This fpeech, which was printed and difperfed 
through the kingdom, revived the {pirits of the Eng- 
lith, who had formed the moft alarming apprehen- 
fions of his condu&. He had eftablifhed his cou- 


But the number of priefts and jefuits who now 


bafked openly in the funfhine of the court, gave great | 


_ offence. ,Pope Innocent XI. to whom he_fent his 


- fubmiffion, blamed his: conduct, and defired him to | 
* proceed with more caution,. The eee pans 
alfo defired hi - more circum{pect in his pro- | t Viol nge 
alfo defired him to be, more circumip I ei aie Wein rad rtotaeonry uavtnowed toler 


ceedings, 
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adding, that’ fo: many priefts «about the 


E Si Il. 


court might do hurt by their counfels. Jamies afked 
him whether the king of Spain did not confult his 
confeffor, ‘* Yes,” anfwered the minifter, “* and for 
that very reafon our affairs are badly managed.” 
Though the king had entertained the greateft, dif 
guft againft parliaments, it was abfolutely neceffary 
to fummon that affembly at the commencement of a 
new reign, unlefs it had been determined to introduce 
at orice a defpotic government. The utmoft pains 
were taken to procure a parliament wholly devoted to 
the court. Their endeavours were in general fuccefsful; 
few befides tories being elected, James opened the 
feffion with a fpeech from the throne; in which he 
repeated his promife to govern according to the laws, 
and to fupport the proteftant religion. But the man- 
ner in which he demanded that his revenue fhould be 
eftablithed for life, in the fame manner as in the pre- 
ceding reign, gave the patriots no very favourable 
opinion of his defigns; they thought he fpoke the 
language of a defpotic prince rather than that of an 
Englifh monarch, whofe aétions are limitted by the 


| laws, and who can levy no taxes without. the confent 


of parliament. <*.It may poffibly bé fuppofed,”* 
faid he, ‘that to grant me fupplies from time to 
time, would prove an infallible means of frequent 
parliaments ; but as I now fpeak to you from the 
throne, for the firft time, I tell you, without referve; 
that fuch an expedient would be ill received, and that 


| the beft means to engage me to aflfemble you fre- 


quently is to treat mie well.” ' 
This fpeéch wanted no coniment to explain its 
meaning. It was fufficiently evident, that he had 
already formed a refolution of fetting parliaments 
wholly afide, in cafe hé met with any oppofition, 
The patliament, however, thought proper to diffem+ 
ble their apprehenfions, and voted the king the fixed 
revenues of his prédeceffor; but added, that they 
depended upon his royal word for the performance, 
with regard to his’ maintaining the religion of the 
church of England, as ic was beneath the dignity of 


| aking tofalfify his promife. 


It could not be expected that Oates, who had oc= 
cafioned fo many reflections to be thrown on the’ ca- 
tholics, could long efcape the veneeance of his ma- 
jefty. He was tried im the court”of king’s-bench on 
two indictments for perjury, and found euilty on both: 
He was fentenced to perpetual ‘imprifonment, ‘to 


| ftand five times every year on the pillory, and to’ be 


whipped firft from Aldgate to Newgate,-and the 


| fecond day after from Newgate'to Tyburn, But not- 
| withftanding this dreadful punifhment, which was 


executed with fuch feverity that he fainted away feve=_ 
ral times, he would confeis nothing. He continued 
in prifon till the revolution, when he obtained ‘his 
libetty, anda penfion of four hundred pounds a 
year. 

Dangerfield, his princip.laffeciate; was alfo tried 
for writing a feditious libel, and convicted.’ He was 


|| fentenced to ftand twice on the pilloty, to be whipped 


from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and from News 
gate to Tyburn another, and to pay a fine of five 
hundred pounds.” As he was returning in a coach 
from his fecond whipping, he was infulted by one 
Francis, a barrifter of 'Grays-Inn. ' Dangerfield rez 
fented the unmanly treatment, and fpit in his face 
This fo provoked the barrifter, that -he pufhed® his 
cane with'the utmoft violence in the face of Danger- 


Md ~ torture 
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torture a few hours after. Francis was immediately 
apprehended, tried for the offence and executed at 
‘Tyburn. a 
On the twenty-third of April the Scottifi parlia- 
ment affembled,; and the etton was opened by the 
duke of Queenfberry, as king’s commiffioner: His 
grace affured them that they were equally included 
mi his majefty’s declatation in council with theit 
brethfen in Englarid. At the fame time he caufed ‘a 
lettet from James to the Scortifi parliament to -be 
tead: In this letter the king inveighed ftrongly 
againft the fanatics, or rigid-prefbyterians; whom he 
ealléd horrid murderers and affaffins; and defired the 
ftates to take proper meaftires again{t their intrigues. 
The parliarnent fhewed the moft abject ftbmifhion 
to the royal pleafure : they prefented an addrefs: to 
the king full of thé groffeft flattery : they confirmed 
the act pafled in the preceding reign for maintaining 
the éftablifhed religion: they gave the crown the 
duties arifing from the excife: they paffed a bill, by 
which the taking of défending the folemn league or 
covenant, was declared high treafon: and another for 
fuppreffing houfe or freld conventicles, by whiclr all 
who fhould preach or be prefent at fuch conventicles, 
were to be punifhed with death: and in a vote which 
they called an offer of duty, they profefled their ab- 
Rorrence of all principles and pofitions that tended in 
any wife to derogate ** from the king’s facred, fu- 
preme, fovereign, abfolute authority and power.” 
Thefe pleafing conceffions both in the Englifh and 
Scottifh parliament, feemed to flatter James with an 
pinion that no oppofition would be made to his mea- 
fures, and that he fhould be able to re-eftablith the 
Romifh faith in all his dominions. He foon found 
himfelf fatally miftaken in imagining no commotions' 
would interrupt the tranquillity of his reign. The 
earl of Argyle, who had~ been obliged to fly from 
Scotland on being accufed of having engaged with 
Monmouth and his friends inthe late defign for railing 
a rebellion in Eigland, thought this a fair opportu- 
_ hity for béing revenged upon James, whom he con- 
fidered: as the fole caufe of his difgrace and misfor- 
tunes. He imparted his defign to the duke of Mon- 
mouth, who, as well as himfelf,,was an exile in 
Holland, ‘Monmouth, always beloved by the peo- 
ple, liftened to Argyle, and precipitately engaged in 
an attempt to dethrone his uncle. . They hired a few 
fhips of thé Dutch, and colleted between two and 
three hundred of the Englifh exiles in Flanders, all 


perfons of defperate fortunes, and who had no other | 


profpect of retrieving their affairs, than by bringing 
about a change of government at home. 


whig party in England, provided a fuccefsful land- 
ing both in England and Scotland could be effected. 
_ Fhe plan being concerted, the:two chiefs feparated 
in order tocarry the defign into execution. 
with a handful of troops, but with arms for five 


thoufand men, failed from Holland in the beginning | 


of May, and landed without oppofition in Scotland. 
But he foon found himfelf deceived in the notion of 


being joined by multitudes of his countrymen. About | 
two thoufand men, principally highlanders of his | 


own clan, repaired to his ftandard; but the govern- 
ment, who received advice of his intended _invafion, 
were ready to receive him. He was purfued from 
one poft to another by the royal army, till he was 


abandoned by the greater part of his followers, and. 


taken'prifoner. His execution was not long delayed. 
ftruck off upon a feaffold. 

Nor was Monmouth more fortunate in ‘his enter- 
prize. He landed at Lyme in: Dorfetfhire, on the 
éleventh of June, with about eighty followers, bur 
with arms fora much larger number. Some of his 
officers difperfed themfelyes about the country, in 
order,: if poffible, ‘to engage the people to join him. 
They were fo fuccefsful, that in a fhort {pace of time 
the duke’s little army was increafed to near two thou- 
fand men. Qn his firft landing he publithed a mani- 
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fefto; in which he declared, that the fole intention of - 
his coming was to affert his natural right, and deliver — 


The duke | 
flattered himfelf, indeed, with being joined by the 


Argyle, | 


a 


the nation from the tyranny of the duke of York; 
whom he accufed of being the principal author of 
that dreadful conflagration which laid the capital in 
afhes; of the late popifh plot for affaffinating the 
king; and fubverting the proteftant religion; of the 
murder of the earl of Effex in the Tower; and of 
having actually imprifoned the king his brother. 
He reprefented the duke as being incapable, by his 
religion, of fwaying the fceptre of England, which 
could never hope for peace and fafety while a papift 


| and a tyrant filled the throne. 


Very little effect was produced by this manifefto, 
which abounded moré with invective than found rea- 
foning. Few perfons of any diftinétion joined his 
ftandard; and the pteater part of thofe who didj 
were a rude, undifciplined rabble. On his reaching 
Taunton, his army was increafed to about five thou- 
fand men; but inftead of marching directly to Briftol, 
which was in no condition to refift him, he fpent 
feveral days in making preparations for a fplendid 
proceffion when hé was proclaimed kine, which was 
performed on the eighteenth of June. © This ridicu- 
lous piece of oftentation gave the king time to af- 
femble his forces, which were now in full marck 
againft him, under the command of the duke of 
Albémarle. : oe 

Monmouth now faw his folly, but it was too late. 


A fingle alternative only remained ; he muft either 


5) 


conquer or petifh. A council of war was called 
where it was determined to march and meet the royal 


army, in order to prevent a furprize, which muft. 


have been fatal. The two armies came in fight of 
each other on the fourth of July; and the next 
morning the battle began. Monmouth’s horfe, com- 
manded. by lord Grey, fled at the. firft charge, owing 


‘to the inexperience, cowardice, or tréachery of their 


general. He was himfelf taken prifoner, but rea- 
dily obtained the king’s pardon. The foot’ ftood’ 
firm, and maintained their ground for a confiderable: 
time with great refolution; but being defértéd by 
the horfe, and expofed to a moft dreadful fire from’ 


the artillery of the royal army,’ they at leneth gave 


way, and a moft dreadful carnage enfued. Three 
hundred were killed upon the f{pot, above a thoufand’ 


| in the ’purfuit, and as many taken prifoners. This 


battle was fought on Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater. 


Monmouth himfelf, after ‘ufing every method in’ 
his power to retrieve the fortune of the day, and dif-- 


playing the moft noble efforts of valour, was obliged 
to have recourfe to flight. His affumed fovereignty 
vanifhed like a dream, and all his mighty profpects 
difappeared in an inftaiit. He fled, attended only by 
one fervant, till his horfe dropped under him with 
fatigue. This incident obliged’him to purfue his 
way on foot, till he reached a poor cottage, where he 
changed clothes with the peafant, and continued his 
flight till he was wholly fpent. Reduced to this 
extremity, ‘he laid himfelf down ina ditch, covered 
with fern, Unfortunately for him, a party of the 
king’s forces paffing the next day by the fame cottage, 
one of the officers knew the duke’s clothes, in which’ 


the countryman was dreffed. He was immediately | 


feized ; and, to extricate himfelf from danger, pointed 
out the road the duke had taken; and, after a ftrict 
fearch, he was difcovered in his hiding-place, with: 


his pockets filled with green‘peas, the only food he — 
| | had -eaten fince his deteat. 
He was carried to Edinburgh, where his head was |} 


diately to London, and committed to the Tower. 
Terrified with this dreadful ‘reverfe of fortune, 
Monmouth wrote a very fubmiffive letter to his 
uncle; but he no fooner perceived that his life would 
be faved only on the condition of impeaching his 


| friends, than he rejected the offer with a noble dif- 
James-had a fine opportunity of fignalizing’ — 
-to that» 


dain. 
his clemency, but his heart. was‘a ftranper t 
generous paffion; and Monmouth loft his head upon 


» «* . 
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He was carried imme-. 


a {eaffold, furrounded by multitudes, of fpe€tators, 
who generoufly paid him’ the tribute of their tears. 
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_ He was greatly beloved by the people; and had not 

_indifcretion and the fire of youth precipitated his 
meafures, his attempt might wn 
on the head of his uncle. : 

The victory of Sedgemoor was followed by many 
barbarous executions.- The lord chief-juftice Jefferies; 
the moft inhuman tyrant that ever “filled the feat of 
juftice ; and colonel Kirk, a foldier of fortune) and 
who, by ferving long at Tangier, had contracted, by 
his intercourle with the Moors, a degree of inhumanity 
hardly ever known in a chriftian} were fent into the 
weft, to execute the vengeance of 4 bigotted prince 
on the unhappy perfons who.had joined Monmouth 
in his rebellion. The bare recital of the barbarities 
committed by thefe two inhuman montters, is fufi- 
cient to fill the reader with horror. Numbers were 
executed without any form of trial: Thirty weré 
hangéd at one time, as a diverfion to colonel Kirk 
and his officers while they were at dinner. Onc 
execution was attended with fuch circumftances of 
perfidy, gs well as barbarity; that. its equal cannot; 
perhaps, be found in the hiftory of any other country. 
~ A young maid, frantic with grief, repaired: to the 
colonel, to implore pardon for her brother, She 
threw herfelf.at his feet, atmed with all the charms 
that beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could 
pole beftow. Fired with luit, rathe¢ than foftened 

y love and clemency, ke promifed to grant her re- 
queft, provided fhe, ott her part, would condefcend 
to fatisfy his defires. The ftrugelé was fevere be- 
tween virtue and her affection for her. brother. The 
latter at laft prevailed; fhe fubmttted to the condi- 
tions: but after paffing the night with this inhuman 
ruffian, he fhewed her next morning, from the win- 
dow of the apartment, her brother, the darling ob- 
ject for whom fhe had facrificed -her virtue, hanging 
on a gibbet, which he had privately caufed to be 
erected for his execution. The fhock was too great 
for human nature: fhe loft her fenfes in the dreadful 
confict, and never recovered them miore. 

The chief-juttice Jefferies was equally cruel, and 
demands a feverer reprehenfion, becaufe his office 
fhould have taught him humanity. Mercy was a 


ftranger to his breaft, few efcaped with life that | 


were brought before"him. He gloried in cruelty, 
and boafted, of the mumbers,he had put to death. 


A lady of the anabapsift perfuafion was burnt for | 


extending hér charity to one of the«rebels who had 


implored her affiftance. The wretch fhe had enter- 
tainéd was pardoned for turning eviderice againft her. 


Lady Lifle, thotigh herfelf a loyalift, and her own 
fon a volunteer in the king’s army, was beheaded for 
entertaining a prefbyterian, minifter in Monmouth’s 
party, though he had not been mentioned in the 
proclamation. The jury were melted into pity, and 
thrice refufed to find a verdié& againft her; but at laft 
the menaces of the inhuman Jefferies prevailed ; 
and the lady; who was above eighty years of age} 
fuffered on a feaffold. Father Orleans pretends; 
that James difapproved of thefe cruelties, exprefied 
his indignation, and repaired the injuftice to the ut- 
moft of his power. Butythis is a proof that bigotry 


is capable of facrificing the moft obvious. truths to | 


- the fupport of its party... James was fo far from 
difapproving the cruel proceedings of Jefferies, , that 
he created hima peer at his return, and.rewarded hith 
with the poft of chancellor, 1 aetigl 

__ The parliament were, however, alarmed at the be- 
haviour of the court, James having declared.that he 
had difpenfed with theteft required by.the taw in fa- 


vour of the catholic officers who had ferved him faith- | 


fully, the commons, fhewed. a becoming {pirit, and 
pafled a refolution for enquiring into.the-power which 
the king affumed in difpenfing with the Jaws.. ““1 
hope,” faid one of the members, “ we are Englifhmen, 
arid not to be frighted with a few hard words.” But 
this fhew of refolution was only for a moment ; feat 
prevailed ; they proceeded no farther ; and voted more 

upplies than the king had demanded.‘ The lords, 
- however, were not focalily intimidated, They undéer- 
@ 


‘have fhaken-the crown | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
| 
{ 


\ 


rags: 
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clined : even the bithops themfeives: were ftrongly 
defirous of making the neceffary enquiry. Alarmed 
and.exafperated at meeting with oppolition,where the 
moft unlimived ‘complaifance, was exp ected, James 
immediately prorogued the parliament. He deter- 
mined to carry his point or lofe his crown in the con- 
12 ea eite 8 bead neat enh tic 

Freed from all apprehenfions of the interpofition 
of 


no longer any occafion to difguife his ientiments, of 
fuffer any reftraint in his‘actions.. His arbitrary prin- 
ciples therefore began now to appear too evident to be 
miftaken. The fcabberd of deception was thrown 
away, and the fword of defpotifm appeared naked, 
and furrounded with all its terrors, Siri 
A.D. 1686. The duke of Ormond; lord-lieute- 
nant of Jreland was removed from his poft,  notwith- 
ftanding his long and eminent attachment to the royal 
family. He, was a proteftant, and .that particular 
alone was abundantly fufficient with Jathes to oblite- 
raté 4 whole life of fervices. _ The earl of Tyrconnel; 
a catholie nobleman, was preferred in his room; and. 


the teft act was immediately repealed; . The earl of | 


Murray havine fupplanted the duke of Queenfberry 
as. high-commiffioner. in Scotland; he fummoned a 
parliament, and, in his majefty’s name; recommended 
to their care ahd humanity, the poor catholics in that 
kingdom, for indulgence in the exercife of their reli. 
gion. A bill was accordingly brought in for that 
purpofe ; but it was fo warmly oppoled, that it was 
thought prudent to defer it till a more proper oppor- 
tunity. But James was determined not to be difap- 


pointed: he fent orders to the high-commiffioner to 


prorogue the parliament, ‘and -eltablifhed; by vir- 
tue of his own prerogative, a liberty of confcience. 
through the whole kingdom. . Hardly any but catho- 
lics. were now preferred to places of truft or profit; 
both civil and military, James. faw the increaling 
power, of the papifts with great fatisfaction ; and was 
firmly perfuaded that, by means of their influence, 
he fhould be able to eftablifh both.the Romith religion 
and arbitrary power in every part of his dominions, 

Having fucceeded in Jreland and Scotland, he now 
determined to attempt the more diffictilt part of the 
tafk; the reducing the Englith to fubmit to the yoke 
of defpotiim. He fummoned the judges; and pre- 
vailed upon them to declaré in favour of his difpenf- 
ing power. He did not, however, carry his point with- 
out the utmoft difficulty. Sir Thomas Jones, lord 


-chief-juftice of the common-pleas ; Montague, losd 


chief-baron of the exchequer 5 Sir Robert Charlton; 
one of the judges of the common-pleas ; and baron 
Nevil; abfolutely declared againit the difpenfing pow- 
ér, as totally fubverfive of all the laws of England, 
It was therefore néceffyry’to deprive thefe of their 
potts, and fill them:with others, who were lels con- 
{cientious, and. more fubmiffive to the court. One 
Milton, a profefied catholic; was made a baron of 
the exchequer 3 and the reit, though they profeffed 
the. proteitant religion, were all creatures of the 
miniftry. The people were now fufficiently alarmed ; 
but James, gave himfelf no trouble with regard to 
their apprehenfions : he thought the eftablifiment of 
the Romith religion, an.action worthy of the greatett 
monarch, and that no danger was too great to intimi- 
date him from the attempt. He therefore determined 
to proceed ; and warmly follicited the noblemen who 
were about his perfon to change their religion, and 
embrace thé Romith faith: This ftrange requieft Was 
rejected by many -with the contempt it deferved, 


The ear] of Sunderland was, indeed; meari enough to’ 


purchafe the {miles of royalty at the price of his reli- 
gion, Rochefter, the treafurer, though the king’s 
brother-in-law, refufed his compliarice, and was dif- 
charged from his poft. The treafury was put in- 
to. commiffion; and lord Bellafis; who had been 
long confined inthe tower; on a¢count of the popifh 


plot, was, appointed firft lord of tharboatd, Em- 
boldened’ by the countenance of the fovereign, the 


papilts 


pauanient James, flattered himfelf that he had ° 
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- took the examination which the commons had de. 
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papifts began to exercife their religioh publickly : the 
jefuits opened collegés and feminaries in all the prin- 
cipal towns in’ the kingdom: four popifh bifhops 
were publicly confecrated in the king’s chapel ae 
fent into different parts of England to exercile epiico- 
-pal jurifdiction over thofe of their own communion, 
-Catholic noblemen were made lieutenants of counties, 
and gentlemen of the fame perluafion acted as juftices 
of the peace. 
Alarmed but not intimidated at thefe proceedings 
sof the court, the Englith divines nobly ftood forth, 
in defence of their religion, and oppofed the errors of 
popery with reafons that never were or never could be 
fatistactorily anfwered, Orders were iffued from the 
court, prohibiting the inferior clergy from preaching 
on controverted points of religion. But this order pro- 
duced not the defired effeét; the divines continued 
their laudible efforts ; Tillotfon, Stillingfleet, Ten- 
nifon, Patrick, Sharp, and fome others fhone with 
diftinguifhed luftre on this remarkable occafion. 
Exatperated at this honeft boldnefs of the clergy, 
efpecially at feeing the futility of the reafonings of 
the popith divines expofed, it was determined to ereét 
an eclefiaftical tribunal, where all difputes with re- 
gard to religion were to be finally heard and de- 
termined. A court fimilar to this, together with that 
of the’ Star-chamber, had been abolifhed by att of 
parliament in the reign of Charles I. A claufe was 
alfo added to the bill that demolifhed them,  pro- 
hibiting all courts of a fimilar kind from being erected 
for the future: But James was determined to put all 
laws at defiance.'. The commiffion was iffued, con- 
ftituting Sancroft, archbifhop of Canterbury (who, 
however, refufed to act) Crow, bifhop of. Durham, 
Sprat, bifhop of Rochefter, the earls of Rochefter 
and Sunderland, chanéellor Jefferies, and lord chief- 
juttice Herbert, were appointed commiffioners ; but 
upon Sancroft’s abfolutely refufing to-aét, his name 
was {truck out, and that of the-bifhop of Chefter in- 
ferted in its room, Thefe comiffioners were invefted 
with the fame power with thofe who fat in the former 
high court of high commiffion, andevery branch of 
the eclefiaftical affairs in England, fubject to their ‘ar- 
~bitrary decifions. 


The court was hardly eftablifhed before an oppor- | 


tunity offered for exercifing their judicial authority. 
-Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles, and dean of Norwich, 
had preachedafermon, in which he had inveighed a- 
gainit poperyin the {trongeft manner, and expreffed 
his apprehenfions of the danger that then threatened 


the eftablifhed church.. This fermon had given great 
offence to the court, and the king himfelf. wrote to 


“Compton, bifhop of London, ordering him to fuf- 
pend Sharp from his clerical functior, till he fhould 
give fatistaction for the offence, and his majefty’s 
farther pleafure fhould be known. Compton, on 


receiving this letter, returned’an anfwer to the earl 


of Sunderland, fecretary of ftate, defiting it might 
be communicated to his\ majeity. In’ this letter the 
bifhop: reprefented, that: it was repuenant to all law 
and jultice for him to pafs fentence upon any peffon 
before ‘the: crime of which he was accufed-had been 
/properly laid before him, and the party had liberty 
to anfwer for himfelf. This anfwer, though con- 
formable to the  ftriéteft rules of equity. gave the 
higheit offence. James, inflamed with paffion at 
what he ftiled an infolent dallying with his authority, 
caufed thé bifhop and Sharp to be cited before the 
court of high-commiffion, where the fentence of 
fufpenfion was paffed againft them both. 
A. D.4687. An open. rupture with the church 
of England now feemed to be declared. Father Pe- 
-ters, the king’s confeffor, one of the mioft’ furious 
jefuits of his time, was the perfon whofe counfels 
principally puthed on the king to* the: precipice 
crom which he foon after fell. Ambitious of acar- 
dinal’s hat, and the primacy of England, he propofed 
“the mot violent meafures ; the bigotted mifguided 
-king followed* his advice, and was undone. Every 
perfon . of folid. reafon abroad condemned thefe pre « 
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cipitate meafures ; the cardinals at Rome turned both 


the king and his confeffor into ridicule, declaring that 
they both deferved to be excommunicated as perfons 
who were labouring to deftroy the {mall remains of 
the catholic religion in England. 


James was not fatisfied with thefe impetuous pro- _ 


ceedings, he was determined to fhew his people what 


they muft expect if they prefumed to difpute his 


meafures, or make any oppofition to his will.: He 
caufed a camp to be formed on Hounflow heath, 
confifting of fifteen thoufand men. This large body 
of men he had kept on foot notwithftanding the re-’ 
monftrances of the parliament; and now gave the 
command tothe earl of Feverfham. ~A catholic cha- 
pel was erected in the center of this camp, and mafs 
publicly celebrated every day. James fondly imagined 


that this military force, whofe principal officers were 


Roman catholics devoted to his fervice, would be 
fufficient to enable him to carry into execution every 
meafure he fhould think neceffary to adopt, and put 
the tongue of oppofition to filence. But he fhould 
have reflected, that this army was compofed of En- 
elifhmen, who would be the firft to abandon him, 
whenever they perceived that his real defign was the 
deftruction of the liberty of their country. 

Thefe warlike preparations, together with the ex- 
pedition ufed in fitting out a powerful fleet, inthe 
time of a profound peace, filled the people with the 
moft alarming apprehenfions. Thefe were greatly 
increafed by a report fpread by the king’s enemies, 
that this fleet was intended to a& againft the Dutch ; 


it having been determined by the miniftry to declare. 


war again{t that republic, in order to exclude the 
prince of Orange for everfrom the fucceffion ; becaufe 
by that exclufion only, the eftablifhment of the Rc- 
man catholic religion in England could be’ rendered 
permanent.’ Tt was alfo fufpected, that James, pur- 
fuing the example of his brother, had concluded a 


fecret treaty with Lewis XIV. ‘and adopted that mo- 


narch’s arbitrary plan of government. ‘Thefe fufpi- 
cions which feemed to be well founded, completely 
deprived the king of the affeétions of his people. 
James had fent an ambaffador extraordinary to 
Rome, in order to procure a legate a latere to be fent 
into England. The: pope highly difapproved of the 
violent meafures purfued by the king in order to ob- 
tain the eftablifhment Of a feheme, which required 
the utmoft prudence and caution to effeét. But nei- 


ther the cold reeeption of his ambaffador ‘at Rome, _ 


the inceffant complaints of his own fubje@s, nor even 
the remonftrances ‘of the more fenfible and prudent 
part of his catholic fubjects, who,’ fearful of ‘the 
confequences, intreated him to moderate his zeal, 


could divert the king one moment from his darling= 


purpofe, the eftablifhment of the catholic faith, in 
every partof the kingdom. Deaf to every prudent 
advice, he liftened only to the diétates of his own 
fuperftition, and the inflammatory counfels of father 
Peters. nie nana . 

Finding himfelf defertéd by the ‘church party, 


| James endeavoured to carefS ‘the prefbyterians, and . 


otdered a declaration to be publifhed’ in Scotland, 
fufpending, by virtue 'of his fovereign authority, all 
oaths, tefts, 8c. impofed upon non-conformifts, 
who profeffed the Chriftian’ religion. He allowed 
the moderate prefbyterians to’ meet in their private 


‘houfes only, but forbad, under the fevereft ‘penal- 


ties, all field conventicles, Quakers were alfo tolera- 


ted to meet and perform their worfhip in any place — 


or places appointed for that purpofe. By the fame 
declaration, the catholics were relieved from all a@ts 
of parliament made againft thofe of their profeffion, 

A fimilar declaration was publifhed in England on 
the fourth of April; and the ‘diffenters, perfuaded 
that this indulgence proceeded from a fincere defire of 
giving ‘relief to- tender confciences, prefented him 


with the moft flattering addrefles. Thefe tended to: _ 


convince James, that he fhould meet with no oppo- 


fition in eftablifhing a liberty of confcience in every — 
part of his dominions. Had his-views extended'no 
OF farther 
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J 
‘farther, itis poffible it-might have been effected with-. 
out occafioning any commotion. But James was. 
far from being fatishied with having procuted hig ca- 
tholic fubje&ts the public exercife of their relicion 3) 
he was defirous-of procuring them far greater advati: 
tages. _ The papitts had not hitherto been able to 
procure any preferments in eithér of thé univerfities 
an advantage paffionately defired by the clergy sy 
that community. The king was therefore determined 
to attempt it, and procure them a fhare in the govern- 
ment of the church. An ‘order -was therefore fent. 
from the king and council, to the univerfity,of Cam- 
bridge, ordering them _to admit father Francis, a 
Benedictine monk, to the degree of matter of arts; 
without adminiftering to him the ufual oaths. James 
was perfuaded that no oppofition would be made to 
his command; but he was miftaken. The: univer- 
fity refufed to comply, and petitioned the king to re- 
call his mandate. Exafperated at this refutal, the 
king fufpended the vice-chancellor, reprimanded the 
fenate, and ordered them to fend up to the privy- 
council, copies of their ftatutes. He, however, foon 
perceived that the univerfity were not to be intimi- 
dated, and thought proper to defift from his pur- 
pofe. 
_ He next attempted to influence the univerfity of 
Oxford ; perfuaded, that as that body had been the 
foremoft to eftablifh, by their famous. decree, the 
doctrine of paflive obedience, they would not hefitate 
to put their, principles. in practice.. The prefident- 
fhip of Magdalen college happening to be vacant, 
the king fent his mandate to the vice-prefident and 
fellows, requiring them to elect one Anthony Farmer, 
aman of a very indifferent character, who had_pro- 
mifed to declare himfelf a catholic on his being eleét- 
ed into that office. The college abfolutely refufed to 
comply, as being contrary to ‘their f{tatutes, and 
actually elected Dr. Hough to be their prefident. 
The king was highly offended, and fummioned the 
electors, together with Dr. Hough, before the court 
of high-commiffion, where the vice-prefident was 
fufpended, and the election declared void. But the 
univerfity having proved that Farmer’s charaéter was 
notorioufly bad, the king fent them a fecond man- 
date, commanding them to'elect Dr. Parker, bifhop 
of Oxford, a reputed papift, The. fellows, deter- 
mined to fupport their choice, refufed to obey the 
Fecond mandate: they cited the ftatutes, and the 
eaths they had taken to prove, that they were obliged 
to purfue the method they had done, or be guilty of 
perjury... They proved that Parker was no better 
qualified than’ Farmer, having ‘never been; fellow 
either of Magdalen or New College, and, therefore 
incapable of being elected their prefident. 
~ Incenfed at, their refractory behaviour,, and hoping 
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“Of the deprived fellows fupplied with papifts..- This 
‘action, which was contrary to all’ the laws of jultice, 
“and equity, convinced the people, that the king in- 
_tended to reduce. them to the mof abjegt Mavety. 
~The bittereft reflections, the moft pathetic temon- 
_ ftrances, and the loudeft complaints againft the court, 
Row made the fubject of’ almoft every publication, 
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enriched his kingdom. 
with fuch rigour and feverity, that they were deter- 


founded on a. power 
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But James was determined to proceed, and to thew 
the fovereion contempt with which ‘he’ treated’ every. 


complaint, he gave a folemn audience to the pope’s 


“nuncio. 
, About this time Lewis XIV. revoked the edi& of” 


Nantes, given to the proteftants by Henry, IV. by 
virtue of whicli they had enjoyed the free exercife of ' 
their religion. But the perfecuting fpirit of Lewis 
would no longer fuffer them to enjoy a privilege which’ 
They were now perfecuted 


mined to feek, in a foreign country, that fecurity 


‘they wete fo unjuftly denied in their own. Above 


half a million Gf the ‘moft ufeful and induftrious’ 
fubjects deferted France, carrying with them, befides 
an immenfe fuin of money, ‘thofe arts and manufac- 
tures which had fo greatly tended to augment the 
opulence of that kingdom. Numbers of thefe~ dif- 
treffed proteftants camé over into England, andthe 
pathetic accounts they gave of their fufferings,’ ren- 
dered the name of papift more abhofred than‘ever. 

Senfible that the opinions of the prince and prin- 
cefs. of Orange, who were adored by the people; 
would have great influence in England, James was 
very defirous of knowing their fentiments with regard 
to the revocation of the teft and penal laws. The princé 
had hitherto conducted himfelf with the moft ‘pro’ 
found policy, giving the king every demonftration 
of tefpect and attachment, never interfering’ in thé 
affairs of England ; appearing only to attend to the 
general intereft of Europe. The increafing ambi- 
bition, and haughty deportment of Lewis XIV. had 
alarmed all the neighbouring powers; and his cruel 
behaviour to his proteftant fubjects, reprefented him 


_in the light of an odious perfecutor. Their fuffer- 


ings were commiferated by the powers to whom they 
fled for protection, and infpired them with the glo- 
rious refolution of procuring them redrefs. The 
prince of Orange excited the other courts againft 
France, and by his influence the league of Augfburgh 
was negotiated: While the prince was thus em: 
ployed, the meffengers of James, who were charged 
with a commiffion to procure, if poffible, the prince’s 
approbation of the meafures he was purfuing in Eng? 
land, arrived at the Hague. Aware of the confe+ 
quence of expofing himfelf to the hatred of a people 
whom he might one day govern, he gave James td 
uhderitand, that if on one hand he approved the res 
vocation of penal laws, as atriend to toleration, he 
regarded, on the other; the teft oath, as a neceffary 
means to .preferve the eftablifhed worfhip.; ‘that. an 
exclufion from public offices was not a punifhment; 
and that Holland, though fhe tolerated all feds 
without diftinétion, intrufted ’ thofe offices to fuch 
only.as profeffed the national religion. *Thefe fentic 
ments, were not lone a fecret in England, and gavé 


‘as much joy to thé ‘people‘as mortification to thé 


‘king: . 

A. D. ‘1688. This difcovéry had; howevet, no 
power to deter James from purfuing the meatures 
he had formed. He publithed, on the twenty-fecond 
of April, 4 fecond declaration for liberty of con- 
{cience, ‘couched in nearly the fame terms as the for- 
mer: but he now fubjoined an order, commanding 
the minifters to read it in their churches immediately 
after divine fervice, James was perfuaded that the 
clergy would not‘comply with theroyal mandate; and 
determined, in that ‘cafe, to make them feel the 
weight of power. He was not miftaken ; the fat 
createt part of the clergy. confidered it as‘an infuft 
upon their order, and ‘abfolutely refufed compliance; 
Amiong thefe, feven prelates nobly ftood forth in dé= 


fence of their religion. Lloyd, bifhopof St. Afaph, Kén, 
of Bath and Wells; Turner, of Ely; Lake, of Chichef- 


ter; Whice, of Peterborough; and Trelawny, of Briftol ; 
with Sancroft archbifliop of Canterbury at their head, 
repaited to court, and prefented, on their knees, a 


refpectfal petition to the king; m which they repre- 


fented'to his majefty,” that the declaration being 
which the parliament had often 
6F ee aes +) pronounced 


bi berber $ 
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pronounced illegal, they could not in prudence, 
honour or conf{cience, publifh it in the diocefes over 
- which they prefided. Impatient of controul, and 
diftinguifhed for obftinacys James refented this oppo- 
fition-in a manner unbecoming either a monarch or a 
man. He reprehended them in the moft contume- 
lious language, and told them, that if they had for- 
gotten he was the {upreme head of the church, he 
knew how to make them acknowledge his power. 
. They were foon after fummoned before the council, 
and infulted by the inhuman Jefferies with his ufual 
brutality: He told. them, that unlefs they inftantly 
retraéted their affertions and withdrew their petition, 
he would fend them all to the Tower. They anfwer- 
ed, “ that they fhould fubmit to his majefty’s plea- 
fure, whatever it might be; that their own con- 
{eiences told them, they had done nothing but what 
was agreeable to the laws, and the facred character 
with which they were invefted, and that they de- 
pended upon the king for protection.” A warrant 
was immediately iffued for committing them to the 
Tower. 

‘Determined to proceed to extremities, but aware of the 
confequences that the fight of fomany perfons invefted 
with a facred charaGter being fent as criminals to pri- 
fon, might occafion among the people, the court took 
the precaution of fending them by water. But this 
artifice was in vain. ‘he alarm was fpread, and the 
fhore from Whitehall to the Tower, crowded with 
multitudes of people, who with one voice deplored 
their fate, and intreated their bleffing on their knees. 
Even the foldiers fent to guard them were moved to 
pity, fell on their knees, requefting their benediction, 
and exprefied, in the ftrongeft manner, their detefta- 
of their perfecutors. 

Two days-after the bifhops were fent to the Tower, 
the queen was delivered of a fon, who was baptized 
by the nameof James. . The nation, perfuaded that 
the king would be deterred by no crime to eftablith 
the Romihh religion in England, -difputed the reality 
ef this prince’s birth; and many writers, e¢ven.in our 
times, are not fatisfied of his legitimacy. The king, 
and the whole. catholic party, however, celebrated 
this happy event. with the moft extravagant demon- 
{trations of joy: while the proteftants were affected 
with a melancholy that bordered on defpair. 

_ While the attention of the nation was engaged in 
this gyent, the trial of the bifhops came on in the 
courtof king’s bench. They were attended from 
the Tower by twenty-nine temporal peers, and a pro- 
digious concourfe of gentlemen, followed by multi. 
tudes of people, who waited, with the utmoft anxiety, 
the iffue of a cafe on which they thought the fate 
of both their liberty and religion depended. The 

council for the bifhops defended their caufe with a 
boldnefs of expreffion, and force of reafon,. that did 
honour to their talents, and their love of liberty. 


Two of thejudges, Powell and Holloway, declared | 


themfelves in fayour of the prifoners, and the jury 
brought in their verdict ‘* not guilty.” An unjver- 


{al fhout of joyful acclamation filled the hall. Thofe | 


who were waiting without in the utmoft anxiety 
_¢atched the found, which {pread in a moment, through 
the whole capital, and was: foon, conveyed to the 
remotelt parts of the kingdom. It happened that 
the king had that day. reviewed his army, and was 


jut retired into the general’s tent, when the news of. 


the bifhops acquittal reached the camp; on which the 
-whole army gave a loud fhout, attended with the moft 
extravagant fymptoms of joy. The king enquiring 
‘with, fome degree of aftonifhment, into the caufe, 
Jord Feverfham anfwered, ‘‘ It’ is nothing but the 
‘xcjoicing of the foldiers for the acquittal of the 


bifhops.” ‘* Doyou call that nothing,” réplied the 


‘king, © but fo. much the worfe, for, them.” 

. This proof. of the people’s affection for their reli- 
jon and liberties, had, however, no effe¢h. upon 
ames, : 


which, had already hurried hint to” the brink. jf, the 


:precipice,. It is not perhaps eafy to-find in all the 
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| advice. 


He determined. to purfue the fame .meafures, 
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haps an objeét of compaffion rather than anger. »He 


knew he had only a handful of catholic foldiers that 
could be depended upon ; and that the whole nation: 


befide would defend their religion and liberties to the 
laft. Death only was capable of wrefting them out 


oe 
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annals of hiftory an inftance of fuch infatuation in 4 
man, who, in other refpects, was far from being de- 
ficient either in fenfe or accomplifhments. It is per- 


L 


of their hands. But this had no effect upon the » 


conduét of the king: he purfued his courfe and was 
undone: 4 ats Oi 

_ He was, however; greatly alarmed with regard to. 
the rejoicings made in the army on the acquittal of 
the bifhops, and determined to be fatisfied how far hé 
might depend upon the affiftance of his forces. He 
accordinzly ordered lord Litchfield’s regiment to be 
drawn up, and appeared himfelf at their head. After 
walking for fome time between the ranks, and com- 
mending their appearance, he gave orders that all the 
officers and foldiers who would not contribute to the 
repeal of the teft and penal laws, fhould lay down 
their arms; but his aftonifhment is better conceived 
than expreffed, when he faw the whole regiment, 
captains, and a few popifh foldiers only excépted, 
lay down their mufquets on the ground. He fteod 
{peechlefs for fome minutes, and then with a fullen air 
bid them take up their arms, adding, that for the fu- 
ture he would not do them the honour.or afking their 
__ Nor were the feamen in the royal-navy more 
ready to fecond his defigns. Vice-admiral Strickland 
having ordered thafs to be faid on board his own fhip 


| in the Downs, the failors wete enraged to fuch a de- 


gree, that it was with the utmoft difficulty they were 
reftrained from throwing the priefts overboard. James 
was, however, ftill obftinate: he determined to new 
model both the army and navy. He accordingly fent 
for fix regiments from Ireland, compofed chichy of 
catholics, and fent orders for three regiments ‘te ad- 
vance from Scotland. . : 

. Phere’ was now no ‘myftery in the theaftres 
intended to be purfued by the king, The flimfy 
veil of pretence was withdrawn, and it was evident 
he was determined to make ufe of force, where in- 
fluence was unable to prevail. ‘The chains of flavery 
were forging, and no time was to be loft to prevent 
their being rivetted on a free people. A €lofe union 
was accordingly forméd. between the church and non- 
conformifts in defence of their liberties ; and it was 
determined to invite the prince of Orange into Eng- 


land, as the only perfon capable of faving the nation, - 
which now tottered on the brink of ruin. Hediftens | 


ed to their complaints, and by means of his” agents 
cultivated the ‘favour.of all parties. ‘The, Tories, 
and fuch of ‘the clergy who had _ fupported the per- 
nicious doétrine ‘of non-refiftance, abandoned that 
celtructive tenet, and joined the Whigs. _ Several of 
the nobility and gentry paffing dver,to the continent 


on various pretences, repaired to the Hague, and- 


convinced the prince that the wholé nation was ready 
to join him, and wanted only a leader to head them 
in their noble defign of. reftoring their country to 
hberty. ang ea End 2 ie H. 
William confented to give them all the, affiftance 


in his power, and, made the neceffary preparations, _ 


without imagining he was going to take pofleffion of 
athrone, Though he ated in concert with the con- 


federates at Augfburgh, the fecret was lohg impene- 


trable. The preparations of the Dutch appeared to 
be made againft France, ‘The count @Avaux, more 
quick-fighted than, James, penetrated at laft the bot- 
‘tom of this intrigue, Sar a his mafter of the 
real defign of the armament fitting out with fo much 
fecrecy and expedition, Lewis immediately commu- 
nicated the difcovery to.’ James, and. offered him 2 


{quadron to join his fleet, and even to raife the fiege 


of Philipfburgh, and march his troops into the Low 
Countries, in order to intimidate the Dutch by the 
fear of an.invafion, Carriéd away wit a blind con- 


fidence, James was..deaf to all adyice, and‘ rejected 


- 


the offer of Lewis, “Tam not,” {aid he,, “reduced r 
at o * te a 
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to the condition of ¢ardinal F urftembere: nor obliged. y peared it the head-quarters: and offered the prince'to 


to feek the proteétion of France.” Thee dficious Hl 


affift him to the utmoft of their power. They were 
offers of Lewis had} howevers.theit efea-on the ce 


} recetved with the utmoft politenefs; and were -foon 


\ 


—dith. They were: now perfuaded that “James ‘hat 
figned a fecret treaty with the French monarch; and 
this opinion animated the {fpirit of revolt 

Every thing being fettled at the Hague, the nobi- 
hity and gentry in the intereft of the 


liberties of their country. 
declared their intention ef affifting the Engiifh. The 


electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, the landgrave | 


of Hefle-Caffel, and the whole houfe of Lunenbi teh, 
agreed to affemble all their forces, in order to protect 


the United Provinces during the abfence of the 
ftadtholder.: 


The iWlufion now vanithed when: it was too late. 


The Enetlfh ambaffador at the Hague mformeéd his 
maftcr, that every thing was ready for an embarka- 


tion of the forces; and that thé grand penfioner | 
Fagel openly avowed that the’ armament was intended | 


to invade England. ~-Diftreffed and terrified at the 
news, James’ retracted, and feemed defirous of re- 
forming his meafures. He reftored the friends of 


the teft and penal laws to their places ; he catéffed | 
the perfecuted bifhops; he diffolved the eeclefiattical | 


-€ommiffion ; he reftored the charters of London and 
other cities ; and endeavoured to gain the friéndfhip 
of the Dutch, by promifing’ to enter into fuch alii 
ances as they thought neceflary to the welfare of 
Europe. But his indifcretions, to call his theafures 
by the fofteft name, had rendered the evil incurable ; 


trary principles returnmig’ the moment the danger 
peas Ovebe ss, Giegos Tie 

A manifefto, publifhed by the prince of Orange, 
prepared the way for an invafioh. Copies of this 
paper were fent over into Eneland, and diftribured 
in €very part of the kingdom, In this declaration 


the prince difclaimed, in the moft folemn manner, alt | 


‘thoughts of conqueft, or of difturbing the king in 
the enjoyment’ of hiscrown ; ‘declaring he had no 


fhe laws’ and hbetties of England, and to procure 
the affémbling a free parliainent, which might pro- 
vide for the ‘public liberty, and enquire: into’ the 
proofs of the legitimacy of the prince'of Walks. 
 Soon-after the publication of this manifefto, the 
prince of Orange failed from Holland with a fleet of 
fifty fail of Dutch men‘ of war, and a confiderable 
number of tranfports, attended by many of the Eng- 
lith nobility and gentry. But a violent ftorm foon 
overtook the’ armament, and’ feparated’ the fhips fo 
effeCtually,- that hardly four were feen together. 

_ Fortunately, none of then werd loft, bur forne of 
them’ put into’one port, andfome into another. The 
news of this difafter no* fooner’ reached’ England, 

than‘ James, perfuaded’that the danger ‘was’ over, ret 
pented: of the’ conceflions’ he’ had matleé*to tris’ pro- 
teftant fubjects, recatled’ feveral popular acts, and 
feemed again determined to’ purfue the fame rmeafures 
that had already pufhed him’ to: the very brink of 
ruin, sere 


Fhe! damage was‘ foot’ repaired, and’ the’ forces | 


landed in Torbay onthe fifth of November. ‘The 
_ prince marched immediately to Exeter, where’ he 
continued till the fifteenth before’ he was joined by 
any perfons of condition: the confequences of Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion‘had ftruck the people with terror ; 
and though they were very defirous of fupporting 
their liberties; both civil and rehgious,. they were 
fearful of being the firftrin’ joining the prince, lefta 
defeat fhould’ renew the former’ {cenes of hortor. 
Alarined* at’ this backwardnefs of the’ Englifh, the 
_ prince was’ on the point of re-embarking his fotces, 
when Sir ‘Edward’ Seymour; major Barrington, and 


' feveral other gentlemen of intereft and fortune, ap- 


% 


c ryt Y prince of Orange | 
difperfed themielves tn their different counties, in | 
ordef to'gain the populace over to their pity, and } 
prevail upon them to take up arms in defetice of the jj their fervice to the king + no preparations for op- 
The ftates of Holland |] p 


followed by feveral more of the nobility and gentry. 
The whole kingdom was now in commotion; The 
earl of Devonfhire declared for the prince’in Derby, 
the earl of Danby feized York; lord Delamere took 
up arms in Chefhire, the earl of Bath, governor of 
Plymouth, declared his intentions of deténding the 
religion and liberties of his country. None offered 


pofing the invader were made in any pate of the 
kingdom. Even the army gave fufficient indications 
that they would not'draw their fwords againtt the 
deliverer of theit country, Lord Cornbury, fon ‘to 
the earl of Clarendon, and colonel of 4 regiment of 
dragoons, left the camp; and carried with Kim both 
his own regiment and three others to the prince. 
Churchill, afterwards the famous duke of Matlbo- 


| rough, followed the example of lord Cornbury, and 


deferted his unfortunate matter, 

Convinced by fatal experience, that no depend’ 
ence could be placed on the army, James left the 
camp, and returned to. London, where he was in- 
formed that prince George of Dentitark; his fon in- 
law, and the princefs Anne, his favourite daughter, 
had alfo abandoned him. In this feene of compli- 
cated diitrefs; he cried out, “*Great God; have pity 
onmme; my own children have ‘forfaken mel? He 
affembled alk the proteftant peers thar remained in or 


j near the capital, and defired they would give him 
) their advice in this ‘diftrefsful. fituation. 
| nimoufly declared, that thé only way; in their opi- 
;, nion, to divert the threatening ftorm; wds to fummon 
and had this fudden change Been even admitted as | 
fincere, {till there was the utmoft danger of his arbi- | 


They una- 


a free parliament, and to fend commiffionets to treat 
with the prince of Orange. The king very readily 
embraced the propofal. The lord chancellor was 
ditected to iffue the neceffary writs. All the papitts 


H about the court were removed from their places. Sir 


Edward Hales, lieutenant of the Tower, wa’ dif 
miffed, and Sir Bevil Skelton appointed in his room. 
Father Peters, whofe pérnicious counfels had plunged 


the king into this abyfs of mifery; perceiving the 
| ftorm réady to burft on his devoted head; deferted his 
j, mafter in his diftrefs, -and efcaped into France: 

other defign than'to maintain the proteftant religion, | 


The prince reccived the marquis of Hallifax, the 


earl of Northampton, and lord Godolphin, who 


were fent by the king to negoriaté a treaty, with 
great refpect; and delivered’ to them a paper, con- 
taining certain propofals, the heats of which were, 
that a free parliament fhould be called; that all pa- 
pifts fhould be’ difarmed; and diftharged from alf 
employments’; that all proclamations againft thé 
prince fhould be recalled ; that the command of the 
Tower fhould be given ta the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don; that if the king fhould think proper to refide 
in London during the feflion of parliament, the 
prince fhould alfo’ refide there, with an equal number 
of guards; or that’ both the king and pririce thould 
réfide atan equal diftance from’ London 3; that both 
armies fhould be removed thirty miles from the capi- 
tal, and that no new forcés-fhould be landed in thé 
kingdom’; that Pilbury-fort fhould be put into thé 
hands of the’ city magiftrates; that till the parlia- 
ment met,’ part ef the public -revenue fhould bé 
affigned for the fupport of the prince’s atmy, ahd 
that, inorder to'prevent an invafion from France, 
or other foreign power; Portfmouth fhould: be com: 
mitted tothe care: of fomé perfon equally agreeable 
to the king and the prince. MRP a 
James now ldoked upon his fortunes as defperate, 
He faw himfelf abandoned by his fervants, his friends 
and his children: “He faw the relizion he was fo 
defirous of eftablifHing on the point of being eradi- 
cated; and detérmined to feek protection in a foreign 
country. He, however, diffembléd his fentiments, 
and declared, that the terms were as moderate, or 
even more fo, than he could expeét in the prefent 
fituation’ of his: affairs: © But fearful’ of throwing 
himifelf on’ the mercy of hig *parliatnétity he loft all 
b his 
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his firmnefs; and when every thing wore the afpect 
of an approaching peace and reconciliation, the 
king, after fending away the queen and prince {e- 
cretly to Gravefend, dilappeared himtelf, during the 
night, attended only by Sir Edward Hales, Mr. 
Sheldon, and Mr. Labadie. The king’s departure 
was no fooner known, than the populace affembled, 
pulled down the mafs-houfes, and infulted thofe of 
the foreign ambaffadors, from a perfuafion that the 
Roman catholics had there depofited the principal 
part of their riches. Confcious of the realons he 
had given the nation by his infamous counfels and 
decifions, Jefferies attempted to make his efcape, 
but being difcovered: in a howfe at Wapping, the 
populace feized him; and the lord-mayor was obliged 
to fend him tothe Tower, in order to prevent his 
being torn in pieces. . He did not. long furvive this 
fevere difcipline ; he died foon after in the Tower of 
the bruifes he had received. . 

Feverfham was no fooner informed that his mafter 
had deferted the throne, than he difbanded his forces, 
but without paying their arrears, or taking from 
them their arms. Thus a lawlefs banditti was let 
loofe to plunder the country.. A report was at the 
fame time fpread all over the kingdom, that the 
difbanded Irifh, who ferved in Feverfham’s. army, 
were every where employed in burning towns; and 
that nothing lefs than a general maffacre of the pro- 
teftants was expected. The people were confounded, 
they were feized with an univerfal terror, the capital 
was illuminated, that the enemy might not furprize it 
during the darknefs of the night and every perfon 
was in arms to defend his own houfe again{t the at- 
tempts of a cruel enemy. Next day, however, put 
an end to the confufion: it was known that the re- 
port was totally deftitute of foundation, . and the 
people foon recovered from their furprize. 
~. On the fourteenth of December, the. prince of 
Orangé arrived at Windfor, in order to fettle the 

- affairs of government; it being fuppofed that the 
king had abfolutely refigned the reins of government, 
- and retired to France. , But in the midft of their de- 
liberations, advice arrived, that his majefty had been 
difcovered on board.a fhip at Fevetfham, in. Kent, 
where he was waiting fora wind to carry him over to 
the continent. Before he was known, the populace, 
who miftook him for fome papift of qu:lity attempt- 
ing to make his efcape, treated him with great indig- 
nity, brought him on fhore, and lodged him .in the 
town. The lords. immediately fent the earls of 
Middleton, Aylefbury, Yarmouth, and Feverfham, 
with a party of the guards, to attend his majefty to 
London. Touched with the fight of majefty in 
diltrefs, the people forgot his errors, and received 
him with fhouts and acclamations of joy. - On_his 
arrival, an-expre{fs was difpatched to the prince, to 
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acquaint him with this unexpected event. 

. On the king’s arrival at Whitehall, he again re- 
fumed the reins of government; and an order ef 
council was immediately publifhed for -fuppreffing 


tumults, ahd preventing the demolition of all. kinds’ 


of ftructures, and putting a ftop to outrages of every 
kind. The next day the earl of Feverfham was fent 
by his majefty to the prince, inviting him to take up 
his refidence in St, James’s palace, ‘attended with any 
number of guards he thought proper, inorder to open 


the conferences for fettling the government of the . 


kingdom, and redreffing the grievances complained 
of by the people. But the prince, inftead of return- 
ing any anfwer to this meffage, retained the earl. of 
teverfham. prifoner. . The Dutch euards, were de- 
tached to take poffeffion of Whitehall, and the lords 
Flallifax, Shrewfbury, and Delamere, were fent about 
midnight by. the’prince, requefting the king to re. 
move early the next morning to Ham, a feat belong- 
ing to the’dutchels of Lauderdale, 

James had now loft all remains of fpirit and refo- 
lution, He patiently fubmitted to this ignominious 
treatment, and only defired that he might remove to 
Rochefter, inftead- of Ham, . His requeft was very 
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readily granted; -buthe continued only a few days in 
that city; embarking privately, on the twenty- 


fourth of December, on board a fhip in the river; 
‘and, after a fhort paflage, was landed fafely at 


Ambleteufe, in Picardy. He was received by Lewis 
with more than royal magnificence, and every method 
made ufe of. to foothe his care. 


James left a paper behind him, containing his rea= 


fons for withdrawing a fecond time. *“* The world 
“¢ (faid he). cannot wonder at my conduét, after the 
“* prince of Orange had confined the earl of Fever- 
“* fham, who was fent to treat, with him in a friendly 
“¢ manner; and commanding his own guards to take 
“¢ poffeffion of Whitehall ateleven at night, without 
“* giving the leaft intimation of ; 
“* fending me an order at midnight to be gone.» After. 
** this, I had little to hope from one who had invaded. 
my kingdom, and called the legitimacy .of my fon. 
“ in queftion. - 1 appeal to all who know me, even 


“* to the prince himfelf, whether they could believe’ 


me guilty of fo unnatural a. villany?. I was born 
free ; I defire to remain fo; and have, for that rea- 
“¢ fon, withdrawn myfelf again, but fo as to be within 
“¢ call whenever the eyes of the nation fliall be open. 
** to {ce how they have been abufed and impofed 
upon by the fpecious pretences. of religion and 
“* property.” i 
This may be confidered.as the laft a& of James in 
England; and that a final period was now put to his, 
reign, which might have been as happy as that of any, 
of his predeceffors, had not his miftaken notions of 
prerogative, his exceffive bigotry to, the religion of 
Rome, and an inflexible feverity of temper, hurried 
him into meafures which rendered his government 
intolerable to.a free and generous people, who could. 
no longer fubmit to a prince whom they faw alto= 
gether guided by the violent counfels of a popith, 
Jefuitical fation, and blindly adopting their. flavith, 
fuperftition. Pare ae sh 


James having thus deferted his kingdom, it, be~ © 


came neceffary to appoint fome, perfon ta hadd. the 
reins of government, and prevent that anarchy and 
confufion that muft enfue when. there ‘is, no. vifible. 
authority to carry the laws into execution..;.The 
prince. or Orange, too politic to feize the.crown, toa 
much a friend to freedom.to expofe himfelf to. the 


reproach of tyranny; at the fame time, depending . 


on the favour of the people, who looked, upon him 
as their deliverer, left the fettlement of the govern- 
ment entirely.to the Jaws. A parliament, under, the 
name of a Convention, was fummoned; and the com- 


mons foon refolved, that James II. haying attempted - 


to’overturn the conftitution of the kingdom, by 
breaking the original contraét between the king and 
people; having violated the fundamental-daws, .by 
the advice of Jefuits, and other pernicious. \perfons, 
had abdicated the government and vacated the throne, 
But this refolution met with great oppofition.in .the 
upper houfe, where the, Tories, though they had 
greatly relaxed their tenets with regard to thé royal 


_ prerogative, difplayed all their abilities. It was firft 


debated, whether any national contract ever actually 


-exifted between the king and people, and the queftion 


-was carried iti the affirmative by a majority of feven 
voices.» The next queftion was, Whether James had 
broken this contract, and this was alfo carried in the 
afarmative, The laft queftion was, Whether James 
had vacated the threne, and. this paffedyin the negae 
tive. -So unexpected a decifion produced a memo-. 
rable conference between the two houfes; the refult 
of which was,zthat king James had abdicated .the 
government, and: the throne was thereby become 
Vacant, - | 

A.D. 1689. | 
king continued in Frante, where,both he and his 
family were royally entertained by Lewis XIV... Bur 
the behaviour of James rendered him contemptible 


| in the eyes of all Eutope. His fole. companions 
| were the Jefuits: he vifired. them. at their .colleges 


told them he was one of their fraternity, and, as fuch, 
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his defign; and even. 


al 


requefted 


ae 
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: During abefe debates, the fugitive. 
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reguctied their, prayers, This weaknefs-of mind in|), when the clerk-of the crown read, in the names of, 
|) the lords {piricual and temporal, and thé commons. - 
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His liberality had hardly any bounds, and he made 
great preparations for re-eftablifhing him on the throne 
He had fo meanly deferted. Rouled from his lethargy 
by this generous and {pirited conduét of his old friend 
and ally, James endeavoured. to prevent the confe- 
quences of his imprudent retreat, and, if poffible, 
recall his fubjects to a fenfe. of their duty. He ac- 
cordingly wrote two letters to, the houle of convention, 
nearly of the fame 1mport with that he had left behind 
him at Rochefter, only adding a promife.on the word 
of aking, that he would, ‘on his return to England, 
fummon a free parliament, and fettle the government 
according to. their decifions : requiring, in the mean 
time, their advice with regard to the manner of his 
returning to his kingdom. He-concluded with affur- 
ing them that he would pafs an act of oblivion to all 
his fubjects who had forteited: their. allegiance, fome 
few only. excepted, Thefeletters, though prefented to 
both houfes of convention were fent back unopened. 
The offers. of James being difregarded, the next 
queftion was, who fhould fill the vacant throne. 
Some were for a regent, others for a king. To 
change the right of fucceffion appeared, to the former, 
a breach of the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; 
to appoint a regent who fhould govern with a preca- 
rious authority, was, in the opinion of the. latter, 
-nothing lefs than opening a door to confufion and 
difcord. While this queftion was depending; the 
prince of Orange fummoned feverak of the peers, 
and told them, ‘* that he meant not to interfere in 
the deliberations of the convention ; and that it refted 
€éntirely with that body to fix upon the moft advanta- 
geous fyftem of government; but he thought himfelf 
bound to inform them, that if they fixed upon a re- 
- gency he would not accept of a title of which he faw 
the inconveniences ; that if they gave the crown to 
the princefs, his fpoufe, with whofe merit he was 
well acquainted, he fhould, for his own part, prefer 
4 private condition to’ that of a crown, which would 
depend upon the life of another ; that, on either of 
thefe fuppofitions, it would be impoffible for him to 
fecond their refolutions; and that a precarious dignity 


could riot induce him to abandon thofe important ob- 


jects which would foon call him back to the continent.” 

-The princefs Mary, devoted to her hufband, en- 
tered into his views, as well as the princefs Anne her 
fifter. The former declared, *¢ that being the prince’s 


wife fhe would never accept of any. honour, but in’ 


conjunétion with her hufband; and fhould take it 
very unkindly in any one, who fhould endeavour to 
feperate their intere(ts, : 


Thefe refolutions put af end to all debates in the” 


convention, and the two hotifes agreed that the prince 
and princefs of Orange fhould reign jointly as king 
and queen of England’; but-thac the adminiftration 
fhould be-velted in the prince alones and. ‘that the 
princefs Anne fhould fucceed after their death. This 
refolution was not, however, carried without a very 
confiderable oppofition. Echard ways the majority 
was only twenty; the numbers being Yixty-five again{t 
forty-five. | ET 
The princefs Of Orarpt,.“to‘wham an_exprefs had 
been fent on that occafion, arrived in London from 
‘Holland on the twelfth of February ; and the next 
day, the ptince and princtfs being feated in two large 
_ chairs in the banqueting-houfe at Whitehall, both 
houfes of convention waited upon them in a body, 
gore hag. tO 


oui 


6 


affembled at Weftmintter, the following ‘* declaration 
}| of their rights,” which they faid, had been violated, 
| by king James. 


‘¢ ¢, That the pretended power of difpenfing laws, 
or the execution of laws by regal authority, with, 
out conlent of parliament, 1s illegal: 
‘< 9. That the pretended power of difpenfing with 
laws, or the execution of laws, by legal authority, 
as it hath been affumed and exerciled of late, 1s 
illegal, ; 


“© 3. That the commiffion for, erecting. the court, 


6c 


of cothmiffioners for eclefiaftical caufes, and all 


_other commiffions-and courts of like natures, are 
illegal and pernicious. 
‘¢ 4, That the levying of money for the ufe of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, without grant 
of parliament for longer time; or in any other mah- 
ner than the fame is, or fhall be granted, is ille- 
gal... : 
“© .¢. That it is the right of the fubjects to petition 
the king; and all commitments and profecutions 
for fuch petitioning 1s illegal. ea 
“¢ 6, That the raifing or keeping a ftanding army 
w.thin the kingdom in time of peace, unlefs it be 
with the confent of the parliament, is againft 
“law, 
“>, That the fubjeéts being poteftants may have 
arms for their defence, fuitable to their condition, 
“and as allowed by law. 
“© 8, That elections of members of parliament 
‘*€ ought to be free. 
‘© 9. That the freedom of fpeech, or Ceébates and 
proceedings in parliament ought not to be impeach- 
ed or queftioned in any court or place, out of par- 
‘¢ liament: “ 
“© yo. That éxceffive bail ought not to be required; 
nor exceffive fines impofed, nor crtiel nor unufual 
punifh ments inflicted. 
‘yy, That jurors ought to be duly impaneled and 
returned; and jurors which pafs verdicts on men 
* for high-treafon, ought to be frecholders. . 
‘19, That, all grants and promifes of fines and 
forfeitures of particular perfons before conviction 
*¢ are illegal and void. 
“© 73. And that, for redrefs of all grievances, and 
“¢ for the amending, ftrengthening, and preferving 
“* of the laws, parliaments ought to be held fre- 
¢ quentlys?: |. ek 
* And they do claim, demand, and infift upon, all 
‘ and fingular the premifes as their undoubted rights 
* and liberties; and no declarations, judgments, 
« doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice of the 
people; in any.of the faid premifes, ought in any- 
‘ wife to bé drawn hereafter into confequence or ex- 
6c ample.” j .. 
Such were the rights and liberties demanded by 
the convention, andthe declaration in which they 
were contained, concluded in the following manner. 
‘*« Having therefore an entiré confidence that his 


. hiohnefs the prince of Orange will perfect the de- 


“ liverance fo far advanced by him, and will ftill 
‘ preferve them from the volation of their rights 
© which they have here dfferted, and from all other 
‘© attempts upon their religion, rights, and liberties; 
é the lords fpiritual and temporal, and commons af- 
“ fembled at Weftmintter, do refolve, That William 
‘© and Mary prince and princefs of Orange, be, and 
“¢ be declared, king and queen of England, France 
“© and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belong- 
“ ing, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
“© faid kingdoms and dominions to them the faid 
* prince and princefs during their lives and the life 
<¢ of the furvivor of them, and that thefole and full 
“ exercife of the royal power be only in, and execu- 
“ ted by, the faid prince of Orange, in the names 
«of the faid prince and princefs, during their joint 
“ lives ; and after their deceafe the faid crown and 
« royal dignity of the faid kingdom and dominions 
: 6K . * tg 
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8 Belong td Hhehéits of the body 6f the faid’ prih® 


Cass and, in défatilt Of flich iffue, to the ‘prin- 
¢ 


wv Ps 


and ia defaule of fich iffue to'the heirs of the faid 
prince of Orange.” oS ae 

“Ass foon as the fedding of this declaratiopt was 
finiftfeds the marquis of Halifax, ‘as fpeaker of ‘the 


houfe of lords, made 4 folémn tender of the’ crown 


tb tHe highhefiés, if the name of the peers’ and. 


comnions of Eigland) ’ The offer was accepted ‘in 


the politeft and moft obliging manner ‘by ther high-, 
nefles ; and they were. the fame day proclaimed! ‘by 


ye Hane of William'and Mary, king and queen of 

Aoki fim hd bats he 
~‘Inftead of the oaths ‘of allegiance and fupremacy, 
fupprefied by the declaration, néw oaths in’ the “fol- 


lowing forms were fabftitured!. “* 1 fincerely pro- “| 
mife and fweat chat I will be faithful to their majefties 


King William and Queen Mary: So help me God. 


~ *" Tfwear that from the bottom of my heart I ab- | 


hor, as impious and heretical, that damnable “doc- 
trine and pofition, that princes excommunicated, or 
deprived by the pope, or any authority of the: fee of 
Rome, may be depofed or murdered by their fubjects, 
or any other perfon whatever ; and I declare that no 
prince, no perfon, no prelate, ftate or potentate hath, 
or ought to have,any jurifdiction, power, fuperiority,. 
pre-eminence, authority, ecclefiaftical or {piritual, 
within:this realm, So'help'me God.” 2. 
Before we leave this remarkable period, it will be 
neceflary to review the ftate of the Englifh military 
and commercial eftablifhments, and° the imptove- 
ments made in the,arts and fciences fince the reftora- 
tion of monarchy. ' 
~The militia of England during the reign of the 
two-laft princes, had been greatly negleéted ; a ftand- 
ing army being thought better adapted to’ promote 
the fifety’ of the nation, when the princes on the 
continent kept {uch large bodies of troops in, pay : 
But the navy was greatly improved. ' In 1660, when 
Charles was reftored tothe throne of his ancettors, 


he found the navy reduced to the low condition of | 


fixty-three fhips. In 1678, it confifted of eighty- 
three. At the revolution the number of fhips 
amounted to one’ hundred and feventy-three ; and 
forty thoufand failors were neceffary for manning the 
the whole. James, when duke of York, invented 
the fignals ftill ufed at fea. 
~~ During this period, which confifted of no’ more 
than twenty-eight years, the number of merchant 
fhips were more than double what they were at the 
death of Cromwell ; anevident proof of the increafe 
of the Englifh trade. The art of navigation was 
very favourable to commerce, and produced the in- 
tended effet in every quarter of the globe. The 
colonies in America were confiderably improved, and 
the produce of the new world added luftre to the 
old. . 
In the firft year of the reign of Charles II. Sir 
Thomas Modyford, an eminent planter in the ifland 
ot Barbadées, having acquired a prodigious fortune, 
removed to Jamaica, where he inftruted the young 
Englifh planters in the cultivation of the fugar cane, 
for which eminent fervice, and others of a fimilar 
nature, he was appointed governor of the ifland, 
And in the fame year an act paffed in favour of the 
Flemings eftablifhed at Colchefter, who firft brought 
into ingland the manufacture of baize. 
Inthe year 1661, Charles IT. granted a new exclu- 
five charter to the Eaft India company, by the old 
name of the governor and company of merchants 
trading to the aft Indies. 
_ About the fame time, the worfted manufaure 
eftablifhed at Norwich, and other places in Norfolk, 


was prodigioufly increafed, and the filk manufaéture | 


‘in London was arrived to that height, that it found 


employment for above forty thoufand men, women, 


and children. 
In 1668 Charles If. granted the town, port, and 


iland of Bombay in-the Raft Indies, in full property | 


a 

HiistOoRY OF ENGLAND. 
||) for everto the Bat India company, to hold iin free" 
“céfs Anne of Defmark; and the‘heirs of her bodys” 
| LOngone Rit. Sonate eet fs ate ea Aa 

The gerietal’ balance ‘of ‘trade’ in thé yeah” 1668," 
| was ereatly againft the Englifh, the exports being lefs- 
| than the imports by. no Tefs afm than two'niillions,} - 


| bay company was eftablifhed. ”” 


_emmnent quaker, 


common focc4ge of the fimperial crown of Engla d, 


| under an annudl rent of ten pounds, to be paid yearly 


on the thirtieth of September at the cultdm-houfe in’ 


one hundred thirty-two thoufand eight ‘huhdred ‘and. 
fixty-four pounds, eighteen fhillings, “This amazing’ 


lofs was chiefly owing to our having an unlimited’ 
-intercourfe with France; a trade ‘which was after-_ 


wards prohibited. Baio WAM ghar eed a 
In'the year 1670, the wear of muflins was firft in—- 


* 


ae 


troduced’ from India ; before that time. “cambrics,? 


Silefia lawns, ‘and other linens ftom France and Ger-, 
many, fupplied its place.’ ‘Thefe'linens“were"receiyed 
if return for our woolleh manufactures of cifferent. 
{pecies, which were at this tithe exported. thither “in 
very large quantities. ‘The fame’ year the Fludfon’s. 

About the year 1676, the printing of callicoes: 
was firft eftablifhed in London and about the fame 
time the weaver’s loom engine was introduced frony 


| Holland, ‘The fame year one hundred and two.fhips 


were employed in the cod fifhery at Newfoundland ; 


| and the total value of the fith and oil was computed 


at three hundred, eighty-fix'thoufand four hundred 
pounds. ‘CE be Bs 1 

In the year 1680 the colony of Penfylvania in 
North America was eftablifhed by William Penn, an, 
He propofed to make it a retreat 
for the people of his own perfuafion, who’ met with 
great difturbance here on account of their réligious 
tenets. Numbers went. over with him, and were 
foon joined by many more from various parts of Eng- 
land and Treland. At his firft arrival in that country 
he found many Englifh families, and a confiderable. 
number of Dutch and Swedes. Thefe all readily 
fubmitted to his wife and excellent regulations, 
which, together with his gentle and generous beha- 
viour, foon endeared him to the planters, and ex-' 
tended his fame to fuch remote places, that vaft num-. 
bers of people flocked from all’ parts of Europe. to 
people his new colony of Penfylvania. It is now one 
of the mof flourifhing countries in America.- 

The Turkey company was at this time in a. very 
flourifhing condition; they exported great quantities 
of our woollen manufaétures, and other Enelifh: 


commodities, to the great. advantage of this coun- . 


try. ‘Their exports about the year 1681, amounted 
to near half a million fterling ; in return for which 
they brought home raw filks, grogram, yarns, galls 
and other drugs, cotton, &c. The greater part of 
which being manufaétured here, attorded bread to 
great numbers of poor families. x 2, 

‘The year 1685 was famous for the revocation. of 
the edict of Nantes by Lewis XIV. This revolu-_ 
tion, though infinitely diftrefsful to many thoufands of 
individuals in France, proved of the utmoft advan- 
tage to all the proteftant countries in Europe, efj pe- 
cially to England; where many thoufands of thofe 
uthappy French manufaCturers, particularly in the 
filk branch, fettled in Spitalfields; while a vaft. 


number of other artifts helped to fill the fuburbs of — 


Soho and St, Giles’s. It was computed that near fixty 
thoufand of thefe refugee families retired hither, to’ 
the great improvement of our arts and manufaétures,- 
and the introduction of new ones. And if we fup- 
pofe that thefe fifty thoufand. families brought one 
with another fixty pounds in money and effets, they 
muft have added near three imillions fterling to the 
riches of the nation. wa 

The fciences made great improvement during this 
period. In 1660 Charles {II. eftablithed,. by letters: 


patent, the Royal Society of London, fo famous fOr Aan 


its tranfactions and the learning of its members. But 


this patent was all Charles contributed. to the ad- 


oa 
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vancement of the fciences, They indeed ftryck deep’ 
root, and: attracted: the admiration’ of all Euro 


. but > 
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fophy, ought 


- 


but ir wabirrot owing torthebounty:of-thieleing: or || Enoland: during ithis.period, though the nation 


‘the encourageméno> of thew prean: and: thei wkalthy. | 
famoligithesphthslophers chav flownifhied an ;thas;périod | 
we can Boititpiamonga exdat vaitictyof, ochers, «of va! 
Boyle, a Locke, and-ailwewtors sry fo fodaid | 


“Vi Boytetvenawad born the Time yedn thereat ehan- 


leetori Bacon died)! feeméiitd/have inherjted:nhi€ pené |} 


trating2eenius: of that: alloftriéas: iphilofophey.ji We | 


areatalots which toadmire moftihis extenfivel lnow- | 


ledgecot his exalved piety:! “Thele>¢xcelencies:kept 
pace with reach: other :o-bub-the!formernewedi tendered | 
hintvainpidp!the lattereithufiaftical. »Heiwas him- 
felf the chriftian virtuofo he fo well defcribed, .oHe | 
particularly applied himfelf to chermitry , and made 
fuch difcoveries in that branch of fcience as would 
hardly be credited by a lefs authority than his own. 
He greatly improved the air-pump, invented by Otto 
Guericke,~by which hewas enabled-to-make -a great 
variety of new and various experiments on the air and 
other bodies. Hence he was enabled to write a trea-" 
tife on the weight and {pring of the air; a work 
which acquired him the greatsreputation he fo well 
deferved. He was a flrenueus-fupporter of the me- 
chanical philofophy, recommended sby the great 
Bacon, and carried to fuch an amazing degree of per- 
fection-by himfelf and his iHuftrious affociates: 
In Sir [aac Newton this ifland may boatft of hav- 

ing produced the createft and moft penetrating genius 


the world éver faw) This prodigious man was fatis-_|)) 


fied it was time to banifh ftfom natural philofophy 
all vague hypotheles and conjectures ; or, atleaft, to 
lay no ftrefs upon them, and that this {cience fhould 
be entirely fubje@ed to experiment, and geometry. 
Tt was perhaps with this view that he began by .in- 
venting the doctrine of fluxions and infinite feries, 
whole ufe in geometry is yery evtenfive; but of fill 
ereater advyntage in, determining the complicated 
effects obferved in, nature, where every thing feems 
to be performed by f{pecies of infinite , progrefiions, | 
He difcovered the force that retains, the planets in 
their orbits ; he fhewed ust once how to diftinguifh 
the caufes, of their. morions, and to calculate them 
with.an exactnels thas could, hardly have. been ex. 
pected from the joint labour of ages. His immortal 
Principia appeared. during the Mort reign of James 
Ul. a work that at once aftonifhed the world, and 
occafioned the greateft revolution in the fcience of 
philofopy ever known before, It affords an illuftrious 
proof of the vaft power of the humin mind: it 
being the higheft inftance that. ever. was, and, pro- 
bably, ever will be given, of the. exertion of that 
faculty... Heformed a fy{tem of optics entirely new, 
and fhewed mankind the nature of the rays of light 
by decompounding them. He. merits our higheft 
acknowledgements for the infinite number of difco- 
veries-with which he. has enriched philofophy, and 
for his caution in keeping that {cience within. proper 
bounds : the firft caufes of the phenomena of nature 
always were, and ever will be a fecret to mankind. 
Locke attempted the metaphyfical parts.of Icience, 
which Newton negletted,, or at leait never publifhed 
his thoughts on that fubjeét.. Metaphyfics may be 
faid to have been'invented by Locke, as philofophy 
was by Newton, He rightly judged that the abftrac- 
tions and ridiculous queftions which had till then been 
debated, and falfely {uppofed the fubftance of philo- 
entirely to be rejected, Accordingly on 
examination he found, that thefe abftractions,; and 
the abufe of words were the primary fource of all our 
errors. In order to difcover the nature of the foul, 
its ideas and affections, he declined the ftudy of 
books, as they would only have been productive of 
errors ; he entered deep into himfelf, and after con- 
templating and furveying what he experienced, pub- 
lifhed, in the reign of James IJ: his “ Effay on 
Human Pr adchenineg” which he prefented to man- 
kind as a mirrof in which they might view themfelves. 
He reduced the fcience to what it really 1s, The ex- 
perimental philofophy of the foul. Heine 
__ Polite literature did not make the fame progrefs in 


v 


® 


himfelf unpolluted by that inundation 


‘abotinded; with men, of great ,eenius, and abilities. 


Sbbeir produttions -felh fer thors of that correctnels 
and delicacy, we fo mich admire:in, the,ancients,. Moft 
of; thewriters. of 2this. age remain monuments of 
genivis perverted-by indecengy, and bad tate ; the im, 
meafurable licentioufnels indulged an the court..of 
Charles IL. was,imoreldefiructive, of police, learning, 
than; the fanatical enthufafm that prevailed. during 
the;commonwealth. 1 ipds Io besttarlta ite 
bo! Dryden was the.great reformer, of Englith, yerfif 
Cation} and a ftriking inftance how.far,a great genius 
cani be perverted; by, the bad tafte, and: licentioufnels 
of the age. The unhappy effects of his penury and 
dependence tended greatly. to enervate his perfor- 
mances, ‘He was not at liberty to purfue his own 
inclination, but frequently obliged to proftitute his 


f 


pen to-fuch perfons-andthings, as-a-man-of his genius 


and talents mutt have defpifed. He failed in moft of 
his dramatic writings 5 the prefaces, prologues and 
epilogues, are generally more valuable than the pieces 
to which they, are affixed. ‘Theré was a native fire 
in this poet which poverty could not damp, nor old 
age itfelf extinguifh. He was ftill improving as a 
writer, while he was declining as aman; and was far 


) advanced in'years when he wrote his ‘* Alexander’s 


Feaft,” which ftands confeffedly at the head of lyric 
poems, and is written in the true {pirit of the ancients. 
His Abfolem on Achitophel contributed ta the tri- 
umph of the Tories over the Whigs towards the end 
of Charles’s reign; and is one of the beft performances 
of this celebrated writer, 7 ite ae, 
~ Few poets éver touched the paffions ‘with a more 
mafterly hand than Otway. He was acquainted with 
all the avenues to the Human heaft; and at once knew 
and felt all its emotions.’ He could’ roufe ‘us into 
ragé, or melt us into tendernefs. His language 1s 
the language of nature, and therefore thé fimpleft 
imaginable. Hence his tragedies were received with 
filent tears rather than loud burfts of applaufe. 

Butler ftands unrivalled in burlefque poetry. His. 
Hudibras is a remarkable inftance of the force of 
human genius, It abounds with uncommon learn- 
ing, new rhymes, and original thoughts. Its images 
are truly and naturally ridiculous: we are nevet 
thocked with exceffive diftortions and grimace ; nor 
is human nature degraded into monkeys. It abounds 
with ftrokes of temporary fatire there are alfo fome 
charaéters and allufions which cannot be difcovered 
at this diftance of time. F 

But notwithftanding all the merit of Dryden, 
Otway; and Butler, the court fuffered them to hve 
in poverty, and die in diftrefs: Charles with more 


| wit and knowledge, perhaps, than Lewis XIV. knew 
| not fo well how to immortalize himfelf by rewarding 


genius, Thisis more furprizing in’ Butler than in 
any other, as the royal caute derived very fingular 


| advantages from his poem, which difplayed the fana- 


ticifm and falfe pretences of the parliamentary party, 
in the moft ridiculous pint of light. 

Wicherly was a carelefs and negligent writer. His. 
comedies are conformable to his perfonal character; 
which confifted of a large fhare of wit, more liberti- 
nitm, and very little virtue. Thefe acquifitions were 
indeed confidered in the reign of Charles II. as the 
firft qualifications of a fine gentleman, and the ftrong- 
eft recommendations to the favour of the court. 
lis “ Plain Dealer,” and his “ Country Wife,” are 
efteemed the beft of his productions. The character 
of the widow Blackacre in the former, is truly ori- 
ginal, and the mafter-piece of Wicherly. . '* 

The dukeof. Buckingham, the earls of Mulgrave; 
Dorfet, and Rofcommon, wrote in a good tafte; but 
their pieces are either feeble or carelefs. They, how- 
ever, tended greatly to reform the licentious manner 
of writing fo generally practifed in this age of plea- 
fure and diffipation. ry 

But among all the writers of this period, . Sir Wils 
liam Temple was; perhaps; the only one, who kept 

of vice and 
licentioufnefs 


\ 
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licentioufnefs which overwhelmed the nation: » He 
was truly an honour to his country. To the gift. of 
genius and the acquifition of philofophy, he added 
‘What was then fo uncommon, the merit of refpecting 
morality, and the laws. He was as much above the 
common level of politicians; as he was above the 
common herd of authors. 
Among a great number of phyficians that fourifh- 
ed‘ ‘in this reign, Dr. Thomas Sydenham is juftly 
placed at the head of that profeffion. He was a\per- 


fon of great penetration and experience, and added | 


confiderable improvements to the healing art. » He 
dared to deviate from the common practice, where 
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nature and reafon pointéd:dut a better method ;\ and 
was ‘the firft that introduced a cool: regimen in. the 
fmall pox’;a difcoyery which has been {ince followed 
with amazing fuccefs:, His works are. ftill in, the 
higheft efteem with the faculty. Shot syalyog 
Befides Sydenham; Willis; Sit George Ent, Glif- 
fon, Plunket, and Sir William: Petty. made feveral 
ufeful difcoveries in phyfic, anatomy) and-botany, 
Such was the ftate of commerce and learning at 


PHL IO, 


| this remarkable period of hiftory, when the liberties 


of Englifhmen, which had been fo often. invaded by 
former princes, were eftablifhed on ai folid. founda- 
tion, ' 
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From the Revolution to the Acceffion of George I, 


WILLIAM III. and MARY IL. King and Queen of England. 


T was highly confiftent with the genius 
ie | and fpirit of the Englifh to place the 
<—o friend of liberty on the throne; efpe- 


cially as they did not ftrip the crown _of any of its 
jutt prerogatives, when they prefented it to the prince 
of Orange. The power of {ummoning, proroguing, 
and diffolving parliaments, of chufing members of 
the privy council, and of making war and peace, 
was {till invefted inthe king. William on his. part 
was extremely defirous.of giving no offence to the 
Englith in his exercife of the royal authority. His 
council was compoted of perfons who had always been 
the friends of liberty, and could therefore give no 
offence to thofe Who were true lovers of their country. 
There was, however, a party in the nation. who 
beheld the exaltation of the prince of Orange in a 
very different light, and could by no means be pre- 
vailed upon to approve of the revolution. The 
papifts made indeed the bulk, but not the whole of 
this party. The former had very fufficient reafons to 
difapprove of the new fettlement; but they were 
joined by a confiderable number of proteftants, who, 
either from the ftrong impreffions they had received 
from the late doétrine of paffive obedience and non- 
refiftance, could not think it lawful to refit James, 
or from their being perfuaded that the hereditary 
right of the crown was indefeafible, joined the catho- 
lics. _ The laft abfolutely refufed to take the oaths to 
the pretent government, and were thence ftiled non- 
jurors. Thefe parties difturbed the operations of the 
miniftry during this whole reign, and prevented the 
people from reaping all the advantages they might 
otherwile have obtained from the revolution. 
Before any of the, principal acts of government 
could be performed, it was neceffary to affemble a 
paluamnent or give that title to the convention. The 
atter was chofen as the eafieft and moft expeditious 
method. Accordingly William, on the twenty-third 
of February, gave the royal affent to a bill to 
“* remove and prevent all queftions and difputes con- 
cerning the affembling and fetting of this prefent 
parliament.” By this a& the convention, which had 


iettled the crown on the prince and princefs of. 


Orange, was changed into a parliament. This bill 
being paffed, the king repaired to the houfe of lords, 
and delivered a fpeech from the throne, wherein he 
thanked them for the great confidence they had 
repofed in him by intrufting him with the Englifh 
{ceptre, and aflured them it fhould be his Audy to 


preferve the good opinion they hdd Conceived of hig 


integrity. He laid before thém the critical fituation 
of affairs in Europe, particularly in thefe kingdoms, 
and concluded with an earneft requeit; that they 
would concur in the moft effetual meafures. to pre- 
ferve the domeftic peace, and promote the happinefs 
of the nation, He foon after fent a meffage to the 
houfe, affuring them that he had received certain 
advice, that James had failed with an armament from 
Breft to invade Ireland. Defirous of convincing the 
world that they would: fupport his majefty, both 
houfes came to a refolution to affift him with their 
lives and fortunes : they voted a temporary aid of 
four hundred and twenty thoufand pounds, to ‘be 
levied by monthly affefinents. Both houfes waited 
on his majefty to inform him of this refolution. 
‘This complaifance in the parliament was, however, 
far from being unanimous ; feveral of the peers both 
{piritual and temporal, refufed to take the oaths to 


the prefent government, ‘and did not therefore attend - 


their duty in parliament, Among the former were 
Sancroft, archbifhop of Canterbury ; Turner; bifhop » 
of Ely; Ken, of Bathand Wells ; White, of Peter- 
borough; Lake, of Chichefter ; Lloyd, of Norwich; 
Thomas, of Worcefter; and Frampton, of Glou- 
cefter : the four firft ‘had. been imprifoned in the 
Tower by James, for refufing to publifh his declara- 
tion for liberty of confcience. The temporal peers 
who refufed the caths, were the duke of Newcaftle ¢ 
the earls of Clarendon, Litchfield, Exeter, Yarmouth 
and Stafford ; with the lords Griffin and Stowel. 
William’s friends were not deferted like thofe of 


Charles the fecond , they were rewarded for their 


fidelity. Among the reft Dr. Gilbert Burnet, who 
had for fome time refided in Holland, and came over 
with the prince as his chaplain, was promoted to the 
fee of Salifbury. The king, at once an énemy to 
perfecution, and a friend to Calvinifm, was very 
defirous of procuring the proteftant diffenters a fhare 
in the government; but he could not prevail upon 
the parliament to abolith the facramental teft in faq 
vour of the prefbyterians. They, however, paffed 
a bill under the title of “ An a& for exempting his 
majefty’s proteftant fubjeéts diflenting from the 
church of England, from the penalties of certain 
laws.” This law is ftill in force, and generally called 
the Act of Toleration. About the fame time Wil- 
liam-acquired great popularity by recommending to 
the parliament the abolition of hearth-money, irk 
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‘Pleated with the attention paid to their intere(ts, the 
people losked upon their néw fovereign as their fa- 
ther, and paid him the tribute of oratitude and 
affection, Hf 

The many fhameful embezzlements of the public 
revenue before the revolution, now induéed the par- 
lament to provide a remedy for preventing fuch fla- 
gitious practices for the future. They refolved to 
allot a feparate fund for the maintenance of the kino’s 
houfhold, and the fupport of his dignity; and fub- 
ject the reft of the public revenue to the controul of 
parliament. The former was diftinguifhed bythe 
name of the Civil Lift, an appellation it {till retains, 
They alfo voted, that thefe fums fhould be oranted 
only from year to year, or, at moft, for a very fhort 
term, This appropriation of the public revenue was 
of infinite advantage to the nation, andthe ftrongeft 
bulwark of the people’s liberties. They were now 
no longer apprehenfive of feeing the aids they granted 
lavifhed away by the fovereign in articles of pro- 
fufion, or applied to the nefarious purpofes of fup- 
porting armies to, wreft frorn the generous donors 
their moft invaluable privileges. 

On the fixteenth of December, the king eave the 
royal affent to the bill of rights, and fucceffion, 
agreeable to the declaration of rights made to the 
king and queen when they accepted the crown. A 
remarkable claufe was added to the bill, by which all 
papifts,; and all perfons marrying papifts, were ex- 
cluded from the throne. i 

This manner of. applying the public money could 
not be very agreeable to William, whofe revenue was 
granted only for a fhort and limited time. “The fum 
of two hundred thoufand pounds was granted him 
for. the fupport of the crown in’ time of peace. 
William’ confidered this meafure as a mark of their 
diffidence, by: which he. was diftineuifhed from all 
his predeceffors, and thought it an ungrateful return 
for the great fervices he had done the nation. ‘The 
Tories, defirous of diftrefling the Whigs, now made 
a tender of their fervices to the king, who recom- 
mended an act of indemnity to the parliament, in 
order to profit by their affiftance; but fo many fri- 
volous objections were made to it, merely to prolong 
the time, that it was dropped at the end of the feffion. 
This increafed the difference between the two parties, 
and gave ereat uneafinefs to the government. . 

The authority of William was acknowledged in 
Scotland as well as in England, notwithftanding all 
the efforts and emiffaries of the dethroned monarch. 
James, who was now in Ireland, wrote.to the Scottifh 
convention; folliciting the members to maintain his 
lawful rights againft the ufurper. He promifed them 
immediate affiftance; he offered pardon to all who 
would return to their duty, and threatened the fe- 
vereft punifhments to thofe who fhould. perfevere in 
their rebellion, But both his promifes and threaten- 
ings produced not the defired effect. Indeed,. in his 
fituation, they were vain, and almoft ridiculous. 
The duke of Hamilton, prefident of the affembly, 
eafily carried the votes againft a prince, who was 
equally obnoxious on account of his religious and 
political principles. They voted, that James; by 
being a papift, and having exercifed the royal autho- 
rity without taking the oaths prefcribed by the law ; 
by having attacked the fundamental conftitution of 
a limited monarchy, and violated the laws and liber- 
ties of the nation, had forfeited all right to the 
crown, and, in confequence of that forfeiture, the 
throne was now vacant. This vote was immediately 
pafled into alaw, under the title of “‘ An act for 
fettling the crown of Scotland upon the king and 
queen of England.”? All attempts to affift James 
were prohibited ; William and Mary were proclaimed 
king and queen of Scotland ; and commiffioners fent 
to London with the aét which eftablifhed their 
authority. , 

The Scottifh commiffioners, after making a fo- 


Jemn tender of the crown of that kingdom to their | 
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which was confidered as a heavy burden on the poor, 1 
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majefties, propofed the form of an oath, contaming, 
among other things, a promife to extirpate herety: 
William abfolutely refufed at firft to take this oath, 
protefting he would never lay him!elf under an obli- 
gation of being a perfecutor: he was too fond of 
liberty himfelf, to be defirous of deftroying it in 
others. The commiffioners affured him, that the 
intention of the oath was very different, and on that 
declaration he accepted the crown of Scotland. 

- The meeting of the ftates of that kingdom was 
now, by virtue of a commiffion from their majefties 
to the duke of Hamilton, changed into a parliament: 
But complaints foon arofe in that affembly againft the 
king, who thought himfelf empowered to appoint 
the judges, and left fome of the national grievances 
unredreffed, Prelacy was, however, once more abo- 
lithed in Scotland; but the prefbyterian difcipline was 
not. eftablifhed,; owing to fome difputes between the 
king andthe parliament. The principal of thefe ar- 
ticles refpected the lords. It was the cuftom for the 
kine’s commiffioner to nominate eight bifhops,; who 
fhould chufe eight lords, and .thefe eight barons and 
eight burgefles.. Thefe jointly formed a committee, 
under the title of “ Lords of Articles,” having an 
exclufive right to propofe a reformation of abufes, 
and fuch meafures as they thought ufeful to the kine 
dom. ‘This important privilege was claimed by the 
Scottith parliament, William, in part, refufed their 
requeft. He confented that the ftates fhould chufe 
the lords, and deliberate on ftich articles as the latter 


. fhould reject, But this was not thought fufficient ; 


they wanted more extenfive privileges; while the 
king, fearful that they meant to refume that liberty 
which had fo often degenerated into licentioufnefs; 
and unwilling to enter into contefts with the parlia- 
ment, as they might have been attended with dan- 
serous confequenceés in the infancy of his reign; 
prorogued the affembly. ay ht 

‘It muft not, however, be imagined, that this revos 
lution in Scotland was attended with no oppofition: 
The duke of Gordon, ftill faithful to the Stuart 
family, defended the caftle of Edinburgh, which 
was now blocked up by the troops of the city. He 
ftood a regular fiege , but having neglected to furnifh 
the placé with a fufficient quantity of provifions, he 
was forced to capitulate on terms very advantageous 
to the garrifon, though he generoufly declined to 
follicit any for himfelf. He was, indeed, :perfuaded, 
that it would have been abfolutely inconfiftent with 
the duty he owed His mafter; to confult his own in 
tereft while he was defending the royal caufe: 

While the caftle of Edinburgh was invefted, the 
earl of Dundee, at the head of a body of Scotch 
highlanders, attacked the Englifhs under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-general Mackay, with the utmoft 
fury, routed a large divifion of them at the firft onfet, 
and would, in all probability, have obtained a com-.. 
plete vittory, had’he not unfortunately been killed 
by a random fhot, His death put an end to the 
conteft. The highlanders loft their courage with 
their general ; and one misfortune treading on the 
heels of another, they laid down their arms; and 
accepted the amnefty offered by the Englifh: fy 

James fucceeded no better in Ireland than in 
Scotland. His behaviour; indeed, fooh loft him the 
affections of his beft friends: The earl of Tyrconnel; 
attached to him both by gratitude and a fimilarity of 
religious fentiments, exerted himfelf in the fervice of 
his mafter: Hé had fecured the moft important 
places in the kingdom before the King abandoned the 
Englifh throne. Inftigated at once by the motives 
of religion, policy arid prudencé, he treated the un- 
happy proteftants with fo much feverity and rigour, 
that they abandoned their reéfidence, and fied for 
protection to their brethren in the north of Ireland; 
where Kilmore, Coleraine; Innifkilling, and Lon- 
donderry, declared for William. 

Such was the. ftate of affairs in Ireland, wher 
Lewis XIV. undertook to fupport his old friend and 
ally in the recovery of one part at léaft of his domi- 
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nions: Perhaps there was hardly ever a.more ftriking 
contraft than between thefe two princes. ‘The one 
acted the part of .a generous monarch, the other that 
of a mere devotee, always furrounded by Jefuits, 
and neglecting his own bufinefs and fituation, that 
he might attend to. their ecclefiaftical controyerfies 
aud metaphyfical diftinctions, Little fuccefs could 
e expected from the attempts of a prince of fo bi- 
gotted a difpofition.. Lewis, however, furnifhed him 
with five thoufand forces; under the command of 
VI, de Laufun. Thefe troops were embarked at 
Breft on board a fleet confifting of fourteen thips of 
the line, fix frigates, three fire-fhips, and a fufficient 
number of tran{ports. Lewis alfo furnifhed him 
with arms for forty thoufand men, a large fum of 
money, and fuperb equipages. At their parting, 
the French monarch embraced him, and faid, <I 
cannot wifh you better than that I may never fee you 
more.”’ ‘Sembee? 
. James failed from Breft on the feventh of March; 
and on the twenty-fecond landed at Kingfale, . in Ire- 
land. 
was received by the magiftrates in their formalities, 
The people alfo exprefied their zeal and their joy in 
the moft ‘extravagant manner. The earl of Tyrconnel 


joined him with an army of thirty, thoufand foot, and | 


cight thoufand horfe, But thefe happy, beginnings 
foon terminated unfortunately, James took no care 
to gain the affections of his. fubjeéts. Inftead of 
endeavouring to gain the proteftants over to his in- 
tereft by atts of kindnefs and popularity, he exaf- 
perated them ftill more by his cruelty and arrogance. 

On his approaching the capital, the catholic bifhops 
and priefts met him at the Caftle-gate in folemn pro- 
ceffion, having the hoft carried. before them. He 
immediately difmified all the proteftant members of 
the council, and filled their feats with papifts. He 
publithed, indeed, feveral proclamations, promifing 
protection to.all his fubjeéts in general who fhould 
preferve their conftancy ; but fo little regard was paid 
to his promifes, that they all refolved to imitate the 
example of their friends, and ftand in their own de- 
fence. . He foon made himfelf mafter. of Coleraine 
and Kilmore, and exercifed the moft brutal cruelty 
on all of that perfuafion who fell into his hands, 
Terrified at thefe inhuman proceedings, and alarmed 
by the report of a general maffacre intended to bé 

erpetrated on all who adhered to the reformed reli- 
gion, they fled from all parts of the country, and 
fhut themfelves up in Londonderry, fully determined 
to fuffer all the horrors of famine, rather than fubmit 
to fo brutal an enemy. An exprefs was difpatched 
to England, imploring immediate affiftance. Some 
arms and ammunition were dire@tly fent them; and 
about the middle of April, two regiments, under the 
command of the colonels Richards and Cunningham, 
arrived in Loughfoyle. 

By this time James’s army had reached the neigh- 
bourhood. of Londonderry ; and advice of the ene- 
my’s approach was fent to Lundy, the governor, by 
Mr, Walker, a proteftant clergyman. of Donaghmore, 
who had raifed a regiment for the defence of himfelf 
and his brethren. Lundy immediately fummoned a 
council of war, at which both Richards and Cun- 
ningham affifted.. Whether the members were af. 
fected. with cowardice or treachery, is uncertain ; but 
they, came.to a/refolution,. that the town was unte- 


nable, and that it would therefore be imprudent to |’ 


land the regiments. Walker was of a very different 


opinion, and. ufled every argument in his: power to} 


prevail upon the governor to take the field immedi- 
ately, and bring on a general engagement with the 
enemy; promiling that the proteftant inhabitants 
would do their duty, and. fall. nobly in the conteft, 
rather than fubmit to an enemy whofe very religion 
rendered them inhumanly cruel, But all his endea- 
vours were in vain: the pufillanimous foul of the 
governor was not to be rouzed to action by perfuafians: 
and. arguments. -He concealed himfelf in his chamber, 
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He immediately fet out for Cork, where he, 
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and Richards and Cunningham efcaped on board their 
fhips. ' ; ; : 
Fearne at this cowardly behaviour of thofe 
who ought to have exerted themfelves in infpiring the 
inhabitants with courage, Walker; and major Baker; 
the deputy governor, refolved to defend their religion 
and liberties to the laft extremity, and bury them- 
felves under the ruins of the town, rather than fubmit 
to the enemy. They immediately formed the inhabi. 
tants, amounting. to feven thoufand men, into.dif- 
ferent regiments ; taucht them the manner of ufing 
their arms, the firing of cannon, and other particu- 
lars neceffary to be known at this. alarming crifis, 
Their religious fentiments infpired them with a noble 
contempt of death, and they determined to conquer 
or perifh, . ahh 4 Ue 
While Walker and his worthy affociate were em: 
ployed in difciplining their little army, Rozon, the 


|| French general, approached the walls, and began'to 


play upon the town from feveral batteries. But the 
inhabitants, though the fortifications were in a very 
poor condition, and defended only by twenty pieces 
of artillery, bravely repelled all the attacks of the 
enemy. James-was with the army at the opening of 
the trenches, but foon after returned to Dublia to’ 
open the feffion of parliament., Exafperated at thé 
noble defence made, by the inhabitants, Rozon, & 
perfon of more than favage brutality, caufed four 
thoufand proteftants to be {tripped naked, and in 
that condition driven clofe to the walls of the town, 
as fo many victims deftined to deftruétion, which the 
furrender of the place alone could prelerve, But. 
this infernal contrivance produced not the defired 
effect. Walker caufed gibbets to be ereéted on the 
walls, and informed the French general, that unlefs 
he fuffered thefe wretched people to retire; he would 
immediately hang up every catholic in thetown,’ to- 
gether with .all the prifoners they had taken in their 
fallies. Convinced, by the noble defence the inhabi- 
tants had already made, that the threat would ‘be 
immediately carried into execution, Rozon ordered 
the unhappy proteftants to be releafed; but the bru- 
tal cruelties they had already fuffered, rendered his’ 
mercy now of little effeéts the greater part of them 
fell viGtims to hunger and diftrefs. 

The diftrefs of famine, which. now raced with 


uncommon violence, increafed the horrors of the | 


fiege. The poor inhabitants eat their dogs, cats; 
mice, and leather; and even thefe wretched refources 


at laft began to fail; and they were on the point of” 


coming to the dreadful refolution of feeding upon 
their prifoners, when, major-general Kirk, who had 
rendered himfelf fo infamous for his cruelties after 
Monmouth’s rebellion, arrived in the Lough with a 
reinforcement of nine thoufand men. He had re- 
ceived orders. to relieve the town at. all events; and 
accordingly {ent three fhips, laden with provifions, 
up the river, under the proteétion of the Dartmouth 
frigate, 
impoffible to conquer the town by famine, unlefé all 
communication with the fea, by means of the river, 
was cutoff. They had accordingly erected feverak 
ftrong batteries on both fides of the ftream, and 
drawn a ftrong boom acrofs the channel. Thefe 
precautions were thought fufficient to render every 
attempt made by fea, for the relief of the place, 
abortive. But here the enemy were miftaken. One 
of the fhips, taking the advantage of the tide and a 
ftrong, gale of wind, advanced through the fire of 
the batteries, with full fail, againft the boom. The 
fhock was too violent to be refifted; the boom gave 
way, and the fhips reached the town in. fafety, amidft 
the joyful acclamations of the inhabitants, 


‘Rozon now perceived that any farther attempts to 


reduce the place would be in vain, He raifed the 
fiege, and retired from before the town, where he 


had loft nine thoufand men.. Kirk entered the place 


with his reinforcement ; and Walker, at the joint 


» Fequeft of the garrifon and inhabitants, pafled over — 


{ 
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The enemy well knew that it would be | 
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him with all the honour he fo juftly deferved for his 
diftinguifhed valour. pee 


Misfortunes had no effect to alter the:conduc of 
James... /Stillinclined to defpotifm, ftill-immoderate . 


‘an his zeal, he behaved tn Ireland as if he had’ been 
ftudious to render both his government and»perfon 
odious tothe Englith. He again publifhed a decla- 
ration, infifting on his impartiality with regard to the 
proteftants, onithe preference he gave them, ‘on the 
care he took to protect them, and to maintain a per- 
fect liberty.of confcience; but his condué belied his 

romifes. The Irifh parliament, confifting chiefly 
‘of catholics, annulled the att by which ithe pro- 
teftants, were maintained) in the poffeffion of thofe 
eftates which had been taken from: the ‘catholics. 
The confequence was, that they were ftripped of all 
their poffeffions »with the utmoft feverity ;~ and, to 
coniplete their ruin, a bilbof attainder was preferred 
againft thofe who abfented themfelves from the king- 
dom, or held any correfpondence with James’sene- 
. mies. »About three thoufand were included in. this 
‘profcription. » The proteftant clergy loft their jurif- 
di&ion and privileges, and: were driven from many 
of their:churches. Thefe meafures would have been 
dangerous even in time of peace; in thofe troubles 
they were!infinitely more fo. -James directed every 
thing, without forefeeing ‘the confequences of his 
indifcretion.. He was hurried headlong by the current 
of blind zeal. He was, however, defirous of reftor- 
ing:the churches to the proteftants , but the papitts 
refufed:to obey 3) they difavowed his authority when- 
ever they difapproved his orders. He had been re- 


duced to the neceflity of coining copper money, and || ‘abroad, for a vigorous profecution of the war againft 


to give ita nominal value far fuperior to what it was 
4ntrinfically.worth, in order to pay his troops. This, 
together with exorbitant taxes and ruinous expedients, 


were the refources of his —prepofterous government. 


Whether James aéted from himfelf, or from the ad- 
vice of others, he ought to have forefeen, that this 
abufe of a tottering authority would by no means 
‘contribute to render it more permanent. 

Defirous of terminating, as foon as poffible, the 
troubles in Ireland, king William fent admiral Her- 
bert with twelve fhips of the line, one fire-fhip, and 
four tenders, to intercept.a fquadron of French fhips 


then fitting out for the affiftance of James, under the | 


command of Chateau Renaud. Soon after the Eng- 
difh admiral arrived on the Irifh coaft, he difcovered, 


twenty-eight fhips of the line, moft of them from 
fixty to feventy guns; and five fire-fhips, lying at 
anchor in Bantry-bay. The French admiral no fooner 
faw the Enelifh, than he got under fail, and ftood out 
‘of the bay, to bring on an engagement, encouraged 
by having at once a fuperior fleet, and the advantage 
of the wind. Herbert did every thing in his power 


to gaifi the weather-gage of the enemy ; but finding 


his attempts were in vain, he prudently declined: an 


engagement, which muft have been fought under } 


every difadvantage. He therefore ftood off to fea, 
and maintained, for fome time, a running fight with 
‘the enemy; but, on the approach of evening, Renaud 
tacked, and ftood again into the bay. 


Preparations were, in the mean time; making; for | 


fending an army over to Ireland , but, by fome un- 
‘accountable neglect in thofe to whom the manage- 
‘ment of military affairs was intrufted, James had 


‘been fix months in Ireland before an Englifh army 


was ready to embark’ for that kingdom. At lait 


eighteen regiments of foot, five of dragoons, and a | 


faitable train of artillery, being ready, the duke of 
Schomberg was appointed general, and the forces 
Janded in the neighbourhood of Carrickfergus on 
the thirteenth of Auguft: About ten thoufand foot 


and dragoons were detached to ve air pote of 

i d by the enemy-at therr || 
Belfaft, which was abandoned by y | had been any way concerned in delivering up the 
| charters. ‘ir 
| utmoft force; and it. was at length reyected, bit 
itfel 3 e 


approach. They, however, retired no farther than 
Piirickfétens: where they propofed to make a ftand 
againft the Englith; but the latcer attacked the place 
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“into England, .where the king and queen ‘received 


-hood: 


|} utmoft firmnefs. 


with fo much intrepidity, that they: were maltérs of 


itin four days. Newry, Dundalk, \and other places » 


opened their gates at the firft fummons ; ‘and hadmbt 
fo many delays have been made in fending the general 
the train of artillery he had left behind him in Ene- 
land, Schomberg would have made a much greater 
progrefs; but in confequence of this {lrange conduét 
he was obliged to continue: inaétive during the re- 
mainder of the campaign. On the approach of 
winter, both the Englifh and Irifh retired into quar 

ters. Ria TROY dene 

The fame delays that had prevented Schomberg 
from. purfuing his conqueft; allo rendered the defiens 
of the navalarmaments abortive. Admiral Herbert, 
now éarl of Torrington, did not fail»again for Ire- 
land till the feafon was far advanced. His intention 
was to {urprize the city of Cork; but was diverted 
from his purpofe by falfe intelligence, that James 
with his whole army was encamped in the neighbour- 
It was therefore thought imprudent to attack 
the city, and the whole fleet, after.a fhort ftay on the 
Irith coaft, returned to England, and came to an 
anchor in Torbay. 

The parliament meeting on the nineteenth of O&o- 
ber, the king repaired to the houle of peers; and in 
his fpeech from the throne, explained the neceffity 
of their granting an immediate fupply for carrying on 
the war in Ireland; and that they would determine 
{peedily with regard to the meafures they intended to 
purfue in refpect to the grand alliance formed again 
Prance. After his majefty’s fpeech had been taken 
into confideration, they unanimoufly refolyed to affiit 
him in reducing Ireland, ‘and in’ joining his allies 


France. Andtomake good thefe refolutions, they 
voted a fupply of two millions, to be raifed by a 
land-tax of three fillings in the pound, and addi 
tional duties upon.coffee, tea, and chocolate. 
Party difputes between the Whigs and the Tories 
were now carried to the greateft height. William was 
not calculated for joining in thefe contefts'; he faw 
them with regret and concern.’ Cold; referved; filent, 
generally fhut up in his clofet; without a tafte for any 
thing bur'the chace; moft commonly at. Hampton- 
court, becaufe the airof London did ‘not agree with 


his conftitution, he was by no means popular, and ~ 


began to lofe the affections of the Englith: He faw 
his error, and policy for once prevailed over nature: 


| He fuddenly adopted the old popular cuttoms, was 
onthe firft of May, the French fleet; confiiting of | 


prefent at horfe races, and fhewed himfelf affable and 
complaifant. . He dined with the lord-mayor of 
London; accepted the title of citizen} and fubmitted 
to be appointed mafter of the Grocets company, a 
condefcenfion which would have been too ereat, had 
he known; at the fathe time; how to fupport-his dig- 
nity. - heiragitee wnat ene. are 
~The church: of ‘England; which hated popery, 
was far from being fond of Calvinifm in the prince ; 
and William, who was fufficiently aware of the dan- 
gers attending religious difputes, made another effort 
for uniting the church. and prefbyterians. But his 
endeavours were foon rendered abortive: The lower 
houfe of convocation oppofed the attempt with the 
On this occafion they had recourfe 
to the phrafe ufed by the ancient barons: ‘ We will 
not have the laws of England changed.” This in- 


| creafed the animofity, already fufficiently alarming, 


between the two parties. The Tories; perfuaded, 
they fhould gain the afcendant by making their court 
to'the king, made him the moft pompous promifes 
of fupplies, provided he would pafs an aét of obli- 
vion and diffolve the prefent parliament. The Whigs 
foon difcovered the defign of their antagonifts, and 


| in order to render their attempt abortive, they intro- 


duced a bill for reftoring corporations to their ancient 
rights and privileges ; to which a claufe was added, 
denouncing the fevéreft penalties againft thofe who 


The Tories oppofed this claufe with their 
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itfelf, however, paffed both houfes, but the: lords 


were fo equally divided on this occafion, that the 

majority confifted of a fingle voice only. Both par- 
ikies now made the ftrongeft epplications to the king 
to bring him over to their refpeétive interelts.  Wil- 
liam was under the greateft perplexity how to deter- 
mine: the behaviour of the Whigs had given him 
fufficient reafon to think that they were tinctured 
with republican principles, and confequently enemies 
tothe regal power. He was therefore perfuaded, 
that by giving the royal affent to the bill, he muft in 
a manner be dependent wholly on them, and therefore 
retain nothing more than the fhadow of a king. On 
the other hand, he was no ftranger to the attachment 
of the Tories to the divine indefeafible right of 
kings, and therefore it would be higheft imprudence 
to place in them an unlimited confidence. Thefe 
confiderations, and, the violent heats between the 
two parties fo. greatly affected him, that he was on 
the point of refigning the Englifh fceptre, and. retir- 
ing into Holland. ‘The warmeft of his friends inter- 
poled their influence, and by their perfuafion William 
was prevailed upon to lay his plan afide. Determined 
not to refign the crown which had been fo generoufly 
given him, he declared his intention of paffing over 
into Ireland and heading his own army. 

A.D. 1690, This declaration was agreeable to 

neither party. The friends of the revolution were 
fearful leaft the fatigues of a campaign, and the bad 
climate of the country, exclufive of the chance of 
war, might have a fatal effect on the weak and tender 
eonftitution of the king, whofe death, at this juncture, 
would probably involve the nation in all the horrors 
of a civil war. The Tories oppofed it from a very 
different motive.. They knew the military abilities 
of William, and therefore dreaded his taking the 
field againft their old mafter. Both parties therefore 
for once agreed in their oppofition, and determined to 
prefent an addrefs again{t his, intended expedition. 
‘William, aware of their intention, came to the houfe 
-on the feventeenth of January, and in a fpeech which 
he made to both houfes, declared, in form, his inten- 
tion of paffing over intoIreland. He told them, that 
having already ventured his life to preferve the laws 
and liberties of England, he was willing once. more 
to expofe it, inorder to fecure the enjoyment of thefe 
bleffings. Having ended his fpeech he prorogued 
the parliament till the twenty-fecond of April; but 
on the fixth of February it was diffolved by procla- 
mation, apd the writs were iffued for ele@ting:a_ new 
one to meet on the twentieth of March. 

The election was fo favourable to the Tories, that 
they had a confiderable majority in the lower houfe, 
and the aflembly was agitated with the moft violent 
debates. Two bills in particular were violently op- 
pofed and as violently defended. The one for ratify- 
ing the acts of the preceding parliament; the other 
for requiring all perfons in office, on pain of impri- 
fonment, to take an oath, abjuring king James. The 
firft paffed notwithftanding the oppofition of the moft 
violent amongft the Tories. The houfe was ap. 
prehenfive of the confequences, if that parliament, 
by. virtue of which the prefent government was 
eftablifhed, fhould be declared illegal. ‘The fecond, 
which the. Whigs fupported in concert with the 
tiniftry, with all their power, was more obftinately 
oppoled.. The king, apprehenfive that an open rup- 
ture between the two parties would be the confe- 
quence, defired the miniftry to. give up the point. 
This interpofition of the king fo highly difgufted the 
earl of Shrewfbury, then fecretary of ftate, that he 
immediately refigned his poft ; nor could all the re- 
monftrances of the king, who was no {tranger to his 
great abilities, prevail upon him to keep the feals, till 
big return from Ireland. The Whigs had alfo the 
mortification to fee an act of oblivion pafled in favour 
of their antagonifts, 

. After conftituting the queen regent, during his ab- 
fence, William embarked for Ireland on the fourth of 
June, and on the fourteenth landed at Carrickfergus, 
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Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough, ‘and 


Manchetter, and many other perfons’ of diftin@tion, . 


The gallant Schomberg, grown old inarms, had not 
fulfilled the expectations of the people. His troops 
had been fickly and far inferior in number to thofe of 


the enemy. He had therefore carefully avoided an 


engagement with the Irifh ; but this. delay, though 
the effeét of prudence, and which deferved the higheft 
applaufe, was the fubjeét of complaint. So difficult 
is it to pleafe a populace who have not the opportu- 
nity of judging equitably of the actions of great 
men ! 
The military affairs in Ireland put on a different 
afpect on the king’s arrival. His army. was now 
fuperior to that of the enemy, and William was at 
once more active and more fuccefsful.) James deter- 
mined to venture the whole on the event of a battle : 
Wilham was equally defirous that one’ decifive en- 
gagement fhould put a final period to all competition 
for the fovereignty of Ireland, Both therefore moved 
towards each other in order of battle ; the river Boyne 
feparated the two armies, each of which confifted of 
near forty thoufand men... rep 

Before the battle began, William, defirous of res 
connoitring the fituation of the enemy,’ advanced) to 
the bank of the river. His perfon was) known by 
feveral of the officers in James’s army, .and two field 
pieces were brought down torthe river’s bank through 
a hidden pathway, and planted againft his perfon, 
The firft thot killeda man and two horfes clofe to-his 
fide, and the fecond, rebounding from the: ground, 
grazed his right fhoulder,» and occafioned ‘a confiders 
able contufion, The enemy, believing he was flain, 
gave way to the moft extravagant expreffions of joy, 
The news flew like lightening to France. 
tizans of James, ftill blind and credulous in their 


| Prejudices, made public rejoicings, which certainly 


did honour to the prince they infulted. 

William to prevent any confufion in his own army, 
rode through the ranks, and by that means effectually 
removed the impreffions which this falfe rumour 
might otherwife have produced on the {pirits of his 
troops. It was now determined in a council of war 
to crofs the river, and give the enemy battle the next 
day. The Englifh accordingly forded the flream, 
ftood the fhock of the Irith cavalry, and broke in 
upon, and difperfed the infantry. In this attack La 
Caillemont was killed at the head of the French re- 
fugees who ferved in William’s army. Schomberg, 
informed of the furious attack made upon the regi- 
ments that had forded the river, and that the French 


refugees were without. a leader, paffed the ftream im- . 


mediately to head them: He had no. fooner reached 
the oppofite bank, than he rode: full fpeed’ to: the 
French proteftants, and putting himfelf at their head, 
he cried out, ‘* Behold your perfecutors,” Animated 
by his example, the refugees attacked the enemy with 
the utmoft fury; but a party of James’s guards, 


returning towards the main body of their army, furs 


rounded Schomberg. Exafperated at’ the attempt, 
and defirous of revenging the infult, the refugees 
fired upon them with too little caution, one of the 
balls firiking the general put an end to his life. Thus 
fell the famous Schomberg in the eighty-third year of 
his age, after along life replete with military glory. 
This misfortune was like to have been fatal to the 
whole army. The forces that had hitherto fought 
with fuch remarkable intrepidity, feemed to have lott 
their courage with their general : their arms remained 
inactive in their hands ; they gazed at each other with 
filent aftonifhment, and gave ground apace. The. 
enemy perceived it, and animated with fo fortunate 
an incident, returned to the charge with fuch ardour 
and intrepidity, as feemed to command fuccefs. Wil- 


liam, who might be faid to be every where during the 


whole action, perceived the advantage of the enemy, 


and brought up the left wing at the very moment ~ 


when they were going to fall upon the center. Inti- 


midated at his approach they halted, faced about and 


retreated 


Ba aes 
attended by prince. George of Denmark) the duke of _ ‘ 


The: pars 
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_ etreated to the village’ of Dunmore, about’ half a 
inile from the pals. There they made'fo brave a 
ftand, that the Dutchand Danifh horfe, though headed 
by the king in perfon, unable to. fuftain theif fire, 
pavé ‘way: the Inifkilleners themfelves feéemed un- 
willing to advance, Alarmed at this. backwardnefs; 


William rode up to the latter, and ina fharp tone of 


voice afked them, if this was the behaviour he was to 
expect from them ? Stung with this reproach, they 
relumed their ufual courage, and. returned to the 
charge with irrefiftible fury ; and the enemy, after a 
very bloody conflict, -was driven back with confidera- 
blelofs. General Hamilton, who had infpired the 
Trith with courage and intrepidity during the whole 
action was now taken prifoner. This lofs was de- 
ciftve,. William met with no farther oppofition, but 

‘from the French and Swils guards, who ,retreated in 
good order. 

In this battle James loft about fifteen hundred men, 
among whom were the lords Dungan, and Carling- 
ford, Sir Neile O’Neile, and the marquis of Hoc: 
quincourt. The Englith loft about five hundred men, 
an inconfiderable number in gaining jo important a 
battle ; had not the duke of Scomberg, the molt 
illuftrious general in Europe, been one of the num- 
ber. \ 

In this memorable battle the contraft between the 
two kings was remarkable. James, merely a fpecta- 
tor of an_a¢tion in which he bore a principal part; 
was the foremoft in the retreat. His former courage 
was fhook by misfortunes. . He reproached the Irifh 
with cowardice, and embarked for France, where he 
was fure of living in quiet... William was every where 
in the thickeft of the action, encouraging his troops 
with his pretence, and animating them by.his example. 
They followed with ardora prince who difplayed fuch 
admirable conduét, refolution, and prefence of mind, 
The Irith themfelves were fo fenfible of this advantage, 
that they declared, if the Englifh would change kings 
with them they would fight the battle over again. 

_ William purfued the victory he had gained over 
James with great vigilance and fuccefs. _ His generals 
took many places, and he himfelf laid fiege to Lime- 
ric. , But the badnefs of the feafon, and the refiftance 
of the inhabitants obliged him to abandon the enter- 
prize. 

While the king was employed in the reducing, of 


Treland, his queen held the Englifh reins: of. govern- 


ment witha fteadinefs and refolution that gained her the |}. 


o ad- 


admiration of the whole kingdom, On. receiving 


vice that.a powerful fleet was fitted out at Breft in order | 


to make a defcent on the weft of England, the queen 
ordered the earl of Torrington, who then lay »with 
his fleet in the Downs, to fail immediately to, Ports- 


mouth; and collect. a number. of fhips fufficient to | 


enable him to render the defign of the enemy abor- 
tive... While the admiral lay, at St. Helen’s advice 


arrived from Weymouth, thatthe French, fleet; con- | 


fitting of feventy-eight.fhips of the line and two fire- 


fhips; had-entered the channel. The admiral, had | 
been lately joined by a fquadron of. Dutch men of | 
-war, but feveral fhips expected from. Plymouth had | 
hitherto been prevented, ‘by contrary winds, from | 


joining him. A council of - war was immediately 
called, and it feemed.to be the general opinion that it 
would be imprudent to.meet the enemy, as the whole 
combined fleet did not exceed fifty-fix dail, but before 
any refolution was taken an exprefs arrived from the 
queen, with poffitive orders to hazard an engagement 
at all events, rather than fuffer the enemy to fail up 


the channel, and infultthe Englifh coafts and har- 


bours. at: 

Purfuant to thefe orders Torrington ftood out to 
fea immediately, with the combined fleets of England 
and Holland. . The enemy foon appeared in fight, 
and on the thirtieth of June, the engagement began 
off Beachy-head about nine in the morning. 

- blue fquadron engaged the French with the utmott 
bravery, -but Torrington kept his divifion in a line, 


and fought at toogreata diftance, The Dutch, de- 
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firous of bringing ona clofer engagement; advanced 


| towards the enemy, and by that means were feparated, 


from the Englith. Tourville, the French admiral, 


| perceived the imprudent valour of the Dutch had 


carried them too far, and determined to take ad- 
vantage of their error. He accordingly collected all 
his fhips that werenow engaged with the Englifh, 
and fuirrounded the Dutch tquadron, All retreat was 
now cut off; and the whole fquadron muft have been 
taken, had not. Calembourgh the Dutch admiral 
fortunately ordered his fhips to. drop their anchors 
with all their fails {tanding. This faved his {quadron. 
The tide fet {trongly up the channel, and there being 
very little wind; the French, who weré ignorant of 
the ftratagem, were foon hurrried away by: the tidey 
while the Dutch continued fafe at anchor beyond the 
reach of theircannon, They had, however, received 
confiderable damage; their two vice admirals were 
killed, and feveral of their fhips fo greatly fhattéred, 
that they were obliged to fink them, in order to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy. The 
Enelifh loft two fhips, two of their captains, and 
about four hundred. men. .The next day the Enghth 
admiral called a council of war; in which he was 
refolved to retreat without hazarding another engage- 
ment, and to deftroy all the difabled fhips fhould the 
enemy attempta purluit. Torrington accordingly 
retreated without much interruption to the mouth of 
the Thames, while Tourville, after continuing about 
five days in the channel returned to Breft.. The nation 
was at once exa{perated and alarmed at this incident, 
It was the common opinion, thatif Torrington had 
followed the example of the blue {quadron, and 
brought on a clofe engagement, the enemy mult have 
been defeated ; the conlequence of which, would in 
all probability havé been fatal to the-French, as it 
was almoft impoffible for them to have returned to 
Breft,; a very confiderable fquadron then lying in Ply- 
mouth found: Torrington’s condu& was cenfured 
by his own admirals, and on his arrival in London, 
he was fent tothe tower. _ * : 
This defeat though attended with no alarming con- 
fequences, furnifhed the jacobites with mattcr fuffi- 
cient foram ungenerous triumph, The people; who 
fee only the furface of things, were feized with the 
moft gioomy apprehenfions ; adefcent on the coaft 
wasevery day expected; arid a general panic was 
fpread over the kingdom. The queen alone feemed 
unaffected with this unmanly fear; fhe behaved with. 
admirable fpirit and difcretion; She made ufe of 
every precaution to render any attempt of the enemy 
abortive:, The principal fea-ports were put into a 
good ftate of defence : proper orders were iffued for 
refitting the fhips and augmenting the navy: the 
militia of the weftern counties was embodied; and 
to ftrike a greater terror into the domeftic enemies of 
the government, a proclamation was iffued for appre- 
hending feveral difaffected perfons, who were either 
fufpected or accufed of holding a eorrefpondence with 


_James and his party; for difturbing the internal peace 


of the kingdom, 


.-Pleafed with this prudent and magnanimous -coné 


duct in the queen, fhe received addrefles from the city 
of London and moft of the principal counties and 
corporations in the kingdom, who all declared their 
refolution of fupporting her, her royal confort, and 
the prefent government, at the hazard of their lives 
and fortunes.. Thefe addrefles were very grateful to 
the queen, who purfued her meafures with fuch pru- 
dence and fuccefs, that the clamour gradually fub- 
fided, and the tongue of envy was hufhed to peace: 

- Soon after William had left Ireland, the celebrated 
earl of Marlborough landed at the head of five thou- 
{and menin the neighbourhood of Corke, and being 


joined by nearly the fame number under thecommand 


of the duke of Wirtemberg and general Scrivenmore, 


he undettook to reduce feveral of the places in Ireland: 


_Succefs attended all his meafures; he took the towns 


of Corke and Kingfale, which were of the laft im- 


i portance to James on account of their maritime fitu- 
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ation ; and thé count'de’ Lauzun; who éommanded 
the French troops in Ireland, defpairing of James’s 
caufe, thousht proper to evacuate the kingdom. | 
The greater part of Europe was now in arms againft 
France; the treaty'ef Aufburgh, was not fufficiént 
to crufh the power of Lewis XIV. The prince of 
Waldeck, gtnéralof the confederates, who had con-+ 
quéred dV’ Humieres at Valcour, was beaten at Fleurtis 
by the marfhal dé Luxembourgh, the pupil and imi 
tator of ‘thé great Condé. There now feemed a 
héceffity for all rhe powers engaged in the alliance to 
exert themfelves in the common cause; or fubmit to 
réceive a peace diated by the moft ambitious mo- 
harch in Europe. : ' j 
William opened the feffion of parliament on’ the 
fécond of Oober with a fpeech from the ‘throne, iff 
which he informed the affembly, that he had ufed his 
utinoft endeavours for the reduction of Ireland, in 


which he had met with great fuccefs, and doubted |} 


not but hé fhould have finifhed the arduous tafk, if 
the neceffary fupplies had been’ gtahted him in time 
during the laft feffion. He put them in mind alfo, 
that he had afked no revenue for himfelf, but what 
hé had fubjetted to be charged for the ufe of the war; 
recommended to them the care of clearing his revenue, 
fo as to enable him to fubfift, and maintain the charge 
of the civil government. Then addreffing himfelf to 
both houfes, told them, that he hoped they would 
ptoceed in their deliberations with fpirit and concord; 
and that who ever fhould endeavour to divert their at- 
tention from the important fubjeéts “he had recom- 
mended to them, could neither be his friends; nor 
the friends of the kingdom. ( 
Both houfes of parliament addrefied hint feparately 
on this fpeech, in which they congratulated him ‘on 
his fuccefs in Ireland, and on the queen’s happy ad- 
miniftration during his abfence. “The commons 
particularly told him, “* That he too freely expofed 
his invaluable life, on which the whole proteftant in- 


tere(t of Europe depended ;” and concluded with | 
affuring him, ‘ that they fhould always be réady to 
affift him to the utmoft of their power : and: 4s° the |} 


beft ‘and trueft way of expreffing their gratitude, they 


would endeavout effeGiually to fupport his govern: 


ment. againft all his enemies.” 
Nor were they long ‘before’ they’ carried thefe 
affurances into €xecution ; for the-very day their ‘ad- 


drefs was prefented, they voted “a fupply of four | 
millions for the fervice of the enfuing year : a larger | 


fum than had ever before been granted by an Enplith 
parliament ‘to their prince. 
taifine this prodigious fum, a land-tax of three ‘fhif- 
lings in the pound was impofed ; the excife upon beér 


‘and ale was doubled ; a duty ‘was laid on all India. 


goods, foreign wrought filks, and feveral other com- 
modities imported; anda duty was impofed ‘upoh 
New wines and fpirits of the firft extraction. They 


alfo voted that one million fhould be raifed by the | 
forfeited eftates in Ireland, and that bill fhould be | 
‘prepared tor confifeating thefe eftates, with a claufeem- | 
powering his majefty to grant one. third of them ‘to; 


thofe who had ferved in the war : but this bill” failed 
rn the houfe of lords. 


A.D. 1691. On'the fifth of January, the king, 


impatient of being in Holland where a conerefs was 
‘appointed to be held by the allies, came to the houfe 
of peers, and after giving the royal affent te fuch bills 
as were ready, he putan end to the feffion with a fpeech 
from the throne, wherein he 'affured both houfes, that 


‘he entertained the moft grateful fenfe of their libera- 


lity and difpatch 5 that the fupplies they had granted 
fhould be faithfully employed in the fervices for which, 


they were allotted : that he would make ho grant of | 
the forfeited eftates in Ireland, till that affair fhould | 
be fully fettled in parhament, to the fatisfaction of all | 
partics. ‘That he hoped they would take care to pro- | 
pagate in their feveral counties, the fame principles 
“of zeal and attachment to his government, which | 
“they had. fo eminently difplayed in “parliament: aiid)! 
that he trufted the good “underftanding *betwéén’ 


Among other taxes for | 


to defeat the défiens of their fecret foes, and the: at’ 
tempts of ‘their-open and avowed enemies) 

After putting an end to the feffion of parliament, 
thé kingembarked for Holland: on the fixteenth of 


| January, in order to affitt at a congrefs of the con-. 


federate princes and ftates, appointed to be held at 
the Hague, to concert meafures for the defence of 
the liberties of Europe againft the encroachments of 
France. On his arrival in the capital of the United 
Provinces, the {tates general, the ftates of Holland, 
the councik of ftate, and other colleges, waited on thé 


| king with congratulations on his fafe arrival. On 
| the twenty-fixth of January, he made a publie entry, 
+ and was received with great pomp, and the fincereft 


expreffions of joy. ‘Friumphal arches were eretted 
in the ‘principal ftreets through which he paffed, 
filled with infcriptions expreffing his great and genes 
rous actions in defence of public liberty. — 

The congrefs was opened foon after his arrival. 


| It confifted of the imperial minifters, thofe front - 


Spain, Derimark, Sweden, Poland, Brandenburgh, 
Saxony, Trieves, Mentz, Cologne, the Palatine, 
Savoy, Zell, Munfter, Heffe-Caffel,; Wolfenbuttle, 
Hanover, Holftein Gottorp, Liege; and thofé' from 
king William, The whole forming one of the moft 
glorious affemblies mentioned in the annals of hiftory, 
and convened for the nobleft purpofé, that of oppof- 
ing the arnbitious encroachments ‘of an’ arbitrary 
prince, and fecuring the peace, tranquillity, and 
liberties of a whole continent: n 

William opened the congrefs with a very patheti¢ 
fpeech, in whichhe difplayed, in the moft forciblé 
colours, ** the imminent danger to which they weté 
at prefent expofed; plainly demonftrated the impro- 
priety of their former conduét, and the abfajute ne- 
ceffity Of an immediate change of meafures: that 
this was not thé time to deliberate, but to 4: that 
the enemy was already mafter of the principal for 
treffés which formed the barrier of the common lit 
berty ; and would foon ‘be able to poffefs himfelf of 
all the inferior fortifications, if a {pirit of divifion, 
felfifhnefs, and irrefolution, continued to ‘influence 
them: that every one ought to confidet his own: in- 


| tereft as involved in the pood of the whole: that the 
| forces of the enemy were numerous and powerful ; 


and, if not prevented, would {weep every thing be- 
fore them like a torrent: that it was in vain to oppofe 
the pretenfions of injuftice by unavailing complaints, 


unprofitable clamour, or frurtlefs proteltations : that _ 


not the refolutions of a peaceable diét, nor'the hopes 
of fome men of fortune built on a fandy foundation, 
would be ‘fufficient ; but that’ of powerful armies, 
bold enterprizes, and ‘a prompt and vigorous execu- 
tion to accomplifh the glorious work : that all thefe 
muft be inftantly employed againft thé common 
enemy, if they meant to check Eis progrefs, and to 
{natch fromhis hands’ the liberties of Europe, which 
he was now fubjecting to a ‘cruel and ‘Heavy’ yoke.” 
Fe concluded with affuring them, “ That, for his 
own part, he would neither fpare his forces} ‘his 
credit, nor his own perfon, to effe@ fo noble 4/defign ; 
but would ‘appear in the fpring at the “head of his 
troops, to fulfil faithfully his royal promiifés.” 

This fpeech was received “with great applaufe by 
the whole affémbly, and produced the’ moft happy 
effec. A ‘refolution was immediately taken to em- 
ploy two hundred and ‘five thoufand’ men againft 
France, of which the feveral princes and ftarés were 
to furnifh the following proportions » the king ‘of 


England, twenty thoufand; the emperor, twenty 


| apie ’ 


thoufand ; the king of Spain in Flanders, twénty ao. 


thoufand ; the ftates-general, twenty-five thoufand ; 
the duke of Savoy, andthe troops of Milan,'twenty 


thoufand ; the elector of Bavaria, eighteen thoufand; 
the elector of Saxony, twelve thoufand ; the land- 
grave of Heffe-Caffel, eight thoufand; the circles of ~ 


Suabia and Franconia, ten thonfand; the duke of 
Wirtemberg, ‘fix thoufand’ the ele@or of Branden- 


“burg, ‘twenty * thoufand ;’the-eleétor Palatine; four 
sn ‘thoufand ~ 
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thefe.engagements been. punctually. fulfilled, a final 
flop, would foon, have been..put to. the conquefts of 
Frances -butthis was. far from beingithe cafes. Few. 
of the princes took any care to fend their full) quota 


‘expence and burden of thé war. : 

_ While William was thus nobly oppofing the power 
of France in.the Low Countries, his general, in. Ire> 
land, baron Ginckle, ruined the remains of Jiames’s 
intefeft in that kingdom, 
ftorm; and.almoft under the eye of the Irith army. 
A decifive battle was fought at Agrim, where the 
catholic forces were totally routed; and Lyrconnel, 
the. principal friend of James, was fo affected with 
that. fatal misfortune, that he. died.of grief. The 
taking of Limerick crowned the fuccefs of Ginckle. 
He granted the inhabitants am honourable capitula- 
tion, in which .all the other places that had.not yet 
fubmitted.were comprehended, | It. was. declared, 
that whoever fhould acknowledge the authority of 


William and Mary,;.a few perfons only excepted, | 


fhould, be reftored.to their fortunes, privileges and 
immunities, and enjoy the protection of the laws , 
that each perfon fhould have liberty to retire, with 


his family and effects, into any other country except.| 


- England or Scotland ; that fuch as chole this alter- 
native, fhould be provided with carriages and. tranf{- 


ner-they had enjoyed it in the reign of Charles II. 
Whether the proteftants were fatished with this treaty 
‘is not abfolutely known; but Ginckle was ordered to 


put’an end to the war; and his expedition was Io | 


much the more glorious, as Lewis XIV. had fent a 
reinforcement of troops, and large quantities of am- 


munition and provifions,.to Limerick... But notwith- | 


ftanding the amnefty and liberty of confcience, above 
twelve thoufand -Irith chofe rather to banifh them- 
felves, than fubmit to the government. 


to his advantage, had he, put, himfelf at their head, 
and fupported the declining ftate of a kingdom fo 
firmly. attached. to his fervice. 

William returned to England in, the month of 
April, and exerted all his abilities in reftoring peace 
to his.kingdom, which had. been greatly diiturbed 
during his abfence by the fecret practices of the male- 
contents. - A confpiracy had been formed, for reftor- 


ing James, and feveral perfons apprehended juft as 


they were going to fail for France. This rendered 
the plot abortive. The king having thus putan end 
to a contrivance that feemed.to.threaten the peace of 
England, embarked for Holland on the. fecond of 
May, in order to put himfelf, at the head of the con- 
federate army. 


The French had taken the field ais fooner than 


the allies. Luxemburgh, with an army) of forty 
thoufand men,.was advancing to befiege Bruffels ; 
while the marquis de Boufflers, with another army, 
fat down before Liege. _ William loft no time in 
putting himfelf at the head of the allied army, and 
foon rendered both enterprizes abortive. TheFrench 


were obliged to-raife the fiege of both places almoft | 


as foon as the trenches were opened. He endea- 
voured to bring Luxemburgh to an engagement, 
but in this he was difappointed ;.that general was 
unwilling to engage an army greatly fuperior to his 
own; and the campaign ended in Flanders without 
any confiderable advantage being. gained on either 
fide. + bunw fies 
On the.nineteenth of O&ober, William landed in 


England from the. continent; and on the twenty- | 


fecond opened the feflion of parliament witha tpeech 
from the throne, wherein he informed both houles, 
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thoufand. 5 the prince of Liege, fix thoufand 5. and: | 
the prince of \Lunenburgh,. fixteen thoufand. Had | 


Athlone was taken by | 


H of the minifters. 
| duced no alarming confequences,; the commons voted 
upwards of a milhon anda half for the fervice,.of 
| the navy and. ordnance,| and above two millions for 
4 the fervice of the land forces. . 

France was } 
the kingdom they chofe for their retreat, and where | 
they were. thanked by James for their fidelity. It } 
would have been more to his honour, and, perhaps, } 


ftinate rebel, 


| Fhat he hoped; the fuccefs,his. forces had.met swith, 
| in Ireland would, be. a; powerful. inducement to, their, 
| afifting him, with frefh fapplies, 
| the!.keeping a. ftrong fleet at.fea, and. an army.,of 
| fixty-five thoufand, men, afhore,, that they, might an- 


x || noy the enémy in the moft fenfible part: addingy 
of troops to the general rendezvous fo that England || . f 


and Holland were obliged to bear almoft the whole || their fucure quiet and profperity on a.firm founda- 


tion's, an opportunity which, if now neglected; might 


He, recommended, | 


that they had now. an opportunity of eftablifhing 


never return, 

The parliament congratulated William.on his fuc- 
cefs, and declared their readinefs to fupport him in 
the neceffary war in which he was.engaged again{ft 
France. They alfo thanked general Ginckle for his 
fervices, and the king created him earl, of ‘Athlone, 
But in the promife given by the parliament, there 
was, in géneral, more flattery than fincerity,, A fecret 
difcontent was every day gaining ground in the king. 
dom, The idea of keeping on foot an-army of fixty 
thoufand men alarmed, the.people: It. was thought 
very ftrange, that a greater number of troops fhould 
now be thought neceflary than. in,times of the eveatett 
danger: it was even. infinuated, that.fo.numerousian 
army might be employed to eftablith the throne. of 
defpotilm on the ruins of the people’s liberties, 
They -complained, that they bore the whole burden 
of the war without reaping any of the profits., The 
moft mortifying reflections, were..thrown out. on) thé 
conduct of the miniftry and. the character of the 


| king. He was charged. with. ill-nature and ingrati- 
port yeflels ; that the Roman catholics fhould enjoy | 
the free.exercife of their religion, as far as was con- | 
fiftent with the laws of Ireland, and in the fame man- | 


tude, chiefly on account of the earl of Marlborough, 
who, infltead of being rewarded for, his fervices, was 
difgraced. He was allo acculed of employing cor- 


| cuption in electing members to ferve in parliament. 


The Jacobites exacgerated all thefe grievances ;) aind 


| the Whigs, who had. fufficient, reaion to complain, 


were not more tender. with regard. to the reputation 
Thefe reflections, however; pro- 


A. D.1692. . The funds for the year being at laft 
fettled, the king canie.to the houfe of peers on the 
twenty-fourth of February; and,. after giving the 
royal affent to the bills that were ready, clofed the 
feffion with a-fhort fpeech, in which he, thanked his 
parliament for the zeal and attachment they had 
{hewn for his,.government, and the liberality, and. 
difpateh with which they had provided for the ne- 
ceffities of the ftate ; adding, that he intended fpee- 
dily to pafs over.to the continent, in order to head 
the allied army.in perfon, ie 

, Scotland, during. thefe tranfactions, was greatly 


agitated. William, ever fince the commencement of 
his reign, had treated the prefbyterians, with great 
refpedt, but that fiery fect foon difpleafed him.by 


their ftrange conduct, . He changed, his opinion, and 
conferred his favours wholly on the friends. of .epif- 
copacy, ‘Thefe, in their turn, abufed the credit they 
had. obtained over a people whom they hated: Their 
behaviour enraged the prefoyterians, and the diffo- 
lution of their aflembly was cofifidered as an act.of 
tyranny. They, however; continued their meetings, 
though exprefs orders had been fent from the king to 


the contrary, and became the implacable cenfors of 


government, William had, indeed; given them reéa- 
fon for, complaint, by mafiacring a number of the 
Scots highlanders, though Macdonald, their chieg, 
had taken the oaths to’ the government. An enemy 
of that: leader had reprefented him at court as an ob- 
Poflibly the king was a ftranger to 
his fubmiffion; anda cruel order was as cruelly exe-. 
cuted.. Part. of the inhabitants of the valley of 
Glencow was alfo put to the fword, their houles - 


burnt, their cattle catried off; and their wives and 


children left without fupport amidft their native fnows 


‘Thus the few whom the fword had fpared fell victims, 


to cold and hunger, This cruel execution occafioned 
fuch heavy complaints, that the king ordered the 
| ‘ authors 
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duthots and abettors of it té be inipeached. He 
declared he was’ ignorant of the contents of an order 
figned by hisown hand. ‘Terror only reftfained the 
Scots highlanders from taking a fevere revenge : they 
mourned in filence the lofs of their friends, who 
merited a much better fate, but were never-tho- 
roughly friends to William’s government. 

Soon dfter’ the king’s departure for Holland, 
Lewis XIV. engaged with the Jacobites in England 
to make another effort for reftoring James to his 
throne. An invafion was projected, and it was agreed 
that the troops fhould be landed on the coaft of 
Suffex. So much precaution had been taken in 
France in carrying on the neceffary preparations, that 
every thing was ready for executing the defign before 
it was fo much as fufpected in England.. The land 
forces confiited of four battakons of Englith and 
Irifh troops, and about nine thoufand French, eom- 
manded by the marfhal de Belfondes; fo that the 
whole amounted to twenty thoufand men. A fleet 
of three hundred tranfports was collected, and pro- 
vided with every thing neceflary for the invafion. 
The troops were ready to embark, and waited only 
the arrival of the count d’Etrees with a fquadron of 
twelve men of war, appointed to efcort the tranf 
ports; while Fourville cruized in the channel with 
the grand fleet. : 

James fent over colonel Parker about the begin- 
ning of the year, to give his friends intelligence of 
his defign. Parker, not content with executing bis 
commiffion, formed a plot with ome Johnfon for 
affafinating king Willam; but before am oppor- 
tunity offered for executing their barbarous defien, 
the king embarked for Holland, which rendered the 
whole abortive. 

Soon after the king’s departure, James fent over 
a printed declaration, dated at St. Germain’s; in 
which he openly avowed his intentions of ufing all 
the means in his power to recover the throne of his 
anceftors ; and boaited of having obtained affiftance 
from France fufficient, he hoped, to render the at- 
tempt fuccefsful. At the fame time he exhorted all 
h's faithful fubjeés to continue in their fidelity. He 
offered pardon and rewards- to ‘all the prince ‘of 
Orange’s foldiers, and others who fhould think pro- 
‘per to join him; and even proceeded fo far as to 
except by name from this indemnity no lefs than 
thirteen noblemen, two bifhops, feven barons,’ and 
“a great number of the clergy and gentry. This de- 
claration was ordered to be publifhed as foon’as the 
troops were ready to be embarked. 

Parker and ‘his agents were, in the mean’ time, 
bufily employed in enlifting men privately in the 
northern counties; while Fountaine, as lieutenant- 
colonel to lord» Montyomery and colonel Holman, 
employed themfelves in forming two regiments of 
horfe in London, ready to join James on his landing. 
But their zeal for the fervice of their mafter carried 
them too far. Perfuaded that every perfon in ‘the 
kingdom who was not a zealous friend to the efta- 
blithed. government would readily join in an attempt 
to overturn it, they made no difficulty of applying 
to all who had fhewn the leaft diffatisfa@ion at the 
public meafures. Rear admiral Carter was known to 
have ftrenuoully defended the rights of the people, 
and on this foundation only they made application to 
him as a friend to the dethroned monarch. 
bigotted prejudices prevented them from reflecting, 
that he whowas a true friend to liberty, muft bean 
enemy to James, and every other prince who laboured 
toeftablifh his throne on the ruins of Englith freedom. 
Carter immediately informed the queen and council 
of the offers that had been made him by Fountaine 
and Holman. Alarmed at this difcovery, and de- 
firous of procuring the neceffary information, Carter 
was defired to continue his correfpondence with the 


con{pirators, and pretend an inclination of joining 


them. He fully performed the requeft of the coun- 
reilt and the confpirators, who exulted jn having 
gained over to their-intereft fo able an officer, made 
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Their. 


hiny acquainted with all their fecrets. They imme- 
diately difpatched an exprefs to lord Melfort, James’s 
fecretary, informing him of their fuccefs in corrupt= 
ing Carter, who would take care to bring over all 
the officers of his fquadron. At the fame time, they 
defired he would prefs the king of France’ to fend 
peremptory orders to Tourville to fail dire@tly, with- 
out waiting for d’Etrees. This proved the deftruétion 
of the whole fcheme. James repaired to La Hogue, 
on the coaft of Normandy, where the troops were 


ready to embark, and Tourville was ordered to fail ° 


mmmediately. ; 
The manifefto of James was now publifhed, in 


which the feverities of the prince of Orange’s go:. 


vernment, the enormous expences to which he had 
put the nation, were enumerated, and the people in: 
vited to return to the allegiance of their native prince. 
He promifed to proteét the church of England, te 
eftablith an entire liberty of confcience, to make trade 
and navigation flourifh, to redrefs all the grievances, 
and to confirm the happinefs of the nation. Thefe 
finé promifes were not, however, fufficient to efface 
the remembrance of the many grievances which had 
forced the people to drive him from the throne. 
Whatever difcontents might prevail in England, the 
animofity againft fames was much {tronger than the 
murmurs againtt his rival. : 
This declaration was hardly publifhed, before- the 
Dutch fleet, confifting of thirty-fix fail of the line, 
under the command of admiral Allemonde, joined 
the Englith at St. Helen’s; and admiral: Ruflel, who 
commanded in ¢hief, reeeived orders to put to fea 


immediately. The trained bands of London and 


Weftminiter, amounting to about ten thoufind men, 
were drawn up in Hyde Park, and reviewed by the 
queen in perfon, 

On the eighteenth of May, admiral Ruffél left 
St. Helen’s, and ftood over towards the coaft of 
France. About three the next morning, the fcouts, 
to the weitward of the ficet, made the fignal for 
difcovering the enemy, and orders were immediately 
given for forming the line of battle. This was foon 
effected, and the whole fleet ftood towards the enemy 
in the following order, The Dutch fquadron formed 
the van; thé red fquadron the center ; and the blue 
{quadron the rear, The French admiral was afto- 
nithed when he faw the combined fleets of Eneland 
and Holland. He had received no advice of this 
Junction, and flattered himfelf with being able to 
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defeat the Englith, wnaffifted by their ally. He - 


might, however, have declined an engagement; but 
having received pofitive orders to fight the enemy, 
he refolved to.obey, and exert all his endeavours to 
execute the commands of his mafter, im the manner 
becoming a good officer and an intrepid feaman. 


The combined fleet confifted of ninety-nine fhips | 


of the line, and the French only fixty-three. About 
half an hour after eleven, Tourville, in the Royal 
Sun, a fhip of one hundred and ten guns, brought to, 
began the fight with admiral Ruffel, and continued 
the engagement about an hour and a-half, when he 
began to tow off in great diforder, his rigging, fails 
and top-fail yards being very much damaged. 
Hitherto the wind had been wefterly, but it now 
flew about to the north-weft; and foon after, five 
thips of the enemy pofted themfelves, threé a-head, 
and two a-ftera of their admiral, and continued fir- 
ing very fmartly till about three o’clotk ; fo that 
Ruffel and his two feconds, Churchill and Aylmer, 
had fix or feven fhips upon them at onee. About 
foura thick fog came up, and the firing on both 
fides ceafed; but it clearing up in a little time, the 
French admiral was difcovered towing away to the 
northward, and Ruffel ordered all’ the ‘fhips of ‘his. 
divifion to do the like, A fmall breeze from the 
eaftward now fprung up, and-the fignal was imme- 
diately made for chacing. About this time a con- 
tinued firing was heard to the weftward; and it foon 
appeared that Sir Cloudefly Shovel, reat-admiral of 
the red, having got to windward of Tourville’s 
“ fquadron, 


-fquadron, had attacked their admiral of the blue. | 
After the engagement had continued for fonie timé, 
~ the fhips of both fquadrons came to ah’anchor. In 
the meantime, admiral Ruffel ordered all the fhips 
of his divifion to ftand to the weftward during the 
night, from a perfuafion that the French would do 
all in their power to efcape to Breft. He was rot 
miftaken; for in the morning he found himfelf much 
hearer to the enemy than thofe who had come to an 
anchor, “About eight at night a firing was heard to 
‘the weftward, and’‘continued about half an hour; 
part of the Englifh blue fquadron having fallen in 
with fome fhips of the enemy during the fog; and in 
that difpute rear-admiral Carter was flain. Finding 
his lat moments were at hand, he begged his captain 
tofighthis fhip as long as fhe would fwim ,; a fuff- 
cient proof that there was not the leaft reafon to 
fulpect his zeal for the fervice of his country. 

The fox continued during the whole night, with 
very little wind; and in the morning it was fo hazy, 
that very few of the enemy’s fhips could be feen, 
but the weather clearing up about eight, the Dutch, 
who were at fome diftance to the fouthward, made 
the fignal for feeing the French fleet, and foon after, 
thirty-four fail were difcovéred about two or three 
leagues diftant to the fouth-weft, the wind being then 
at north-eaft. The Englith now crowded all the fail 
poffible; and between eleven and twelve the wind 
came about to the fouth-weft, when the French ftood 
away to the weltward, and the Englith after them. 
About eleven the next day the Royal Sun ran afhore, 
while two other large fhips of the enemy ftood as 
near her as poffible. Sir Ralph Delaval, vice-admiral 
of the red, was now ordered to deftroy the Royal 
Sun, while the reft of the fleet continued their pur- 
fuit of the ‘enemy. ‘This-fervice he effectually per- 
formed, and the fineft fhip in the French navy was 
. reduced to afhes. 

About four in the afternoon, eighteen of the 
French fhips which had reached Cape Barfleur, haled 
in for La Hogue, and came to an anchor clofe under 
the fhore. The next day Ruffel ordered Mr. Rooke, 
vice-admiral of the blue, with his fquadron, the 
fire-fhips, and all the boats of the fleet, to ftand in 
and deftroy thofe fhips. He obeyed his orders, and 
burnt thirteen men of war, feveral tranfports, and 
fome {mall veffels, loaded with ammunition. 

In this famous engagement two fhips of 
one hundred and four guns, one of ninety, two of 
eighty, four of feventy-fix, four of fixty, and two 
of fifty-fix guns, belonging to the enemy, were de- 
ftroyed. James faw this deftruction, and was fo 
fenfibly affected by the misfortune, that, ina letter 
he wrote to thé king of France on this occafion, he 
begged he would leave him to his fate. ‘I have 
hitherto. (faid he) fwpported, with fome. conftancy 
and refolution, the weight of my misfortunes, while 
I myteif was the only Fetched but this difafter has 
overwhelmed me with grief, and left me no room for 
comfort. 1 know too well: that my own unlucky ftar 
has drawn this misfortune upon your forces, always 
victorious but when they fought for my intereft, and 
‘therefore I no longer merit the fupport of fo great a 
monarch. Let me therefore intreat your majefty to 
concern yourfelf no longer for a prince fo dreadfully 
unfortunate; but permit me to retire, with my fa- 
mily, to fome corner’ of the world, where I may ceafe 
to obftruét the courfe of your majefty’s fucceffes and 
conquefts, and. where it will be the greateft of my 
confolations to hear of the quick return of your ma- 
jefty’s wonted triumphs, both by fea and land, over 
‘both your enemies and mine. This, I doubt not, 
will foon be the cafe, when my intereft fhall be no 
longer intermixed with your’s,” « Lewis endeavoured 
to alleviate his affliétions by every method in his 
yower. He wrote him an anfwer, filled with the 
lodett expreffions, and promifed never to forfake 

him in his misfortunes. Viste 
The queen was no fooner informed of this victory, 
than fhe fent thirty thoufand pounds to Portfmouth, 
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‘be applied.” 
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in order to its being diftributed arhong the failors’s 
ordered medals to be ‘ftruck for the officers; and 
éaufed the bodies of admiral Carter and colonel 
Haftings, who had fallen in the engagement, to be 
honourably interred. The French, in their turn, 
wete threatened with an invafion, and about feven 
thoufand men embarked on board the fleet for that 
purpofe. Great expectations were formed with re- 
gard to this expedition; but: the advanced feafon of 
the yeat was thought a fufficient reafon for laying it 
afide, and the troops were fent over to ferve in 
Flanders. 

But if Lewis was unfortunate at fea, it was dif: 
ferent with regard to his army in the Low Countries. 
He took Namur in perfon. The marfhal de Luxem: 
bourgh, who covered the fiege, coriducted the whole 
with fuch addrefs, that William, at the head of a 
numerous and powerful army, could neither pafs the 
Maes, nor throw any fuccours into that important 
place. Luxembourg, though then extremely ill, 
gained a victory over him, foie time after, at Stein- 
kirk 5 but William found inexhauftible refources in 
his genius. He kept the field as if he had not been 
conquered, and the joy which this vi€tory occafioned 
in France was a kind of triumph for him. It is often 
as glorious to repair the misfortunes ‘of a defeat, as to 
gain a victory. About this time a cohfpiracy, formed 
againft the life of king William, was difcovered. 
The whole was attributed to the French minifter, 
and, indeed, with fufficient reafon. 

The Englifh malecontents were greatly diffatished 
with the affairs on the continent. They thought not 
fo much of the propriety of oppofing a monarch 
who was the common difturber of Europe, as of the 
confequences of a war, which would at laft beggar 
and depopulate the kingdom. The king (faid they) 
is facrificing the ftate to foreigners. The intereft and 
neceffities of the Englifh affect him much lefs than 
the advantages of the Dutch; imprifonments and 
illegal violences make the former feel all the weight 
of defpotifm ; the miniftry pay no regard to the laws, 
or to public liberty ; each prefers his own intefeft to 
that of his country; and even thofe evils will only 
prove a prelude to greater, unlefs a fpeédy remedy 
It muft, indeed, be acknowledged, 
that the principles of the nation were greatly altered. 
Meannets rofe to affluence, affluence led to luxury, 
and luxury to corruption. The {candalous practice 
of purchafing votes in parliament had grown com- 
mon, and the diforder' {pread with rapidity. So that 
the fpirit of party, which exaggerates every thing, 
had an ample field for the exercife of its malignancy. 
William accordingly, on his return from Holland,’ 
found the affairs of the kingdom in a greater ferment 
than ever. The moft violent debates were catried on 
in the houfe of lords, on acceunt of the imprifonment 
of certain peers; and it was refolved that the judges, 
and others, who had caufed the prifoners to be ar- 
refted for high-treafon, ought, according to the act 
of habeas corpus, to have admitted them to bail, 
unlefs two witnefles were ready tq declare upon oath, 
that they were really guilty; but thefe they could 
not produce. Alarmed at the ferment, and dreading 
the confequences, William immediately fet the pri- 
foners at liberty. On the other hand, the commons 
entered into inquiries, why the victory at fea had not 
been purfued? Why the intended defeent had been 
laid afide? and why proper care had not been taken 
to cover the trade, by having convoys ftationed at 
proper places? They alfo deliberated on prefenting 
a remonftrance to the king on different fubjyects ; 
but the influence of the ordinary means of cortup- 
tion foon put an end to the defign, and induced them 
to grant large and extravagant fupplies. ‘Two mil- 
lions were delftined for the navy, and mioré than three 
for the army and the continental war. They voted 
fifty-four thoufand men, of whom twenty thoufand 
were to remain in the kingdom, for its defence. 
Eftates real and perfonal, except the pay of military 
officers, were taxed at the rate of four fhillings in the 
-6N pound, 


s 
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pound. The lords jadded.a claufe to the bill; imply- 
ang, that they had taxed themfelves. This gave 
ea to the commons, who affirmed it to be a vio- 
lation of the right they poflefled in all regulations 
of parliamentary fupplies. The lords gave up the 
difpute, but declared they did it only in confideration 
of the urgent neceffities of the ftate. But notwith- 
{tanding the almoft fervile compliance of the parlia- 
ment, fome meafures were attempted contrary to the 
views of the.court. It was propofed to annihilate 
the Eaft-India Company, which was charged with 


great abufes 5 and to pafs an act to render parliaments | 
triennial, in.order to prevent bribery and corruption | 


at elections, But the miniftry had fufficient influence 
and addrefs to render thefe defigns abortive. 

A.D, 1693. 
king embarked at Gravefend, and landed fafely at 
the Maefe on the fecond of April. 
put himfelf at the head of the allied army, and ad- 
vanced againft the enemy. Luxembourg furprized 
and attacked him at Nerwind with a faperior army. 


Phe king loft not amoment, He drew up his forces | 
in order of battle, expofed himfelf to every kind of | 


danger, but was.obliged at laft to give way to the 
numbers of the enemy. 


Nor did the French reap any other advantage from 
their victory than that of making themfelves mafters 
of Charleroy. 
more real honour inthe battle.of Nerwind than when 
he triumphed at the Boyne. His very enemies were 
charmed with his conduét. It was a common faying 
in the French camp,, that ‘they wanted only uch 


aking to make themfelves mafters of Chriftendom.” | 
The prince of Conti, in aletterhe wrote to his con- | 
fort, ufed the following expreffion : ** I faw the king | ; 
| latter belonged to the Dutch, Five fail of the ene-- 


expofing himfelf to the greateft dangers ; and {urely 


fo much valour very well deferves the peaceable | 
The king of | 


poffeffion of the crown he wears.” 
Prance himfelf is reported to have faid, “ That 


Luxembourg’s behaviour was like that of the prince , 
of Conti, but William’s like that of marfhal Tu- | 


renne:” 


Germany and Piedmont were.alfo at the fame time | 
‘ {| of the fleet back to Ireland in fafety. : 
ravaged by the duke of Lorges. The duke of Savoy, | 
wao, the preceding year, had {pread defdlation through | 
Dauphiny, was defeated near Marfeilles by Catinat. | 
But Lewis XIV. notwithftanding fo many victories, | 
found enemies in-every quarter, capable of making | 
The dreadful fcourge of | 
war, atter ftrewing the plains with the bodies of the | 
dead, frequently leaves nothing more behind than 
vain exultations on the fide. of the victor. The more 
dreadiul fcourge of famine followed that of war. | 
Two harvefts had failed, and the vintage had fuffered | 


the theatres of war. ° The Palatinate was inhumanly 


the ftrongeft. refiftance. 


greatly; fo that the French had neither bread nor 


from other countries; and the famous Dubart fea- 


fonably purchafed large quantities both in Sweden | 


and Denmark, conyeying it fafely into the harbours 
of France. 


The affairs at fea were, not advantageous to Eng. | 


land. The French had, in fome meafure, repaired 
their loffes at La Hogue, and the commerce of the 
allies {uffered greatly. The Englith and Dutch fleets 
were, indeed, very ftrong, and failed early. The 
admirals were not at firft reftrained by any particular 
inftructions, but ordered in general to deftroy. the 
fhips of the enemy, and proteét the trade; 
afterwards received particular inftruétions with re- 
gard to a large fleet of near four hundred fail of 
merchant fhips belonging to England, Holland, and 
Tiamburgh. After feveral councils held on this oc- 
cafion, it was determined that the whole fleet, toge- 
ther with the Mediterranean {quadron, fhould "ero. 
ceed together thirty leagues weft-fouth-weft from 


Uthant ; when Sir George Rooke, who was appointed | 
to command the fquadron deftined to convoy them, | 
‘was to proceed with them towards the ports to which | 


HiST-OR¥Y OF ENGLAND.- 


On the thirty-firkt of March, the 
He foon after | 


| windward. 


Though vanquifhed, he | 
d colori etreat, and was ftill refpectable. | 
BREE 38 DEO Gy Cont Ab a . | bravely fought, firft eleven, and then feyen of the 


Wiliam was thought to have gained — 


but they | 


fleet on 


St. Ubes, and other ports: When he was within 
fixty leagues of Cape St. Vincent, he difcovered part 
of the French fleet; on which he immediately called 
a council of war, where it was refolved; that as the 
wind was northerly, and a freth gale, the merchant 
fhips fhould make the beft of their way to Cadiz. 
This refolution was hardly taken, before the whole 


fleet of the enemy, confilting of eighty fail; under 


the command of Tourville, was difcovered. Rooke 


was perfuaded there was now no time to retreat ; but: 


Vandergoes, the Dutch vice-admiral, informed him, 
that he chofe to ayoid an engagement, which he 
thought extremely hazardous. 
lowed his advice, and.they both {tood off with an 
eafy fail, that the heavy fhips might work up to 
At the fame time, the Sheernefs was 
difpatched with orders to the fall fhips, near the 
land, to endeavour to keep clofe under the fhore 
during the night, and take fhelter in Faro, St, Lucar, 
or Cadiz, About fix in the evening, the van of the 
enemy came up with the {ternmoft of the confederate 
fleet, confifting of three Dutch men of war.~ Thefe 


enemy’s fhips, for five hours together, They had 
the good fortune to clear themfelves from the for- 


| mer; but were obliged to fubmit to the latter, after 


making a moft obftinate refiftance. The Dutch 
mefchant fhips immediately tacked and ftocd in for 


| the fhore, and the enemy after them. Rooke ftood 


off to fea during the night; and the next morning 
fifty-four of the merchant fhips, and feveral men of 
war;'were about him; but no more than two of the 


my’s fhips were feen to leeward, and two to wind. 
ward; the latter kept in fight of him till it was night, 
The next day the admiral called a council of wat, 
where it was determined to fail direétly to the Ma- 


deiras, in order to procure water, and thence either. 


to Cork or Kingfale. This refolution was accor- 
dingly executed, and Sir George conduéted that part 


Had the enemy purfued their firft advantage with 
the fame conduct and refolution, hardly a fhip could 
have efcaped, for when the Dutch tacked and ftood 
in for the fhore, the van of the French were within 
cannon-fhot of the Englith admiral ; but their tack- 


ing after the Dutch gave the other part ofthe fleet an - 


opportunity of efcaping, The lofs was, however, 
very confiderable, and fell chiefly on the Eollanders, 
who loft on this occafion above ‘cighty fail of mer- 
chant fhips, and three men-of war... “The Enghifh 
loft only one man of war, and about five merchant- 


} men, 
wine. The utmoft diligence was ufed to import corn | 


About the latter end.of Odtober, the king returned 
to England; and on the féventh of November, 
opened the feffion of parliament with the following 
f{peech from the throne, 

“* My lords and gentlemen, 


“* Tam always glad to meet you heres and I could ’ 


heartily with that our fatisfation were not leffened 
at prefent by reflecting upon ithe difadvantages we 
have received this year at land; and the mifcarriages 
in our affairs at fea. I think it is evident, that the 


former were only occafioned by the great number of ~ 


our enemies, which exceeded ours in all places. For 
what relates to the latter, which reflets fo great dif- 
grace upon the nation, I have refented it extremely ; 
and as 1 will take care that thofe who have not done 
their duty fhall be punifhed, fo I am refolved to ufe 


my utmoft endeavours, that our power at fea may be. 
rightly managed for the future: and it will well de-. 


ferve your confideration, whether we are not defec- 
tive, both in the number of our fhipping, and in 
proper ports to the weftward, for the better annoying 


our enemies, and protecting our trade, whichis fa 


<My. 


cflential to the welfare of thefe kingdoms, 


; 


Rooke therefore fol-: 


Aditi 
| they were bottnd: Accordingly Sir George, withall 
-the Turkey fhips, left the main body of the 


the fixth of June; and fteering for the Streights; left 
by the way the .veffels bound for Bilboa, Lifbon; 


AD. ubg9 Wwitid ao ith 


ne 7} “My lords and geritlemen; 


Lari very fenfible-of the good ‘affection where- |} 
swith you ‘have always affifted ‘me to fupport the 1 
charges ‘of ‘the «war, which have ‘been very greatls |] have fhewn for our common ittereft ; 1 thall make 
‘and ‘yet I'am perfuaded that ithe experience of this | ; 
Summer is fufficient to.convince us all, ‘that, to-atrive | 


atagoodiend of it, therewill beaneceffity of increafing 
our forces, ‘both by fea and land,'the next year. ‘Our 


allies’ have réfolved to-add to theirs; and 1 will not | 
doubt, ‘that you will/have {uch regard to the prefent | 
exigence, -as'that you ‘will give me -a fuicable fupply | 
to enable me to do the like. 1 muft therefore earneftly | 


‘recommend it to you, gentlemen ‘of the ‘houfe of 
commons, 'to ‘take fuch timely refolutions, as that 
‘your fupplies ‘may ‘be effectual, ‘and our preparations 
‘fo'forward, as will be neceffary both for the honour 
and {ecurity'of the nation.” 

The‘commons in anfwer to this fpeech, unani- 
smoufly declaréd ‘they would fupport ‘his majefty and 
his government, ‘and grant fufficient fupply for the 
vigorous profecution of the war. But before they 
‘proceeded to take the fupphes'into confideration, they 
began anengquiry into caufes of ‘the mifcarriage of 
the fleet during the laft funvmer, and the beft methods 
‘for fecuting the trade of the nation. But the en- 
quiring into ‘the mticarriage of the'fleet was attended 
with no- difcoveries; a mifmanagement appeared 
fome where; butit was found impoffible to fix it on 
any individuals. : 

This enquiry being finifhed, the commons ‘pro- 
‘eeedéd to deliberate-on the fupphies, and voted, ‘that 
five hundred thoufand pounds’be raifed ‘towards dif- 


‘Charging the wages due to the feamen’; and that a 
farther fum‘of ‘two millions be granted to ‘their ma- | 


jefties for the maintenance-of the fleet, including the 


‘ordnance: that the number of forces in their majef- | 
‘ties pay be increafed to fix new regiments of Enelifh | 


‘dracoons, and fifteen new regiments of Englifh foot : 
that eighty-three thoufand one hundred and _twenty- 
‘one meh, including-commiffion and ‘non-commiffion 
officers, were neceflary forthe fervice of the enfurng 


‘year, to be employed in England and ‘beyond the | 


féas : andthat'the fum of two millions, ‘five hundred 
thirty-five thoufand, five hundred and ninety pounds 
be granted for the imaimtenance of the land ‘forces. 


of theenfuing year, amounted to‘near’ five milhons 
and a half, ‘and'were raifed by aland-tax of four fhil- 
lings tn the ‘pound; by an increafe of annuities ; a 
farther excife on beer, and a'duty on falc, 

After finifhing thefe votes, the comimons paffed a 


bill for'rendering all members of their houfe incapa- | 
ble of truft and profit. ‘This bill alfo ‘paffed the | 
upper houfe, and lay ready for the royal affent but | 
when the king came to the houfe of ‘peers ‘to pafs the 


Jand-tax bill, ‘he thought proper to refufe tt. This 
refufal alarmed the commons: the whole houfe was 
turned into a committee on ‘the ftate ef the nation, 
and it'was réfolved, “* That whoever advifed the king 
not to give the royal affent'to the act which ‘was to 
redrefs'a orievance, andtakeoff a fcandal from ‘the 
‘commods in parliament, is ah enemy to their ‘majel- 
ties 2nd the kingdom ; and that a reprefentation be 

ade to ‘the king ‘to lay befcre him how few inftances 
have been, in former reiens, of denying the royal 
affent to bills for the redrefs of grievances ; ‘and the 
ericf of the commons for his not having given the 


royal affent to feveral public bills, and in ‘particular, 
to this bill, ‘which'tends fo much to clear the reputa- | 
tion of this houfe, after having voted fo ‘freely to | 


fupply the public occafions.” 


“Thefé refolutions being formed into a reprefenta- | 
tion, it was prefented by the whole houfe to the king, | 
} were driven afhore, to the eaftward of Gibraltar, and 


_ who ‘was pleafed to make the following anfwer > 


and MARY It 
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® Gentlemen; aE a6 

mn I amvety fenfible of ‘the good offices you ‘have 
expreffed for me on many occafions; and the zeal you 


ule of ‘this opportunity to tell you, ‘that no prince 


éver had a ‘higher eftéem for the conftittition of the 


Englifh government; than myfelf ; and that I ‘fhall 
ever have a great regard for the advice of parlia- 
ment, 

«Tam perfwaded that nothing can fo much cons 
duce to the welfare of this kingdom, as an entire con- 


fidence between the king ahd people; which I thal Pe 


all means endeavour to preferve ; and I affure you 


fall look upon fuch perfons as my enemies, who fhall 


advife any thing that may leffén it.” 

This anfwer; however kind, ‘was hot thotight fuf- 
ficient by many of the members of the houfe of 
commons, and a motion was made, “ that applica- 
tion be made to the king fora farther anfwer.” This 
occafioned 'a very warm debate; but the queftion 
being put, it paffed in the negative. _ 

Another ‘bill for ‘naturalizing foreign proteftants, 
‘engaged the attention of the public. It was repre- 
fented on one hand, that the ravages of war, the 
depopulation of the kingdom, the’ decay of agricul- 
ture, the wealth and indultry of the refugees, already 
eftablifhed ‘in England, the profpect of increafing 
their numbers, and thereby giving fubjeéts to the 


'‘f{tate, ‘and frefh refources ‘to commerce and manufac- 


tures, were confidered as objects of the laft impor- 
tance, ‘and urged in behalf of the bill. On the other 
hand it was alledged, that foreigners engaged in the 
manufactures of the Enelifh,; would infallibly be of 
oreat prejudice to them ; that after amafling fortunes 
at their expence, they would leave the kingdom, and 
return ‘with their riches to their native countty ; that 
numbers ‘of artificers were ftarving for want of em- 
ployment, and that the evil inftead of being leffened 
would be increafed by this meafure. In fhort, to 
admit fo many tion-conformifts into the number of 
natural born fubjeéts, was to expofe the church of 
England to danger which fhould be avoided: The 
laft obfervation was urged with great warmth; and 


| prevailed with many who confidered the church and 
| ftate as a prey to foreigners. 
They alfo voted one hundred and ‘eighteen thoufand } 
‘pounds to make good ‘the annuity deficiency, and | 
two hundred ininety-frx thoufand ‘fix hundred and | 
ninety-two pounds to make good the deficiency ‘of | 
the poll-bill. © Thus the fupphies voted for the fervice | 


Popular prejudices are 
often formidable. Th: court party faw the difficulty, 
and defpairine of fuccefs, withdrew the bill till a 
mote favourable opportunity. 

While the parliament were employed in fettling thé 
fupplies, captain Bembow bombarded St. Maloes 
four days together, but with no remarkable fuccefs. 
The engineer in'this expedition had prepared a fire- 
fhip of ‘a new conftruétion, which was intended to be 
laid as\clofe to the walls as poffible, and there fet on 
fire, the explofion of which it was imagined would 
have produced very great effets. But in conducting 
her to the place intended, fhe ran ona rock; and 
the engineer perceiving it would now be impoffible 
to execute the defign, fet her on fire. The explofion 
was prodigious ; all the windows ih St. Maloes were 
broken, the roofs of feveral houfes torn off, and the 
earth trembled for three miles round. Had fhe been 
carried clofe to‘the walls as intended, arid thete fet 
on fire, great part of the town muft have been 
deftroyed, 

A.D. 1694. About the latter end of February 
advice arrived, that a fleet of merchant fhips, under 
a convoy of men of war, commanded by Sir Francis 
Wheeler, having failed from Gibraltar up the Streights, 
met with a moft violent ftorm, which continued the 
whole day and the fucceeding night, and otcafioned 
the ‘moft melancholy misfortune. The Suffex, the 
fhip on board of which Sir Francis carried his flag; 
foundered, and he himfelf with his whole crew, ex- 


| cept two Moors, petrifhed,; the Cambridge and 


Lumley-caftle men of war, the Serpent bomb-ketch, 


| and the Mary ketch, together with fix merchantmen, 


molt 


gos A.D. 1664: 
moft of their men loft, The fame fate attended three 
Dutch fhips richly laden, but rear-admiral Nevill, 
and three Duteh men of war, had the good fortune 
to efcape: into Cadiz. 


On the twenty-fitth of April, the money bills | 


being all pafled, and the king defirous of opening the 
campaign early, care to the houfe of peers, and put 
an end to the feffion with a fp-ech from the throne, in 
which his majefty thanked them for the zeal they had 
expreffed fot the government, and for the large fup- 
lies they had granted ; promifed:to do his part to- 
wards rendering the efforts again{t the common enemy 
fuceefsful, and intreated them to be careful to pre- 
ferve the public peace during his abfence. 
The confederate fleet failed early in the fpring,; 
but they were neither able to block up the French in 
Breft, nor to bring them to a general engagement at 
fea, They induftrioufly avoided a battle: the defeat 
at La Hogue was not yet forgotten; another fuch 
misfortune would have alnioft annihilated their mari- 
time power. ‘They failed from Breft before the Eng- 
- lifh appeared, and continued their courfe to the Me- 


diterranéan ; Lewis having formed very dangerous 


‘defigns againft Spain. William knew this, and gave 
orders to admiral Ruffel to follow them; but being 
informed that a fleet of French merchantmen was 
lying in Bertram-bay bound to the weftward, the ad- 
miral detached captain Pickard and the Roebuck 
fire-fhip to take or deftroy them. He executed his 
orders with fuccefs : the fleet confifted of fifty-five 
fail, of which he burnt or funk thirty-five, and 
drove their convoy, among the rocks, where fhe was 
fet on fire, and foon after blew up. T'wo armed 
floops that attended her were alfo deftroyed. 

A project for deftroying Breft had been for fome 
time concerted, and an attempt was now made for 
carrying it into execution, The land forces were 
commanded by lieutenant-general Talmafh ; and on 
the fifth of June, lord Berkeley, admiral of the 
blue fquadron, parted from admiral Ruffel, with 
twenty-nine men of war of the line, belides {mall 
frigates, bomb-ketches, fire-thips and tranfports. On 
the feventh he came to an anchor between Bertram- 
bay and Camaret, a {mall neck of land in the mouth 
of the river of Brett. 

On the eighth it was refolved that eight fhips of 
the line fhould enter the bay in order to cover the 
Janding of the troops, and, if poffible, to. filence 
the batteries of the enemy. The marquis of Car- 
marthen, who commanded this fquadron, was no 
fooner within reach of the enemy’s mortars, than they 

egan to play upon them with the utmoft fury from 
the point de-Filettes and the weftern point of Cama- 
ret. ‘Three batteries more were now opened upon 
them, fituated in different parts of the bay. But 
notwithftanding all this oppofition, the marquis potted 
the thips in fuch a manner, that they gave great 
affiftance to the land forces, and filenced fome of the 
batteries. , 

' While the thips were thus playing uponthe enemy, 
Talmath landed at the head of about nine hundred 
men, under a little rock on the fouth fide of a {mall 
bay, where they were immediately charged with fo 
much vigour by the French marines, that they were 
obliged to retire to their boats in great confufion. 
But it happening to be ebb tide, moft of their boats 
were faft aground, fo that the greater part of the 
men were either killed or taken  prifoners. Among 


the reft the brave Talmath was mortally wounded, 


The reft of the boats efcaped to the fhips ; and. the 
marquis, perceiving it was impoffible to fucceed, 
ftood out of the bay, with the lofs of the Welep, a 
{mall Duch man of war, and four hundred men, Of 
the forces that landed near four hundred were either 
killed or taken prifoners, and about the fame number 
defperately wounded. Such was the confequence of 
an expedition which had no chance of fucceeding, 
The fecret had not been. kept, and the French had 
time fufficient to take meafures abundantly fufficient 
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to render the attempt abortive had nine thoufand in- 
ftead of nine hundred men been landed. ; 

The campaign in Flanders was marked with no 
event of confequence. The allies endeavoured “to 
penetrate into the French territories but were pre- 
vented by Luxembourgh, who pofted his army in 
fuch a manner, that William, defpairing of fuccefs, 
invefted Huy, which foon furrendered. The advan- 
tage was, however, on the fide of the allies, and 
many entertained thoughts that the French would 
now be willing to make a peace upon equitable terms. 
They were miftaken ; Lewis was not yet fufficiently 
humbled to give peace to Europe. _ 

The king being returned to England, he opened 
the feffion of parliament with a fpeech from the 
throne, in which he informed them, that though no 
great advantage had been gained, a ftop had been 
put to the progrefs of the French arms ; that having 
had fo much experience of their affeétions and their 
zeal for the public, he could not doubt of their being 
willing to aflift him with fupplies fufficient for carry- 
ing on the war with vigour, the only: means of ob- 
taining afafe and honourable peace. He concluded 
with carneftly recommending a bill for the encourage- 
ment of feamen. ‘* You mutt be fenfible,” faid he, 
‘¢ how mucha law of this nature would tend to the 
advancement of trade, and of the naval ftrength of 
this kingdom ; which is our great intereft, and ought 
to be our principal care.” 

The parliament made no difficulty of complying 
with the king’s requeft. The fupplies, which amount- 


LE. 


. 


ed to near five millions were readily-granted.. But at. 


the fame time the commons brought ina bill for the 
more frequent calling of parliaments. This bill 
went hand in hand with thofe for the fupply, and 
having paffed both houfes, received the royal affent 
on the twenty-fecond of December. By this bill it 
was enacted that a new parliament fhould be called 
every third year, and. that the prefent parliament 
fhould be diffolved before the-end of the fucceeding 
year. The paffing of this bill gave great joy to the 
people. They were perfuaded that the manner of 
precuring votes atelections by bribery and corrup- 
tion would now be laid afide ; and that the commons 
would recover at once their ftrength and reputation. 
The very day this bill was brought into parliament, 
Dr. John Tillotfon, archbifhop of Canterbury, paid 
the debt of nature, fincerely lamented by all who 
efteemed piety and virtue. He was a perfon of great 
judgment, clear underftanding, and a tender and 


compaffionate heart: a faithful and zealous friend,. 


but a gentle and forgiving enemy. “Without affee- 
tation, bigotry, or fuperftition, he was truly religi- 
ous. His notions of morality were at once excellent 
and fublime. His reafoning was clear, eafy and folid. 
He enforced the precepts of the gofpel, in pure and 
elegant language. His fermons were fo greatly ad- 
mired that they were efteemed-the beft examples of 
facred declamation ia any language; nor have they 
yet loft their efteem, 

Both the king and queen were greatly affe@ted at 
the death of this pious prelate. The queen for fe- 
veral days mentioned him in the tendereft manner, 
and never without tears. He died fo poor, that if 
the king had not given up his firft-fruits, his debts 
could not have been paid. He was too charitable to 
acquire riches, and the only legacy he left to his 
family was his works, \Dr. Tennifon, bithop of 
Lincoln, was judged the moft proper to fupply his 
place, and he was accordingly tranflated to the 
archiepifcopal fee of Canterbury. 

The queen herfelf did not long furvive her favours 
ite prelate. She was taken ill about a month after 
his death. She was feized with the {mall-pox on the 
twenty-firft of December, and died on the twenty- 


eighth, in the thirty-third year of her age, and the 33 


fixthof her reign. She was an excellent princefs, 
and adorned with moft of the virtues that render the 
fex amiable. Her charity was very extenfive, but 


~ entirely 


~ found in her, exalted ftation, 


a < 


~~ Senfible that his majefty’s intereft! was: pte atl 
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entirely void of oftentation 5 and her example of con= 
jugal fondnets was greatly fuperiorto what is generally 
The nation teftified: 
their lofs by their tears 5 for the: queen was univer- 
fally lamented. 


weakened. by the death of ‘the queen, :both houfes of 
parliament attended_on his majetty with their addrefs 
of condoleance; on the thirty-firft of December: tha 
of the lords was ds follows : ae iy 
** Weyour majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fabs 
jects, the lords {piritual and temporal in» parliament 
affembled, do with inexpreflible grief humbly.affure 
your majeity ot the deep fenfe we have of the» lofs 
your majefty, and the whole kingdom, doth fultain, 
by the death of that excellent princefs, our fovereign 
lady the queen ; moft-humbly befeeching: yout ma- 
jefty that you would not indulge your grief upon this 
fad occafion, to the prejudice of the health: of your 
royal perfon; in whofe’ prefervation, not. only the 


welfare of your own fubjects, but of all chriftendomg |}. 


is fo much concerned... We farther beg leave on ‘this 
fad occafion, humbly to renew to your ‘majefty the 
hearty and fincere affurances of our utmoft affiftance 
again{t.all our enemies both.at home and abroad, ‘and 
of all other demonftrations of the greateft duty and 
affection, that can poffibly be paid by the moft faith- 
ful fubjects.” % glad 

The king returned a very gracious anfwer, which 
was couched in the following terms: ‘I heartily 
thank you for your kindnefs to me, but much more 
for the fenfe you fhew of our great Jofs, which is 
above what I can exprefs.”) The whole nation fol- 
lowed the example of the. two houfes of parliament, 
and confolatory, addreffes. were prefented to the 
king from all quarters of the kingdom. The prin-. | 
cefs of Denmark, who had for fome ‘time been  re- 
fufed admittance to her. fitter, wrote the following 
letter to the king on-this mournful occafion. 


“cc Sir, 


_ * I beg your majefty’s favourable acceptance of 
my fincere and hearty forrow for your great affliction | 


IL YAS Mi’ 


ftrongeft marks of efteem, 


iiB A.D: 1608. “Joy 


if the lofs of the queén ; and Ido affure your ma-; 


Jjefty Tam asdenfrbly touched with this fad misfor-, 
tune,: as if Thad never been fo ‘unfortunate’ as~ to: 
‘have fallen under-herdifpleafures> >» » 


vt It is my earneft-defire yourmajefty would give? 


me leave to wait upor you,asfoon.asiit can be without 


inconveniency to you, and without dange¥ of increaf- 


‘ing your affliction, ‘that I may have: an opportunity 


myfelf, not only of repeating! this, but of /affuring 
your majefty of my real intentions to: omit no occas) 
fion of giving you conftant proofs of my dincere 


refpect and concern for your eperfon and intereft, 


as becomes ia 

Your majefty’s fi2er, 
and fervant, 
ANNE 


“This letter produced the défired effed: ~Pleafed 
with: difcovering: that the princefs .was forming no: 


party againft him, he liftenéd to the inftances of the 


earl of Sunderland, who brought about a’ reconcilia= 


tion between them: ‘The printefs waited! updni the 


king. at Kenfington,» and was. received’ with ! the 
St. James’s » palace: was 
appointed for her refidence, and the king made her:a: 


ptefent of the greateft part of the late queen’s jewels. 


But though a:reconciliation took place, it was with-: 
out)friendfhip ; @ political regard only fubfifted> be» 


- tween them. 


JALD. 1685, The queen, -after lying in ftate at 
Whitehall, was interred with great folemnity in Weft- 
minfter-abbey. . Not only -her majefty’s houfhold, 
but all the judges, ferjeants at law, the lord-mayor 


| and aldermen - of ‘the city of London, and, which 


raifed the mournful pomp to the higheft pitch: of 


| {plendor, both houfes of parliament attended: the 


royal corpfe to the abbey, where a funeral: fermon 
was preached by Dr. Tennifon, archbifhop of Can- 
terbury. Lidge! 


Ar epeplp oy lw 


AyD, HE enemies of the government unge- || 
1695. neroufly took advantage of the death of 
queen Mary for diftreffing their country. The earl 
of Rochefter propofed a doubt in the houfe of lords 
with regard to the legality of the prefent parliament. 
This doubt was certainly very ill founded: becaufe 
the calling of a parliament is part of the executive | 
power, which had been lodged in the king by the act 
of fettlement. Had this objeCtion been deemed of 
force fufficient to have procured the diffolution of the 
prefent parliament, the confequence might have been 
fatal to the liberties of Europe, as all the prepara- 
tions for opening the enfuing campaign muft have 
been fufpended till a new parliament could have been 
affembled. But the obfervation was happily thought 
fo frivolous by the houfe that it was not feconded. - 
The commons now applied themfelves to the dif- | 
covery of ways and means for raifing the fupplies ; 
but were foon flopped in their progrefs by the dif- 
covery of an alarming fcene of bribery and corrup- 
tion; in which not only the agents of the army, and 
fome members of parliament, but even the privy- | 
counfellors themfelves, were/déeply concerned. The } 
enquiry into thefe corrupt praétices was as accidental 
to-ho : % 
gi@, ‘ i mm 


“= 


M Il. 


alone. 


as it was neceffary. It was dctafioned by the juft 


| complaints of fome inhabitants of Royfton, in Hert- 


fordthire, againft the abufes of officers and foldiers 


| in demanding fubfiftence-money: Their petition be- 


ing laid before the houfe of comrhons, and tlie peti- 
tioners, together with Mr. Tracy Pauncefort, agent 
of colonel Haftings’s regiment, and the officers com- 
plained of being heard and examined, it was unani- 
moufly refolved, ‘‘ That the officers and foldiers of 
the army demanding and exacting fubfiftence money 
in their quarters, or on their march, is-arbitrary and 
illegal, and a great violation of the rights and liber- 
ties of the fubjeét :” and it was ordered, ** That the 
commiffioners for taking and ftating the public ac- 
counts do lay before the houfe their obfervations of 
the abufes and ill practices committed by the agents 
of the army; and that agent Pauncefort fhould 
forthwith lay before the houle a particular account of 
all the monaics received by him from the earl of Rena- _ 
lagh, and the times of fuch receipts, fince the twenty- 
eighth of May laft; and how he had paid the fums, 
when, and to whom, and what remained in his hand. 
~ Purfuant to this order, Mr. Harley, from the com- 


miffioners for taking and ftating the public accounts, 


ey F iy y 
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prefented’ to the honfe their obfervations on the’ ill’ 


510 


practices committed’ by the agents; which being» 


taken into confideration, ‘and. Pauncefort, upon 


bringing in his accounts, being examined, asi alfo' 


colonel Haftings, «major Montcal, and: fome other 
officers and agents,.it was refolved by ‘the houte, 
that agent Tracy Pauncefort, for neglecting to pay 
the fubfiftence-money to the: officers and foldiers 
quartered at Royfton, having monies in his hands to 
do the fame, ‘be taken into the cuftody of the ferjeant 
atvarms jattending the houfe.” ‘About a fortnight 
after, Pauncefort was again examined , and refufing 
to anfwer. feveral queftions, though required on pain 
of being proceeded againft with the utmoft rigour 
and feverity, it was unanimoufly refolved, “* That 
his abfolute refufal to anfwer to a matter of fact, de- 
manded of him by the houfe, he had violated the 
privilege, and contemned the authority of the houfe, 
and the fundamental conftitution thereof,” and was 
immediately fent a prifoner to the Tower for his 
offence. j 

The next perfonwho felt the weight of the com- 
mons refentment, © was’ Mr. Edward .Pauncefort, 
brother to the agent ;?who being examined, it was 
refolved, ‘ ‘That ‘he, for contriving to cheat 
colonel Haftings’s regiment, and for giving a bribe 
to obtain’the king’s pardon, be taken into cuftody,” 
Mr, Henry; Guy ‘was.’the .next viétim. He was a 
member of ithe houfe, and fecretary to the treafury ; 
but for having taken a bribe of two hundred gui- 
neas for procuring the arrears. due’ to a regiment 
to: be paid, was committed to the. Tower, and ‘de- 
prived of his poft. The members were more pro- 
voked, becaufe it was generally believed that. ‘he, 
together with the fpeaker, had been. deeply con- 
cerned in corrupting ‘the members of. the houfe’ of 
commons. He had held his poft.in the reigns of 
the two preceding kings, and the fhare he had in the 
fecret diftribution of the money, had! rendered him 
aneceffary affiftant in thofe meafures. ) 

Having proceeded to a fufficient length, the com- 
mons agreed to. reprefent the whole to the king, 
fetting forth the notorious abufes, ill practices, and 


intolerable exactions of the colonels and their agents, || 


on the inferior officers and common foldiers ; and his 
majefty promifed to take the neceffary care to redrefs 
thefe grievances. Colonel Haftings was immediately 
difcharged, and his regiment given to Sir John Jacob, 
his heutenant-colonel. 

The commons proceeded in their enquiries with 
regard to feveral other fpecies of corruption, and 
feveral of a very extraordinary nature were difcovered. 
But before they had finifhed their enquiries, the king 
came to the houfe of peers, and fending for the com- 
mons, put an end to the feffion with the following 
{peech from; the throne : 

“« My lords.and gentlemen, a 

*¢ | am come to give you thanks for the fupplies 
provided for carrying on the war in which we are 


| than any of the preceding. William had now the 


A.D. 1658, 


honour of ftopping the French arms, and even of 
taking Namur. Marfhal Boufflers; a diftinguithed 
general, was inthe place, with near fixteen thoufand 
men; while an army of an hundred thoufand, under 
the command of marfhal Villeroy, threatened the 
befiegers with a battle. .The garrifon behaved with 
the utmoft intrepidity ; but the prudence of William 
rendered all-his'attempts abortive) He took Namur 
in the fight of the French army. Lewis, enraged at 
this difappointment, bombarded Bruffels, in reverige 


for the bombardment of Dieppe, Havre de Grace, 


St. Malo; Dunkirk, and Calais, by the Englifh the 


preceding year. The latter alfo attempted new bom- 
-bardments, but with no remarkable fuccefs, 


All 


Europe was in flames, and exhaufted men and 


money, for the quartel of fome particular princes, 
who, perhaps, tiever fighed over the calamities of 
their fubjeéts.. Diftrefs, however piercing, had no 
effect on them ; they were deaf to the voice of com- 
-piaint. | 


| When Williany returned from the contirient, he 


_was received in triumph by his fubjeéts. The conqueft 


of Namur, in’fo remarkable’a manner, merited all 


| their applaufe. _ On this occafion he affected:a popu- 


larity, which being unnatural, was aukward, and 


could not be lafting. It, however, ferved to gain him 
feveral friends, and greatly retarded the machinations 


| of his enemies. 


The former parliament being diffolved, a new one 


| met at Weftminfter on the twenty-fecond of Novem- 
bers and having eleted Paul Foley, Efq, for the 
'{peaker, the king opened’ the feflion with a/fpeech 
| from. the throne,’ in which he obferved, * That he 


had engaged in the prefent war by the advice of his 


-firft parliament; that the laft)had, with great chear- 
-fulnefs, affifted him in carrying it on; and that he 
| doubted not but the prefent would as readily fupport 
| him in it, by granting the neceffary fupplies: that he 
} could not but take notice, on this occafion, of the 


| fignal bravery of the Englith forces during the laft 


engaged; and, at the fame time, to conclude this {I 


feffion, which cannot be continued longer without | 


manifeft prejudice to the end for which thefe fupplies 
were given, the feafon of the year making it fo ne- 
ceffary for me to be abroad, that it.were to be wifhed. 
our bufinefs at home would have allowed me to have 
been there fooner. zs 

“ T will take care to place the adminiftration. of 
affairs, during my abfence, in fuch perfons, on whofe 
care and fidelity I canentirely depend; and I doubt 
not, my lords and gentlemen, that every one of you, 
in your feveral ftations, will be aflifting to them, 
This is what I require of you, and that you will be 


more than ordinarily. diligent in. preferving the public | 


peace.” The king immediately embarked for Hol- 
land, after nominating a council of regency, in which 
neither the princels ner prince of, Denmark had any 
thare, This occafioned a frefh fubjeét of complaint, 
and the king’s conduct was refleéted; on with, great 
fevetltynn sid ga: 7. a ee 

This, campaign was more favourable to, the allies 

& 


| fhould be im 
| credible Witnele 


campaign, which had refle€ted equal honour on them- 
felves, and’on the nation to which they belonged. 
He lamented, as a great misfortune, his having been 
obliged, from the very beginning of his reign, to afk 
fuch large aids of his people; but, at the fame time, 
obferved, they were abfolutely neceffary for the effec- 
tual profecution of the war. He took notice, that 
the funds had been deficient, and the condition of 
the civil lift fuch, that he could not poflibly fubfitt 
without their care. 


He told them, that compaffion © 


obliged him to mention the miferable condition of ' 


the French proteftants who fuffered for their religion, ~ 


and the redrefs of the bad ftate of the coin, though 
they would prove an additional charge. He recom- 
mended to them the framing bills for the encourage- 


/ ment and increafe of feamen, the advancement. of 
| trade, particularly that of the Weft-Indies; and for 
| fecruiting the army in fuch a manner, that the people 


fhould have. no caufe to, complain: and concluded 
with exhorting them to. ufe difpatch, and to. avoid 
heats and divifions.” 

The firft bill paffed by this parliament, was that 


refpecting trials for high-treafon; a fubject which, 


though of the: laft importrnce, had hitherto been 
fubject. to many abufes. By this bill it was enacted, 
that the perfon impeached fhould have a copy of the 


impeachment five days before the trial came on, and 


be. allowed counfel for his defence: that no, perfon. 
peached, but on the teftimony of twa 
s: that if the impeachment confifted 


of feveral articles, the two witnefles could only be 


confidered. as one, when their depofitions were not 


upon the fame article ; that the perfon accufed fhould — 
| hawe.a lift of the witnefles. two days before the trial, 


®- 


and that three years. after the crime was committed, 
no accufation. thould take place, unlefs the crime was 
an attempt againft Ne ife of the king, The lords 


# a 


added a.claufe, wheteby a.peer was,to be judged by 

! the whole houle of lords, Had this law taken place. 
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" fooner, it would’ have faved the lives of saany  illud= 

trious men,,and liberty would have had caampart 
agaim(t defpotifm and minitterial vengeances> Iris a 
deplorable confideration,, that. the sbeneficiab feience 
ot legiflation arrives fo lowly at perfection) -éven in 


points where the interefts of ‘humanity. arerdo greatly 


affected. ) ; 

This celebrated. bill being difpatched, the commons 
proceeded to take into their confidetation the:fupplies. 
for the) fucceeding year... The neceffary.iettimates 
were laid before them, and they voted ifive millions 
twenty-four thoufand ‘eight hundred and fifty-three 
pounds for, that)fervice,.'The funds neceffary for 
raifing this prodigious fum were the'followinge: 1.By 
a dand-tax of four, fhillings lin thé pownds,!2. By 


India goods, and other metchandizes. 3. An-addi- 
tional duty ‘upon all. French commodities, 4. Duties 
on low wines or {pirits of French €xtraction. 5, Duties 
continued upon dalt,. glafs-wares, tobacco-pipes, &c. 


lief of the French proteftants. 


and they refolved, that the eftablithed ftandard thould 
be prelerved, with regard..to weight and finenefs ; 
and that the lofs arifing-from calling in the old mo- 
ney fhould be borne by the public, and a fund was 
eftablifhe4 for that purpofe, “The new coinage was 


placed under the dire&tion of Sir Hfaac Newton, and ! 
Nor is it in fuch cir- | 


Mr. Locke lent his affiftance.. 
cumiftances only that men of letters may be ufeful to 
the ftate. ae i 

A.D. 1696. From the very beginning of: this 
reign, confpiracies, many of them imaginary, had 
been frequently talked of ; but a real plot was now 
formed, either to: catry off or affaffinate William, 
and reftore his rival to the throne he had abdicated, 
The earl of Aylefbury, lord Montgomery, and feve- 
ral other perfons of lefs diftinétion, were at the head 
of this conlpiracy. Theduke of Berwick, Jarnes’s 
natural fon, paffed fecretly through the kingdom, 


encouraging the Jacobites, and declaring that an_ 
invafion was ready to take place. He conjured them © 
to exert themfelves on this o¢¢afion, and concerted _ 


meafures for rendering the attempt fuccefsful. 
While the confpirators were labouring, with the 
utmoft affiduity, to increafe their party, the ruffians; 


who were to execute the execrable deed, held private | 


meetings in London, where the proper meafures for 
catrying it into execution were concerted. Sir George 
Barclay, a native of Scotland, and a man of tndaunted 
courage, may be confidered as the leader of: this def- 
perate band. He was a furious bigot to the church 
of Rome, clofe, circumfpect, and cruel. He came 
into England in the beginning of January; and hav- 
ing procured a private commiffion from James, the 
re{t of the party implicitly obeyed his orders.. This 
enthufiaft undertook the horrid tafk of affaffinating 
the king, with the affiftance of forty horfe. The king 
ufually hunted at Richmond on every Saturday; and 
it was refolved to attack him in his return to Ken- 
fington, in the lane between Brentford and Turnham- 
green. ‘This {cheme was fo well laid, that it would, 
probably, have fucceeded, had not one Pendergrafs 
revealed the whole the very day before it was intended 
to be executed. 

Pendergrafs was an Irifh officer, and a Roman 
catholic, and therefore confidered as a proper perfon 
to engage in fo defperate an attempt. He was accor- 
dingly folliciced, and feemed at firft very willing to 
engage. But reflecting on the horrid barbarity of an 
aét detefted by. God and man, he repaired immedi 


ately to the earl of Portland, and difcovered to him } 


the whole {cheme, begging to be introduced: to his 
majetty. 
covery, and Pendergrafs was admitted into .his ma- 
yefty’s clofet, where he fully revealed all the particu- 


_» || the Roman catholics, 
The, next fubject that engaged the attention of the || affociation to the fame purpole, which was figned by 
parliament, was the amendment of the current coin ; | 


Portland informed the king of this dif 


nt i ALD. 1696. bit 


{| lars he knew relative to this’hdrrid confpiracy: Heat 
il) firft, however, tefufed to give up thé names of thé 
‘confpitators; but, on ithe kkine’s promifihg that he 
| fhould not be prodiiced as an evidence, wicliotit his! 
Own, confent; 
| affaffins, 


he gave his amajetty ad lift Or +h@ 


Every meafure was now taken to réndér the wholé 
contrivance abortive. Admiral Ruffel failed imme 
diately for the ceaft of Frandes and thé enemy; ‘con: 
founded.at his appéafanee; retired: into their hare 
bourss; and James, who was arrived at Calais: inor-' 
der toembark; retired to his court ‘at St. Germiainsy 
overwhelmed with grief and difappointihent, In the 
mean times the king laid-the whole defign before the 


( |. parliament. Both houfes immediately waiced tipoit 
duties continued on wine, vinegar, robacto, Eaft- |} his majéfty with the moit loyal addrefl’s wherein 
| they congratulated him on the efcapé of his toyal'pers 
| fon from the defigns of his enemies; declared thei? 


abhorrence. of. fuch villainous and traiterous ats 


| tempts ; and folemnly promifed to ftand by and de- 
They alfo fettled a fund for raifing five hundred |} fend his royal perfon againtt all his enemies, opeti 
thoufand pounds a year for the civillift; and another || and concealed: adding, that if he fhould ‘fall by u 
for raifing fifteen thoufand -pounds a year for the re- | 


violent attempt, they would feverely | teVenee it on 
They likewife drew up ‘aa 


all the membets of the houfé; wherein they declared 
king William their rightful and Jawful kirio, and 
mutually engaged to ftand by each orher in his de: 
fence, The king returned them thanks for theit zeal 
for his perfony and ‘declared he thould always bé 
ready to rifque, his life ih defence of the laws, reli! 
gion, and liberties of the natién. 

_. Several of the‘ confpirators wete' feized, tried at 
the Old Bailey, where they were found suilty of 
high-treafon on the cleareft evidence, ‘and faffered at 
‘Tyburn, » . 9251 

Sir John Fenwick had a cdnfiderable fare ih the 
con{piracy. There were two witnefies againit him, 
but one of them difappeared without giving evidelice 
in, the court. He’ had, however; giveti a written 
depofition, and the legality of this was {trongly dé- 
bated in parliament. The advocates of the perfon 
accufed maintained, that, according to all the rules 
of jurifprudence, the evidence ought to be prefent, 
and to be confronted by the prifoner ; that the depo- 
fitions of the dead were inadmiffible, and thofe of 
the abfent equally void; that the parliament, though 
not fubject to the rules of inferior courts, was never- 
thelefs fubjeét to the ‘eternal.and invariable rules of 
equity ; and that the late act relating to proceffes of 
high-treafon, would be openly violated by a contrary 
practice. Thefe arzuments, however plattfible, were 
too weak to gain a majority. Eftablifhed principles 
gave way to the fecurity of government, A bill of 
attainder was paffed againft Fenwick, and he was 
executed purfuant to his fentence. Several others, 
among whom Sir John Friend, a brewer in the Mi- 
nories, was the principal, befides ‘the confpirators 
who were to. have executed the horrid deed, fuffered 
for their treafon. 

. The campaign was opened on the continent by the 
alliés burning a prodigious magaziné which. had 
been laid up at Givet, for the ufe of the enemy. But 
though the beginning was profperous, and the war 
continued with the fame animofity : the powers en- 
gaged in it were no longer capable of making the 
fame efforts. Notwithftanding the ardour of Wil- 
liam, the campaign in Flanders had no ftiiking 
events. Lewis XIV. lefs fortunate than before, was 
now defirous of peace. He accordingly difpatched 
M. de Callieras, as his ambaffador to the ftates-ene- 
ral, for fettling fuch preliminaries as might ferve as a 
bafis for a treaty, The Dutch, with thé conféent of 
king William, liftened to the propofal, and it was 
agreed to accept the mediation of the king of Sweden, 
which had already been’ offered by thé baron Lillen- 
root, his ambaflador at the Hague, Lewis, however, 
did not wholly depend upon’ negotiations he made 
very advantageous! offers to the duke of Savoy, and 
drew him off from the grand alliance. 

5 This 


5k2 A. D..1697. 


This perfidious conduct of the duke greatly'en-' 


raged the allies: his minifters, indeed, attempted to 
excufe it, by alledging, that.it was. abfolutely necet- 
fary for him to embrace the offers of France, in 


order to prevent his own ruin; and that common? 


prudence would not fuffer him to let flip an oppor- 
tunity of procuring fuch fingular advantages'to-his 
own family. he 
The campaign in Catalonia, and on the Rhine, was 
as barren of events as that in’ Flanders: the advan- 
tage, if any, was on the fide of the allies, buc all 
the armies retired into winter’ quarters in the begin- 
ning of O€tober. bb 
Asthe diftrefs of the army abroad ‘was chiefly 
owing to the calling in and recoining the money, fo 
the fame calamity was felt among: the. manufa€turers 
and labourers, who were moft of them idle, occa- 
fioned by the fcarcity of coin, few matters being able 
to employ any workmen. 
therefore iffued in July, directing the juftices: of the 


peace to meet frequently in their refpeétive divifions, | 


in order to confult the moft effeétual means to relieve 
and fubfift the poor, till a fufficient quantity of money 
could be iffucd to relieve the prefent fearcity. The 
attorney-general was alfo ordered to  profecuie all 
thofe who had entered into confederacies not to em- 
ploy any workmen in the woollen and other manu- 
factures during the prefent fcarcity of coin. 

As foon as the armies were gone into winter quar: 


ters, William returned to England, and opened the 


feffion of parliament on the twenticth of October. 
He told them, “ that he thought it a great happinefs 
that no difedvantage had happened abroad, nor any 
diforder at home during the laft fummer, confidering 
the great difappointments in the funds, and the trou- 
ble that had arifen in receiving the money.: that the 
bufinefs they had before them. would be. attended 
with great d fficulty, as they were not only to provide 
for the fervice of the enfuing-year, but alfo to make 
good the deficiencies of the laf? He obferved, 
‘* that overtures of peace had indeed been made him ; 
but he was certain they. would prove abortive; that 
the only way to procure an honourable peace was to 


treat {word in hand; and therefore, the. fupplies for. 


the fucceeding mutt, at leaft, be equal: to. thofe for 
the laft. He alfo preffed them to-maintain the honour 


of parliament, by making good. the funds they had’ 


_ granted, He reminded them of the civil lift and the 
French proteftants, and of making fome farther pro- 
vifion for remedying the difficulties relating to the 
. coin, and for recovering the national credit.” 

The commons, in anfwer. to his majefty’s fpeech, 
affured him in their addrefs, “¢ That though this was 
the eighth year they had affifted him with large fup- 
plies, for carrying’on this juft and neceflary war, they| 


fhould be neither amufed nor diverted from their firm 


refolution of obtaining, by war, a fafe and honourable 
peace :”” and ‘concluded with declaring, 
would continue to fupport his majefty againft all his 
enemies, both at home and abroad.” 


They accordingly voted five millions for the ea 
and land fervice for the fucceeding year; befides a 


fupply for the civil lift, and new funds for making 
good the deficiencies, and fecuring the public debrs, 
. which now amounted to near twelve millions. Not- 
withftanding it was fo vaftly large, they purfued fuch 
vigorous meafures, that they furmounted every diffi- 
culty, and placed the credit of the nation on a fure 
and folid bafis. 

A. D.1697... The parliament having finifhed the 
national bulinefs, the king came to the houfe of peers 
on the fixteenth of April; and after giving the royal 
afient to the bills they had-paffed, put an end to the 
deffion with a {peech from. the throne, in which he 
thanked them for the large fupplies they had granted 
him; congratulated them on the fuccefs of their en- 
deavours for reftoring public credit; acquainted 
them with his intention of paffing over to the conti- 
nent; and begged they would carry with them into 
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: France. 


An order of council<was | 


*¢ That they | 


= 
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their refpective counties thé fame loyal principles they 
had fo confpicuoufly difplayed in parliament. 
. The conterences for a peace were opened at Ryfwic 
on the twenty-ninth of May, and the negotiation’ 
proceeded with very little trouble.» The demands of 
Spain, that» France‘fhould reftore all’ the conquetts 
that had been made during the war, feemed the only: 
difficulty. Lewis was therefore determined’ to exert 
all his force againft that kingdom, inorder to'induce 
the Spanifh’ plenipotentiaries'to accept the’ offers of 
The city’of Barcelona was accordinely be- 
fieged- and ‘taken. by: the duke“de'Vendéme.” Dé! 


'Pontis, a French commodore, was fent, with afinall! 


fivet,' to. the Weft-Indies, where he took and plun- 
dercdthe town of Carthagena, and’retufned with an 
immenfe booty, . Thete fucceffés tended greatly to 
haften the conclufion of the treaty. “Lewis gave up 
almoft all his conquefts.. To Spain he reftored Lux-’ 
embourg, Mons, Aéth, Courtray, befides’ what he 
had .taken in the neighbourhood of' the Pyranees. 
To the Empire, Friburg, Brifac, Philipfbure, &c. 
And, laftly, he acknowledged the prince of Orange 
king of England. Thus ‘William was confirmed in 
his poffeffion of the throne, while France abandoned 
all the fruits of ‘her victories. | Lewis'fubimitted! ro 
thefe conditions more from policy than generofity? 
The burden of the war was become intolerable. The 
victors and: the vanquithed’ were equally weakened. 
Tt was abfolutely neceffary that the finances thould 
be repaired, and the murmurings of the péople fatifl 
fied. « Lewis, after he had deluged Europe with blood 
to fatisfy his ambition, was obliged to purchale peace 
at the expence of his conquefts,. © 220) s2000 & 

- Soon after the figning of this treaty, “Williaa 
returned to England, where he was ‘received wit!i 
great demonftrations ‘of joy. On the third of De- 
cember, he opened the feffion of parliament with a 
fpeech from the throne ; wherein he obferved, ** That 
the war he had entered into by the advice of his 
people, was, by their affiftance, brought to the end 


he-had ever propofed, a fafe and honourable peace: 


that he was forry, however, to acquaint them, that 


| his fubjeéts could not immediately find. that rélief 


from the peace they might expeét, the funds having 
fallen fhorr, and there remaining fo great a debt to 
the navy and army, befides what was wanting to fup- 
port the civil lift. He obferved, that the navy was 
increafed almoft double fince his acceffion, and could 
not be fupported without a proportional increafe of 
money ; and he believed they would agree with him 
in allowing, that the chief ftrength of England mutt 


ever confift in a powerful navy : that, conlidering 


the ftate’ of affairs abroad, he was of opinion, that 
the kingdom could not be fafe without 2 land force. 
He promifed to rectify whatever abufes might have 
crept into any part of the adminiftration during the 


war, and effectually to difcourage prophanenefs and 


immorality. He expreffed his fatisfaction with the 
proofs his people had given him of their loyalty and 
attachment to his perfon ;” and concluded with de- 
claring, “That as he had, at the hazard of his I'fe, 
refcued their religion, laws, and liberties, when they 
werein the extrerneft danger; fo he fhould place the 
chief. glory of his reign in preferving and leaving 
them entire to poiterity.” 

The parliament, in: their addrefs, complimented 
him on the peace; and affured him, ‘ That they 
would be always ready to fupport his majefty, who 
had confirmed them in the quiet poffeffion of their 
rights and liberties; and, by putting an end to the 
war, fully completed their deliverance.” 

But notwithftanding thefe congratulations and 
compliments, they oppofed his defigns. This politic 
and warlike prince was defirous of eftablifhing a 
{tanding army, which could not fail of rendering 
him refpeétable both at home and abroad. The 
conduct of Lewis, who ftill retained a’ confiderable 
part of his army, feemed to lay: the other powers 
under a neceffity of doing the fame.. This was a 

very 


e 


A, D. 1693. : 


propofal, It had an apparent tendency to eftablifh 
defpotifm on the ruins of the conttitution,. They 
were perfuaded the nation would foon lofe its privi- 
Jeges, and the people their liberties, if mercenary 
troops were at the command of the government. 
“ This cuftom,” faid they, ‘* being once eftablifhed 
will become a maxim of ftate; and elections; par- 
liaments, every thing willdepend upon the caprice 
of the court. Is not the kingdom fuficiently de- 
fended by the ocean that furrounds it? May not the 
militia be eftablifhed and regularly exercifed ? And 


wili not fuch men be more zealous in the defence of | 


their country than mercenaries ? ‘Will not thefe with 
a formidable fleet be a fufficient fecurity apainft any 
‘ jnvafion 2” ‘Thefe arguments ‘feemed unanfwerable, 
and prevailed with the majority. Ten thoufand only 
of the land forces were retained ; and three thoufaiid 
added to the marine. ; 
-. Highly offended with this refolution of the com- 
mons, and perfuaded that they fufpected he had 
formed defigns againft their liberties, William de- 
clared he would have had nothing to do with the 
government, if he cauld have fulpected. the -parlia- 
--ment could have been guilty of fo much diftruft and 
‘ingratitude. 
A.D. 1698. The commons now applied them- 
{elves afiiduoufly to the difcovery of means for the 
difchargeof the public debt; The necefiary fupplies 
amounted to near five millions fterling, and it re- 
quired all their wifdom to raife fo large a-fum, after 
«the nation had been impoverifhed by; the>late war. 
The Eaft India company offered to .advance feven 
hundred thoufand pounds:for the fervice of the pub- 
lic, at the rate of four per) cent. intereft, provided 


the legiflature would fettle-on them the exclufive trade | 


to India. ‘This offer was favourably received. by the 
miniftry, and would, in all: probability, have been 
accepted, had not another company of merchants 
made more advantageous propotals. They offered 
to lend the government two millions on the fame 
terms. © They alfo propofed. that their dub{cribers 


any number of their members defired to be incor- 


porated, a charter fhould be eranted them for that’ 


The laft propofal was. thought the moft |} that the old company are befides obliged to pay taxes 


purpofe. 


eligible, and a bill was accordingly brought into par- | 
liament, and eafily paffed the commons ;"but on its 


being fent up to the lords, the old company petition- 
ed the houfe, and they were heard by ‘their council 


againft thesbill. .They alledged, ‘* that the com- | 
pany had actually acquired, at their:own. expence, | 
Fort St! George; Fort St. David, and | 
Bombay, as well as in Perfia, and other parts, amount- : 


revenues at 


ing to forty-four thoufand pounds per-annum, arifing 


from cultoms and licences for.a great.number of par- 


ticulars ; that they had alfo ereéted forts and: fettle- 
ments, and procured fettlements |invthe ifland of 
Sumatra, 


kingdom of Bengal, andalfo many factories, build- 


ings and {ettlements’ in| various other - parts, haying. 
‘purchafed, at high rates, of the Indian princes many | 
valuable privileges and immunities: that they were 


encouraged to do this from a prefumption: that their 
rights and inheritance would always be objects of the 
nation’s care: that fince this bill had been» brought 


into parliament, the company had-agreed ito. fubmit | 


their prefent {tock toca valuation of fifty per cent. 
viz. twenty per cent. forstheir: dead {tock, namely 
their forts, faCtories and lands, and thirty: per cent. 
for their quick ftock, which they were content even 
to warrant at that rate ::and upon ‘thefe terms the 


company likewife offered to raile a fubfcription of | 


two millions.” : 


To this it was anfwered by the council for the new } 
fubfcribers, ‘¢ That the old company in'reciting their | 


charters, had forgot to mention the provifos: they 
52 
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very plaufible reafon, and adopted by feveralof the)! 
members; but the majority was alarmed at the king’s'|) having referved to themfelves'a difcrétionary power ’ 
to make them void on’ three ‘years warning ; that the’ 
| king could not-grant ‘thé tfade; ‘exclufive’ of ‘all! 

others, by his charter “alone, it ‘being’ directly con®’ 


and on the coaft of Malabar, © without 
which the pepper-trade mult: have been. actually loft ) 
to England:: that they had alfo a {trong fort in. the, 
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re 2 . oat fare aterm oprimel. eee ay Pes : 
/coritainedy the kings of England,’ who ‘granted them; ' 


trary to pofitive laws 5 nor had his’preferit majefty in’ 
faét granted any fuch ‘exeltifive ‘right : ‘that feveral 
recoveries had been’ nade at law againft the company. 
for profecuting fuch pretended tight’? that’ his ma 


= 3 ; 5 «> v7 Fy iver ai 
jefty’s meflage to the commons’ in the year 1692" 


plainly fionified that the coneurrénce ‘of parliament’ 
was neceflary for making a complete‘ahd ‘uleful fet!! 
tlement of this tradé: that the company’s mahacers, 
in order to obtain their laft new “charte® afd reoula- 
tions, had made’no feruple of having recourfe to the 
indire&t methods of bribery:and corruption : that ‘it’ 
was never efteeméd a breach ‘of public faith, nor a 


| derogation from the authority of the great feal; or 


from the honour of our kings, to have their patents 
annulled by parliament, when it appeared that fuch 
erants were either unprofitable, or cortrary to thé 
common rights of the fubje&t; neither did any of 
our king’s think themfelyes botind in honotr or con- 
{cierice to refufe paffing an act of parliament for the 
annulling of fuch grants: that moréover kings hav- 
ing been often deceived’by fuch grants, they have 
even frequently been annulled by the commen courfe 
of law. 05 St se e-toc 
On the other hand it was ‘fepliéd; ‘and urged, “in, 


| behalf of the old company; “'That'the properties of 


many ‘families, widows, and‘ orphans, would be 


greatly affected by ‘the bill now’ depending, which 


| they faid' made no provifion fora determined ftock’; 
| fo that it may hereafter happen that the'trade may be 


loft to the nation for want of a fafiéient ‘capital to 
carry it on; it appearing, by. thirty years experience, 
that it requires at leaft fix hundred thoufand pounds a 


| year to carry it on in its full exterit ‘that by this bill 


the new fubicribers were: permitted ‘to -tradé dtiting 
the three years, as well as the’ company, which ‘4s 
direétly contrary to the charter; will create great con: 
fufion, and render the’ faid three years allowed ‘thé 


|| old'company ‘of no benefit, becaufe they are” ‘till 
fhould not be obliged to trade in a joint ftock ; butif | 


bound to export to the value of one ‘hundied thou- 
fand pounds annually in our own manufactures,’ tho’ 
the new fubfcribers are under no fuch obligations : 


to keep up forts, factories, &e: while the new fub= 
fcribers are to have an equal ‘benefit. of the trade 
‘without either: that fince the Jaft fubfefiption “in 
1693, the-cotpany ‘has loft, ‘either by accidents, “or 
the calamities of war, twelve large fhips, “whith, 
with their. cargoes; would have fold for near a million 
’and a half fterling's) and’ yet notwithfanding’ {uch 
‘Joffes, they haveipaid in “cuftom’s fince’ that ‘period 
two hundred and ninety-five: thoufand pounds,’ be- 
fides eighty-five thoufand ift*taxes¥'that they had, 
‘moreover, fupplicd'hismajefty in Holland, on 2 very 
‘preffing occafion, with fix thoufand’ barrels of gun- 
powder ; andthad Jalfo, \at’a time of ‘Sreat extremity, 
fubfcribed ‘eighty °thoufand ‘pounds''for circulating 
exchequer! bills, iat the inftance <of ‘the’ treafury; 
land that many hundred ‘families have'their whole for- 
tunes depending in the ftock of the pieferit company, 
who muft be utterly ruined if this bill'takes effect.” 
; “All thefe arguments, however powerful, ‘were 
urged in vain, ‘The bill paffed the lords in’ favour 
of the new company, without paying any regard ‘to 
ancient charters, or the fortunes of a mitiltitudé of 
families. They received theif charter on the third of 
September; and on the fifth his majefty incorporated 
them as one joint-ftock exclufive company, trading 
to the Eaft Indies. 10 Tata 
But the parliament did not confine their difquifitions 
wholly to the commercial {tate of the hation, and the 
ways and means for‘raifing the large fupplies that were 
become abfolutcly neceflary 5) they exerted themfelves 
nobly to prevent that corruption of mariners’ which 
was every day gaining ground tn the kingdom ' Per- 
fuaded that.unlefs care be taken to» keep.the people’s 
6P morals 
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morals from being tainted, wealth and power will 
only become the fources of poifon ; ‘that the vices of 
the citizens are infeétious to the body politic ; that 
a {tate without virtue has almoft as many enemies as 
fubjects ; and that its grandeur is a prefage of its 
ruin: they prefented an addrefs to his majefty, in 
which they enumerated the exceflive irregularities that 
prevailed, and were daily increafing ; and requefted 
him to iffue orders to the magiftrates to put the laws 
in force againit impiety and debauchery. Their ad- 
drefs was very favourably received. The king pro- 
mifed to attempt, without delay, a reformation of 
manners, and teftified his zeal for the fuppreffion of 
impious books, which ufually corrupt at once both 
the-heart and the underftanding. Schemes of this 
nature, however laudable, however neceffary in them- 
felves, are feldom executed. A fociety for the refor- 
mation of manners, under the protection of his ma- 
jetty, was eftablithed; the members of which en- 
gaged to inform the magiftrates of fuch debaucheries 
and vices as came within their knowledge. The fines 
impoled were deftined for charitable ufes. A number 
of ecclefiaftics were to promote virtue by public lec- 
tures ; and a liberal provifion was made for their 
Maintenance. Thefe eftablifhmenes, and others of 
a fimilar kind, could not fail of being ufeful, efpe- 
cially to the poor, 
odious. It is the bufinefs of people in office to in- 
{pect the conduét of the citizens. 
to the reformation of manners, nothing can be {uffi- 
cient but thofe powerful refources which government 
alone can employ with fuccefs. 
court would perhaps be mote effeétua} than any other 
method that could be practifed. 

While the parliament was laudably employed in 


contriving ways and means for raifing the neceffary | 
upplies, and endeavouring to ftop the progrefs of |} 


vice and immorality, Peter Alexowitz, czar of Mut. _ 
covy, fince known by the appellation of Peter the 
Great, vifited this kingdom, 


introducing the arts and {ciences among them, and 


and of haying a refpectable fleet in the Baltic: and 


fhip-building. 
he fent an ambafly to Folland, to regulate fome 
points of commerce with the ftates-general, and ac- 


retinue. While he was on this tour he difcovered 
himfelf to king William, and had a private interview 


with that prince at Utrecht, and in confequence of |} 


his invitation he now vifited England. He ftaid here 
above three months, during which time he was lodged 
and entertained with all the magnificence poffible for 
a prince, who chofe to remain unknown, He paffed 
his time here, as he had done in Holland, in examin- 
ing the dock-yards, and improving himfelf in the art | 
of fhip-building; to attain which he worked feveral 


hours every day as a common fhipwright,.in the royal | 


yard at Deptford... At his departure William made 
him feveral magnificent prefents ; and particularly 
the yatch in which he himlelf ‘ufed to pafs over to. 
-Holland. She was a very beautiful veftel, finely | 
adorned, and-called the Royal Tranfport. And it. 
being thought abfolutely neceffary to gain his friend- 
fhip, he was allowed to engage feveral Englith arti. | 
ficers in his fervice ; and to take two of the {cholars 


laid the foundation of the marine academy at Peterf. | 
burgh. 

The Scots, defirous of fharing in the advantages 
refulting from commerce, had formed .a commercial | 
company in order to-carry on their foreign trade with | 


more {pirit and advantage. And animated with the |/ and thatiall the forces in Ireland, exceeding * twelve 


|| thoufand men, all his majetty’s natural-barn fiubyedts, 


fame fpirit of felf-intereft which had.carried fo imany | 
Perfons to the New World, they eftablithed, vata | 
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great expence,; a colony in the Streights of Darien; ~ 


But informations are always | 


And, with regard | 
|] to the archduke, Charles II. fon to the emperor ; 
| and the reft to the young prince of Bavaria, who was 
The example of the | I 
|| ter the treaty ; and it now became neceffary to negoz 


|] 4ppearance of freedom : 
Having formed the | 
noble defign of civilizing his barbarous fubjeéts, of | 


| concluded abroad, and which afterwards 


the Ifthmus that conneéts South and North American 
This eftablifhment did not refemble the bloody cons; 
quefts of the Spaniards. It was made by agreement, 
with the natives of the country ; buc the Spaniards 
complained of it as an i 
treaty. The Englith and Dutch confideted the Scots 
as dangerous rivals, and the colony they had eftablith- 
ed as prejudicial to their commerce, Wiliam theres 
fore forbade all correfpondence with this new colony. 
The Scots, finding themfelves difappointed of the 
treafures they expected, made the most violent com 
plaints ; and their parliament adopted their caufe. 
The moft animating fpeeches were made in that af 
fembly, and every thing feemed to threaten a revolt, 
The king was alarmed, and it was only by time, ads 
drefs and flattering promifes, that he puta ftop to 
an affair that threatened the moft alarming confes 
quences. HL Sy 

Charles II. of Spain had Jong bech in a very de- 
clining ftate, and having no iffue, the confequence 
that might attend his large dominions paffing either 
into the Bourbon family, or that of Auftria, alarmed 
all Europe, William pafled over to the continent, 
where he negotiated a treaty with Lewis XIV. for the 
divifion of the Spanifh monarchy. By this treary; 
the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the province of 
Guipufcoa, and feveral other places dependent on 
Spain, were deftined to the dauphin; the Mwanefe 


about eight years of age.. That prince died {oon af. 
tiate anewone. Bavaria was affigned to the arch- 
duke ; Lorraine added to the poffefions of the dau- 
phin; and Milan given to the duke of Lorraine. 
During the king’s abfence, the elections for a new 
parliament were carried on in England with ali the 
the miniltry giving them- 
felyes very little trouble to influence the voters. The 
returns were, however, generally in favour of reyo: 


| lution principles. The affembly met on the third of 
of rendering the forces of his empire by fea and land | 
equal to thofe of his politer neighbours, he travelled | 
through moft countries in Europe to gain inftruétion. | 
He was particularly defirous of eftablifhing a marine, | 


December, when William opened the feffion with a 
{peech from the throne ; wherein he ftrongly recom- 
mended to them the keeping up fuch :a° force, as 
might preferve that weight and influence they at pre- 


} fent enjoyed in the affairs of the continent; and their 
therefore his principalintention was to learn the art of | 
In the fummer of the preceding year | 


making a farther progrefs in difcharging the national 
debt contraéted by the war. He concluded with re- 
commending three popular fubjects to their particu~ 


|| dar attention: the making provifion for the poor 5 
companied his ambaffadors difguiled as one of their | 


the advancement of trade; and the difcouraging vic¢ 


| and prophanenefs, 


It is remarkable that in this {peech William made 
no mention of ithe partition treaty he had fo lately 
fo greatly 
excited the attention of thekingdom. This was in- 
duftrioufly concealed both from the parliament and 
the privy-council. Probably ‘he fufpeéted the: fin- 
cerity of Lewis, and therefore thought iit extremely 
neceflary to: keep a good body of troops in. readinefs 
to compel the French monarch to obferve the late 
treaty in cafe of the king of Spain’s death, 

Ignorant of the partition treaty, and of the necef- 
fity of keeping a large body of troops in pay, the 
‘parliament took :immediately that part of the king’s 
dpeech into. confideration, William, when he pafied 
over to Holland, shad left orders with the miniftry to 
wetain fixteen thoufand men in the feryice, notwith- 
Manding the wate of the commons, by which the 


| atmy was limited to.ten thoufand; — ‘This arbitrary act 


from Chrift-church hofpital; and thefe afterwards | fo irritated the new parliament, that they refolved to 


oppofe the king in all his demands, ‘f hey accord- 


|| angly came immediately co the following. refolution, - 
}| “©: That all the land forces in: Englith pay, exceeding — 
| feventhoufand men, and thefe his majelty’s natural 


born fubjects, be forthwith paid off and difbanded: 


be likewife forthwith difbanded and paid. off.” This 
. wefolution, 


infringement of the lare 
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_refolution being paffed, a bill was ordered in, and 
foon’ pafied both houfes ; in confequence of: whic 
not only the French proteftant regiments, but even 
the king’s favourite Dutch euards were to be remoy- 
ed out of the Britifh dominions. hike ria 
William was exafperated to the higheft degree at 
-this conduct of the parliament. Their jealoufy fo 
deeply affected him, that he actually formed‘a refolu- 
tion of abandoning the government, and had even 
compoted a fpeech which he intended to have deli- 
vered on that occafion; but was diverted from his 
rath defign by his mott intimate friends ; and at laft 
perfuaded to give the royal affent tothe bill for re- 
ducing the army. . 


A. D.1699. Accordingly on the fecond of Fe- 


bruary he came to the houfe of peers, and addrefled | 


himfelf to the parliament in the following manner : 
“¢ T am come to pafs the bill for difbanding the forces 
as foon as I knew it was ready for my affent. Though 
the reduction of the army to fo inconfiderable a 


number, may, in our prefent circumftances, be at- | 


tended with the moft fatal confequences ; and though 
I might juftly complain of the harfh treatment I have 
received in being deprived of thofe guards who ac- 
companied me into this kingdom, and have conftantly 
attended me in all my fortunes, yet as I am con- 
vinced that nothing can be more prejudicial to our 
common intereit, than to fuffer any jealoufy or mif- 
underftanding to arife between me and my people, 
I am firmly refolved to comply with your requett. 


“© Neverthelefs, after having thus affigned my rea- 


fons for paffing this bill, I muft likewife in difcharge 
of the truft you have repofed in me, declare, that, 
in my opinion, the nation is left too naked and de- 
fencelefs ; it is your duty, therefore, to take this mat- 
ter into your confideration, and immediately to pro- 
vide fuch a ftrength as may be deemed neceffary for 


the fafety of the kingdom, and the prefervation of | 


that peace we have fo lately obtained.” 


Though the king had paffed the bill for difband- | 
ing the army, he was very unwilling to part with his ' 
guards, and accordingly fent a meflage to the com- | 


mons, informing them, ‘* that the neceffary prepara- 
tions were made for tranfporting the- guards who 
tame with him into England, and that he intended 
to fend them away immedietely, unlefs, out of con- 
fideration to him, the commons could find out fome 
way to continue them longer in his fervice, which his 
majefty would take very kindly.” But the commons 
were inexorable.. They reminded him of his former 
promife to difmifs all foreign troops. The happinefs 
of thekingdom, they added, depended on the mu- 
tual confidence of the prince and the people. That 
this confidence required him to intruft the care of 
his facred perfon to his fubjects. 
The king, finding it would be in vain to contend 
with the commons, he yielded to neceffity, and the 
Dutch guards were tranfported to Holland. It muft 


be owned that the behaviour of the lower houfe 
with regard to the Dutch guards, ftrongly indicated 
that they were rather infpired with the fpirit of fero-_ 


cious obftinacy than genuine patriotiim. William 
was perfuaded of this, and took,no pains to difguife 
his fentiments. ‘* HadI as many places to beftow,” 
faid he one day to the earl of Sunderland, ‘as there 
are members in the houfe of commons, I fhould not 
know what it was to have my will difputed.” 
Nothing is more dangerous to the peace of a king- 
dom than a difagreement between the branches of the 
legiflative power. ‘The commons made it their ftudy 
to thwart and vex the king, who, by his political 
talents, had, in a great meafure, governed ‘Europe. 
‘They examined into adminiftration, re-eftablifhed the 
old India company, and declared papifts incapable of 
inheriting or purchafing lands. They deliberated on 
demanding of the king the removal of lord chancel- 
lor. Somers; and William foon after found it neceflary 
to deprive him of the feals to pleafe. the Tories, who 
formed the majority in parliament. 
On the fourth of May the king came to the houfe 


* 
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of peers, and after giving the royal affent to fuch bills 
as were ready, put an end tothe feffion with a {peech 
from the throne, wherein he told thém, ‘that hav- 
ing fat fo many months, the feafon of the year; as 
well as their own particular affairs, made it reafonable 
they fhould enjoy a recefs ; that he took it for grant- 
ed they had finifhed all the bills they thotight ‘necef- 
fary, and he had given his affent to all they had pre- 
fented to him; that if any thing elfe was wanting to 
their fafety} the fecurity of the public credit, the 
difcharge of the national debt, the advancement of 
trade, the fuppreffion of vice, and the employment 
of the poor, the things he propoled to them at their 
meeting, he did not doubt but effe€tual caré would 
beraken of them next winter, and wifhed no incon- 
veniency might happen inthe interval.” 
The Spanith monarch, who was no ftranger to the 
treaty of partition, highly refented their ufurping a 
power to dilpofe of his dominions without his con- 
fent. He determined therefore to make a will in 
favour of the archduke, fecond fon to Leopold,’ the 
elgning emperor. “Ihe queen of Spain alfo ufed her 


utmolt endeavours to give the Crown to that young 


prince, to whom fhe was fo nearly related. She ac- 
cordingly new modelled the council; beftowed the 
government of Milan upon prince Vaudemont ; ap- 
pointed the prince of Heffe Darmftadt, viceroy of 
Catalonia, and carried the fick ‘king to Toledo, 
under pretence that the air of Madrid was unwholeé- 
fome. Sea 
But the court of Vienna, by its indifcreet and im- 
perious conduct, rendered all thefe meafures abortive. 
Charles determined not to make a will in favour of 
the archduke. On the other hand the marquis 
d’Harcourt, ambaflador of Lewis XIV. managed 
the Spaniards with mote dexterity and addrefg. Their 
inveterate antipathy to France decreafed every day. 
The grandees were as unwilling as their matter to 
difmember the monarchy : and France alone feemed 
capable of preventing an incident fo deftru€tive to the 
honour and power of their country. ‘They advifed 
Charles therefore to give the preference to a prince of 
that nation. Pope Innocent XII. who then filled the 
papal chair, was confulted on this interefting fub- 
ject, and approyed the meafure, as agreeable to the 
laws of Spain, and the intereft of religton. 

Lewis, ignorant of this refolution in favour of 
his'family, caufed fixty thoufand of his beft troops 
to advance towards Catalonia, while a great, number, 
of fhips and gallies cryized along the coafts and en- 
tered the Spanifh harbours. It was now abfolutely 
neceflary for fome meafures to be taken; and the 
dying monarch facrified the interefts of his family to 
thofe of his kingdom: he nominated the duke of 
Anjou,. youngeft fon to the dauphin, heir to his do- 
minions, with this proyifo, however; that the two 


‘crowns of France and Spain, fhould hever be 


fo early was owing to.an abfolute neceflity of making 


MPIEE 19) 
 Onthe fixteenth of November William opened the 
feffion of parliament with afpeech from the throne, 
wherein he obferved, that his calling them together 
fome farther provifion for the fecurity of the aoe 
dom by fea and land’; and recommended particularly 
the repairing the royal navy and fortifying the har- 
bours. Hereminded them alfo of making good the 
deficiences of the funds, difcharging the national 
debt, and providing fupplies for the enfuing year. 
He told them, ,he hoped that the nation was already 
convinced of the good effects of the peace, by the 
evident increafe of their trade, which he fhould ufe 
his utmoft endeavours to promote and encourage ; 
that he thought, however, it might receive a farther 
advantage, by paffing a bill for punifhing the unlaw- 
ful and clandeftine running of goods ; and by em- 
ploying the poor, who were become.a burden to the 
nation : he declared himfelf to be fully affured of the 
love and affections of his people, which he fhotld — 
endeavour to preferve, by maintaining their rights 
and liberties, by fupporting the eftablifhed Meee 
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by difpenfing juftice-with clemency and impartiality, | 


by countenancing virtue and difcouraging vice, and 
by declining, no difficulties or dangers to promote 


their welfare and profperity.” Having particularly | 


declared hig intentions, he concluded his fpeech. in 
the following manner: ‘‘ Since, therefore, our aims 
are only for the public good, let us act with confi- 
dence in‘one another, which will not fail, with God’s 
bleffing, to. make me a happy king, and you a great 
and flourifhing people.” wn 

This fpeech, which certainly breathed nothing but 
kindnefs, and a concern for the happinefs of his peo- 
‘ple, gave great offence to the commons. The fpirit 
of party magnifies every thing. The exptelfion ot 
é a@ting with confidence in each other,” was Con- 
4trued into an implication of a diftruft, or want of 
‘confidence in them, and they determined to refent it. 
They accordingly returned no addrefs ot thanks’; 
but, on the fourth of December, prefented what may 
be confidered as a remonftrance; in which they de- 


clared, ‘* That being highly fenfible nothing was: 


more neceflary for the peace and welfare of the kine- 
dom, the quieting of the minds of the people, and 
the difappointing the defigns of their enemies, than 
a mutual and’ entire confidence between his majefty 
and his parliament, they efteemed it their greatett 
misfortune, that, after having fo amply provided for 
the fecurity of his majefty and his government, any 
jealoufy or diftruft had been raifed of their duty and 
affection : and, at the. fame time, begged leave to 
reprefent, that it would greatly conduce to the con- 
tinuing and eftablifhing an entire confidence between 


his majefty and his parliament, if he would be pleafed _ 


to thew marks of his high difpleafure towards fuch 


_perfons.as fhould prefume to mifreprefent their pro- | 


‘ceedings to his majefty; and they fhould, on their 
‘part, difcourage all falfé rumours and reports’ reflect- 


ing on his majefty and his government, whereby any | 
mifunderftandings might be created between him and, 


his fubjects.” 


The king, aftonifhed at’ this reprefentation, re-' 
“¢ That no perfon had ever yet dared to mif-' 


plied, > mil 
iodlcts the proceedings of either houfe; and if 
~ they had, they would immediately have felt the: 
“higheft marks of his difpleafure: and that he took 
--yery kindly the affurance they gave him of difcou- 
‘raging all falfe rumours and reports reflecting .on 
“himfelf and his government. i 
“ A.D.1700. Thele proceedings were ill calcu- 
_lated to. produce the harmony fo neceffary between 
the different branches of the legiflature, for render- 
ing the nation refpeftable abroad, and happy at 
- home. The commons did every thing in their power 
to mortify the king; and ‘William gave them, in 
return, many indications of his refentment. ‘They 
affed a bill of refumption, whereby the eftates in 
“Treland he had given to his favourites were taken 
_from them, and became again the property of the 
crown. But not, fatisfied with this victory, -they 
* proceeded to fuch abfurd lengths in their career, ‘that 
they came toa refolution to addrefs his majefty, that 
no perfon, who was not a native of his dominions, 
except the prince of Denmark, fhould be admitted 
“into his councils of England or Ireland. But before 
this addrefs could be prefented, the king came to 
the houfe of peers; and, after giving the royal 
affent to fuch bills as were ready, put an end to the 
feffion. ; be AS IE Co tae 
While this ill-humour continued between the king 
~ and the houfe of commons, Charles IT. of Spain paid 
the debt of nature, The death of this prince,~who 


 Jeft no iffue, feemed to threaten the balance of power 


“in Europe. Lewis XIV, and the emperor Leopold, 

were related to him in the fame degree; and the 
_ renunciation of Maria Terefia of Auftria, wife to 
~ Lewis, and eldeft daughter to, Philip III. appeared 

to the enemies of France an engagement of very little 
_ weight, . Nor was this of any great confequence, 
~ becaufe the balance of power would be equally de- 
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ftroyed, | whether Leopold or Lewis obtained: the 


fucceffion.” This was the true motive that induced 
William to fign the treaty ‘of ‘partition; which, it» 


“was apprehended, would'prevent a‘ general war, as 
well as the two contending monarchs from becoming. _ 


too powerful for the other princes of Europe. » He! 


‘was miftaken the emperor féfufed to’accede to the: 
‘treaty ; and it appeared, on the death of Charles, 


that he had bequeathed his dominions to the duke 
of Anjou. ms “ 


Lewis, for fome time, hefitated, whether he fhould: — 


accept the bequeft or not, from the profpect of a 
war more formidable than’ any in which he had hi- 
therto been engaged. But ambition foon decided in 
favour of the will. He, however, thought 1t necef 
fary to juftify his conduct ‘to the king of England, 
and the States-general. In order’ to this, he repre- 
fented, that the treaty of partition had occafioned 
great and general complaints; that it was abfolutely 
impracticable to carry it into execution ; and that, in 
renouncing this treaty, he made large facrifices to 
péace and the public good, having abandoned Sicily, 
Naples, and feveral other ‘territories ‘which Franee 
was to have enjoyed. ' ; 
Thefe arguments were by no means folid, and:the 
known ambition of the houfe of Bourbon gave great 
uneafinefs to the powers of Europe.’ The ‘States- 
general, for fome time, refufed to acknowlédge the 
duke of Anjou king of Spain; but being in no con+ 
dition to oppofe the progrefs of Lewis, fhould: he 
attempt to invade their territories, they made'a virtue 
of neceffity, by acknowledging that prince king of 
Spain, under the title of Philip V.)° William) dif 
fembled» his intentions and cortfidering “himfelf as 


“deftined to hold the balance of power, which. was 


now on the point of being deftroyed by the ambition 


of the houfe of Bourbon, he refolved, if poffible, 


to form a new league, for‘ rendering their alarming 
attempts abortive. wie : 
The king had met with fo many ‘mortifications 
during the laft parliament, that ‘he determined now 
to make a change in the miniftry. He* accordingly 
gave his confidence to the earl of Rochefter, who 
was at the head of the Tories, and who undertock 
that the whole party fhould exert all'their powerto 
fupport the meafures: adopted by his majefty.) "That 
nobleman was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ireland; 
the privy-feal was given to the earl of Tankerville ; 
Sir Charles Hedges was made fecretary of ftate; Jord 
Godolphin appointed’ firft’ commiffioner of the-tréa- 
fury ; andthe management of the commons intrufted 
to Mr. Robert Harley. The new miniftry did not, 
however, think: themfelves ftrong énough: to carry 
their meafures: in the prefent parliament’; and 1t was 


_therefore determined to diffolve ‘it by*proclamation, 


and fummon a new one, to meet onthe fixth of 
February. 

The ufual means ‘of corruption were exerted: in 
electing the members; and venality prevailed fo far, 


that the Tories had ‘a very confiderable*majority?in ~ 


the houfe of commons,” The’ duke ‘of -Gloucetter, 


“only furviving fon of the prince’ and frincefs of Den- 
“mark, dying on the twenty-ninth of July, it became 


neceffary to fettle the fucceffion of the crown, after 
the death of the princefs of Denmark, that young 


‘prince being the laft’ of feventeen children thatthad 


proceeded from this marriage. JOU TOS 

- A/D 1701, The new parliament ‘meeting ‘on the- 
fixth of February, was prorogued till the tenth, 
when Mr. Harley was ‘chofen fpeaker;*and themext 
day his majefty opened the feffion’of’ parliamentwith 


“a {peech from the throne, wherein he mentioned the 


great lofs the nation had fuftained by the death of the 
duke of Gloucefter; which, he obferved,*had-ren- 
dered ‘it abfolutely neceffary that’a farther provifion 


fhould be made for the fucceffion of the crown im the 


proteftant line; and therefore earnettly recommended 
it to their early and ‘ferious confideration. ““Herob- 


er aaa asawith , 


Ti 


‘ 
y 
ma 


ferved, that the deatly of ‘the king of Spain, together | 
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with the declaration he had made with regard to his | 


fucceffor,. had «made fo-great an alteration.in the 
affairs abroad, that it required: their particular atten: 
tion; and.that he doubted not but their refolutions 
on’ that important fubject would be fuch, as fhould 
be moft conducive to the intereit and fafety of Eng+ 
land, ‘the prefervation of the'proteftant religion, and 
the peace of Europe. He told them, that confider- 
able fupplies would be neceflary for the fervice of 
the current year, reminded them of the deficiencies 
and public debts, which were yet unprovided for ; 
and recommended the royal navy particularly to their 
care; defired they would exert themlelves in improv- 
ing the trade of the kingdom, and in making pro- 
vifion for the poor. i 

After providing for thé credit of the exchequer- 
bills, which, on a change of the miniftry,” had fallen 
hear twenty per cent. the commons took into con- 
fideration the grest object of fettling the fucceffion 
to the crown. After long debates, it was refolved, 
that, in order to exclude every catholic prince from 
the fucceffion, the heir fhould be of the church of 

‘England, that if he were a foreigner, the nation 

‘fhould not engage, without confent of parliament, 
in any war for the defence of the dominions he might 
poffeis.out of the kingdom ; that he fhould not leave 

England, Scotland, or Ireland, without the fame con- 
fent; that when this act of limitation fhould take 
effect; no foreigner, though a naturalized inhabitant, 
unlefs of Enelith extraction, fhould be admitted into 
the council, become a member of either houfe, or 
obtain, by a grant from the crown, any: lands or in- 
heritance: that whoever fhould hold any penfion or 
lucrative employment under the king, fhould be in- 
capable of fitting in the houfe of commons 3 and 
that a pardon, under the great feal, fhould be of no 
effect againft.an impeachment of the houfe.’ Having 

* yoted thefe regulations, which greatly reftrained the 
prerogative, and implied a fevere cenfure on the pre- 
{ent government, it was refolved, that the princefs 
Sophia, dutchefs-dowager of Hanover, and grand- 
daughter to James I. was the next heir in the pro- 
teftant line, after the refpective’ defcendants of the 
king and the princefs of Denmark. —A bill was or- 
dered to be brought in on thefe refolutions ; and, 
after paffing both houfes, received the royal affent on 
the twelfth of June. 

The next obje&t of importance that engaged the 
attention of parliament, was the partition treaty. 
It is faid, that Lewis XIV. diftributed large fums 
among the members of the lower houfe, in order to 
procure their fuffrages. But however that be, the 
Commons were fo far from approving the king’s 
meafures, that they condemned them with the greateft 
afperity. They complained loudly of its having been 
fiened without confent of parliament ; and obterved 
not even common decency in their debates. Sir Ed- 
ward Seymour compared the divifion which had been 
made of the Spanifh territories, to the diftribution 
that highwaymen make of their booty ; and Mr. 

- Howe had even the infolence to call it a felonious 
treaty ; an expreffion which fo highly incenfed the 
king, that he is reported to have faid, he would have 
demanded perfonal: fatisfaction with his fword, had 
he not been reftrained by the difparity of condition 
between himfelf and the perfon who had offered fo 
outrageous an infult to his honour. ‘ 

The peers themfelves were far from approving the 
treaty, but their debates were guided by prudence 

and difcretion. They examined its tendency with 
candour, and then reprefented it, in an addrefs to the 
king, as. incompatible both with the intereft of Eng- 
land and the fafety of Europe. They prayed his 

_ majefty to be advifed by his own fubjects, and place 
his confidence in them rather than in ftrangers. They 

added, that fince the French king’s accepting, the 
will of Charles If. was a manifeft violation of the 
treaty, they humbly advifed his majefty, 17 future 
treaties with that prince, to proceed with fuch cau- 
- tion as, might carry a real fecurity. 
od 52 
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Though this addrefs was in.reality an infult upon 
‘the king, he thought proper to diffemble his refent- 
ment; and only returned for anfwer, ‘* That their 
addrefs contained matters of very great moment ; 


| and he would always take care; thiat all treaties he made 


fhould be for the honour and fafety of England.” 
Lewis XIV. having embraced the will of Charles If. 
made great preparations for fuppotting the duke of 
Anjou on the Spanifh throne; and retufed to grant 
any other fecurity, than that of tenewing the. peace 
of Ryfwick. This refufal being communicated to 
the parliament; both houfes refolved to requeft his 
majefty would coneert meafures. with the flates- 
general for putting a ftop to the defigns of France 
in the Netherlands; affuring him they would always 
be ready to enable him to fulfil the conditions of the 


| treaty fubfifting between England and Holland. 


William thanked them for the affurances they. had 
given him; and faid, he did not doubt but the readi- 
nefs they had fhewn on this occafion would oreatly 
contribute to the procuring fuch a fecurity as they 
defired. But he was far from approving their addrefs, 
as it implied their difapprobation of a new confede- 
racy; which he was very defirous of forming. They 
feemed to limit their affiftance to the obtaining a new 
barrier in the Netherlands, withoutentering into a 
war for the recovery of the kingdom of Spain, * He 
therefore thought it moft prudent to acknowledge 
the duke of Anjou’s title to that crown, and to con- 
gratulate him on his acceffion. | 

Alarmed and exafperated at this incident, the em- 
peror loudly complained that he was. abandoned: by 
his allies at the very time he ftood moft in need of 
their affiftance.. He, however, determined to aflert 
his right ‘by fotce of arms; and accordingly, fent 
prince Eugene into Italy, at the head of an army, 
to. take pofleffion of the dutchy of Milan, as a fief 
of the empire. ‘Both the pope and the Venetians 
were attached to the French intereft, but refufed to 
declare themfelves at this important crifis. 

The Dutch, who had dearly experienced the am- 
bitious defigns of the French king, notwithftanding 
all his pretenfions of friendihip and efteem, exerted 
themfelves in providing for their own fecurity, by 
reinforcing their garrifons, and folliciting, fuccours 
from foreign powers. They alfo wrote a letter to 
king William, in which they exprefied the moit 
fincere zeal for the intereft of England, and earneftly 
requefted that the-{tipulated number of troops might 
be immediately fent to their affiftance. ‘fhe king 
laid the letter before the parliament, on which the 
commons came to the following refolution: “ That 
they will effectually affift his majefty to fupport his 
allies in maintaining the liberties. of Europe; and 
will. immediately provide fuccours for the ftates- 
general, purfuant to the treaty.” 

The lords went farther : they addreffed his majefty 
in avery warm, affectionate manner, requefting that 
his majefty would not. only perform the articles of 
any former treaty with the ftates-general, but that 
he would enter into a league offenfive and defenfive 
with them for their common prefervation, and invite 
into it all princes and ftates that were concerned in 
the v:fible danger arifing from the union of France 
with Spain.’ They alfo exhorted him to enter into 
fuch alliances with the emperor as his majefty fhould 
think prudent; affuring him of their refolution to 
affitt him in the molt effectual manner. ‘ 

But though both houfes had declared their refolu- 
tions to fupport his majefty, they determined to thew 
their difpleafure again{t the partition treaty. The 
earls of Portland and Oxford, the lords Somers and 
Hallifax, by whofe advice the treaty was fuppoled to 
have been concluded, were impeached by the com- 
mons; but the upper houfe declared the impeach- 
ments null and void. This exafperated the commens, 
and the moft alarming animofities betweed the two 
houfes fucceeded. 

The whigs now 
power againft the tory parliament, 


determined to exert their whole 
who were become 
obnoxious 
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~ obnoxious to the people. They openly charged them 
with: being penfioners to the French king, whole 


618 


intereft they e{poufed on all oceafions: They repre- 


{ented them as implacable enemies to the prefent go- 


vernment; andthat all their views and aétions tended | 


ultimately to the reftoration of the abdicated king 
and his family. They even endeavoured to procure 
petitions from the city of London, and feveral of 
the principal counties‘ of England, to exprefs their 
difapprabation of ithe proceedings of the commons, 
and the prefent miniftry ; flattering themfelves with 
being able, by that means, to procure a revolution 
in favour of their own party. They, however, failed 
in general; the county of Kent alone would be pre: 
vailed upon to fend up a petition to parliament: it 
was conceivediin the foliowing terms: 
“* We the gentlemen, juftices of the peace, grand 
_ jury, and» other: freeholders, at the general quarter- 
feflions of the peace at Maiditone in Kent, deeply 
concernéd at the dangerous eftate of this kingdom, 
andiof all Europe; and confidering that the fate of 


us, and our potterity, depends upon the wifdom of 


our reprefentatives ‘in parliament; think ourfelves 
bound in duty humbly to lay before this honourable 
houfe the confequences, in. this conjuncture, of your 
{peedy refolutions’ and\moft finceré éndeavour to an- 
{wer the great trutt repofed in you by our country: 

‘© And in regard that, from the experience of all 


ages, itis. manifeft that no nation can be great or 


happy without union; we hope that no pretence 
whatever fhall be able to create a mifunderttanding 
among ourfelves, or the leaft diftrutt of his moft 
facred majeity, whofe great actions for this kingdom 
are writ in the hearts of his fubjects, and can never, 
without the blackeft ingratitude, be forgot, 

“* We moft humbly implore this honourable houfe 
to have regard to the voiee of the people, that our 
religion and fafety may be effectually.provided for; 
that your royal addreffes may be turned into bills of 
fupply; and that his moft facred majefty, whofe 
propitious and unblemithed reign over us we pray 
God:long to continue, may be enabled powerfully to 
affitt hhis allies before it is too late.” | 

This petition, which was figned by the deputy- 
lieutenants of the county, feveral juftices of the peace, 
and all the grand jury and other freeholders, was 
boldly delivered to the houfe of commons by David 
Polhill, William Colepepper,. Thomas Colepepper, 


Juitinian Champney, and William Hamilton, Efqrs. | 
The houtfe was immediately in a flame: the petition | 
was voted to be a fcandalous, infolent, and feditious | 
libel, calculated to deftroy the conftitution of par- | 
liaments, and to fubvert the eftablithed government * 
at the fame time, or- | 
dered, that the five perfons who had prefented it to | 


of thefe kingdoms. Jt was, 


the houfe fhould be taken into cuftody. 

This tyrannical exertion’ of power raifed a oreat 
ferment in the nation, and the moft indecent reflec- 
tions were publifhed againft the Tories. 


the houte. ‘ The Englith (faid the memorialitts ) 
ought no ‘more tobe flaves to the parliament, than 
to the king.” 


of France ; 


altered ‘their meéafures. 
his majetty, ! 
port him to the utmoft; and defired him to engage 


They prefented an addrefs to 


as he fhould think neceffary for bridling the exorbi- 


tant power of France, and maintaining the indepen- | 
dency of Europe. They voted the fum of one million | 


and a half for the public expences, thirty thoufand 
feamen, and that ten thoufand troops fhould be fent 
immediately to the affiftance of the States-ceneral. 


The mifunderftandinge ‘was, however, ftill fo ereat 
between the twovhewfes, that it’ was thought proper [ 


oe 
» 
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They promifed to’ fecond him in all | 
his meafures, to fet bounds to the exorbitant power | 
and concluded with this remarkable fen. i} 
tence, “* Our name is Legion, and we are many.” |} 
Thefe complaints of the people were not unufeful to | 
the king. The’commons’faw their error, and inftantly |} crown of Great Britain, 
|] the Dutch. 

wherein they declared they would fup- | 


|| begun the war in Italy; 
|| of the great reputation he.enjoyed. 


r 3 
to put an end to.the feMfion of parliament, Accor: — 
dingly, on the twenty-fousth of June, the king came * 
to the houfe.of peers and having fent for the com. 
mons, they attended with their fpeaker, who, “on 
prefenting the money-bills, made the following fpeech 
to his majefty: “i gtr Ghai a 

“* Sir, it 1s with great joy and fatisfa@tion that] 
attend your majefty at this time, fince your commons 
have complied with all. your majefty was pleafedito 
defire at their meeting... They have pafied the billof 
fucceffion, which has fettled the crown ina proteftant — 
line, and continued the liberty. of England, which. ~ 
your majefty hath fettled and preferved, They have 
paifed a bill for taking away thofe privileges. which 
might have proved burdenfome and) oppreffive ‘to 
your fubjeéts. They have given your majefty thofe 
fupplies, which are more than ever were given in a 
time of peace, to enable your majefty, when you: are 
abroad, to fupport your allies, procure either a daft.” 
ing peace, or to preferve the liberties of Europe by 
a neceffary war.” ; 

The king thanked both houtes for the great zeal 
they had exprefféd for the public fervice, and their 
ready compliance with what he had recommended ta 
them at the opening of the parliament; and parti- 
cularly thanked the commons for the fupplies, and 
for the encouragement they had given hin} to enter 
into alliances for the prefervation. of Europe: and, 
after giving the royal affent. to the bills. prefented to 
him, he put an end to the feffion, y bs 

The ten thoufand auxiliaries, under the command 
of the earl of Marlborough,, were ordered to embark 
immediately for Holland; and, after fettling a -re- 
gency, his majefty paffed over to the continent, wheré 
he affifted at an affembly..of the States. 
them in his fpeech, “ That he always came into that 
country with joy, but efpecially in. this dangerous 
conjuncture, becaufe he forefaw his prefence would 
be neceflary for the fervice of the ftate: that he 
hoped to have paffed the reft of his days in repofe and 
peace, and to have left that ftate in a flourifhing 
condition ; but there had happened fuch great alres 
rations in the affairs: of Europe, that he knew not 
what might be the confequence: that he could, 


|. however, affure. their High Mightineffes, that whes 
| ther things were accommodated amicably, or whether 


they. fhould be obliged to have recourfe to arms, he 
perfifted in the fame zeal he ever had for their fervice 
and profperity; and could declare, that the whole 
Englifh nation were ready to affitt the ftates, and © 
ftrongly contribute towards their, defence, and-te 
whatever might tend to the common fecurity.” 

The ftates, in. their anfwer, which was equally 
affectionate, told his majetty, “ That they could not 
omit to thank him for his affurances, not only in his 
own, but in the name of the Englifh -nation, in 
favour of themfelyes and the common caufe, well 


|| knowing how much they might rely upon a people — 
Among the | 
reft, a memorial appeared, figned Legion, againft | 


whofe courage had gained fo much reputation in the 
world, and were always of opinion that their interefts 


| were infeparable from thofe of England.” 


_ A treaty was foon after figned between the empe+ 
ror, England and. Holland, agatnit Franee, for ret 
covering the Spanith monarchy to the houfe of Aus 
ftria ; and for the fecurity of £ngland and Holland, 
with regard to their commerce and navigation, and. 
of the fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover to the © 


Marlborough, who was not only at the head of the. 


|| Englith army, but alfo appointed plenipatentiary to 
in fuch alliances with the emperor, and other powers, } 


the flates, foon convinced the world that his fuperior 


]j talents were equally adapted te war and hegotiation, 
-and rendered his appointment at once glorious to his: 
prince and to himfelf. Prince Eugene had atready 
and thewed himfelf worthy — 


Every method was now made ufe of, both by 
France and the -allies, for increafing their forces by 


fea and land; but, perhaps,.a declaration of war 
yn ie Oa ra “- might <a 


He told 


o 


as well asa fafe barrier to _ & 
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» might have been deferred till the next fummer, if an 
~ accident had not happened which haftened the crifis, 
James I. paidthe debt of nature at St.. Germains 
- onthe fixteenth of September, in the’ fixty-cighth 
year of his age, and the thirteenth of his exile, Lewis, 
who feemed to bid defiance to the feveral powers of 
Europe confederated againtt him, 
the deceafed prince to be declared king of England. 
Fe could not-have taken a furer method to unite the 
Englifh againft him. . It was in vain that he declared 
in a manifetto he publifhed on this occafion, that 


he meant not to violate the treaty of Ryfwick, or to | 
difturb William in his pofeffion of ‘the crown, The | 
Englifh, already difpofed for war, confidered them- | 
~ felves as infulted, and breathed nothing but-vengeance, 


The city of London, and moft of the counties in 
England; tranfmitted addreffes to: his majefty, in: Hol- 
land, declaring their fenfe of the uidignity offered 


him, and promifing to {upport his government again{t } 


the pretender and all his enemies. 


The king returned to his Britith dominions ‘on the | 


fifth. of November, and foon after the parliament 
was diffolved, and a new. one appointed to meet ‘on 


the diffolytion of this parliament was, that his ma- 
jefly might have the fenfe of the nation at this alarm- 
ing conjuncture; but it is more than probable, , that 
the chief inducement was that of preventing a re- 
‘vival of the heats and animofities between the two 
houfes, as it was feared they might delay the fupplies 
neceflary for the approaching war. . \. 


majority, yet Mr. Harley, who was confidered. as the 
leader of the tory party, was chofen fpeaker, The 
next day the king came to the houfe, and opened the 
feffion with the following {peech from the throne : 
“* My lords and gentlemen, 
__ “ Tpromife myfelf you are met.together, full of 
that juit fenfe of the common danger of Europe, and 
the late 
has been fo fully and univerfally expreffed in the 
Joyal and feafonable addreffes of my. people, 

‘¢ ‘The owning and fetting up the pretended prince 
of Wales for king of England, is not only the higheft 
indignity offered to me and the nation, but does 
nearly concern every man who has a regard for the 
proteftant religion, or the prefent and future quiet 
-and happinefs of his country, that I need not prefs 
you to lay it ferioufly to heart, to confider what future 
effectual means may be ufed for fecuring the fuc- 
ceffion of the crown in the proteftant line, and ex- 
tinguifh the hopes of all pretenders, and their open 
and fecret abettors. 

“* By the French king’s placing his grandfon on 
the throne of Spain, he is in a condition to opprefs 
the reft of Europe, unlefs fpeedy and effectual mea- 
fures be taken. Under this pretence he is become the 
real mafter of the whole Spanifh monarchy: he 


has made it to be entirely dependingon France, and | 
‘difpofes of it as his own dominions , and by that | 
means he has furrounded his neighbours in fuch a | 
manner, that though the name of peace may be faid | 
to.continue, yet they are put to the expence and in- 


conveniencies of war, 


** This muft affe& England in the neareft and moft | 
fenfible manner, in refpe& to our trade, which will | 
{oon become precarious in‘all the various branches of | 
it; in refpect to our peace and fafety at home, which | 
wecannot hope fhould long continue ; and ia refpeet | 
to that part which England ought to take in the pre: | be 

oat” {| no other diftinétion heard amongtt us for the future, 


fervation of Europe. 


** In order to obviate the general calamity with | 
which the reftof Chriftendom is threatened by ‘this | 
I have concluded | 
feveral alliances according to the encouragement given | 
mie by both houfes of parliament, which I will direct | 
fhall be laid before you, and which, I doubt not, you | 


exorbitant power of. France, 


will enable me to make good: mat 
. * There are fome other treaties {till depending, 
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caufed the fon of | 


roceedings. of the French king, which | 
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| which halk likewife be communicated tolyoti a&\"foon 
1 as. perfedtedts, 1 picts ‘ag 


|‘ Itis fit I thould tell you the eyes of all Exirope 


ate upon this parliament: Adl matters are ata ftand 


| till your refolutions are known, and-therefore no: time 


ought to.be loft, 7p 
““ You have yet.amopportunity, by God’g bleffing, _ 


|. to fecure to you and your pofterity,. the quiet erjoy- 


ment of your religion, and, liberties, if| you are not 


| Wanting to yourfelves; but will exert the ancient’ vik: 


gour of the Englifh nation; but I) tell you plainly 
my opinion is, if you do, not lay hold of this occafion; 
you have no reafon to hope for another, oy Ort 
“* In order to do your part it willbe. neceffary: to 
have a great avy; and to provide for the fecurity of 


| our fhips in harbour; and alfo that there be. fuch a 
| force at land, as is expected in proportion te: the for 


ces of our allies, 
“< Gentlemen of the houfe of Comiions; 
‘© I do recommend thefe matters to you with that 
concern and earneftnefs which their importance res 


| quires : at the fame time I cannot but: prefs. you to 
Git : }| take care of the public. credit; which cannot be pre- 
the thirtieth of December. The reafon alledged for 


ferved, but by keeping facred that maxim, that they 
fhall never be lofers who.truft to parliamentary fecus 
rity. 4 
“It is always with regret when d do atk aids of my 


| people ; but you will obferve that I defire nothing 
| which relates to any perfonal expence of mine: Iam 
| only defiring you,to do all you. can for your own 
evs reir | fafety and honour, at fo.critieal and dangerous.a times 

‘The parliament met purfuant. to the proclamation, | 
and though the Whigs had gained an inconteftible | 


and am willing that what is given thould be wholly ap- 


“propriated to the purpofe,for which itvis intended. 


* And fince Jam. {peaking on this heady I think 


| it proper to put you!in, mind, that during the late 


war, I ordered the accounts to be laid yearly before 


| you, and.alfo gave my affent to feyeral bills for than: 
|} Ing and examining eet eels accounts, that my fubs 


jects might have the fatisfagtion’ to. know how: the 
money given for the war was applied ; and 1 am wil- 
ling that matter may be put in any other way or exae 
mination, that it may appear whether thete have been_ 
any mifapplications and mifmanagements; or whether 
the debt that remains upon us has really arifen from 
the fhortnefs of fupplies, or the deficiency of the 
funds. . 

““ Ehave already told you how neceflary difpatch 
will be for carrying.on that great public bufinefsy 
whereon our fafety, and all that is valuable to us, 
depends. I hope what time can be {pared will be 
employed about thofe other very defirable thines I 
I have recommended from the throne; I mean the 
forming fome good bills for employing the poor, for 
encouraging trade, and the fuppreffion of vice, 

‘* My lords and gentlemen, - ; 

*‘ I hope you are come together determiried to 
avoid all manner of difputes and differences, and 
refolved to aét with a general and hearty confent, fot 
promoting the common caufe, which alone can make 
this a happy feffion. ° oe eres ha ts a: 

** T fhould think ‘it as gteat a-bleffing as could-bes 
fall England, if I could find you as much inclined 
to lay afide thofe unhappy “and fatal animofities, 
which divide and weaken you, as I am difpofed to 
make all my fubjects fafe and eafy as to any; even 
the higheft offence committed againit'me.’ 

* Let me conjure you to difappoint the only hopes 
of your enemilés, by your unanimity. I have fhewny 
and will always fhew, how defirous I am to be the 
common father of all my people’ Do you, in like 
manner, lay'afide parties and divifidns: Jet there be 


but of thofe who are for the proteftant religion and 
the prefent eftablifhment, and of thofe who with for 


apopith prince and a French government.' 


~ & YT will only add this, if ‘you doin good éarneft 
defire to fee England hold the balanee of Europe, and 
to be indeed at the head of the proteftant intereft, it 
will appear by your rightly improving the prefent 
opportunity.” m4 ita 


This’ 
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This ‘truly patriotic fpeech was’ received by the 
nation with great applaufe. [ I 
feparate addrefiés of thanks to his majelty, but agreed 
in returning him thanks for his {peech, and in aflur- 
ing him that they would fupport his title and the 
proteftant fucceflion, and enable him to make good 
all his alliances for the prefervation of the liberties of 
Europe, and reducing the exorbitant power of 
France.’ Thefe addrefies were gracioufly received 
by his majefty, who expreffed the fatisfaction he con- 
ceived of their duty and affection. The whole nation 
in general were fatisfied with thefe proceedings, and 
the utmoft expedition was ufed in completing the 
armaments for carrying on the war with vigour, both 
by fea and land. Forty thoufand men were voted 
for the fea fervice, and the fame number to make up 
the complement of the army. The commons alfo 
voted, that whoever would advance or lend the fum 
of fix hundred thoufand pounds for the fervice of the 
fleet, and fifty thouland pounds for the prefent fub- 
fiftence of the land-forces, fhould be paid the prin- 
cipal, with intereft after the rate of fix per cent. out 
of ‘the firft aids granted by parliament. 

A. D..1702.' The behaviour of Lewis«had fo 
highly exafperated the nation, that both houfes joined 
in an addres to his majefty, befeeching him_ that no 
peace fhould be concluded with France till reparation 
was made to the king and the people by the French 
‘monarch, They prepared a bill of attainder againft 
the pretender, James’s fon; and another, to oblige 


all perfons in office to take an oath to maintain the | 


eftablifhed government, and the church of England, 
with a toleration for non-conformifts; Ten peers 
protefted againft this bill, as appearing to them to 
impofe a new obligation, as ufelefs as it was fevere. - 
William, now on very good terms with his parlia- 
ment, was wholly employed in his great defigns; 
and though threatened with approaching death; made 
preparations for the enfuing campaign, determined 
to put himfelf atthe head of his army. But this he 
never accomiplithed. His life was drawing to a pe- 
riod, and an accident happened which haftened. the 
melancholy event. His health had been, for fome 
time, vifibly declining ; and he had retired to Hamp- 
ton-Court, where he amufed himfelf with his fa- 
vourite diverfions of riding and hunting. As he 
was taking the air on thetwenty-firft of February, 
in the park of Hampton-Court, he unfortunately 
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Both houfes prefented 


ao 
| fell from his ‘horfe, and broke his collar bone.” ‘He ¥ 


was immediately carried into the palace, where the 
bone was fet, and he returned the fame evening to 


Kenfington. 
covery, and on the fourth of March took feveral 
turns in the gallery; but being fomewhat fatigued, 
he. fat_down on a couch, and fell afleep. He was 
foon after feized with a fever; and, notwithftanding 
all attempts to remove his complaint, the diforder 
continued to increafe. He was fenfible that his énd 


He feemed to be in a fair way of re- 


was approaching, and met death with that firmnefs ° 


of mind which always diftinguifhed him. “TI know 
(faid he to his phyficians) that you have done every 
thing your art could do to affift me; but it is ufelefs, 
and I fubmit.”. He continued fenfible to the laft 
moment, and died about eight in the morning of the 
eighth of March, in the fifty-firft year of his age, 
and the fourteenth of his reign. . 

William poffefied not the amiable and attraétive 
virtues. He had Iefs ‘fenfibility than policy, and 
follicited popularity only occafionally. . But he had 
merit fufficient to diftinguifh him from the generality 
of princes. He was a great general, and often gained 
more by a-defeat than the ‘French by a victory. He 
had infpired his troops with a confidence and courage 
that rendered them fuperior to all danger and bad 
fuccefs: and if his actions be fairly weighed in the 
balance of reafon, we fhall, perhaps, think his merit 


| equal to moft of the kings that ever filled the Enolith 


throne.. Hewas confidered as a friend in whom the 
moft unlimited confidence ‘might be placed by moft 


| of the powers of Europe,~ He was indefatigable in 


bufinefs, and maintained the moft inviolable attach- 
ment to his allies. Under the weight of Jabour, and 
in the languor of ficknefs, ‘he contended ‘with Lewis 
XIV. and humbled his profperous power. He was 
the prop of Germany, and the fupport of the pro- 
teftant religion, The Englifh learned from him the 
ftrength of their maritime and commercial power, 
He governed Holland without defpotifm, but with a 
kind of abfolute authority, founded wholly on confi- 
dence and efteem.. Thefe are circumftances more 
than fufficient to immortalize his memory. He was 
‘no-friend to letters. Nurfed in a camp, amidft the 
noife of battle, he imbibed not the amiable defire of 
being the patron of the mufes. Had he been as 
attentive as Lewis XIV. to encourage genius, hée 
would have enjoyed the fame encomiums, ~ 


“ 
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A. D. NWNE, princefs of , Denmark, fecond 
1702, 
lifh throne on the death of king William, purfuant 
to the act of fettlement. The privy-council having 
been affembled during the late king’s illnefs, waited 
on the princefs immediately after his death, and re-., 
cognized her title to the throne. . She received them 
with the mott engaging affability, expreffed her fenfe 
of the great lofs the nation had fuftained, and of the 
heavy burden it brought upon herfelf in particular. 
But added, that the fincere regard fhe had to the 


religion and liberties of her country, would influence 


her to leave nothing undone on her part to preferve 
them inviolable, to maintain the fucceffion in the 
proteftant line, and the government as by law efta-. 
blifhed. She alfo. declared her refolution to carry, on 
the preparations for oppofing the exorbitant power of 
France; and that fhe would lofe no time in giving 
her allies the ftrongeft affurances, that fhe would 
purfue the true -intereft of England, together with 
that of the confederates, for the {upport of the com- 
mon caufe. . 


daughter of JamesII. afcended the Eng. | 


N 


The whole nation  promifed themfelves a lone 
feries of profperity under the government of this 
beloved princefs. Her irreproachablé manners, the 


Ei 


gravity of her difpofition, and her firm attachment | 


to the church, had already rendered her perfon dear 
to the people. The parliament, which, by virtue of 
an act pafied in the late reign, continued fitting after 
the king’s death, declared the princefs Anne the 


| lawful queen of thefe realms, and iffued orders for 


proclaiming her, which was done. with great folem- 
nity. On the eleventh of March, the queen went to 
the houfe of peers withthe ufual folemnity, and de- 
livered the following fpeech to the parliament: 

“* My lords and gentlemen, aoe 


‘© T cannot too much lament my own unhappinefs ” 


in fucceeding fo immediately after the lofs of a king, 


who was the great fupport, not only of thefe king- 


doms, but of alk Europe: and I am extremely fen- 


fible of the weight and difficulty it brings upon me. 


‘© But the true concern! have for our religion, for 


the laws and liberties of England, for the maintain- _ 
| ing the fucceffion to the crown in the proteftant be 
‘ . and - 


and for the government in church and ftate as by law 
eftablifhed; encourages me in this great undertaking, 
which I promife mylfelf will be fuccefsful by the 
bleffing of God, and the continuance of that Adelity 
and affection; of which you have giver’ me fo full 
affurance, 

« The prefent conjunGtire of affairs requires the 
ereateft application and difpatch , and Iam very glad 
to find in your feveral addreffes fo unanimous a con- 
currence in the fame opiition wich me, that too much 
cannot be done for the encouragement of our allies, 
to reduce the exorbitant power of France. 

«© T cannot but think it very néceffary, upon this 
cccafion, to defire you to confider of proper methods 
towards obtaining an union between England and 
Scotland, which has becn fo lately recommended to 
you as a matter that very nearly concerns the peace 
and fecurity of both kinedoms. 

“© Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

- Tneed not put you in mind, that the revenue for 
defraying the expences of the civil government is 
expired.” ; 

“© T rely entirely upon your affections for fupply- 
.ing it in fuch a manner as fhall be moft fuitable for 
the honour and dignity of the crown. 

*¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

“ Tt fhall be my conftant endeavour to make you 
the beft return for that duty and affection you have 
exprefied to me by a careful and diligent adminiftra- 
tion for the good of ‘all my fubjects: and as I know 
my own heart to be entirely Englifh, I can very fin- 
cerely affure you, there is not any thing you can 
expect or defire from me, which I fhall not be ready 
to d> for the happinefs and profperity of England; 
and you fhall always find me a ftrict and religious 
obferver of my word.” 

Pleafed with this fpeech from the throne, both 
houfes joined in a warm addrefs of thanks to her 
majefty ; and on the fourteenth of March, they voted, 
that the fame revenue which had been fettled on king 
William, fhould be fettled on her majefty during her 
life. The queen loft no time in informing her allies 
of her refolution to purfue the meafures ‘of his late 
majefty. She wrote a letter to the ftates-general, 
- affuring them that they fhould find the fame readinefs 
to purfue the meafures for preferving the common 
liberties of Europe, as they would had. the life: of 
the late king been extended to a much longer date. 
Animated by thefe affurances, the ftates renewed 
their applications to the necetfary bufinefs for carry- 
ing on the war with vigour ; and publithed the queen’s 
letter, to refute the reports that had been artfully 
raifed by the enemy, that the queen would not purfue 
the meafures concerted by king William and the con- 
federates: ‘ Marlborough arrived at the Hague on the 
twenty-eishth of March, in quality of her majefty’s 
amba{fador extraordinary, and plenipotentiary to their 
high mightineffes. He confirmed them in their re- 
folutions for having recourfe to vigorous meafures, 
and animated the league that was formed to humble 
France. ; 

Perfuaded that the alliance formed ‘by the late 
king would terminate with the breath of William, 
Lewis could’ not refrain his joy when the news of 
that prince’s ‘death reached Verfailles. “He. immedi- 
ately fent credentials to his minifter at) the Hague, 
with inftru@ions for renewing the negotiations with 
the ftates, in order, if poffible, to detach them from 
the grand alliance. The French ambaffador accor- 
dingly prefented a memorial, offering them the friend- 
thip of his mafter, and very advantageous terms, if 
théy would agree to a treaty of peace. He added, 
that he doubted not of their accepting his offer, now 
they were no longer under the influence of the late 
king. But, at the fame time, gave them to under- 
ftand, that if, contrary to his expectation, they re- 
fufed his offers, the forces of his mafter were ready 
to’énrer upon action ; and they muft now determine, 
whether they chofe quiet and liberty, or war and ruin. 
«The choice (faid he) is in your own power, and 
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‘BI hope you will not factifice the happinefs and tran- 
-quillity of your country to foreign iriterefts.” 


The anfwer returned by the ftates-general was 
worthy of a people who were determined to pteferve 
their liberty. ‘* We have always ({aid they) cherifhed 
a high efteern for his moft Chriftian majelty’s friend- 
fhip; nor ever done any thing to incur his difpleafure ; 
but the alarming preparations for waf fo near on our 
frontiers, lay us under the fieceffity of putting our- 


| felves in a pofture of defence, and of afking affitt- 


ance from our allics:; You are miftaken; Sir; if you 
think we had not as much liberty to debate; and take 
fuch refolutions as were judged neceflary for our pre- 
fervation, in the life-time of his Britannic majetty, 
as at prefent. We cannot; indeed; enough deplore 
our misfortune, in being deprived of his wile conduct 
and councils, whofe deferts the republic can never 
forget; and we are refolved to follow the fame prin- 
ciples; and continue the fame alliances we entered 
into during his life-time ; and make ule of fuch other 
means as God hath put into our hands for maintaining 
our liberties and religion.” 

This fpirited anfwer put an énd to tlie negotiation: 
The French ambaffador returned to Pariss and the 
ftates-genetal applied themfelves, with the. utmoft 
vigour, for oppofing the ambitious defigns of the 
French monarch: The allies were animated by the 
declarations of the queen; and the earl of Marlbo- 
rough, after concerting meafures for beginning the 
military operations, returried to England; 

When the queen camé to the houfe of péers to 
give the royal affent to the-bills that were ready, 
among which was that for the better fupport of her 
majefty’s houfhold, fhe told the commons, after re+ 
turning them thanks for having continued to her the 
fame revenue they had fettled on her predeceffor, 
that though it would, in all probability, fall fhort of 
what it had formerly produced, fhe would, neverthe- 
lefs, give dire€tions, that one hundred thoufand 
pounds fhould be applied this year to the public fer- 
vice. “ Iam willing (faid fhe) to ftreighten myfelf 
in.my own expences, rather than not contribute all I 
can to the eafe and relief of my people.” 

The parliament were fo ftruck with this generous 
and unexpetted declaration, that both houfes pre- 
fented an addrefs of thanks to her majefty, in which 
they mentioned her unparalleled grace and goodnefs 
in contributing, out of her own revenue, to the eafe 
and relief of her fubjects. 

It was now warmly debated in council; whether 
the Englifh fhould engage as auxiliaries or principals 
in the war. The tories, with the earl of Rochefter 
at their head, fupported the former; and the whigs 
the latter. It was urged by thofe who thought it 
moft prudent to act as auxiliaries only, that in the 
laft war, the emperor, and fome other of the allies, 
had been very remifs in furnifhing their quotas, and 
bringing theit troops early into the field, whereby 
many advantages had been loft, and the whole burden 
of the war had been, in a manner, thrown upon the 
Englifh, who conftantly fupplied their deficiencies; 
and, from a delicate notion of honour, anticipated. 
their revenues, and mortgaged their cotintry in the 
quarrel: whereas it would ‘have beer otherwife, had 
they acted only as auxiliaries; they would have had 
nothing more to dothan to have fent their quota of 
troops; and the burden of the war: muft have been 
borne by: thofe who were moft nearly concerned in 
the quarrel. 

This opinion was ftrongly oppofed by the whigs, 
who were now joined by the earl of Marlborough. 
He obferved, that the honour of the nation was en- 
gaged, on. this oceafion, to fulfil the late king’s en- 
gagements ;, and affirmed, that France could never 
be reduced within due bounds, unlefs the Englifhi 
entered as principals in the quarrel. The majority 
of the council were of the fame opinion; and a 
declaration of war was ordered to be prepared again{t 
France and Spain. dy i 10% 

On the fourth of May, the declaration was pub- 
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commerce and) navigation ; with having formed a | 
defign of enflaving Europe; with having feized a | 


confiderable- part of the pofleffions of Spain ; and 
with having perfonally infulted her, by acknow- 
ledging ‘the fon of James II. to be king of England. 
Thete charges were all founded on fact, and tended 
greatly to animate the 
difturbers of Europe. 
. Lord Godolphin was now conftituced Jord high- 
treafurer, a-post his lordfhip had, for fome time, 


refuted, but was at laft prevailed upon to accept. it | 


by the earl of Marlborough, who refufed to com- 
mand the forces abroad, unlefs the treafury was put 
under the care of Godolphin, on whofe punguality, 
in point of remittances, he knew he could depend. 
Marlborough being thus fure of the finances, ho- 


houred with the higheft confidence of the queen, | 


fecure, of the favour of the parliament and people, 


blefitd with a capacity equal to his.intereft, of inde- 
fatigable activity and° invincible courage, made the } 
neceflary preparations for putting himielf at the head i 
|| of July, and endeavoured to bring the French army, 


of ithe allied army. 


~ Lew's XIV. had now no longer thofe ereat mini | 
fters, whole talents had fo greatly contributed to the | 


glory of his reign. His finances were hurt both by 


the late wars and the extravagant magnificence of 


his court. His minifter Chamillard, an honeft man, 
but of a narrow capacity, ‘a:creature of Madame de 
Maintenon; had the direction of the military depart- 
ment, a charge much too ereat for his talents. The 
refources of 3overnment feemed, as it were, in the 
old age of monarchy, and France found herfelf inia 
very critical fituation at the very opening of the firft 
campaign. 

The emperor and the ftates-general followed the 
example of the Englifh, and declared: war againft 
France and Spain. © The declaration of the former 
turned principally on the flagrant injury that had 
been done to the Auftrian family by the French 


King’s accepting of the will of Charles II. in-favour 
of his grandfon, the duke of Anjou. The ftates-. 
general obferved, ** That Lewis had long fince caft } 


his eyes upon their provinces; that he had “twice 
attacked them by a moft unju& war, in order ‘to 
open himfelf a paflage to univerfal monarchy : that 
he was fo far from intending to preferve the peace of 
Ryfwick, that he aimed only at hulling the allies 
afleep, by prevailing upon ‘them ‘to lay down their 
arms; and, by ruining the commerce of the Dutch; 
to’render them incapable of making any erectual 
oppofition ‘to his ambitious defigns, for that trea 
was hardly ratified, before he began evidently to en- 
croach on their trade, the ereat finew of their {treneth, 
by openly refufing the tariff promifed by that treaty,” 
Lewis was highly incenfed’ at thefe. declarations, 
efpecially that ‘of the ftates; which he affeGted ‘to 
treat with the utmoftcontempt. but did not publifh 
his declaration of war till the beginning of July. 
He exerted all ‘his \power ‘to engage. the German 
princes in ‘his intereft, and was fo far faccefsful, that 
the electors of Bavaria and Cologne, ,the twoidukes 
of Wolfenbuttle; Rodolphus and Anthony, ‘were 
prevailed upon to\declare in his favour, (33: 
The eleétor Palatine opened the Campaign with the 
fieze of Keyferfwart, a ftrong town ‘on the: Rhine, 
which ‘the elector of Cologne had :put.into the hands 
of the French. The place was invefted in'themonth 
of April, but not taken till -che feventeenthof July, 
occafioned by the badnefs of the weather, and othe 
everflowing of the Rhine, 
~ Marlborough, who had been appointed >génera- 
Hffimo of the allied. army, was ‘now ‘av the ‘Hague, 
regulating the operations of the campaign. Trained 
Up to arms in the military ‘{chool<ef ‘the great’ Tue 
renne, he had more'ithan once received: the appros 
bation’ and thanks of’ chat confiammate maftersin the 
art of war, for his gallant behaviour, Equally tkilled 
i ‘the “intrigues! of the cabinet and the field, he 
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eople againft the common } . 
POP Son eus | he was able to avert the impending dangers by his 
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“ays 


_ Endowed with an 


exquiiite|difeernment, he always difcovered the lucky © 
| moment, the very inftant it.prefented ittelf, and never - 
failed to take. the advantage it offered, either. in the 


field or the cabinet. He thoroughly underftood the 


| interefts of the powers he ferved, and feldom failed 


to penetrate the defigns of the enemy. . Favoured in 
a particular manner with the confidence of the troops, 


prudence and forefight, or pluck the wreath of con- 
queft from the foe by. his courage and prefence of 
mind, Te Ce a 
It is no wonder that a genetal.endowed with all 
thefe great talents, and who received not from a firft 


minifter the plan of his-operations, fhould be able 


to ftop the career of Lewis XIV. and oblige him at 
laft to fue for that peace his arms were unable to corii- 
mand. Marlborough’s firft campaign gained: him 
univerfal applaufe, and confirmed the expectations 


q 


ae eh 


the allies had formed of his gteat abilities. He joined | 


the army in the neighbourhood of Nimeguen oa the 
thirtieth of June, paffed the Maefe on the fixteenth 


commanded by the duke of Burgundy. and marfhal 
Boufflers, to a general engagement; but this he 


found impoffible.. The French chofe rather to/aban- _ 


| don Spanith Guelderland to. the. difcretion of the 
| alles, than hazard a battle, 


They retreated under 
the cannon- of Nimeguen; and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, who came to the army merely .to Jearn the 
method of conduéting an engagement, earned no- 
thing but how to avoid-one. He returned to court ; 
and Lewis was fo highly exafperated at the pufillani- 
mous conduct of Boufflers, that he deprived him 
entirely of his confidence. Bich 

The {tates-general now requefted Marlborough to 
make himfelf matter of the towns in Spanifh Guel- 
derland, which would open entirely: the navigation 
of the Maefe, and.on that account be of the utmoft 
advantage to blolland, The -general readily diftened 
to their defire, 
{wart, and Liege. The citadel of the laft, which was 
taken by ftorm-on the twenty-third of O&ober,. was 
extremely rich, the moft opulent merchants and 
others having there depofited their valuable effects, 


and took Venlo, Ruremonde, Steven: - 


as in a placeof fafety. No lefs than three. hundred - 


thoufand florins in gold and. filver were.found in. it 
befides notes for about one million two hundred thow- 
fand florins ‘more, drawn. 
in. Liege, who paid the money. . Lhe, whole ,booty 
was, in fhort, fo confiderable, sthat :am Engliga grena- 
dier is faid to have received a thoufand louis dors for 
his own fhare.. Boufflers ‘continually, retreated before 
the victorious, Marlborough, who now’ repaized to 
Holland, \and was teceived atthe ‘Hage! with every 
mark of the moft. perfect-efteem, x9 TObEAadms 

The late ‘king -had planned!-an expedition for ree 


upon fubftantial merchants - 


ducing Cadiz, and it was now determined: to earry it” 


ito execution; Sir George Rooke /Was, appointed 


‘admiral of the fleet, and the duke of Ormond=gom— 


mander of jthesland-forces. '. The fleet, when yeined 
by the Dutch, -confifted of fifty:fhips ofthe, dine, 
thirty Einglith, and twenty Dutch. The tran{ports had 
fourteen thotifandland-forceson board. The fleet failed 
onthe fir: of: July, and.on the, twelfth of Augult 
anchored inthe bay of Bulls,» about, two! leagues 
diftant from! Cadiz... The troops were, landed. on che 
fifteenth of Auguit, and foon iafter made themielves: 
mafters:of Rota .and Port St. Mary’s,.., The frites: 
orders had been iffued againft, plundering befere. the: 
forces-reached either of thefe places); but.it, was not 


inthe powertof the-officers to, sprevent: their, hungry _ 


and thirfty foldiers from forcing. the houfes .where 
they-expected to ‘find refrefhments,  Nor,was itlong 
before ‘they made their way. to the cellars, whichithey 


found ftored:with rich’ and dtrone. wines.t They now 


became wholly mngoyernable, plundered, the:citys 


and :being. joined: by. the  feameny fent che, fpoil.on 


' board the fhips, . They: ftripped. the sues ae 
oy altars 


-_ 
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was above a million ftérling, . 


‘and rich furniture; fo that the value of the whole 


“the garrifon of Cadiz had recovered from their-con- 
MTternation, while the late exceffés had fo highly pro- 


voked the Spaniards, that they joined their army. 
from every quarter in reat numbers, determined to | 
The feafon of | 

¢ year was allo now fo tar advanced, that the flips | 
could not; withour the utmoft danger; continue | 


eer ee imvaders of their country. 
rc 


longerin thole feas. Te troops were therefore em- 
barked, and thé fleet failed for England. 
But.though the expedition againtt Cadiz was un- 


fucceisful, an incident happened which enabled them- 


‘to perform an, action 6f the utmoft fervice to their 
country. Captain Hardy having been detached, in 
the Pembroke, to Lagos, a harbour-on the coait of 
‘Portugal, to fetch water for rhe fleet; was informed 
‘that M. Chateau Renauld, with a fquadron of French 
_smen-of war, and the Spanith galleons, were put into 
Vigo, a port of Galicia, in Spain, fituated in the bay 
of Bayonne. it was immediately determined to 
‘attempt to deftroy this fleet, and they accordingly 
flood towards Vigo. The paffage into the harbour, 


which was not’ more than three quatters of a mile | 


broad, was defended on each fide with. batteries, 


forts, and breaft-works; and a {trong boom, confift- 


ing of iron chains, top-mafts and cables, was ftretched - 


acro{s the entrance, Within this boom were feven 


feventy gun fhips, moored with their broadfides ‘to | 


the entrance of the pafluge. 

It was now determined that a detachment of fifteen 
Englifh and ten Dutch men of war, with all the fire- 
fhips, fhould be fent in to deitroy the enemy’s fleet 
“that the frigates fhould follow the rear of this detach- 
ment ; and that the great thips fhould move forward, 
in order to fupport.them, if their affifttance fhould be 
wanted : that ‘the army, fhould, be landed, and attack 
the forts that defended the entrance of the harbour. 

The land forces, confifting of two thoufand five 
hundred men, were accordingly landed, and marched 
dire@ly to the fort which guarded the entrancevof the 
harbour; and though, there appeared about eight 
thoufand Spahifh foot between the fort and the hills, 
they had only a few fikiratithes with the Englifh, who 
foon made themlelves mafters of the fort, the.enemy 
retiring into an old caftle or ftone tower, from which 
they fired brifkly on the thips. But opening the gate 
to fally ont upon the Englith, the grenadiers forced 
their way into the place fword in hand, .and forced 
the* garnfon, confifting 
men, tofurrender themfelves prifoners, of war. 


The taking of thefe, fortifications greatly facili- | 


tated the attempt on the fhipping, The admiral 
made a fignal to weigh foon after the land forces 


‘a neceflity, of coming to an anchor; but afreth gale 


ftood direStly for the harbour. . Vice-admiral Hobfon, 
in the Torbay, who Jed the,van, crowded all the fail 


broadfides to. the boom, inorder to add weight to 


the fhock of the Torbay, ftuck fait, and they were | 


obliged to. cut themfelves. a’ paflage. The whole 
{guadron now.entered the harbour, through) a terrible 
fire from. the enemies, fhips, and batteries, which, 
however, they, foon flenced.,. Admiral Hobfon. was, 
~ howeyer,, in the urmoft danger. He was boarded by 
a, fine-fhip; but had the good fortune to) beat her off, 
though not oH after his fhip had received. fo. much 


_ damag 
~ board the Monmonth. 


. {The enemy perceiving that it.-would now: be im, 


, 


- pofible to defend their dhips againft.the juperior jl 


* 
errt 


ge, that he. was obliged to fhift .his flag on 
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altars,of, their plate, and the houfes of theit treafune. 


\ 


, 
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power and valour of the affailants, refolved.to fet fire 
to their own fhips, in order to prevent their falling 
{t into the bands ofthe enemy. 
* “So much'time, was fpent at Port St. Mary’s, that j} 


They accordingiy 
burnt eight fhips, fix, galleons; and two advice- 
boats, but ten French men of war and eleven galleons. 
wete taken, The Spaniards had; however, fecured 
a confiderable part of their plate; and other rich 
merchandize, on the appearance of the combined 
fleet. Near fourteen millions. of pieces of eight 
were loft in fix galleons that were burnt, and about 
half that value broughy off ‘by the conquerors, 
‘This was a dreadful blow to the enemy, who were 
thus at once deprived of their fhips and treafure, 
Admiral Benbow was not fo foreunate in the Weft- 
Indies. He had, for fome time, protected the trade; 
with great vigilance and fuccels; in that quarter of 
the world, ‘That brave, but violent man, had in- 
curred the hatred of feveral of his officers, which; 
joined with a daftardly fpirit, gave the enemy an 
advantage they could never otherwife have obtained. 
Benbow’s flect confifted of feven fail of the tine, and 


with this force he fcoured the feas of the many pri- 


vateers that were vey injurious to thenglith trade. 
Being informed that M. du Caffe, a French admiral, 
with ten fail of thips, was .expetted at Hifpaniola, 
Benbow determined, if poffible, to intercept him. 
On the nineteenth of Auguft, he had fight of the 
enemy, and foon after began the engagement with 
three fhips only ; the other four falling a-ftern, came 
not within gun-thot of the enemy; Had they done 
their duty, the whole French fquadron mult have 
fallen into their hands: Benbow; however, coritinued 
the fight, and foon difabled one of the énemy’s thips. 
But du Caffe perceiving that he was not feconded by 
the reft of his ‘thips, attacked him with the utmoft 
fury, and the admiral had the misforsune to lave one 
of his leas fhatteted to pieces by a chain-fhot. He, 
however, continued ithe fight with the fame intre- 
pidity ; but fearing, from the behaviour of his cap- 
tains, that they would defers ito the enemy; he was 
obliged to retire to Jamaica; On his arrival; he 


H iffued a commiffion to vice-admiral Whetftone to 


hold .a court-martial; and try them for cowardice. 
One of them died before the. trial; two of them, 
Kimby and Wade, were convicted, and fentenced to 
be thet; and the third cafhiered and: imprifoned. 
The queen was no fooner informed of their beha- 
viour, than fhe fent down warrants to all the fea. 
ports for them to be fhot immediately, in order t6 
prevent any apphicatious in theirfavour. Phey were 


|| fent to England in the Briftol; and as foon as fhe 


of three .hundred and fifty | 


came to an anchor in Plymouth+Sound, they were 
-both thot, purfuant to thew fentence. 
When Benbow received the wound, his captain 


|| expreffed his concern for the.misfortune. ‘* I am as 
|| forry as you, (replied Benbow) >but I would lofe 
were afhore, and the whole fquadron ftoodin towards | 
the boom ; but when the van was within cannon-fhot i 
of the batteries, it felb calm, fo that they were under | 


every limb I have fooner than fee the difgrace of my 
country.” He {poke the real | fentiments of his 
heart; and’was fo deeply affected by this mifearriage, 


| that ;he became melancholy; which, added to the 
fpringing up foon after, they cut their cables, and | 


fever occafioned by his wound, put a period to his 


|| life,;.and deprived the quetn ‘of one of the beft fea- 
|| officers England ever produced. 

he could, and {tood diredtly againft the boom, which |) 
immediately gave way, and che entered the. harbour. 
The reft of the fleet were not fo forrunate,, The | 
Dutch admiral and his fquadron, who laid their fhips |] | : 
| bufinels, on ‘the. ‘twenty-third of Odtober. 


The parliament was to continue only fix months 
after, the death of \the lateoking.s but heremajetty, 
before’ the expiration of that term, thought proper 


| to diffolve it, and.ecall a mew one, which met for 


The 
teries had fo. prejudiced thé people againft the be- 
haviour, of the whigs, that they had a very con- 
fiderable majority.in this parliament ; a-circumftance 
veryagrecable ro athe queen, whole partiality for 
that parry was always remarkable, »The commons 
having ehofen Robest Iarley, Efq; for their fpeaker, 
her majefty cameito the houfe of peers, and opened 
the feflion with ithe followine fpeech from the throne: 
“<. My lords and gentlenien, 
It is; with: great fatisfaétion I meet this parlia- 
ment, »whichol have fummoned to.affift mein carry= 
ing on the juft.andneceflary war in: which we are 
; engaged, 


\ 
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engaged. I have called you together as early as was 
confiftent with your convenience in coming out’ of 
your feveral counties; and I affure myfelf of fuch 
evidences of your affections tome, and your zeal for 
our common caufe, as will not only give fpirit and 
forwardnefs to our own preparations, but fuch ex- 
ample and encouragement to our allies, as, by God’s 
bleffing, cannot fail of a good effect, for the advan- 
tage of the whole confederacy. ; 

‘< J have met with fo many expreffions of joy and 
fatisfaction in all the counties through which I have 
lately had occafion to pafs, that I cannot but look 
upon them as true meafures of the duty and affection 
of the reft of my fubjects. 

“* Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, , 

“1 muft defire you to grant me fuch fupplies as 
will enable me to comply both with our particular 
treaties and engagements already made, and fuch 
others as may be neceffary for the encouragement of 
our allies, and the profecuting the war where it fhall 
moft fenfibly affect our enemies, and be moft effectual 
for difappointing the boundlefs ambition of France. 

“* And that my fubjeéts may the more chearfully 
bear the neceffary taxes, I defire you to infpeét the 
accounts of the public receipts and payments, and 
if there have been any abufes or mifmanagements, I 
hope you will detect them, that the offenders may be 
punifhed, and others be deterred, by fuch like ex- 
amp.es, from the like practices. I muft obferve to 
you, with fome concern, that the funds given by 
the aft parliament have, in fome meafure, fallen fhort 
of the fums propoted to be raifed by them; and tho’ 
have already paid and applied to the public fervice 
the hundred thoufand pounds I promifed to the aft 
parliament, yet it has not fupplied that deficiency. 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

** I cannot, without much trouble, take notice to 
you of the difappointment we had at Cadiz. 1 have 
not yet had a particular account of that enterprize, 
nor of all the difficulties our forces may have met 
with there. But I have had fuch a reprefentation of 
diforders and abufes committed at Port St. Mary’s, 
as has obliged me to give direétions for the ftricteft 
examination of that matter, 

‘© T am earneftly defirous, for all our fakes, that 
this may prove a short feffion. However, I hope 
you will find time to confider of fome better and 
more effectual method to prevent the exportation of 
wool, and to improve that manufacture, which is of 
fo great confequence to the kingdom, On my part, 
nothing fhall be omitted for its encouragement, - 

“* Tam firmly perfuaded, that the love’ and good 
affection of my fubjects is the fureft pledge of their 
duty and obedience, and the trueft and jufteft fup- 
port of the throne. And as I am refolved to defend 
and maintain the church as by law eftablifhed, and 
to protect you in the full enjoyment of all your rights 
and liberties; fo I rely on your care of me. My 
interefts and yours are infeparable; and my endea- 
vours fhall never be wanting to make you all fafe 
and happy.” 

Thele fentiments, which every fovereign ought to 
cultivate, had the merit of fincerity ; and the ad- 
dreffes of both houfes were full of the ftrongeft ex- 
preffions of duty, efteem, and acknowledgment, 
The addrefs of the commons: was’ remarkable for 
their prejudice againft the memory of the late king, 
The purport of the addrefs was, that the aftonifhing 
progrefs of her majefty’s arms,’ under the earl of 
Marlborough, had retrieved the ancient honours of 
the Englifh nation. This expreffion was very inju- 
rious to the memory of William, and therefore 
occafioned long and very warm debates in the houfe: 
The word ‘retrieved? was particularly objected to, 
and the word ‘¢maintained” offered to be fubitituted 
initsroom. But the tories fupported the expreffion, 
and it paffed by a majority of a hundred voices. 

The neceffary fupplies were granted. The duke 
of Ormond and admiral Rooke received ‘the thanks 
of both houfes for the expedition'to Vigo. Marl- 
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borough was created a duke, and received the ho: 
nours he fo juftly deferved. The queen fettled a 
penfion upon him of five thoufand pounds a year, 
and was defirous it fhould defcend-to his pofterity. 
This occafioned very warm debates in the houfe of ~ 
commons; and the duke intreated the queen to give 
up a requifition which might be injurious to the 
public: and the commons, in extolling the fervices 
of the general, faid, they were only afraid of autho- 
rizing, by a precedent, an alienation of the crown 
revenues, which had been extremely diminifhed by 
the exceffive grants of the late reign, They fecured 
to the prince of Denmark an annual penfion of one 
hundred thoufand pounds, provided he furvived her 
majefty. He was alfo exempted from that claufe in 
the act of fucceffion, which excluded all foreigners 
from offices, though they were naturalized ; and was 
created lord high-admiral of England. But the qua- 
lity of hufband to the queen gave him no authority. 
Anne reigned alone; and he fhared in her glory, 
without acquiring any part of it himfelf. 

The tories, who had greatly the majority in the 
houfe of commons, and were favoured by the queen, 
carried all before them with the utmoft violence. 
Firmly attached to the church of England, they 
covered their animofities under the pretence of zeal. 
Great part of the whigs, though, to all appearance, 
united with the church of England, at leaft fo far 
as not to fcruple the ordinary oaths, frequented the 
affemblies of the non-conformifts, without being 
deprived of any advantage as fubjeéts. The reign- 
ing party, inftigated by the hatred they bore them, 
were defir us of excluding them from all employ- 
ments, They confidered as a real fchifin that oc- 
cafional conformity, which, under an appearance cf 
fubmiffion, concealed a determined revolt from the 
orthodox faith. In confequence of this opinion, a 
bill was brought into the lower houfe, the preamble 
to which condemned perfecution, though it feemed 
wholly calculated to promote it. Whoever had 
taken the oaths for holding a place, and afterwards 
frequented any of the affemblies of the ‘non-conform- 
ifts, became, according to the tenor of this bill, 
incapable of holding fuch employment, was liable to 
pay a fine of one hundred poynds, and five pounds 
for every day he held his employment, after having 
been at any fuch meeting: nor ‘could he hold any 
other employment till after one whole year’s con- - 
formity. y er: 

The promoters of this bill pretended, that a na- 
tional church being requifite, as well for the fupport 
of religion as the tranquillity of the ftate, it was 
abfolutely neceffary to maintain it by trufting the 
civil power in the hands of fuch only as were faith~ 
ful to its rules and principles; that it was abfurd to 
give places of confequence to a fet of men whofe 
confciences were too tender to obey the laws, yet 
hardy enough to violate them ; that it is contradictory 
to common fenfe to be at the fame time a conformit 
and a non-conformift, and to embrace fincerely a 
communion to which they did not accede; and that 
this bill added nothing to the rights of the church of 
England, nor took any thing from the rights of to- 
leration paffed in the late reign. 

In oppofition to thefe reafons, the opponents of 
the bill alledged, that the diffenters were in general 
well affeéted to the prefent conftitution ; that in the 
laft and greateft danger to which the church was 
expofed, they zealoufly fupported her again{t all the 
papifts, their common enemies, and have ever fince 
continued to fhew every mark of affection and fub- 
miffion to the government, in church’ and ftate; that 
to lay any real hardfhip upon them, or give rife to 
jealoufies and fears at fuch a juncture, might be 
attended with dangerous confequences : that tolera- 
tion had greatly contributed to the fafety and repu- 
tation of the church; and plainly proved, that liberty 
of confcience and gentle meafures were the moft 
effectual means for increafing’ the votaries of the 
eftablithed religion, and diminifhing the number of 

diffenters : 
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| ‘thofe impofed by law upon the 


diffenters: ‘that the non-conformitts could hot pro- 
perly be termed fchifmatics;-without bringing a heavy 
charge upon the church of Eneland, which had not 
only: tolerated fach fchifm, but even allowed Com. 
munioh with the reformed churches abroad: that the 
penalties of this bill were even more fevere than 
! papifts for affifting at 
the moft folemn act of: their religion ; and, that tos 
leration and tendernefs had always been productive of' 
peace and union, while perfectition and violence had 
néver failed to excite difcord, and extend fuper{tition, 

Thefe arguments were not, however, futficient to 
induce the tories to lay the bill afide ; they fupported 
it with all their intereft, and the bill pafied the lower 
houfe by a confiderable majority. It was different in 
the houfe of peers, where many of the members 
were in the whig ‘intereft. A very warm debate 
enfued. on the firft reading, and feveral ‘amendments 
were made to it, namely, that jacobite meetings 
fhould be included ; that the one hundred pounds 
penalty fhould be reduced to twenty, and that the 
whole incapacitating claufes fhould be omitted. 
They alfo fhortened the terms for information and 


.profecution, and exempted the diffenters from hold- 


ing offices for which they could not be qualified 
without taking the facrament, provided the ac did 
not extend to univerlity churches, to thofe of the 


French and Dutch, or to the governors of hofpitals, » 


or the afliftants of corporations. Thefé amendments 
were refuted by the commons, and feveral conferences 
between the two houfes were held on the occafion; 
but as the lords perfifted in adhering to their amend- 
ments, and the commons in refufing them, the con- 
ferences broke up, and both parties publifhed their 
proeeedings, in vindication of their conduét. The 
whole intereft of ‘the’court was exerted on this occa- 
fion, but the bill was rejected by one voice only. 

‘A.D. 1703.. The convocation had been fum- 
moned to meet with the new parliament, but no 
bulinefs of importance was tranfacted, the difputes 
between the two houfes preventing their taking no- 
tice of any thing that required their attention. The 
whole body of the clergy ranged themfelves into two 
different parties, diftinguifhed by the appellations of 
“ Hieh Church” and ** Low Church.” The former 
accuted the latter of being prefbyterian hypocrites, 
and the latter branded the former with being parti- 
zans of tyranny and periecution. 

Thefe difputes induced the queen to prorogue the 
parliament. Accordingly her majefty came to the 
houfe of peers on the twenty-fecond of February ; 
and, (after giving the royal affent to fuch bills as 
were ready, fhe put an end to the feflion by a fpeech 
from the throne, in which fhe thanked them for the 
difpatch they had given to the public affairs, for the 
large fupplies they had given, and for the provifion 
they had made for the prince. -She told them fhe 
hoped the diffenters would reft fatisfied with the aé& 
of toleration, which fhe was refolved to maintain ; 
that the members of the church would remember fhe 
had been educated in their principles, and had been 
expofed to great difficulties’ for maintaming them, 
and therefore they might be affured fhe would make 
it her peculiar care to encourage and maintain the 
church, and tranfmit it, fecurely tettled, to pofterity. 


She thought fome farther laws were neceffary for 


£ 


' reftraining the licentiou{nefs of the prefs, and hoped 
~ they would endeavour to fupprefs pernicious libels , 


but above all, fhe recommended union among them- 
felyes; and concluded with acquainting them, that 
fhé would apply her fhare of the prizes taken during 
the war to the public fervice. 
Scotland was ftrl full of troubles and difputes ; 


and it was feared the contagion would be propagated 
inEngland: ‘The queen, defirous of putting an end | 


to all difputes between England and Scotland had 
made-an attempt to unite the two kingdoms, and an 
at of parliament was paffed for that purpofe. But 


though the Scots acknowledged. her authority, and 


fwore obedience, they feemed averle to the project. 
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They gave inceffant inftances of their inquietyde, 
jealoufy, and the animofity of, parties, during a long. 
feffion of their parliament. The ancient genius of 
the nation fhewed its turbulent activity. Bills follow. 
ed bills without number 5 the fpirit of party had .in- 
fected all their deliberations. One Fletcher, a fu- 
rious and intrepid republican, afferted, that, Scot- 
land would be enflayed if the fubmitted to, the. fuc- 
ceffor, of the crown of England without previoufly 
eftablifhing fuch conditions of government, as might 
ferve her as a rampart againft the Englifh miniftry, 
The conditions he propofed for the queen’s fuc- 
ceflors were, That all places civil and. military,. to- 
gether with all penfions fhould be conferred, by par- 
liament; that the prefident, fhould be chofen by the 
aflembly ; that during the recefs of parlianient a 
committee of ‘thirty-fix members fhould have the ad- 
miniftration of government under the prince, fhould 
act in quality of his. council, and be accountable to 
the parliament of Scotland, He alfo..propofed, that 
the.fucceffor fhould be elected by a majority, of voices 
and declared he would rather nominate a. papifk with 
thefe conditions, than a good proteftant without them; 
Thefe propofitions, however extravagant they. .may 
appear, were fupported by a {trong party in, the Scot- 
tith parliament, and they were reduced into the form 
of a bill. Fletcher had many imitators and, many 
friends. ‘The cry of liberty, and invective againit 
the minifter echoed from every part of the houle, At. 
laft the queftion was put. whether they fhould. take 
into confideration the fupplies, or the ftate, of the 
nation. One of the members faid, that all the fruit 
of the labours and expences of the nation was only 
to burden them with frefh fupplies, and bend their 
necks to the yoke of fervitude. Another added that 
their liberties were deftroyed, and that the privileges 
of parliament would foon fhare the fame, fate ; but 
that he would defend his own rights at the hazard of 
his life, and rather die a freeman than live a flave, 
The duke of Queentberry, the queen’s commiffioner, 
oppofed the deliberations on Fletcher’s bill... This 
exa{perated the party ftill more, and the earhof Rox: 
borough declared, that if there were no other, means 
of obtaining a right fo effential to parliament, it fhould 
be fought by the fword. The whole houfe was now 
in the higheft, ferment, and the duke of Queenfberry 
in the utmoft danger of being cut.to pieces. He how- 
ever appeafed the ftorm by promifing, that, in, the Grit 
feffion of parliament they fhould purfue their meafures 
in favour of liberty. He took advantage of this 
interval of quiet, and prorogued the parliament. 

The duke of Ormond had lately been. appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, in the room of the earl 
of Rochford, who chofe to refign his poft rather thant 
refide in that kingdom. Ormond, was  refpectable 
for his merit and generofity, but too much addiéted 
to pleafure, too fond of popular applaufe, and fur- 
rounded by a number of fubalterns, whofe interefted 
conduét efcaped his vigilance. The principal fub- 
jects of complaint were malverfation and ‘rapine, 
Great zeal was however fhewn for the eftablifhed go- 
vernment, and an act was paffed again{t the papitts, 
who were fufpected to having formed frefh defigns in 
favour of the pretender. The commons alfo voted 
the neceflary fupplies, and granted one hundred: and 
fifty thoufand pounds to make good the deficiences 
of the neceffary branches of the eftablifhment. They 
alfo voted a provifion for the half-pay officers ; abo- 
lifhed. penfions amounting to feyenteen thoufand 
pounds a year as unnecefiary branches of the eftablith- 
ment ; and paffed an act for fettling the fucceffion of 
the crown, according to a form fent over from Eng- 
land for that purpofe, 

In the mean time the greateft preparations were 
making for the enfuing campaign. It had been 
agreed that the archduke Charles, fon to the emperor, 
fhould affume the title of king of Spain, deniand the 
infanta of Portugal in marriage, and with the affitt- 
ance of the maritime powers, undertake fome enter- 
‘prize of importance. ABS SPER had alfo promifed 
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to fend fo powerful an army into the field as to. be 
able to drive the elector of Bavaria trom his domint- 
ons; but he was fo dilatory in his proceedings, that 
the French king broke all his meafures by fending a 
powerful re-inforcement to the elector under the com- 
mand of marfhal Villars. The imperialifts were de- 
feated near Donavert; the duke of Burgundy, made 
himfelf mafter of Old Brifac; Tallard took Landau, 
and gained a victory over the prince of Heffe. The 
emperor, who had now declared his fon king of Spain 
under the title of Charles III. trembled. for his em- 
ire. 

The allies were fuccefsful only where Marlborough 
commanded ; that able general made himfelf matter 
of Bon, Huy, and Limbourg. The Dutch general 
Opdam was defeated by the marfhal Boufflers, near 
Eckeren. Nor were the naval. operations this year 
fuccefsful. Hardly any thing was done againft the 
enemy. Sir George Rooke, indeed, in a cruife to the 
bay of Bifcay took a French Eaft India fhip, worth 
an hundred thoufand pounds, a man of war of thirty- 
fix guns, and a Weft-India merchantman worth forty 
thoufand pounds, But having been for fome time 
in an ill ftate of health, he returned home, and ob- 
tained leave to go to Bath, 

Lewis flattered himfelf he fhould now be able to 
make fuch fuccefsful efforts againft the allies, as to 
obtain an advantageous peace, and fupport his grand- 
fon on the Spanifh throne. But two incidents hap- 
pened which feemed to wear an inaufpicious afpect. 
The duke of Savoy, father-in-law to the young king 
of Spain, and to the duke of Burgundy, abandoned 
the caufe which Lewis had undertaken to fupport, as 
well as the intereft of his two fons-in-law, and joined 
the allies. The offers made him by the houfe of 
Auftria, and the promifes of money from England, 
induced him to take this unexpected refolution, The 
fame interefted motives prevailed upon the king of 
Portugal to declare in favour of the archduke and join 
‘ the grand alliances, 

On the ninth of Novembef, the queen opened the 
feffion of parliament with the following fpeech from 
the throne. 

«¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

«< [ have called you together, as’foon as I thought 
you could conveniently come out of your counties, 
that no time might be loft in making our preparations 
for carrying on the prefent war; in which I do not 
doubt of your chearful concurrence, fince you muft 
be fenfible, that on the fuccefs of it depends our own 
{afety and happinefs, and that of all Europe. 

« T hope I have improved the confidence you im- 
pofed upon me laft year to your fatisfaCtion, and the 
advantage of us and our allies, by the treaty with the 
king of Portugal, and. the declaration of the duke 
of Savoy,, which, in a great meafure may be imputed 
to the chearfulnefs with which you fupported me in 
this war, and the affurance with which you trufted 
me in the conduét of it. And we cannot fufficiently 
acknowledge the goodnefs of Almighty God, who is 
pleafed to affordus fo fair a profpect, as we now 
have, of bringing it toa glorious and fpeedy con- 
clufion. 

«« J muft therefore defire you, gentlemen of the 
Houle of Commons, to grant me fuch fupplies, as 
fhal! be requifite to defray the neceffary charge of the 
war in the next year, with regard not only to our 
former enzagements, but particularly to our alliance 
lately made with the king of Portugal, for recovering 
the monarchy of Spain from the houfe of Bourbon, 
and reftoring it to the houfe of Auftria, which treaty 
being in itfelf of the higheft importance imaginable, 
and requiring all poffible difpatch in the execution 
of it, has neceffarily occafioned a great expence, even 


in the prefent year; though not fo much as it will | 
require, and for which, | hope, we fhall be amply | 


recompented tn the next. 
“ The fubfidies which will now be immediately 


required for the affiftance of the duke of Savoy, | 


will likewife occafion a farther neceflary charge, 
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< ] muft take notice to you, that no particular | 
provifion was made in the laft feffion, either for the 
charge of our prefent expedition to Portugal, or for 
that of the augmentation of troops defired by the 
ftates-general ; yet the funds given by parliament 
have held out fo well, and the produce of the prizes 
has proved fo confiderable, that you will find the 


| public will not be in debt by reafon of either of thefe 


additional fervices, 
“¢ T may further obferve to you, that though the 


| funds for the civil government are diminifhed by the 


war, I have, in conjunction with the ftates-general, 
contributed, out of my own revenue, towards fome 
public fervices, and particularly the fupport of the ’ 
circle of Suiabia, whofe firm adherence to the intereft 
of the allies, under the greateft preffures, well deferved 
our feafonable affiftance. And I thall ftill be carefut 
not to engage myfelf in any unneceflary expence of 
my own, that I may have the more to fpare towards 
the eafe of my fubjeéts. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“¢ T heartily with fome eafy and lefs chargeable me- 
thod could be found out for the fpeedy and effectual 
manning the fleet. TEE ee ee 
“ JT muft recommend to you to make fome regula- 
tion for preventing the exceffive price of coals. I 
have examined this matter, and taken particular care 
to appoint convoys for that fervice; but the price 
has not been in the leaft abated, notwithftanding a 
confiderable quantity has been imported fince that 
time. This gives great ground of fufpicion there 
may bea combination of fome perfons to enrich 
themfelves at the general oppreffion of otl.ers, and 
particularly the poor. It will deferve your con- 
fideration, how to remedy this great inconveni- 
ence. 
“© And in all our affairs, I muft recommend as 
much difpatch as the nature of them will admit. This 
is néceflary to make our preparations early; on which, 
ina great meafure, depends the good fuccefs of all 
ourenterprizes. I want words toexprefs to you my 
earneft -defire of feeing all my fubjeéts in perfect 
peace and union among themfelves. Ihave nothing 
fo much at heart as their general welfare and happineds, 
Let me therefore defire you all, that you would care- 
fully avoid any heats or divifions, that may difappoint 
me of that fatisfaction, and give encouragement to 
the common enemies of our church and ftate.” 
The admonition at the clofe of this fpeech was | 
generally thought to regard the occafional conformity 
bill. ‘The commons, however, determined not to 


_ lofe fight of their favourite fcheme, and the bill was 


revived early in the feffion, but with fome mitigation 
in the penalties. It pafled the commons by a con- 
fiderable majority, but was rejected by twelve voices 
by the lords, 

While the parliament was engaged in deliberating 


| on this bill, the moft dreadful tempeft happened that 


had been knownin the memory of man. The violence 
of the ftorm was confined to the fouthern parts of - 


| England, where the damage was very great. Ic be- 


gan on the twenty-feventh of November, and the 
wind was fo violent that feveral houfes in London were 
blown down, and the whole city fo dreadfully fhaken, 
that the inhabitants expected to be busizd’ under the 
ruins of the buildings. The greater part of our 
navy was then at fea, acircumftance that filled the 
nation with terror. And had not the fury of the. 
ftorm hzppened at high-water the lofs might have 
proved fatal to the nation. Fourteen or fifteen men 
of war was loft, and near fifteen hundied feamen 
perifhed. Several merchant fhips were alfo calt 
away. 

The commons immediately prefénted an addrefs to - 
her majefty, expreffing their fenfe of this national 
calamity, and that they would not fuffer any diminu- 


| tion in the royal navy, and would therefore make 


immediate provifion for repairing the lofs cecafioned _ 
by the late ftorm, and befought her majefty to give 


think 


4. 


_ dom, in order to attempt to dethrone the duke of | enough to gain over the majority: the bill pafled 


| both houfes, and afterwards received the royal af- 


- 


tenths, as far as it fhould become free from incum- 
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fectually. make good the expence. 


_. When the treaty with Portugal was concluded, it 


was determined to fend the archduke into that king- 


Anjou, and feize the crown; which he claimed as 
his right. . A fleet was accordingly fitted out to con: 
voy him to Lifbon, under the command of Sir George 
Rooke. The prince landed in England about the 
middle of December, and foon after embarked with 
a confiderable number of Englifh and Dutch troops. 
At his arrival at Lifbon he was received with all the 


external marks of fatisfaétion. 


A. D.1704. Notwithftanding the lofs of the oc- 
cational conformity bill had occafioned great diffenG- 
ons between the two houfes, they were unanimous in 
granting the neceflary fapplies to her majefty for car- 
rying on the war with vigour, and enabling her to 
fulfil all the conditions of the treaties fhe had figned 
with foreign powers, They were fo defirous of de- 
feating the ambitious defigns of France, that they 
refolved to maintain ninety thoufand men by fea and 
land, 

The heats between the lords and commons were 
hardly fubfided, when an account of a plot in fayour 
of the pretender, raifed once more the flame’ higher 
than ever. Several perfons concerned in this fcheme 
being apprehended, the peers took upon them the 
bufinefs of trying the prifoners, This gave the com- 
mons offence ; and embraced the opportunity of gi- 
ving vent to that animofity, they had for a fhort time 
concealed. They reprefented to the queens their 
aftonifhment that the peers fhould violate the laws 
and wound the prerogative, by taking upon them the 
trial of the prifoners arrefted by order of her majefty. 
They affured her of their readinefs to fupport her 
prerogative, and oppole every attempt that might be 
made againft her perfon. This addrefs irritated the 
upper houfe, They declared it injurious, contrary 


‘to the rules of parliament, and pregnant with confe- 


quences deftructive of the liberties and conftitution 
of the kingdom. They farther declared, that they had 
an inconteftible right to try. {tate criminals whether 


prifoners or not : and fupported this claim by anum- | 


ber of precedents. But all bodies of men are jealous 
of their privileges; and the commons, who had 
formerly, on the fame account, contended. with their 


princes, now made them matter of conteft with the | 


nobility. The lords, on their part did not fail to 
mortify the commons. 
_ While thefe difputes continued between the two 
houfes, her majelty fent a meflage to the commons, 
in which fhe told them, That having taken into her 
ferious confideration the mean and infufficient maih- 
tenance belonging to the clergy in divers parts of 
this kingdom, fhe had remitted the arrears of the 
tenths to the faid poor clergy ; that fhe would grant 
her whole revenue arifing from the firft-fruits and 
brances, towards an augmentation of their main- 
tenance; and that if the houfe of commons could 
find any methods by which her good intentions to the 
poor clergy could be rendered more effectual; it 
would be a great advantage tothe public, and very 
acceptable to her majefty. ° 

Upon receiving this meffage the commons addreffed 
the queen, expreffing their thanks for her’ gracious 
meflage, and her pious concern for increaling the 
maintenance of the poor clergy out of her own reve- 


nue; and affured her majefty they would do their } 


utmoft to make her majefty’s charitable intentions 
more effe€tual, . Accordingly a bill was brought in 


‘° for making more effectual her majefty’s gracious 


“intentions for the augmentation of the maintemance 


-of the poor clergy, by enabling her majefty to grant 


in perpetuity the~ revenue ot the firft-fruits and 
tenths.” They alfo repealed the ftatute of mortmain 


fo far, as to give free liberty to all men, either by deed 


‘s . . . a 1 3 4 
or their laft wills, to give what they thought proper 


towards the augmentation of benefices. This part 


think proper, affuring her that the houfe would ef- 
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j of the bill’ was ftrongly. oppofed in the houfe of 


lords, where it was alledged it would be opening a 
door for the clergy to- practife on the weaknefs of . 
dying men. This argument was not, however; {trong 


fent. i, > 
The queen exerted herfelf to bring about a recon- 


} ciliation between the two houfes, but in vain, Their 


animofities did not indeed hinder the more effential 


-bufinefs of the nation ; but as it was feated they 


might be produdtive of very fatal confequences, 
the queen determined to put anend to the feffion of 
parhament, which was accordingly dane on the third 
of April, when her majefty, after thanking them for 
the large fupplies they had granted, and the difpatcli 
they had given to the public bufinefs, fhe added, 
“« At the opening of this feffion, I earneftly exprefled 
my defires of feeing you in perfect union among your- 
felves, as the moft effectual means immaginable. to 
difappoint the ambition of our enemies, and reducé 
them co an honourable and laftine peace. And though 
this has not met with the fuccefs I wifhed and expect= 
ed, yet being fully convinced that nothing is fo ne- 


ceffary to our common welfate, I am not difcouraged 


from perfifting in the fame earneft defires; that you 
would go down into your feveral cqunties fo difpofed 
to moderation and unity as becomes all thofe whe 
are joined in the fame religion and intereft. 

** This I am perfuaded will make you fenfible, that 
nothing, next tothe bleffing God, can fo much con- 
tribute to our fuccefs abroad and our fafety at home.” 

The affairs of Scotland gave her majefty equal un- 
eafinefs. In order to fettle the ferments in that kine- 
dom, where the thirft of independence was grown 
outrageous, fhe confented to an act of furety, which 
had paffed the Scottifh parliament. The purport of 
this aét was, that in cafe the queen died without iffues 
the parliament fhould immediately affemble and nomin- 
ate a fucceffor to the crown, diftinly from the crown 
of England, unlefs a national eftablifhment, con- 
formable to the laws of the country, and independent 
of the Englifh councils previoufly took place, and 
the court had not given the people a power to arm in 
their defence. Lord Godolphin, then prime-minitter, 


| advifed her majefty to yeild, on this occafion, to the 


necefflity of circumftances; though by this proceeding 
he expofed himfelf greatly to the ceniure of the To- 
ries. 

The affairs of the emperor were now in a deplorable 
fituation. Prefled on one fide by the Hungarians 
who had fhaken off the yoke, and under prince Ra- 
gotfki, were fighting for their liberty ; and on the 
other by the elector of Bavaria, who held every 
thing upon the Danube, and threatened Vienna itfelf 
with a fiege; he had no other refource than that of 
imploring the affiftance of her Britannic Majefty. 
The duke of Marlborough ftronely prefled the neced- 
fity of fending immediate affiftance to the emperor, 
and the queen accordingly returned a favourable an- 
{wer to the memorial of that diftrefled prince, Marl- 
borough arrived at the Hague about the beginning 
of May, and reprefented, in the ftrongeft terms, to 
the ftates-@eneral the danger to which the empire, 
and even all Europe were threatened, if an immediate 
check was-not given to the French and Bavarians in 
Germany. The ftates, perfuaded that it would be 
bad policy to oppofe the duke, though they were very 
defirous of keeping the army in Flenders, gave their 
confent ; and Marlborough prepared for carrying 
into execution the plan he had formed, that of march- 
ing into the heart of Germany, and delivering the 
houfe of Auftria from impending ruin. 

He marched with fuch expedition that he reached 
Mildenheim on the tenth of June; whete he was 
vifited by prince Eugene, and the next day by prince 
Lewis ot Baden. A long confultation was held by 
the generals, in which it was agreed that prince Eu- 
gene fhould command a feparate army on the Rhine, 
and that the duke and prince Lewis fhould command 

alternately, 
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alternately. The march was profecuted with the 
urmoft expédition, till they reached the banks of the 
Danube, near Donawert, oppdfite to the Bavarian 
lines, where about. eight thoufand French. and as 
many Bavarians lay intrenched to guard the country 
they had conquered, Alarmed at the approach of 
the allies, the duke of Bavaria fent a.detachment of 
his beft.troops to reinforce count d’Arco, who. was 
pofted at Schellenberg, a rifing ground on the Da- 
nube, near, Donawert. As that poft was of very great 
importance, d’Arco had, for fome time, employed 
his troops in throwing up entrenchments. Marlbo- 
rough knowing his works were not completed, re- 
folved, if poffible, to drive the enemy from their 
poft. Accordingly, on the fixth of July, at three 


in the,morning, he adyanced at the head of a de-, 


tachment of fix hundred foot, thirty fquadrons of 
Enelifh and Dutch, and three battalions of imperial 
grenadiers, the reft of the army following with the 
ereateft diligence. But the diftance, badnefs of the 
road, and other incidents, fo greatly retarded his 
march, that it was three in the afternoon before the 
artillery, paffed the river Wermitz, which runs by 
Donawert. 

The attack was now begun, with the utmoft intre- 

pidity, by the Englifth and Dutch, before the Im- 
perialifts could come up. The enemy made a gallant 
refiftance ; but prince Lewis leading up the Impe- 
rialifts, the entrenchments were forced, a terrible 
flaughter enfued ; and the greater part of the enemy 
pufhed into the Danube, where numbers of them 
perifhed, . The victory was complete; and the troops 
that had the good fortune to reach the oppofite fide 
of the Danube, fled in the utmoft confufion. Sixteen 
pieces of cannon and thirteen ftandards were taken. 
Donawert immediately furrendered ; and the elector 
of Bavaria, informed of the defeat of his troops, 
repaffed the Danube, marched with the utmoft pre- 
cipitation, and encamped under the cannon of Auef- 
burg. He was offered very advantageous terms, 
provided he would abandon the French intereft, and 
join the grand alliance. At firft the elector feemed 
to liiten to the propofal; but being informed that 
marfhal Tallard had pafled the Black Foreft, and was 
advancing, by forced marches, to his affiftance, he 
broke off the negotiation, declaring, that fince the 
French monarch made fuch powerful efforts to fup- 
port him, he thought himfelf obliged in honour to 
remain firm. to his alliance. This conduét of the 
elector was highly refented by the confederate gene- 
rals, who detached thirty fquadrons of horfe and dra- 
goons to lay wafte the country of Bavaria, to the 
very walls of its capital. 
_ Eugene exerted all his vigilance to prevent marthal 
Tallard from joining the duke of Bavaria, but could 
not fucceed. The junction was made at Bibarach, 
near, Ulm, about the end of July. Marlborough 
immediately left his camp, and joined prince Eugene 
at Muntter; while prince Lewis of Baden formed 
the fiege of Ingoldftadt. On the twelfth of Augutt, 
Marlborough and Eugene reconnoitred the camp of 
the enemy, whom they found advantageoufly pofted 
ona hill near Hochftet, their right being covered 
by the Hanube and the village of Blenheim ; their 
left by the village of Lutzingen ; and their front by 
a rivulet, the banks of which were fteep, and the 
bottom very marfhy. 

This advantageous fituation did not, however, 
intimidate thele two great generals: they refolved to 
attack the enemy before they had time to fortify their 
camp, advice having been received that Villeroy 
was on his march for. Wirtemberg, in order to de- 
{troy that country, and cut off the communication 
of the allies from the Rhine, which mutt have been 
attended with very fatal confequences, could it have 
been. effected. Orders were therefore iffued that very 
night for all the baggage of the army to be fent to- 
wards Donawert, and tae troops ready to march by 
break of day. About feven in the morning of the 
thirteenth. of Auguft, the allies appeared in fight of 
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the enemy’s camp, where every thing was ih a pro- 


found filence; not imagining the allies would dare 
to attack them in fo advantageous a poft. They were 
therefore thrown into the utmoft confufion at the ap- 
pearance of our troops :, they difcharged two pieces 
of cannon to call in, their foraging parties; and fet 
fire to feveral {mall villages that were between them 
and the allied army. . About nine in the morning, 
the cannonading on both fides began, and continued, 
without intermiffion, till one in the afternoon, 

The French and Bavarian armies confifted of near 
fixty thoufand men. The right wing was commanded 
by marfhal Tallard, and the left by the elector of 
Bavaria, affifted by Marfin. The confederate army 
did not exceed fifty thoufand men. Prince Eugene © 
commanded on the right; the lords Cutts and Ork- 
ney, the generals Churchill, Lumley, and Ingoldfby, 
the left; while Marlborough took his poft in the 
center, as commander of the whole, “hs 7 

Such was the fituation of the two armies when the 
battle began about one in the afternoon. There was 
a neceffity for croffing the rivulet already mentioned 
before the allies could attack the enemy, who had 
taken care to guard it with three {quadrons of horfe, 
under the command of M, de Zurlauben, a Bavarian 
general, who fell fo vigoroufly on the allies, that 
they were obliged thrice to give ground; but this 
handful of men not being properly fupported, they 
were foon overpowered by numbers, and driven from 
their poft. Had the French generals properly fup- 
ported thefe brave troops, the allies would not have 
found the paffage of the rivulet an eafy tafk,; but by 
neglecting this, they committed an error they could 
never retrieve, Their artillery :played very hotly, 
but did very little execution ; and the paflage of’ the 
rivulet was effected in the face of the enemy. “As 
foon as the center and part of the right had paffed 
the rivulet in different places, they formed on the 
other fide, without any interruption from the enemy, 
who remained quiet on the hills. Marlborough im- 
mediately led his troops. to the attack of Tallard’s 


cavalry. ‘The French ftood the fhock, with great 


firmnefs, for fome time; but were at laft broken, 
and forced to give way. Tallard flew immediately 
to the village of Blenheim, where he had pofted 
twenty-{even battallions and twelve fquadrons. Thefe 
troops formed a diftinét army, and kept up a con- 
tinued fire on Marlborough’s divifion while he at- 
tacked the right wing. ‘Tallard having given his 
orders in the village, haftened back to the place of - 
action, where the duke, with a body of horfe and. 
fome battalions of foot between the fquadrons, was 
driving the French cavalry before him, and which 
Tallard could not prevent. - . 

In the mean time, the cavalry of the confederates 
left wing being now completely formed, afcended the 
hill of Lutzingen with aftonifhing intrepidity, and 
charged the enemy’s horfe with fuch fury, that tho’ 
they rallied fevera] times, they were obliged at laft to 
betake themfelves to flight. The victorious Marl- 
borough now forced his way between the two bodies 
of the French army on one fide, while the reft of the 
generals got between the village of Blenheim, and 
Tallard’s divifion on the other. In this defperate 
fituation, Tallard flew to rally fome of his broken 
fquadrons ; but the badnefs of his fight completed 
his misfortune. He miftook a fquadron of Heffians 
for his own forces, and was taken prifoner, together 
with many officers of diftin¢ction. 

Prince Eugene had attempted the paffage of the 
rivulet at a place where the banks of the ftream were 
very fteep, and the bottom rough and uneven. The 
leaft oppofition on the part of the enemy mutt there- 
fore have rendered his efforts fruitlefs, and have 
obliged him to retire and feek a more favourable {pot 
for the execution of his purpofe; but the enemy 
made none. He had no fooner reached the oppofite 
bank, than he attacked the left wing, commanded 
by marfhal Marfin, with the utmoft vigour. But 
the imperial horfe behaved very ill on this ge 

they 
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they were fo intimidated by the conftant fire. of the 
enemy, that they could not be brought to advance 
within mufket-fhot. The Danifh and Pruffian troops 
al‘o gave back in the fame manner, but being at 
length animated by the gallant example of their offi- 
cers, they flew to the charge, and exerted themfélves 
with fo much vigour, that they put the enemy to 
flight; and Marfin finding it in vain to make any 
farther refiftance, abandoned Oberklau and Lutzin- 
gen, and was purfued as far as the villages of Morfe- 
lingen and Teiffenhoven, whence he retired to Dil- 
lingen and Lavingen. The rotite now became general 
through the whole French and Bavarian armies : 
every one fled with the greateft precipitation ; num- 
bers ran headlong into the Danube, and perifhed. 

A fmall part of the infantry was faved by the 

count du Bourg, who retreated over. tae marfhes of 
Hochftet, But the little army cooped up in Blenheim 
was forgot. It confifted of twenty-feven battalions 
and twelve {quadrons, amounting in the whole to 
about eleven thouland effective men; and the belt 
troops in France. They were waiting in Blenheim 
for orders, and knew nothing of the rout of their 
army till they were furrounded by the allies, It was 
impoffib‘e for them to make any effectual refiftance : 
the ftreets were too narrow for them to form; and 
their own artillery, now in the shands of the. allies, 
would foon have decided the conteft.. They there- 
fore thought proper to lay down their arms, and 
furrender themfelves prifoners of war. 
_. Such was the conclufion of this celebrated action, 
known in France by the name of the battle of Hoch- 
ftet, and in England and Germany: by that of the 
battle of Blenheim. The triumph of the allies was 
complete. . Twelve thoufand men were killed, and 
fourteen thoufand. taken prifoners. The trophies 
confifted of one hundred pieces of cannon, three 
hundred pair of colours, and an immenfe booty. 
The lofs of the vitors amounted to about five thou- 
{and killed, and eight thoufind wounded. 

The duke of Bavaria was obliged to fly, and aban- 
don his country to the conquerors, who penetrated 
into Alface, took Landau, and fcattered terror in 
every region through which they paffed. Marlbo- 
rough fignalized himfelf in the action, no lefs by his 
courage than by his military talents, His prifoner, 
Tallard, complimenting him on having conquered 
the beft troops in the. world, he anfwered, that his 
own were certainly better, becaufe they, had con- 
quered them. Marlborough received a recompence 
worthy of his fervices, ~The emperor created him 
a prince of the empire; the ftates received him with 
the fame refpect as if he had been the ftadtholder ; 
and his country received him with every demonttra- 
tion of joy. ) 

The campaign in Portugal: was, far from being 
fuccefsful.. Lo fight, in conjunétion with: heretics, 
was confidered by. the Portuguefe asa kind of apo- 
ftacy, It was therefore .in vain to hope for fucceds ; 
and accordingly, initead, of making; conquefts in 
Spain, feveral of the towns.of Portugal were taken 
by the enemy. The duke of Schomberg, who com- 
manded the allied army, was fo enraged at the be- 
haviour of the Portuguefe, that he defired leave to 
refign his commiffion. His requeft was granted, and 
the earl of Galway fent over to fucceed him, with 
eight thoufand Dutch troops, who reached Lifbon 
the beginning of Augult. nae 

The operations at fea were this year very. confider- 
able. Sir George Rooke, after landing Charles at 
Lifbon, cruifed for fome time on the coaft of Por- 
tugal, but being requefted to affift, in executing a 
defign on Barcelona, projected by the prince of Heffe 
@’Armftadt, he readily gave his confent, took on 
board that prince with a detachment of land-forces 3 
but the attempt proving fruitlefs, he crofied the 
Mediterranean, and came to an anchor in the road 
of. Tetuan. A council of war was now held on 
board the admiral’s fhip, where it was d-termined to 
make an attempt on Gibraltar, which was known to 
be flightly garrifoned. * 
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. The next day the whole fleet got under fail} and 
on the twenty-firft of July came to an dnchor in 
The land forces, amounting to 
eighteen hundred, with the prince of Heffe at their 
head, were landed, about four in the afternoon, on 
the neck of larid to the northward of the town,.in 
order to cuit off dll communication with the country, 
A fummons was now fent to the governor to furrender 
the town ; but he anfwered he would defend it to the 
laft extremity. The next morning the ¢annonade 
from the fhips began with the vitmioft fury ; and it 
was foon perceived that the Spaniards were driven 
from the works at the fotitli mole head ori which alt 
the boats of the fleét weté manned and armed, and 
took poffeffion of the fortifications. Thé Spaniards 
immediately fprung a mine; which deftroyed all the 
fortifications on the mole, killed two lieutenants and 
forty men, and wounded about fixty. The feamen; 
however, kept their poft; and haviig made them- 
felves mafters of a sedate betwéen the mole ahd the 
town; they turned the canrion againft the enemy. 
A peremptory fummons .was now fent to the gover-~ 
nor; who, on the twenty-fourth in the morning, ca-. 
pitulated; arid the prince of Heffe took poffeftion of 
the place. ee 

The town of Gibraltar being thus reduced, the 
admiral failed again into the Mediterranean, in order, 
if poffible, to meet with the French fleet, that had, 
for fome time, been lying at Toulon. He difcovered 
them on the eleventh of Atiguft, and on the thirteenth 
they were not above three leagues diftant; and alittle 
to the weftward of Malaga. They now. dtéw up in 
a line of battle, and lay ready to receive him. Their 
fleet confifted of fifty-two fhips and twenty-four 
gallies, and the Englifh of fifty-three fhips. ~ Sir 
George Rooke, affifted by the rear-admiral§ Byng 
and Dilkes, comimianded in the center; Sir Cloudefly ~ 
Shovel and Sir John Leake led the van; and the 
Dutch formed the rear. fhe hie phys 

The battle began about four in thé morning, 
when the van and rear preffed forward to a, clofe 
engagement, and foon obliged that part of the 
French line to. give way; but the Frerich center 
ftood firm, and thé fight was thaintained with the 
greateft obftinacy till night obliged them to defilt. 
The French took advantage SP the night to bear 
away to leeward; and the wind fhifting beforé the 
day appeared, they were feen three leagues at leaft to 
windward. Both {pent the day. in repaitifié. the da- 
mages they had fuftained; and in the night the 
French ftood away farther to the northward’; nor 
could rhe Enelifh bring them again to an engage- 
ment, though they followed them for two days for 
that purpofe. Though this victory was far from 
being decifive, yet the French fhips received fo 
much damage, that they were never after able to 
engage the Enelifh during the whole war. A ruinous 
war had exhaufted the refources of France; and a 
feries of difafters threatenéd her with ruin. The 
two rear-admirals, Byng and Dilkes, and captain 
Jennings, commander of the St. Georgé, received 
the honour of knighthood, - 

The parliament was opened on the twenty-fourth 
of October by a fpeech from the throné, wherein her 
majefty obferved, that the great and remarkable 
fuccefs with which God had bleffed Her arms, infufed 
an unanimous joy through thé whole kingdom; and 
that a timely improvement of ‘the prefent advantages 
would enable her to. proetire a laftine foundation of 
fecurity for England, as well as a fitm fupport. for 
the liberties of Europe. She declared; that her 
intention was to be kind and indulgent to all her 
fubjects. Sheexpreffed her hope that they would do 
nothing to endanger the lofs of this opportunity , 
and that there would be no contéhtion among them, 
but who fhould do moft for the public welfute. 
« ‘Such a temper as this (added fhe) in all your 
; roceedings, cannot fail of fecuriig your fepttation 
eo at home and.abroad: This would make me a 
happy queen, whofe endeavours fhall never be want- 
ing to make you a happy and flourifhing people.” 
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Nothing fo much encourages a pafhion for arms. as 
fuccefs. © The queen found her parliament no lefs 
ready to grant her fupplies than to compliment her on 
the victories fhe had obtained over. the arms of the 
common difturber of Europe.  Almoft five millions 
were voted for the fervice of. the enfuing year. 

The meafures of the Scottifh parliament, the act 
of furety, and the feeds of rebellion fcattered through 
the kingdom, infpired at once apprehenfions and ré- 
fentments. The matter was firft opened in the houfe 
of peers by lord Haverfham, who obferved, ° that 
the fettlement of the fucceffion of Scotland had been 
poftponed, partly becaufe the miniftry of that king- 
dom were weak and divided, and partly from a re- 
ceived opinion that the fucceffion was never fertoufly 
and cordially intehded by thofe who managed _ the at 
fairs of Scotland in the cabinet-council :” he expa- 
tiated on the bad confequences thit might attend the 
act of fecurity, which he ftiled a Bill of Exclution ; 
“ for,” faid he, ‘© can any. reafonable man believe, 
that thofe who promoted that bill, could ever be real 
friends to the fucceffion as fettled by the Englifh par- 
liament?” He particularly mentioned that claufe 
by which the heritors and burghs were ordered to 
exercife their fencible men every month: he faid, 
“* that the nobility and gentry in Scotland were. as 
learned and brave as any in Europe, and that thefe 
were generally difcontented ,; that the common, peo- 
ple were very numerous, very robuft, and very poor ; 
and afked, who was the man that could tell what fuch 
a multitude, fo armed and fo difciplined, might. do 
under fuch leaders, fhould they find opportunities 
fuitable to their intention? Befides, added he, I look 
upon it as of the laft importance to England, that there 
fhould not be the Jeaft fhadow or pretence for a necef- 
fity to keep up a regular ftanding army. in this king- 
dom in time of peace,” Thefe particulars he earneftly 
recommended to the confideration of the houfe, and 
concluded his fpeech with the following words of lord 
Bacon, ‘* Let men beware how they neglect or fuffer 
matter of trouble to be prepared, for no man can 
forbid the {parks that may fet all on fire.” 

A warm debate enfued in the houfe of peers, but 
the majority agreeing with lord Haverfham, they 
came to the following refolutions, ‘ That to prevent 
the inconveniences that might happen by the late act 
paffed in Scotland, the queen might. be enabled, on 
the part of England, to name commiffioners to treat 
about an entire union with Scotland, provided thofe 
powers be not put in execution till commiffioners 
fhould be named on the part of Scotland, by the par- 
liament of that kingdom.: that no Scotfman fhould 
enjoy the privileges of an Englifhman, except fuch 
as were fettled in England, Scotland, Treland, and the 
plantations, or fuch.as might be in the fea or land 
fervice, until an union could be effected, or the fuc- 
ceffion fettled as in England; that the traffic of cattle 
from Scotland to England fhould be ftopped : that 
orders fhould be iffued for feizing fuch  veffels as 
fhould be found trading from Scotland to France, 
or to the parts of any of her majefty’s enemies : that 
cruifers fhould be appointed for that purpofe: and 
that the exportation of Englifh wool into Scotland 
fhould be prohibited.” On thefe refolutions a bill 
for an union with Scotland was brought into the 
houfe, and being paffed by the, lords, it was fent 
down to the commons, received the fanction of that 
houfe, and afterwards the royal affent, 

The duke of Marlborough being returned ‘to 


England received the thanks of both houfes, for his | 
great fervices to the nation; and the commons pre- | 
fented an addrefs to the queen, intreating her to ‘con- | 


fider of fome proper means to perpetuate the memory 


of fuch noble a¢tions, particularly the battle of Blen- | 
heim. In anfwer to this addrefs the queen informed | 
the houfe that fhe was willing to part with her manor | 
of Woodftock and hundred of Wooton to the duke | 


of Marlborough and his heirs. A bill was imme- 


diately brought in for enabling‘her majefty to beftow 
thefe manors on the duke and his heirs, = “The comp- | treaty with’ Eneland fhould be frft: difcufied, and 
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troller of the boatd of works was alfo ordered by het 


| majefty to build a magnificent palace for the duke in 
| Woodftock; and to be diftinguifhed by the name ’ of 


Blehheim-houfe, HOD Sadia 

But Sir George Rooke who Had fpentt his life in’ 
the fervice, and who had done great honour to his 
country, was not only negleéted, but difmiffed from 
his command, and fuffered to retire to his feat in 
Kent; and the command of the fleet beftowed on 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel. So capricious and uncertain 
are the favours of the great. 

A. D. 1705. The good underftanding that fiad 
fubfifted between the two houfes was now difturbed 


| on a queftion relating to the rights of electing: memi- 
bers of parliament. 
|| elector’s vote -being refufed by the officer appointed 


And particulatly, whéther ‘an 


to take the poll, he might not bring an a¢tion atlaw ” 
again{t the offender ? Several conferences were’ held 
between the two houfes in order to an amicable deci- 
fion of the queftion ; but neither being willing ‘to 
recede in the leaft from the principles they had adopt- 
ed, and the difpntes feeming to threaten very ferious- 
confequences, the queen determined to put an end to: 
the feffion. Accordingly fhe came to the houfe) of: 
peers on the fourteenth of March, and. after giving 
the royal affent to fuch bills as were ready, and 
making a fhort fpeech from the throne, fhe proro- 
gued the parliament. On-the fifth of April it was 
diffolved by proclamation, and writs were iffued for 
calling anew one purfuant to the aét for triennial 
parliaments. 
The Scottifh parliament met on the*twenty-eighth 
of June; but many of the members béing abfent, 
the lord-commiffioner adjourned the houfe till the 


third of July, when the queen’s letter was read to 


the affembly. She obferved, “ That at their Jaft 
meeting fhe recommended to them, with the greateft: 
earneftnefs, the fettling of the fucceffion of that 
kingdom in the proteftant line; and feveral particu 
lars having fince happened which fhewed the eteat in- 
conyeniency of that matter continuing in fufpence; 
fhe could not but at prefent moft ferioufly renew the - 
recommendation ‘of that fertlement,. as being ’con- 
vinced of the growing’ neceflity of it, both for” the 
prefervation of the proteftant religion, the peace and 
fafety of all her dominions, and for defeating the de- 
figns and attempts of all herenemies. And to pre- 
vent any objection to the faid fettlement, that could 
be fuggefted from the views or fears of future incon) - 
veniences that might happen to that kingdem from: 
thence, fhe fhould be ready to give the royal affent to 
fuch provifions and reftriétions as fhould be’ found’ 


| neceffary and'reafonable in a cafe of fuch importance’: 


and therefore fhe muft recommend it to them, as the 
moft neceffary for all the ends already mentioned, that 
they fhould proceed to the fettlement of the fuccef- 
fion before all other bufinefs.? 9 5 
She faid, “ fhe was fully fatished, and dowbted’not 
but they were, that great benefits would arifé‘to all 
her fubyeéts, by an union of Scotland and -Eneland, 
and that nothing would contribute more to ‘the com- 
pofing of differences, and extinevifhing ‘heats’ that 
were unhappily raifed and fomented by the enemies 
of both nations, than the promoting of every thing 
that had-a tendency to procure fo valuable an -endy 
fhe therefore heartily recommended to them ‘té pafs 
an act for a commiffion to fet a treaty on foot between” 
the kingdoms, as the parliament of Enelahd had 
done, for effectuating what was fo defirable, and for 
fuch other matters and things as mieht/be’ judged 
roper for her honour, and the eood and advantage 
of both kingdoms for ever, in which fhe fhould mott 
heartily eive her beft affiftance.” We IEP HT AGO 
~The duke of Argyle, high-commiffioner ‘for Scot 
land, ftrongly recommended the meaferes' mentioned 
in the queen’s letter'to the confideration of ‘the houfe, - 
and was feconded by the lord-chancellor. The ‘affair 
of the fucceffion was accordingly taken ‘into’ confi- 
deration, ‘when’ duke* Hamilton propofed that’ the 
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_ was therefore brought in and paffed by the ‘houte for. 
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the limitations fettled before they proceeded any far- | 
ther inthe aét of fucceffion, This was agreed toy 
and that.nobleman made a motion for leaving thé no- 
mination of the commiffionets to the queen. This 
occafioned .a very violent debate ; but the queftion | 


x 


Theffe found: means to throw 4 thowfand mien intd 
the place: All hopes of reducing Bajadox were now 


| over; the allied army therefore abandoned the’enter- 
| prize; and marched into winter quarters. — 


being at laft put, Whether the nomination fhould bé || 


left to thé:queen or the parliament ? the duke’s mo- | 
tion was approved of bya {mall majority. A -bill 


treating about an union with England; but it was 
declared that the treaty fhould not commence till the 
claufe in the Englifh a& of parliament, declaring the 
fubjects.of. Scotland “Aliens,” be -refcinded. 
The campaign’ was not. filled with remarkable 
aétions. The imperial army was fo flow in its mo- 
tion, that the plan laid by Marlborough for puthing 
his. conquefts on the Mofelle, was rendered abortive. 
The French, animated by the abfence of that famous 
general, did not fail of making ufe of their fuperi- 
ority in the Low Countries; they made themfelves 
matters of Huy; and undettook-the fiege of Liege. 
But Marlborough marched back with fo much expe- 
dition that he faved the latter, the enemy retiring at 
his approach with great precipitation. The duke 
foon retook Huy, and obliged the enemy. to retire | 
behind their lines. Marlborough determined to force 
them, though the French and Bavarians confifted of |} 
near one ‘hundred battalions and one hundred and |; 
forty-fix fquadrons... The force of the allied army | 
was-nearly equal, confifting of: ninety-five battalions 
and one hundred and fifty-nine {quadrtons. a 
To facilitate this difficult undertaking it was deter- | 
mined to make a falfe attack, in order to divide the | 
attention of the enemy.’ Accordingly the army, un- | 
der the command of M. d’Averquerque decamped 
early in the morning of the feventeenth of July, and 
marched towards Burdine on the other fide of the | 
Mchaigne.. Marlborough made a motion at the | 
fame time, as if he intended to fupport Averquerque | 
in his’attack of the lines.in the neighbourhood of } 
Meffelin, where they were weakelt. This feint pro- 
duced the defired fuccefs; the French detached large | 
bodies of forces to. thefe parts; leaving the’ others, , 
where the duke really intended to make his attack, | 
in a very weak condition, As foon as the night came 
on, the duke put his army in motion, while d’Aver- | 
querque repaffed the Mehaigne to join, and both | 
marched in conjunttion to fupport a detachment or- | 
dered to make an attempt on the enemy’s lines near 
Heylifham.. This was the ftrongeft part of the 
whole, and.confequently where the enemy leaft ex- 
pected an attack. They were therefore feized with 
attonifhment when the allies appeared, and incapable | 
of making any effectual oppofition, the greater part | 
of their forces having been drawn off to guard the 
other parts. | 
But the confederate troops had no fooner paffed the } 
lines than they were attacked by twenty-four {qua- 
drons of Bavarian horfe and twenty battalions , the 
difpute was for fome time very fharp ; but the horfe 
and dragoons of the right wing coming up, the enemy | 
were put to flight, and all their ftandards, colours, | 
and cannon, were taken.’ ‘The French retired under |} 
the cannon of Louvain; and the deputies of the }} 
ftates-general having refufed to concur with a propo- | 
{al made by the duke of Marlborough for paffing the | 
river Y{ch and attacking the French in their camp ; | 
he accepted of an-invitation from the new emperor | 
Jofeph, and fat.out for Vienna , the troops having | 
retired into winter quarters, POe | 
Lord Galway had very little fuccefs this campaign. | 
The Portuguefe never aéted with vigour, They | 
took the towns of Valencia d’Alcantara, and Albu- 
querque. After which’ they invefted .Bajadox;, and 
would have carried the place had they not been pre- | 
vented. by an unforefeen accident. Lord -Galway | 
being one day examining the trenches, a cannon-ball | 
fwept away his right arm, and he was obliged to be | 
carried off the field. The fiege was now pufhed | 
with lefs vigour than before, anid the marquis de | 


Europe. 


}| their: power. 


~ The fuccefs in Catalonia; however, made up fot 
this difappointment. Sir Cloudefley Shovel, and the 


earl of Peterborough, reduced Barcelona, and the 


whole province of Catalonia fubmitted to Charles: 


|| A very remarkable incident happened at the fiege of 


Barcelona, which does the higheft honour to the ear! 
of Peterborough. While the viceroy was capitu- 
lating with thé Englifh general at one of the gates of 
the city; a party of German foldiers penetrated into 
the place, and began to pillage the houfes and maffacre 
the inhabitants. The viceroy complained of this 
treachery. Peterborough affured him he might de- 
pend on his honour, and defired permiffion to éntef 
with his troops; promifing to appeafe the tumult; 
and return to finifli the articles of capitulation: He 
was trifted, and marched into the city, followed by 
the Englifh ; where he foon put a ftop to the diforz 
ders, difperfed the German foldiers; took from them _ 
their plunder, arid returried to fign the articles of the 
treaty. i 3 
The firft feffion of the riew parliament was opened 
by her majefty onthe twenty-feventh of Oéober; 
with a fpeéch from the throne; wherein fhe repre- 
fented the neceffity of acting vigoroufly againft 
France, as the common enemy to’ the liberties of 
She’ recommended’ the fortitude of ‘the 
duke of Savoy, which, fhe faid, was without exam- 
ple, and merited all their endeavours to ‘encourage 
him to perfevere in the fame conduct. ’ She informed 
them of her intention of tffing commiffions: for 
treating of an union with Scotland. She earneftly 
recommended ‘unanimity and brotherly affection a- 
mong her people ; and obferved, that fome pérfons 
had endeavoured to foment animofities, and even to 
fugeeft in print, that the eftablifhed church was in 
danger. ‘%* Such (added fhe) are enemies to me-and 
my kingdom, and mean only to cover defigns which 
they dare not publicly avow, by endeaveuring to 
diftract the nation with unmeafurable and groundlefs 
diftrufts and jealoufies.”” She declared fhe would 
always affectionately {upport and countenance: the 
church of England, as by law eftablifhed that fhe 
would inviolably maintain the toleration; that’ fhe 
would endeavour to promote feligion and virtue; 
encouraze trade,.and every thing elfe that had a 
tendency to make them a happy and a flourifhing 
people.” ‘* And they’ (added fhe) who fhall coneur 
zealoufly with mein carrying on thefe good defigns, 
fhall be fure of my kindnels and favotr.” = 
Addreffes of thanks were voted ‘by ‘both houfes, 
who. promifed to’ affift her majefty to‘ the utmoft of 
They alfo voted! their thanks to the 
duke of Marlborough for his eminent fervices to thé 


queen and nation ; and eftablifhed the funds heceffary 
| for carrying on the war with 


“vigour during the 
approaching campaign. ist ges ge 

The next bufinets that engaged their attention, 
was the-union with Scotland ;! atid the parliament of 
that Kingdom having declared, that they would enter 
into no treaty with England till thé a& in which they 
were declared --aliens fhould ‘be refeinded, the two 
houfes immediately repealed that att, and alfo took 
off the feveral prohibitions and reftriCtions which 
had been laid upon the trade between the two kine- 
doms. ROL i JIGS 

A.D. 1906. “Soon after’ the prorogation cf the 
parliament, which happened ‘on’ the’ nineteenth of 
March, her majelty appointed ‘!commiffioners | for 


| treating of an union between England and Scotland, 


a treaty fhe was very defitous of concluding.” Every 
thing being ready. for entering on this’ important 
work, the commifMfioners of both kingdoms met ofi 
the fixteenth of “A pril, at the council-chamber in the 
cockpit, in order to negotiate an agreement thet was 
for évet to put an end to the difputes that had for fo 
many ages {ubfifted between thele two fovereignties. 
LS aired 
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It was at firft propofed by the Scottifh commiffion- 
ers to.conclude a feederal union like that fubfifting 
between the cantons of Switzerland; but nothing 
lefs than an incorporating union, would fatisfy the 
Englifh, who were determined to take away effec- 
tually from the Scottifh parliament the power of 
repealing the articles of this treaty. Purfwant to 
this fefolution, the lord-keeper of England propoted, 
** That the two kingdoms of England and Scotland 
fhould be united. into one nation, by the name of 
Great-Britain; that it fhould be reprefented by one 
parliament ; and that the fucceffion of the monarchy; 
in failure of heirs of her majefty’s body, fhould be 
fubject to the limitations meritioned in in act of | par: 


liamemt made in England; in the thirteenth year of 


the reign of king William ILI, intitled; An act for 
the farther limitation of the crown, &c.” 

The commiffioners of Scotland finding a foederal 
union would not be accepted, agreed to the prelimi- 
naries propofed by the lord-keeper, with this provifo 
‘only, “* That all the fubjects of the united kingdom 
of Great-Britain fhould have full freedom and inter- 
courfe of trade and navigation to and from any part 
or place within the faid united kingdom, and planta- 
tions thereunto belonging; and that there fhould be 
a communication of all other .privileges and advan- 


tages which do or may belong to.the fubjects of 


either kingdom.” No objection. was made to this 
provifo, except a referving fuch particulars as, in 


the courfe of the negotiation, fhould appear to be 


advantageous to the fubjects of both countries. Thefe 
preliminaries being fettled, the queen made them a 
vifit, in order to quicken their deliberations, and 
finifh a treaty fhe had fo greatly at heart. They 
accordingly exerted themfelves, in order to fatisfy 
the requett of her majefty ; and at laft finithed the 
negotiation for uniting the two kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. The following is the fubftance of the 
articles that compofed the treaty of union, 


ARTICLES or UNION setweew ENGLAND 
and SCOTLAND. 


I. That the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 


land fhall, from the firtt of May, 1707, be united 
into one kingdom, by the naime of Great-Britain 
and that the, enfigns armorial .of the fame united 
kingdoms be fuch as her majefty fhall appoint, and 
the croffes of St. Andrew and. St, George be -con- 
joined in fuch a manner as. her majefty fhall think fit; 
, and ufed in all flags, banners, {tandards, and enfiens, 
both by fea and land. 


II. That the fucceffion of. the united monarchy of | 
Great-Britain fhall be'to the princefs Sophia, and her 


heirs; and that. all papiits, or. perfons: who marry 


paputs, fhall be for ever excluded from inheriting the | 


crown of Great-Britain, agreeable to. the provifion 
for the defcent of the crown of. England made in the 
firft year of the reign of their late majefties, king 


William and queen Mary, intitled, An a@ déclar. 


‘ing the rights and liberties of the. fubject, &e: 

III. That the -united kingdoms of Great Britain 
fhall be reprefented by one and the fame parliament, 
to be ftiled the parliament of Great-Britain. 


IV. That the fubjeéts of the ‘united kingdoms | 
fhall have freedom of trade and Navigation within } 
the fame, and plantations belonging to it; and that | 
there be a communication of all other rights, privi- | 


leges and advantages, except where it is otherwife 
expreffed in thefe articles, . i 

V, That all fhips or veffels belonging to the Scots 
[at the time of ratifying the treaty of the two king- 
doms in the parliament of Scotland] fhall be deemed 
Britith built; the owners making oath that [at the 
time of ratifying the treaty of union in the parlia- 
ment of Scotland] the fame did, in the whole or in 
part, belong to them, 

VI. All parts of the united kingdom to be under 
the fame regulations of trade, and liable to the 
fame cuftoms and duties, except and referving the 
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before the fame; and that from and after the union, 
no Scots cattle carried into. England fhall-be liable to 
any other duties, either on the public or private ac- 
count, than thofe duties to which the cattle of Eng- 


land are or fhall be liable within the faid kingdom : 


and feeing, by the laws of England, there are rewards 
granted upon the exportation of certain kinds of 
grain, wherein oats; ground or unground, are not 


expreffed, that from and after the union, when oats’ 


fhall be fold for fifteen fhillings fterling per quarter, 
or under, there fhall be paid two fhillings and fix. 
pence fterling for every quarter of the oat-meal ex- 
ported in the term of the law, whereby and fo long 
as rewards are granted for the exportation: of grains. 
And that the beer of Scotland have the fame reward 
as barley. And_becaufe. the importation of viétual 
into Scotland would prove a difcouragement to tillage, 
therefore the prohibition now enforced by the law of 
Scotland againft importation of viétual from Ireland, 
or any other place beyond fea, into Scotland, do, 
after the union, remain in the fame force as at pre- 
fent, until more proper and effectual ways be pro- 
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duties upon export and import of fuch -particular 
commodities, from which any perfon, the fubject of 
either kingdom, are efpecially liberated and exempted 
by their private rizhts, which, after the union, are 
to remain fafe and entire to them, in all refpects as 


vided by the parliament of Great-Britain, for the dif-' 


couragement of the importation of the faid vi@ual 
from beyond fea. artt-viale 

VII.. That all parts of the united kingdom be 
liable to the fame excife upon the fame excifeable 
liquors, except only that the thirty-four Englith 
barrel of beer or ale, amounting to. twelve gallons 
Scots prefent meafure, fold in Scotland by the brewer 
at nine fhillings and fixpence fterling, excluding all 
duties, and_ retailed, including duties and the _re- 
tailer’s profit, at two-pence the Scots pint, or eighth 
part of the Scots gallon, be not, after the union, 


| liable, on account of the prefent excife on excifeable 


liquors in England, to any higher impofition than 
two fhillings iterling upon the aforefaid thirty-four 
gallons Englifh barrel, being twelve. gallons the 
prefent Scots meafure. 

VII. Foreign falt in England hall pay the fame 
duty as.in Scodand; [but becaufe the duries of 
foreign {alt imported, may be very heavy on the 
merchant importer, that therefore all. foreign falt 


imported into Scotland fhall be cellared and locked 


up under the care of the merchant importer, and 
the officers employed for levying the duties upon 
falt: and that the merchant may have whatever 
quantity thereof his occafions may require, not un- 
der a weight of forty buthels at a time, upon. his 
giving fecurity for the duty of what quantities he 
receives, payable in fix months.}...'By this article ir 
was alfo provided, that falt made in Scotland fhould 
be exempred for feven years from the Englifh, duty, 
But from the expiration of the faid feven years, fhall 
be fubject to the fame duties as falt made in England, 
[That Scotland fhall, after the faid feven years, re- 
main exempted from the duty of two fhillings and 
fixpence on home falt, impofed by an act made. in 
the ninth and tenth year of king William III. and 
if the parliament of Great-Britain fhali at, or before, 
the expiration of the faid feven years, fubftitute any 
other fund in the place of the faid, two fhillings and 
four-pence of excife upon the bufhel of home falt, 
Scotland fhall, after the expiration of the faid feven 
years, bear a proportion of the {aid fund,. and have 
an equivalent in the terms of this treaty.|. No falt 
whatfoever {hall be brought from Scotland to Eng- 
land by'land under certain penalties denounced : and 
for eftablifhing an equality in trade, it was provided, 
that all Meth exporred from Scotland. to England, 
and fhipped in Scotland to be exporied beyond fea ; 
and provifions for fhips in Scodand and fexeign voy-" 
ages, may, be falted with Scorch falr, paying the 


duty for what falt is fo employed, and the like quan, 


tity of frefh falc pays in England, and under the 


fame 


e 
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é 
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fame penalties, forfeitures, and provifions for pre- 
venting frauds as are mentioned in the laws of Eing- 
Jand. And that for the encouragement of the herring 
fifhery, there fhall be allowed and paid to the fubjects 


inhabitants of Great Britain, during the prefent al- 


lowances for other. fifheties, ten fhillings and five 
~ pence fterling for every barrel of white herrings which 


fhali be exported from Scotland, and that they fhall 
be allowed five fhillings fterling for every barrel of 
beef or pork falted with foriega falt, without mixture 
of Britifh or Irifh falts, and. exported for fale from 


Scotland to parts beyond fea, alterable by the parlia- | 
ment of Great Britain. 


IX. That whenever the fum of one million nine 
hundred, ninety-feven thoufand, feven hundred, and 


-fixty-three pounds, eight fhillings, and four pence 


half-penny, fhall be enacted by the parliament of 
Great Britain on land, that part of the united king- 
dom, now called Scotland, fhall be charged with the 
additional fum of forty-eight thoufand pounds, as 


~, the quota of Scotland for fuch-tax ; and fo proporti- 


onally for any greater or leffer fum ra‘fed in England 
on land; the faid quota to be affefied in the fame 
iranner as the affefs now is in Scotland; but fubject 


- to fuch-regulations as fhall be made in the parliament 
--of- Great Britain. 


X. That Scotland fhall not be charged with the 


{tamp-duties now in force in England. 


‘ties on exports and imports, excifes and all excifeable | 


XI. Nor with the duties payable in England on 
windows, . 

- XII. Nor thofe on coals or culm. 

XII. Scotland fhall not pay the malt duty during 
its continuance in England, which was to expire 
tae. twenty fourth of June 1707. 

XIV. Scotland fhall not be charged with any other 
duties impofed by the parliament of England before 
the union, except thole confented to in this treaty: 
and if the parliament of England in their provifion 
for the fervice of the year 1707 fhall impofe any far- 
ther cuftoms, the Scots fhall have an equivalent for 
the fhare thereof they may be liable to. [And Scot- 
land fhall not be charged with any impofition on malt 
made or confumed in that kingdom during the war. | 

XV. Stipulares, that whereas by the terms of this 
treaty, the fubjects of Scotland, for preferving an 
equality, of trade throughout the united kingdom, 
will be liable to feveral cuftoms and excife now paya- 
ble in England, which will be applicable towards 
paying thedebts of England, payable before the union, 
it is agreed that an equivalent fhall be made to Scotland 
for fuch part of the Englith debts, as Scotland may 
hereafter become liable to pay by reafon of the union, 
other than fuch appropriations as have been made by 
parliament in England, of the'cuftoms and other du- 


liquors, in refpect of which debts equivalent are herein 


of England, that nothing but the abfolute 
of an equivalent for reimburfing theit whole capital | 
employed in that affair, with intereft, amounting to. 


before provided; which equivalent is here ftipulated 


‘to be three hundred ninety-eight thoufand, eighty-five 


pounds ten fhillings fterling, to be granted by the 
parliament of England in the manner as in this article 
is particularly and at large explained. The diftinétion 
of this equivalent is in the fame article applied, 1. For 
endemnitying private perfons from any loffes they 
may futtain by reducing the coin of Scotland to the 


‘ftandard and value of that of England. 2. For en- 
demnifying the fufferers in the late African and Indian 


company of Scotland. 3. For difcharging the public 
debts of Scotland. 4, For improving the manutacture 


‘of the coarfe wool of Scotland. 5. For encouraging 


and promoting the fifheries, and Juch other manufac- 
‘tures and improvements in Scotland, as may moft con- 
duce to the general good of the united kingdom: and 
for which end commiffioners were to be appointed. [It 
feems the Scots were fo inflamed by the deftruction of 


their Darien and African company by the government 
affurance 


two hundred and thirty-two thoufand, one hundred 
and fixty-two pounds, fixteen fhillings and eleven pence 
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halfpenny, could have induced them to agree to treat 
of the union, and they even infifted on the intertion of the 
above claufe.] That if the faid ftock, capital and in- 
tereft fhall not be paid in twelve months after the 
commencement of the union, that then the faid compa- 
fy may from henceforth trade,or give licence to trade un- 
til the faid whole capital ftock and intereft fhall be paid: 

XVI. That the coin be of the fame ftandard 
throughout the united kingdom as now in Eneland, 
and a mint to be continued in Scotland under the fame 
rule as the mint of England. 

XVII. That the fame weights and mieafures be 
wled throughout the united kingdoms as afe now ufed 
in England; and ftandards fhall be kept in the burghs, 
agreeable to the ftandard of the Enghifh exchequer. 

XVII. That the laws for the reculation of trade, 
cuftom, and ftich éxcifes as Scotland is to be liable to; 
fhall be the fame as thofe in England. Other laws in 
Scotland to remain as before the union, but alterable 
by the parliamerit of Great Britain. Laws which 
concern public right, policy, and civil government, 
may be the famie throughout the united kingdom ; 
but no alteration fhall be made in the laws which 
Concefn private right, except for the evident utility 
of the fubjeéts of Scotland. 

XIX. The court of feffion and other courts fhall 
temain in Scotland the fame'as before the union, fub- 
ject neverthelefs ‘to fuch reculations, for the ad- 
miniftration of public juftice, as fhall be made by 
the parliament of Great Britain; and that hereafter 


|} none fhall be named by her majefty or her royal fucs 


ceffors to be ordinary lords of feffion; but fuch as 
have ferved in the college of juftice as advocates or 
principal clerks of feffion for the fpace of five years, 
or as writers to the fignet for the {pace of ten years, 
with this provifion, that no writer to the fienet be 
capable of beitig admitted a lord of feffion, unlefs 
he undergo a private arid public trial on the civil law, 
before the faculty of advocates, and be found by 
them qualified for the faid office two years before 
he be named to be a lord of feffion, yet fo as the 
qualification made or to be made, for capacitating 
perfons to be named ordinary lords of feffion, may be 
altered by the parliament of Great Britain. 

XX. That all heritable offices, fuperiorities, heritable 
jurifdictions, offices for life, and jurifdictions for life, be 
referved to the owners thereof as rights of property, in 
the fame manner as they are now enjoyed by the laws of 
Scotland, this treaty, in any wile notwithftanding. 

/ XXI. The rights and privileges of the royal burghs 
in Scotland, as they now are, fhall remain eritire aiter 
the union, and notwithftanding thereof. 

XXII. That by virtue of this treaty; fixteen of 
the peers of Scotland, at the time of the unior, hall 
fit and vote in the houfe of lords, and forty-five of 
the members of the reprefentatives of Scotland in the 
houfe of commons in the parliament of Great Britain, 
the choice whereof to be according to the act paffed 
in Scotland for that purpofe; which act is hereby 
declared to be valid, as if it were a part of it, and 
engrofled in the treaty: and in cafe her majefty fhall 
on the firftof May 1767, declare this prefent parlia- 
ment to be the firft of Great Britain, the prefent par- 
Liament of England may be fo on the part of England; 
and the fixteen peers and the forty-five commoners 
for Scotland to fit with them; fuch parliament to 
continue no longer than the Englifh parliament is al- 
lowed to continue. 

XXIII. That the aforefaid fixteen peet's of Scot- 
land, mentioned in the preceding article, to fit in 
the houfe of lords in the parliament of Great Britain, 
fhall have all the privileges of parliament which the 
peers of England now have, and which they or any 
“peers of Great Britain fhall have after the umion, and 
particularly the right of fitting upon the trial of peers ; 


-and that all peers of Scotland, and their fucceffors to 


their honours and dignities, fhall, from and after the 
union; :be peers of Great Britain, and have rank and 
precedence next, and immediately after the peers of 
the orders and degrees in England at the time of the 
) Jt union 
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on, and before all peers of Great Britain of the like 
orders and degree, who fhall be created after the 
union. : 

XXIV. That front and after the union there fhall 
be one great-feal for the united kingdom of Great 
Britain, which fhall be different from the great-feal 
now uied in either kingdom ; and that the quarter of 
the arms, as well as the rank and precedency of Lyon 
king at arms in Scotland, fhall be left to her majefty; 
and that in the private feal, fignet, caflet, &c. now 


ufed in Scotland, be continued; but that the faid | 


feals be altered and adapted to the union, as her ma- 
jefty fhall think fit: that the crown, Iceptre, and 
{word of ftate, the records of parliament, and ali 


other records, rolls and records whatfoever, . both | 
| drons, and twenty pieces of cannon, to attack the vil- 


public and private, general and particular, and war- 
rants thereof, continue to be kept as they are, within 
that part of the united kingdom called Scotland; and 
that they fhall fo remain, in all time coming, notwith- 
ftanding the union. : 

Such were the articles agreed to and figned by the 
refpective commiffioners of England and Scotland. 
They immediatly waited on the queen with the treaty ; 
and lord-keeper Cowper, in the name of the Englith 
commifMfioners, made a fpeech to her miajefty, con- 
gratulating her on the conclufion of .a negotiation, 
which had fo happily united the different parts of 
this ifland under the fame monarchy. The earl of 
Seafield, lord-chancellor of Scotland, fpoke to the 


fame effect on the part of the commiffioners of that | 
kingdom , and her majeity was pleafed to return -the | 


following aniwer. 
«*« My Lerds, : 

_ © T give you many thanks for the great pains you 
have taken in this treaty, and am very well pleafed 
to find your endeavours and applications have brought 
it to fo good a conclufion: the particulars of it feem 
fo reafonable that I hope they will meet with approba- 
tion in the parliaments of both kingdoms. I wifh 
therefore my fervants of Scotland may lofe no time 
in going down to propofe it to my fubjects in that 
kingdom ; and I fhall always look upon it as a parti- 
cular happinefs if this union (which will be fo great 
a fecurity and advantage to both kingdoms) can be. 
accomplifhed in my reign.” 

While the minifters of the two kingdoms were em- 


ployed in eftablifhing an union between their refpect- |] _ 


ive countries, the armies of the belligerent powers 
were carrying on their ho iile attempts with great fu- 
ry. Lewis XIV. had determined to exert his utmoft 
efforts in the courfe of this campaign, and had _ac- 
cordingly fent very numerous forces into the field. 


His army in Flanders was commanded by the marfhal 


de Villeroy, a nobleman’ of great géenerofity anda 


favourite at court; but an indilcreet general, blindly | 
He formed the de- | 
fion of furprizing the duke of Marlborough before | 
he could be joined by the Danes and Pruffians, ‘who } 


confident, and deaf to counfel. 


were employed laft year to act as auxiliaries. The 


French accordingly paffed the Dyle early in May, and } 


advanced direétly towards the confederatearmy. Itwas 


vigilant a general as Marlborough. ie was well in- 
’ formed of all their motions, and difpatched an exprefs 
to the Danes to join him immediately, and was readily 
obeyed. Before this junction the allied army- confifted 
of {eventy-four battalions of foot, and one-hundred 
and twenty-three {quadrons of horfe- and dragoons, 
provided with one hundred pieces of cannon, twenty 
hawbitzers, and forty-two pontoons. About the 
fame time the Danes joined the allied army, that of 


the French was joined by the marfhal Marfin’s horfe, | 


and by this addition their army amounted to feventy- 


fix battalions and one hundred and _ thirty-two {qua- 


drons. This fuperiority determined. Villeroy to give 
battle to the allied army, though he knew his hopes 


of furpy-zing the aétrve Marlborough were rendered | 


abortive. 


Theallies moved forward to meet the enemy, who | 
had now taken poffeffion of the {trong camp of Mont ’ 
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St. André, their right extending to the Mahaigne, 
and their left to Anderkirk, the villages of Offuz and 
Ramillies being in the center. On the twelfth of+ 
May, about two in the afternoon, the allied army was 
drawn up in order of battle, with the right wing near 
Foltz, on the brook Yaufe, and the left near the vil- 
lace of Franquennes, which was occupied by the 
enemy. The action was begun on the left of the allied 
army, who pufhed a brigade of foot from their poft 
on the Mahaigne. About the fame time M. d’Auver- 
querque, the Dutch general; charged the French 
houfhold troops at the head of the horfe of the left 


| wing. For near half an hour the fuccefs was doubtful ; 


but a reinforcement coming up, the French retired. 
Lieutenant Scultz was now ordered, with twelve fqua- 


lage of Ramillies, which was ftrongly fortified with 
artillery. The attack was ‘made with preat vigour 
and refolution ; and the enemy at laft driven from the 


| village, who endeavouring to make their retreat, were 


moft of them killed or taken prifoners. 

In the mean time the Dutch and Danifh* horfe of 
the left wing of the allied army fell upon the foot in 
the right of the enemy, cut twenty battalions of them 
to pieces, and made themfelves mafters of their co- 
lours and artillery. The French now began to retreat 
in good order, covered by the cavalry of their left 
wing ; but the Englith horfe forcing their pafiage 
over the rivulet which feparated them from the ene- 
my, attacked them with fo much intrepidity that they 
entirely abandoned their foot, who were now expofed 
to all the fury of the cavalry. The French now 
gave way on all fides, and it was not without difficulty 
that marfhal Villeroy, and the elector of Bavaria faved 
themfelves by flight. An accident which now hap- 
pened completed the deftruction of the French army. 
Several of the waggons of the vanguard happening 
to break down ina narrow pafs, fo obftruéted the 


_paffage, that neither the baggage nor artillery could 


proceed, nor could the troops defile in order. The 
opportunity was not neglected by the victorious horfe; 
they preffed upon themy fo vigoroufly, that the French 
king’s own regiment of foot called for quarter, and 
delivered up their arms and colours, The purfuit 
was continued with preat fuccefs about five miles from 
the field of battle, 

Few battles recorded in hiftory were more complete 
than this of Ramillies ; the greater part of the ene- 
my’s cannon and bageage fell into the hands of the 


allies, with above an hundred and twenty colours, - 
| and feveral pair of’ kettle-drums. 
| about forty thoufand men, near one half of their army ; 


The French loft 


while the lofs of the allies was net more than two 
thoufand. Louvain, Mechlin, Bruffels, Antwerp, ° 
Ghent, and Bruges, all opened their gates to the 
victors. Oftend, Menin, Dendermonde, and Aeth, 


furrendered after a fhort refiftance. 


_ Nor was this the only misfortune attended the arms 


of France during this famous campaign. ‘Turin was 


befieged by the duke de Feuillade, who, like Villeroy, 


advan | was more capable of making a figure at court, than — 
in vain to hope that it was pofiible to furprize fo | 


at the head of an army. Chamillard, his father-in- 


| law, had exhaufted the treafury to fupport this expedi- | 
| tion ; but the fiege was ill-dire&ted and of long con- 


tinuance, The city was, however, at laft reduced to 
extremity, and the duke of Savoy had joined prince: 
Eugene, who commanded the army in Italy. “They 
advanced to the relief of thé city, difperfed the 
French army commanded by the duke of Orleans, 
who commanded in the trenches, took all the provifi- 
ons, baggage, and military cheft, made themfelves 
mafters of Peidmont, andfoon after of the reft of 
the Spanifh territories in Italy. The faults of Feu- 
illade, added to a fecret order of the court, which 
forbade him to advance againft the enemy, if they 
offered to relieve Turin, were the caufes of this ruin- 
ous defeat. 

The affairs of France were equally unfuccefsful 
in Spain. Philip, affifted by the marfhal de Tefle, 
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_ fiege was carried on with the utmoft vigour, and the 


‘are the barons, where are the peers, 


place at laft reduced, to extremity. The earl of Pe- 
terborough advanced to its relief at the head of two 


- thoufand men; but finding it impoffible to enter the 


city, he took poft on a neighbouring hill, and -har- 
raffed the befiegers with perpetual {Kirmifhes. The 
fiege was, however, prefied with fuch vigour, that it 
was thought impoflible for the befieged to hold out 
many days, when the news of the approach of the 
Englifh fleet obliged the French admiral, who had 
blocked up the place by fea, to retire. Philip, how- 
ever,. feemed determined to carry on his approaches, 
even after the combined fleets of Eneland and Hol- 
land’came to’an anchor in the bay: but the next 
morning he raifed the fiege in a very diforderly man- 
ner, leaving behind him all his tents, and great part 
of his military ftores, together with his fick and 
wounded. The marfhal de Tefle recommended the 
latter to the care of the earl of Peterborough. He 
could not have applied to a more humane general. 
The fick and wounded felt the lenient hand of com- 
paffion, and were ufed with the greateft tendernefs. 
In the mean time, lord Galway took feveral Spanifh 
towns; and penetrated to the capital itfelf, which 


was abandoned: at his approach; but Charles pro- | 


tracting his ftay in Arragon, notwithftanding re- 

peated exprefits, lord Galway was obliged to aban- 

don Madrid, and retire before the Spanifh army. — 
While great part of Europe was defolated by the 


fword of war, England and Scotland were engaged | 


in treating of a union between the two kingdoms. 
The Scottifh parliament met on the third of October, 


when the queen’s letter was read, acquainting them, } 
that the commiffioners appointed to treat of an union | 


between the two kingdoms had finithed the treaty, 
and hoped the articles would prove acceptable to her 
fubjeé&ts of Scotland: that an entire and perfect 


union would be the folid foundation of a lafting } 


peace; it would feoure their religion, their liberties, 


and their properties ; remove the animofities that | 


prevailed among themfelves, and the jealoufies that 
fubfifted between the two nations. She renewed her 
affurance of maintaining the government of the 
church; and toid them they had now an.oppottunity 
of ‘taking fuch fteps as might be thought neceffary 
after the union: defired the neceffary fupplies till the 
parliament of Great-Britain could provide for thofe 


matters: and obferved, that the great tuccefs with 


which it had pleafed (God to blefs her majefty’s arms, 
afforded a nearer profpect of a happy peace, with 
which they. would enjoy the full advantages of this 
union; and concluded with recommending calmnefs 


and unanimity in debating on this great and weighty | 


affair, of fuch important confequence to the whole 
ifland of Great-Britain, 

But though the union was fo ufeful in the fyftem 
of government, and fomeceffary to the well-being of 
the ftate, it met with the moft violent oppofition in 
the Scottifh parliament. All parties feemed at firft 
united to oppofe it. The prefbyterians imagined their 
religion would be loft ; and the Jacobites were en- 
raged to fee the pretender fot.ever excluded fron the 
crown, The nobility were fhocked: at’ the lofs of 
their beft privileges, by the total abolition of their 
parliament: The merchants trembled for their:com- 
merce, notwithftahding the advantageous liberty of 


trading to the Englifh colonies, ‘The nation in gene- | 


ral confidered itfelf as robbed of its rights, given up 
to flavery, and fold to a foreign power. 
of Hamilton, who headed the party that oppofed 
the union, madea moft vehement fpeech againtt the 
treaty. “ What!” criedshe, ** fhall we abandon in 
in the fpace of-one half hour, 
have maintained for fo many ages at 
their lives and fortunes? Are there 
dants of thofe brave patriots, 
berty of their country againft WE 
who ofice joined 


The duke | 


what owr /anceftors | 
the ‘expence of | 
here no defcen- | 
who defended the h- | 
every affault? Where | 

cutrence ; defited the commons would provide 
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their breafts as a bulwark to the hation ? Shall we 


facrifice the fovereignty, the independency of our 


} country, when our conftituents call upon us to defend 


them; when they promife us fupport?” Others 
obferved, that to confent to the treaty would “be to 
overturn the conftitution of the kingdom; that every 
people had their fundamental laws, which no autho-. 
rity could invade; that the exiftence of the rights of 
parliament forming an effential part of the ftate, the 
parliament itfelf had no right to difpenfe with them + 
that the whole body of individuals ought-to concur in 
the facrifice of their privileges, ahd that a facrifice 
of that kind was moft palpably pernicious. 

The clamour without doors was ftill greater than 


| within; the prefbyterian preachers’ employed all their 


power and credit to rouze the refentment of their 
hearers againit the treaty ; nor did they labour in 
vain. The populace, tranfported with fury, erected 
the ftandard of rebellion, burnt the articles of the 
union publickly, publifhed a manifefto, and declared 
they intended to diffolve the parliament: Even in 
the capital itfelf the people grew mutinous, and af- 
faulted the houfe of Sir Patrick Johnfon, provoft of 
Edinburgh, and one of the commiffioners of the 
union; nor did the perfon of, the high-commiffioner 
efcape infult, the rabble throwing ftones into his 
coach as he pafled through the: ftreets though fur- 
rounded by his guards. Thefe tumults alarmed the 
miniftry, and it was thought neceflary to march feve- 
ral regiments of horfé and dragoons into the north of 
England, that they might be in readinefs fhould the 


| enraged multitude break out into open rebellion. At 


laft, however; affairs took a more favourable turn ; 
whether the influence of the court or the means of 
corruption prevailed over the national fpirit; whether 


| the advantages-of the union appeared ‘in the ehd to 


over-balance its inconveniences, and the firft alarms 
fubfiding, reafon and argument took place, or whe- 
ther all thefe‘operated in concert, the Scottifh parlia- 
ment ratified all the atticles with fome flight ‘altera- 
tions. Thus was a project that had been long wifhed 
by all the thinking parts of the inhabitants of 
both kingdoms, and which had been feveral times 
attempted in vain, fully completed. Real utility 
will, fooner or later, prevail; and every thing refts 
in the power of government, if that power be fteadily 
exerted with wifdom. 

The Englith parliament met on the third. of De- 
cember, when the queen in her fpeech to both houfes, 
congratiilated them on the glorious fuccefs of the 
Britith arms’; ‘defired the commons would grant fuch 
fupplies as would enable her to improve thofe’ fuc- 
ceffes ; and concluded with recommending difpatch 
in public affairs, as the fureft method ‘of convincing 
our friends and enemies ‘of the vigour and sirmnels 
of our proceedings. ) 

This fpeech was very pleafing to the parliament, 
and affectionate addrefles were prefented by both 
houfes. The commons, after examining the eftimater; 
voted near fix millions for the enfuing year; and 
when the fpeaker prefented the money bills to her 
_majefty, he told her, that as the glorious victory ob- 
tained by the duke of! Marlborough at Ramillies wes 
gained before it could be fuppofed the atmies were 
in the field, fo the commons had granted fupplies to 
her majefty before the enemy could well know that 
the parliament were fitting. The parliament alfo 
voted their thanks to the duke ‘of Marlborough for 
the eminent fervices he had done his country during 
the laft campaign, and then adjourned to the twenty- 
eighth of January. — 

A. Di 1708. On the day the parliament met after 
their adjournment, her majefty came-to the houfe of 
peers, and,’ in afpeech to both houfes, obferved, that 
the treaty of union, with fome fmall alterations and 
additions, was ratified by the Scottifh parliament , 
that fhe had ordered it to ‘be laid before them, and 
hoped it would meet with their approbation and con- 
for 
the 
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the payment of the equivalent in cafe the treaty was 
ratiied ; and addreffing herfelf to both houfes, con- 
cluded in the following manner : 

“« You have now an opportunity before you of 
putting the laft hand toa happy union of the two 
kingdoms, which I hope willbe a lafting bleffing to 
the whole ifland, a great addition to its wealth and 
power, and a firm fecurity to the proteftant religion. 

** The advantages that will accrue to us all from 
an union are fo apparent, that I will add no more, 
but that I fhall look upon it as a particular happinefs, 
if this great work, which has been fo often attempted 
without fuceeis, can be brought to perfection in my 
reien,”” 

On the third of February, the commons formed 


themfelves into a committee of the whole houfe on. 


the treaty of union; when it was oppofed, with the 
utmoft violence by the tory party, Sir John Pack- 
ington obferved, that the union might be compared 
to a forced marriage, where the woman does not con- 
fent. ‘* An act like this,” faid he, « produced by 
corruption within doors, and by violence without, 
can never be permanent. The queen obliged by her 
coronation oath to maintain the church of Iengland, 
hath now farther engaged herfelf to fupport the 
prefbyterian kirk of Scotland. How can two ob- 
jets fo incompatible be conciliated in the fame king- 
dom? How can two nations differing in a matter {fo 
effential be united.” He concluded with obferving, 
that the church of England being eftablifhed “jure 
divino,” and the Scots pretending that the kirk ‘was 
alfo ‘jure divino,” he defired the convocation might 
be confulted on this critical circumttance. 

Colonel Mordaunt anfwered Sir John Packington, 
He began with obferving, that for his part he knew 
of no other “ jure divino” than God’s permiffion, 
and in this fenfe the church of England and the kirk 
of Scotland might both be faid to be *< jure divino,” 
becaufe God had permitted the former to prevail in 
England, and the latter in Scotland. “* The mem- 
ber who {poke laft,” continued the colonel, « may, 
if he pleafes, confult the convocation, for his own 
particular information, but I believe the commons 
ftand in no need of {uch inftruétion : they are fufi- 
cient judges of the propriety of their own meafures 5 
and in any event it would be derogatory to the rights 
of the commons of England to afk, on this occafion, 
the advice of any inferior affembly, who had no 
fhare in the legiflature.” 

The debate was continued for a confiderable time 
with great fpirit; till the tory members, finding 
there was a very confiderable majority again{t them, 
quitted the houfe.. All oppofition was now at an 
end: the commons examined the treaty article by 
article; and on the eleventh of February approved 
of the whole. 

The lords took the treaty into confideration on 
the fifteenth of February, and the debates were more 
folemn, and carried on with more deliberation than 
they had been in the lower houfe. Lord Haverfham 
obferved, that the articles came to their lordfhips 

-with the greateft countenance of authority that it 
was poffible for any thing to receive; but authority, 
though the ftrongeft motive to reftrain the will, was 
certainly the weakeft in the world to convince the 
underftanding. He was not, he faid, again{t a foe- 
deral union, a union in intereft and in the fucceffion ; 
but this was a matter of a different nature: the 
.gueftion. was, whether two nations, independent in 
their fovereiginties, with diftin@ laws and intereft, 
and, which is not to be forgotten, of different forms’ 
of worfhip, church-government, and order, fhall be 
united into one kingdom? That, in his opinion, 
this was an union compofed of fo many diffimilar 
pieces, of fuch jarring, incongruous ingredients, 
that he feared it would require a ftanding force to 
keep the whole from falling afunder, and breaking 
to pieces every moment. He farther obferved, that 
by this aét, an hundred Scots peers, and as many 
commanders, were excluded the Britifh parliament, 
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gentlemen who as. little thought of being excluded 


| a year or two before as any of their lordthips did’ 


then; that their rights were as well and as: {trongly 


fecured to them as their lordthips were at that time, 


by the fundamental laws of their kingdom, by the 
claim of right, and by aé& of parliament, whereby 
it was made high-treafon to make any alteration in 
the conftitution of the kingdom. He faid that the 
union was contrary to the fenfe of the Scottith na- 
tion, as was fufficiently evident from the murmurs of 
all ranks of people while the treaty was under con- 
fideration by that parliament. But the argument on 
which he laid the greateft ftrefs, was the injury the 
good old Englifh conftitution, juftly allowed to’ be 
the moft equal and beft poifed government in the 
world, might fuffer by having the weight of fixty- 
one Scottifh members, and thofe too returned by a 
Scottifh privy-council, thrown into the {cale, 

It was eafy to refute thefe arguments. Great affairs 
wear many different afpects, The advantages and 
difadvantages appear in contraft; when the former 
preponderate, they ought to determine the debate. 
‘“¢ The fecurity and tranquillity of the kingdom,” 
faid one of the advocates for the union, ‘* will evi- 
dently be the fruits of this treaty. Our inveterate 
enemies, France and Popery, will be no longer for- 
midable, when Great-Brirain is united into one body, 
With refpect to ecclefiattical affairs, a wife and mo- 
derate government may put an end to difputes. Are 
not the Swifs cantons united, though of different 
religions ? And is not the German diet a proof that 
diverfity of creeds is no obftacle to political union ?” 
A treaty fupported by reafon, and oppofed only by 
weak objections, naturally carried the majority of 
votes. The parliament approved the union; and 
experience foon made thofe phantoms vanifh, which 
imagination had raifed againft the good of the public. 
A bill of ratification was now brought in, and hay- 
ing paffed both houfes, received the royal affent on 
the fourth of March, when the queen made the fol- 
lowing fpeech to both houfes, 

“* My lords and gentlemen, 

“ It is with the greateft fatisfaction I have given 
my affent to a bill for uniting England and Scotland 
into one kingdom, 


“ I confider their union as a matter of great im- 


portance to the wealth, ftrength, and fafety of the 
whole-ifland; and, at the fame time, a work of fo 
much difficulty and nicety in its own nature, that, 
till now, all attempts that have been made towards it, 
in the courfe of above one hundred years, have 
proved ineffectual; and therefore I make no doubt 
but it will be remembered and {poke of hereafter to 
the honour of thofe who have been inftrumental in 
bringing it to fuch a happy conclufion. I defire and 
expect from all my fubjeé&ts of both nations, that 
from henceforth they a with all poffible refpect and 
kindnefs one to another, that fo it may appear to all 
the world they have hearts difpofed to be one people. 

“ This will be a great pleafure to me, and will 


‘make us all quickly fenfible of the good effects of 
-this union, 


“© And I cannot but look upon it as a particular 
happinefs, that in my reign fo full a provifion is 
made for the peace and quiet.of my people, and for 
the fecurity of our religion, by fo firm an eftablifhment 
of the proteftant fucceftion throughout Great-Britain. 

** Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

“ I take this occafion to remind you of making 
effectual provifion for the payment of the equivalent 
to Scotland within the time appointed by the act, 
and am perfuaded you will thew as much readinefs in 
this particular, as you have done in all the parts of 
this great work. 

“* My lords and gentlemen, 

© The feafon of the year being now pretty far 
advanced, I hope you will continue the fame zeal, 
which has appeared throughout this feffion, in dif- 
patching what yet remains of the public bufinefs 
before you,” th 
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, Thus this great defign, fo long wifhied and [a- | 
boured for in- vain, was brought to a happy con-) 
elufion, and a final period put to thofe fatal quarrels 
that had {fo often defolated great part of both Ring- 
doms. The mifcarriage of their f-ttlement at Darien 
had convinced thé merchants of Scotland, that every 
attempt of a fimilar kind mutt be rendered abortive; 
while they were oppofed by their more powerful 


_heighbour ; and this confideration rendered them very 


and advanced to be 


defirous of an union with England, efpécially as 
their fifter kingdom offered to reimburfe them’ the 
expences that had attended their making that fettle- 
ment. The thinking part of the nation had’ long 
obferved, that Scotland was entirely at the mercy of 
the miniftry, and that every new fet of minifters 
made ule of that power to enrich themfelves and their 
creatures at the expence of the public; that the 
judges being made by them, were fo dependent on 
their will, that in Scotland, where no juries were 
impannelled in civil caufes, the whole property of 
the kingdom was in their hands, and at their difpofal. 


Experience had alfo convinced them, that it was of | 
“no confequence to complain tothe Englifh council. 


The indigent noblemen and more indigent burghers 
formed a very confiderable majority in the Scottith 
parliament, and were eafily brought over to the in- 
tereft of the court by promifes and rewards. The 
only method, therefore, of removing thefe diforders, 
was that of an incorporating union with England, 
The court was engaged to fupport the union, in order 
to avert the dreadful blow with. which they were 
threatened for paffing the act of fecurity in the year 
1704. The lord treafurer, to whom the paffing that 
act was chiefly imputed, had been threatened wit 
an impeachment. He’ therefore exerted all -his in- 
tereft with the utmoft alacrity and zeal, to complete 
atreaty, on which his own power, as well as the 
happinefs of both kingdoms, in a great meafure, 
depended. The court of France was reduced to fo 
much diftrefs, that it was impoffible for them to 
give the Scots any affiftance, either in men or money, 
Thefe various incidents acting in concert, brought 
this great work to a happy conclufion; and hence 
the reafon is fufficiently evident why the many at- 
tempts made at different times, and in different 
reigns, proved abortive : nothing but fo remarkable 
a conjunction of incidents could now have rendered 
the defign effectual. 

The king. of France, though long unfortunate, 
determined to make another attempt to recover his 
affairs, and, if poflible, procure an honourable peace. 
He fent frefh troops into Spain, however necefiary 
they might be in Flanders, where the victorious 
Marlborough triumphed over every oppofition. The 
duke of Berwick, natural fon to James II. com- 
manded the army of Philip, and advanced to Al- 
manza; while the allies, under the command of lord 
Galway, marched to meet the enemy. On the four- 
teenth of April, the two armies were in fight of each 
other, and a general engagement was now unavoid- 
able. This' was the moit fatal battle the allies fuf- 
fered during the whole war; and the following 
account of it was publifhed by authority. 

«© Our army entered the plain of Almanza about 
noon, formed into.a line of battle, and marched in 
that pofition till they came within a mile of the 
enemy. Lord Galway, to fupply our want of ca- 
valry, had interlined a brigade of foot with each 
wing of horfe: but the enemy having drawn from 
the left fome fquadrons to reinforce the right wing, 
lord Tyrawley, who commanded on the left wing, 
ordered the Portuguefe horfe of the left of the rear- 
line, commanded by the count of Attalaya, to double 
into our firft line, in order to make an equal front 
with the enemy. 
© About three in the afternoon the earl of Galway 
potted himfelf at the head of the Enelifh dragoons, 
gin the battle with the enemy’s 


to) A . 
right wing of horfe, the Portuguefe being ordered 


~ to take the charge as it fhould come to them from 
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the left, but not before the Englith and Dutch were 
actually engaged. While we were advancing, the 
enemy began to play upon us from a battery on 2 
rifing ground; nearly in thé front of their, right; 
but our troops prefling on to comie to a Clofe engage- 
ment, the cannon on either fide did very little exe- 
cution; and a detachment of dragoons being fent; 
under colonel Dormer; to attack the enemy’s battery, 


| they retired, with theit artillery; with great precipi-' 


tation. As fooh as our left wing was advanced 
within an hundred paces of the énemy’s horfe; they 
alfo advanced otit of theit line to meet our charge; 
and the. engagement foon. becanie very bloody and 
obftinate on both fides. THe enémy, by the weight 
of their fquadrons, forced our’s to retréat fome paces 
buit two regiments of foot, on the left of that brigade 


| which was interlined with the horfe in the firtt line, 


coming up, threw in their fire tipon the enemy’s 
flank and rear; and our cavalry, at the fame time; 
renewing their charge in front, they were drove, in 
diforder, through their own lines, with great 
flauchter. ; ne ee 

*« By this time the Englifh and Dutch foot; who 
formed the center of our army, under the command 
of lieutenant-general Erle and baron Frevihejm; 
were fharply engaged, and broke through the enemy’s 
firft and fecond lines, bearing down all before them 
as far as the walls of Almanza: but this fuccefs was 
not of long duration, for the enemy’s {quadrons of 
the fecond line fell upon their fank, and forced our 
infantry back with great lofs. Wil as aaa 

«The eremy obferving that the cavalry of our 
right did not advance with our left wing, detached 
fome fquadrons to fall upon the Portugtefe, who 
formed the right wing, under the command of the 
marquis das Minas. Thefe troops, in the moft 
daftardly manner, gave way upon the firft charge ; 
the whole horfe of the right wing fled, and aban- 
doned their infantry, who were moft of them either 
killed or taken prifoners. The battle ftill continued 
on our left wing, the enemy ftill charging us with 
freth fquadrons, but without fuccefs; which the 
duke of Berwick perceiving, he fent nine battalions, 
moft of them French, who.drew.up before the firft 
line of Spanifh horfe, to oppofe our brigade of foot; 
confifting of five regiments, At the fame time, he 
brought up feveral frefh {quadrons, to make another 
charge upon our left wing of horfé. The cotint de 
Attalaya, who commanded the Portuguefe horfe that 
were mixed with our dragoons, was carried off 
wounded. Our troops were now attacked on every 
fide; and being left naked in the flanks by. the 
cowardly flight of the Portuguefe wing, were fur- 
rounded and hemmed in on all fides: 

“In this dreadful fituation, they formed them- 
felves into a hollow fquare, and retired from the field 
of battle. Had they been able to make good their 
retreat, the enemy would have had no great catife to 
boaft of the victory, the lofs on both fides being 
nearly equal; but the men, after marching nine 
hours without any tefrefhment, and fighting. about 
fix, were faint with fatizue: all their arnmunition 
was {pent ; they faw themfelves abdndoned by their 
own horfe, and in a country to which they were 
utter ftrangers; deftitute of provifions, and cut off 
from all hopes of a fupply. Thefe confiderations 
induced them to furrender themfelves, amounting ta 
thirteen battalions, prifoners of war. They accor: 
dingly difpatched a meffenger to the duke of Ber- 
wick, defiring honourable terms, which were very 
readily granted, The duke, who believed this body 
beyond his reach, immediately difpatched the count 
d’Asfeldt to receive their furrender; on thefe condi: 
tions: that they fhould be prifoners of war till ex-. 
changed, that they fhould be all difarmed, except 
the officers, who were to keep their fwords; and 
that they fhould have liberty to fend for their bag- 
gage before they marched any farther. The Portu- 
guefe, and part of the Engtifh horfe that guarded 
the baggage, retreated to Alcira,” ' 
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In this fatal a€tion, the allies loft above ten thou- 
fand men, two thoufand of whom were left dead on 
the field of battle, and among thofe feveral officers of 
diftinction. Lord Galway himfelf was wounded in 
the face, and feveral others very dangeroufly. The 
lofs of the enemy on the field was nearly equal to 
that of the confederates. The provinces of Valentia 
and Arragon were reduced, anid the campaign was 
clofed with the taking of Leriday which happened on 
‘the fecond of November. Catalonia’ was now the 
only province in Spain that remained to Charles ; all 
the reft of his conquefts having been loft by the fatal 
battle of Almanza, , 

In the mean time, Villars became.formidable in 
Germany; but France was {till in danger. The duke 
of Savoy and prince Eugene paffed the Var, and 
befieged Toulon. The combined fleets of England 
and Holland, under the command of Sir Cloudefley 
Shovel, blocked up the place by fea, and affifted in 
the reduction of this important place. Had. the en; 
terprize:fucceeded, Provence would have been loft, 
and the allies might have carried the conqueft much 
farther into France. But the operations were not 
pufhed with that vigour that feems.to command 
fuccefs. The fecret of the expedition had not been 
kept, and a powerful reinforcement arrived before 
the place could be taken. It was therefore. deter- 
mined to raife the fiege, but not before they had left 
evident marks of their vifit. Orders were therefore 
iffued for a general bombardment, both by, fea and 
land. ‘This dreadful farewell greatly diftreffed the 
enemy: eight fhips of the line were burnt in: the 
harbour, twenty-three were funk at the entrance of 
the mole, few of which could ever be recovered; 
feveral magazines, and above fixty houfes, were.de- 
ftroyed in the city; and the devaftations committed 
in the adjacent country were eftimated at near five 
‘hundred thousand pounds fterling, 

But England fuffered a ftill greater misfortune, 
Sir Cloudefley Shovel, in his. return with the fleet to 
England, ran upon the rocks: of Scilly, where his 
own fhip, the Affociation, together with that of 


the Eagle, Firebrand, and Romney, were loft, and _ 


allt he crews perifhed. 


The campaign in the Netherlands produced no. 


‘actions of confequence. Marlborough had made a 
journey to Leipfic, where he endeavoured to bring 
over Charles XII. of Sweden to, the intereft of the 
allies. His negotiation was fruitlefs; and when he 
returned, and put himfelf at the head of the allied 
army, the French refufed to fight; nor was it in his 
power to force them to an engagement. 

The firft parliament of Great-Britain met at Wett- 
minfter on the twenty-third of Oétober, and the 
{effion was opened by her majefty with a fpeech from 
the throne, She told them, that fhe did not doubt 
but they came with hearts prepared to make the 


union fo profperous, that it might anfwer the moft | 


{anguine expectations of her fubjeéts, and the rea- 


-fonable apprehenfions of her enemies; that nothing 


was {fo material as to convince their foes by demon- 


ftrating, that the uniting their interefts had not only | 


improved their abilities, but alfo their refolutions to 
profecute the war with vigour, till an honourable 
peace could be obtained. 

She obferved, that though the attempt upon Tou- 


Ton had not been attended with the defired fuccefs, it | 


had not been wholly without effect. She mentioned 
the lofs we had fuftained in Spain, and the operations 
of the war in Italy; and requefted the fupplies ne- 
ceflary for profecuting the war during the approach. 
ing campaign. Then directing her difcourie to. the 
Tate union, fhe faid, “ It is impoffible. but fome 
doubts and difficulties muft have arifen on account 
of that meafure, which, however, fhe hoped, were fo 
far overcome, as to have defeated the defigns of 
thofe who would have made ufe of that handle to 
foment difturbances.” After recommending feverak 
particulars rendered neceflary to be provided for by 


| barked for an invafion. of Scotland. 
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the articles of union; fhe concluded swith affuring — 


them, ‘¢ that nothing fhould be wanting on her part 
to procure her people all the bleffings that could fol- 
low from that happy circumftance of het reign, and 
to extinguifh the leaft occafion of jealouty; that cithet 
the civil or religious rights of any part-of her united 
kingdom could fuffer by. the confequences ‘of the 
union; and hoped.they would fuffer nothing to 
prevail with them to difunité among) themielves; or 
abate their zeal in oppofing the common enemy.” 
Both houfes prefented very-affectionate addreffes to 


hef majelty,. and yoted.nearjfix millions for the fers 


vice of the enfuing year, They afterwards prefented an 
addrefs to her majeftys againft making any peace, as 
it could not be favourable to her and her allies; while 
Spain and the Weft Indies, or any part of the Spanifh 
monarchy remained ia the hands of the howfe of 
Bourbon; 
Lewis XIV. after trying every method to induce 
the allies to accept his offers for a generel peace; 
refolved to attempt an invafion of Great Britain, 
He knew that the generality of the Scots were 
exafperated by thé union, and. flattered himfelf 


that they would readily join a French army. to _ 


place the fon of the late abdicated monarch on 
the Englifh throne. He was not deceived with regard 
to the Scots. Highly averfe to an incorporating union 
with England, they could not, without the higheft in- 
dignation, behold themfelves reduced to a-ftate of de- 
pendence upon the Enelifh; and thought no means 
fo likely to fhake off the yoke as that of bringing 
about a revolution in the government. Lewis -ac- 
cordingly received the moft flattering promifes of 
joining his army with thirty thoufand men completely 
armed, if he would land-a {mall arrny in their coun- 
try. - 

iba of embracing every method to diftrefs the 


| Englifh, Lewis collected a fleet at. Dunkirk, con- 


fitting of eight fhips of the line, and. feventy tranf- 
ports, on board of which fix thoufand men were em- 
The troops 
were commanded by the count de Gracé, and the fleet 
by the chevalier de Fourbin Janfon,. one of the beft 
fea officers of his time. Could thefe troops have 
been landed in Scotland it might have been attended 
with very dijagreeable confequences, thete not being 
above three thoufand regular troops in that kingdom, 
while England was abfolutely detencelefs, her forces 
being engaged on the continent, 

A large fleet of fhips under the command of Sir 
George Byng, was ftationed off Dunkirk. Several 
regiments of foot, and fome. {quadrons. of cavalry 
arrived from Flanders, and marched immediately 
towards the borders of Scotland, The habeas corpus: 
act was fufpended, and a proclamation was  iffued, 
declaring the pretender, his accomplices and adhe- 
rents, rebels and traitors. 


A ftrong gale of wind having driven the Enghifh ~ 


admiral,from his ftation into. the Downs; the French 
admiral took the opportunity of failing from Dunkirk,. 
directing his courie towards Scotland. Sir George 
was foon informed of the efcape. of ‘the enemy ; and 
entered the Frith of Edinburgh only a few hours 
after the French. The fudden appearance of the 
Englith fo intimidated the enemy, that they imme- 
diately crouded all the fail they could carry, and- fa 
voured at once by the darknefs of the night anda 
frefh gale from the fore, and efeapéd. 


fell into the hands of the Englith. Several of the 


Scottifh nobility. were arrefted ,; and Lewis gained no 


other reputation than that of adding a rafh enterprize 
to his other misfortunes, - wise 

The only inconvenience that attended this attempt 
was a confiderable run upon the bank, which it was: 
feared would affect the credit ‘of the nation. The 
commons immediately voted, .‘*, that whoever de- 
fignedly endeavoured to deftray or: lefien the public 


credit, efpecially at a time when the kingdom was in 
yh 5 danger — 


, oo 
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bury, a fhip the French had taken fome time. before, — 
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‘danger of .an invafion, was guilty of a-high crime | 
her majefty and | 


and mifdemeanor, and an. enemy to 
the nation.” The lord treafurer alfo fignifiedito the: 
bank, that her majelty would allow for Gx manths, 
an intereit of fix percent. upon their bills. This. 
advantageous propofal induced feveral opulent noble- 
men and merchants to offer them very confiderable. 
fums ; and the directors having calle4 in twenty . per 
‘ent, on their capital ftock, they were foon ina con- 
dition to an{wer all the demands made upon them by 
the timorous, the envious, or the difaffeded,., . - 
__ Lewis, equally chagrined by adverfity as elated 
with fuccels, made ftrong efforts to triumph over 
fortune, Notwithftanding his lofles were immenfe 
he full found refources. An army of ‘one hundred 
thoufand men, commanded by the duke of Burgundy, 
affifted by the duke of Vendome, was to retrieve the 
honour of the French, arms in the Low.Countries. 
But thefe generals, unfortunately for Lewis, were of 
different difpofitions s the,.former .piots;, the. latter 
Jicentious, and confequently agreed but ill with each | 
other. They, however, furprized Ghent and Bruges ; 
advanced into Dutch Flanders, and laidthe country 
under contribution. |}, .|. 4, dei 
Marlborough immediately. wrote to prince Eugene, 
defiring he..would haften,.his march, and, join him, 
being determined to. give the,enemy, battle, though 
the allied army was inferior in number to the enemy, 
as the only method, in his opinion, to prevent. their 
farther progrefs, which might otherwife end with 
Cutting of the communication of .the ‘allies with 
Brabant, ,The prince, had 10 fooner joined the army 
than it. was.derermined.to pafs the Dender and offer 
the enemy battle. Confident of fuccefs from their 
fuperiority of numbers, the French invefted Oude- 
narde, from a perfuafion, that they fhould, be able to 
take it before the prince. could. join, Marlborough’s 
army... They were deceived, The. allies. marched | 
with furprizing expedition, and the French thought 
to raile the fiege at their. approach. The duke: of} 
Vendome. was.for drawing up the army in order of. 
‘battle ; but was oppofed by the duke of Burgundy, | 
-who refolved to. continue his.march,, But an inci-. 
cient foon convinced him that it was now. impoflible to 
avoid. an engagement... General’ Cadogan, at the’ 
head of fixteen, battalions,and eight. {quadrons, fell 
upon feven battalions of foot pofted in the-village of 
-Heynem, a little below Oudenarde upon'the Schelde. 
The attack was made with fo much fuccefs, that the 
enemy was foon driven out of the village, and being © 
purfued with a clofe fire, a whole brigade threw down 
their arms, and furrendered themfelves. prifoners. 
The duke of Burgundy now endeavoured: to. difen- 
gage his troops from the hollow ways. and. defiles 
through which they. were marching, in order to draw | 
them up in the plain; but the confederate generals. 
were too.experienced to.give him time to. effect his: 
purpofe: their army wasalready formed in order of: 
battle, and. advanced to. the charge with great alacrity. 
The enemy faced about and formed, but with great. 
diforder, which was increafed. by the mifunderftand- 
"ing that prevailed. between their two! generals, the 
duke of Burgundy continually countermanding what 
the duke-of, Vendome.had ordered, .....5 
About four in the afternoon-the battle began, and 
continued with, great firmnefs till tenat night. The 
confederates had the advantage in every attack, and 
drove the enemy. from one; poft to another, till night 
put an-end to\the combat,,. The foot were principally 
engaged in-this,action,,.the breken ground rendering 
it very, difficult for the, horfe to aét. Marlborough | 
perceived it, and detached the greater part, of his) 
cavalry; from the right and, left wing, to.a) very. con-;. 
fiderable diltance;, where they, fell: upon the enemy | 


both in flank .and. rear, with, fuch. impetuofity, that || 


the.French.were thrown.into,confufion, part of them) 
” retired with. the baggage-andjartillery towards Deyafe. 
‘and Ghent, .and another, part to Courtray.. The duke), 
de Vendome, .feeing.the forces flying in’ every part, | 
formed,a, rear-guard of about, twenty-five fquadrons, 


- 


N 


-tncluding a great number of officers. 
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,and the fame nuniber of battalidhs, with which he 
fecured the retreat of his forces. 


s. This»precaution 
proved the fafety, of the whole French army ; forthe 
next morning at day-break the duke of Marlborough 
detached alarge body of horfe and’ foot, under the 
command of the heutenant-generals Bulau and Luni- 


dey, to purfue the fugitives; but the prudence of the 


duke de Vendome 
their defign, 
_ In this action, which was called the battle of 
Oudenarde, about four thoufand of the enemy /were 


prevented them from executing: 


Jeft dead on the field of battle, two thoufand defert- 


ed, and about eight thoufand were taken prifoners, 
The allies 
alfo took ten pieces of cannon, about one hundred 
itandards; eight pair of kettle-drums, and four thow- 
fand horfe. The lofs of the confederates did not 
exceed two thoufand men: 


- It was not at all furprizing that two fiich gteat 


generals as Marlborough and Eugene, who always 
acted in concert, fhotild defeat an arty more numer- 
ous than their own but all Europes was aftonifhed 
when they faw them lay flege to Lille, in fight of a 


formidable army, which might at leatt carry off their 


convoys, and by that means reduce them to the laft 
extremity, if they. did not attack them in their en- 
treachments. But notwithftanding all thefe circuim- 
{tances, the place was invefted on’ the thirtieth of 
Auguit ; prince Etigene commanding of one fide; 
and the prince of Orange on the other, while Marl- 
borough,encamped at Helchin to cover the fiege, 
Lifle was the {trongeft town, in Flanders, furnithed 
with ammunition; and every neceflary, and the war 


rifon had: been lately reinforced with one and twenty 
battalions of the belt 
by marfhal Boufflers. 


troops in France; commanded 


The fiege was ipufhed with the. utnioft: vigour, 
while every effort was made by the French to. oblige 


sthe confederates to, abandon the undertaking, The | 


dukes of Burgundy and Vendome matched towards 
the duke of Marlborough, and for fome days: :can- 
nonaded his camp :) but finding all their endeavours 
to’ bring him to an engagement; fruitlefs, and: not 
daring to attack him in his ftrong camp, they re- 
tired, and determined for the future to employ. their 
troops in cutting off the convoys coming with pro- 


vifions and ammunition for the. befegers’; and in 
covering thofe provinces which were expofed to the 


incurfions of the allies. 
Marlborough had detached fix thoufand men to 
cover the march of feven hundred waggons. Coming 


from Oftend, with fupplies to prince Eugene’s: camp. 


The duke of Burgundy had information of this con- 
voy, and fent an army of twenty-two thoufand men 
to intercept jt. But the fmall detachment that guard- 
ed the waggons, made fo noble a defenee; under the 


command of major-general Webb, that they obliged 
the enemy. to retire with the lofs. of feven. thoufand 
smén killed on the fpot. This aétion is generally 


called the battle of Wynenendale, and was one of 
the moft glorious atchievements performed during the 
whole courfe of the war, It was-alfo of the utmoft 
importance to the allies; fer had the convoy been 
taken; they muft have raifed the fiege. 

The fiege was now carried on with fuch vigour and 
fuccefs, that.on the twenty-fecond of O&tober the 


-town;was'furrendered;, and the garrifon retired: into 


the citadel, where they. made a gallant defence till 
the eighth of December, when the marfhal delivered 
up the place;..the gartifon marched out with all the 


‘honours of war, and were efcorted to Douay. At 
_the fame time the duke of Savoy» was matter of the 
-paffes leading to. Dauphiny... The emperor, Jofeph, 
brother to the archduke Charles; was in pofiefiion of 


Landau; one of the keys of France: Paris: ‘trem- 


bled, andithe whole kingdom was thrown into’ the 


utmoft confufion.  . 
Philip V.. whofe deftiny fuctuated on the tide of 


events, could not bé much happier than: Lewis XIV. 
‘Fhe emperor had already taken from him: Naples 


and 
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‘and Lombardy.. ‘The Englith had taken Sardinia for 
‘the emperor, and the ifland of Minorca for them- 
-felves. . Pope Clement XI. in alliance with «the 
family of. Bourbon; took,up aris again{t Jolfeph; 
but was foon obliged to lay them down, and acknow- 
ledge the archduke Charles, kirig of Spain. The 
duke of Orleans, who commanded the army in Spain, 
had indeed fome:fuccefs ; but his misfortunes were 
greater than his acquifitions; and the fidelity of the 
Catalonians had many heavy fhocks to maintain... 

While ‘victory attended the allies in every quarter, 
the queen had the misfortune to. lofe her hufband, 
the prince of Denmark. He died about ten in the 
morning on. the twenty-eighth of October, in. the 
fifty-fixth year of his age. He was a prince of a 
very amiable character, without ambition or intrigue, 
and therefore incapable of giving offence to. either 
party. Healways contented himfelf with being the 
firft fubject, feldom. interfering in’ bufinefs, though 
his office of lord high-admirai gave hima claim to a 
very confiderable-fhare. Her majefty, who had been 
the moft tender-and affectionate wife, was inconfole- 
able for his lofs. 


A fingular event’ that happened, about this time | 
Count Matt- 


engaged the attention of the nation. 
heoff, the Ruffian ambaffador, was arrefted in’the 
ftreet at the fuit of one Morton, a laceman, and in- 
folently treated by the bailiffs, who dragged him toa 
{punging-houfe;.nor could he obtain his liberty till 
he was bailed by the earl of Feverfham-and a mer- 
chant in the city. his infult on the perfon of an 
‘ambaffador was loudly complained of as an attrocious 
breach of the law of nations. Enraged at the infult, 
the ambaffadors of the emperor, the king of Pruffia, 
and thofe of feveral other powers, demanded redrefs. 
The Czar himfelf declared he would be fatisfied with 
nothing lefs than the death of the offenders. The 
queen, who refented the injury as much as the Czar, 
was very defirous of making’ him. futisfaction: but 
the laws of England admitted of no fuch punith- 
ment, She obferved to the Czar that juftice in this 


country is difpenfed by the laws only ; and no excep-. 


tion was found fora cafe of this nature. The judges 
of the qucen’s-bench granted informations againft the 
Jaceman and thirteen others. They were found 
guilty, and the privileges of ambafladors again ac- 
knowledged ; and the parliament paffed a bill for 
fecuring the privileges of foreign. minifters. The 
queen confented to make apologies by her minifters 
to the Ruffian court; and the Czar was fatisfied. He 
could not help admiring, notwithftanding his defpo- 
tifm, that mild legiflation which is fo attentive to 
guard the meaneft fubject from the attacks of arbi- 
trary power. 

On the fecond of November the parliament met at 
Weftminfter, and the feffion was opened by commif- 
fion, when the lord chancellor informed the houfe, 
** that the commiffioners were appointed by— her 
majefty to acquaint them, that fhe expected they 
would continue to profecute the war with the fame 
vigour and refolution, with which it had hitherto 
been conduéted : that fhe hoped they would enable 
her to make fuch augmentation of her forces as they 
fhould judge neceflary for preferving and improving 
the advantages which the allies had gained in the 
Netherlands: that fhe defired they would prepare 
fuch bills as might confirm and perfe& the union: 
that 1f they would propofe means for the advance- 
ment. of trade and manufactures, fhe would take 

" pleafure in enacting fuch provifions; and that as fhe 
had the moft fincere regard for the prefervation of 
their liberties and the {upport of the proteftant. fuc- 
ceffion, fhe would continue to exert her utmoft en- 
deavours to defeat the defigns of the pretender and 
all his abettors. 

Addrefles of condolance on the death of her confort, 
and of congratulation on the fuccefs of her arms, 
were prefented by both houfes ; and the commons 
voted above feven millions for the fervice of. the 


enfuing year ; this it was imnagined would be fufficient a3 
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to.augment the army with ten thoufand men, and 


difturber of Europe... 

_Several important affairs came under the éonfider- . 
ation of parliament during this feffion, but the prin- 
cipal was the nataralization of foreigii proteftants. 
This propofition was debated with yreat fpirit in 
both houfes, and many forcible arguments weré dd- 
vanced on both fides ofthe queftion. “THe whigs” 
fupported the bill; the tories oppofed it’ The for- 
mer affirmed, that it would prove.an effeftiial means 
of encouraging induftry, improving trade and ma- 
nufactures, and repairing ‘the lofs of men which the 
war had occafioned. They inftanced the condu& of 
the king of Pruffia, who, by inviting the French 
to fettle in his dominions, had fertilized a barren and 
ill-peopled country, improved its trade and manu- 
faétures, ‘augmented its revenues, and procured many 
other very confiderable advantages. But the chief 
motive of the whigs for pufhing this: bill, was to 
throw an addicional weight of foreigners into the 
balance againft the landed intereft.. The oppofers of 
this act of naturalization objected, that fuch a fwartn 
of aliens might bring with them many’ dangerous 
confequences to the cénftitution, that ic was, in 
fact, inviting fo many {pies and informers among us, 
fince it could: not be fuppofed they would leave all 
affection for their mother-country behind them, tho? 
they might gladly embrace, for the prefent, the alylum 
offered them in this kingdom.’ It was faid, they 
would find means to infinuate themfelves into many 
places of truft and profit, and even to feats in the 
great aflembly of national reprefentatives; and, by 
frequent intermarriages, contribute to the extinétion 
of the Englith race. It-was’added, that they would 
greatly increafe the number of ‘our-poor, already fo 
great a burden to this country; and take out of the 
mouths of Enelith tradefmen and’ labourers great 
part of the bread they now earned by their induftry. 
Thefe arguments, however powerful, were not fuffi- 
cient to prevent. the bill from paffing both houfes, 
and afterwards receiving the royal affent. 

A. D. 1709. A motion being made in the houfe 
of commons for leaving out the prayer for the 
queen’s having iffue, on prefumption that her majefty 
would continue a widow during the remainder of her 
life; Mr. Watfon, fon to lord Rockingham, moved 
to addrefs the queen, ‘* That fhe would not fuffer 
her juft grief to prevail fo far; but that fhe would, - 
in compliance with the earneft wifhes of her people, 
entertain thoughts of a fecond marriage,” ‘This 
motion was carried, and prefented to the queen, 
who returned for anfwer, ‘* That the provifion fhe 
had made for the proteftant fucceffion would always 
be a proof of her hearty concern for the happinefs of 
the nation; but.that.the fubjeé&t of their addrefs was 
of fuch a nature, that fhe was perfuaded they did not 
expect a particular anfwer.” 

A very fevere winter had greatly increafed the mi- 
feries of France. The olive trees in the fouthern. 
provinces were deftroyed, and the greater part of the 
fruit-trees killed by the froft. ‘There were no hopes 
of a harveft, and very little corn in the granaries. 
The numerous armies of Lewis feemed to be perith- 
ing for want, and that haughty monarch was reduced 
to the neceffity of imploring a peace. He offered 
to demolifh Strafburg and Dunkirk, to abandon the 
pretender, to renounce all pretenfions to the Spanifh 
monarchy, to grant the ftates-general the barrier they 
demanded in the Low Countriés, and to treat with 
the emperor, agreeable to the treaty of Ryfwick. 
The more this proud monarch was humbled by 
diftrefs, the more his misfortunes. were infulted. 


procure new advantages over the armies of the erand 


‘Prince Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, and the 


grand penfioner Henfius, united in the fame political 
views, were wifely for reducing him to the laft extre-_ 
They were defirous of preventing him from 
troubling the repofe of Europe for the future. Ac- 


| cordingly they demanded, that as he gave up the © 
crown of Spain, he fhould take proper meafures to 


fee 
* 
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© fee it vacated, and even employ his troops for that 


purpdfe. This was a propolal no.hing but the utmoft 


- diftrefs could reduce the French monarch to accept. 


{ 


He abfoluiely refufed it; and determined to carty on 
the war for fome time longer; rather than fubmic to 


‘fuch unworthy conditions... * If I mutt ufe arms; 
. (faid he) 1 fhould rather chufe to ule them againft 


mine enemies, than againft my own children,” 
Lewis; on this occafion, had recourfe to a very 
extraordinary meafure. . He laid the unreafonable 
demands of the allies before his:people; in-a citcular 
letter ; and after acquainting them with the additional 


burdens he was obliged to lay upon them; he endeaz ' 


voured to excite their indignation, to toute. their ho- 
nour, and even excite their pity. This produced the 
defired effect: the people refolved to expend, their 
whole fubftance in defence of the honour of their 
king, and even to fight his battles without pay, 
rather than abandon him to the infamy of acceptirig 
fuch humiliating terms: -The manufacturers and la- 
bourers, who wanted bread, turned foldiers: . Villars 


was appointed commander in chief; Boufflers, tho’ 


his fenior, confenting to ferve under him.. This 
patriotic conceffion acquired him more honour than 
if he had been intrufted with the ptincipal command. 

On the twenty-fecond of June; the allied army 
aflembled in the neighbourhood of Lifle, amounting 
to one hundred and ten thoufand men; and it was 
determined by prince Eugene and the duke of Marl- 
borough to open the campaign immediately. Villars 
had taken poffeffion of a very advantageous camp in 
the plain of Lans, where he threw up intrenchments, 
‘in order to aét on the defenfive. The allies, not 
chufing to attack the enemy in their intrenchments, 
opened the campaign with the fiege of Tournay. 
The town itfelf made no great refiftance; but the 
citadel was fo ftrong, both by art and nature, and 
fo gallantly defended by lieutenant-general Surville, 
at the head of four thoufand men, that it held out a 
month againtt all the efforts of the allies, and was at 
Jaft furrendered by an honourable capitulation. 

Mons was now threatened by the victorious: con- 
federates; and Villars, in order to cover the place, 
pofted himfelf behind the woods of la Merte and 
Trainiere, in the neighbourhood of Malplaqitiet. 
The French amounted to one hundred and twenty 
thoufand men; and the allies, who were now joined 
by the Heffians, to near the fame number. On’ the 
ninth of September, the two armies were fo near one 
another, that a cannonade began between them; and 
the allies perceiving that ic would be impoffible to 
inveft Mons while the French army continued in its 
prefent fituation, it was determined to-attack the 
enemy in their intrenchments. Purfuant to this 
refolution, batteries were erected on the wines and in 
the center of the allied army, and every thing pre- 
pared for making the attempt. 

General Schuylemburgh and the duke of Argyle 
began the attack about eight in the morning, at the 
head of eighty-fix battalions, f{upported by two-and- 
twenty fquadrons, commanded by count Lottum. 
The attack and refiftance were equally obftinate ; 
but the affailants at laft prevailed, and the left wing 
of the French were driven from their intrenchments 
into the woods of Sart and Trainiere. The right of 
the enemy, pofted in the wood of la Merte, and 
fecured by triple entrenchments, was next attacked 
by the prince of Orange and baron Fagel, ac the 
head of thirty-fix battalions of Dutch troops. The 
battle was here fupported with the moft defperate 
courage on both fides. The French were obliged to 
quit the firft entrenchment, but were repulled, with 

reat laughter from the fecond. But marfhal Villars, 
vote received a wound in his knee at the attack, 
was obliged to be carried from the field of battle. 
The lofs of their commander greatly depreffed: the 
courage of the French, and their refiftance, from 
that: moment, became lefs vigorous. The prince of 


Orange having rallied.his. forces returned to the 


charge, and foon drove.the enemy from. their in- 


torts 54 
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| trenchménts, and out of the wodd into the plain; 
| where their horfe were all drawn up im 'ptopet order: 


The battle now became general, and the victory was 
difputed with great vigour till three in the afternoon! 
when the French began to give way; atid were ‘pur- 
fued; with great laughter, to the defile of Bavay: 

This was the deareft victory the allies purchafed 
during the wholé war; near eightéén’ thoufand ‘of 
their troops being flain on the field: of battle; and 
among them feveral officers of diftin@ion: ’ The lo& 
of the enemy did not amount to more than eight of 
niné..thoufand 5 but) the difgrace of ‘a total defeat) 
and even of being driven from their intrenched 
camp, ftruck fuch a panic into the French foldiers; 
that their generals did not think it prudert'to make 
any farther attempt to fave Mons, which furrendéréd 
about the middle of November} when both armies 
retired into winter qtiarters. 

The parliament met on the fifteenth of Novenibers 
and the queen opened the feffion with a fpeech from 
the throne, in which fhe told both howfes, « That 
the enemy had, in’ the. beginning of the year; endéat 
voured; by falfe appearances, and deceitful infinua: 
tions of a defire after peace, to create jealoufies ahd 
divifions among the: allies ; but that they had bee 
difappointed in their expeCtationsy fuch meafures 
having been taken as rendered it impoffible for thet 
to difguife their infincerity: thatGod had been pleafed 
to blefs the arms of thé confederates with a mot ré- 
‘markable victory, and other fucceflés; which had laid 
France open to the impreffion of the allied arin3, and 
confequently rendered peace more néceffary to tliat 
kingdom than it was at the begirining of the cam- 
paign: that fhé hoped they would enable het’to pro- 
fecute the advantages fhe had gained, by reducing 
‘within: proper limits that exorbitant and oppreffive 
power, which had fo long threatened the liberties of 
Chriftendom.” 

This fpeech was very agreeable to the parliathertt + 
they prefented addreffes of thanks to the queen for 
her fpeeeh ftom the throne, congratulated her on the 
fuceefs of her arms, and thanked the duke of Marl: 
borough for his fignal fervices. The commons weré 
fo eager for profecuting the war with vigour, that 
they voted above: fix millions fot the fervice of thé 
enfuing year, Tefe immenfe fums granted by par- 
liament ftruck the court of France with terror; ag 
they fufficiently démonftrated that the credit of Eng- 
land was in its full vigour, while their own was re: 
duced to the loweft ebb.) At the fame time, it was 
evident that the Englifh parliament was detérmined 
to carry on the war till the haughty. Lewis was fufi- 
ciently humbled. 

But while’ we were triumphifig over Lewis, and 
France was moutning over her misfortunes, a very 
fingular trial re-kindled the animofity of parties. 
Dr. Sacheverel, an. enthufiaftic predcher, a man of 
little knowledge and great prejudice, carried away by 
the fpirit of party, which is too often, though very 
unjuttly, called zeal, exerted his talents fttongly in 
favour of paffive obedience, and againft the tolera+ 
tion of the non-conformifts; infifting that the church 
was in danger, and that there was aneceflity for tak+ 


ing proper meafures for her defence. This was boldly 


attacking the principles of the whigs; the chiéf au- 
thors of the revolution; and gave occafion to thé 
moft violent debates. The houfe of commons voted 
Sacheverel’s fermons to be fcandalous and feditiots 
libels, and impeached him before the houfe of lords 
of high crimes and mifdemeanors. 

A.D. 1710, The trial came on befofe the peers 
on the twenty-feventh of February. This trial con- 
tinued near three weeks, during which time all bufi- 
nefs was fufpended, and the capital thrown into the 
utmoft ferment. The doétor was attended to and 
from Weftminfter, during the time of his trial, by 
multitudes of people, crying out, ‘God blefs the 
church and Sacheverel.” They even proceeded to 
fuch lengths, that they demolifhed feveral meeting- 
houfes, and made bonfires in the ftreets with the 
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- materials, with loud huzzas of High-church 
and Sacheverel.”* 

.» The debates in-the houfe- of lords became ‘fo inte- 
refting, that the queen  herfelf was: prefent.. The 
earl. or Wharton obferved, that Sacheverel’s doétrine 
of paffive obedience might have the mott ferious and 
dangerous confequences ; that the principle of re- 
fiftance. was the. corner-ftone of the revolution; 
that to fuppofe it unlawful, was to fuppofe a great 
part of the peopie, and the parliament itfelf, guilty 
of rebellion and injuftice; that, of confequence, the 
prefent government could not be confidered as law- 
ful, becaufe. the queen’s right was wholly derived 
from the revolution, Burnet, bifhop of Salifbury, 
the famous partizan of William, juftified refiftance 
from hiftory, both ancient and modern. He alledged | 
the examples of the Maccabees,’ the Dutch, the 
conduét of Elizabeth in their:behalf, and the fuccours 
granted to the Hugonots; adding, that though the | 
contrary opinion had prevailed, thofe who affected to 
fupport it were the firft to plead for refiftance when 
they faw themfelves oppreffed. The bifhop of Bath 
and Wells, who was more a tory in his principles 
than Burnet, agreed that refiftance might be lawful 
in certain extraordinary cafes; but added, that the 
doctrine ought not to be propagated among the peo- 
ple, who would be ready, om many occafions, to 
abufe it; and that the revolution, which fhould ra- 
ther be called a “* Vocation,” ought not to be cited 
as an-example, that the term, “ original contract,” 
if not ufed with great referve, might infpire the moft 
pernicious fentiments ; and that obedience éould not 
be preached with too much zeal, when refiftance was 
fupported by indifcreet apologies. | Thefe refle@ions 
irritated the duke of Argyle: heafferted, “that the 
clergy had, in all ages, abandoned the interefts of 
the people, and extolled the majefty of kings, that 
they might govern them with greater eafe, and that 
this was a fufficient'reafon why they fhould not in- 
terfere in political matters.” Several of the mott 
diftinguifhed tories owned, that the doétor’s fermons 
were extravagant and abfurd; but infifted that they 
were not fufficient to condemn him. He was, how- 
ever, found guilty by a majority of feven votes; on 
which he was fufpended from the pulpit for three 
years, and his fermons condemned to be burnt by the 
hand of the common hangman, together with the 
famous decree of the univerfity of Oxford in favour 
of abfolute authority and the irrevocable right of 
kings. 

This fentence was thought fo favourable by Sa- 
cheverel’s party, that they confidered’ it as a victory 
over the whigs. The queen herfelf feemed to favour 
a doétrine that tendéd to fecure her throne, and to 
eftablifh the public tranquillity. She now proroeued 
the parliament, after expreffing her concern both for 
‘the time that had been loft on a private affair, and 
for the injurious fuppofition that the church was in 
danger under the government, 

The laft campaign having weakened {till more the 
refources of France, Lewis XIV. once more fued for 
peace. The allies enjoyed the humiliation of his 
ambition, The negotiations were opened at the little 
town of Gertruydenberg, where the French ambaf. 
fadors met with a thoufand mortifications, It was in 
vain that Lewis made fuch offers as would have been 
fhameful if neceffity had not the fame power over 
fovereigns as’ over common men. He even offered 
to furnifh money fufficient to drive his grandfon from | 
the throne of Spain, in cafe he refufed to abandon it, | 
in exchange for a {mall dominion that fhould be 
afligned him. It was abfolutely infifted upon, that 
Lewis himfelf fhould dethrone him by force of arms, 
This the French monarch refufed, and the ambaffa- 
dors returned to their refpective countries, 

The operations of the field were not fufpended, | 
even while the negotiations were carrying on. The 
forces of the allies were affembled, and the campaign 
was opened with the fiege of Douay, which furren- | 
dered on the dec June, after a noble | 
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| incurable rupture. 


| tuofity, widened the wound fhe 
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defence of two months. Marfhal Villars had potted 
himfelf near Arras, and ftrongly fortified his camp, 
Marlborough did every thing in his power to bring 
the French to a general engagement, but without 
fuccefs: Villars aéted with fo much Precaution, that 


| he not only avoided: a battle, but alio prevented the 


allies from befieging Mons, There was, indeed, the 
utmoit neceffity’ for his aéting in this prudent man- 
ner, Mons: was the key of Picardy; ‘and had that 
place been: taken, the whole province had been 
wholly at the mercy of the confederates, Difap- 
pointed. in their defign againft Mons, the allies in- 
vefted Bethune, which, in about three weeks, fur- 
rendered... They :alfo made themfélves mafters of 
St. Venant and Aire, The laft furrendered on the 
tenth of November, when Marlborough. put his 
troops into winter-quarters. ., 

Philip V. was now reduced to the brink of ruin. 
Stanhope, the Englith general, was the frft that 
gained an advantage over his troops. Stamberg, the 
German general, defeated them at Saragoffa, and 
Charles entered Madrid in triumph. Still the zeal 
of the Caftalians fupported them under all their 
misfortunes. Lewis was no longer in a condition of 
fupporting them.” He,’ however, fent the duke de 
Vendéme, a man adored by his foldiers, and who- 
highly merited. their love. “He no fooner arrived jn 
Spain, than a multitude of volunteers flocked to his 
ftandard ; and notwithftanding the public calamities, 


| efforts were made to furnith him with money and 


provifions: He immediately befieged Stanhope in 
Brihuega, and took him and: his garrifon prifoners. 
He gained a decifive bz¢tle againft Stamberg, at 
Ville-Viciofa ; and in three or four months, reitored 
the affairs of Philip, and put him in poffeffion of a 
kingdom of which he had hardly the title left, Had 
Vendéte never been called from the folitude to 
which he had retired, in all probability, the houfe of 
Bourbon would have totally ‘loft the kingdom of 
Spain. Of fuch confequence to the affairs of empire 
is a fingle leader of genius and talents, when he is 
revered for his virtues ! 

Marlborough, though born to be an ihonour to 
his country, was a man, and therefore fubje& to 
failings. He was too fond of wealth and grandeur, 
and this gave a handle to his difgrace. He daily loft 
credit with the queen, becaufe he wanted to a& the 
mafter rather than the fubje@. The caprice and 
intolerable haughtinefs of his dutchefs occafioned an — 
The queen had now another 
favourite, and the tories determined to employ her 
intereft in bringing about a total change in the’ mi- 
niftry. Mrs. Mafham, the name of the lady, was 
intimately connected with Mr. Harley, the late fecre- 
tary of ftate, who direéted her in the mannet fhe 
was to proceed with the queen, and fuch {prings it 
was neceflary to put in motion, “in order to effeé the 
intended purpofe. Mrs. Mafham was pofleffed of 
every requifite to make her the agreeable companion 
and confederaté. The dutchets “of Marlborough | 
grew intolerably jealous, and, by:her natural impe- 
fhould have endea- 
voured toclofe. She wrote a very infole*t letter to 
the queen, in which, among other haughty expref- 
fions, fhe faid; “Do me juftice, and give me no 
anfwer.” She was, however, foon fenfible of her 
fault, and: was very defirous of making reparation ; 
but neither her repentance, her prayers, nor her 
tears, had power to move a wounded heart fhe had 
fo long held in flavery. << You defired no anfwer,” 
faid the queen, “*and you fhall have no anfwer.” 

In the mean time, Mrs. Mafham neglected neither 
art nor opportunity to fix herfelf firmly in the affec- 
tions of her royal miftrefs ; and fucceeded - beyond 
her hopes. In one of their converfations, fhe art- . 
fully gave the fubject a political turn, in the courfe 
of which fhe informed her of many things to which 
fhe was before wholly a ftranger; and when fhe 
perceived her curiofity was fufficiently awakened, 
fhe referred her, for fatcher fatisfattion, to Mr. 
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‘Harley, of whom the queen hadyentertained a very 
high opinion. He was accordingly ‘admitted. to 
feveral private conferences; and» by’ him. the queen 
was informed of the general difcontent which pre- 


vailed in every part of the kingdom, at feeing its | 
moit effential interefts facrificed to gratify the ambi- | 
Fer affured) her | 


tious views of a private family. 
majefty fhe had nothing to fear from the malignancy 
of party; that by far the major part of her people 
were in{pired' with the genuine principles’ of loyalty, 
and entirely devoted to’ her fervice ; andengaged; if 
fhe would:remove from about her perfomithe petty 
tyrants who kept her enflaved,-andiengage to calla 
new parliament, fuch- reprefentatives would be fent 
to the houfe of commons, as were the trueft friends 
to monarchy, to. the eltablifhed ‘church, ‘andito the 
proteftant fuccefiion. 

Thefe arguments prevailed: the queen determined 
to fhake off the yoke of the whigs, andi fupply their 
places with a tory miniftry. Accordingly’ the earl of 
Sunderland, fecretary of ftate; the earl of Godol- 
phin, lord-treafurer: the lord chancellor Cowper ; 
the earl of Wharton, lord-heutenant of Ireland; 
lord Somers, prefident of the council; and feveral 
other whigs, were difplaced, and their employments 
enjoyed by their rivals. Other changes followed, 
till at laft no whig remained invany place of truft. 
The parliament, in which the whiggifh intereft had 
prevailed, was. diffolved, ‘and fure meafures were 
taken for obtaining a parliament of tories. 

Though this change was entirely brought about 
by the intereft of Mrs. Mafham, yet the trial of 
Dr. Sacheverel feems firit to have rendered: the queen 
uneafy with regard to the principles of the whigs, 
who, in their fpeeches on that memorable occafion, 


had treated: monarchical power in fuch indecent |f 
terms, that the queen was alarmed: fhe found her- || 
felf, according to their do¢trine, reduced to a mere |} 
This determined her to exa- |] 
rine the matter to. the bottom, and the confequence | 


fervant of the people. 


was a total change of the miniftry. 


Dr. Sacheverel, whofe trial had occafioned fo much |} 
noife, a feeble inftrument in himfelf, but very capable | 
of enflaming the populace, now became one of the }} to the ftate had attempted his life. 


He was appointed to | 


principal agents of the court. 
a living in Wales, and repaired thither in triumph, 
with a pompous equipage. The univerfity of Ox- 
ford treated him as fome illuftrious perfonage ; and 
the towns through which he paffed expreffed their 
zeal to do him honour. 
ran before him with acclamations. The clergy in 
general encouraged the enthufiafm of the people, and 
every place refounded with “* The church and Dr. 
Sacheverel.” This happened at the time of the ge- 
neral election; and no incident could have been of 


| more advantage to the tories, of whom this parlia- 


ment was almoft wholly compofed. 

The new parliament met on the twenty-fifth of 
November, and on the twenty-feventh was opened 
by.a fpeech from the throne, in which her majefty 
recommended the profecution of the war with vigour, 
efpecially in Spain. She declared fhe was firmly 
refolved to fupport the church of England, to pre- 
ferve the Britifh conftitution agreeable to the union, 
to maintain the indulgence allowed by law to fcrupu- 
lous confciences, and to employ none but fuch as 
were fincefely attached to the proteftant fucceffion in 
the houfe of Hanover. 

Both houfes prefented very affectionate addreffes, 
and the commons voted the neceffary fupplies for 
carrying on the war. They, however, gave fufficient 
indications that they were determined to humble the 
whigs, and fuffered their writers to vabufe the duke 
of Marlborough in the moft outrageous manner. 
That great general, fo often extolled by both houfes, 


fo refpectable for his a@tions, the idol of the army, 


ion 


and the terror of France, now fuffered the moft 
fhameful indignities, as the reward for his fervices. 


So uncertain is the favour of princes, and fo change- | 
-\ able is the breath of popular fame! The people now 


‘’ 


| ums. 
|| vefolveds that thofe who had’ fipported the bill fora 


Thoutands of the populace } 
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4 infulted the hero they had before almoft worlhipped, 


He was accufed of pride, avarice, cruelty; violence, 


| extortion, fraud and rapine: even his courage was 


difputed in the midft of his victories: Never had 
Rome ot Athens known popular clamour more ab: 
furd or-unjuft. The parliament enquired, with the 
fame partiality, into the unfuccefsful. war in Spain. 


| ‘They cenfured the conducvof Galway ahd Stanhope, 


and loaded Peterborough, their rival, with encomi- 
To. blackem the former miniftry, the houfe 


general naturalization, in confequence of which, vaft 
numbers of poor Palatines were brought into Eng- 
land, were enemies to the queen and to the nation. 
Ae Deorgtr. ~A bilb paffed,; by which it: was 
enacted, that no perfon fhould reprefent a county in 
parliament, who was not pofleffed of fix hundred 
pounds a year: the reprefentative of a borough was 
tobe poffefied of half that revenue: An attempt 
was: alfo made: to exclude merchants from fitting: in 
the houfe of commons, where the uncommercial 
landholder was thought to:have a prior right. 
Though: Harley had fo eminently contributed to. 
bring about the late’change in| the miniftry, ‘he foon 
loft the confidence of the tories, becaufe he was too 
prudent to join’ in their violent meaftres: But a 
dangerous circumftance foon after re‘tored: his repu- 
tation. ‘The marquis de Guifcard, a French refugee 
in the Engliff» fervice, thinking his fervices not 
fufficiently newarded, made offers to the ‘court of 
France to furnith them: with fecret intelligence. His 
letters were intercepted; he was apprehended, by 
virtue of a warrant from Mr. St. John, fecretary of 
ftate, and carried before the council for examination. 


| Enraged at this difcovery; he defired leave to fpeak 


with the fecretary, probably with an. intention to 
ftab him. His requeft was refufed; and Mr. St. John 


being at adiftance from him, he fell upon Mr. Har- 


ley, crying, ‘‘ Then have at thee,” ftabbed him in 
two places in the breaft with a pen-knife, and received 


| himfelf feveral wounds, of which he died foon after 


in Newgate. The injurious fufpicions that had been 
entertained of the minifter vanifhed, when an enemy 
The two houfes 


of parliament pafied the higheft encomiums on his 
loyalty and fidelity. They threw the blame on the 


papifts ; ‘andthe queen caufed the laws that had been 
enacted againft them to be put in execution. 

Mr. Harley, on the death of the earl of Rochefter, 
became prime minifter, and was created baron of 
Wigmore, and earl of Oxford and Mortimer. He 
now eftabhifhed a commercial fociety, under the title 
of the South-Sea Company, which was to pay off 
the navy debts by means of the funds affigned it. 
The minifter imagined, that by the approaching 
treaty of peace, the company would be permitted 
to trade to Peru, in the fouth-fea. He was miftaken ; 
the Spaniards never could be prevailed upon to grant 
any liberty of that kind. 

The new miniftry well knew that it would be im- 
poffible for them to carry on the war with the fame 
advantage as before, unlefs Marlborough continued 
at the head of the army, and aéted with his ufual 
alacrity. They were therefore determined to bring 
about a peace. This meafure appeared ‘the more 
reafonable, as the emperor, Jofeph being dead, 
Charles, his brother, was eleéted to fill the imperial 
throne; and it was inconfiftent with the political 
fyftem to unite the Auftrian power with that of 
Spain. But the people were fo intoxicated with 
victory, and inflamed with the defire of conquett, 
that it required no fmall addrefs to infpire them with 
pathetic fentiments. It was firft neceflary to awaken 
their hatred. and contempt for the late miniftry, the 
authors of a war’as ufelefs as it was glorious. The 
commons very’ readily feconded the views of the 
court, In a remonftrance to the queen, they faid 
they had difcharged the heavy debts of the {tate ; 


| that on enquiring into the caules of thefe debts, they 
| had difcovered frauds and iniquitous employment of 


the 
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the public money : that thofé who directed the ad- 
miniftration during the preceding years, had omitted 
to give account of more than thirty millions which 
had paffed through their hands ; that their pernicious 
practice had ruined England; and that without the 
intervention of her majefty’s pisudence, the evil 
would foon become irremediable. They therefore 
prayed the queen, that thofe whom they had accufed 
might be brought to account. This remonftrance 
produced the defired effect. The late miniftry. was 
rendered fo odious, that every meafure contrary to 
theirs was approved. — It is_ not. uncommon for the 
people to become dupes to political artifice. 
Marlborough, though he had loft his power in the 
cabinet, wasttill atthe head of the allied army, and 
appeared again with applaufe on the theatres of his 
victories. The lines which marfhal Villars: had 
formed to fecure his army were thought impenetrable; 
he therefore bid defiance to all the efforts of the 
Englith general, Thefe lines began-at Bouchain. on 
the Scheld, and were continued aleng the Sanfet and 
the Scharpe to. Arras, and thence.along the Upper 
Scharpe, and the Ugy to the Canche, the openings 
between thefe rivers: being intrenched and fortified 
with the utmoft art and care. But difficulties only 
ftimulated Marlborough to overcome them. Herde= 
termined to make himfelf mafter of the French lines, 
and fucceeded in a moft extraordinary manner: By 
a feigned march he fo artfully diverted the attention 
of Villars, that’ he entered the lines near Arleux, 
almoft without oppofition, on the fourth of Augutt. 
This was juftly confidered as the boldeft attempt that 
had been made during the whole war; and the ho- 
nour of it was the greater to the duke of Marlbo- 


rough, as his army was not only weakened by a large | 


detachment which prince Eugene had carried to: the 
Rhine, but by the calling over five thoufand of the 
beft troops in his army for an expedition intended to 


be*! undertaken by fea; fo that: the troops of the | 


enemy were fuperior in number to his own. This 
railed his reputation beyond all he had done formerly; 
it was confidered as a mafter-piece of generalfhip, 
which had hardly ever been exceeded. Villars, on 
the contrary, was not only cenfured for his conduct at 
Paris, buteven ridiculed by his own officers. Marl- 
borougli immediately difpatched brigadier Sutton to 
London with the news that he had made -himfelf 
mafter of the French lines, without the lofs of a 
man, though the enemy had boafted they were im- 
penetrable. 

- Marlborough now determined to befiege Bouchain, 
contrary to the gpinion of the deputies of the ftates- 
general, who thought the attempt too difficult. The 
town was fituated in the middle of a morafs, ftrongly 
fottified, well fupplied with provifions: and ftores, 
and defended by a numerous garrifon. - Add to this, 
that Villars with an army fuperior in number to that 
of the allies, was encamped within a mile of the 
town. The place was invefted on the tenth of, 
Auguft by thirty battalions and twelve fquadrons, 
commanded by general Fagel, The fiege was puthed 
with the utmoft vigour, and the town foonJtaid vin 
ruins by the artillery and bombs. Marfhal Villars 
attempted to raife the fiege, but in. vain.’ Marlbo- 
rough had taken his meafures fo well, that his defigns 
were rendered abortive ;.and the place furrendered, 
on the thirtieth of Auguft. Nor could the garrifon 
obtain any better terms than that of being prifoners 
of war. 

This was the laft fervice the great Marlborough 
ever performed in the field. Theallies were now in 
poffeffion of the Maefe almoft to the influx of the 
Sambre, of the Scheld beyond Tournay, and of the 
Lys as far as itis navigable. Befides the conquetts 
in Germany, they had alfo reduced fo much of Guel- 
derland, as had formerly been left to Spain by the 
treaty of Munfter ; anddikewife Limburg, Brabant, 
Mechlinin Flanders; two thirdsof Hainault with their 
fortreffes, the conqueft of which was thought almoft 
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impracticable, By the taking of Bouthain, and the 
progrefs of .the confederate army on the Scharpe and 
the Lys, they were become matters of two rivers; 
which, by means of the Deule and. its canal, had + 
been ferviceable to the French for many years in their 
continual invafions of the Spanifh Netherlands, of 


| which they were wholly deprived, All thefe impor- 


tant conquelts the allies had: made duting the courte 
of this wat; under the conduét of the duke of Marl- 
borough; who, having given orders for fecuring the 
navigation of the Scharpe» to Douay,:and. covering 
the workmen employed infortifying feveral pofts -on 
that river andoon the Scheld, left the army, and after 
a fhort {tay at the Hague, landed in England.on the 
feventeenth, of November. 

A. negotiation fora peace with France had been 
negotiating during the laft fummer; and the prelimi- 
naries offered by that power had been approved of by 
the Englith miniftry, and. the city» of Utrecht ap- 
pointed for holding the conferences: . On the feventh 
of November her majefty opened the feffion. of par- 
liament with afpeeeh from the: throne, in which. the 
obferved, «* That notwithftanding the’ arts of thofe 
who delighted in war, the time and place for,a general 
congrels were finally appointed: that her allies, efpe- 
cially the ftates-general, whofe intereft ‘fhe confidered 
as infeparable from her -own, had, -by their ready 
concurrence, exprefled. an entire confidence inher 
conduct: that her chief concern was, that the pro- 
teftant religion, and the laws and liberties of the 
nation fhould be preferved inviolate, by fecuring the 
fucceffion as it was limited by parliament, in the 
houfe of Hanover : that fhe fhould ufe all her endea- 
vours, in the enfuing negotiation, to obtain. all the 
advantages of trade and commerce, which a tender 
and affectionate fovereign could procure for.a dutiful 
and loyal people: that with regard to the princes and 
{tates who were engaged in the war, fhe would leave 
ho means unattempted to obtain for each of them all 
reafonable fatisfaction : that as the beft way. to. for- 
ward the treaty would be to make early provifion for 
opening the campaign, fhe hoped they would grant 
the neceflary fupplies for the enfuing | year, and 
begged they would proceed in this affair with fuch 
difpatch, as might convince the enemy, that. if fhe 
could not obtain a good peace, fhe was ready to pro- 
{ccute the war with vigour.” 

Satisiied that while Marlborough continued at the 
head of the army, the ftrongeft oppofition would -bg 
made to the offers of peace, the miniftry determined 
to {trip him of all his pofts. The committee for ex- 
amining the public accounts, having proved that he 
had received annually a confiderable fum from. the 
victuallers of the army, the queen declared in coun- 
cil, that in order to enquire impartially into that af- 
fair, fhe thought it neceflary to remove him from 
all. his employments, This declaration was the next 
day imparted to him in a letter wrote by the queen’s 
own hand, in which fhe took occafion to complain ¢f 
the treatment fhe had received from him and his 
friends, It was now fufficiently evident what reliance 
1s.to be placed on the favour of the people, when the, 


abject, however deferving, is no longer in power. 


That great general, whom they had fo lately ina 
manner deified: and adored, and whofe glorious actions 
filled every mouth with praifes, was now become the 
object of the moft indecent fatire, and the moft bit- 
ter invectives.. He who had fo lately poffefied the 
favour and confidence of almoft every power in 
Europe, now found himfelf unable to oppofe the 
envenomed fhafts of deftruétive party. 

But notwithitanding the miniftry had found means 
to deftroy the power of Marlborough, they perceived 
that it would be impoffible to procure the approba- 
tion of the houfe of lords to the intended peace, un- 
lefs fome method could be found to turn the majority 
in favour of, the.court, it being now fufficiently evi- 
dent that it was in favour of the other party. 
Accordingly the queen was perfuaded to create no 

oe ' ee lefs 5 
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lefs than twelve new peers | a numbér Which the mnt! 


niftry imagined would fecure them the ‘maiority in’ 


the upper Houfe.~ link ta : 
_A,D. 1712. While thefe meafures were in adita: 


tion, ptince Eugene artived in England, and was. 
introduced by Mr. fecretary, St. John’ toa ‘private’ 


audience of her majefty. After a fhort compliment, 
which her majefty very gracioufly returned, he de- 
livered to het a letter from the emperor, which he 


defired her majefty to perufe, as it contained ‘the’ 


whole purport of his vifit to her court. A fte# read- 
ing the letter, the queen was pleafed to tell the ptince, 
** that fhe was extremely forry the ftate of her health 
did not permit her to'fpeak fo often as fhe could with 
with his highnefs; but that fhe had ordered her fe- 
Cretary and treafurer’'to receive his propofals, and 
confer with his highnefs, as frequently as he fhould 
think proper.” . 

Eugene ftill treated Marlborough with the fame 

refpect as if he had been ftill in favour. Oxford 
inviting him one day to dinner, congratulated him- 
felf with being honoured with the prefence of the 
greateit general in Europe. “If I am'the oreateft 
general,” anfwered the prince, “itis to you I am 
indebted for the favour.” ~ This fpirited compliment 
was undoubtedly due to Marlborough, whom Ox- 
ford’s miniftry had difgraced. 
. Mr, fecretary St. John immediately acquainted the 
commons, that he ‘had received her majefty’s com- 
miands to lay before the houfe’a propofition made her 
by prince Eugene, in the name of the emperor, for 
fupporting the war in Spain... The fubftance of it 
was, “That his imperial majefty judges that forty 
thoufand men will be. fufficient for this fervice; and 
that the whole expence of the war in Spain may 
amount to about four millions of crowns, towards 
which his ‘imperial majefty offers to make up the 
troops he ‘has already in’ that’ kingdom, to thirty 
thoufand mén, and’ to take one million of crowns 
upon himfelf. . - 

This propofal was received with great coldnefs in 
the houle of commons ; fo that though Eugene was 
received with all the honours due to his birth and 
merit; he faw no profpeét of fucceeding. He there- 
fore haftened back to the continent, to take upon 
himfelf the command of the army, in which he had 
now no competitor for glory. “In the mean time, the 
trial of Matiborough was deferred; but ‘notwith- 
{tanding all'the regard and friéndfhip Eugene fhewed 
for that great leader, the commons kept no meafures 
with the duke. They accufed him of malverfation , 


and it is cétrath that too gteat a thirft of wealth had 


fullied the glory of that illuftrious general. “But'that 
‘glory, and his eminent fervices, were furely fufficient 


to have throwti a veil over afew failings, efpecially | 


as he had it in.his power to juftify his condué, by 
orders’ fromthe ‘miniftry. He 'was, however, un- 


willing to enflame the nation, and prudently fought, 
refuge in foreign countties, to elude ‘a profecution | 


carried on by a party who,conld not bear to fee him 
any longer in power, or eveh enjoy, unmolefted, the 
rewards of his victories." “°° wiih 
During this feftion of parliament, fore bills were 
pafied, which muft not be paffed over in filence. 
The duke of Hamilton, a Scottifh peer, demanded 
“his feat in the houfe of lords, in quality of duke of 
‘Brandon. The queftion was, whether Scottifh peers, 
‘created peers of England fince the union, had aright 
to a feat in parliament. Though ‘there’ had been 
already a precedent favourable to the duke, the 
queftion was carried in the negative by five voices. 


“All the peers that voted for the queftion protefted | 


“againft the décifion, and the Scotch lords complained 


with the greateft acrimony.’ The bill for occafional | 
conformity, fo long oppofed by the whigs,’ and de- | 


fired by the church of England, paffed into’ a law, 
but in a more moderate form than that in which it 


had been before propofed. The ‘naturalization bill, | 
“which had occafioned fuch prodigious numbers’ of 


poor proteftant foreigners to fettle in England, was 
55 
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attiplled’ it having been found; that the idle and the 


indigent wete‘as great a-burden to the ftate as the 
induftrious were a benefit, A bill alfo paffed in 
favour of the epifcopalians; who were always pre- 
cluded from toleration in Scotland: This was a 
dreadful mortification to the prefbyterians ; and their 
refentment was raifed to the higheft pitch, when an 
order was publifhed for fhutting the courts of judi- 


Veature during the Chriftmias Holicays, which’ they 


confidered as a relic of popety. “As the houfe will 
make no alteration in the bill,” faid one of the mem-’ 
bers; “I fubmiit ; but defire it may be intitled; A’ 
bill to eftablifh jacobitifm and’ liceritioufnefs of 
manners,” a 

The Dutch having fhewn evident figis of dif’ 
pleafure at the peace now in agitation, the commions;’ 
in revenge, attacked the treaty concluded fome years 
before with the ftates; by which the bafriet was’ 
granted to them in the Low Countries. They repre- 
{ented to the queen, in a ftudied remonftrante, “that 
Holland had not furnifhed her contingent of troops; 
and that England had beeh overcharged nineteen 
millions during the wat. The ftates veréral ptib- 


-lithed a memorial ‘in vindication of their coridué : 


and the commons voted it a fcandalous libel; injuri- 
ous to the houfé, and tending to alienate the minds 
of the people from the prefent governrhent. Suck 
untoward incidents formed* the ‘prelude to the ap- 
proaching peace ! : : 

But notwithftanding thefe alarming appéatances; 
the conferences wete opened at Utrecht with all the 
appearance of fuccefs. The empetot and the ftates? 
general continued obftinate to. their ptopofals, and 
were fot reducing Léwis XIV. to the moft humili: 
ating conceffions. The Britifh miniftry therefore 
found it abfolutely neceffary to carry on the treaty 
without them, or break off the negotiation. The 
French tiow delivered their fpecific explanation of 
the offers’ for a general peace. Thefe were tranfs 
mitted to London, and; as far’ as they telated td 
Great-Britain, were as follow : ae 

“© The Frerich king will acknowledge, at the 
figning of the peace, the queen of Great-Btitain in 
that quality; as alfo the fucceffion of that crown 
according to the prefent fettlement; and in the man 
ner her Britannic majefty fhall pleafe. 

*« His majefty will caufe all the foftifications of 
Dunkirk to be demolifhed immediately aftet the 
peace, provided an equivalent be given him to his 
fatisfaction. : i TO 

The ifland of St; Chriftophei’s, Hudfor’s Bay; 
and ftreight of that name, fhall be yielded up entire 
to the crown of Great-Britain, dnd Acadia, with 
Port Royal and ‘the Fort, fliall be reftoted entite to 
her majefty: ene 

‘As to the: iflarid of Newfoundland, the kin 
offers: to" yield up that alfo to Great-Britain, referv- 
‘ing only to Himfelf the port of Placefitid, and the 
right of catching and drying fith, as before the war, 

* Tt fhall be apréed to make a treaty of com- 
“merce, before or after the peacé, as England fhall 
chiife; the conditions of which fhall be made as 
equal a8 poffible between the two nations.” 

Thefe offers were treated as ttifling, arro¢arit, and 
injurious to her majefty ahd her allies; by fevefal 
members in the hoiife of péérs. Some endeavours 
-weré made t6 adjotirn the debates, but in vaiti; and 
‘it was felolved; without a divifion, to dddréefs the 
queen, reprefenting the juft indignation thé houfe 
“entertained ‘at thé infolencé of France, ih having 
propofed to atknowledge Het majefty’s title to thele 

‘realms no fooritr that when the peace fhould be 
figned; as alfo atthe terms of peacé offered to her 
‘and'her allies by ‘the plenipoténtiatiés of France ; 
declaring; at the fame time; that they would amit 
‘het majefty’ to the’ utmoft of their power'in profé: 
-cuting the'war, until'they fiould obtain 4 fafe and 
RUOC MD Ie BodGe, Owe are 
~5'Pre’ duke of ‘Ormond’ having been appointed 
commander in’ chief of the Englifh’ forces, in the 
vA room 
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room of the duke. of Marlborough, -paffed over to 
the continent in the beginning of April,. and on the 
twentieth of May, his grace, in concert, with prince 
Eugene, aflembled the army between Douay and 
Marchienes, where it was found; upon a review, that 
the allied army confifted of one hundred and twenty- 
two thoufand..two hundred and fifty men. Prince 
Eugene foon after propofed to attack the Freneh 
army under marfhal Villars, or to inveft the town of 
Quefnoy ; but Ormond, who had now received frefh 
orders, from Mr. fecretary St. John, gave the prince 
and deputies of the ftates-general to underftand, 
that her Britannic majefty, having a profpect that the 
negotiations for a peace would prove fuccefsful, had 
commanded him not to act offenfively againft the 
enemy. ae 
“Alarmed at this unexpected refufal, the ftates- 
general not only complained to the Britifh minifters 
at the congrefs, but alfo fent oyer a. letter to. the 
queen, ordering their envoy at London, to deliver it 
into her own hand. It contained an, excufe for the 
backwardnefs they had fhewn in a¢ting in concert 
with her majefty. They faid, “* That all the diffe- 
rence between the queen and them, was a difparity 
of fentiments ; and if for fuch a caufe, confederates 
united by the ftrongeft ties, might quit their engage-. 
ments, no engagements could be. relied on. for: the 
time to come. The \Dutch envoy alfo :feceived 
orders to publifh copies of this letter in the public 
papers. ‘Ihis was accordingly done, and they were 
printed and difperfed at the very time when the letter 
came-to the queen’s hand... * n 
Incenfed at thefe proceedings, which were con- 
fidered as a remonftrance rather than a reprefentation, 
and an appeal to the people than an addrefs to the 
fovereign, the queen wrote a very fharp letter-to, the 
ftates. At the fame time, ;the commons voted: an 
‘addrefs to her. majefty, wherein they affured her, 
© of the jult fenfe the houfe had of. the indignity 
offered to her majefty, by printing and publifhing a 


etter from the ftates-general ;, and humbly defired, | 


that fhe would fo far refent fuch indignities, as to 
give no anfwers for the future to. any letters or, me- 
morials that fhould be fo printed and publifhed.” 

__ Lewis had loft the dauphin, his_only, fon, the duke 


‘of Burgundy his grandfon, ,the:eldeft of the duke of | 
-Burgundy’s children ; and the duke of Anjou, now | 


on the Spanifh throne, was. threatened with ap-_ 
‘proaching death. From, thefe misfortunes there, was 
great reafon to-fear that the trowns of Francy and 
Spain would,be foon united, 4 The-conclufion ofthe . 


treaty, the fecret articles whereof were regulated by ||}. 


the two courts of France and England, depended: 
upon this renunciation, Experience had, andeed, ; 
‘taught, that very little reliance could be placed, on. 


duch renuneiations ;- but.it was hoped, that.in cafe of | 


“neceffity, this would be infifted on by all the powers’ 
interefted in preferving the balance of .£urope. 
Philip V. yielded to neceffity ; and the queen agreed 
‘toa fufpenfion of arms. . Orders were immediately | 
dent to the duke of Ormond .to put an end; to hofti- 

‘lities. The queen laid the, plan sof the treaty before 
‘the parliament; and notwithftanding all the efforts. 
of the whig party, the two houfes. prefented addreffes 

to her majeity, wherein they declared at once.their, 

“gratitude and approbationy © 4.00) 06) at suet 

‘,.. When the duke of Ormond abandoned the allies, 


Eugene was employed in the fiege, of Rusetnoys AL 


molt all the foreign troops in Englifh pay refufed. to 


follow him; fo itrong were their ideas of new. tri- | 
“umphs, and of ,humbling the enemy in the. duft. | 
Lewis agreed to give up Dunkirk as a pledge to the | 


Englith for his engagements, and waited with impa- 
tience the events of a critical.campaign. Eugene) 
‘took -Quefnoy, and -befieged. Landreci; while. de- 
tachments from his, army ravaged the country, and 
the kingdom of France was thrown into the utmott 
“confufion. But the lines of Eugene were too much 
extended: Villars forced the entrenchments. of, ge-), 
Reral Albemarle, who was encamped at Denain,:and | 
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the prince was unable to give him any affiftance: 
He took Marchienes, where the magazines of the allies , 
were formed, raifed the fiege of Landreci, rérook 
Douay, Quefnoy, and Bouchain; and in on¢ cam- 
paign became fuperior to the conqueror; {9 long, 
flufhed with victory. ' 

A.D. 1713.. The allies began now to perceive 
that all their efforts, without the affiftance of Eng- 
land, would be in vain: they. therefore. came into 
the meafures of England, and the famous treaty of 
Utrecht was figned on. the firft of April. By this 
treaty, the French. king acknowledged the proteftant 
fucceffion of the houfe of Hanover to the crown of 
Great-Britain; and engaged for himfelf, his heirs and 
fucceffors, not to fuffer the pretender to return into 
‘France, nor any way to fuccour of affifthim. 

“* That the crowns of France and Spain fhould 
never be united under one head; that renunciations. 
fhould be made by both fides in due form ; and that 
they fhould never be united under any prétence 
whatfoever. : bi 

“.That the trade Between France and Spain fhall 
be on the fame footing as in the time of CharlesII.. 

“« That the fortifications of Dunkirk fhould , be 
demolifhed, and the harbour filled up, never to be 
repaired. That the bay» and ftreights of Hudfon 
fhould be reftored, and: fatisfaction be made to the 
company for the damages they had fuftained, 

“That the whole ifland of St. Chriftopher fhould 
be hereafter poffefied by the Englifh, and alfo Nova 
Scotia or Acadia, with the port now called Annapolis 
Royal, eden oiety 

“ That the ifland of Newfoundland fhould be- 
long wholly to Great-Britain; the French having 
only huts.for drying, their fifh, and liberty to fifh 
only from Cape Bona. Vifta to.the northern point of 


| that iflahd, and fo down the weftern fide as far as 


port Roche, But: the French were to-retain Cape 
Breton,.and other iflands, in the: mouth of che river 
St. Lawrence. peter vi 
- “ That the French: in-Canada fhould not moleft 
the five nations of Indians fubject to Great-Britain ; 
nor the fubjeéts of Great-Britain moleft. the Indians 
under the protection of France. 
_‘* That all letters of marque, counter-marque and 
reprifal, be annulled... - dois tet 
“© That juftice fhall. be done to the Hamilton 
family with regard to the dutchy of Chatelrault; to 
the duke of Richmond,; concerning fuch requetts as. 
he had to. make in France,;.and.to Charles Douglas, 
with regard to, certain lands to be reclaimed by him.” 
‘Dbe treaty having been Jaid before the parliament, 
and, approved of,, the ;queen came to the houfe of 
peers, pS hess heli ok rd and put anend to the 
feflion with the following {peech from the throne: 
«oo & My lords and riots shect reaiate i 
yg -dcome now. to put an end to this feffion with 
great, fatisfaction, .and..return you all my. hearty 
' Banks for the good {fervice you have done to the 
GUC lah testi  eeeti ins’ sti eutll Yaad 
ait “ & Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, - 
«J muft particularly thank. you for the fupplies 
you haye now-given: I will take care to apply them, 
as far as they will,reach, to fatisfy the fervices you 


have voted. 


__ 4 Thope, at the next meeting, the affair of com- 
merce will be fo well underftood, that the advanta- 
geous conditions. I have obtained from France will 


_be made effectual for, the benefit of our trade., 


_*¢ Tcannot part with fo good and loyal a houfe of 


_comimons, without exprefling how fenfible I am of 
the affection, zeal, and duty, with which you have 


behaved, yourfelyes; and I think myfelf therefore 


‘obliged to take notice of. thofe remarkable fervices 


you have performed, ; ; . any Anno 

§ At your firft. meeting, you formed a method, 
without farther charge to my people,. to cafe them of 
the heavy load of more than nine millions; and the 
# tping. it;may bring gteat'advantage to the 
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ew 


- 


, *¢ In this feffion, you have enabled. me to,bejutt im 


paying the debts of my fervants. 


“< And as you furnithed {fupplies me Ganrpine.iom 


the war, fo you have. ftrengthened: my, ,handsj, by 
obtaining a peace, . bh ids Me Seaceiea 
“* Thus you have fhewed yourfelves, the true repre. 


fentatives of my loyal commons, by; the jaft regard |} tions, to introduce_megroesy.or any, merchandifes, 


you have paid to the good of your country, and my, }j| into the Spanif,dominions in Ametica,. except what 
ceedings... i might. be. agreed.On, by, the treaty, of commerce;,,and 
ferve the memory of this parliament to potteritys)) «» i the’, privilege. granted, by the affiento! of negroes.s 
| except alfo what-fhould. bei granted by the catholic 
| King; after the afMfiento fhould be determined: that 
ared- d_. | the American,dominions fhould-not be alienated from 
victories, and at laft-has enabled. me to: make‘ them || the crown.of :Spainj| to. France;or anyother. mation : 
| that. Gibraltat,and, the ifland-of Minorca. fhould! be 
| given up. to, England for ever: that'no Moors were 
, to come thither but on account of traffick : that alk 
| the Spanifh inhabitants. thould enjoy their eftates and © 
) religion, on have, liberty to fell,their, eftates,, and 
Lib || retire: that. the ;South-fea company;fhould have the 
peace; and that you will endeavour toidiffipate thofe | 
groundlefs jealoufies, which have been foinduftrionfly | 


honour, ‘Thefe proceedings will, I.doubt not, pre 


“ My lords and gentlemen,...., + ...- Ra 
_ “ At my coming to the crown,, I found a, war, pre, 
pred for me, God_hath bleffed my arms with many, 


ufeful by a fafe and honourable peace, 
_“ [heartily thank you. fon the affiftance you have 
‘given me therein; and I. promife.myfelf, that, with 
your concurrence; it will be lafting. ; ae ' 
** To this end I recommend it. to. you.all,.to. make 
my fubjects truly fenfible what. they gain.by. the 


fomented among us, that our unhappy.diviftons may, 
tages I have obtained for my.kingdoms., 
be fatistied with any government: it, is :neceflary, 


by exerting yourfelves.to.abviate the malice of; the 
ill-minded; and to undeceive the deluded... «. ., 
** Nothing can eftablifh peace.at home, nothin 
can remove the diforders. that have happened during, 
fo long a war, but a fteady, adhering to the conftitu- 
tion in church and ftate.. ON Th ee 
** Such as are true,to, thefe. principles,.are;only..to; 


be relied on; and as they have the beft,.title.to my:, 
favour, fo you may depend upon my having, no in~ jf 


tereft or aim but your advantage, and the fecuring of. 
our religion and liberty. 


may enable me to fupport the liberties of, Eunope, 
abroad, and reduce thedpirit of faCtion;at. home... , 

Few fpeeches ever delivered from the throne haye 
been more. refleéted upon than this. 


than herfelf ; efpecially: as. it; appeared,,, frony the ins 


formation given at the bar of both houfes,, andthe | 
debates which enfued upon it, that) the; treaty, with 

tegard to commerce, was, fo ppofite, tothe intereft } 
of England, that it feemed to.be a contemption their | 
underftanding to: reprefent.it jas advantageous, and | 


to rank all thofe who ,oppofed it among the, ill 


"was paid off. ) ai 
The emperor Charles VI.. refufed. to,enter: into the 
negotiations, but had_ foon, caufe, to repent of his 
obitinacy.. Marfhal Villars, having nothing. to. fear 
in Flanders, marched towards the Rhine, took Lan- 
dau and Friburgh, and defeated. a confiderable, body 
of German troops. Charles.then defired peace,, and 
at laft obtained. it by the treaty of Red{tadt, but on 
lefs advantageous conditions..than. he. might have 
acquired, had he joined the allies in. their negotia- 
tions at Utrecht. He.might then have had Landau, 
and, poffibly, Strafburg ;, but.he knew not when, to 
ceafe hoftilities in the moft profitable manner. 
_ A.D, 1714. In. the. beginning of. the-year, the 


Wo thy 1s 


It, feémed |; 
ftrange, that the queen, who did not pretend to | 
underftand trade, fhould, pafs. fuch,a cenfure upon | 
both houfes, for not being wifer in. that. particular } 


4 


That, the crowns of France, and Spain.fhould never 
be united, thatthe proteftant! fucceffion. fhould. be 


_ acknowledged,..and, never. be, oppofed. on any, pre- 
_ tence) that 


zt -Mavigation, and. commerce, fhould, be on, 
the fame footing..as-in’ the|tréaty of » 1667.2, that\ne 
licence fhould be given to the French, or. .other na- 


| privilege of introducing negroes into-feveral-parts.of 
| America'for thirty years; commencing’ with, the year 
Sy | £71g,-in the. fame-manner.as enjoyed-by the Krenchs 
not weaken, and, in fome fort, endanger, the advan- |} that.the Catalans, fhould have.a-full and free pardon, 
, | with the poffeffion of all their eftates, and honours, 
“¢ There are fome (very few I hope) who will never || and. enjoy the fame, privileges. with-the inhabitants of 
|, both. Caftiles.#) that, Sicily: fhould: be. yielded. to- the 
therefore, that you fhew your love to, your,country, || duke of Savoy ;.but..in cafe) of; his, dying »without 
| heirsj. the kingdom thould return to Spain: . By. two, 
| feparate. articles,. the queen, promifed. to perfitt in, 
| the-meafures, by, which fhe-had,taken.care, that no. 
} other, part of the; Spanifh, monarchy. fhould,be. torn, 


from it; and obliged herielf to procure the princels 


| Urfini.to'be put) into poffefion of Limburg, »-or 
| fome other country; im, the) Nethetlands, whichdhould 
produce thirty, thoufand: crowns, a'year, purfuant. to, 


a-grant'made her by. king Phil p in (the year #7 ens. 


| (Lhe! parliament ‘had, been opened by commiffion 
| fome ,time before this, peace. was) publifheds, bus.the 
_ “ Thope, for the quiet of thefe nations,,.and the |j 
univerfal good, that I fhall next winter meet my, par- i) 
lament, refolved to act upon the fame principles,; |} 
with the fame prudence, and with fuch:yigour,, as, |f 


day after, her majefty repaired, to the houfe-of, peersy 
and delivered the following fpeech, 3 

. ** My lords,and gentlemen, : reewoetit iden il 

_ Lhaye much, ‘fatisfaction , ut being able, at the 


| Opening of this parliament, to tell you, that-the.rati- 
|| fications of, the.treaties of, peace and of commerce 
| with, Spain, are exchanged, by which my fubjects 


will have greater opportunities thanever to improve 
and. extend, their trddé,.. Many advantages formerly 
enjoyed by, connivance, and procured, by’ fuch me- 
theds.as made,a, diftinction between one Britifh mer- 
chant and another,\are now fettled by, treatyy.andian 
equal rule is eftablifhed: hog J ads of nwa 
.» “It hath} pleafed'God.to blefs, my. endeavours’ to 
obtain, an honourable and, advantageous: péace for 
my own, people,; and, for, the greateft, part, of my 
allies.» Nothing that) I can do: {hall be,'wanting,,to 
render it. univerfal;,and-1, pestuade-.myfelf,, that, 


} wath, your’ hearty: caacurrence,. my interpofition.may 


at daft, prove effectual to-complete the fettlement of 
Bapopens. - recut - ; ff} 
» “In the mean while, I) congtatulate. with|.my 
own, fubjects, thatthey, are delivered, from. a-con- 
fuming land wary afidjentered en. a-peace, the good 
effect, whereof nothing, but, inteftine divifions can 
obftruct, 3% airs 

“ Tt was. theiglory: of the wifelt and greateft of my 
predeceflors-to» hold the balance of, Europe, and, to 
keep it equal by, cafting -in their weight as) neceffity 
required. By-this,¢ondudt,. they enriched the king- 
dom, and rendered themfelveés.dreadful to! their ene, 
mies, and ufeful,to their friends... L have proceeded 
onthe. fame principles, and) 1; doubt, not bur, my 
fucceflors will follow thefe examples. 


| --f¢ Our fituation points out: to us,ourtrue intereft ; 
| for this country can flourifh only by trade, and will 
| be, moft formidable, 
ratifications of the treaty of commerce between)Great |} naval forces «9190 
Britain and Spain were, brought, over to. England, |] 
‘and peace was proclaimed on the. firft of March, || | 
~The following:are the chief articles, injthis:treaty: | 


by ap right: application, of our 


_. Gentlememof the houfe of commons, |... 
“ JT have) ordered; {uch) accounts to.be,prepared 
and, laid before: you, as: will fhew: you, at the. con- 
. ; a Clam 


% ‘ 


élufidn of the wat; the trueYtate of your €ondition ; | 


whereby you will be better able to judge what aids 


are neceflary ; and’ only afk of you fuppliés for" 


the current fervice of the year, and for the dif{charge 

of fuch debts as you fhall find, oh examination, to be 

jut and reafonable, 
‘¢ My lords‘and gentlemen; 

« The joy which has been generally exprefied oh 
my recovery ftom my late indifpofition, and‘on my 
coming to this city, I efteem as a return for that 
tender affection which I have always had for my 
people. zi 

« J with that effectual care had been taken, as I 
have often defired, to fuipprefs thofe feditious papers 
and factious rumours, by which defigning men have 
beett able to fink credit, and‘ the innocent have 
fuffered. — ; 

«« There are fome who have arrived to that height 
of malice, as to infinuate, that the proteftant fuc- 
ceffion in the houfe of Hanover is: in danger under 
my government. 

“© Thofe who go about thus to diftraét the minds 


of men with imaginary dangers, can only mean to | 
difturb the prefent tranquillity, and bring real mif- | 


chief upon us. ; 

‘* After all I have done to fecure our religion and 
your liberties, and to tranfmit both fafe to pofterity, 
I cannot mention thefe proceedings without fome 
degree of warmth ; and I muft hope you will all 
agree with me, that attempts to weaken my autho- 
rity, or to render the poffeffion of the crown uneafy 
to’me, can never be proper means to ftrengthen the 
proteftant fucceffion. 


‘¢ | have done, ‘and hall continué to do my beft 


for the good of all my fubjeéts. Let it be your 
endeavour, as it fhall be mine, to unite our differ- 
ences, not by relaxing from the’ ftriéteft adherence 
fo our conftitution in church and ftate, but’ by ob- 
ferving the laws yourfelves, and enforcing a due 
obedience to them in others, 
“** A long war has not only impoverifhed the pub- 
lic, (however fome particular men may have ‘been 
gainets by it) but has alfo greatly affected govern- 
ment itfelf. ¢ 
*< Let it be your care fo to improve the prefent 
opportunity, as to lay the foundation of recovering 
from thofe diforders. (qo a ea 
“* I had the concurrence of the laft parliament in 
making the peace. Let it be the honour of. this .to 
affitt me in obtaining fuch fruits from it as may not 
only derive bleffings on: the prefent age, but -even 
down to the lateft pofterity.” 31 t ieepo 
This fpeech produced fome debates in both houfes; 
but addreffes of thanks were voted both by the lords 
and Commons ; and’ the queen, afer thanking the 
lords for their affectionate addrefs, added, “:That 
they who were neareft the throne would firft of her 
fubjeéts feel the evil confequences of any diminution 
of the regal authority: that it wasa comfort to her 
fhe had the affurance of their fupport; and they 
might depend tpon it) fhe would fever give ‘way to 
the leaft attempt on the juft authorities of the crown, 
of any of their rights and privileges.” . is 
The next day the convocation complimented the 
queen in a joint addrefs ‘* on her recovery and happy 
return to her royal city in health and fatety ;” con- 
cluding with ‘their wifhes, | That after a long arid 
happy reign, fhe might be able to tranfmit the pro- 
tection of the church and ftate to’ a proteftant fuc- 
ceffor in the illuftrious houfe‘of Hanover, which her 
majefty, to thé great fatisfaction and conifort. of all 
het faithful and good fubjects, had'fo often declared 
to be at her royal hearti”” Bishi 0 


The lords ‘taking the ftate of thefe kingdoms. ihto— 
confideration, ‘the ‘leaders of the: whigs reprefented |} 
the danger that threatened the: proteftant fucceffion, | 
on account of the pretender’s not being yet removed | 
from Lorrain, and°the ill condition the affairs of | 
Europe were left in‘by ‘the late treaties of peace, and _ 


moved, ‘that addrefles be prefented to the queer, 


HISTORY, OF ENGLAND. 


| derland faid, “ that notwithftanding the earneft ap 


i 
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* Firlt for afi account of what fteps had. been talcert 
for removing the pretender from the dominions of thé 
duke of Lorrain, and what anfwers had been given 
by that duke, Secondly, an account of the. nego- 
tiations of peace ; what meafures had been taken ta 


| render the peace univerfal: and what obitruGtions 


her majefty had'met with: Thirdly; an account of 
what inftances had been made for re{toring the Cata: - 
lans their ancient privileges, and all letters relating 
to that négotiation. Fourthly, an account of the 
monies granted fince the year 1710, for carrying on 
thé war in Spain and Portugal.” Thefe addreffes 
were prefented without oppofition, But the miniftry, 
perceiving that the whigs were forming feveral other 
motions which could not fail of greatly embarraffing 
their meafures, the lord-treafurer moved to adjourn 
the houfe till the thirty-frft of March, which was 
carried by a {mall majority. y 

Though the mimiftry had increafed their party . 


| during the recefs of parliament, yet the debates were 
| carried on with as much zeal as ever in the houfe of 


lords ; and the papers addreffed for being laid beforé 
the houfe, the whigs reprefented, ** That the crown 
of Great-Britain having drawn in the Catalans to 
declare for the houfe of Auftria, and engaged. to 


| fupport them, thofe engagements ought to be made 


good.” To this lord Bolingbroke anfwered, * that 
the queen had ufed all her endeavours to procure to 
the Catalans the enjoyment of their ancient liberties 


and privileges ; but that after all, the engagements 


the had entered into, fubfifted no longer than while - 
Charles was in Spain; but that prince being ad- 
vanced to the imperial dignity, and heaving himfelf 
abandoned the Catalans, fhe could do no more, thart,. 
interpofe her good offices in their behalf, which the. 
had not been wanting todo.” To this it was replied, 
“That God had put more effectual means into. her, 
majefty’s hands.” MN Se tee at 
After fome other fpeeches, earl Cowper moved for. 
an addrefs to the queen, importing, “ That her en- 
deavours for preferving to the Catalans the full en- 
joyment of their ancient liberties, being proved. in: 
effectual, their lordfhips made it their humble re- 
queft, that fhe would continue her interpofitions in 
the moft preffing manner in their behalf? The mi? 


_niftry perceiving that it would be in vain to oppofe 


the motions of the whigs, the addrefs. was agreed 
to. Le . Best TR oe Sina 
Still no fatisfatory account was given with regard - 
to the prefent refidence of the, pretender, who was. 
faid ftill to continue in Lorrain.. The earl. of Suhe... 


plication made laft feffion by both houfes to her ma: 


 Jelty, to ufé her utmoft endeavours to get him: re? 


moved from thence, yet he was affured by. barork 
Foftner, the duke of Lorrain’s minifter, fome weeks 
before his departure, that, to his certain knowledge, , 
no inftances had yet been made to his maiter for that. 
purpofe.” To this lord Bolingbroke anfwered, 
** He wondered baron Foftner could make {uch a 
declaration, fince he himfelf had made’ thofe. decla-- 
rations to him in the qucen’s name.” But lord Hals, 
lifax confirmed what the earl of Sunderland had ,ad- ; 
vanced by faying, ‘That’ baron Foftner had.told , 
him ‘as much ‘but four’ days before; fo that lord:; 
Bolingbroke muft be miftaken, at, leaft.in- poiht of. 
chronology.” hE ROR ioe TOLLS get ae 
This ‘debate brought on a motien of more’ confe- | 
quence; the gueftion was “« whether | the!” proréftant 
fucceffion be in danger under the prefent adminiftra; . 
tion? This queftion gave rife to avery warm debate, 
which continued for near feven hours, during which , 
time many warm fpeeches were, made \again{t) the 
miniftry. -° That of the earl of Anglefea was re. 
markable. He ‘faid, among other. things, “¢ That 
when he came into the houfe, he thought. indeed, ‘the 
proteftant fucceffion to be ftillin danger on the part. 
of France, whofe intereft it was to reftore the pre- 
tender: But that after he had’ heard ‘what’ fomany 
noble members of that -auguft‘affembly, perfons of 
: undoubted 


ct ss Saree: 


“undoubted honour and probity, had alledged avaintt 
the minifters, and no aniwer offered ‘to confute it, 
either by the minilters themfelves’ or their friends. he 
could not but believe thé fucceffion to be in danger? 
He afterwards endeavoured to clear himfelf with re~ 
gard to the fhare he had in fome. late :tranfaGtions: 
** T own,” faid he, ‘I gave my affen 


fh 


of arms, for which I take fhame.to-myfelf, and’ afl | 
God, my country, and my-confcience pardon. -Bur; | 
however, ‘this fault I did not commit, till that noble |} fuitable to the importance of that fervice, Nothing 
lord (turning towards the lord treafurer) hed affured was faid In Oppofition to the motions: but it. being 
the council, that the peace would be glorious and || late, fone members expreffed. their defire that the 
advantageous, both to her majefty and her allies.??4] ; 
Adding, at a honour of his ecoungry, and |} the queftion, it was uhanimoufly réfolved that the 
Eee a e TUE | addrefs fhould be prefented. 

actions, fo he had no refpect of perfons; and if he |] 


the good of his fovereign, formed the rule of his 
found himfelf impofed upon, ‘he durft. purfue. an 
evil minifter from the gucen’s clofet to the Tower, 
and from the Tower to the fcaffold?? The lord- 
treafurer, againft whom the latter part of his {peech 
was levelled, faid, ‘* That the peace was as glorious 
and advantageous as could ‘be expected, confidering 
the neceflity of affairs, and the oppolitioh the quéen’s 
minifters had, met with, both at. home and abroad.” 
Several lords replied, that no minifters ever had it in 
their power to make fo honourable and advantageous 


a peace as the queen’s miniiters had, “The duke of | 


Argyle added, ‘That he had lately croffed the king- 
dom of France, both in going to and returning from 
Minorca, , That it was indeed one of the finéeft coun- 
tries in the univerfe, but that there were marks ,of a 
general defolation in’all the places through which he 
pafled.. That he had rid forty miles together without, 
meeting a man fit to cary arms : that the reft of the 
people were in the utmoft mifery and ‘diftrefs / and 
therefore he could not apprehend what neceffity there 
was to conclude a peace fo precipitately with a prince 
whofe dominions were fo greatly exhaufted” of men, 
of money, and of provifions.” With regard to the 
queftion in debate he faid, -* That he firmly believed 
the fucceffion of the ‘Wluftrious houfe of Hanover to 
be in danger from the, prefent minifters, whom he 
durft charge with mal-adminiftration -both within 
doors and. without: that he knew, and offered to 
prove, that the lord-treafurér had yearly remitted four 
thoufand pounds to the highland clans in Scotland, 
who were known.to be entirely devoted to the’ pre- 
‘tender,-in order to keep them under difcipline, and 
ready for any attempt; that, on the other hand, the 
‘new-modelling of the. army, by difbanding fome re- 
‘eiments.out of their, turn, and by removing trom their 


employments a vaft number of officers merely, on } 


account of their known affection for the houle of 


Hanover, were clear_indications of the defigns in | 


hand: that it was a difgrace’to the nation to fee men, 


who had never looked an.enemy. in the face, advanced 


tothe pofts of feveral brave officers, who, after they 


‘had often expofed their lives for their.couhtry, were. 


how ftarving in prifon for want of their pay.” The 


Jord-treafurer now rofé,and laying his hand upon his | 
breaft, faid, “¢ Ihave, on fo, many ,occafions, given | 
fuch fignal proofs of my. affection to, the proteftant 


fucceffion, that, am fure no member of that auguft 


affembly could call it in queftion. At the-fame time | 


I own I have remitted to Scotland, fortwo or three 


years paft, three thoufand eight. hundred pounds to | 
the highland clans ; but I hope the houfe will give | 
me an opportunity of clearing my condutt , with. re- | 
Bie to that point. . As for the reformed officers, I 


ave given orders they hall ’be paid direatly.” 

“After feveral other {peeches the queftion was put 
‘and carried in the negative by twelve voices only. 
But though the proteftant religion was thus voted not 
to be in danger, lord Hallifax, im order to put their 
profeffions of affection for the houle of, Hanover to 
‘the teft, moved, ‘* That ‘an addrefs be prefented to 


Es, I ig 18 fe Regie Tl £ouths f 
‘the queen, ‘that the would renew her inftances for the | 


fpeedy removing the pretender out of Lorrain ; and 
that fhe would, in conjunttion with the’ ftates-gene- 


/Yal, enter into the guaranty of the proteftant fuccef-. 
‘fion in. the houfé of Hanover; and alfo with fuch 
| Other princes as the fhould think proper.” He was 
| feconded by the earl of Wharton, who moved like- 
| wife, thatin. the addrefs, “Her majelty. rhight be 
€ tran! | defired to ifue a proclamation, promifing a reward 
tto the ceffation | | 


toany perfon who fhould bring the pretender dead oF: 
alive :” this motion was feconded by the duke of 


Bolton, who alfo moved, thatthe reward might. be 


& 


houfe fhould adjourn. _ But, the other fide calling for 


»,. When the addrefs againft,the pretender was report- 


ed by the committee appointed to draw. ic up, the lord, 


North and Grey made a long fpeech, “ Wherein he 
endeavoured to,fhew the barbarity of fetting a reward 
upon any man’s head; which, he faid) was Aothing 
lefs.than giving encouragement to murder. and’ affal- 
fination ; and how repuenant fuch a practice was. to 
the laws of chriftianity, the law of nature, and the 
laws of all civilized nations.” ; He reprefented in 
particular, ‘¢ How inconfiftent fuch a proceeding was 
with the honour and dignity of fo atgult an aflembly 


| in a nation and government, famed ;for lenity and 


clemency.’ He concluded with ‘faying; ““No man 
either had more refpect for the illuftrious Houfe of 
Hanover, or would do more to fecure them than 
himfelfs, but that they muft excufe him, if he would 
Nnotincur perdition for them.’ He was fUpported by 
lord Trevor, who faid; * What that noble.peér, had 
{poke was fufficient to fhew, how inconfifttent fuch a 


raceeding was with chriftianity; and the civil law ; 


| and therefore he would confine himfelf to the laws 


of England; and, if he. knew, or, undetftood = any 
thing of thefe, hé was confident they were no lefs op- 
pofite to fuch. proceedings, than the civil law. _ He 
knew he did not fpeak. there as. a lawyer of ‘judge, 
but as a peer: but he was fo fully fatisfied ‘of our 
law difcountenancing® all fuch “proceedings, that if 
ever fuch a cafe fhould come before. him:s a-judge, 
he ‘fhould think himfelf bound in juftice, honour, 
and,confcienge, to condemn fiich an ‘aétion . as“ mur- 
der ; and therefore he hoped the fupreme, court of 
judicaturein England, and the moft auguft tribunal 
in the univerfe,, would not make a precedent’ for en- 
Couraging, affaflination ;” and therefore, hé moved, 
*« that the reward, fhould .be for apprehending and 
bringing the pretender to juftice; in cafe he fhould 
land, or attempt to land, either, in Great Britain: or 
Ireland: and that her majefty thould iffue her‘royal 
proclamation, whenever in, her great wiftom the 
fhouldjtidge it neceflary.” ‘To this it was anfwered, 
“ That however contrary fuich,a proceeding-might be 
to the precepts of chriftianity, it was warranted by the 
practice of the old Romans, of the moit civilized 
Nations in Rurope, and of our own nation" in _parti- 
cular, For without recurring to-remoter inftances, 
we have the example of king Jamés II: who fet a 
‘4 price on thehead of his own nephew, the duke of 
‘Monmouth.”, But thefe’ reafonings were not well 
‘fupported, and the motion was agreed to by a ma- 
jority of ten voices; When thé addrefs was prefented 
to the queen, fhe returned the following an{wer : 
** My lords; sah ie Sha pee 

__. It would be a real ftrengthening to. the fuccef 
‘fion of the houfe of Hanover, as well as a fuppore 
to my government, that an end were put to thefe 
groundlefs fears and jealotifies; which. have been fo 
induftrioufly promoted. ais 
.. I donot, at this time, fee any occafion for fuch 
‘a proclamation, Whenever I judge it to be néce/- 
fary; I fhall giye my orders for having one iffued, 
'_ 4 As for the other particulars in this addrefs, I will 


give propef directions therein.”’ 


., This anfwer revived the hopes’ of the ptetender’s 
friends, who, before the Jate warm. fpeeches were 
te AR Sat REAL FT | made 
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“made ‘againft him ifthe upper hotife, were’ fo elated, 
“hat ait agent from’King’ James’ queen, hid arcempted 
‘Yo'file‘a bill in chancery, wherein’ he’ dentanded, in, 
Her name, the fum of fix hundted and fifty choufand 
pounds year, fince the deart of James Tl. But the 
acent having in the bill giver her the'title of queen- 
mother, the officer refufed to file it ;, upon which the 
a changed the ticle, and prefented itin the name 
0 
Jaines IL king of England” Though no. notice 


was taken of this formal demand, ‘yet, purfuant to a |} 


formal agreement made in France’ by Jord Boling. 
broke, about fifty thoufand pounds wére remitted 
thither for her ufe. 4h th 
The very day the addrefs was preferited an incident 
happened, which threw the miniftry into the utmoft 
éonfufion. Moft of the whig lords had ‘held a. con- 
_ fultation at the houfe of lord Hallifax, to which baron 
Schutz, envoy from the elector of Hanover was ad- 
mitted. In this meeting it was “refolved, that the 
baron fhould take the firft opportunity of demanding 
a writ for the electoral prince to fit. in the houfe of 

~ peers, as duke of Cambridge. Accordingly Scutz 
made a vifit to the chancellor, and among other civi- 
lities acknowledged the affe@tion he had fhewn on 
feveral occafions to’ the houleé of Hanover. The 
chancellor told him, ** he was extremely fenfible of 
the honour he did him by his vifit and compliment ; 
and defired him to affure the elector of his entiré 
devotion to.his fervice ; hoping his highnefs gave no 
credit to the falfé reports that were induftrioufly 
{pread, in order to give him jealoufies of her majefty’s 
minifters.” The baron anfwered that-hé would not 
fail to difcharge fo 


tal prince, that his lordfhip would be pleafed to 
make out a writ for his fitting in the houfe “of peers 
as duke of Cambridge. Surprized at this unexpected 
demand, thé chancellor told the baron, ‘*’That though 
jt was unufual to make out writs for peers who ‘were 
not in the kingdom, yet he would immediately ‘apply 
to her majefty for direétions.* The baron anfwered, 
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“crown, maintains her prerdgative. ° 
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with it fome confequences, that will be dangerous to 


that fucceffion itfelf, which is not ‘fecufe any other 


way, than asthe ‘prince, who actually wears the 
*Theré “are here 


| ( fuch ate” our misfortunes) a eréat many ‘people, 
| that are feditioufly difpofed.” “So Ileave you to judge 
| what tumults they may be able'to raife, if they fhould 
| havea pretext to begin a Commotion.” 7 perfuade 


“<é'thé inoft. iuftriots’ princefs Maria, relict of | 


“mylelf, ‘therefore, you will ‘never confent, that thé 
leaft'thing thould be done, that may difturb. the repofe 


of me and my fubjeéts.” 
“ Open yourfelf to me with the fame freedom I do 


‘to you, and propofé whatever you think may contri- 


bute to the fecurity of the ‘fucceffion, Twill come 


| into it with zeal, provided it do’ not deroeate’ froni 


agteeable,a commiiffion ; but he | 
had a favour to afk of him, in thé name of the eleétos | 


“he did not doubt his lordfhip’s performing the du- } 


ties of his office. But, with regard to the objection of 
“the duke’s being out of the kingdom, ‘he could affure 
him his electoral highnefs propofed coming over very 
{peedily, and might perhaps be landed before the writ 
was made out.” 


‘did not refufe his demand, but thought proper to 
“acquaint thé queen of it, which he would do imme- 


diatély.” A council was dire@tly held in the queen’s — 


prefence, and after very }ong debatés it was refolved, 
that the chancellor fhould make out a‘ writ for the 
duke of Cambridge. The queen was, however, fo 
highly offended at the baron’s making ‘his application 
to the chancellor, before he had informed her of 
intentions, that fhe forbade him the court, 


But. though the writ was ordered to be made out. 
for thé duke of Cambridge, the miniftry was de- } 


_ The baton now took his leave, and | 
the chancellor defired him to remember, ‘© That, he | 


jis | 


eed 


termined he fhould hot vifit England; anda report + 


prevailing that the princefs Sophia intended to’ defire | 
the queen’s approbation for the duke of Cambridge’s | 


coming into England, her majefty, with the advice | 


of her cabinet council wrote that princefs the following 


letter : 
*¢ Madam, Sifter, Aunt. 


«Since the right of fucceftion to my kingdom has | 


‘been declaréd to belong to you and your family, there | 


have alway’s, been difaffected perfons, who, by par- 
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ticular views of their Own interéft, have entered Into. 
meafures to fix a prince of your blood in my domini-’ 


ons, even while Tam living. J never thought till | 
now, that this proje& would have gone fo far, as to | 


47) 


~T lately perceived, by public ramours, Which are |} 


have made the leaft impreffion on your mind. But, as |} 


induftiouily fpread, that your electoral highnefs is | 


come into- this fentiment, it is of importance, with 
“refpect to the fucceffion of your family, that I fhould 
ell you fuch a proceeding will infalibly draw along 


my dignity which I am refolved ‘to ‘maintain’ Iam 
with a gteat deal of affection, &c. 
| At the fame time her majefty wrote the following 
letter to the duke of Cambridge : 
* Coufin, ' 
‘© An accident which has happened in tmy lord Pa- 
et’s family, having hindered him from fetting 
forward fo {oon as he thought to have done, I’cannot 
defer any longer letting you know my thoughts with 
refpe& to the defign you have formed of coming into 
my kingdoms. As the opening of this matterought 
to have been firft to me ; fo I ‘expected you would 
not have given ear to it, without knowing my thoughts 
about it. However, this is what 1: owe'to my own 
dignity, the friendfhip I have for you, and the eleGo- 
ral houfé to which you belong ; ‘and the true’ defire 
I have, that it may fucceed to my kingdom: and 
this requires of me that ¥ fhould ‘tell you, that no- 
thing can be more dangerous to the tranquillity of my 
dominions, and the right of fuccefficn in your'line, 
and confequéntly more difagreeable to me, than fuch 
a proceeding at this juncture, 9 
; #1 Pasha ‘ ce Tain; Fata ie 


*“"Thefe letters greatly affected the princéfs Sophia, 
who was now in the eighty-fourth “year of her age, 
that the very day after the-had- received them, ‘the 
was feized with an apoplectic fit as fhe was’ walking 
in the gardens of Herenhaufen, and died in the arms 
of the electoral princefs, “before” phyficians “could 
comé to her. affiltance. ~ Shé was the’ fourth “and 
youngeft daughter of Frederick,’ king of Bohemia, 
and Elizabeth of England only daughter of James F. 
This princefs was of a ftrong ahd healthy conftitution, 


a 


and a perfect miltrefs of moft of the modern Tanguages 5 
| her genius was equally turhed for eonverfation “or 


bufinefs, and hence fhe became at oncé the ornament 


‘determined, if poffible, to defeat the proteftant’ fuc- 


have 


ne 
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_ havelsmoft-at heat, and thénefore hé orhoved-that, ié 


& 
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fhould be-readia tecondhetine 3’. Lord: Cowper replied, | 


oThat-no man was/morerexdy than himfelf to;,da 
every thing thac fhouldbappedé, necefiary, to acrain, the 
feeming intention of this; bill, the preventing, the 
growls of fehittn, andthe further {eeuring. the church 
of England. . But that the enacting part would. be, fo 
far from anfwering the-title: of at, that, in:his-opinion, 
ic would shave ‘@, quiteycontrary effect, and prove 
equally periicious to.church and ftatel,..Thatinttead 
of preventing fchifm, and enlarging the pale of the 
church, this bill tended to introduce ignorance, and 
its infeparable attendants, fuperftition and irreligion. 


, That in many country towns, reading, writing and 
. grammar {chools weré-chiefly Supported: by “the -dif=4P- 
Afenters ; not only for the in{truction and benefit of 


their own children, but likewife of thofe poor church- 
men; fo that the fupprefling thofe {chools, would, 
in fome places, fupprefs the reading of the» Holy 
Scriptures.” On the other hand he oblerved, ‘ that 
this bill ftruck at the ancient rights and prerogative 
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«Several other very remarkable{pecches were made.om 
this, remarkable.bill, jand.feveral, amendments were 
madetoit, which rendered ic very different from. what 


| i appearcd in its original ftate,,.. With, rhele amend, 


ments it was carried in.the houfe.of peers bya ma, 
jority of five-yoices; and, afterwaids received the roy- 


_al affent. 


 The-houfe feemed now deterntined, to, cénftire the 
conduct of lord Bolingbroke; bus the queen in order 


| to.preveng, the, confequences, that, might enfue, came 


of the hou of peers which, by the conftitution,-/ 


is the fupreme court of judicature, and the dernier 
refort in all caufes ; whereas, by this bill, the juftices 
of the peace were impowered to hear and finally de- 
termine the offences againft the fame. I would; my 
lords, added he, rather enlarge than abridge the 
power of juftices of the peace, were it only to en- 
courage gentlemen to take upon them an office fo 
troublefoine, and {6 unprofitable, wnlefs ‘it be, per. 
haps, inthe county of Middlefex. « But, at the fame 
time, my lords, I fhall never confent to give up the 
-birth-right and ancient privileges of this’ augutt af 


_ fembly} of which I havethe honour°to be a mem- 


ber,”? | 

"Phe earl of ‘WHarton attacked he fupporters ‘of 
the bill with the moft poignant irony. “* I am,” faid 
he, ‘agreeably furprized to fee fome men of pleafure 


become ona fudden- fo religious) as” to! fet wp? fer | 
‘patrons of the church: But “I ani -aftonifhed that. 
perfons who have been educated in diffenting acade-| 


mies; whom 'I could point out, and’ whofe tutors I 
could natne;’ {Houldappear the moft forward. in op- 
“preffing them. ’ This is furely' but an indifferent re- 
‘turn for the benefit thé ptiblic has'received from thofe 
{chools; whith have bred thofe great men, who -have 


‘made fo’ glorious ‘a “peace, and-tfeaties ‘that have 
executed themfelyes,’. T-can therefore fee no reafon | 
for fuppreffing thefe'academies, unlefs it'be from ‘an. 


_apprehenfion, that they’ may’ ftill ‘produce ‘oreater | 


geniufes; ‘that. may drown the merits and abilities of 
thefe great men., To be ferious, ‘my lords, it is’ no! 


lefs melancholy than'furprizing, that-at‘a time when | 


the court of France’ profecutes the deéfign they have 


long fince formed’ ‘to’ extirpate our’ holy’ religion; | 
when not only fecret practices are aifed to’ impofe a | 
popith pretender on thefe realms, but men are pub- | 


; choly and furprizing, that at this very time a~ bill 
Yhould be’ brought ins which muft tend to divide. 


the? proteftants ; and_confequently to™ weaken their | 
inteteft, and haften théeir'tuin. But the wonder will | 


ceafé when we confider,’ that nvadmen ‘were the. con- 


-triver$ and promoters -of ‘this bill”? ‘P4é' declaimed 


‘particularly againft the word fchifm, with which the 


is fomething ftrange that they fhould-eall fchifm: in 
England, what isthe eftablithed réligion in Scotland, 


olickly inlifted for ‘his fervice': itis; I fay, melan- | 


y 


, 
\ 


tothe houfe of Juords onthe, ninth of July, and puc 
an end to thé feffion with the following {peech, from 
the throne ; / 

“© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

*« The -progrefs-which has -been-made-in public 
bufinefs, and the feafon of the year; fender it both 
convenient and neceflary; that I fhould put an end 
to this feffion, 

) “-Gentlémen of fhe -houle of Commons, 

*¢ T return you my hearty thanks for all your good 
fervices to me and to your country; and particularly 


‘forthe fapplies you have given;me; as wellto. defray 


the expences of the current year; as towards the dif: 
ehargite~or the national debr. In our, prefent cir- 
cumftances it could not be expected, that a full pro- 
vifion fhould be made on both thefe heads. What 


‘you have granted fhallybe laid out with the beft huf- 


bandry, and to the gréateft advantaée, 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen; 

‘© T hope early in the winter to ‘nett you acdin, 
-and tofind you in fwchlaitempet! as is meceffary” for 
the teal improvement ofour commerce, and of all the 
other advaritases of peace.’ My ‘chief concern is to 
/preferve'to you, and to! your poltérity,sour holy re- 
lioion; and the liberty of my tubjects; and toiprocure 
the. prefént ‘and future!tranguillity of my kingdom. 
But I muft tell you plainly, that thefe:defirable.ends 
can nevet be attained; unlefs you bring the fame dif- 
op aa on. your parts 4 vnlefs all. protindlcts jea- 

oufies, which create and foment divifions among you 
be laid afide} and unlefS you fhew the fame regard 
for ‘my prerogative, and for the honour of my, go- 
verhment; as I have always exprefied forthe rights 
of my people.” 13 out Sao? 

This was the laft fpeech the queen ever imade to her 
parliament: her conftitution was now quite broken 
one fit of ficknefs fucceeded another 5; and: what com- 
pleted the ruin of her health, was the difcords that 
prevailed amone her minifters. .Whilethe  parlia- 
ment continued fittine,: they -maintaimed. forme ap- 
pearance at léaft of unity; the fear of an.attack from 
that ‘branch of the Jegiflature 5 but their feats being 


now over, they laid no reftraint upon. their paffions. 


Theit’ difputes became intolerable; they fo far 
forgot their duty to her majefty, and regardfor their 
country, that whenever Oxford and Bolingbroke met 
in council; they ftudied rather t> oppofe ‘each other, 
than’to'fettle or purfuesany regular plan ‘of govern: 
ment: “And’their jealoufies arrived at laft to {uch a 
fhameful height, that it is! believed a quarrel'that hap- 
pened between them in the queen’s prefence, haftened 
‘her death? ° Ir is certain that the feverett’ reproaches 
paffed between thefe minifters on the twenty-feventh 


| of July, when Oxford was deprived of the white 


“and therefore, if the'lords whto reprefented the nobi- | 


lity of that part.of Great Britain, were for this bill, | 


he hoped, that inorder to be evén with us, and con- 


_fiftent with thernfelves,. they would move for bring- 
“ing in another bill ‘to promote the'srowth of fehifm ]} 
_intheir own country. 


He added, “ That. both in 


_ the bill itfelf, and alfo in the fpeeches of thofe who 


others as we would be done unto.” 


had declared for, it, feveral laws were recited and | 
-alledged, but chere was a ‘law which had not yet been 


‘mentioned, itis the law of the gofpel, To do unto 


ry 


|| furvive it» 


itaff. He imputed his difgrace to Bolingbroke, lady 


frontifpiece of the bill was decorated, ‘and faid, “It || Mafham, and the chancellor, ‘and told them, in the 
( || queen’s prefence, “ That he had been wronged and 


abufed by'lies'and mifreprefentations; but he fhould 
be revenged;’ and leave fome people as’ dow as he 
found them:”  Thefe expoftulations could not fail of 
fhocking the queen, ‘whofe ill ftate of, health’ render: 
ed her incapable of fupporting fuch. unexpected 
ftrokes of fortine.’ She could not help reftecting 
that fhe mutt have been abufed iby fome, «if mot-by all 
her principal minifters ;"and_ fhe aétually “intimated 
to one of her phyficians, hat fhe fhould not. tong 
She was foon after feized witha lethatgi¢ diforder, 
and the next day was fttuck with an apoplexy.. She, 
et eat however, 
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however, tecovered, in‘ fome degree,” the ufeof “her 
fenfés, and during that interval, gave the white ftaff 
to the duke of Shrewfbury, bidding hint ufe-it for 
thé good of her people:** This’ was the laft aét of her 
government, dying ‘on ‘the’ firft of “Auguft, in 
the fiftieth yearof her age,* and the thifteenth of her 
reign. 5 ; 2. 

Few fovereigns evér'meritéd higher eulogiums than 
this prinéefs, ‘without either great talents‘or a culti- 
vated mind, and withour'fpirit’fufficient to give her 
an afcendant over her favourites: ‘ She fhone in ‘the 


es 
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) qualities»of the heart, afincere piety, a fteady virtue; 


a tender affection for her fubjects, an invariable affa- 
bility} as-iwell insgovernment as in civil life... From 
thefe qualities which willrender her name refpectable, 
fhe was'called ‘The: good queen Anne ;”. a title 
more glorious than: all thervictories thar adorned, her 
FPA. OOW. Teg Qqisiehoad) wads 4 

Queen’ Anne had fix children; :but-none furvived 
her. 
twelfth*year; all the reft died:very young, 


st B98 Bho: | 


ea 


From the’ Acceffion of  Georgecd to the ‘Conclufion of the Peace of Aix-la- 


neh ¢ sd: ae-napelle; 


RTA, lingbroke was. left without | power, 
and confequently incapable of executing the defigns | 
he had formed. His genius, more brilliant than folid, | 
was not.calculated for the government of.a nation. 


. The Jacobites had: flattered themfelves that hereditary | 


eright would prevail in favour of the pretender, over. 
-the motives which had excluded that family from the 
-crown of England. They were:deceived,-and. George 
I. was proclaimed’ without oppofition, . The _ protef- 
tant fucceffion had been too‘firmly eftablifhed by aéts | 
of parliament.to be fhaken!by the attempts ofa few : 
eperions,:who were no friends|,to.the | peace. of, their 
country. “ ‘sigosq vin iO | 
» George I:-was in the 'fifty-fifth year of, his” age, | 
wheir queen Anne funk anto,the-graves - Ee, cwas-en- | 
-dowed by nature with an extenfive, genius,) which had\ 
been cultivated: by an ,excellent education}; which, | 
together with this €xperience,;-rendered him | perfectly 
capable ‘of fupporting the -weight : of .a;.crewn, to 


which he was.now called by the voice of | the people. | 
He had Jong been known, ‘to the’ Englith, having | 


commanded: body. of troops;in the allied. army, | 


where his valour and conduct had gained him univer- | 


faltfteentasgs: bac .visisad 14 a2 vin tied: tontot | 

The king was proclaimed; on the firt of Auguft, | 
at the ufual places, and with|the ufual ceremonies, in | 
the cities ‘of sLondon. and.) Weftminfter, .-Fhe.f{treets 


were crowded with multitudes of ,people’;..for having | 
been born-and educated jin! the ‘bofom: of the “protef- | 
tant church, all who wifhed; well to: the eftablithed | 
religion in England, had fixed their hopes on, him for || 


the prefervation of their confticution both in church || fettlement of ,the crown . in, theshoufe of Hanover,” 


andvftate: to | zew | 7 awlis 

The fame. ceremonies; was -performed: inj all the’ 
cities and towns in England,,without the leaft dif 
turbanceiany where except at, Oxford, where aperfon, | 


in the habit dof a. ftudent; brought .a.letter to. the | 
mayor, requiring him to,proclaim the pretender. The | 


mayor communicated thelegter to the vice-chancellor, | 


fecretary Bromley, -reprefencative for’ the univerfity | 
of Oxford, '! who returned -chem Jetters; of thanks. | 


In thercamean «time, the vice-chancellor. offered a | 


teward)of -avhundred pounds, for difeovering the | 
muttiopon blivodt rll ssdz_censisiivie tod 

All poffible precautions had been ‘taken: by the 
lords. of} the:regehcy, to ‘guard. againft a furprize. | 
Phey difpatehed duch officers of the, army as they 
knew they could truft to their refpedtive pofts ; gave 


R 


4D HE death ofttheiqueen difcoricerted | 
a ve all. the {chémes of ;the tories. Bo-. 
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orders to reinforce the garrifon at ;Portfmouth,, and 
fent veffels out to view the harbours of France and 
-difcoyer whether any, preparations" were making for 
an invafion of this kingdom. They chofe.-Mr. 
_Jofeph, Addifon for their ,fecretary, and ordered. all 
letters and difpatches direéted to the fecretary of {tate 
ito be fent toyhhim, ; This was. a, mortifying ,circum- 
ftance to lord Bolingbroke, who. was now obliged to 
ftand at the doorof the council.chamber, with his 
bag. and papers, and, to. receive orders from. thofe, 
whom, but afew days before, ;he expected. to, .com- 
mand. is.64)/} ; 


| Both houfes.of parliament met at Weftminfter. on 


the very day the queen died, -and a fpeech was. made 
|| by the chancellor in the name .of the lords-juftices, 


-fuitable to. the, occafion of, their, meeting... Both 
houfes voted addreffes of condolance ,and_,,congratu- 
ation to the:king.; The,,commons, actually «made 
good,all funds which had been granted by parliament, 
for the, fecurity, of any money-that, had or fhould. be 


advanced for the public fervice., ,Thete,addreffles be- - 


‘ing tranfmitted to the king, his, majefty. returned very 
affetiqnate-anlwers. eno} ed oT paca taoye Stoet 
oo. Iberville, the, French »minifter, shaving for 
fome time behayed in a very,haughty;manner,..was, 
onthe queen’s death, ,fo -apprehenfive. of .being in- 
fulted by the people, that he.fenta letter to, the duke 
of Ormond,..defiring his prowetvion ~The duke laid 
the letter before the lord-juftices,;who. ordered a party 
of ; the trained-bands’ to. guard -his houfe. ;, He: had 
already affured jthe, regency, . “, That his; matter 
would:inviolabiy maintain the treaty . of peace, con- 
cluded, at Utrecht, particularly with regard to the 


And the earl of Peterborough, ,who arrived in Lon- 
don from France on the feventh of Auguft, informe 


|| the regency, .that the French king had given him the 


fame affurances,,;, Some days after Iberville received 
a letter from the marquis de Torcy, approving of his 
conduct, and.another from his:mafter Lewis XIV. to 


et ! i]. the: Britifh regency, containing the, fame declaration. 
and both of:them tranfmitted. copies of it. to, Mr. | 


That monarch., alfo.declared,.*¢That having been 
informed of fome reports, which: hinted Hig vid 
defigned to make fome alierations in the, late treaty, 
che thought proper to declare, she had already done 


‘tothe earl of Peterboraugh,. that thefe reports were 


altogether .falfe, and groundlefs; that the king, of 
Spain having fent the, cardinal del Guidice as ambaf- 
fader to France, which might create fome fu{picions, 
his moft chriftian majefty, had defired. the king his 


| grandfon, to recal him: and that the elector of 


Brunfwick 


The duke of Gloucefter, only. reached his 
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Brunfwick having, fome time before the death of the 


queen, fignified that whenever his acceffion to. the 
crown of Great Britain fhould take place; he would 
cultivate an acquaintance with France, his moft 
chriftian majefty, on his part, affured the lords-juf- 
tices, that he would do all that lay in his power to 
maintain a good intelligence aid amity between tke 
two crowns.” 

But fenfible how little dependence could be placed 
on the French king’s affurances, they exerted all their 
power to put the nation in a pofture of defence, as 
the only way of rendering any defiens againft the 
peace of the realm abortive. While they were thus 
nobly employed, Mr. Murray arrived with exprefles 
from Hanover, informing the regency that his ma- 
jefty had deferred his departure for fome days, and 
ordered the lords-juftices to remove lord Bolingbroke 
from his office of fecretary of ftate. This was ac- 
cordingly done on the thirty-firft of Auguft, and 
not without particular marks of difpleafure; for the 
feals were not only taken from him, but the doors of 
his office were locked and fealed. 

The fudden death of the queen confounded the 
court of France; they found it was impoffible for 
them to oppofe the proteftant fucceffion to the crown, 
and therefore they acknowledged George, eleftor of 
Hanover, king of Great Britain. The pretender, 
who had been flattered with the hopes of affuming 
the Englifh throne, both by the minifters of France 
and England, no fooner heard that the queen was 
either dead, or paft all hopes of recovery, than he 
pofted immediately to Verfailles; but before he 
reached the palace, he was met by the marquis de 
Torcy, who told him, ‘ That his moft chriftian ma- 
jefty was furprized at his being returned into his do- 
minions, knowing the engagements he was under, 
with regard to the fucceffion of the crown of Great 
Britain in the houfe of Hanover ; and therefore. de- 
fired him to quit his territories immediately.” A fton- 
ifhed at this unexpected reception, the pretender made 
a melancholy vifit to the queen-dowager of. England, 


who refided at Chaillot, and returned to the court of 


Lorrain at Luneville. 


The king landed at Greenwich on the fixteenth of 


September about fix in the evening, where he was 


received by the duke of Northumberland, captain of 
the life-guard, and the lord-chancellor at the head of 


the lords of the regency. His majefty chofe to walk 
to his houfe in the park, accompanied by moft of the 
nobility, and great numbers of the principal gentry, 
through an infinite croud of perfons of all condi- 
tions. The parliament had already granted him the 
fame revenue enjoyed by the late queen. And in- 
ftead of five thoufand pounds promifed in the late 
reign, one hundred thoufand were now offered to any 
one who fhould take the pretender in cafe he attempt- 
ed aninvafion. 

The duke of Marlborough was diftinguifhed among 
the croud of courtiers; for king George was both a 


politician and a foldier; and his maxim was, ‘‘ Never | 


to abandon his friends, to do juftice to all, and to 
fear nobody.” The king made his public entry on 
the twentieth of September, with great pomp and 
magnificence. Above two hundred coaches belong- 
ing to the nobility and gentry, all drawn by fix horfes, 
preceded the king’s, He was met at St. Margaret’s- 


hill in Southwark, by the lord-mayor, aldermen, | 


recorder, fheriffs and officers of the city of London, 
in whofe name Sir Peter King, the recorder, made a 
congratulatory ‘fpeech. The lord-mayor delivered 
the {word to the king, who returned it, and he bore 
it in the proceffion. 

Theanimofity which fubfifted between the two par- 
ties, was at this time higher thanever. The whigs, 
who had been in difgrace during the four laft years 
of the queen’s reign, were filled with refentment at 
the ufuage they had received from the tories, and 


hoped to have full fatisfaction under a reign, the. 


commencement of which they confidered 2s the end 
of their humiliation, The tories were apprehenfive 
56 
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of a fall, and this had eigaoéd feveral of their leaders 
in practices not only dangerous; but dire&ly oppofite 
to the meafures for maintaining thé proteflanc fuccef= 
fion. The king; highly efteemed for his prudence; 
feemed capable of diftinguifhing the heats of faction, 
of at leaft of turning them to the publie good. Pof- 
fibly he might have fuicceéded had he maintained an 
equal balance between the two parties, and endea- 
voured to unite them by a. proper conduct and ad- 
drefs ; but whether he thought it impoffible to recon- 
cile the turbulent paflions of thé two parties, or 
whether the prejudice he had Conceived. againft the 
tories carried him beyond proper bounds, he gave all 


his Confidence to their adverlaties, who were more 


| devoted to the new government. 


This tended only to widen the breach, and increafe 


the number of enemies to the principles of the revo- 
lution, 
the abdicated family, but alfo great numbers of thofe 
who profeffed the tenets of the church of England ; 


Not only the papifts efpoufed the intereft of 


and it was feared they would join with the catholics, 
to dethrone a pririce whom they confidered as a. fo- 
reigner, Neither the famous diftin@ion between a 
king de jure and a king de facto, nor the doétrine of. 
pailive obedience, was yet forgot ; and hence feéveral 
tefufed to take the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion. 

The changes that erifued were a farther proof that 
the tories, were to expect no favour from the new 
king. Bolingbroke had been difmifled before his 
arrival, and lord Townfend appointed fecretary of 
ftate in his room. The command of the army was 
taken from the duke of Ormond, and. reéftored td 
the duke of Marlborough. The lord Cowper was 
made lord-chancellor; the earl of Wharton, lord 
privy-feal; and the earl of Sunderland, lord-lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. The duke of Devonfhire was ap- 
pointed fteward of the houfhold, inthe room of eark 
Paulet ; and Mr. James Stanhope, fecretary of ftateé 
in the room of Mr. Bromley. The duke of Someriet 
was made mafter of the horfe, the duke of St, Albans 
captain of the band of penfioners, and the duke of 
Argyle commander in chief of the forces in Scotland. 
Mr, Willian) Pulteney was madé fecretary at war, 
and Mr. Robert Walpole receiver and paymafter- 
general of all the forces in Great Britain, and pay- 
matter to Chelfea hofpital. This revolution extended 
to other public employments, and the whigs triumph- 
ed with as high a hand on this occafion; as they had 
before been humbled and difgraced. Such begin- 
nings could not fail of inflaming the animofity of 
parties, and cherifhing the fpirit of contention. 

The great art of gaining the hearts of the people 
confifts not.of obtaining the attachment of afew at 
the expence of others. George fhewed more wifdom 
in declaring, ‘‘ that he was refolved to mvaintain the 
churches of England and Scotland as by law efta- 
blifhed ; that he hoped to fucceed without infringing 
that toleration granted to the proteftant non-conform- 
ifts, a toleration fo advantageous to commerce and 
the public welfare; and that he would be particu- 
larly careful to fecure property, that precious right 


of the fubjet, which effentially conftitutes the hap- 


pinefs of the nation.” ; 
The king was crowned at Weftminfter on the 


} fifteenth of October, with great magnificence. There 


was never fo great an appearance of lords {piritual 
and temporal, as on this occafion, no lefs than feven- 
teen archbifhops and bifhops, though two fees were 
vacant; allthe dukes in and about London, except 
the duke of Buckingham, feventy earls and vifcounts, 
and among them the earl of Oxford and. vifcount 
Bolingbroke, and as many barons. The demonftra- 
tions of joy throughout the kingdom feemed to be 
general on this happy event, fome few places ex- 
cepted, where the populace fhewed their hatred ta 
the proteftant fucceffion by riots and outrages, 

One of the principal articles of the treaty of 


Utrecht prefcribed to Lewis XIV. was the demolition 
of Dunkirk, a port which had coft immentfe fums, and 


7B was 


664 A.D. 4715. 
wag become an object of jealoufy and terror to the 
Englifh, On executing the treaty, the canal of Mar- 
dyke was widened, and made a port almott equal ‘to 
that of Dunkirk. Lord Stair, the Englifh ambafla- 
dor, complained of this in very ftrong terms. It is 
faid the anfwer made by Lewis was, ‘* I have always 
been mafter at home, fometimes abroad; do not make 
me remember it.” Voltaire affures us that this anfwer, 
which he thinks an improper one, did not come out 
of the mouth of Lewis... But whether this was really 
the cafe of not, his pride was certainly capable of 
uttering it. ‘Times were now altered; and the Eng- 
lith obtained fatisfation: the works of Mardyke 
were fufpended and afterwards demolifhed under the 
repelcy: i me 4a é vt 
_ The fpirit of mutiny ftill prevailed in the nation. 
The complaints of the vanquifhed party echoed from 
every quarter, and in almoft every town. The tories 
did not fail to call in the intereft of the church as a 
fanétion to their own. ‘ Down with the whigs! 
Sacheverel for ever !” ‘was the cry. The pretender; 
who went by the title of the chevalier de St. George, 
attempted to avail himfelf of this juncture, by pub- 
lifhing a manifefto, wherein he complained that a 
foreign pritiee had been proclaimed contrary to the 
fundamental and inconteftable law of hereditary right ; 
obferving that no aét of parliament could fet afide 
that law, and that his fubjeét-, by violating it 
were no lefs injurious to themfelvyes than to 
him. 
A.D. 1718. Itis natural to fuppofe that the king 
would be very defirous of having the advice of his 
arliament. A proclamation was accordingly pub- 
Fithed for diffolving the old and calling a new parlia- 
ment. ‘This proclamation was filled with complaints 
againit thofe who had fhewed themfelves difaffected 
to the eftablifhed government. It was added, ‘ that 
his majefty hoped fuch perfons only would be elééted 
as were capable of putting anend tothe prefent dif- 
orders, and that particular attention would be paid 
tofuch as had fupported the protettant fucceffion 
when in danger.” Nothing could be more clearly 
pointed out to the whigs, nor mark more ftrongly on 
which fide he wifhed the votes to fall. A very ftrong 
éppolition was, however, made by the tory party ; 
but the influence of the court, and the fpirit of liberty 
among the people, produced the defired effect: a 
large majority were on the fide of the revolution. 
The new parliament met on the feventeenth of March, 
and the commons having ele¢ted Mr. Spencer Comp- 
ton for their fpeaker, the feffion was opened on the 
twenty-firft, by the following fpeech from the 
throne: 
«¢ My lords and gentlemen, 


«This being the firft opportunity, Ihave had of | 


meeting my people in parliament, fince it pleafed 
God to call me to the throne of my anceftors, I 


loving fubjects for that zeal and firmnefs, which hath 
been fhewn in defence of the proteftant fucceffion, 
acainft all the. open and fecret practices that have been 


tion J have to thofe, who have diftinguifhed themfelves 
upon this océafion. . 

<* Tt were to be wifhed that the unparelleled fuc- 
éeffes of a war, which was fo wifely and chearfully 
fupported by this nation, in order to procure a good 
peace, had been attended with a fuitable conclufion ; 
but it is with concern I muft tell you, that fome con- 


and trade of Great Britain, are not yet duly executed, 
cand the performance of the whole may be looked 
upon as precarious until we have formed. defenfive 
alliances, to guaranty the prefent treaty. 

« The pretender, who ftill refides in Lorrain 
threatens. to difturb us, and boafts of the affiftance 
which he ftill expects here, to repair his former dif- 
appointments. 

‘* A great part of our trade is rendered impratti. 
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cable.. This, if not retrieved, muft deftray our manu- 
faétures, and ruin our navigation. 


‘© The public debts are very great, and furprizinely 


| increafed, ever fince the fatal ceflation of arms. My 


firft caré.was to prevent a farther increafe of thofe. 
debts, by paying off forthwith a great number of 
fhips, which had been kept in pay, when there was 
1% occafion for continuing fuch an expence. 
“ Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

‘“* J rely upon you for fuch fupplies as the prefent 
circumftances of our affairs require for this year’s 
fervice, and for the tila of the public faith. The 


proper eftimates fhall be laid before you, that you 


| may confider of them, and what you fhall judge 


neceflary for your fafety, 1 fhall think fufficient for 
mine, 

*¢ J doubt fot but you will concur with me in opi- 
mon, that nothing can contribute more to. the fupport 
of the credit of the nation, than a fpirit obfervance 
of all parliamentary engagements. 

“* The branches of the revenue, formerly granted 
for the fupport of the ¢ivil government, are fo far 
encumbered and alienated, that the produce of the 
funds which remain and have been granted to me, 
will fall greatly fhort of what was at firft defiened 
for maintaining the honour and dignity of the crown. 
And fince it is my happinefs; as 1 am confident you 
think it yours, to fee a prince of Wales, who may, 
in due time fucceed me on the throne, andto fee him 
bleffed with many children, the beft and moft valuable 
pledges of our care and-concern for your «pofterity, 
this muft oecafion an expence, to which the nation 
has not for many years been accuftomed, but, fuch as 
furely no man will grudge, and therefore I do not 
doubt but you will think of it with that affection’ 
which Ihave reafon to hope from you. 

*¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

“<The eyes of all Europe are upon you, waiting 
the iffue of this firft feffion. Let no unhappy divifions 
of parties here at home divert you from purfuing the 
common intereft of your country. Let no wicked 
infinuatiohs difquiet the minds of my fubjeéts. The 
eftablifhed conftitution in chutch and ftate fhall be the 
rule of my government. The happinefs, eafe and 
profperity of my people fhall be the chief care of my 
life. Thofe who affift me in carrying on thefe meafures 
1 fhall always efteem my beft. friends; and I doubt 
not but I fhall be able, with your affiftance, to dif- 
appoint the defigns of thofe who would deprive me 
of that bleffing which I moft value, the affection of - 
my people.” 

The addreffes of both houfes were agreeable to the 
king’s fpeech. The concluding claufe by which they 
declared “ they would take fuch meafures .as would 
preferve the public credit, reftore our trade, extinguifh 


| the very hopes of the pretender, and recover the re- 
. }, putation of the kingdom in-foreign parts ; the lofs 
moft gladly make ufe of it, to thank my faithful and |} 


of which they hoped to convince the world by their 


} actions, is by no means to be imputed to the nation 
| in general,” gave oceafion to a very warm debate. 
| The tories alledged. “* that it was injurous to the late 
uled to defeat it; and I fhall never forget the obliga- |f queen’s memory, and clafhed with that part ‘of his 
} majefty’s fpeech, which recommended to both houfes, 
| the avoiding the unhappy divifions of parties, and 
} that it was unjuft to condemn perfons without hearing 
|) them.” Lord Bolingbroke ,in particular, was very 
) warm on this fubject, and moved, that part of the claufe 
| might be omitted, . But it was carried againft, him, 
|, and the addrefs was prefented in its original, 

ditions, even of this peace, effential to the fecurity |} . 


But though lord Bolingbroke fpoke with great 


|} boldnefs in parliament, and appeared every. where in 
|, public with great boldnefs, yet he did not think ‘pro- 
| per to fubmit his conduct to a fair trial. Hedeparted 
| privately from London, and difguifed as a fervant to - 
| la Vigne; he paffed over to the continent, and landed 
) at Calais on the thirtieth, of March. . 


Some of the members had the boldnefs to propofe 


/ an examination of the royal, proclamation... Sir Wil- 
| ham Windham declared it was indefenfible, unpre- 


‘cedented 


ftitution of parliament. The houle was immediately 


ina flame, and the cry, ‘* To the tower! to the tower!”?, 


refounded from every corner. He was ordered to with- 
draw,. and one hundred and twenty miembers accom- 
panied him. The reft agreed that he fhould be repri- 
manded by the fpeaker, which was done accordingly. 

The whigs now determined to enquire into the 
late negotiations, and afecret committee was appointed 
for that purpofe. The famous Sir Robert Walpole 
was appointed chairman; who, after delivering the 
report, impeached lord Bolingbroke of high-treafon, 
as the author of a particular treaty concluded with 


Lewis XIV. Lord Coningfby imimediately rofe;’ 


and faid, ‘* The worthy chairman has impeached the 
hands I impeach the head: he has impeached the 
clerk; I the judge: he the fcholar; I the matter. 


I impeach Robert Harley, earl of Oxford; of high- | 


treaion, and other crimes and mifdemeanors. Mr, 
Harley, the earl of Oxford’s brother; fpoke in his 
defence. He alledged, “‘ that the minifter had done 
nothing but by the immediate order of the queen, 
that the peace of Utrecht was an advantageous peace, 
and, as fuch, it had been approved by two parlia- 
ments,” 

On the twehty-firft of June; Mr. fecretary Stan- 
hopegpeached James duke of Ormond of high- 
treafon, and other high crimes and mifdemeanors. 
The duke, was defended by feveral members. Sr 
Jofeph Jekyll in particular faid, “* That if there was 
room for mercy, he hoped it would be fhewn to that 
noble, generous, and courageous peer, who had, in a 
courfe of many years, exerted thofe great accomplifh- 
ments for the good and honour of his country : that 
as the ftatute of Edward III. on which the charge of 
high-treafon againft him was founded, had beer miti- 
gated by fubfequent acts, the houfe ought not, in his 


opinion, to take advantage of that act again{ft the | 


duke, but only to impeach him of high crimes and 
mifdemeanors. This occafioned a long and warm 
debate; but the queftion being put, it was carried 
for his impeachment. The duke perceiving he was 
already pre-judged by his enemies, who were deter- 
mined to carry on the impeachment with the whcle 


force of their party, confulted his own fafety, by | 


withdrawing himfelf from the kingdom. 
The articles being agreed to by the commons, lord 


Coningfby, attended by moft of the members who | 
had voted for the impeachment, went up to the lords, | 


and, at the bar of the houfe, impeached Robert earl 


time, that he might be fequettered from parliament, 
and committed to fafe cuftody. The ear}, after pro- 


of ftate, who only executed the orders of their fove- 


ber of that houle might one day be expofed to the 
fame misfortunes. He added, ‘*My lords, I am 


royal miftrefs. 
judged by the juftice, honour and virtue of my peers, 
I thall acquiefce, and retire with great content: 
and, my lords, God’s will be done.” pai 
He was fuffered to return to his own houfe, in 
cuftody of the black rod, in confequence of his be- 
ing ill of the gravel. The next day he was brought 


to the bar of the houfe, where he received a copy of | 


the articles, and was allowed a month to prepare his 
anfwer. But he was ordered immediately to the 
Tower, notwithftanding his bad ftate of health. The 


populace followed him in crowds, inveighing againft 


his perfecutors: 

’ Thefe rigorous proceedings increafed the popular 
ferments. 
~ fore been filled with tumults. The populace, on the 
king’s birth-day, burnt Wilham in effigy, and in- 
fulted the courtiers. The jacobites were in motion 
in every part of the kingdom; and his majefty in- 
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cedented, and of dangerous confequence to the con: 1 


| covered and rendered abortive in England. 
neion, were refponfible for their conduét, every mem- | 


London and Weftminfter had a little be- | 
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formed the parliament} that the nation was threatened: 


with an invafion: ©The habeas corpus act was imme- 
diately fufpended, and orders were iffued'to arreft all 
fufpected perfons. A reward of one hundred thou- 
fand pounds. was offered to any perfon who fhould 
take the pretender, dead or alive) Troops were 
raifed, a fleet was equipped; and every neceffary pre- 
paration made for rendeting the attempt’ abortive. 


| The alarm was riot without foundatioh: . THe tories 


had held'a correfpondence abroad; and the pretender 
relied on the promifes of Liewis XIV. but that prince 
dying on the firft of September, the face of affairs 
in that kingdom was totally changed! The regency 
devolved to the duke of Orleans; who had neither 
the power nor inclination‘to facrifice the treaftires of 
the ftate he governed to fapport the intereft of a 
wretched exile, who had very {mall hopes of obtain- 
ing the crown he claimed as his birth-right. 

The jacobites had; however, proceeded too far, to 
think of retreating; and thé earl of Mar ereéted the 
pretender’s ftandard on Brae-Mar on the twenty-fifth 
of September. He afterwards caufed him to be pro- 
claimed at Caftletown; Perth; Aberdeen: Dundee; 
and feveral other places. Several fufpected perfons 
were feized; and committed to the cattle of Edin- 
burgh. Two veffels found means to elude the vict- 
lance of the Englifh fleet, and landed feveral officers; 
together with a confiderable quantity of arms and 
ammunition; in Scotland. This was; however; the 
only affiftance the pretender received from France: 
The regent found it his inteteft to cultivate a friend. 
fhip with the Englifh miniftry; The’ rebels now 
publifhed a manifefto, in which they gave their rea- 
fons for taking up arms; enumerated the grievances 


| of the nation; and promifed to redrefg them. 


About the fame time, a confpiracy was formed at 
Edinburgh for furprifing the caftle, on the eighth of 
September, between eleven and twelve at night; but. 
the defign was rendered abortive by the caré and vigi- 
lance of Sir Adam Cockburn. 

The duke of Argyle being appointed commander 


| in chief of the forces in Scotland, fet out, on the 


ninth of September, for that kingdom; ‘and about 
the fame time the earl of Sutherland offered his fer- 
vice to go and raife the highland ¢lans in ‘the mott 


| northern counties of Scotlaid, which was: readily 


accepted, and the Queenborouch man of war was 
appointed to carry him thither. Several other Scot- 
tifh peers, particularly the duke of Roxburgh, the 


| marquifles of Anandale and Tweedale, the carls of 
of Oxford of high-treafon, demanding, at the fame { 


Selkirk and Loudon, Rofs, Haddington, Forfar, &c: 


| readily embraced this opportunity of fhewing their 
| loyalty to their king, and zeal for their country. 
tefting his innocence, and obferving, that if minifters | 


About this tume a dangerous confptraty was dif- 
On the 
fecond of September, lieutenant-colonel Paul, who: 
had a company in the firft regiment of foot-guards, 


| was fecured, ‘and the next day fent prifoner to the 
about to take my leave of your lordfhips and this | 
honourable houfe, perkaps for ever. I fhall lay down | 
my life with pleafure, in a caufe favoured by my-dear 

When ‘I confider that I am to be | 


Gatehoufe. He’ was chatged with enlifting men for 
the pretendey’s fervice, and other treafonable prac- 
tices. The titular duke of Powis, a Roman catholic, 
was committed to the Tower for high-treafon; and 
the lords Landfdown and ‘Duplin were alfo taken 
into cuftedy, and a warrant iffued for apprehending 


| the earl of Jerfey. At the fame time, Mr. fecretary 


Stanhope acquainted the commons, “ that he was 


| commanded: by the king to communicate to them, 


that his majefty, having juft caufe to fufpeé that Sir 
William Windham, Sir John’ Packineton, Mr. Ed- 
ward Hervey, fen. of Combe; Mr. Thomas Fofter, 
jun. Mr. John Anftis, and Mr. Corbet Kynafton, 
were engaged in a defign to fupport the intended in- 
vafion of this kingdom, had given orders for appre- 
hending them, and defited the confent of the houfe, 
to his caufing them to be committed and detained, if 
he fhould judge it neceffary.” This was unanimoufly 
agreed to and an addrefs. prefented to his majefty for 

that purpofe, ' 
The confent of the houfe being thus obtained, war- 
rants were immediately iffted for apprehending the 
ix 
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fix members, two of whom, Hervey. and Anttis; hap-.. 


pened to be:then in town,» were immediately , fecured. 
Mr. Hervey, fome few.days, after, ftabbed, himfelf 
with a knife, in. two or three places of his breaft', but 
the wounds did:not prove.mortal... Mr. Fofter bid 
defiance: to juttice, and with the affiftance of two Ro- 
mith lords; raifed a rebellion: in Northumberland. 
Sit John Packington was:broughtup to town from 
Worcelterfhire, and. after being examined before. the 
council, was honourably difcharged. Mr. Kynatton 
made his.efcape, and colonel Hufke, a captain in the 
foot. guards was fent down, with a meflenger to appre- 
hend Sir William Windham, in Somerfetthire. On 
their arrival, which was about five in the morning, 
they-defired to tee Sir Wilham immediately ; but the 
porter told them he wasn bed and could not yct be 
{poke with. The colonel told him he came exprefs, 
and that the perfon with him. hada packet of letters 
ef fuch confequence, that it was abtolutely neceflary 
for him to inform his matter of their arrival imme: 
diately, This-alarmed the porter, and Sir William 
immediately leaped out of bed, and came in his gown 
to the colonel, who told him he was his’ prifoner, the 
meffenger at the fame time fhewing him the badge of 
his office. .- Sir, William faid he readily fubmitted , 
but defired no.noife might be made to frighten his 
lady, who,was then with child. They now entered 
a chamber,,where the colonel, feeing Sir William’s 
coat and waiftcoat lie, told him he had orders to feize 
all his papers, and that he muft take leave to fearch 
his pockest,, where he found a bundle of papers, 
which he fecured. Sir William would have diverted 
him by offering him the keys. of his eferutores in 
order. to, fearch for more; but the colonel had now 
fecured thofe of the moft importance. Sir William 
defired, the colonel would ftay till feven o’clock, when 
he would order his carriage to be ready, adding, he 
would only,retire and put on his clothes, and take 
Jeave of his lady. This was granted; but the colo- 
nel foon found he had been. too complaifant ; Sir 
William inftead of returning made his. efcape. On 
the colonel’s return a proclamation was iffued, pro- 
mifing a thoufand pounds reward-to any perfon who 
fhould apprehend Sir William, , 

Sir: William found it would be in. vain to fecret 
himfelf,, and therefore repaired to London, and fur- 
rendered himfelf to the earlof Hertford, captain of 
one of the troops of life-guards. After a ftri@ ex- 
amination before the council, he was committed to 
the Tower; notwithftanding the. duke of Somerfet 
offered, to. bail, him, This refufal fo irritated the 
duke, that,he immediately refigned all his places. 

On the twenty-firlt of September, the king came 
to the houfe of peers, and after giving the royal affent 
to fuch bills as were ready, put anend.to.the feffion 
with the following {peech from the throne : 

** My Jords and gentlemen, 

** Tam, perfuaded you are all by this.time very de- 
firous of fome recefs, and that it cannot be deferred 
longer, without great inconvenience to your private 
affairs. Fi j 

“« But before I can part with you, I mutt. return 
you my moft fincere thanks, for your having finithed, 
with fo: much wifdom and unanimity, what I recom- 
mended, to your care; and particularly I. thank you 
gentlemen. of. the houfe.of commons, for the provi- 
fion-you have made, ..as well for the fupport of the 
honour and-dignity of the. crown, as for the other 
neceffary occafions of the public ; efpecially for your 
having done.it by means fo little burthenfome to my 
people; which F affure you recommends the. fupplies 
to.me, above any other.circumftance whateyer.. 

. My lords and gentlemen, ay fate 

“The open and declared rebellion, .which.is now 
actually begun.in Scotland, muft convince all, who 
do,not with to fee us.given upinto the hands of.a po- 


pith pretender, of the. dangers. to. which. we..have. 


been and are {till expofed- 6k . 
_“ [thought it incumbent,on me. to..give you. the 
earlieft notice of the defigns of our éaemies ; and] 
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cannot fufficiently commend the zeal and difpatch 

with which you empowered me, at a time. when the* 
nation was in fo'naked and. defencelefs a condition,» 
to make fuch preparations as I fhall think -neceffary 
for our fecurity.. You shall have noweafon to repent 
of the truft and confidence you repofe in me; which 
I fhall never ufe to any other end, than for the pro- 
tection and welfare of my. people. n: 

** It was farce to be imagined, that any of my 
proteftant fubjeéts, who have known and enjoyed the 
benefits of our excellent conftitution, and have heard 
of the great dangers from which they were wonder- 
fully delivered by the happy. revolution, fhould by 
any arts or management, be drawn into meafures, 
that muft at once deftroy their religion and liberties, 
and fubject them to popery and arbitrary power. But 
fuch has been our misfortune, that too many of my 
people have been deluded, and made inftrumental to 


the pretender’s defigns, who had never dared to think 


of invading us; or railing a rebellion, had hes not 
been encouraged by the fuccefs his emiffaries ahd 
adherents had:aétually had in {tirring wp riots’ and 
tumults, and by the farther hopes they entertain’ of 
raifing infurretions in many parts of my kingdoms. 

“« The endeavouring to perfuade my people that 
the church of England is in danger under my govern- 
ment, has beer the main artifice employed inggarry-_ 
Ang on this wicked and traiterous defign. . Thisviné! 
fmuation, after the folemn affurances 1 have giveny 
and my having laid hold on all opportunities to: do 
every thing that may tend to the advantage of ‘the 
church of England, is both wnjuft and ungratefuly 
Nor can I believe fo groundlefs and -malicious.a ca- 
lumny can make any impreffion on the minds of my. 
faithful fubjeéts, or that they can be fo far mifled, as" 
to think the church of England is to. be fecured by 
fetting a popifh pretender on the throne, 91 

** My lords and gentlemen, isroiqa 

** The proofs this parliament’ has given of their 
unfhaken duty and affection to me, andof their love 
and zeal for the intereft of their country,: will recom~ 
mend you to the good opinion and efteem of ally. who 
have their religion and liberty truly at:heart, -and:has’ 
laid a lafting obligation ypon mes and I queftion' 
not, but by your farther affiftance in {the -feveral! 
counties to which you are going, with the bleffing of 
Almighty God, who has fo frequently interpofed: in 
favour of this nation, I fhall be» able to difappoinz 
and defeat the defign of our enemies, ; 

“* Our meeting again to do bufinels, early in. the. 
next winter, will be ufeful on many accounts, parti-' 
cularly that the fitting of parliaments may be again: 
brought into that feafon of the year which is mof 
convenient ; and that as little delay may be given ‘as 
poffible to your judicial proceedings; and 1 fhall. at) 
prefent give fuch orders to my. lord chancellor,.as 
may not put it long out of my power to meet you 
on any fudden occafion.”* : 

The defigned infurreétion in the -weftern. counties’ 
was fo well concerted, and the confpirators. fo power= 
ful and numerous, that the jacobites at Bath, depend- 
ing on their majority, openly afferted, that the affair 
of Scotland was only a diverfion to draw; the king’s: 
troops that .way; but that the effectual attempt) 
would foon be made in the weft... The government; ! 
however, having received information:of the fecret: 
Proceedings of the malecontents, took fuch meafurés: 
as rendered all their defigns abortive. Their firft: 
attempt was intended to be againft Briftol, which 
they propofed tomake a place of. arms. Thisxwas 
prevented by the earl of Berkley, lord-lieurenant oof 


| the county, and governor of that city, who repaired 


thither immediately and tock the -neceflary. precau-! 
tions for fecuring: that important’ place.» Several 
perfons were apprehended, and among: the: relt» Mr 
Aart,a) merchant, who was charged: with) having. 

collected a vaft quantity-of warlike ftores for ‘the wfe: 
of the con{pirators. . -Befides. part of Lumkey’s-regi-' 
ment.of horfe, and) the two battalions of Stanwix: 
and Pocock, who were already in Briftol, colonel 
Chudleigh’s 


the beginning of October, 


under the command of major-general Wade, marched 
to Bath, which was both thé rendezvous and one of’ 
the arfenals of the confpirators. Upon a ftri& fearch 
the king’s officers difcovered and feized eleven chefts 


of: fire-arms; 4 hogfhead filled with bafket-hilted | 


fwords, and another of cartouches, three pieces of 
cannon and one mortar, which had been buried under 


ground, About two hundred horfes were fezedj and’ 


eight of the principal leaders, 

The difaffected in the north of Eneland were more 
fuccefsful than their brethren in the weft, Meatures 
had been concerted at London by. the pretender’s 
friends, fome'time before the infurrection broke: out 
in Northumberland, . The infurgents received great 
affiftance from captain John Shaftoe, a half-pay 
officer, and captain John Hunter, in North Tyne, 
who had a commiffion from queen Anne to raife an 
independent company. Befides thefe was captain 
Robert Talbot, an Irifh papift, who had been in the 
French fervice.. He carried an account of the 
refolutions formed. in. London, and by his advice 
every necefiary precaution, was taken for preventing 
any. part of their {cheme from tranfpiring. 

The firft appearance cf their rifing in arms was 
about the latter end of September, when the earl of 
Derwentwater was informed, that a warrant was 
iffued by the fecretary of {tate for apprhending him, 
and that the meflengers were already in the neighbour- 
hood of Durham. © This fufficiently alarmed the 
whole party,’ anda meeting of all the chiefs was 
held, where ic was refolved to throw off the mafques, 
and openly declare their intentions. The pretender 
was accordingly ‘proclaimed in feveral towns with the 
ufual formalities, They did not doubt of being 
received very willingly into ‘Newcaftle ; but on 
approaching the town, they were furprized to find 
the gates fhut againft them. They marched imme- 


diately to Hexham, where they feized all the arms | 


and horfes they could meet with and proclaimed the 

retender. Here'they received advice; that the lord! 

<enmure, the éarls of Nithfdale, Carnwath, and Win- 
‘toun, who had taken upyarms in the weft of Scotland, ' 
_had-entered England to join them and advanced as far; 
as Rothbury. ‘They accordingly left Hexham on the: 
nineteenth of Oétober, and after a lone march, 
joined the Scots that night. They all marched the 
next day to Woller, where they received advice that 
‘the highlanders, who had croffed the Forth under 


‘Mackintofh were marching to join them, upon which | 


they continued their route to Kelfo in Scotland, , 
The rebellion being thus kindled both in England 
and Scotland, it was thought proper to demand from 
the States-general, the fix. thoufand men ftipulated by 
‘treaty. The demand was immediately complied 
with, and the neceffary preparations were made for 
their embarkation. Butas it would be fome. time 
before the Dutch could land in England,  Pitt’s 
regiment of horfe, and three regiments of foot, had 
been fent for from Ireland, and landed at Chefter, the. 
beginning of Oétober., Affociations were alfo entered’ 
into throughout the kingdom for the defence of his 
majefty’s perfon and gayernment ; and the lords-lieu-' 
tenants of the counties were impowered to form into 
“troops or companies” fuch as {hould be willing to: 
affociate, and to grant them commiffions in the king’s 
name, if). 
On the twenty-fifth of October, lieutenant -general 
Carpenter, who was ordered to advance again{t the 
rebels, left Newcaftle:and marched at the head of one’ 
regiment of foot’ and three of dragoons, towards: 
Kelfo, where the rebels ftill continued. A council 
of war was immediately called in’ their camp, and it! 
was refolved to march directly to Jedburgh. They) 
did not long continue in that place ;: but by marches 
and -countermarches. gave general. Carpenter. the: 
flip, and paffed into England, reaching Lanca(ter-on- 


the-feventeenth of November. On their approach’ 
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Ehudleigh’s regiment of foot marched thither about | 


At the fame time lord:} 
Windfor’s regi f ; and Rich’ igoons, | 
indior’s regiment of horfe; and Rich’s dragoons; | 


_as were moft proper for galling their enemies: 
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colonel, Chartres, .whio commanded a few ttoops in 
that place, propofed to blow up a fine bridge over 
which they were to pafs, in’ order’ to! obftrué their 
entry; but the inhabitants oppofed this propofition. 
Whe colonel therefore thought it advifeable: to’ leave 
the town, after haying ordered fome barrels of powder 
to be thrown: into a well in. order to :prevent: their 
falling into the hands of the rebels. The iafurgents 
having entered Liancafter performed the ufvial ceremo- 
ny of proclaiming the pretender; and: levying the 
public revenues, -Though'the town could ealily have 
been made tenable againft a much greater number of 
forces than the government could at that? time fend 
againft them, «and though they expected fuccours 
from different quarters, yet they ¢ontinued no longer 
in Lancafter than the finthy when they left the place, 
carrying with them fix pieces‘of cannon’ which they 
found in the town. They’ direéted their march’ to 
Prefton, where the horfe arrived the fame night, buc 
the foot halted about mid-way. They entered the 
town without oppofition ; Stanhope’s regiment. of 
horfe; and a regiment of militia; having thought 
proper to retire on their approach. Here they were 
joined by a confiderable number of gentlemen ‘and 
their followers; moft of them Romah- catholics. 
This greatly difgufted the Scotch partyj who Aattered 
them{elves with being joined by the tories.: > 
General Carpenter, being informed that the rebels 


Were in full march towards: Lancatter, refolved to 


purfue them with the dragoons only. perfuaded he 
fhould be joined by the king’s troops in the:weft. He 
was not miftaken, and his troops being joined “by a 
confiderable body under general Willes; they marched 


| to Ribble bridge; fully refolved to: attack the\infur- 


gents in Prefton. The very morning: of theirarrival 
general Forfter gave orders for the rebel arnty tomarch, 
not in the leaft fufpecting the king’s troops» were {6 
near. He had depended , for intelligence from the 
gentlemen of Lancafter; who had promited. that ‘no 
party of the king’s troops fhould. advancé. within: 
forty miles of Prefton without his knowledge) He 
was accordingly furprized when -he .teceived ‘advice 
that general Willes was wichin) fight -ofsthe town. 


He advanced,however, atthe head of a party of 


horfe to view, the, pofture. of the royal) forces ; and 
perceiving they were in full. march towards him, he 
returned immediately to the: town to give them a warny 
reception, ig): ; is 

The rebels were not in the leaft diftouraged ; but 
chearfully made the neceflary. preparations: for ‘their 
defence. . They barricadoed the avenues and’ potted 
detachments in the ftreets,’ bye-lanes'and‘fuch houfes 
The 
gentlemen volunteers were pofted in the church+yard, 
under the command of the earls of Derwentwater, 


_Wintoun,, Nithfdale, and Kenmure, \ Genera! Forfter 


formed four grand. barriers; the firft’a little’ below 
the church, commanded:-by brigadier’ Mackintofh, 
and fupported by the gentlemen volunteers in the 
church-yard. The fecond was fituatedat the head 
of a lane leading to the fields, and commanded ‘by 
Charles Murray. The third, was near a windmill, 
and commanded by the taird of Mackintofh.. And 
the fourth.in the ftreet leading to Liverpool, ¢om- 
manded by major Millar and) Mr. Douglas, They 
threw up feveral intrenchments.in an inftant; and did 
every thing in their power to make a ftout-refiftance; 
but were guilty of one capital error, which fufficiently 
difcovered their ignorance or rather infatuation. | For 


inthe morning, upon the firit intelligence’ cf general 


Willes’s approach, they had detached Macpherfon, 
at the head of an hundred men to take pofleffion’ of 
Ribble bridge, which was the ‘only pals by- which 
the royalifts could march to-Prefton ;. the river being 
fordable only in two places, one below; and the other 
above the bridge, both which could have eafily. been 
rendered’ impaffable.. The bridge terminates along 
narrow lane, where Oliver Cromwell met witha ftout 


| refiftance from the king’s forces, ‘But Mr, Forfter, 


infltead of taking advantage of this pats, which he 
ee “ mighy 
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might éafily have done to the deftruétion of the royal | 
forces,, ordered his detachment to return to the town, 
“and by that means gave general Willes a free paf- 
Hage. (ey of ' . : 
4 The getieral expected to have met with great op- 
pofition in forcing the pats, and made all the necef- 
fary prepafations for that purpofe; but was gteat- 
ly furprized to find it abandoned. He even fufpccted 
there was fome ambufeade Jaid for him,’ and therefore 
refolved to proceed with great caution: After view- 
_ ing the hedges and laid the way open for the cavalry 
to enter, -he perceived not the leaft appearanee of an 
enemy. He therefore concluded they had abandoned 
the town, and were endeayouring, by long marches, 
to return to Scotland; but in this he was alfo mifta- 
ken; for on his advancing near the town, he per- 
ceived them in a proper poiture ‘to give him a warm 
reception, though in a place where he could attack 
them with more eafe than at Ribble-bridge.. He im- 
mediately prepared for an attack, and ‘difpofed his 
troops in fuch a manner, as he might beft annoy 
them in the town, and prevent their efcape. © 
After viewing the difpofition of the infurgents, 
and finding all the avenues leading to the town 
ftrongly barricadced with two pieces of cannon plant- 
ed on each,: he refolved to make two attacks at the 
fame time. Accordingly a captain and fifty dragoons 
were drawn out of each of the five regiments, and 
ordered to attack the avenue leading to Wigan. 
Another large detachment were ordered to attack the 
avenue leading to Lancafter. i pio 
The firft attack was upon that barricade below 
the church, where-old brigadier Mackintofh com- 
-manded.. He received the king’s troops very gal- 
Jantly, and with a terrible fire both-ftom the barri- 
.cade and the tops of the houfes, obliged them to'retire. 
- tothe end of thetown.. At the fametime lord For- 
refter, who commanded the other ‘detachment, en- 
tered the-avenue of Wigan, and ‘took /poffeffion of 
two large houfes within fifty yards Of the barricade, | 
where he pofted his men, finding it impracticable to | 
force the’ barricade ; but from thefe. houfés, which! 
overlooked the whole town, he greatly annoyed the 
enemy ;,.and from thofe houfes’ they ‘received ‘the | 
greater part of the damage they fuftained during ‘the | 
‘action. _Thefe houfes had been poffeffed bythe high- | 
landers, -when the ‘barricade was ‘cofmmanded by | 
Mackintofh ; but they were called off to fwpport the 
“barricade. ‘This gave the king’s troops an oppor-) 
tunity of feizing them, ‘and perhaps ‘faved ‘the ‘re- | 
mains of that detachment, which | fuffered very | 
greatly in this bold attack. nah / 
The other barricades were attacked with preat re-- 
folution, but without fuccefs ; the king’s troops being. 
obliged to retire to the’éxtreniitiés Of the town, and 
remain fatisfied till the next day, ‘night now ‘hinder-. 
‘ing their farther approachés. Hiithetto ‘the ‘rebels | 
appeared to have acted with courage and intrepidity, 
and'to have the-advantage fince'they had'repulfed'the | 
enemy in every attack, with very ‘httle lofs to them- | 
felves, and confiderable flaughter on'the fide ‘of the 
royalifts. Burthey ‘did ‘not long continvie ‘in their 
refolution to defend themfelves to the Lift extremity | 
for being informed next ‘morning’ ‘that ‘genéral ‘Car- | 
‘penter was arrived with a ‘reinforcement! of troops'to | 
furround them, ‘their’courage failed then ; and from | 
" ‘that moment they acted “with” great ‘irrefolution, ‘and | 
defpaired of ‘fuccefs, 7 8 oye 
.. About ten in the moring ‘général Carpenter, ac. 
‘companiéd by the earl of Carlifle; lord Luimley, and. 
colonel Darcy, arrived at Prefton, and marched him- | 
-delf to the Manchefter fide. “He found that ’the'rebéls: 


had been attacked ‘the day ‘before ‘without fuccels, ||} 


~-and that moft part of ‘the’kino’s’ horf@and ‘diagoons | 
were crouded-together in a deep narrow ‘lane “near the | 
‘end of the town,. in fo incommmeédious a manner; that | 
it was impofMible to draw up‘above ‘three'ér four “in. 
front ; and 6n' viewing thé eround ‘towards ‘the river, 


he faw that there were no ‘troops péftedat'the “end 6f | 


-Fifher-gate-ftxeet, to block ‘up’ that part of the'town, 
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where feveral of the rebels were faid to have’ efcaped 
the right before. This ftreet leads to a marfh o¢ 
meadow; which joins to that part of the river Ribble; 
where there were two good fords, being thé high road 
towards Liverpool ; and towatds the énd of the fame 
ftreet, there“was another barricade mounted with two 
pieces of cannon. General Carpenter therefore or- 
dered colonel Pitt to poft his two {qttadrons’ on ‘that 
miarfh ; and going back to the end of the town, he 
ordered a communication to be made for the troops 
to affift each other; in café of a {ally from the rebels. 
Invefted on all fides; and fenfible, when too late, of 
‘their condition, the infurgents began to confider what 
was to be done. The highlanders were for fallying 
“out upon the king’s forces, and dying like men of 
honour, fword m hand; but they were over-ruled, 
and not allowed to make any fally: “The motion wag 
not indeed communicated to the whole body ; a capi- 
tulation having been propofed by general! Forfter, as 
it was expected good terms might be obtained from 
the king’s officers. Colonel Oxburgh offered to go to 
the head quarters of the ‘royalifts and treat for a 
furrender, . He accordingly repaired to general Wil- 
les, and offered to lay down their’ arms and fubmit, 
on his promifing to recommend them to ‘his majefty’s 
mercy. ‘The general told the’colonel he could not 
treat with rebels; for as they had killed {eéveral of 
the king’s fubjects, they mutt expect to fuffer the 
fame fate. The colonel replied, that he hoped ashe 
was a man of honour and an officer, he would sot 
put perfons to death who were willing to fubniit. 
Willes anfwered, all he could do for them was, that 
if they laid down their arms and fubmitted “them- 
felves prifoners at difcretion, he would prevent the 
foldiers from cutting them in pieces, till he had re- 
ceived farther orders ; adding, that he would give 
them no more than an hour to come to’a final tefolu- 
tion, Oxburgh returned into the town ‘to a¢quaint 
Mt. Forfter of the general’s anfwer. ‘The Scots were 
very unwilling to accept of fuch ‘conditions, and. 
Willes confented to allow them a longer time’ to give 
their anfwer. At laft they agreed to turrender them- 
felves prifoners at difcretion. es 

The fame day the rebels furrendered at Prefton, 
the battle of Dumblain was fought, ‘between the earl 
‘of Mar, who commanded the infurgents, and the 
duke of Argyle, commander in‘ chief of the royal 
‘army. The duke’s forces, ‘amounting to three thou- 
fand five hundred men, were drawn up upon the 
heights above Dumblain, ‘having that town at ‘about’ 
‘a mile and a half on ‘his left, anda wet bogey morals, 
‘called Shetiff-moor, on his right. Whithcd 

The earl of Mar’s army, amountine to abour nine 
‘thoufand “men, were drawh up oppofite the ‘royal 
‘army. Mar, who knew his number was much greater 
than Argyle’s, ‘extended his lines as faras “poffible, 
‘in order to take‘himin flank, ‘and in this difpofition 
‘advanced to the attack. : a, ht 
“Argyle, who till now fuppofed that “Sherif-imoor 
‘was unpaffable, faw that two or three.night’s froft 
‘had rendered “it capable of bearing. ‘At ‘the fame 
‘time he perceived the rebels coming down’ the moor 
with an intent to fank him, having their right -ex- 
‘tended a ‘confiderable diftance “beyond the’ ‘point of 
‘his left. He found himfelf therefore obliged to alter 
‘the difpofition of ‘his front, ‘to prevent his being fur- 


‘rounded ; which, on account of thefearcity of ge- 


‘neral‘officers, ‘was not fo eafily done. “The Battle was 
very obftinate and: very bloody ; different acéounts 
‘were given of “it, and ‘both fides Claimed ‘the ‘victory. 
But from the confequences, ‘it “appeared that. it. was 
‘really on the fide of the royalifts. ‘The €arl ‘of Mar 
‘retreated to'Perth, and abandoned the deéfign he, had: 
‘formed of croffing the Forth and joining ‘his fouthern 


“neighbours ; nor was it ever After’ atreiapted, We bout 
‘eight hundred of -the rebels were flain on thé’ field of 


‘battle, ‘and eighty-two taken prifoners, among whom 


-Jeft the army ; and many of the clans, feeing no like-|| 


~ . On. the twelfth 


aw + 


= 
a 


,-phly Gx gentlemen in his retinue; among whom was 


-witk. He repaired’dire&tly to Perth, where he ap- | 


but on the approach of the Englifh and Dutch forces | 
under the command of igeneral Cadogan, he aban- 


% 


‘had the pleafure to refleét with me, that as. the mea-_ 
fares taken for-our defence have been juft'and necef- |]}. 
dary, fo.it has pleafed the divine providence )to blefs | 


a “ ‘It is, however, with pleafure I.can acquaint you, y 


Spective habitations: | 


-England, and marched inimediately to Edinburgh, 
~General Cadogan fer out immediately for Scotland, 
:a refolution having been taken to diflodge the rebels) 
‘from Perth. A confiderable train of artillery was. 
the, ufe of the army. 


,, On the twenty-third of December the pretender 
landed at Peterhead in the north of Scotland, with 


-to Montrofe ; where, finding the royal army were in | 


-to many noble families jand which, inftead of pro- | 


the following fpeech to both houles :): 


.;% The zeal and affe@tion to my government, and 
;, the vigilant care for the fafety of the. nation, which | 
ayou have {hewn in your refpective.counties, have fot), 


employed in the moft proper and effectual manner, 
and 


obut take this opportunity of doing juitice tothe offi-| 


“enemies, and-coneributed fo much:to the fafety of the | 
nation. . 


‘bellion, 
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- midated the rebels, ‘The earl of Seaforth; and. the’ || 


marquis of Huntley, left the rebels to. defend their, 


-own territories 3. but were foon after obliged to make! 


their fubmiffion.. The marquis.of Tullibardine alfo | 


lihood of coming to an action; returned to their sre+ 
of Noveniber general Captain 
Williamfon arrived at Whitehall with the news that’ 
the barrier-treaty was figned. Andthree days aftet 
general Cadogan, with the Dutch troops, atrived in| 


alfo fhipped at the Tower and fent to Scotland for 


the, marquis of Linmouth, fon to the duke of Ber- 


eared in public, and was proclainied with great | 
folemnity. He publithed feveral proclamations, and 


the foldiers were employed in fortifying the town; 


doned Perth and retired to Dundée, and afterwards | 


full march after him, he embarked on the fixteenth of | 
January on board a {mall veffel which landed hin and ; 
his attendants in France. The principal officers in | 
the rebel army followed his example, and pafled over | 
to the continent. 

Such was the iffue of a rebellion that proved fatal | 
moting thedntereft of the Stuart family, ferved only» 
to ftrengthen the proteftant fucceffion un the houfe of | 
Hanover. .» >t 2 i 

A. D.a716. On theminth of January the par-_ 
liament met at Weftminftér, whenjhis majefty made | 


*« My lords and gentlemen, 


only anfwered my expectations, but give me affur- 
ances that you are met together, refolved to a& with | 
a fpirit becoming a time of common ‘danger, and’) 
with fuch a vigour, as will end.in ‘the confufion, of ‘all | 
thofe who have openly éngaged in this rebellion, ‘and! 
inthe fhame and reproach of ‘fuch as, by decret ‘and 


malicious infinuations, have fomented, or by an’]], 


avowed difference, encouraged thefe-traiterous enter-_ 
prizes. . Noss wasnt | ) 
“© Tt is, Edoubt not, a great fatisfaction. to you to 
have obferved, that the powers you entrufted me with | 
for.the prefe'vation of the public fafety, have been’ 


made ftriétly fubfervient to thofe purpofes only 
for which:you intended them. And you mutt have | 


them with a/feriesof fuitablefuccefs.. And cannot, 


cers and foldiers.of thearmy, whofeibrave and faith- 
ful: difcharge of their duty, has -difappointed : our 


{ 
, 


tae ! 


‘by fome fecret hopes: of affittance, are {til 


~ p Ah deg ° 
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|} for. 


= 
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that notwithftanding. thefe inteftine. conmotions, 
Great Britain has, in fome meafure; recovered its in- 
-fluerice, and reputation abroad. The treaty for fettling 
-theé barriers for the Netherlands, is now fully con- 
cluded; between the emperor and the. ftates-general 
‘under my guarafity.. The king of Spain has agreed 
to a treaty, by which that’ valuable branch of our 
commerce will be delivered from the new impofitions 
atd hardfhips to which it was fibjeéted “by ‘the late 
treaties ; arid will ftand fettled tor the future on a 
foot more advantageous and certain than it eéyer did 
in the moft flourifhing time of any of my predecef: 
{ors ; and the treaty tor renewing all former alliances 
between the ctown of Gréat Britain and the ftates- 
general; is brought very near to its-conclufion. 
—® Gentlemen of the hotwife of commons; 

_* Tmuft rely on your affeétien to me; and your 
care and coricern for the fafety of the nation; to grant 
me fuch fupplies; as may enable me to‘ reftore and 
fecure the peace of the kingdom, and I will order 
eftimates of the expences to be laid before you: 

_* Among the many unavoidable ill confequences - 
of this rebellion, none affects me more fenfibly than 
that extraordinary burden; which it has, and° mutt 
create to nly faithful fubjedts: To eafe them as far 
as lies in my power; I take this opportunity: of de- 
claring; that I willfreely give up all the eftates that ~ 
Miall becomie forfeited to. the erown by this rebellion, 
to be applied towards defraying the extraordinary 
expences incurred oni this occafion, ' 

_*¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

_ Itis a matter of the greateft tneafinefs to me; 
that the firft year of my reign, the whole courfe of 
which I wifh to have tran{mitted to pofterity, . diftin- 
guifhed by the fair and eridearirig marks of peace and 
clemency, ‘fhould be clouded and oyercaft with fo 
unnatural a rebellion, which, however impotent and 
unfuccefsful, a due cacé may refder, it, inall other 
tefpects, does moft: fenfibly afflict me, .by the cala- 
mities it has brought on many of my faithfuldubjeets, 
_and by thofe lindifpenfible returns of feverity; which 
-their fufferings,, and the public fatety; fo juftly call 
Under this concern my greateft comfort is, that 
I ,cannot reproach myfelf with haying given the leatt 
provocation to that fpirit of difcontent and calumny 
that has been let loofe againft me; or the leaft pre- 
tence for kindling the flame.of this rebelhon. 

“< Let thofe whofeifatal counfels laid the founda- 
tion of all thefe :mifchiefs; and thofe: whofe . private 


he 


_attainder againft the earl. of :Mar, William .Murray, 
ftiled 
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tiled the’ marquis of Tullibardine, the earl of ‘Lin- 
lithgow, and John lord Drummond, All thefe 
noblemen, the earl of Wintoun only excepted, pleaded 
guilty to their indi€tments; and Wintoun was ,after- 
wards found guilty. 


Great intereft was made to fave the lives of thefe 


noblemen but without effect. “Fheir unhappy wives 
begged with tears the interceffion of parliament. 
The houfe of lords prefented an addrefs, praying his 
majefty to reprieve fuch of the condemned: lords as 
fhould deferve his clemency. The king was, however, 
‘inflexible ; he anfwered very coldly that he would do 
what he thought moft confiftent with the dignity of 
-his crown and the fecurity of his fubjects. ‘The earl 
of Derwentwater and Kenmure were beheaded on 
Tower-hill on the twenty-fourth of February. The 
earl of Carnwath, and the lords Widdrington and 
Nairn were reprieved. ‘The earl of Nithfdale was 
to have fuftered with Derwentwater and’ Kenmure; 
‘but his mother faved him by a generous artifice: fhe 
obtained permiffion to take her laft leave of him, ran 
to embrace him in prifon, and they inftantly changed 
dreffés. By this means he efcaped, and fhe continued 
in prifon, On being interrogated at the bar of the 
houfe of lords concerning the place of the earl’s 
retreat, fhe obferved a profound filence. At laff, 
in juftice to her generous affection and virtues, fhe 
was difcharged. Wintoun alfo afterwards made his 
efcape,as did Forfter and Mackintoth:out of Newgate. 
Twenty-two of the rebels were hanged in the country, 
and feveral at Tyburn, particularly colonel Oxburgh, 
Mr. Paula clergyman, and Mr. Halla jufticeof peace. 
This rigour excercifed againft the delinquents: 
rendered the miniftry odious to all who had any fenfe 
of humanity. The court was alarmed, and it was 
determined ‘to take the’ moft proper meafures for 
preventing the effe&. The prefent parliament ‘was 
at the devotion of'a miniftry; but it was greatly. 
‘feared a new one might not be fo ; they might poffibly 
‘return upon the miniftry the rigour they had excercifed 
upon the people. The act of triennial parliaments, 


that bulwark of the national liberty, was juftly alarm-) 


ing toa miniftry, évidently inclined to defpotifm. It 
was indeed dangerous to attack a Jaw of this impor- 
tance, but the juncture was extremely favourable, It 
-was therefore determined to repeal’ this act, though 


juftly confidered as the principal defence of the people 
‘againft the attempts of arbitrary power. A motion’ 


was accotdingly made in the houfeiof peers for effeét- 
ing this purpofe. It was faid, that too frequent elec-' 
tions kept up the fpirit and activity of parties, fomented 
family difcords, brought on ruinousexpences, and gave 
occafion to the cabals and intrigues of foreign powers; 


‘that in the prefent flate of affairs it was neceffary | 
to remedy the evil; and that_ there’ was-no_ better | 


method of extinguifhing the flames? of, ‘rebellion, 
‘which were always ready to break outanew, than by) 
bringing in a bill for extending the’ duration of. 
parliaments, Thefe arguments were ftrenuoufly op-' 
pofed by feveral of the-peers: ** The fundamental, 
laws of the kingdom,” they faid * required:frequent | 
‘parliaments..' They were'eftablifhed by ithe cuftom: 
‘of many ages ; they were particularly jinterefting to! 
the liberty and glory-of the fubjeét. What confidence. 
‘could foreigners repofe in/a. nation. that: would idly’ 
facrifice its moft precious rights ? 

elections, the cabals they might occafion would befo 
far from weakening the new and dangerous. fyftem, 
‘that they would promiote it by the intereft individuals. 
‘would have in procuring feats’ in a long :parliament. 
‘The miniftry would find ftronger means and motives’ 
‘to corruptthe members, And might not. the fame 
parliament, that had‘effected its. prolongation, effeét 
alfo its perpetuity, which alone was wanting to deftroy 
the privileges of the people, and the conititution 


. itfelf.” - Thefe arguments however national, however | 
forcible, were too weak to operate againft the influ- | 
Difputes and. animofities: took | 


ence of the court. 
place, but the two houfes paffed. the bill, which 
‘extended the duration of parhaments:to feven years, 
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Thus the king triumphed over a people,” whofe af: 
fection it was doubtlefs his intereft to follicit. 

The obedience of parliament; however, fupplied, 
in fome meafure that affection; and his affairs calling 
him into Germany, the parliament annulled the claufe 
in the act of limitation which prevented his going 
out of the kingdom. A period was accordingly pur 
to the feffion of parliament, and the king paffed over 
to the continent on the feventh of July. 

The king had acquired the durchies of Bremen-and . 
Verden, of which Charles X11. of Sweden had been 
ftripped by his enemies. That young hero, with all 
the perfonal valour, and. virtues much fuperior to 
thoie of Alexander, but like him borne away witha 
paffion for war, that fin againft humanity, having 
efcaped from his captivity at Bender, breatlied nothing 
but vengeance, and was impatient to repair his, mis- 
fortunes. Incenfed againft the king of Great-Britain, 
he was refolved if poffible to ruin him; and according- 

ly undertock to head an invafion in fayour of the 
pretender. He who had placed Staniflaus on the 
throne of Poland, might hope to reftore the Stuarts 
to their hereditary right inEngland. His ambafladors 
at London and the Hague fecretly confpired in. this 
‘defign. The meafures were artfully taken ; and the 
dangers that attended the execution feemed to leflen. A 
multitude of the malecontents were defirous of joining 
the ftandards of fo great a general, and. the mobs 
in London, rofe to the higheft pitch of out- 
rage, fave 
‘Informed of the defign formed by the Swedifh 
monarch, the king fuddenly quitted Hanover, and 
returned to London, He had ftrengthed himfelf_ by 
an alliance with the ftates-general, but this would 
not have been fufficient to. remove the danger had 
the fecret remained impenetrable, On. the king’s 
arrival the Swedifh ambaflador, count Gyllenbourg, 
was put under arreft ; and baron Gortz, the Swedifh 
refident at the Hague, was alfo confined. ‘The plan 
-of this intended invafion was this: a number of 
‘veflels had been purchafed, and) were to repair under 
various pretences to. Gottenburgh in Sweden, about 
the latter end of March; the feafon when the eatterly 
‘winds, which are fair for. bringing -fhips from: the 
Baltic to England, generally prevail. Eight thoufand 
foot, and four.thoufand horfe,. all picked men, toge- 
ther with a formidable. train of, artillery;,a large 
‘quantity of -amunition and provifions, «and arms 
fufficient for twenty thoufand men, were to have been’ 
embarked on board. thefe thips. . The confederates: - 
were fo fure of being joined by the difcontented patty» 
in England, that the defign had. been intrufted, toa: 
very few perfonsonly; nor was there any formal treaty 
‘drawn up between the parties engaged in this affair 5 
the mutual intereft each had in the fuccefs»was 
thought more binding than the moft folemn’ engage- 
‘ments. 13) sai / 

In the mean time the arrefting the Swedith ambaffa- 
dor, and feizing his papers by which thewhole plot was’ 
difcovered, alarmed the other foreign minifters refiding: 
sat the court of London,, They complained. to -the 
miniftry of this;outrage committed againft the law of 
hations. The two fecretaries of ftate wrote’ circular 
letters to thefe refidents, affuring them that ina few 
days they fhould be made acquainted with the reafons 
for this extraordinary. proceeding. All, except. the 
‘marquis de Monteleone ambaffador from Spain, were - 
fatished with this intimation, He replied, that he 
-was.extremely forry no other way could be found.-to 
preferve the peaceof the kingdom, than that of arrefting 
the perion of a public minifter, and feizing his papers, 
the facred repofitories of his. matter’s fecrets ; and 
that in whatever light thofetwotacts might. feem. to 
-be underftood, they very fenfibly wounded the law 
of nations., This, however, was far from: being tue’: 
-the Englifh monarch acted confiftently, with the ftrict- 
eft principles of puftice-in imprifoning his enemy.» 
Gyllenbourg. had violated. the law of nations. by. 
confpiring againft the prince to whom he was fent in 


a public charaéter ;. aid therefore the Englith had an. 


undou bted 


ALD. 1747. 


undoubted right to'difpenfe with ‘the obfervance) of: 


~ the fame law, by‘arrefting his perfon::' 


© ALD. 1717... The parliament met onthe twenty: 


‘following fpeech from the throne ; 
«(> My lords and gentlemen, 


on, might have fecured to this nation, peace, plenty 
and tranquillity, 9. | it PG OF woreiioled 
“© .My endeavours have not been ! wanting, during’ 


t toe . ‘ ‘ . 
your recefs}; to improve the h:ppy profpect which: } 
was in view, by entering into fuch negotiations; as I |} 


judged.moft conducive to thofe goodends:' and itis: 
with pleafure I can acquaint you, that many: defects 
in the treaty of Utrecht, which very nearly. affected 
the trade, and even the fecurity of ‘thefé, kingdoms, 
have been remedied by fubfequent »conventions,, the 
happy confequences of which have \already very. fen- 
fibly appeared; by the 
trade and eredit. 


/S* By the alliance” lately: concluded» with Francei || 
| vonfhire, prefident of the council; and feveral others, 
| refigned their.employments ; fo that the miniftry tne. - 


and the ftates-general; we are foon to be eafed of all 
future apprehenfions from. Dunkirk and: Mardyke. 


The pretender is a€tually removed'beyond the Alps: }j | 
| Sunderland and Mr,’ Addifon.were appointed fecretas 
and countenance from ‘France ; and even the afliftance }} ries of ftatey: Mr. Starhhope, firft, commiffioner of 
of that crown is {tipulated to us in cafe of exigence!y | 
| Crages fecretary at war; the earl.of| Berkely, fir 


His adherents are deprived of all Hopes of fupport 


Tt feemed reafonable to expect, that fuchia fitu= 


ation of affairs at home and abroad}: would have re- | 


covered from their delufion all fuch of oir’ fubjects, 
asthad unhappily been! feduced bythe: craft and 
wickednefs of defperate and: ill-defigning: men, and 


thereby have. afforded: methe opportunity; which J | 


defired, of following the natural bent of. my own ins 
clinations tolenity, by opening this feffion’ with an 
act of grace. - But fuch isthe obftinate and invete- 
rate rancour of a faction amongit us; that it hath 
again prompted them to animate and ftir-up foreign 
powers to difturb the peace of their-own native coun- 
try they will chufe rather to make Britaina fcene of 
blood and confufions and to venture even the putting 
this kingdom under a foreign yoke; than give over 
their darling defign of impofing a popifh pretender. 

. “J have ordered to: be laid before you copies of 
letters, which have paffed between the Swedifh mi- 
nifters on this occafion, which contain’ a certain ac- 


count of the’projected invafion: And I promife my- |} 


felf from your experienced zeal and affection to my 
perfon and government, that you will come to fuch 
refolutions, as will enable me, by the bleffing of 
God, to defeat all the defigns of our enemies againft 
us. 
¢ Gentlemen of the houfe of commons; 

..  Tdid hope, the putting an end to the late rebel: 
lion, would have fo far fecured the: peace and tran- 

uillity of the nation, that I might, confiftently with 
the fafety of my people, have made a confiderable 
reduction of the forces.. But the preparations that 
‘are making abroad to invade us, oblige me to afk: 
fuch fupplies, as you fhall:find -abfolntely neceflary 
for the defence of the kingdom. 

You are all fenfible of the infupportable weight of 
the national debts, which the public became engaged 
for from the neceffity of the times, the preffures of a: 
long andexpenfive war, and the languifhing ftate of 
publicicredit. But the fceneibeing now fo happily 
changed,” if no new. difturbances fhall plunge us 
again into ftreights and difficulties, the general ex- 
pectation feems to'require of you, that you fhould 
turn’your thoughts towards fome method of extri- 
cating yourfelves, by reducing, by degrees, the debts 
of ‘the nation. » ~ pal 

«* My lords and gentlemen, 
“ Thave an entire confidencé in you, and have 


therefore nothing to afk, but, that you would take 


fuch meafures, as will beft fecure your religion and 

liberties. . While you preferve thofe ineftimable blef- 

fings, I fhall fit eafy and fafe on my throne, having 
oe 486 
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flourifhing condition of our |} 


-of part of Sardinia. 
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| no other-view; but the happinefs and profperity of my 
| people.” fot) ly Cry gl yaa Hic 
4 3 ; | - The letters of the Swedifh minifters being read in 
-fourth of February, and the feffioncopenéd with the! |} 
| (|) majefty. _ But when the fupply came under confider- 
« My. | ation, feveral members declared. againft “ir, infifting 
© Twas in hopes that the fuccefs: which it has: |) rary | 
aren God to give us, im defeating the late. rebel, | 
i 


both jhoufes, very loyal addrefles were voted to his. 


that it was contrary to the cuftom of parliament; 
that new alliances otlght not to; be purchafed with 
money. After long and violent debates. the. dupply 
was granted, though only by'a fmall majority... And 
thus Great Britain found herfelf engaged in -conti= 
nental connections, becaufe the reigning family pof- 
feffed eftates in Germany. ; ah. inconvenience. whiclr 
has more than once been felt, and-which always mult 
be felt whilft a ftanding army fhall be thought.necef- 


| fary.to the prince as it is uneafy to the peeple..... 


. The carrying this’ vote, by fo, fmall:a, majority 


| alarmed the king, and a change inthe-miniftry ‘was. 


thought heceflary: Accordingly Sir Robert Walpole, 
firft commiffioner of, the treafury,; and chancellor, of 
the) exchequer,» Mr, Pulteney,«fecretarys at, war; 
Mr. Methuen, fecretary of ftate; thé duke, of, De- 


derwent an almoft total. revolution: The earl. of 


the tteafury and chancellor-of! the exchequer Mr. 


commiffioner of the admiralty ;; the duke’ of ‘Bolton 


| lord-lieutenant of Jrelatid; and ‘the duke. of New- 


caftle lord-chamberldin., (4.4), ,, Pane 
“The .earl of Oxford, who had laneuifhed about 
two years in.the. Tower, availed himfelf, of this quar- 
relimthe miniftry; to demand his, trial, “The moft 
violent difputes: happened ‘between, the, two, houfes 
concerning the manner of the procefs. The lords in- 
fitted that the commons fhould ‘fir proceed to, make 


|} good the afticles of high) treafon again{t the earl; 


before they attempted to prove thofe relating only to 
high crimes and mifdemeanors. Thé commons re- 
fuled to proceed only as they ftood in the impeach- 
ment. The breach became-wider between the two 


| houfes, and the lords refufed a conference which had 


been demanded by the commons. The accufers were 
now ordered to appear. and make good their! charge 
againtt the earl of Oxford; they refufed;and the hoble 
prifoner was fet, at liberty... The lower houfe were fo 
exafperated at this proceeding, that they excepted the 
earl; together with Mr. Prior and fome others, fromthe 
act of grace which the king had, at length, granted: 
This aét did not, however, efface the impreffions 


the feverity preceding it had-oceafioned:' A prudent 


clemency knows how to forgive with propriety, and 


‘how to induce repentance.’ George was, acculed. of 


not imitating his predeceffors in this particular. |. 
Great preparations were made for oppofing the 
defcent meditated ‘by the Swedifh monarch,:but an 
unforefeen event rendered them unneceffary. Charles 
XI{. who was on the point of concluding aa alliance 
with the czar of Mufcovy, was flain at the fiege of 
Frederickfhal in} Norway ; and all that he had taken 
remained in the hands of the poffeffors. . George had 
not yet received, the inveftiture of the dutchies. of 
Bremen and Verden, for which reafon he, thought 


_proper to fupport the emperor Charles VI. againft 


Spain. Whilft Charles, as an ally of the Venetians, 
was carrying on a war againft the Turks, a war fa- 
mous for the victories of prince Eugene; Philip V. 
under fome fpecious pretence, made himfelf mafter 
Cardinal Alberoni his minifter, 
aman of unbounded ambition, expoied the throne 
of Spain to dangers which amore prudent minifter 
might have avoided. The emperor, France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, concluded the famous treaty, 
called the Quadruple Alliance, for the tranquillity 
of Europe. This treaty fegulated the divifion of 
certain demefnes. Philip was diffatisfied, and pre- 


parations were made for a war, The parliament fixed 


4D the 


A, D. 1718. 


the number of troops to. fixteen thoufand: men,. and 
paffed a, bill to punifh mutiny, and defertion., An 


£62 


aét fo conttary to) the; genius, of the Englith, fufi- j , Ine 
ciently toe dark extraordinary alteration of prin- |j fovereign, durftenot openly declare for-hitn,-becaufe 
ne, hart: tate th | they did nor {ee him fupported by any of che fates of 


ciples had taken places, though. the ce¢onomy. of 
military difcipline might poffibly be bett confulted by 


woe 
\ o Le. 


George Byng was'fent into the Mediterranean with 
twenty-one fail/of the line» The Spanifh fquadron, 
confifting of twenty-feven fail, was difcovered on the 


of the Englith fquadron they ftood away, but ftill-in 
order of battle: On the eleventh fix of ‘the Spanifh 
mén of war, with all the gullies, fite-fhips, bomb- 
veflels and ftore-fhips, feparated from the main fleery 
and ftood in for the Sicilien fhore; upon’ which Sir 
George Byng detached captain “Walton: with: fix 
fhips of the line, in purfuit of them, ‘The admiral 
himfelf continued to chafe the main’ fleet and ‘about 
ten o’clock the battle began. The Spaniards made 
buta poor defence; and were foon’ totally - defeated; 
and all ‘taken, except three fhips of the line and 
three frigates, which efcaped to’ Maltay 6 9 - 

_.. The Spaniards exclaimed againft this conduct: of 
the admiral, as a breach of the Jaw of nature. Seéve- 
ral members of both houfes of parliament, -and Mr: 
‘Walpole in particular, blamed it with great afperity: 
Complaint was alfo made of the injury done to 
commerce by this irregular and precipitate rupture ; 
but thefe complaints: had: little effeés.. “The  parliat 
ment, where the intereft of the court. prevailed, ap= 
proved. of all that had been done; awd warwas de- 
clared againft Spain. } DGS Mt 

-. About this time the duke of Orleans, regent of 
France, difcovered’a plot-formed by’ cardinal Albe- 
roni againft his perfon, That intriguing and. auda- 
cious minifter propofed nothing lefs than overturning 
the whole French government. This difcovery” pro= 
duced a declaration of war, : France, who had lavifhed 
her blood and her treafures.in’ fupporting Philip’ V. 
now turned‘his enemy: So eafily are the ties of nature 
broken by political motives. Albetoni, always’ ren- 


dered impatient by oppofition, projected an: invafion |} 


of England in favour of the pretender. ' He caufed 
him to pafs into Italy, and: proje€ted methods: for’ 
landing him in Scotland, ‘where he’ flattered’ himfelf. 
the difcontented party would join him. 

A, D. 1719. The defigns of Alberoni were not long: 
a‘ fectet in England, and the moft proper ‘mieafures 
were taken torender it-abortive. “Thekina'came’ to) 
the houfe of peers, and informed both  houtes of pare’ 
lrament of the defigns of the Spaniards, sand receivéd: 
the ftrongeft affurances of fapport: The® commons’ 
defired him to augment his forces:by/fea and-land) in! 
fuch a manner as he fhould think proper, promifing’ 
to make good any increafe of expence that might’ be! 
incurred ‘on that account. 

“Inthe meanitime the: fleet that had been for fome: 
time fitting out at Cadiz, confiftine. of ten men of: 
war, anda confiderable number of tranfports, on’ 


board of which were fix thoufand regular troops, and 


arms for ten or twelve thoufand, put to fea. The 
duke of Ormond, who was impatient ito revenge: his. 
difgrace, was appointed the. chief conduétor of  thiss 
undertaking, with the title of captain-generalof the’ 
king of Spain: he was ordered to publifh, in proper” 


places, a declaration in’ that king’s name, wherein'he |} 


faid, that for many very:good ‘reafons, he was refolved | 
to fend: part of his land’and fea forces. into.: England: 
and Scotland, to ferve as auxiliaties to king James: 
What-had confirmed him in this: refohution:: was: the 
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certain advices he shadirecéived, ‘that. great-numbers 
of perfons in the:two. nations, Notwithitanding. their 
ftrong inclination to acknowledge:that prince for their 


Europe, who were either powerful or willidg to afitt 
them: that'to remoye this and other difficulties. that. 


| might arife, he:declared, he;was:determinéd ‘to |ufe alk 


his power.for the reftoration of aiprince,. ina country 
, belonging to him by undeniable right,: that he hoped 
providence would favour fo: jut a eaufe; but that 


| the fear of ill fuccefs might nop hinder, any. perfon 


from declaring readily. for him; he promifed. ia fecure 
retreat in hisidominions to all that fhould: join him, 


| and, in cafe they were forced to leave, their eduntry, 


he declared that every:fea or land. officer, fhould have 
the fame rank as hé enjoyed in Great Britain, and the 


| foldiers be received and treated.as his owns, - 2. 
ninth of Ausuft, in the Fato of’ Meffina. On fight |} - 
| iifhing, this. declaration. ‘The 4quadron was) over- 


Butithe duke never had an opportunity, of pub: 


| taken by adreadful ftorm off Cape Finifterre, and 
| lafted two days arid two niglits; whereby the fleét was 


| entirely difperfed, and difabled, from. purfuing! their 
} voyage. 
} tng, loft all her maifts; made for the: coaft of: Spain; 


The admiral’s fhip of fixty-fouir guns, hav- 


and the reft did the fame, and’. with» greato difficulty 
| reached their own harbours... two frigates; however, 
| which failed’ from . Port-Paflage, reached, Kintaih im 
| Scotland,: and:landéd their forces, confifiine: of three 
| hundred mien, stogether with:the earls. of Séatorsh. and 
| Marifchal; andthe marquisofi Tullibardine. . They 
| joined the rebel army,  confifting! of about: twothou- 
| fand one hundred highlanders,: But they -were foow 
after defeated by general Wightmen, and thé “Spani- 
ards furrendered themfelves prifoners.. . The chief of 
the rebels; Seaforth, Tullibardine,; Mavrifchal; and 
fame others, efcapéd to Lewis or the Orkney iflands.: 
| «Soon after the emperor’s:.general, fupported, by 
| admiral Byng, fubdued part of Sicily. Lord, Cob- 
| ham, affifted with a fmall.fquadron. of fhips com- 
manded by captain Meghels, ‘took. Vigo,and Ponta 
Vedra; and deftroyed: the.fhips:in théharbour.: |The 
king of Spain, unable:to refit fo. many enemies, 
acceded to the: quadruple alliance,’ and.difmiffed 
| Alberoni; whofe ambitious projeéts-had:involved him 
in this war. ae ye 
But before:thefe events Happened, the King, came, 
onthe eighteenth: of -April,to* the /houfe! of peers, 
_and put an-end to the feffion with the following fpeech: 
ftom the throne’: get 
My lords and gentlemen; ereseteitrie 
|“ Lam now come to putianend to this: feffion} im 
which you have fhewn many great and feafonable 
proofs of yourduty and affectiomto: my perfor and 
government, and of yourcare for the fafety and wel- 
fare of your fellow fubjectsy 9 | 8 oh Lino 
| « “ By the bleffing of God.andour.own endeavours: 
| we have hitherto ditappointed.the-defigns of our ene 
mies, who flattered :themfelves>with fuccefs from dur 
‘udhappy divifions, iL, 64 DEG ie ai glerd 94 
|“ Weperceive, by the rafh'anddefperaté: counfels® 
‘which have lately prevailedin the court of: Spain,: 
and the defperate and: extravagant: projeéts;of one 
| ambitious man, though not capable of giving: fears: 
} to their néighbours, may-occafion to theay fome: ex=! 
pence aindstrombles: | 307 Loh aay, a poadxe bik one! 
|“ That court; being influencéd ‘by! counfels odious: 
H ‘and deftructive to the Spaniards,.who find theintelves: 
negle¢ted-and.-oppreffed,. after haying endéavoured to 
| foment confpiracies and feditions;; both: here;and. ine 
France, and ftooped: to \praétices unufual; accompa- 
med by manifeftoes of a ftile unheard-of among great) 
i proceeded toa knowledge the ppre= 


princes, at laft 
, tender, Clann par Th eg Cs ee 
_.** As this: news has givem great farprize: to all 
| Europe, Ioqueftion' not but it will be: reectyed» by: 
‘every good Briton with indignation and contempt.) 
'.. It isour happinefs,. at this juncture; to find’ our- 
felves. affiited: by, the greatett powers aah) 
Bait ty | "05 ish ce. shea 


it ad 
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and are protected. 

©“ Gentlemen of ‘the Houfe bf Cdmmong P 
~ © Y'thank you very"heattily for'the twsptics you 
have granted’ me this year: The “Matinér “in whith 


you have-raifed them, without any new ‘Burden td my |i 
people, the great addition you have'made to thé Fand |} 


for finking the debts of the natio 


made'to pay whatfoevet rémaiis suftly due to foreign 


wifdom, ‘as well as yout zeal for my fervice; and the 


good of ‘your country. You thay obferve T have |} 
hitherto been ‘very cautious of makihg “Uf: of the 
power you have given me to increafe Our forces by |f 
féa and land. If your enemies fhould obligé me toa || 


greater expence, it fhall be ‘employed for your fervice. 


This is what'the truft you repofed in me réquires at |} 
my*hands, and what I owe to fo dutiful and ‘affec- | 


tionate a houfe of commons. 
“My lords and geritlemten, 

“ «There being nothing more défirable at all times 
than-a firm ‘union among pfoteltants, I refle@ with 
fatisfaction on a law you have paffed this fefMions, 
which will; I hope, prove effectual to that purpofe: 
As it’is a fignal inftance of moderation and indul- 
gerice in our’ eftablifhed church, {6 I’hope it will 
beget furch a réturn of ‘grdtitudé from all diffenting 
proteftants, and will greatly tend to our honour and 
fecur'ty, both’ which f fhalléver have near at heart. 
~' 4. have alfo looked upon thé elory of a fovereion 
and'the’ liberty of a fuijedt as infeparable, and’ think 
itis the peculiar happinefs of a Britthh king to reign 
Over a free people. As the civil rights 
and privileges of all my fubje&ts, and efvecially of 


turely to difcufs-and fettle matters of fo great impor- 


tance, I promife myfelf you will take the frft oppor- | 


tunity to render my wifhes for your happinefs com- 


plete and effectual, and to itrengthen the union | 


which is of fo much confequence’to the welfare of 
this kingdom, bal By ke AS P 
“elf the circumftances of my affuirs fhall allow 
of ‘nly going abroad this fummier, I fhall take the 
fame cate of your interefts as if T remained here. 
The many negotiations which will be on foot, to 
reftore the peace of the North, in which the trade 
and tranquillity of this kingdom may be very much 
concerned, will make my prefence there of great ufe 
to thefe my dominions. ~ And as, in that cafe, I de- 
fion, by the bleffing of God, to meet you early next 
winter, I will only recommend to you moft earneftly, 
that, laying afide all animofities, you would, in your 
feveral counties and ftations, ufé your utmoft endea- 
yours ‘to ‘preferve the public peace, and fee a due 
PXECUICH OF THCAIW es ee BT og a 
“ALD. 1720. “We'are now come to a period which 
wilkalways be remarkable in Englifh hiftory for the 
déftruétive South-fea fcheme, ‘when the infatiable 
hand of avarice threw the whole kingdom into con- 
fafion’’ At thé opening’ the feffion “of parliament, 
his ‘majefty had earneftly recommended the confidera, 
tion of proper meats for reducing the national debt, 
whith amounted “to more’ than fourteen. millions. 
“A {cheme” was accordingly fortned’ for reducing all 
the’ public funds into one, in order to difcharge the 
whole! “This plan was laid by Sir John Blount, ‘one 
of the dite€tors of the South-féa company, a perfon 


pofteffed “of all the “art, ‘plaufibility ‘and’ boldnefs | 


One - i pean Lea 
requifite in’ fuch an undertaking. ‘This fcheine he 
communicated to Mr. Aiflebie, chancellor of the 


exchequer, and alfo to one of the fecretaries of ftate, | 


It was confidered by the miniftry ; and appearing to 
‘be very advatitageous to the public, it, was adopted. 
“Te now remained to carry the plan into execution ; 


and the South-fea company laid a propofal before the | 


RA iG” TR Gt weO T fF 
againft an enemy, ‘that has no allies!” but thofe WHE (| Robe "dF coHimdiis! 6tihe'to give, three millions 
would betray the governinent undérwhich thep live | j 


‘alien yea of the nation, the dilcharge of 
the exchequer bills, and’ the provifists’ you have || 


id € | more than the bank, and allo four gets and. a half 
my two howfes of parliament, do juftly claim my |f 

moft’tendern‘concetn, if any provifion defigned to |] 
perpetuate’ thefe bleffings to your pofterity remains |} 
iniperfeét, for want of time, during this fefon, ma- }} 
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five hundted choutand” pounds ’ For the privilege’ of 


| taking in ‘all. the irredéemable debts; amounting to 
| near eight’ hundred thoufand pounds” per annum ¢ 


and alfo the redeemable ‘debts then at the bank and 
ay ariitaherygy PAG ie PRES ey) oof 1629) BTID S eH 
exchequer, moftly beating five’ per cent.. intereft, 
either by purchafe from the proprietors, oF by fub- 
(SUE Serpe lien eryy: wept. Aviave: POT vice “f; ‘y 
{Criptions into their capital flock. , This method of 
incréafing their ‘capital was looked: upof as’ a very 
valuable Acquifition, and excited the jealouly, of the 


e to pay \ e r due | bank. of England, and accordingly the directors of 
ftates and princes, are the ftrongeft'probfs of your | dy la cir propofal ‘before the 


that ‘opulent’ body Jaid their propofal before the 
commons, They offered to give above five millions 
for the faine privilege. “This rivalthip proved the 
deftruction of the whole. The South-fea’ company 
made a fecond propofal: they offered wo’ Tefs., than 
feven millions and a half, in cafe thefe debts fhoul 

be fubfcribed, and in proportion for any part of them, 
They alfo propofed to pay tothe’ ule of’ the “public 
one year’s purchafe of all the irredeemable long 
annuities that fhould be brought into their ‘capital 
The bank now made'a fecond propofal; mote advan- 


| tabeous, in feveral refpeéts,, to the public, than that 
| of the South fea company. , They obliged, themfelves 
| to give feyenteen hundred pounds bank-ftock for 
_every hundred pounds irredeemable long annuities. 
| Butt this offer was far from intimidatihe the South-fea 
company. Determined, “at arly rate, to obtain: the 
| liberty of taking in. the public debts, they offered 


to'incorporate ‘all the funds of thé bank, Eaft-India 


| Company and exchequer, into their own capital. It 
| was not, ‘indeed, . thought, proper to adopt this, pros 
Ml Shevx : ied Aya er MA 4 P-S3 ee vie Sah 4 
4 pofal; «but. the very rumour of fuch a Icheme raifed 
a | ae } sf} Wi Mery > reat Phas 
i} their ftoeck to one hundred sand twenty -per cent. 
therefore, | 


They now offered five hundred, thoufand pounds 
purchaft upon all annuities, they ould take into 
their capital ; which, if all the annuities were taken 
in, the whole would amount, fo three millions, five 
hundred'and fixty-feven thoufand, five hundred and 


| three pounds , fo ,that their. whole offer was feven 


millions, five hundred fixty-feven thoufand fivé hun- 
dred pounds. Befides this; they not only offered to 
circulate: one -million of exchequer-bills ‘eratis, but 
to pay three per cent. for that million, and ohe year’s 
purchate of fuch, annuities as fhould be fubferibed 
into the company’s capital in fourteen months; 

. This propofal was adopted, and a bill was ordered 
to be brought into the houfe of commons for that 
purpofe. While the bill was under confideration, 
the company’s ftock rofe to near four hundred: per 
cent... The. bill-paffed both houfes, but not without 


| great oppofition in the houfe of lords; amd received 


the royal affent, The king paffed over.to his German 
dominions, and every thing feemed to, promife :do- 
meftic tranquillity. But the reftlefs paffign of avarice 
foon obliterated thefe pleafing appearances, and threw 
the nation into the utmoft diftrefs. oe cy 

The South-fea company finding their ftock began 
to fink in its value, caufed a, notion .to be propa- 
gated, that Gibraltar and Portmahon would be given 
up to the Spaniards, in exchange for a large, dittrict 
in Peru, where the Englifh trade, to the Sonth-fea 
would be protected and. cnlarged... ‘This, rumour, 
diffuled with great induftry, infpired the people with 
fuch,extravagant hopes, that two millions of original 
ftock were fub{cribed in lets than five days after the 
clofe of the feffion of parliament,.. The, ftock of the 
company rofe to above a thoufand. per cent... The 
Mififippi {cheme in France, which had juft curned 
that kingdom upfide down, . was. better , founded, 
But.the pafion for, riches; ike other, paffions, is 
fometimes too blind to be directed by experience, 
and too deaf to’ liften to the yoice of reafon,. The 
defire of acquiting large fortunes drew into the fnare 
a ‘multitude of unhappy,people, who became the 
diipes of interefted artifice, The rage of ttock- 
jobbing filled every head, ‘and fwallowed up every 


| Other. idea.” “Whigs, tories, jacobites, the nobility, 


the clergy,.phyficians, lawyersy merchants, and the 
very 
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very women themfelves, were. all animated with the 
fame fpitit: all converted their money into paper ; 
all believed they fhould grow rich by parting with 
their riches. But this charm, was of no long duration. 
It was foon found, that the South-fea commerce; the 
fuinous foundation of thefe enormous proceedings, 
was far from being fufficient to anfwer, the views of 
avarice. Stocks therefore fell prodigioufly ; and 
feveral projects, fet on foot by the fraudulent induftry 
of covetouinefs, were totally rejected. No money 
appeared ; payment of the dividends was ftopped, 
and publie credit vanifhed, , Families, without num- 
ber, were reduced to beggary; and the intoxication 
of frivolous and fenfelefs hope was fucceeded by the 
cries of defpair. . 3 
Recourfe was now had to the bank. for fupporting 
the South-fea company. ‘That corporation entered 
into.an agreement to take a quantity of the South-fea 
ftock at four hundred per cent. in payment for three 
miltions. feven hundred and feventy-five thoufand 
pounds, redeemable debt, which the ¢ompany was 
to repay at Lady-day and Michaelmas of the enfuing 
year. This was afterwards called the Bank-contract, 
the very rumour of which caufed the South-fea ftock 
to rife prodigioufly.. But this rife did not continue 
long. It foon appeared that this fuppofed contraét 


had no real foundation, being nothing more than a | 
temporary expedient, to quiet the clamours of the | 


people. ‘The ‘directors of the bank, finding their 
property to be in danger of being fwept away by. 
that portentous tide of ruin, which bore down every 
thing before it, renounced their agreement: and the 
South-fea company, deprived of this fupport, funk 
under its own weight. Ea tases tee . 
The king, who had been in Hanover fince the 


beginning of the fummer, haftened to England, to | 


remedy a diforder that threatened the deftruétion of 
the whole nation. In this alarming crifis, the king 


opened the feflion of parliament on the eighth of | 


December, with the following fpeech from the throne, 


“* My. lords and gentlemen, Ibsn0g 
“¢ Since we laft parted; the faceof our affairs 
abroad is become more favourable’. The peace in 
the fouth wants only the form of a icongrefs and 
‘ that of the north is brought much nearer to a con: 
clufion. I fhall, at a proper time, order the feveral 
treaties T have made to be laid b-fore you ; by which 
you will perceive the fuccefs of our endeavours to 
eftablith peace throughout Europe, and to fecure and 
fupport the proteftant religion. At the fame time, I 
ean never fufficiently exprefs my concern for the 
unhappy turn of affairs, which has fo much affeGted 
the public credit at home. 


** Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

“I do moft earneftly recommend it to you, that 
you confider of the moft effectual and fpeedy methods 
to reftore the national credit, and fix it upon a lafting 
foundation. You will, I doubt not, be affifted in {fo 
commendable and neceffary a work, by every man 
that loves his country, and efpecially by the feveral 
great focieties of this kingdom. I hope you will, on 
this occafion, remember, that all your prudence, 
your temper and refolution, are neceffary to find out 
and apply the proper remedies to our misfortunes 3 
which will, if you fucceed, ferve to increafe that 
reputation you have fo juftly acquired ; particularly, 
if you fhall be able, notwithftanding thefe difficulties, 
to difcharge a part of the national debt. I have 
ordered the feveral eftimates to be laid before you of 
the expence of the enfuing year, and defire you to 
difpatch the fupplies neceffary for them. 

“< My lords and gentlemen, 
‘ “ T am glad to obferve to you, that our trade 
appears to have been more extended this year than in 
the preceding. We have the moft flourifhing navy 
of any nation whatfoever to proteét us; and I hope 
you will turn your thoughts to the beft methods for 
the fecuring and enlarging of our commerce. You 
may depend upon my hearty concurrence to all fuch 
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| favour to the nation, 


| were of more rigid fentiments. 
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provifions as fhall appear to.you neceflary for the 
good of my people,”, 


The two houfes fhewed the greateft zeal to effes 


that neceffary particular; the re-eftablifiment of the 


public credit. All the members of the commons, 
who had been concerned in thefe iniquitous proceed- 
ings, were expelled the houfe. Knight; .cafhier to 
the South-fea company, perceived the ftorm; and 
pafled over to. the contirient, to prevent its effects: 
All the reft were determined to ftand the fhock of 
national refentment, which. was now. raifed to an 
enormous height. The commons {eemed to have 
laid afide all party diftinétions, and to vie with each 
other in promoting an enquiry of fo much importance 
to their country, Favour was difregarded. by all ; 


| the guilty were examined ; the eftates of the directors 
| were confifcated, except a bare fubfiftence; the cre< 
| ditors were indemnified as far as eircum{tances. would 
| permit; and public credit, the deftru@tion of which 


mutt have ruined the nation, was reftoréd. The 
parliament could not poffibly have done a greater 
Sir Robert. Walpole. contri- 
buted largely, by his genius and application,) to the 
fuccefs of this perplexed affair. Upon this he was 
reftored to favour, and made firtt commiffioner of 
the treafury and chancellor of the exchequer, ;_ 
A, D.1721,. Among: the many difputes that had 
been agitated, in. the parliament, fome. ecclefiaftical 
matters had a confiderable fhare. . In 1718, a bill 
had paffed for annulling the fevere a&s againft the 
non-conformifts... Dr. Hoadly,  bifhop , of Bangor, 
afferted, that fuch bills were laws for perfecution ; 
and that if bills of intolerance were, admitted: in 
ecclefiaftical matters, all perfecutions of infidels, of 


| heathens, and even the popifh inguifition, might be 


juftified. In the mean time, the increafe of j lety 
and licentioufnefs awakened the zeal of thofe who 
. . Unbounded luxury, 
unbridled debauchery, and an affected contempt. of 


 teligion and morality, were the effets of a fyftem 


which had made gold and filver the objeéts of human 
worfhip.. Atheifim walked abroad, without a mafk, 
in open day. The Deity himfelf was defpifed, or 
not acknowledged ; and no reftraint, no principle, 
no rule, remained. One of the peers, delivered a 
very pathetic fpeech on this fubjeét ; in confequence 
of which, a bill was brought in againft blafphemy 
and profanenefs, in which were. feveral clauies not 
perfectly confiftent with the liberty of con{cience 
previoufly granted to the non-conformifts, Thefe 
Claufes occafioned a ftrong oppofition to the. bill, 
Difputes grew warm, and gave occafion to fome very 
fingular propofitions, One of the bifhops. having 
reprefented the evil confequences of the reigning 
vices, lord Onflow anfwered with derifion, that the 
prelate muft have been himfelf.a great finner, fince 
he had loft large fums in the South-fea, The duke 
of Wharton, famous for his licentioufnefs, declared 
that he was neither a friend to blafphemy, nor an 
enemy to religion; burt, at the fame time, could not 
approve the bill, becaufe he thought it contrary to 
fcripture; and taking a bible out of his. pocket, he 
read feveral paflages, and thence concluded that the - 
bill ought to be rejected. The opinion of the earl of 

Peterborough was {till more fingular; he declared, 

that he was very willing to have a parliament: king, 

but neither a parliament God nor a parliament reli- 

gion; and that if the bill laid any reftraint on him, 

On this account, he would go to Rome, and canvafs 

for a cardinal’s hat; for he thought it much, better 

to treat of fuch matters in the conclave than in the 

houfe of peers, The fupporters of the bill finding - 
an oppofition they did not expect, moved that it 


fhould be poftponed. This was agreed to, and the 
whole was dropped. ‘Palaces 


It was very late before the fupplies were granted, 
and even then not with the ufual chearfulnefs and 


alacrity. All difficulties were, however, at laft fur- 
mounted, and the king obtained fufficient fupplies to 
fatisfy his engagements with Sweden, engagements 


that 
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that had very little relation to the Englith. His ma- 
jefty put an end to the feffion on the tenth of Auguft, 
when he declared, in his {peech, that he entertained a 
moft fincere concern for the fuficrings of the imnocent, 
and a juft indignation againft the guilty, relative to 
the South-fea fcheme : that he had readily given his 
aflent to fuch bills. as had been prefented to him for 
punifhing the authors of the late misfortunes, and 
forsobtainiing reftitution and fatisfa¢tion to thole who 
had. been, injured by them in fo notorious a manner ; 
that they could not fail to have obferved the difcon- 
tents; occafioned by this unhappy event, which had 
been induftrioufly fomented by wicked and feditious 
libels, but he doubted not but by their prudent con- 
duét in their feveral counties, all the enemies of his 


government, who flattered themfelves with being able 


to blow up,the prefent complaints into popular dif } 


affection, would be finally difappointed in their de= 
figns and expectations. 
. A dreadful plague having for fome time raged at 
Marfeilles, a proclamution was publifhed, forbidding 
any perfon tocome into England from any part of 
France, between the Bay, of Bifcay and Dunkirk, 
without’ certificates of health. Lazarettos were or- 
dered to-be built, and lines to be drawn round where 
the contagion had penetrated. On this occafion. it 


was reprefented, that to fhut up the people in hofpi- . 


tals, by. order of government, and to draw lines 


round the places infected, were practices inconfiftent | 


with the conftitution of England, incompatible with 
the mildnefs of afree government, and more parti- 
cularly odious, as they imitated, in this refpect, the 
government of France. Thefe*aruments, though 
ftrongly refuted, procured a repeal of the act of 


Ba lamest that had given offence. The idea of con- | 


itutional liberty prevailed over public iecurity. 
aA. Det '722., .. 4 he parliament having finifhed all 
the bufinefs before them by the month of March, 
they were diffalyed,-and another ordered to be chofen. 
Soon after the diffolution of parliament, the great 
duke of Marlborough paid the debt of nature. His 
faculties had been for {ome time greatly impaired ; 
he was no. longer capable of fhining either in the 


fenate or the field. He was fucceeded as mafter of the | 


ordnance and colonel, of the. firit regiment of foot 
guards, by the earl of Cadogan. . 

“The election was fo we!l managed, that moft of the 
members of the former were returned for the new 
one; which met on the nineteenth of Oétober, and 


the feffion was opened with the following {peech from _ 


the throne: . . 
“¢ My lords and gentlemen; 

 T acquainted you when we parted laft, of our 
having renewed all our treaties of commerce with 
Spain; fince which peace is happily reftored in the 
north, by the conclufion of a treaty between the 
ezar and the king of Sweden, and by that which I 
have made with thé Moors, a great number of my 
fubjeéts are delivered from flavery 5 and all of them 
who trade to thofe parts of the world, are, for the 
Future, fecured from falling under that dreadful cala- 
mity. : . tee 

<< In this fituation of affairs we fhould be extremely 
wanting to ourfelves, if we neglected to improve the 
favourable opportunity, which. this general tran= 
quilliry gives us, of extending our commerce, upon 
which the riches and grandeur of this nation chiefly 
depead, It is very obvious that nothing would more 
éonduce to the obtaining fo public a good, than to 
make the exportation or our own manufactures, and 
the importation of the comrhodities ufed in the ma- 
nufaéturing of. them; as practical and eafy as pofli- 
ble... .By, this means the balance of trade may be 
preferved in our favour, our navigation increated, 
and greater numbers of our poor employed. r 

<< { mutt therefore recommend it to you, gentle- 
men of the houfe of commons, to confider how far 
the duties upon thefe branches may be taken off and 
replaced, without any violence of public faith, or 
laying, any new burden upon my PeORIS: And I 

spunea 


to deferve the ear and attention of parliament. 


. well known, 


Gi Eos 
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promife myfelf, that by a due confideration of this 
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matter, thé produce of thofe duties, compared with 
the infinite advantage that will accrue to the kingdom 
by their being taken off, will be found fo inconfider-_ 


able, as toleave little room for any difficulties or 
objections. ro 

« The fupplying ourfelves with naval ftores; upon 
terms the molt eafy and leaft precarious, feems highly 
I Our! 
plantations in America naturally abound with moft 


‘of the roe materials, for this neceffary and effen- 


tial part of our trade and maritime ftrength : and if, 
by a due encourageinent; we could be furnifhed from 
them with thofe naval ftores, which we are now 
obliged to purchafe and bring from foreign countries, 
it would not only greatly contribute to the richés, in- 
fluence, atid power of this nation, but by. employing 
our own colonies in this ufeful and advantageous 
fervice, divert them from fetting up and carrying on 
manufactures, which direétly interfere with thofe of 
Great Britain, 
Gentlemen of the houfe of commons; 

“ Tt will be a great pleaftire to me, if, in raifine 
the fupplies of this yéar; it may be fo ordered, that 
my people may reap fome immediate benefit from the 
prefent circumftances of affairs abroad, TI have or- 
‘dered thé eftimates to be prepared for the fervice of 


‘the enfuiing year, and alfo an account of the debts of 


the navy to be laid before you. You mult be fenfible 
of the ill confequences that arife from fuch a large 
debt remaining unprovided for ; and that as lone as 
the navy and victualling bills are ata very large dif. 
count, they do not orily affect all other public credit, 
but greatly increafe the charge and expence of the 
current fervice. It is therefore very much to be 
wifhed, that you could find a method of difcharging 
this part of the national debt, being of all other 
the moft heavy and burdenfome ; and by that means 
have it in your power to eafe your country of fome 
part of the taxes, which, from an abfoluce neceflity, 
they have been obliged to pay: 
“« My lords and gentlemen, 

* The unfpeakable mifery and defolation that has 
raged in fome parts of Kurope, cannot but be a fuf= 
ficient warning to us to ufe all poffible precautions to 
prevent the contagion from being brought in among 
us; or, if thofe kingdoms fhould be vifited with 
fuch a fatal calamity, to be in a condition, with 
God’s blefling, to ftop its farther progrefs.. And as 
all other provifions will be altogether vain and 
fruitlefs, if the abominable practice of running goods 
be not at once totally fuppreffed, I moft earneftly 
recomniend to you, to let no other confideration ftand 
in competition with a due care of preferving fo many 
thoufand lives. 

‘© The feveral affairs which 1 have mentioned to 
you, being of the higheft and moft immediate con- 
cern to the whole kingdom, I doubt not but. you 
will enter into a confideration of them with that tem- 
per, unanimity, and difpatch, that the neceflity and 
importance of them require.” 

Soon after the king communicated to both houfes, 
a newly difcdvered confpiracy. Though there was 
rio certain proof, the alarm f{pread with amazing ra- 
pidity, and excited, for a time, the fame alarms as if 
the danger had been obvious, and on the point of 
being carried into execution. The habeas corpus act 
was fufpended for above a whole year; and..confe- 
quently the nation left, in fome meafure, at the dif- 
cretion of the miniftry. Some peers, and feveral 
private gentlemeii were imprifoned ; a manifefto, faid. 
to have been publifhed by the pretender, inflamed the 
minids of the people. Some fevere bills were pafled 
againft the eatholics : and the preparations for war 
put the whole kingdom in agitation. To believe this 
confpiracy real, there is a neceffity for fuppofing that 


the confpirators warited common jen{e, as they were 


accufed of applying to the regent of France, whofe 
intimate connections with the king of England were 
The commons, however, avowed the 
OE ha certainty 
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tion of our trade and manufaures, and the general 
tranquillity of my people, are the happy confequences 
of your prudent refolutions. It is to be hoped that 
the few examples which were made of fome notorious 


certainty of a plot to change the government, and 
place a papift on the throne. Several perfons were 
accufed ; and among the reft Chriftopher Layer, 
a young counfellor of the Temple, was executed at 

‘burn, : 
ae D. 723. But the principal perfon that fele the 
hand of power on this occafion, was the famous 
Francis Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, a_ prelate 
of obfcure birth, but diftinguifhed merit, a friend to 
letters, and equally remarkable for his underftanding | 
and virtues. He was odious to the court; becaule 
he had not followed its Phe ; and odious to the 
whigs, becaufe he had not fo lowed their fentiments, 
Being imprifoned, he denied the jurifdiction of the | 
houfe of commons, and declared he would produce | 
‘his defefice before the peers. The proofs againft him 
were reduced to two letters, intercepted at the poft- 
office, written in a very peculiat cypher, and, to all | 
appearance, fabricated by his enemies. The com- 
mons paffed a bill, whereby he was to be deprived of 
his office and benefice, banifhed the kingdom, and 
be guilty of felony if he returned ; and that it fhould | 
hot be in the king’s power to pardon him without 
the confent of parliament; but neverthelefs, hefhould 
‘not forfeit his goods and chattels. 

When this bill came before the lords, it met with 
a very ftrong oppofition, The duke of Wharton, 
earl Cowper, and the lords Bathurft and Gower, 
fpoke againft it with great energy : they difplayed 
the danger and injuftice in departing, in fo extraor- 
dinary a manner, from the fixed rules of evidence: 
that fuch a practice muft for ever fully the luftre and 
glory of that illuftrious houfe: that the admitting 
the precarious and uncertain evidence of the clerks 
of the poft-office, was a very dangerous precedent, | 
efpecially as, in this cafe, it was taken for granted, || 
that thofe clerks might carry the fimilitude of hands 
four months in their minds. They defired to know 
from whom thee clerks had received authority to 
intercept and open letters, efpecially thofe of a lord 
of parliament; and whether the clerks who copied }} 
thefe letters had themfelves intercepted the originals ? | 
or whether they had received them from any other |} 
perfon? “If fuch proceedings as: thefe (faid lord | 
Bathurft) are encouraged, we have no other part to | 
take, but to retire into the country, and feek tran- 
qullity and fecurity, if we may find them by our 
fire-fides. The leaft correfpondence, the leaft letter | 
intercepted, may render us criminal.” He infifted - 
on the example of cardinal Mazarine, who faid, | 
“« That with two lines of a man’s hand-writing, 
added to a fmall number of circumftances, proved 
by evidence, he fhould be mafter of his life.” Then 
turning himfelf towards the bifhops, who fhewed very 
little favour to their brother, he expreffed his indig- 
nation againft the inveterate hatred of fome perfons 
towards the bifhop of Rochefter; ‘a hatred (added 
he) abfolutely inconceivable, unlefS they hold the 
ridiculous opinion of fome favages, who believe they 
inherit not only the fpoils, but the talents of an 
illuftrious enemy, when they have flain him in battle.” 
But notwithftanding thefe, and other powerful rea- 
fons urged againft the bill, it pafled by a fmall ma- 
jority, and afterwards received the royal affent. 
Atterbury retired into France, where he met with 
repofe, efteem, and all the indulgences that polifhed 
fociety can fhew to men of fuperior parts. 

A.D.1724. While his majefty continued abroad, 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France, paid the debt 
of nature. This event greatly affected the king, 
and he haftened over to England, it being uncertain 
whether the new regent would entertain the fame 
views as his predeceflor ; and on the ninth of January 
he opened the. feffion of parliament with the follow- 
ing {peech from the throne : 

** My lords and gentlemen, 

‘¢ T cannot open this feffion without congratulating 
you upon the fuccefs of your endeavours laft year, 
for the fafety, intereft,. and honour of the kingdom, 
The rife of the public credit, the flourifhing condi- 


fected from engaging in the like defperate and wicked 
practices. The augmentation you thought fit to make 
to our national forces by fea and land, has not only 
fecured the general quiet of the kingdom again{t any 
fudden attempts or infurredtions, but has. alfo given 
me fuch weight and credit in all foreign negotiations, 
as greatly contribute towards the prefervation of the 
peace of Europe. 
“« Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

“" I will order the proper officers to lay before you 
the eftimates for the fervice of the current year. I 
defire fuch fupplies only as you fhall find abfolutely 
neceflary for preferving the peace of the kingdom, 
and for the fecurity of my people; and thofeI hope 
may be raifed without laying any additional charge 
or burden on my fubjects, : 

“ I mutt, in a particular manner, recommend to 
your care the public debts of the kingdom, as the 
moft national concern you can pofibly take into your 
confideration, I am perfuaded it muft bea ver 
great fatisfaction to all my faithful fubjeéts, to fee 
the finking fund improved and auemented, and the 
debt of the nation thereby put into’a method of 
being fo much the fooner gradually reduced and paid 
off. It would be a work truly worthy of a Britith 
parliament to begin this commendable uncercaking, 
and to make fuch a progrefs therein, as, with a ftri@ 
regard to public faith and private property, may 
pave the way to this oreat and defireable end: as 

** My lords and gentlemen, | 

“Inthe prefent happy fituation of affairs, I have 
nothing more to recommend to you, than that you 
would make ufé of the opportunity, which your own 
good conduct has put into your hands, in confider- 
‘ing of fuch farther laws as may ‘be wanting for the 
eaie and encouragement of trade and navigation, for 
the employment of the poor, and for exciting and 
encouraging a fpirit of induftry in the nation. | 

“* Tam fully fatisfied, that the trade and wealth of 
my people are the happy effects of the liberties they 
enjoy ; and that the prandeur of the crown confifts 
in their profperity: and Iam as fully perfuaded, th ¢ 
all who with well to their country, muft agree with 
me, that it is the vaineft of all delufions to imagine, 
that the religion, laws, and liberties of this kingdom, - 
can ever be fecured, but by fupporting the prefent 
eftablifhment, and maintaining the fucceffion in the 
proteftant line. Let us therefore heartily join in 
every thing that may tend to promote our mutual 
happinefs, and to extinguifh the hopes of thofe who 
long have been, and {till are reftlefs in their endea- 
vours to fubjeé&t this nation to the whole train of 
miferies that are infeparable from popery and arbi- 
trary power.” if ; 

The principal, and, indeed, almoft the only debate, 
during this feffion of parliament, was in the houfe of 
lords, on the affairs of the army. During the laft 
year, an addition of four thoufand men had been 
made to the land forces, on account of the con{pi- 
racy; and it was now propofed to continue the fame 
number. The commons had agreed to it, and paffed 
the bill; but the continuance of thefe additional 
troops met with great oppofition in the houfe of 
lords. The earl of Orrery, and the lords Trevor, 
North, Grey, and Bathurft, fpoke with great force 
againft it. They were.anfwered by lord Townthend 
and the duke of Argyle. The latter obferved, . 
“ That if he faw the nation unanimous in opinion, 
that our religion, laws, liberties and properties, en- 
tirely depend upon the prefent happy eftablifhment, 
and on the proteftant fucceffion im his majefty’s royal 
family, he would readily give his vote for reducing 
the army; but he was very much afraid that fome 
people fo ftrenuoufly infifted on difbanding the ad- 
ditional troops, with no other defign than that of 

weakening 


offenders, will be fufficient to deter the moft difaf- 


A.D. 1724. 
weakening the government, and thereby have an op- 
portunity of involving their .native country in new 
troubles. And therefore thofe noble lords who {poke 
for the reduction of the army; would. do well, when 
they went down into their feveral counties, to affure 
the people, with whom, no doubt, their teafons would 
not fail of having great weight, that their liberties 
and properties were entirely fafe under his: majefty’s 
government.” After a long debate, 
difbanding the additional troops was rejected; and the 
bill pafled, as fent up from: the commons, 


- On the fixteenth of May, the king fent the folhout} 


ing circular letter to the univerfities: of Oxford and 
Cambridge: ** We being greatly défirous to favour 
and encourage thefe ancient and laudable nurferies of 
piety and learning, ard to enable them. more effec- 
tually to anfwer the end of their inftitution, by fend: 
ing forth conftant|{upplies of learned jand ‘able men 
to ferve the public, both! in. church and ftate; and 
having obferved, that no encouragement or provifion: 
has hitherto-been made ‘in’ either of the univerfities 
for the ftudy of modern hiftory, or modera languages, 
the knowledge of which is highly neceffiary towards 
gratifying the youth committed to their care; for 
feveral ftations, both, in-church and ftate; to which’ 
they may be called: and. having feridufly weighed 
the prejudice that has occurred to the univerfities 
from this defedt, perfons of foreign nations being: 
often employed in the education and tuition of youth, 
both at home and.in their travels, and great numbers 
of the young nobilicy-and gentry being either fent 
directly abroad from {chools, or taken away from ‘the 
univerfities before the courfe of their ftudies can be 
there completed, and, opportunities freqniently loft 
to the crown of employing and encouraging mem- 
bers of the two univerfities, by conferring on them 
fuch employments, both at home and’ abroad, as 
neceflarily require a competent {kill in writing and 
fpeaking the modern languages; in order, there- 
fore, to remedy thefe and the like inconveniencies, 
we have determined to appoint two perfons of fober 
converfation and prudent conduét, of the degree of 
mafter of arts, or batchelor of laws, ot of fome 
higher degree, in one of the univerfities, {killed in 
modern hiftory, and in the, knowledge of modern 


languages, to be nominated by us to be our profefior |] 


of modern hiftory, one forthe univerfity of Cam: 
bridge, and the other for that of Oxford, who fhall 
be obliged to read lectures in the public: fchools, at 
fuch times as fhall hereafter be appoifited. And we 


have farther determined, that each of the profeffors | 


fhall have a ftipend of four hundred pounds per 
annum, and out of the ftipend fhall be obliged to 
‘maintain with fufficient falaries, in the univerfity 
where he fhall be eftablithed, two perfons at leaft, 
well qualified to teach and inftrué in writing and 
fpeaking the languages, which teachers fhall be un- 
der the direction of the profeffors refpectively, and 
fhall be obliged to learn two at leaft of the languages, 
both the profeffors and teachers taking efpecial care, 
that the times and hours for teaching and inftru€ting 
the fcholars be fo ordered as not to interfere with 
thofe appointed for their academical ftudies ; which 
profefiors and teachers fhall be obliged once every 
year to give in an attefted account of the progrefs 
made by each {cholar committed to their care, to our 
principal fecretaries of ftate, to be laid before us, 
that we may encourage the diligence and application 
of fuch among them as fhall have qualified them- 
felves for our fervice, by giving them fuitable em- 
ployments, either at home or abroad, as occafion 


-. fhail offer.” 
On the twelfth of November, his majefty opened | 


the feffion of parliament with the following fpeech 
from the throne: 
‘“< My lords and gentlemen, pabs 
“* J am perfuaded you fhare with me in the fatis- 
faction I feel at the profperous fituation of affairs : 
' peace with all powers abroad ; and at home perfect 
tranquillity, plenty, and an uninterrupted enjoy- 
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the motion for 
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| ment of all civil and religious rights, are moft di- 
ftinguifhing marks of the favour and proteéion of 
the divine providence : and thefe, with all their happy 
confequences; will; I doubt not; by the blefling of 
God upon our joint endeavours, be long continued 
to my peopie. 

“© The fame provifion by fea and land, for the de- 
fence and fafety of the nation, will continue to make 
us refpected abroady, and; confequently, fecure at 

home. The fame attention to the improvement of 
the public ‘revenues, and.to the eafe and encourage- 
ment of trade and navigation; will eftablith credit 
upon the ftrongelt bafis; and raife fuch a fpirit of 
induftry, as will not only enable us gradually to 
difcharge the national debt, but will likewife oreatly 
Increafe the wealth, powet; and influence of this 
kingdom, Ty 

*¢ Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

“‘ T have ordered the proper officers to prepare and 
lay before you eftimates of the expences of the en 
fuing year ;.and as they do itot exceed what has been 
found; by experience, to be abfolutely neceffary for 

the fecurity of the kingdom, I make no quettion 

_ but I fhall have your ready concurrence in raifing the 
fupplies in fuch a manner’as fhall be moft ealy to my 
people. ; 

“ There is one thing which I muft mention to you 
as-deferving your particular confideration.. It is too 
manifeft, that the tunds eftablifhed for finifhing the 
works at Greenwich hofpital, and providing for a 
competent number of feamen there, carinot, in time 
of peace, be fufficient to anfwer the expences of this 
great and neceffary work, :It‘is therefore very much 

to be wifhed, that fome method could be fouind out 
to make a farther provifion for a comfortable fupport 

to our feamen, worn out in the fervice of their coun- 
try, and Jabouring under old age and:infirmities. 
*¢ My lords and gentlemen, 

“You mutt all be fenfible how much our prefent 
happinefs is owing to your union and fteady condué&. 
It is therefore wholly unneceffary to recommend to 
you unanimity and difpatch in all your deliberations. 
The zeal and abilities you have on all occafions 
fhewn in f{upporting the intereft of your country, 
even under the greateft difficulties, leave me no room 
to doubt of my having your intire and effe€tual con- 

_curtence in every thing that may tend to. the fervice 
of the public,:and to the good of my people.” 

) A.D. 1725." Great part of “this feffion was taken 
up with the trial of Macclesfield, lordchancellor. 
There had been, for fome time, a murmuring againtt 
the infufficiency of the mafters in chancery to anfwer 
the great fums lodged in their hands by the fuitors 
in that court; and it was fufpected that the large 
fums they paid for admiffion to their places, made it 
more eafy than it ought to have been, and very much 
leffened the enquiry into their qualifications. Thefe 
complaints were now rifen to fuch a height, that 
Macclesfield thought proper to refign the great feal, 
hoping by that means to efcape any enquiry into his 
conduct. Buthe was miftaken. The king,.on the 
ninth of February, fent a meffage to the houfe of 
commons, requefting that fome enquiry might be 
made into the abufes committed by the mafters in 
chancery. 

The rigour of the law cannot be better employed 
than in punifhing thofe who have abufed its autho- 
rity; and the commons determined that thofe who 
had abufed the power intrufted with them for the 
good of the public, fhould feel the whole weight of 
their refentment. They accordingly enquited into 
the complaints, and it was found that they owed 
their origin to the chancellor. He was therefore 
impeached for feizing the property of the widow and 
orphan; for having fold the offices in chaucery at 
exorbitant prices; and for having given up to- his 
fubalterns large fums belonging to htigating parties, 
that his officers might indulge his private rapacity. 
The trial lafted twenty days, when he was found 
guilty, and condemned to pay a fine of thirty thoufand 

pounds, 
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pounds, and to continue in prifon till payment was 
thade. If corruption thus infects the magiftracy, 
how great mutt be its ravages among the body of the 
people? Exemplary punifhments are in fuch cafes 
indifpenfible ; but unfortunately the more general 
the vice’prevails, the lefs frequently the punifhments 
take. 

During this feffion of parliament a bill was paffed 
to reverfe the attainder of lord Bolingbroke, with 
refpect to his forfeitures, ‘his majefty having before 
granted him a pardon withrrefpect to: his life. This 
bill met with a {trong oppofition . in -the houfe of 
commons ; but after a long debate it was paffed by 
a confiderable majofity. 

On the thirty-fArft of May the king, after giving 
the royal affent to the bills that were ready, and ex- 
preffed his gratitude to the commons for the. large 
fupplies they had granted, prorogued the parliament. 
The behaviour of the lower houfe merited thefe ac- 
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knowledgements : they were now as much too pro-. 


digal as they were formerly too penurious.. The na- 


tion was lefs loaded with taxes.at atime when the. 


public complained of defpotifm. The king, as elec- 
tor of Hanover, having intereits, foreign to thofe 
of Great Britain, his policy cenfitted: in fupporting 
thofe interefts at the expence of England. — 

The Seots, ever fince the union, had unwillingly 
paid any of the taxes laid on the united kingdom; 


and had behaved, on all oceafions, as if they thought | 


themfelves injured, when they were. obliged to «con- 
bute any thing towards the public expence.: The 
cnemies of the’government failed not to cherifh this 
difpofition.in the people, and, under the mafk of a 
pretended zeal for the old conftitution, to infpire the 
populace with a hatred of that which was now efta- 
blifhed. The malt-tax occafioned the. greateft cla- 
mour; and it was forefeen that it could not be col- 
lected without expofing the officers of the reventie to 
the utmoft danger. At Edinburgh, indeed, the excife- 


men were fuffered to take an account of the malfters’ 


{tock in hand ; but thofe at Glafgow were obliged ‘to 
apply to the commiffioners of the excife at Edinburgh 
for protection and affiftance, their lives being threat- 
ened if they dared to vifit the malt-houfes. © «> 
Alarmed at thefe proceedings, the commiffioners 
applied to general Wade,, commander of the forces 
in Scotland, who, on the twenty-third of June, fent 
captain Bufhel, at the head of two companies of fol- 
diers to Glaigow, , On entering the town they per- 


ceived a great number of people, who faluted them: 


with the moft abufive language, and threw ftones at 


them as they marched along the ftreets, crying out, || 


No malt-tax. The officer defired them to forbear, 


for he meant them no harm, The provoft gave him || 


billets for quartering his men, but told him he could 
not put him in poffeffion of the guard-room, the 
populace having locked the door and carried away 
the key. . Unwilling to exafperate the rabble by 
. breaking open the door, the officer ordered the guard 
to be kept at a public houfe, which he had hired for 
that purpoie. Every thing continued quiet till about 
eleven at night, when feveral thoufands of the lower 
clafs of people aflembled about the heufe of Mr. 
Daniel Campbell, reprefentative in parliament for 
Glafgow, and threatened it with deftruétion. Captain 
Bufhel, defirous of putting an end to the tumult, 


before the rioters had committed any diforders, fent |} prime minifter to Philip V. The two fovereiens eave 


a meffage to the provoft, informing him of the mif- 
chief they threatened to commit, and that he was 
ready to give him-any affiftance. The provoft an- 
{wered, that he thought the number of his foldiers too 
{mall to oppofe the rabble, and therefore he thought 
it more prudent not to make ufe ‘of them: Encou- 
raged by the timidity of the magiftrate they proceeded 
to carry their threats into execution ; forced into the 
houle, and ftrippedit of every thing that was por- 
table. The magiftrates took no notice of the riot; 
and though feveral of them were found next morning 
drunk in the houfe, not one of them was fent to pri- 
fon. ‘The officers of excife concealed themfelves from 
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the fury of the populace, who threatened to punifh 
them in the moft dreadful manner. About four in 
the afternoon the cabal began to affemble again; and 
captain Bufhel, not knowing what their defigns might 
be, ordered the foldiers to be ready at the guard- 
room, which the provoft had riow caufed to be opened: 
The mob did not, howeyer; long’ keep their fecret, » 
they advanced towards the guards, crying, ‘* Drive 
the dogs out of town! we will cut them to pieces.” 
The officer defired them‘ to ‘defift, told them they: 
intended to do them no hurt} but if they continued 
to provoke the foldiers it would not be in his power 
to prevent their firing, “This had no effet-upon the 
rabble, they continued throwing large ftones' in fuch 
quantities, thatfome of the locks and°bayonets of 
the foldiers were broken, and fome of them wounded. 
The foldiers were now ordered to fire over their heads 
'to intimidate them; but this had no effeét; they 
;continued to advarice, and threw {tones in {till greater 
‘quantities.’ Exafperated at this ufuage, the foldiers 
fired among them and killed three or four; This 
‘had the defired: effeéts they were terrified and res 
tired to fome diftance: The provoft now’ defired 
| captain Bufhel to fave himfelf and his men’by retreat- 
_ing out of town, as the rioters were collecting all the 
arms they could find; and that a defperate engage- 
‘ment muft:otherwife foonenfue. ‘The captain fol- 
lowed his advice, and marched diretly for Dumbar- 
ton; but was:followed: feveral miles by ‘the mob, 
and obliged to fate about and fire upon them feveral - 
times in order to fecure his retreat. 
As foon as he reached Dumbarton he difpatched a 
-meffenger to general Wade, informing him of the 
riot, and defiring inftruétions how to aét for the fu- 
ture. The general perceived the danger, and faw the 
neceffity of enforcing the laws. He therefore fet out 
from Edingburgh, accompanied by Duncan Forbes, 
lord-advoeate, and the next day joined a body of 


| forces, that: had been ordered ‘to rendezvous on a 


/ moor within two miles of Glafgow, confifting of two 


| regiments of horfe, a detachment of dragoons, and 


about two repiments of foot.’ The general now in- 
formed the magiftrates that he was preparing to 
| march into.Glafgow, and’ the next ‘day, about }two 
' o’clock he entered the town. ‘The troops advanced 


| with filence and good order, and were diftributed into’ 
|, quarters without any difturbance, 


The next day the 
| éxcifemen proceeded to-take an account of the: malt~ 
| fters ftock in-hand, and had quiet admittance, ‘The 


| terms of the act were complied*with and every thing 


continued in tranquillity.) 
The king fet out for his German dominion¢ on the 
third of June, and foon after engaged in new. conti- 
nental engagements. The-emperor, who had always 
been diftreffed for wantof money, determined to have 
recourfe to trade, and accordingly eftablifhed an Eaft 
India company at Oftend.’ This foon ‘excited the 


| jealoufy of the maritime powers, who feemed deter- 


-mined to crufh it in its birth. The emperor, in 
order to fupport this eftablifhment, and maintain. it 
again{t the efforts of the Englifh monarch, to whom 
he had not granted the inveftiture of Bremen and 
Verden, terminated his differences with Spain. The 
treaty was figned at Vienna, by the duke de Riperda, 
a Dutchman, who to raife his fortune, had abandoned 

_ both his religion and his country, and was appointed 


up all pretenfions to their refpeCtive properties. Phi- 


| lip granted to the Auftrian traders, the privileges 


which the merchants of other foreign nations enjoyed; 
and undertook to guarantee the Oftend-company. 
He alfo promifed an annual fubfidy of four millions — 
of piafters tothe emperor.» The ‘czar of Muicovy 
entered into this alliance, and George was alarmed 
for his Hanoverian dominions. He therefore con- 
cluded, at Hanover, a defenfive alliance with France 
and Pruffia. Thefe negotiations being finifhed the 
king fet out for England about the middle of De- 
cember, sey 
A.D. 1726. As this treaty had very little eda: 
wit 
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‘every precaution taken to procure a majority in par- 
; liament, and to {pread feports among the people that 
the emperor having concluded an alliance with Spain, 
was endeavouring, to difturb the tranquillity of 
‘Great Britain; and that Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
would be the firft objeé&t of their defigns. A gene- 
ral cry was raifed again{t. “the machinations of jll- 
defigning people; the plots of a popith pretender} 
the proteftant intereft, the balance of power; the 
liberty and fecurity of the kingdom.” Political arti: 
fices calculated entirely to facinate the nation, and 
induce it to fatrifice its interefts to the affairs of the 
continent; Thefe meafures being taken, the kine 
opened the feflion of parliament on the twentieth of 
January, with the following fpeech from the throne : 

_ “ My lords andsgentlemen, 
sae otMiaeG, AG! fuch frequent experience of the 
wifdom and zeal of this parliament on many impor- 
tant occafions, that it is with pleafure I meet you 
again; and make no doubt but that your endea- 
vours for the good and fervice of your country, will 
be as fuccefsful as they have hitherto been. Le 
_ “ The diftreffed condition of fome of our protef- 
tant brethren abroad; and the negotiations and en- 
gagements entered into by, fome foreign powers; 
feem to have laid the foundation of new troubles and 
difturbances in Europe, and to threaten my fubjects 
with the lofs of feveral of the moft advantageous 
branches of their trade, obliged me, without any 
lofs of time, to concert with other powers fuch mea- 
fares as might give a check to the ambitious views of 
thofe, who are endeavouring to render themfelves 
formidable, and put a- {top to the progrefs of fuch 
dangerous defigns. For thefe ends I have entered 
into a defenfive alliance with the moft chriftian king 
and the king of Pruffia, to which feveral other 
powers, and particularly the ftates-gencral, have been 
invited to accede: and I have not the leaft reafon 
doubt of their concurrence. This treaty fhall, in a 
{hort time, be laid before you. By thefe means, and 
by your fupport and affiftance, I truft in God I fhall 
be able; not only to fecure to my own fubje€&s the 
enjoyment of many valuable rights and privileges, 
long fince acquired for them by the moft folemn 
treaties, but effectually to preferve the peace and 
balance of Europe; the only view and end of all my 
endeavours, | SSepists (ss 

“© Gentlemen of the houfe of commons; 

‘¢ T have ordered the eftimate for the fervicés of 
the enfuing year to be prepared and laid before you, 
which; from an unwillingnefs I always have to put 
my fubjects to any extraordinary expence by any un- 
neceffary precautions, are formed on the foot of em- 
ploying no greater number of forces than was thought 
neceffary the laft year, for which, if the fupplies you 
give fhall be fully ahd effectually raifed; I fhall be 

enabled to have a ftrong fleet at fea early in the 
{fpring. If the pofture of affairs fhould, at any time, 
mz-ke it neceffary to augment our maritime force, I 
confide fo entirely in the zeal and affection of my 
pafliament, that I affure myfelf you will enable me 
to make fuch an addition to the number of feamen as 
fhall be found requifite. 

-* My lords and gentlemen, 

‘¢ It is not to be doubted, but the enemies of my 
government will conceive hopes, that fome favour- 
able opportunity for renewing their attempts may 
offer, from the profpect of new troubles and com- 
motions, They are always very bufy by their inftru- 
ments and emiffaries in thofe courts, whofe meafures 
feem moft to favour their purpofes, in folliciting and 
promoting the caufe of the pretender. But I pur- 
fuade myfelf, notwithftanding the countenance and 
encouragement they have received, or flatter them- 
felves with, the provifion you fhall make for the fafety 
and defence of the kingdom, will effectually fecure 
us from any attempts from abroad, and render all 
fuch projeéts vain and abortive, 

«© When the world fhall fee, that you will not fuf- 


of 


Gites mee hyo bb 


with England a ftrong oppofition was expected; and j 
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fer the Britifh crown and nation to. be menaced and 
infulted, thofe, who muft envy the prefent happinefs 
and trariquillity of this kingdom, and are endéavour- 
Ing to make us fubfervient to theit ambition; will 
confider their own intereft and circumftatces; before 
they make any attempt upon fo brave a people, 
{trengthened and fupported by ptudent and powerful 
alliances, and, though defirous to preferve the peace, 


.able and réady to defend themfélves againft the efforts 


of all ageteffors: Such refolutions and fuch mea- 
fures, timely taken; 1 am fatisfied aré the molt effec- 
tual means of preventing a war, and continuing to 
us the bleffings of peace and profperity.”. 

_ Thefe treaties occafioried a long and very warm 
debate in both houfes. -It was faid.that the offenfive 
treaty concluded with France ahd Pruffia was con: 
trary to the act of fettlement, which admitted of no 
war in defence of the kihg’s poffeffions in Germany, 
But the court intereft prevailed; the treaty was ap- 
proved of,, extraordinary fupplies were eranted, and 
both houfes promifed to fupport his majefty, in café 
any attack fhould be made upon his foreign domié 
nions. . 

On the twenty-fourth of March; Sir Paul Methtien; 
knight of the bath, delivered the following meflage 
from the king to the houfe of commons: | 

“* His majefty having nothing more at heart than 
an eatneft defire to fecuire his own fubjeéts the full 
and free enjoytrient of their trade and navigation, 
and in the beft minner to prevent and frufttate fuch 
defigns, as have been formed againft the particular 
intereft of this nation, and the general peace of Eu- 
rope; has found it neceflary not only to augment his 
maritime force, but to concert fuch other meafures, 
as may moft effectually conduce to thefe defirable 
ends: and as thefe fervices will require fome extraor- 
dinary expence, his majefty hopes he fhall be enabled; 
by the affiftance of parliament, to incfeafe the num- 
ber of feamen already voted and granted for the fer- 
vice of this year, and to enter into,.and make good 
fuch engagements, as tlie circumftances and exigency 
of affairs may require.” wv 

This meffage occafioned a long debaté in the houfé 
of commons ; but it was at laft agreed to comply 
with, and an addtefs was voted to his majefty, in- 
forming him that his faithful corhmons would fupport 
him; and had agreed to the required augmentation. 

By fome miftake this meflage had not been com- 
municated to the houfe of lords, though the king: 
mentioned his hopes of being enabled, by the affift-, 
ance of his parliament, to incréafe the number of 
feamen already voted: This omiffion caufed a very 
warm debate. The eatl of Strafford afferted; ‘that 
the meflage was unprecedented, and ftruck at the: 
ancient privileges of the houfe of peers, who are 
the grand ftanding-council of the fovereign, the he- 
reditary and perpetual guardians of the liberties and 
properties of the people; and, next to the king, the 
principal part of the legiflature; and who, therefore, 
have a right to be confulted in alt matters of public 
concern.” He moved, therefore; ‘* that an addrefs 
be prefented to know, who advifed his majefty not tor 
fend the fame meffage to the houfe of peers, as was 
fent to the houfe of comméns.” The lord Trevor; 
in order to prevent difagreeable debates; moved, that 
the confideration of that matter might be put off for 
a moftith; but lord Lechmere reprefented; .‘¢ that 
the fubject was of great importance to his majefty’s 
fervice; to the honour of that noble and illuftrious 
affembly; to the ancient conftitution of parliament, 
and to the profperity and welfare of the kingdom 3 
that it ought not to be poftponed at all much lefs for 
fuch a length of time; as amounted to a laying it 
entirely afide. That it muft be for the fervice and 
fupport of the crown; upon all oceafions, to have 
the advice of both houfes of parliament; and as the 
meffage was only fent to the houfe of commons, and 
there had not yet been any communication with their 
lordfhips upon it, though it contained matters of the 
higheft importance, it tended to undermine the foun- 
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dation of the houfe of peers, and of the anciefit con- 
ftitution of the kingdom. That the rights of the 
people of England were in fome meafure invaded, 
whenever they were deprived of the affiftance of that 
houfe of parliament, without whom no aid can be 
given to the crown, nor any taxes laid upon the fub- 
jects. And therefore; if this debate fhould be ad- 
journed to fo long a day, it might be inferred from 
fuch a dilatory proceeding, that their lordfhips were 
not as jealous of their own privileges, and of the 


rights and properties of the people, at this time, and | 


as much determined to fupport and defend both, as 
any of their anceftors and predeceffors had for- 
merly been, ‘That it was the unbounded inherent, 
and fundamental right of the houfe of peers, to alter 
and amend all money bills, which came from the 
commons; and though, in fome late inflances, the 
commons had difputed that right, yet the lords had 
never failed to maintain and affert it. That accord- 
ing to ancient ufuage,’ all demands of fupply fhould 
come from the throne in the houfe of peers ; and 
therefore all other methods are unparliamentary, new, 
and dangerous to the conftitution.” He was an- 
fwered by the lords Onflow and Townfhend ; and 
thefe were replied to by lord Bathurft, who obferved, 
‘¢ That the appellation of parliament being given to 
the commons, and feparately from the lords, was in- 
deed new and unprecedented. That this was fo far 
from being the language of former times, that though 
of late the commons took upon them to begin ‘all 
money bills, yet there was atime when they were fo 
inconfiderable, as to apply to the lords to defire them 
to provide money for the public fervice. That if, 
at this time, the lords fuffered themfelves tobe over- 
looked in this manner, they might come at la{t to be 
voted uleleis, as they had forinerly been. And there- 
fore, left any miftake at this time thould be attended 
with fuch ill confequences, as to encourage any. evil 
minifters hereafter, toa total neglect of the houfe of 
peers, he was of opinion, that proper notice fhould 
be taken of it immediately, inftead of deferring the 
farther confideration of it for a month.” The eatl 
of Scarborough faid, “‘ He did not deny, that’ the 
peers have aright to be advifed with in all matters 
of importance, and to give their confent to money- 
bills. But in the cafe before them, it feemed need- 
lefs to fend the meffage in queftion to the houfe, be- 
caule their lordfhips had implicitly given their con- 
fent to the augmenting the number of feamen, in their 


addrefs of thanks, wherein the augmentation was: 


hinted at. As to what had been fugeetted, that for- 
merly the commons applied to the lords to provide 
money for the public fervice, the reafon: of it was, 
becaufe at that time, none had any money to give but 
the lords, moft of the lands being then in their 
hands ; whereas, fince the reign of Henry the feventh, 
the cafe is very much altered; and therefore they 
ought not confider how things were formerly but how 
they are at prefent, and. act accordingly.” Several 
other fpeeches were made on this occafion ; but the 
adjournment took place, and the addrefs was after- 
wards rejected. 

Three fleets were now fitted out, one of feven men 
of war, under the command of vice-admiral Hofier, 
and deftined for the Weft Indies ; another of twelve 
fhips of the line, for the Mediterranean, under Sir 
John Jennings ; and a third intended for the Baltic, 
confifting of twenty-one men of war, and two fire. 
thips, commanded by Sir Charles Wager and Sir 
George Walton. 

Incenfed to the higheft degree at thefe proceedings, 
Spain made great preparations for war. 


near Gibraltar, and all the neceffaries for a fiege were 
provided, Preparations were alfo made at fea ; four 
thoufand failors were landed; feveral men of war 
were already at Cadiz, and fhips purchafed wherever 
they were to befold. The pretence for thefe prepa- 
rations, was to rebuild .the caftle of Old Gibraltar ; 
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A camp of! 
about twenty thoufand men was formed at St. Roche | 


but it was very vifible thata blow of much 
confequence was intended, 

A. D. 1727. In this fituation of affairs the par 
liament affembled on the feventeenth of January, and 


the feflion was opened with the following {peech from 


greater 


the throne ; 


“* My lords and gentlemen, », 

“ Tacquainted you laft year, withthe treaties of 
peace and commerce concluded between the emperor 
and the king of Spain. As that fudden and unac- 
countable conjunction, gave, at the firft appearance, 
juft grounds of jealoufy and apprehenfion to the’ 
neighbouring powers of Etirope, and the fubfequent 
proccedings and tranfactions in thefe two courts, and 
the fecret and offenfive alliances, concluded between 
them about the fame time, have laid the foundations 
of amoft exorbitant and formidable power, and are 
fo directly levelled againft the moft valuable and 
darling interefts and privileges of this nation, that 
we muft determine either tamely to fubmit to the 
peremptory and unjuft demands of the king of Spain 
in giving up Gibraltar, and patiently to acquiefce in 
the emperor’s ufurped and extended exercife of trade 
and commerce, vr mutt refolveto be in a condition 
to do ourfelves juftice, and to defend our undoubted 
rights againft thefe reciprocal engagements, entered 
into in defiance and violation of all national faith and 
the moft folemn treaties. A 

“ I have likewife received information from dif. 
ferent parts, on which I can entirely depend, that 
the placing the pretender on the throne of this king- 
dom is one of the articles of the fecret engagements : 
and if time fhall evince, that the giving up the trade 
of this nation to one power, and Gibraltar and Port: 
Mahon-to another, is made the price and teward of 
impofing upon this kingdom a popifh pretender : 
what an indignation mutt this raife in the breaft of 
every Briton | ; 

“* Nor were thefe fatal combinations confined to 
thofe parts of the world alone, but they extended 
themlelves unto Ruffia,; and had not the defigns of 


that court again{t fome of their neighbours. been ~ 


prevented by the feafonable arrival. of our fleet in 
thofe feas, a way had been opened for invading thofe 
kingdoms, and given a powerful affiftance to any 
attempts to be made from other quarters, 

** Such circumftances would not fuffer me and ny 
allies, among whom there has been, and is, the moft 
perfect harmony, union and concert, to be idle {pecta- 


| tors and regardlefs of their own fafety and’ the com- 
| mon caufe of Europe, for which his moit Chriftian 


majefty has been at a great expence this Jat year, in 


) augmenting his forces; and the ftates-general, fenfible 


of the imminent danger, have not only acceded to 
the defenfive alliance, concluded’ at Hanover, but 
have come to {trong and feafonable refolutions for an 
extraordinary augmentation of their forces both by 


| fea.and Jand. The acceffion of the crown of Swéden 


is in fuch a forwardnefs, and the negotiations with 
the crown of Denmark are fo far advanced, that we 
may reafonably depend ‘upon the fuccefs and good 
effect .of them, ' ey 
‘This fhort view of the prefent pofture of affairs, 
will, 1 am confident not only fecure to me the fupport 
and affiftance of my parlicment in carrying on this 
great and neceffary work, in conjun@ion with my. 
allies, but juftify the meafures hitherto taken, and the: 
expences already made. Aer 
** The confidence you repofed in me laft year; has 
been made ufe of for the benefit of ‘the public ; and 
as the chief article of exceeding, has, by my equipping 
and fending to fea three confiderable fquadrons,. 
fallen upon the -head of the navy, [°am perfuaded 


that the neceffity of the fervices, and the fecurity, ~ 


advantage, and glory, that has. accrued to this nation 
from thefe fquadrons, will fufficiently fpeak for’ 
themfelves, as long as both friends and foes, with’ 
joy and concern, confefs they have feen and felt the 


effects of the naval pewer of Great-Btitain, 


. A.D. 1735, 
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’ It‘is not to be wondered at, that the princes 
engaged in thefe enterprizes are very much dilturbed 
to fee their projects rendered abortive. The king of 
Spain, impatient of the difappointment he has met 
with, can no longer difguife that enmity to us, 
which, for fome time, he has only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to declare. He. has now 
ordered his minifter refiding here to depart” imme- 
diately from this country, leaving a memorial that 
is little fhort of a declaration of war, wherein he 
again demands and infifts upon the reftitution of 
Gibraltar. He does not himfelf deny the offenfive 
alliance, nor his. engagements to fupport the Oftend 

‘company: He makes my recalling thofe fquadrons, 
which his conduét has put me under the neceffity of 
fending to the Weft-Indies, and the coaft of Spain, 
the condition of any farther correfpondence between 
the two crowns and fuppofing the continuance of 
my fleet abroad to be aétual hoftilities, threatening 
to repel them with force to the utmoft of his power. 

¢¢ But not content.with thofe. menaces, infults, 
and infractions of treaties; his Catholic majefty is 
now making preparations to attack and_ befiege 
Gibraltar ;- and in order to carry on that fervice, or 
to cover another defign, has affembled’ a great body 
of troops in that neighbourhood, But as the prefent 
ftate and condition of that garrifon, with the rein- 
forcements I- have ordered thither, give me little 
caufe to apprehend, or my enemies to hope for fuc- 
cefs in that undertaking, the certain and undoubted 
intelligence I have, that it is now refolved to attempt 
an invafion upon thefe kingdoms, in favour of the 
pretender, by an embarkation from the coaft of Spain, 
gives me reafon to believe, that though the fiege of 

Gibraltar may probably be undertaken, the public 

avowed and immenfe preparations made for that pur- 
pofe are chiefly calculated.to amufe the world, and 
to difguife the intended invafion, which I am furely 
informed has been, for fome time, agreed to be the 
firft ftep, and beginning, of the long-premeditated 
rupture. ° 
<< Gentlemen of the houfe of commons, 

“ Thefe confiderations muit awaken in you all 
fuch a fenfe of our common and immediate danyer, 
as will, I doubt not, infpire you with a zeal and 
chearfulnefs in raifing the fupplies neceffary for the 
defence of our country, and for making good our 
engagements with our allies. 

«“ T receive too much fatisfaCtion from the happi- 
nefs of my people, in their full enjoyment and future 

profpect of peace, eafe and profperity, not to be fen- 
fibly affected with thefe new convulfions, and the 
unavoidable neceffity I am under of afking larger 
fupplies of my people, and of defiring to be enabled 
to make fuch an augmentation of my forces by fea 
and land, as the prefent exigency of my affairs 
requires. 

‘© | will order the proper eftimates to be laid be- 
fore you, and fuch treaties as 1 have made with 
foreign princes for the hire of foreign troops : and 
as the expence I was laft year, in a particular man- 
ner, intrufted to make, has amounted to no incon- 
fiderable fum, and the public utility may again 
require the like fervices to be performed, I hope you 
will again repofe the fame truft and confidence in me. 

«¢ Tt is with great pleafure that I fee the time fo 
near approaching, when fuch a confiderable addition 
will be made to the finking-fund. Let all that with 
well to the peace and ‘quiet of my government, have 
the fatisfaction to fee, that our prefent neceffities 
fhall make no interruption, in the progrefs of that 
defireable work of gradually difcharging the national 
debt. hope, therefore, you will make a provifion 
for the immediate application of the progréfs of the 
finking.fund to the ufes for which it was fo wilely” 
contrived, and to which it ftands now appropriated. 

“ My lords and gentlemen, Bie ; 

«J have had no thoughts of making any acqui_ 

fitions to any parts of my dominions. My whole’ 
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care and concern has beef to preferve and maintain 
the undoubted rights and privileges of my people} 
and therefore all my meafures have been preventative 


and defenfive. ©But fuch meafures being now. ren- 


dered impracticable, vigorous refolutions; and 4 
{pecdy execution of them, can alone put an effectual 
end to the dangers that furround us. - However 
hazardous and defperate the enterprizés formed 
againit us may appear to be, your being affured of 
their being refolved upon, will, I am perfuaded; be 
fufficient to prevail upon you to put yourfelyes in a 
condition to refift and defeat theni. 

“ If preferving a due balance of power in Europe; 
if defending the ‘poffeffion of the crown of Great- 
Britain, of infirlite advantage to our trade and com: 
merce; if fupporting that trade and conimerce 
again{ft dangerous and unlawful encroachments; 
and, if the prefent eftablifhment, the’ religion, liber- 
ties and properties of a proteftant people, are any 
longer objeéts worthy the care and attention of a 
Britifh parliament, I need fay no more to incite my 
loyal and faithful houfes of parliament to exert them: 
felves in the defence of all that is dear and valuable 
to them.” 

_ This fpeech raifed the zeal and indignatioti of the 
commons to fuch a height; that, in their addrefs; 
words feemed wanting to exprefs the deep refentment 
at the infults offered the king, at the invafion of thé 
moft valuable branches of trade; at the defigns formed 
again{t the nation, and toapplaud the wife meafures 
taken by the king, to prevent the deftructive defigns 
formed againft the liberties of Europe. They voted: 
forty-fix thoufand men, together with a land-tax o 

four fhillings in the pound. 

But the upper houfe was lefs complaifant: A vio» 
lent debate at firft feemed to promife a powerful 
oppofition, Lord Bathurft, after reprefenting the 
inconveniencies of the war, obferved; that confiderz 
able fums had been dittributed in different places to 
give fuccefs to certain meaftires, anid recommended 
it to the lords to make a {trict enquiry into an object 
of fuch importance. ‘¢ As to myfelf, (faid he) -I havé 
never touched either Englifh ot Spanifh gold; I am 
neither a Frenchman nor a Spaniard; but fhall always 
glory in being a true Englifhman, and in {peaking 
and acting for the good of my country, while J fhall 
have the honour: of beino-a member of this houfe.’*. 


The meafures of the king were, however, voted ta 
be honourable; juft, and neceffary. 

Nor was the houfe of lords: the only place where 
the king’s fpeech was examined. The court of Vienna 


was highly offended, and pafféd fevere cenfures upon 


it... The count de Palms; ambaflador from the em+ 
| petor, had orders to prefent and publifh a remon= 
.ftrance, wherein the king: of England’ was charged 


with giving an imperfect, mutilated, or very ground- 
lefs account of facts. It was infifted, that the articlé 
re{pecting the pretender was falfe; that there was no 
offenfive “alliance between: the emperor and Spain ; 
that the treaty of Vienna was no infringement of the 
lawful rights of England; and Jaftly, reparation for 
the injury done to his imperial majefty by thefe ca- 
lumnious imputations was required, . 
_ This memorial was highly refented by the parlia- 
ment, Both houfes joined in an addrefs, exprefling 
their indignation at the affront offered to his majefty 
by the memotial of the count de Palms, and at his 
infolence in difperfing the fame throughout the king- 
dom ; affuring his majeity, that this audacious man- 
ner. of appealing’ to the people; and turning a me 
motial into a feditious libel, was a proceeding that 
created’ in them’ the utmoft abhorrence and detefta+ 
tion, 

“© The endeavouiifg,” faid they in their addrefs, 
“¢ to inftill into thé minds of any of your faithful 
fubjects the leaft diftruft or diffidence of your ma 
jeft’s facred royal word, or to make a diftin@ion 


‘between your majefty and your people, is an attempt 
as'vain as prefuiptuous, Tf time has not effaced the 


memory 
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memory of the glorious exploits; and important fuc- 
cours (confeffed to have been received from Great- 
Britain) gratitude, affection, and efteem for this 
nation; will be beft manifefted, by doing honour to 
the king; whom the people honour; and juftice to 
the people; whofe rights and privileges the beft of 
kings is now defending; againft the encroachments 
made upon them.” 


The fecretary of ftate wroté a letter to the count | 


de Palm; ordering him to quit the kingdom imme- 
diately. The two powers attackéd each other at 
the imperial diet; by writings teplete with perfonal 
animofities. Nothing lefs than a violent and obtti- 
nate wat was expected: The king entered into new 
hegotiations with France; Sweden, Denmark, and 
the prince of Heffe-Caffel. Support was alfo pro- 
cured in Germany; but not without being attended 
with a vaft experice to England. . 

It was now determined by the mhiniftry to obtain, 
if poffible, a power to difpofe of the fupplies. Ac- 
cordingly a motion was made in the houfe of com- 
mons, by Mr. Scroope, fectetary to the treafury, 
for empowering the king to apply fuch monies as he 
might find neceffary to defray expences, and fulfil 
fuch engagements as already were, or might be con- 
tracted before the end of the year. This motion 
occafioned a long and very warm debate. It was 
faid by the minifterial party, ** That his majefty was 
fo unwilling to put his fubjects to any extraordinary 
expences, that he had demanded no more fupplies 
this feffion than what he thought abfolutely neceffary 
for the fervice of the year. But, in the prefent 
pofture of affairs, fome unforefeen accidents might 
require a farther expence, for which no eftimate 
could now be made, becaufe fome treaties his ma- 
jetty had thought proper to enter into, were not yet 
finifhed ; and therefore, that the parliament ought to 
enable him to anfwer fuch contingencies: that the 
houfe had feveral times repofed the fame confidence 
in him, which he had never abufed, efpecially as it 
was now afked only for a fhort time.” To this it 
was anfwered, “* That the wifdom of parliament had 
always taken precautions again{t the improper em- 
ployment of the public money; that a power fo 
unlimited, and of fuch dangerous confequence, 
could not be admitted under a free government ; 
that it was effential to the welfare of the ftate, to 
preferve the forms of parliament, to grant fupplies 
upon eftimates, and to apply the monies granted to 
the purpofes publicly avowed and acknowledged as 
neceffary : in fhort, that if parliament fhould dif- 
penfe with eftablifhed cuftoms and principles, fuch 
examples would become frequent, the crown would 
acquire an abfolute power of levying taxes, and the 
conftitution of England would. foon be annihilated.” 
But notwithftanding thefe reafons, the court party 
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prevailed, and the bill paffed both houfes by a con- 
fiderable majority. 

In the mean time, the Spaniards laid fiege to Gi- 
braltar with an ies of twenty thoufand men,: well 
provided with artillery, ammunition, and warlike 
ftores. Colonel Clayton; lieutenant-governor of thé 
place, had troops and neceffaties fufficient for mak- 
ing a brave defence, till fupplies could arrive from 
England, for which preparations had been made. 
But there was little to be feared from the attempts of 
the Spaniards; their meafures were ill planned, and 
worfe executed: fo that, after lying fouf months 
before the place, and lofing half their army by flaugh- , 
ter, ficknefs, and defertion, they were obliged to 
abandon thé enterprize, : 

The hoftile powers, notwithftanding their refent- 
ment, had not that paflion for war which prolongs 
the mifeties of mankind, France effectually em- 
ployed her mediation to féftore the tranquillity of 
Europe: Preliminaries were figned, whereby it wag 
agreed; that hoftilities fhould immediately ceafe ; 
that the Oftend company fhould be fufpended for 
feven years; and that a congrefs fhould be held 
within that period, for finally determining all dif- 
ferences, 

During the laft two years, the king had not vifited 

his German dominions. He therefore prepared for 
his journey to Hanover foon after the breaking up of 
the parliament. On the feventhof June, he landed 
at Vaert, in Holland, and the next day proceeded ‘on 
his journey. But on the tenth, about nine in the 
morning, he was feizéd in his coach’ with a kind of 
apoplectic fit, and died at Ofnaburg on the eleventh, 
in the fixty-eighth year of his, and the thirteenth of 
his reign. 
_ George I. was endowed with great qualities, a 
confiderable capacity, difcernment, policy, and a 
talent for negotiation. He was an enemy to parade, 
grave in his conduét, but not wholly fufceptible of 
pleafure. hat reputation for wifdom which he 
enjoyed before he came to the throne, was tarnithed 
by a government inconfiftent with the principles and 
interefts of the nation. Poffibly. the counfels of his 
minifters carried him farther in this refpeé than he 
would himfelf have gone; but, indeed, the defire of 
extending their authority is common and natural to 
princes. By making himfelf matter of the parlia- 
ment, he loit the affections of the people, the greateft 
treafure a prince can pofiefs. He was of a very 
generous difpofition ; and the ferenity and benignity 
of his difpofition were fufficiently difplayed in his 
countenance, . "pa 

He married the princefs Sophia-Dorothy, daughter 
and heirefs to the duke of Zell, by whom he had one 
fon, who fucceeded him in the throne; and a daugh- 
ter, married to the late king of Pruffia. 
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A.D. FFAIRS on the continent were in a 
1727. critical, though not dangerous fituation, 
when George IJ. afcended the throne. The nation 
was, however, in a very flourifhing condition. Com- 
merce, the great idol of the Englith, was every day 
improving, and riches fowed in from every quarter, 
The navy was ona very refpeétable footing ; near 
two hundred fhips of war were either cruifing in 
different parts, or ready to fail, on the fhorteft warn- 
ing, to protect our trade, or annoy the enemy. Se. 
veral regiments of well-difciplined troops were quar- 
tered in different parts of the three kingdoms, fo as 
to over-awe the difaffected, and fecure the peace and 
tranquillity of the whole; while they {trenethened 
the hands of government, and gave the new fovereign 


G i If. 


an afcendency, which had been unknown to his pre- 
deceflors on the Englith throne for many years, 

The parliament met on the twenty-{eventh of June, 
and the feflion. was opened with a {peech from the 
throne, in which his majelty declared, that the hap- 
pinefs and welfare of his people, their rights, privi- 
leges and. poffeffions, fhould be his greateft care. 
It, however, appeared, that his plan of government, 
with regard to foreign-affairs, was the fame with that 
of his father; and that he was refolved to adhere to 
the. engagements the late king had entered into by 
the treaty of Hanover, which, he told his parlia- 
ment, had been attended with fuch good effects, 
that he hoped fogn to reduce the expence of the 
public. 

After 
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After prefenting their addres of coridoleance and 
congratulation, the commions proceeded to fettle the 
civil lift; and voted, ‘* thatthe entire tevenues’ of 
the civil lift, which produced about one” hundred 
and thirty thoufand pounds a year; above the yearly 
fum of feven hundred thoufand pounds enjoyed by 
the late king, fhould be fettled on his majefty during 
his life.” They alfo voted, “‘ that one hundted thou. 
fand pounds a year fhould be fettled on the queen 
during her life, in cafe fhe fhould furvive his maz 
jefty ; together with the ‘palace of Somerfet-houfe, 
and the lodge and lands at Richmond Old-park.” 

Bills on thefe refolutions being pafied, the king 
came to the houfe of peers,.and put an end to the 
feffion with a fpeech from the throne; in which he 
thanked the commons for the provifions they had 
made for the fupport of his family and the civil g0- 
vernment, and for the ample provifion they had made 
for the queen. Then addreffing himfelf ‘to both 
houfes, he added, “It is a great happinefs to me to 
fee the nation in fo profperous and flourifhing a con- 
dition, at the higheft pitch of glory and reputation, 
of great weight in holding the balance of Europe, 
defending themfelves in their juft privileges and pof- 
feffions, and vindicating the honour of the crown of 
Great-Britain.” 

At the clofe of this fpeech, the parliament was 
prorogued to the twenty-ninth of Augutft ; but before 
that time, it was diffolved by proclamation, and writs 
iffued for chufing a new one. On the eleventh of 
October, the coronation was perfornied at Weftmin- 
fter with great magnificence; and peace and tran- 
quillity reigned in every part of the kingdom. 

A. D. 1728. The new parliament met at Weft- 
minfter on the twenty-third of January, when Arthur 
Onflow, Efq; was chofen {peaker, with an unanimity 
which could only be infpired by that opinion of his 
virtues and abilities; which his conduct afterwards 
fo fully juftified in a longer feries of public and 
irreprehenfible fervices in that ftation, than any other 
man ever difcharged. The fpeech with which his 
majefty opened the firft feffion of this parliament, 
breathed an air of franknefs and fincerity. He in- 
formed them, that he had a probability of fuccefs in 
reftoring the tranquillity of Europe. ‘ I am very 
fenfible,” continued he, ‘* of the difagreeable and 
uneafy fituation in which our affairs have been for 
fome time, and have been extremely concerned to fee 
many of the inconveniencies of a war attending us, 
without any opportunity of refenting the injuries 
fuftained, or gaining any of thofe advantages in 
return, which the vigorous profecution of fo jufta 
caufe, and the fuccefs of our arms, might probably 
have fecured to us.”” He next proceeded to inform 
them of the difficulties that had arifen in the execu- 
tion of the preliminaries; and, ‘that though there 
was great reafon to believe that the congrefs would 
foon open, and all difficulties be removed 5 yet, that 
it was abfolutely neceflary to continue their warlike 
preparations, which had hitherto prevented a general 
war in Europe, and had given the Englifh nation 
advantages which would be loft if their military 
meafures were difcontinued.” After expreffing his 
readinefs to lend all the affiftance in his power for 
reducing the national debt, as foon as the intereft of 
his peop!e would permit, he recommended to their 
confideration the increafe and encouragement of our 
feamen in general, that they may be invited, rather 
than compelled, to enter into. the fervice of their 
country ; a confideration worthy of the reprefenta- 
tives of a people great and flourifhing in trade and 
commerce. He alfo recommended to them the care 
of increafing the fund for Greenwich hofpital, and 
concluded with recommending unanimity, zeal, and 
dipatch. ‘“* This,” faid he, ‘¢will convince the world, 
that none of you are capable, out of any views or con- 
fiderations whatfoever, to with the diftrefs of their 
country, or to give an occafion, from the profpect of 
difficulties that may arife, and be fomented here at 
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home, to intetrupt or difappoint our prefent pro- 


‘mifing expectation.” 


_ This {peech produced the defited effet: the com-, 
mons voted fifteen thoufand feamen for the fervice of 
the ctirrent year; and twefty:two thoufand, nine 
hundted and fifty-five land forces; being about three 
thoufand fix hundréd lefs than the preceding year: 
The laft vote was not; However, carried without a 
warm debate, on the general topics of faving to the 


‘nation ; the danger of the conftitutioh from 4 nume- 


rous ftanding army; arid the little effe& whith the 
atigmentation of troops raifed laft year produced, or 
was likely to produce, in“favour of Great-Britainy 
and which ought théfefofe now to be fedticed; |? >" 

The oppofition were not; however, difcouraged at 
the large majority that divided againft them on the 
laft queftion. The very circumftance, that of the 
duration of the minifter’s power; which, in any 
other country; wotild have irretrievably ruined their 
hopes, tended only to encotirage them to believe, 
that it would at laft effeé his removal) if not his 
ruin: They were perfuaded that his influence: which; 
in matters of government; now feemed to be fo de- 
cifive,; inftead of being his fecurity; muft, in the 
end, prove his deftruétion. They were not miftaken ; 
but the great abilities of Sir Robert Walpole long 
baffed all theit attempts: ; 

The next confiderable debate during this feffion, 
was occafioned by the Heflian troops in Britith pay. 
The fum amounted to two hundred thirty thoufand, 
nine hundred and thirty-three pounds, for twelve 
thoufand men, horfe; dragoons, and foot: © Thefe 
troops had been engaged by the earneft réqueft of 
the late king; and to anfwer the ends of the treaty of 
Hanover. This was explained by Mr. Horatio Wal- 


pole; the minifter’s brother; who faid; that the tran. 


quillity of Europe being ftill precarious, the original 
reafon’ which had been approved by the parliament 
fot taking thefe troops into Britith pay, till fub- 
fitted. He was anfwered by Sir William Wyndham, 
who endeavoured to fhew; “that the demand was 
prepofterous, becaufe, by the treaty of Hanover, the 
contracting parties were to furnifh their contingencies 
either in troops, fhipping, or money, within two 
months after demand miade by the party attacked,” 
To this it was replied, “that though the treaty did 
leave it in the option of the party called upon, not 
to furnifh his contingencies fooner than two months 
after requifition ; yet; the ftate of affairs in Europe 
rendered it prudent for his late majefty to have in 
readinefs, at all events, the troops ftipulated, which” 
were cheaper to the nation, and mote convenient for 
the common caule, than any Britiffi forces that could 
be employed; that the differences which, fince the 
figning of the treaty of Hanover, had arifen between 
the courts of Great-Britain and Pruffia, (one of the 
three principal contraéting parties’ in the treaty of 
Hanover) having occafioned a material and unfore- 
feen difappointment in the carrying the purpofes of 
that treaty into execution, the reafon for hiring and 
continuing the Heffian troops in Britifh pay, became 
indifpenfable: that experience had evinced the me- 
thod to be wife and proper, becaufe it had preferved 
the tranquillity of Germany, an object highly me- 
riting the attention of the Britifh nation; and that, 
upon the whole, not only prudence, but neceflity, 
required it fhould be continued till the event of the 
approaching congrefs at Cambray fhould be known.” 
It was eafily feen, from the very beginning of the 
debate, that the queftion would be carried by the 
miniftry ; but the oppofition, probably for no other 
reafon than that of knowing the ftrength of their’ 
party, called for a divifion, when it appeared that 


‘two hundred and eighty were for the queftion, and 


eighty-four againtt it. 

Extraordinary fupplies being neceffary for the fer- 
vice of the current year, a propofition, in confe- 
quence of a motion in the houfe of commons, was 
made by the lords of the treafury, to the directors o¢ 
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the bank, This propofal was, that the bank might 
advance one million, feven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds, for the purchafe of feventy thouland pounds 
per annum of the duty upon coals, .to be converted 
into, annuities ; and that the bank. be empowered: to 
fell or difpofe, of thofe annuities, at fuch times and 
in fuch proportions as they fhould judge proper ; 


and that the finking fund fhould be applied to pay off 


_one million at the bank. 

The directors of the bank. very readily agreed to 
the propofal; but the city of London thought pro- 
per to prefent a petition to the houfe of commons, 
with regard to the coal-tax. : They reprefented, that 

_ the duties already laid. on -coals and culm, brought 
into the port of London only, confiderably affected 
their trade; and that the inequality of that burden 

_ was a great difcouragement to the manufactures, as 
well as a great hardfhip upon the whole trading people 
in and about the city of London. They therefore 
prayed the houle to take thefe reafons into confidera- 
tion, and grant them fuch relief as they fhould think 
meet. This petition was fapported by the anti-mini- 
{terial party, but was rejected by a great majority. 

The increafe of the national expences, however, 
gave the oppofition great advantages. They publifhed 
a ftate of the national debt», and attempted to prove 
that they were abfolutely increafed fince the eftablith- 
ment of the finking fund, which was intended folely 
to reduce them. When the loan by the bank came 
to be debated, Mr. William Pultney fpoke very 
warmly on that fubjec&t: he called the fhifting of 
funds a perpetuating of taxes, and putting’ off the 
evil-day ; infifting upon it, that the finking fund 
was nothing more than a pompous project, which, 
fince its eftablifhment, had fwelled the national debt. 
Sir Nathaniel Gould, a very eminent merchant, faid, 
if he underftood any thing, it was numbers; and he 
durft pawn his reputation to prove, that the caleula- 
tions made ufe of by the authors of the ftate of the 
national debt were erroneous, and therefore not to be 
depended upon. Mr. Pultney was equally pofitive 
that the calculations in that book were juft. But this 
being only a matter of opinion, Sir Robert Walpole 
attempted to juftify what the merchant had advanced, 
and the difpute was in danger of becoming perfonal, 
when Mr. Hungerford, a member remarkable :for 
jocularity, interpofed, and. prevented it from having 
any farther confequences. 

On the twenty-fixth of February, the whole fup- 
ply, amounting to near four millions, was voted ; 
and the particulars of the diftribution of the money 
granted laft year had been laid before them. But in 
this account two hundred and. fifty thoufand pounds 
not being particularly fpecified, they addrefled his 
majefty for a particular and diftin& account of that 
fum. In anfwer to this addrefs, Sir Paul Methuen, 
by his majefty’s command, acquainted the houfe, 
** ‘That the late king, his majefty’s royal father, hav- 
ing, on the like occafion, received from the laft par- 
liament the moft dutiful acknowledgments of his 
great care and wifdom, in taking fuch fteps, and en- 
tering into fuch engagements as he thought would 
beft conduce to the fecurity, of this kingdom and the 
prefervation of the peace of Europe; and, at the 
fame time, the ftrongeft affurance of their future 
fupport in all fuch farther meafures as he fhould find 
neceflary and expedient for preventing a rupture, 
and for the honour and advantage of thefe kine- 
doms.: and a power being accordingly given by par- 


lament to his late majefty, for iffuing and: applying: 


fuch fums of money as he fhould find neceflary, for 
anfwering and defraying fuch expences and engage- 
ments as had been, or fhould be made for thefe ereat 
and neceflary purpofes; fome part of’ the: mioney- 
mentioned in this addrefs had been iffued and ditt 
burfed by his late majefty ; and the remaining part 


had been applied by his majefty for carrying on the 
fame neceffary fervices, for ftrengthening his: allian-\ 


ces, and in fulfilling engagements of the utmoft 
importance to thefe kingdoms, and to the general 
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tranquillity of Europe; and which require the greateft — 


fecrecy. His majefty therefore hopes, that thishoufe 


will repofe the fame confidence in him, and be affured 
that the! money has been neceffarily expended, pur- 


| fuant to the power given by act of parliament, : and: 


for the ufes and purpofes therein directed and thac. 
a particular account thereof cannot be given, without . 
manifeit prejudice to the public.” band 

This anfwer, it muft be acknowledged, was far 
from being conformable to the conftitution of _par- 
liament, though it was not without a precedent. 
The oppofition would’ not flip fo fair an advantage s: 
they attacked the miniftry with all the power of rea- 
fon and eloquence. ‘They reprefented, ‘that the an- 
{wer was unparliamentary; that if fuch were ac- 
cepted, the parliament muft give up their moft 
valuable privileges, thofe of enquiring into the dif- 
pofal of public money, and the conduct of ‘cor- 


| rupted and corrupting minifters, to thofe very mi- 


nifters who ought to be the objects of their cenfure.” 
It was added, “ That the anfwer was vague and 
frivolous, and might be made with equal propriety: 


} upon-all occafions of enguiry into the difpofal of 


public money.” On the other hand, it was urged, 
“« That this anfwer was conformable to an anfwer 
returned in the late reign, upon a fimilar addrefs; that 
there was:no more reafon for diftrufting, his prefent 
majefty, than there was for diftrufting his father 
and the houfe of commons was fo well fatisfied:on 
that occafion, that inftead, of exprefling any fymp- 
toms of diffatisfa¢tion, they had returned the crown 
an addrefs of thanks for that anfwer.” Sir. Robert 
Walpole added, ‘* That:it was impoffible the public 
fervice, alluded to, confidering the various compli- 
cation of interefts on the continent, could be carried 
on if every fhilling expended for the intereit of the 
common caufe, and for maintaining the balance of 
Europe, was known to all the world.” Thefe rea~ 
fons appeared fatisfactory ; for, on the: queftion’s: 
being put, it was carried by a majority of two hun- 
dred and two againft fixty-fix. toes 

The Spanifh depredations in the Wett-Indies had 
long raifed an univerfal clamour in the nation; and 
negotiations had, for fome time, been carrying on 
with that court, for putting an end to thefe difputes. 
After many difficulties, a treaty was concluded at 


Seville on the ninth of November; by the fourth 


article of which, the commerce of the Englifh and 
French nations, both in Europe and the Indies, are 
to be reftored to their former tooting, and orders are 
to be immediately difpatched by. all parties for that 
purpofe. By the fifth, his Catholic majefty engages: 
to make reparation for all damages that had been 
done by his fubjects to the other contracting powers. 
By the fixth, commiffaries are to be nominated, with 
fufficient powers, on the part of their Britannic and: 
Catholic majefties, who fhall affemble at the court of 
Spain, within the fpace of four months. after the! 
exchange of the ratifications of the prefent treaty, 
to. examine and decide what concerns the fhips and) 
effects taken at fea omeither fide, to the time fpecified 
in the preceding article. The faid commiflaries are 
alfo to examine and decide the refpective: pretenfions: 
relating to the abufes that are fuppofed to have been 
committed in commerce, both in the Indies and 
Europe, and all the other. pretenfions in America;. 
founded on treaties, whether relating to the limits, or: 
otherwife. And the faid commiiffaries, after having. 
examined, difeuffed and decided, thal make-a report: 
of their proceedings to their Britannic and Catholic 
majefties,, who promife, that within -the {pace of fix) 
months after making the faid report, -they will cafe: 
to be executed, punétually and exactly, what. fhall 
have been fo. decided by the faid commiffaries. 
A.D. £729. The parhament met onithe thirteenth 
of January, and the teflion was opened with « fpeech> 
from the throne, in which his mijefty congratulated! 


| his people om having: concluded an» abfointe peace) 


with Spain,.and thereby: preventing: the:miferies: and» 


‘ confufions of war. He affured them, ‘than the peace 


Was 


was agreeable to the purport and intention of former 


treaties;/and calculated to make. the ftipulations of | 


the quadruple alliatice more effectual, afd. that fufhé 
co a oe 8 had been tnade for the indémnification 
and.fucure fecurity of the ttadinointerett » and that 
he'had piven orders for making an immediate redues 
tions’ both! of the army and thé fleéty’ He féconi- 
mended ito their ferious atténtion the ftaté of public 
credit; and the hardlhips of poor artificers and mia= 
nufaéturers. .’ 

The commons were’ fo fooner returhed to’ theif 
houfe, than Sir Robert Walpole laid before them the 
treatyeof Seville, and one of his friends moved for 
a particular and loyal’addreis to the throne, aliioft 
in the very words‘of the fpeech. “This motion was 
oppofed by the country party, who were for faying 
no more than “ to! affure his majefty of the fteady 
and» zealous attachment of the houfeto his: royal 
perfonjgovernment, and family, and thatthe houle 


would effectually fupport his imayefty in’ all meafures | 
neceflary for the honour and dignity ‘of his crown; || 


and the interefts and welfare of ‘his people.” 

In fupport of this alteration and offiffion, many 
fevere things were faid’ of thé treaty, which had been 
publifhed {ome time: 


calling the peace ‘an ablolute-one} becduie the moft 
important interefts of Great-Britain were’ left ‘to 4 
fururedifeuffion) One thé ‘contrary, “the -minifter 
maintained; that the peace was abfolute, atid that no 


difference cowld happemia the’exeeution cof it, unlefs | 
the: Spaniards and other powers ‘wefe.encotitaged to’ | 
raife them by the diffention that might happen’ at | 


Several otheft fpeeches weré made on both 
‘or -theomiffion’ was’ rejected: 


home. 
fidess:: but thé: motion” 
by a-greatmajorityy (go 9 os ¢ aie 

The debates in the houfe of lords; wher the treaty 
of Sevillecame béfore them, -weré of great iniport- 
ance;*and carried to a confiderable length. It was: 
urged, that his Imperial majefty would certainly de- 
tach himfelf fromm a people whofe minifters' had con- 
cluded: atreaty fo eflentially different from: the qua- 
druplealliance. To this'it was replied, that there 
néver was, nor could be, amy effential difference, if 
the emperor was fincerely refolved’ to fulfl’the terms 
of the quadruple alliance with regard tothe eventual 
fucceffion to the dutchies of Tufcany,; Parma, and 
Placentia ;-and that introducing Spanith, inftéad of 
neutral troops, into the garrifons of thefe dominions, 
could make no material difference,’ efpecially as the 
treaty had, in the ftrongeft manner, ftipulated, that 
the troops thould be withdrawii as’ fdon° 4s the fuc- 
ceffion to thefe dutchies, which’ was a principal ob- 
ject of the quadruple alliance, fhould! be fecured. 
It was farther urged, that though there was an’ tm- 
material difference; which might givé umbrage' to’ 
the court of Vienna between the'treaty’ in queltion, 
and the:quadruple alliancey yet the ‘prefervation of 
the tranquillity of Europe, and :the obtaining fatif- 
faétion-and fecurity to our commerce, were confide- 
rations that ought infnitely-to outweigh any appre- 
henfion froma refentiment that could befounded only 
upon pride and-ambition, 


Great exceptions weré alfoe taken’ by the lords in 
the oppofition at the Gixthi article, whereby the mer- 
chants, and othersy who had fuffered' greatly by the’ 


- Spanifh depredations, were: obliged to repair to the 


court of Spain, invordeér tortiake proof of their lofies. 


 Phis'wasereprefented'as not only a difcouragemient to 


the fufferers, but: derogatory’ to’ the honour of ‘the 


nation.’ ‘This was, however, confideréd as an un~? 
reaforiableobjection; finee’ it was neceffary: for the: 
merchants ‘to apply where only they could*have re- |] 
> drefs. 


The comimiflaries were to meet at the court 
of Spain's they. could nov properly meet elfewhere, 


becaufe the ‘validity or invalidity of the’ captures: 


complained’ of mutt bee difeutfed  in- thofe: courts: 
where the proofs remained; arid! the law Of nations 
eftablifres the fentence’of ‘the court of admiralty of 


that nation where the capture. ig niade, and'té be Anal 
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iit all cafes, and-in all parts. Had the Spaniards been 
the complainants, the catifes muft have been tried in 
Great-Britain. °q ech. i ne, 
After a very tediotis debate; objections béihg made 
to almoft everyiarticlé, the treaty was approved by 4 
very confiderdblé’ majority: Tt mutt; indeed, “be 
acknowledged, ‘that the minittry, in conélidine it; 
were chiefly defitous of preferving thé public tran: 
quillity, by which England was every day making 
immente acquifitions of wealth, and improveménts if 
commerce. But this was totally deftriitive of thé 
views of the oppofition, who well knéw~ that’ thé 
power of the miniftry cotild only be fhaken in a time 
of war and cofimiotion: “On the other hand) thé 
miniftry treated the oppofition théy met with tod 
fupercilioufly within doors, and tod incautioufly 
without. Sectiré of their 6Wn numbets in the hovfé 


| of ‘commons, and pétfuaded that the oppofition pro- 


ceeded only from views’ 6f inteféft and ambition; 
they did not énfter into that leigth and folemnity of 
debate that was nécefMfary either for the conviction o£ 


| converfion’ of ‘thé few wlio oppofed their meafured. 
|) from“principle only. They carried. their meafures 
i rather by dividing than debating. 
Sir ‘John Hind Cotton faid, |} 
that the miniftry had cimpofed apon his majefty in | 


é Many ‘noblemér 
and ‘gentlemen of idependent fortunes were” prdz 
voked at this method of proceeding, and refénted 1¢ 


_ by voting againft the miniftry: This gave thé publié 
'fuch unfavourable impreffions of his majéfty’s ‘triea- 
| fures, that nothing ¢ither fpokén or Wrote on the fidé 
\ of the miniftry hada fair hearing. 


oA) thoft excellent act was paffed this feffion for thé 
bettér regulation Of ‘juries. Béfore this timé, it way 
a reproach to thé Enghifh law, that.no provifion was 


made to oblige mén’ of fubftance to fervé of juriess 
for which réafon it was very comnion for perfons of 
property to throw’ the burdén frony themfelves on 


men Of indigent’ citcumftances ; and this opénéd a 


_way for corruption in the moft capital cafes. 


Another aét was paffed this feffien for granting 
liberty to carry Picé ftom his majelty’s province of 


Carolina, in Amefica, diréétly to any part of Eutopé’ 


fouthward of Cape Finifterte, in fhirps built mi, and 

belonging to Gréat-Britain, and navigated according 

to law. 
By this aét, a’ general principle that had «been 


eftablifhed by ail the nations in Europe’ who had 


dominions in America, was broken throteh. It had 


hitherto been a maxim with every country, to pre- 


ferve all intercourfe with their plantations entire to 
their mother country ; by which incredible advan- 
tages accrued to'them in’ commerce ‘and navigation. 
For this teafon no eomintodities were to be exported’ 
from the Englifh plantations, but in fhips that firft 
touched at England. But rice being a perifhable 
commodity, this aé& exempted it from the general 
ruléy/provided the fhip that carried’ it belonged to” 


 Great-Britain, and’ was navigated by Britifh failors. 


This a@t’ has! proved very advantageous to that 
colony. 

A great remiffiefs of government prevailed at this 
tine in England. Peace, both at home and abroad, 


| cofitinued’ to be thé great object of the minifter, 


Profperity in ‘cothmerce introduced luxury; hence 
nedeffities were ¢redted, and thefe drove the lower 


| clafs‘of people into the moft abandoned wickednefs. 
| Averfe tovall perial-and fanguinaty meafures, the mi= 
| nifter gave not that encouragement to the ordinary’ 
| magiftrates that could enable them to give an effectual’ 
| check to vicé amorig' the multitude. 
| alvery pernicious: effect among the higher clafsy fo 
| that’ an almoft univerfal dégeneracy of rnanners'pte- 
wailed. 
theeftreets and’ often the’ civil officers themftlves 


This: producet 


It was not fafe to' travel the roads, or walk 


| dared neithet to repel’ the violetices, not punif th+ 
crimes that were comitiitted. A’ fpeciés of villainy’ 
now ftarted- up; unknown to former times, who made’ 
| it their bufinefs to write letters to men of fubftande, 


thréatening to fet fire to their honfes, in cafe they 


‘refuted’ their demands; and’ fomeétimes their threats 
' were’ carried into‘execution. ~ - dite 
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A.D,.1730. Inthe midft of thefe:domeftie difor- 
ders, the parliament met on the twenty-frft of Ja- 
nuary. It was generally fuppofed that the obftinacy 
of the emperor would occafion a war, he. having 
given orders. for a large body of troops to march 
into Italy, to oppofe the introduétion of Spanith 
garrifons, {tipulated by that treaty. The king hinted 
at this in his fpeech, at the opening of the feffion; 
and almo(t the whole of his {peech confilted of ear- 
neft exhortations to his parliament, to enable him to 
be ready to.carry the treaty into execution by arms, 
if force fhould be found neceffary. 

On the return of the commons to their houfe, a 
very’ loyal addrefs, in anfwer to the fpeech, was 
moved for by Mr. Campbell; but the oppofite party 
made a motion, that all the complimentary part of it 
fhould be left out, and only promife to concur with 
fuch means as fhould be abfolutely neceffary to pro- 
cure the fatisfaction due to the allies, and. provide for 
the interefts of the people; and then to. infert. the 
following words: “ affuring ourfelves, that his ma- 
jefty will take effeétual care to prevent the breaking 
out,of war upon the Rhine, or in the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands; the prefervation of which, in the hands 
they. now are, is of the greateft importance to.thefe 
kingdoms, and the maintenance whereof has coft the 
nation fo much blood and treafure,’? 

The chief fpeakers, in, fupport. of this motion, 
were, Sir William Wyndham, and. Mefits. Daniel and 
William Pultney, who enjoyed the infinite advantage 
of having.on their fide. all the popular topics, which 
experience has fince evinced, in many cales, to have’ 
been mere founds; and yet, at that time, were of 
fuch force, that, the court party durft not difpute 
them. The power of France, was. reprefented -as 
threatening the.liberties, both of England and: of 
Europe. Evidence wis again offered,to be produced 
of their having: cleared and repaired the harbour of. 
Dunkirk, contrary to, the treaty.of Utrecht. Great 
complaints were made of their encroachments upon 
us in the Weft-Indies; and all.was afcribed- to the 
pernicious connections we had lately run into. with 
them. It was farther reprefented, that, for England 
to join with France in any attempts againft the em- 
peror, either in Flanders,. or upon the Rhine, would 
be acting againft the moft eftablithed maxims of the 
late glorious confederacy, that had humbled’ the 


power of France under the duke of Marlborough 3! 


and that it would undo the balance of power, which 
had. been fo happily eftablifhed, and was the chief 
acquifition which England, or Europe had obtained 
by that confederacy. Some -obferyations were like- 
wife made on the. danger and inexpediency of the 
houfe promifing indifcriminately the firt day of the 
feffion, to fupport all his majefty’s meafures and 
engagements, before they knew what they were; 
and that, in fact, fuch an affurance rendered all their 
future deliberations, for that feffion, ufelefs and in- 
confiftent, 

Thefe arguments preffled hard upon feyeral in the 
houfe, particularly Sir Robert Walpole and his bro: 
ther, lord Hervey, and Sir William Young. Being 
profefied whigs, they could not,. with confiftency, 
deny,, that it would be very dangerous for public 
liberty, fhould England co-operate with the French 
upon the Rhine, or in Flanders, againft the emperor ; 
and yet nothing could be more plain, than that. the 
amendment propofed was impolitic in itfelf, and 
difrefpectful to his majefty. In. the courfe of the 
debate, they publicly declared their fentiments. on 
thishead; obferving, “that if the amendment was 


agreed to, it would be attended by the worft of con-. 
fequences, both at home and abroad, and appear as if | 


his majefty had intended any thing that was not ab- 
folutely neceffary for the intereft. of England, and 
ftrictly agreeable to the principles of public liberty : 
that fuch an infinuation could only tend to difcourage 
the friends of the proteftant fucceffion at home, and 
animate their enemies abroad y and therefore they 
ought to truft to his majefty’s wonted prudence; 
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and; that the putting fuch words iri the addrefs would 
look like an encroachment upon. the prerogative of © 
the crown, and directing the operations of the future 
war.” Lord Hervey obferved, ‘that the houfe of 
Auttria, as well as the houfe of Bourbon, might, by .. 
its ambition, deftroy that balance of power, fo juttly 
dear to England: that as the conduét of the French 
court upon the continent could give no jut umbrage; 
the deftroying the houfe of Bourbon, only to enable 
the houfe of Auftria to rife on its ruins, was highly 
abfurd: that--he did not doubt but his majefty had 
fufficient intereft with his allies, to concert meéafures 
which would prevent every bad confequence appre- 
hended: and, that to agree-to the propoted alteration, 
would be making proclamation to all Europe, that 
the emperor might act as he pleafed, fince he was 
invulnerable. at prefent in Italy, by the fituation of 
his dominions, and the, great number of troops he. 
had there; if, therefore, the allies. fhould agree, that 


| he,was not. to. be attacked-on-the Rhine, or in the 


Netherlands, his majefty and his allies had nothing 
to do, but meekly fubmit to. laws impofed: by the 
court. of Vienna.” pweney ) 
Thefe arguments. being, admitted. by. the shoufe, 
and the -propofed (alteration: on the point of being 
rejected, one of the members moved, that it fhould 
be inferted in the addrefs, that they would fupport 


his, majefty’s engagements, fo far as they related to 
the)interefts of Great-Britain.” But this amendment 


being fubject to the very fame, if not greater ob-. 


jections than, the former, they were both rejected, 


and the addrefs, as moved for, was voted without any 
divifion, ‘ 


An amendment, in almoft the fame terms as in the 


lower houfe, was moved for, by lord Carteret, in the 
honfe of peers ; but being oppofed by the dukes of 


Newcattle and Argyle, it was.over-ruled. 

The rejection of the penfion-bill, during the laft 
feffion, having caufed-.a great ferment. in the nation, 
the oppofition refolved to bring it again on the: 
carpet. The motion was introduced with ereat fo-, 
lemnity 5 and after pafling, with very little oppofition, 
through the houfe of commons, was fent to the houfe 
of peers, where. it-was thrown out... A remarkable 
{peech was) made on this eccafion by the) bifhop of 
Bangor; wherein he plainly proved, that, under the 
mafk of popularity, this motion concealed the moft 
dangerous tendency ;. and concludes in the following 
words; ‘Though this bill, at firft fight, feems to be 
a felf-denying bill, and. to fome particular members, 
may, perhaps, prove fo, yet the commons, confidered 
as an houfe of parliament, will find in it, no doubt, 
a great enlargement of power ; and whatever tends 
to break the balance between the powers, effential to 
this conftitution, muft, fooner or later, prove the 
ruin. of the whole, An independent. houfe of com- 
mons, or an independent houfe of lords, is as incon~ 
fiftent with our conftitution, as an independent, that 
is, an abfolute king; and whoever loves the liberties. 
and laws of. his country, will no more defire to fee 
the one than the other, ' Let bribery be punifhed ; 
let corruption be punifhed; but not by giving fo 
much ftrength to one power of this conftitution, as; _ 
fhall make it able to overbear the reft.” : 

The oppofition did not fail to reprefent this fpeech: 
in the moft heinous light... They caufed it to be cir- 
culated throughout. the kingdom, with their own 
notes and commentaries upon it; wherein they. en- 
deavoured to prove, that his lordthip only expreffed 
the fentiments of the minifter, who had formed a 
defign of fubverting the conftitution, by deftroying 
the independency of the two houfes of parliament. 

The facility with which every queftion was carried 
by the minifterial party, was imputed, by the mino- 
rity, to the remiffhefs of their friends, in not attend: 
ing the houfe; and having no compulfive power over 
them, they endeavoured to obtain one by the follow- 
ing method. A.call of the houfe being ordered and 
held, two. members, who were confidered of the 


country party, were, by their friends, moved to be: 


taken 
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interpofition of the court party, they were held ex: 
cufed; which ferving as 4 precedent, the fame lenity 
was extended to fuch.as could plead éxcufes of indif: 
pefition, being on the road, or any other trivial 
caufe. The majority, however, having afterwards 
taken this affair into confideration, found that they 
had treated it with too little attention; and agreed, 
that certain days fhould be appointed for the de- 
faulters to attend; and, in cafe of difobedience of 
thefe orders, they were to be taken into cuftody by 
the ferjeant at arms, 

The real motive for this preparation on the part 
of the minority, was to ftrengthen a fecond attack 
they meditated upon the eftablifhment of the Heffians 
in Britith pay: for, after the houfe had been fur- 
nifhed with all neceffary papers, a motion was made 
for referring the eftimate of the twelve: thoufand 
Heffian..troops in the pay of Great-Britain, to the 
committee of fupply. This motion occafioned a 
very warm debate. Mr. Daniel Pulteney obferved, 
‘“ that wars had happened on the continent of Eu- 
rope, of which, though foreign to the interefts of 
England, fhe had borne the expence.” In reply to 
“this, it was urged,‘ that commerce had: connected 
England with the continent, though nature had dif- 
joined her from it: that the Englifh, by their influence 
on the affairs of the continent, had acquired many 
advantages in -trade; and in order to maintain thefe, 
tliey were fometimes obliged to interfere in foreign 
quarrels: that fome of the countries of Europe, 
which confumed a great number of Englifh com- 


modities, had fo little communication with the fea, | 


that they were imacceffible ‘to our fleets; and there- 
fore, if they laid the trade of- the Englifh under any 
hardfhips or inconveniencies, or offered them any 
infults or indignities, the Englifh had no other means 
of afferting their rights, or recovering their wrongs, 
than by employing fome of the powerful ftates upon 
the continent to fupport théit refentment’ that this 
had frequently been found a very ufeful expedient 
to England; but that fhe could not any longer avail 
herfelf of it; than while fhe, in her turn, was ready 
to perform as friendly offices for thofe ftates. They 
afferted, that it was upon this very principle that the 
treaty. of Hanover was concluded, and the Heffian 
troops were taken into Britifh pay; and that thofe 
two meafures had prevented the fatal effects which 
might have attended the ambition and obftinacy of 
the emperor :. that upon the fame principle likewife 
was founded the treaty of Seville; which; by our 
engaying for the introduction of fix thoufand Spanifh 
troops into Italy, had effectually detached Spain from 
the empéror: that the latter; ‘however, had filled 
3taly with his armies, in order to prevent the intro- 
duGion of thofé garrifons; It was alfo obferved, 
that the Heffians; who were in Britifh pay, were the 
only curbs the emperor had in Getmany $ confe- 
quently, that the difmiffion of thefe forces would 
teave him at liberty to kindle a flame in Europe, 
which might coft Great-Britain many millions to 
extinguifh. 
» Thefe were the principal arguriients smade ufe of 
_ during the courfe of this debate, and by which the 
parliament was determined to continue the eftablifh- 
ment of the Heffian troops. Arguments to the fame 
purport were urged when the fubfidy to the duke of 
‘Wolfenbuttle was brought upon the carpet. The 
minority affected to treat that prince with great con- 
tempt for his infignificancy and indigences and in 
order to protract the time, and expofe the meafure as 
much as poffible, a motion was made, and agreed to, 


for reading the third fetion-of an act paffed in the 


reign of William III. for the further limitation of 
the crown; which fays, “Invcafe the crown fhall 
come to any perfon; not being a native of England, 
this nation fhall not be obliged to go to wat for de- 
fence of dominions riot belonging to this crown.” 
They likewife addreffed for all the papers and treaties 
relative to the fubfidy ; but the fame being referred 
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taken into cuftody for non-attendance but, on the || 
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to a committee of the whole houfé, by a majority of 
one hundred and ninety-four againft one hundred and 
twelve, the queftion paffed in the affirmative, and 


| the prince’s fabfidy was continued. 


The minority now fuppofing themfelves more con- 
fiderable than ever; and knowing; that fince thé 
tefignation of lord Towhfhend, the management of 
foréign affairs had created public murmurs againft 
the minifter, réefolved to diftrefs him as much as 
poffible on that fubjeét; by making motions; which} 
if carried in the negative; would heighten the ill. 
impreffions already conceived of him: They accor- 
dingly addreffed for all the papers relative to the 
treaty of Seville; for an account of the progrefs of 
the commiffaties appointed by his majefty and the 
king of Spain in confequience of that treaty, for 
adjufting the demands and reparations due to the 
metchants of Great-Britain: _ The eftablifhment of 
a civil governmerit at Gibraltar had béen long «a 
favourite point with the people; but being attended 
with great difficulties; it had not yet been put in 
execution: they therefore carried an addrefs for an 
account of all the proceedings that had been had on 
that account; and for declaring Gibraltar a free 
port, fince the laft application of the houfe to’his 
majefty on that head. Another caufe for an addrefs; 
and which appeared too plaufible to be refufed, was 
the non-compliance’ of the Spaniards with the treaty 
of Seville in commercial points; and their continuing 
in a manner to block up Gibraltar; ‘This addrefs 
was for copies of fuch reprefentations a§ his majefty 
had received from the governor of Gibraltar, and 
from his majefty’s minifter at the court of Spain, in 
relation to any works carried on at Gibraltar by the 
Spaniards fince the conclufion of the treaty of Seville; 
together with fuch orders as had been given there- 
upon. All thefe papers were accordingly laid before 
the houfe, but very little ufe feems to have been made 
of them, except furnifhing the heads of the party 
with materials fot pamphlet-writing,; which now raged 
in England to ah exteffive height; 

The difputes which had happenéd in the execution 
of !the treaty of Seville, by the haughtinefs and ob- 
{tinacy of the court of Spain, threw Europe, at this 
juncture, into a very extraordinary fituation. The 
emperor alledged, that the treaty was an encroach- 
ment upon him, as head of the empire; and that 
Don Carlos ought to have been introduced into Italy, 
and the fucceffion of the dominions theré fecured to 
him; by his receiving the inveftiture of them front. 
the emperor; and by the confent of the empire ; 
both which were ready to be granted when demanded. 
He alfo afferted, that the fucceffion of Don Carlos to 
the dutchies of Tufcany; Parma, and Placentia, was 
not the ultimate view of the court of Spain, In the 
beginning of this year, the duke of Parma died fud- 
denly, and the imperial troops took immediate pof- 
feflion of his domifiions; but the dutchefs of Parma, 
in order to retard the fucceffion of Don Carlos, was 
prevailed on to declare herfelf with child; upon 
which the imperialifts publicly avowed, that they had 
taken poffeffion of the dutchies under the aufpices of 
the emperor, in the name of the infant Don Carlos, 
the heir, ptovided he did not come armed, but in a 
pacific manner; arid a falvo was included for the 
iffue of the pregnant dutchefs, if it fuould prove 
a male. 

The court of Spain was immediately informed, by 
her emiffaries, of this tranfa€tion, and hkewife that 
a negotiation was far advanced between the courts of 
Vienna and London; whereby it was agreed; that 
the contracting parties in the treaty of Seville fhould 
guaranty the pragmatic fanction, by which the em- 
peror’s female iffue was to fucceed to his hereditary 
dominions; This intelligence, added to the com- 
mercial difputes which ttill fubfifted between the 
courts of Great-Britain and Spain; fo greatly exaf- 
petated the latter; that the marquis de Caftelar, the 


Spanifh ambaffador at Paris; figned a declaration to 


the minifters of the allies of the treaty of Seville, 
4H in 
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in the name of the king, his matter, importing, 
* that his Catholic majefty looked upon himfelf as 


AMER EPORU eB aie Va 
entirely free from. the obligations of the faid, treaty. 


On the fixteenth day of March, a treaty was 
actually figned between his Britannic majefty and 
the emperor, confifting of nine articles. By. the 
firft, a mutual guaranty of all the territories belong- 
ing to the contracting powers is ftipulated: ‘The 
fecond ftipulates a general. guaranty of the prag- 
matic fanction in favour of the emperor’s female 
heirs. By the third, his. imperial majefty confents 
to the introduction of the Spanifh troops into. the 
dutchies of Tufcany, Parma, and Placentia ;. and 
binds himfelf to ufe his utmoft endeavours to obtain 
the confent of the empire for that purpofe. By the 
fourth, it is ftipulated, that all parts of the treaty 
fhall be duly and. truly executed. The fifth entirely 
abolifhes all navigation to the Auftrian Netherlands, 
excepting the fending, once only, two fhips from 
Oftend ; and, by the fame article, commiffioners are 
to meet, onthe part of both powers, at Antwerp, 


for fettling a tariff between Great-Britain and the 


Auftrian Netherlands, By the fixth, it is agreed, 
that all points of difference among. the contracting 
powers, or any: of their allies, fhould be amicably 
adjufted ; and that the prefent treaty is not to dero- 
gate from the force of any of the former treaties 
fubfifting between either the contracting parties; or 
their allies, excepting fo far: as. they are inconfiftent 
wth the prefent treaty. By the feventh, the Eng- 


lith, touching .their commerce. in the kingdom. of 


Sicily, are to be,treated on the fame footing’ as they 
were in the reign of Charles II. of Spain, and as it 
is ufual to treat a nation with which one is in ftri& 
friendthip. . The eighth fixes eight months after the 
ratification for the acceffion of the other powers who 
fhall be invited into the treaty; and the ninth allows 


fix weeks for exchanging the letters of ratification) 


Befides thefe, there was a feparate article, which 
declared, “¢that the guaranty entered into by the 
contracting powers fhould. not extend to the’ empe- 
ror’s dominions, which might be attacked by the 
Turks.” At the fame time, his Britannic majefty 
declared authentically, ‘ that notwithftanding the 
introduction of Spanifh garrifons into the { rong 
places of Tuicany, Parma, and Placentia, yet that 
he had no intention to depart from what had been 
_fettled by the fifth article of the quadruple alliance, 
either with regard to the rights of his imperial ma- 
jefly and the empire, or to the fecurity of the king- 
doms and ftates, which his imperial; majefty actually 


pofiefies in Italy; or, laftly, to the prefervation of 


the quiet and dignity of thofe who were then the 
lawful pofleffors of thofe dutchies, and therefore he 
renews to the emperor the guaranty of thofe coun- 
tries.” But to take away all {ufpicion of the em pe- 
ror’s trifling in this matter, he publifhed a declara- 
tion, of the fame force and date with the treaty, im- 


porting, “that if the pregnant dut¢chefs-dowager of 


Parma fhould be delivered of a fon, the introdti€tion 


of the Spanifh troops to that dutchy fhould {till take . 
place; and that if fhe fhould be brought to bed of 


a daughter, Don Carlos was immediately to be put 
into poffeffion of the dutchies of Parma and Pla! 
centia, by an eventual inveftiture from the emperor 
and the empire.” And his imperial majefty farther 
declares, “that in cafe the dutchefs-dowager fhould 
be delivered of a daughter, he will immediately 


withdraw his/troops from the dutchies of Parma and: 


Placentia, to. give way to the peaceable pofleffion. 
Notwithitanding the ftates-general appeared as 
one of the principal contratting parties in this 
treaty, yet it was pretended that the nature of their 
government required fome time before they could 


formally accede toit: but the real fact was, that, 


the ftates, at the inftigation of the French, who 
were greatly chagrined by this’ fecond treaty of 
Vienna,. refented, at frft,. their being excluded from 
all the negotiations previous to a treaty in which 


they were inferted as principal contracting parties, ; 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


A.D. 1732. 
France had, at that time, fuperior influence in their 
government, either to the emperor or Great-Britain; 
as {eparate powers, but was not equal to them jointly ; 
and the Dutch; after making feveral reftriétions, 
acceded tothe treaty,  . , ,  Feeeloshy gente 

France was highly offended at the guaranty of the 
pragmatic fan¢tion by Great-Britain and the ftates- 
general ; and fo far prevailed upon the Spanith mi- 
niftry, that a joint refolution was taken with the 
council of Madrid to render the execution of the 
treaty of Seville as difficult and as expenfive to 
England as poffible. 

_ The diffentions that. continued to rage in the Bri- 
tifh parliament, greatly contributed to encourage 
thefe attempts abroad, For while the government 
was making preparations for executing the favourite 
project of Spain, that of introducing Don Carlos 
into Italy, the parliament was daily receiving petis 
tions, complaining ef the. Spanith depredations in 
the Weft-Indies, Nor had the commiffaries appointed 
by his majefty, purfuant.to the treaty of Seville, been 
able as yet to prevail upon the court of Madrid ta 
name commiffaries on her part, and confequently, 
had not made the {mallet progrefs in obtaining farif- 
faction for the Britith fufferers. Every. petition 
afforded freth matter for railing againft the minifter, 
for not declaring war, or at leatt iffuing orders for 
reprifals, 

A.D. 1731. It is, very difficult, perhaps im- 
poflible, to account, upon the principles of found 
policy, for the backwardnefs of the muiniftry to enter 


Into vigorous meafures againft Spain, who feemed 


to pay no regard to the many remonftrances fent 
thither; nor even to the articles of the treaty of 
Seville. The miniltry, however, proceeded accor- 
ding to the plan they had formed ; and on the four- 


| teenth of July, Sir Charles Wager failed from. 
| Portfmouth with a {trong fleet, and arrived at Cadiz 


On the firft of Augutt., But finding the Spaniards 


were not ready, he proceeded to Barcelona; where 
being at laft joined by the Spanifh feet, he purfued his 
courle to Leghorn. In the mean time, proper dif- 
pofitions were making for introducing, in a peaceable 
manner, the Spanifh troops into the garrifoned towns 
of Italy. This was greatly facilitated by the duchefs 


| of Parma, who at Jaft declared fhe was not with 


child: upon which the imperial general refioned to 
the duke of Tufcany, and the dutchefs-dowager of 


| Parma, as joint guardians to the intant Don Carlos, 
j the adminiftration of the dutchies of Parma and 


Placentia, and marched with his troops into the 
Milanefe.. Don Carlos being thus quietly fettled, 
Wager returned with his fleet to England. 

A.D. 4732, The miniftry now challenged the ' 
boldeft of their Opponents, to mention a fingle ciré 
cumftance neceflary for the tranquillity of -Europe, 
that had been unprovided for. His majefty exprefied 
the fame fentiments in his fpeech, at the meeting of 
the parliament on the thirteenth of January. He 


was now eftablifhed, and that all his defires on that 
head were fulfilled. ‘ The hare of credit and influ- 
ence,” added he, ‘¢ which the crown of Great-Britain 
has had in bringing about this difficult and defireable 
work, and which redounds fo much to the honour 
and intereft of the nation, as it is univerfally cons 
fefled abroad, will, I am confident, be agreeable to 
my people, and acknowledged with gratitude by you. 
It is well known, that from the time of concluding 
the quadruple alliance, the feveral courts of Europe 
have been employed in finding means to execute, 
what the principal powers had agreed to, for the 
fucceffion of Tufcany and Parma in favour of an 
infant of Spain; but the various jarring and con- 
tending interefts were hard to be reconciled and 
united in effeCtuating a point of fo much importance; 


| the extended views and hopes of extending,: on.every 
| fide, further advantages, and the natural jealoufies 


and diftrufts arifing among the feveral powers con- 


cerned, \were not eafily deftroyed. Such oppolite 


principles 


affured them, that the general tranquillity of Europe © | 


ALD. p33. 


unexecuted, what the court of Spain had very much 
at heart 5 and occafioned fuch 


years, and. particularly affected the interefts of this 
Nation. 

“will; I promife myfelf, infpire you all with fuch 
temper and unanimity, and fuch reafonable zeal for 


the great bleflings they enjoy. The duty and affec- 
tion of my fubjects are all the return J defire for my 
paternal love and concern for them. My govern- 
ment has no fecurity. but what is equally conducive 
to your happinefs, and to the protection of my peo- 
ple; and your profperity has no foundation but in 
the defence and fupport of my government: our 
fafety 18 mutual, our interefts are infeparable.” 

It is.fufficiently evident from this fpeech; that. his 
majefty and his’ minifters imagined the fuccefs and 


‘wildom of their conduét had {topped ‘the mouth of | 


oppolition, -and: given) univerfal fatisfaction to the 


people... Vhey, were'miftaken sthe oppofition con- | 
The:very. mo- 


tinued as ftrong atid violent as ever. 
tion for an addrefs was oppofed ; the miniftry ridi- 
culed for the inconfiftency of their negotiations, and 
fome of them. perfonally attacked with the ‘everett 
reflections, «+ ; ; ne 


Senfible that the acrimony with which ‘all their | 


tmeafures; both at home and abroad; were repre- 


fented, the miniftry refolved to make an effay to- 
wards recovering their popularity with the landed } 
intereft: of England, {This was no other than that | 


of leffening the land-tax by-reviving the duty. upon 
falt. Accordingly, when the houfe was refolved into 
a committee,;Sir Robert’ Walpole faid, “ That in 
raifing the fupply <voted; his majefty was defirous 
that the burden fhould fall as equally as: poffible 
upon all bis fubjects: that: it had-long refted upon 
the gentlemen of the landed intereft; and that as no 
tax could be more general than that upon falt, though, 
at the fame time, feverely felt by individuals, however 


poor; he moved, that, towards raifing the fupply | 


gtanted to his majefty, the feveral duties on home- 
made falt, granted, by feveral aéts of parliament, to 


king William, be revived, and granted ‘to his ma- 


gjefty for the term of three years.” 


., In order to fupport this motion, he faid, he hoped . 


the land-tax might be reduced one fhilling in the 


pound; and obferved how hard it bore upon ancient | 


Englifh families; who had many children; and but 
fall eftates to fupport them ; :but the reducing the 
Jand-tax might reftore them to their ancient hofpi- 


tality and figure, in their teveral counties; both — 


which, by the preffure of that impofition, were now 
greatly reduced.” 


But this fpeech was not received with that plea~_ 
fure he feemed to expect: » Mr. Plummer, in’ very | 


ftrong terms, endeavoured to prove, that the reafons 


for taking off the falt-duty was fuch as muft always | 


fubfift againft ever reviving it; becaufe it was very 


juttly confidered as a tax that, of all others, was moft | 
burdenfome to the poor, and the moft pernicious to | 
’ the trade of this kingdom: that the very character | 
of aright tax was wanting in this; for it was fo far 
from taxing the luxuries of life, that it taxed the moft | 
ordinary neceffities: that the motion, if complied | 
with, tended to diftrefs the landed gentlemen more | 
than the land-tax itfelf; becaufe, by difabling manu- | 


facturers from carrying on their trade; it difabled 
tenants from paying their rents ; and that it was, be- 
fides, highly impolitical, firice the revival of it might 


tend to alienate the affections of the people from his ) 


unajeftyre\! ba. . 

‘ lke ly defire;” continued he, ‘ chat every landed 
gentleman who hears me; would confider what he 
would, make of his eftate, if we had mo trade; no 
manufactures, nor any number of populous towns 
dn England... Who would:be fuch a fool as.to defire 
to,be relieved of one fhilling inthe pound upon the 
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. principles and purpofes had kept in fafpence; and | 


. This happy fituation of affairs,” continued he: | 
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land-tax, when he must pay a8 much for the fale 


| made ufe of in his family ; and when at the fame 
| { troubles: and diftur- | 
-bances as embarraffed the affairs of Europe for many || 


time he diminifhes the yearly income of his eftaté 
much more than one fhilling-in the pound, nay much 
more than any land-tax ever amounted to in England: 
The land-tax is but ah annual dimunition of a gen- 
tleman’s eftate; he may perhaps be ftee from a part 
of it the enfuing year; but if by the: decay of our 


iD | trade, and the charge laid upon the poor farmer, he 
the publi¢ good, as becomes a parliament fenfible. of | : 


is obliged to lower the rents of his eftate, that will 
be diminution; which, I fear; will endure for ever.” 

This oppofition was .not expected, and. therefore 
the arguments were the more difficult to be anfwered ; 
efpecially as the oppofition confidered the tax’ in the 
moft minute particulars. _ The bill; however; paffed 
the houfe by a confiderable majority. It was oppofed 
with the fame. vigour in the houfe of peers ; and 
whenit paffed near twenty lords entered their pro- 
tefts: 

The private domeftic occurrences of this year ae 
not worth mentioning in a general hiftory; but an 
oppofition very dangerous to the mininifter, was now 
fomenting in the nation. The debates about the: re- 
vival’ of) the falt duty, and fome other furmites, 
which had taken rife from the complaints of the! df 
cers of the revenue in general made of ‘the colleétion 
of the duties upon wine and tobacco, two capital 
branches of the revenue, impreffed the public with a 
notion, that either a'general excife, or an’ excile on 
thefe two articles was intended by the minifter. The 
whole nation was alarmed even before the minifter 
had openly declared his intention. 3, AAO 

A.D.1733. Such was the difpofition of the na- 
tion when the parliament met on; the’ fixteenth of 
January. His majefty’s fpeech was fhort and gene- 
ral; recommending .* the annual fupplies in the leaft 
burdenfome manner; and exhorting the members: to 
avoid heats and animofities; and‘not to fuffer them- 
felves to be diverted, by any fpécious pretences, 
from fteadfaftly purfuing the true intereft of theit 
country.” ! 

But however inoffenfive this {fpeech might appear; 
yet an addrefs; which was- nothing more that’ its _ 
eccho, was ftrongly oppofed; Sir John Barnard 
opened the debate, and {ufficiently fhewed by his 
Speech that he was no ftranger to the fcheme intended 
to be brought into the houfe by the minifter; and that 
both himfelf and all his friends in the oppofition: were 
determined to exert all their power to render it abor= 
tive. He concluded with propofing an amendment 
to the addrefs; implying, “ that the manner of. raif- 
ing the fupplies fhould’be confiftent with the trade; 
intereft and liberty of the nation.” Mr, Sandys 
feconded his motion; and Mr. Shippen moved for 
adding, ‘* and fuch as fhall be confiftent with th 
honour and juftice of parliament.” . 

Sir Robert himfelf feconded thefe amendments + 
but could not help obferving that he had reafon to 
think fome very unfair methods had been made ufe 
of, to make the people complain without any real 
foundation, The addrefs; with thefe amendments, 
was agreed to, and his majefty returned a very gra* 
cious anfwer. 

Among the number of debates which engaged the 
attention of the commons, that relating to the depre+ 
dations of the Spaniards was the moft interefting, 

It was opened by Sir Wilford Lawfon, who made 
a motion to addrefs his majefty, ‘* that there be laid 
before the houfe copies of the reports made by his 
majefty’s commiffaries in Spain; together with’ all 
letters and papers relating thereto, and what fatisfac- 
tion had been made to the fubjeéts of Great Britain 
for the loffes they had fultained by the depredations 
of the Spaniards in Europe or the Indies, purfuant 
to the fecond feparate article of the peace con- 
cluded at Seville.” 

Sir Robert Walpole well knew that this motion 
was made merely to diftrefs him but he could not, 
without the utmoft danger to himfelf, prevent. its 
paffing. “The Britifh refident had prefented feveral, 

memorials 
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memofials to the court of Spain, complaining that 
nothing had been done to prevent the depredations fo 
long complained of in the American feas: At aft 
the following cedula was obtained trom the king: of 
Spain. 


580 


court, has reprefented to me, that notwithftanding 
the orders 1 have iffued to hinder the Spanifh priva~ 


teers in America; from committing hottilities againft , 
the Englith, and their fhips frequenting thofe feas’; . 


neverthele{fs not only fuch perfons as have patents 
from fome of the governors, of fome of the ports 
inmy dominions, but alfo fome who have no patents 


at all, continue their hoftilities under a pretence of |} | 
; 2 ‘the oppofition. It was faid, ‘that the houfe ought 


preventing an illicit commerce ; while the governors 
refufe to admit of the complaints. given in by the 
Englifh, who have experienced fuch unjuft molefta- 
tions, or to indemnify them of the loffes they may 
have fuffered hereby. My refolution is, that the 
orders already iffued for that purpofe fhould be re- 


peated : whereby I command by. thefe  prefents, all | 
governors in any port or place. of my dominions in | 


America, not to fuffer any of my fubjects to moleft 
or abufe the Enelifh, or any of their fhips that fhall 
fail in thofe feas, as long as they keep tn their proper 
diftances, and are not concerned in any illicit trade ; 


and that my governors take fpecial care, that my faid | 
fubjects do conform exactly, and-indifpenfibly tothe | 


royal laws and ordinances which treat of thofe mat- 
ters ; and if any of my fubjects fhould commit ‘any 


excefs, contrary to thofe laws, I command my gover- , 


nors to punifh them, with all the feverity that | the 


offence they fhall have committed requires; as alfo } 


fuch as, without patents, fhall go to fea in order to 


commit hoftilities, and make‘ unlawful prizes : that } 
the faid governors do hearken to, and admit all com- | 


plaints that.fhall be made to. them,. from the minif- 
ters or chief commanders of Great Britain, either by 
word of mouth, or by writing ; taking care to \do 


them juftice at all times ; and to give them téftimo- |] we { 
| faid, “that if the orders of his Catholic majefty 


nies of all that fhall be tranfa€ted, and that fatisfac- 
tion be given them, for the lofles théy may have fuf- 
tained unjuftly by the fubjeéts, who may have occa- 
fioned them, and who ought, to make them good , 
for fuch is my will: and the,aforefaid- governors -are 
to underftand that they fhall be made accountable for 
the exceffes committed by the privateers ; becaufe, 
before they grant them patents to ‘go. to fea, they 
ought to examine them who the perfons are, and in- 
fift-wpon proper fecurities.” 

‘hefe conceffions on the part of Spain might have 
been fatisfactory between two minifters, who were 


not accountable for their conduét to any but their | 


matters ; but were far from being fo to a Britifh par- 
liament. It was infifted upon by the oppofition, that 


the expreffion in the catholic king’s cedula, of pro- | 
per diftances-to: be kept by Britith fhips on the coatts | 


of America, was a fallacious condition, and tended 


to. defeat the whole purpofe which England ought to | 


expect from the cedula. Becaufe it was impoffible 


comie within diftances of the Spanith coafts, which 
the Spaniards might judge to be improper diftances, 
and therefore a {ufficient caufe for capture, accord- 
ing-to the feeret orders they might have) from the 
court of Madrid, 

Thefe reafons formed the foundation of Sir Wil- 
fred, Lawfon’s motion ; and had prevented the Spa- 
nifh and-Englifh commiffaries from entering on a 
decifive plan for putting a final period to the differ- 
ences that had fo long fubfifted between the two: na- 
tions. 

This Sir Robert. Walpole plainly perceived, and 


was very fenfible the oppofition had gained \a very. 


material. advantage over him; but he acted with great 
addrefs. He frankly owned, ‘* That his majefty 
had nothing to lay before the houfe;-relative to the 
motion which had-been made, becaufe many .unfore- 


«© Whereas the Britifh minifter refiding at this. 


HISTOR WOOF ENGLAND, 


| 


A.D. 1739, 


feen accidents had prevented the commiffaries from ~ 
entering upon bufinefs fooner than the month of Fe- 
bruary laft : adding, that the delays they at firft met 
with; rendered. it neceffary to prolong the time for 
fettling and adjufting thofe matters ; and accordingly 
it had been agreed between the two nations, that the 
thtee years fhall. be computed from that day in Fe- 
bruary laft, on which the. commiffioners firft met; 
and by that time, it is: hoped, all thofe affairs will be 
fettled in fuch a manner, as will give full fatisfaction 
to every member of this houfe, and fufficient repa- 


| ration to every one of the fubjeéts of Great-Brisain, 
| who have met with a real injury from the Spaniards.” 


This apology was treated with great contempt by 


not to take, from any member of it, an anfwer which 
they could regularly have from: ‘his majefty only: 
that as the commiffaries had large ftated falaries, it 


was not to be fuppofed they would be in a great 
| hurry tolofe them, by ‘bringing the affair of their 


commiffion to a fpeedy iffae : that in confequence of 
the vigorous remonftrances made in the laft feffions 
of parliament, fome Englifh fhips had been fent to 
the Spanith ¢oaft, todemand fatisfaction ; but having 
been treated with infults by the Spaniards, the com 
mander, with the fpirit of a true Englifhman, feized 


| the firft Spanifh fhip he could meet with. This 


Spanifh fhip was, however, ordered to be reftored,: 


| though the Spaniards have:never thought proper to 


feturn their capture, nor have the owners received 
any fatisfaction for the lofs they have fuftained.”* 
To this fact it was anfwered, that though the 
Englifh veffel in queftion had not been releafed, yer 
it was not owing to the orders of his Catholic mas 
jefty, which were pacific, but to the chicanery,. ex 
cufes, and delays of ‘the Spanifh governors in Ame- 
rica, who, notwithftanding the exprefs orders from 
their court for delivering up the fhip and cargo, had 


1 found fome pretences fordelay.’”” This explanation 


was, however, far from being fatisfaétory : it was 


were not obeyed,’ it would be in vain to carry oa 
negotiations at the court: of Madrid; but imitate 
the conduct of the Englifh commander, and demand 
fatisfaction from the American governors.” Though 
the minifter could eafily have put a negative upon 
this amendment, yet he well knew it would render 


| him extremely unpopular, which he was very de- 


firous of avoiding: he therefore fuffered the motion 


| to be carried ; and the addrefs, with the propofed 


amendments, was prefented to his majefty, who re- 
turned a moft gracious anfwer, 

The ferment in the nation every day increafed, in 
expectation of a plan formed by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, and generally known by the appellation of the 
Excife-fcheme, which the minifter had openly de- 
clared he intended to bring into the houfe. The 
nature of this fcheme was {till a fecret ; yet it was 
confidently given out by the oppofition to be nothing 


| Jefs than a general excife, though the minifter had 
for fhips, failing from one Britifh colony to another, | 
to be able to perform their voyages without being | 
fometimes forced by accidents of winds and tides to | 


never entertained any thowght of that. kind. He. 
added, that all he intended was to prevent the frauds 
committed in collecting the. duties upon wine and 
tobacco. The fourteenth of March was appointed 
for laying the whole fcheme before the houfe. In the 
mean time, feveral pamphlets and papers were pub- 
lifhed on the fubjeét of excife, and the whole painted 


in the moft horrid colours by the anti-minifterial 


writers. Thefe writings produced the defired effet; . 
they raifed an univerfal clamour againft the minifter, 
even before it had been offered to the parliament. | 
On the fourteenth of March, Sir Robert, in a long 
ftudied fpeech, explained his fcheme, He began with 
taking notice of the arts which had been ufed to 
prejudice the people againft his propofal, before it 
was known. He affirmed, that the clamours occa- 
fioned by thefe prejudices had originally arifen from 
{mugglers and unfair traders, who .had enriched 
themielves by cheating the public; and that thefe 
had been ftrenuoufly affifted by another fet of rates 
oni 
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fond of every opportunity to ftir up the people to 
mutiny and fedition. Tle expatiated on: the frauds 
daily committed in that branch of the revenue arifing 
from tobacco; upon the hardthips to which the Ame- 
rican planters were fubjected by the heavy duties 
payable on importation, as well as by the ill ufuage 
they had met. with from their factors and correfpon- 
dents in’ England, who, from being their fervants, 
were now become their mafters;-upon) the injury 
done to the fair trader; and upon the lofs. fuftained 
by the public in refpect to the revenue. He afferted, 
that the {cheme he was going to propofe, would re- 
move all thefe inconveniencies, prevent. numberlefs 
frauds, perjuries, and. falfe entries, and add two or 
three hundred thoufand pounds:a year to the revenue. 
He entered into a long detail of the frauds practifed by 
the unfair dealers in thofe commodities; he recited 
the feveral acts of parliament relating to the duties 
on wine and tobacco; he declared he had no inten- 
tion to promote a general excife ; and he endeavoured 
to obviate fome objections that might be made to his 
plan, which he now proceeded to explain. He pro- 
pofed to join the laws of excife to thofe of the 
cuftoms : that the former fubfidy of three farthings 
per pound, chargeable on imported tobacco, fhould 
be ftillJevied’.at the cuftom-houfe, and payable, as 
before, to his majefty’s civil lift: that the tobacco 
fhould then be lodged in warehoufes appointed for 
that purpofe by the commiffioners of excife : that the 
keeper of each warehoufe, appointed alfo. by the 
commiffioners, fhould have one lock and key, and 
the merchant importer another; and that the tobacco 
Should be thus fecured till the merchant fhould find 
vent for it either for foreign or home confumption : 
that the part defigned for exportation fhould be 
weighed at the cuftom-houfe, difcharged of the 
three farthings per pound, paid at its firft importa- 
tion, and, then exported without any farther trouble : 
that the portion defigned for home confumption 
fhould, in the prefence of the warehoufe-keeper, be 
delivered to the purchafer, upon his paying the in- 
Jand duty of four-pence per. pound to the proper 
officer appointed to, reveive it 3, by which means the 
merchant’ would: be eafed of the inconveniency of 
paying the duty on importation, or of giving bond, 
and. finding fecurities for. the payment before he 
found a market for the commodity : that all the pe- 
nalties and forfeitures, fo far as they formerly be- 
longed to the crown, fhould,, for the future, be ap- 
plied.to.the ufe-cf the public: that appeals in this, 
aswell as in all, other cafes relating to. the excife, 
fhould be heard and determined by two or three of 
the judges, to be named by his majefty, and in, the 
country by the judge of aflize upon the next circuit, 
who. fhould hear.and determine fuch appeals in the 
moft fummary manner; without the formality of 
proceeding in courts of law and equity. ' 
Such owas the-fubftance of .the famous excife- 
fcheme,. the, propofing of which occafioned the moft 
interefting *debate that could happen inya ‘Britifh 
houfe. of commons. It held till two o’clock the 
next-morning,, and was managed by the moft able 
fpeakers on both fides of the quettion. Thofe who 
argued again{t the fcheme, accufed the minifter of 
having mifreprefented, the frauds, and made falte 
calculations with regard.to the hardfhips under-which 
the planters were jaid, to labour. They affirmed 
that the planters had never thought of complaining 
till they were put upon it, by. letters and applications 
from Iondon ; that the {cheme was fo far from, being 
calculated. to ‘relieve the planters, that the factors 
would be expofed to fitch:grievous oppreflions, as 
would render‘it impoffible for, them to.continue the 
trade, whence the» planters- muft, be ruined; and 
‘that, after all, ic would not prevent the frauds againft 
which it was faid to be provided :, that from the 
examination. of the commffioners. of thecuftoms, 
it- appeared. that thofe.frauds did not exceed ‘forty 
_thoufand pounds.a year,.and might, 1n a great mea- 
fure, be abolifhed by a due execution of the laws in 
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being; confequently; the fcheme: was -unneceflaty;; 


would be ineffectual in augmenting: the revenue, :de-,, 
ftructive to, trade, and dangérous to the liberties of 
the fubject, as it tended: to promote. a general excife;,, 
which was in -all countries. confidered as a. veryd 


grievous oppreffion. ‘They fuggefted; that it wouldy 


ane a co, < 
produce an additional: fwarm .of officers and:ware+» 


houfe-keepers appointed and paid by the. treafury;- 
which could not fail of multiplying the dependents: 
on the crown, and enable it:ftill,farther to check the; 
freedom of electioris: that the traders would become» 
flaves to excifemen and warehoufe-keepers;. as they» 
would be debarred all, accefs to their'own commodi-; 
ties, except at certain hours; when they were attended 

by thefe officers: that the merchant; for every pound. 
of tobacco he fhould fell; would be obliged to make; 
a journey; or fend a meffenger to the. office for a 
permit, which could not be obtained without trouble, ; 
expence, and delay; and that if a law fhould be 

enacted in favour of -this fcheme, it would, in all 

probability, be; fome time or other; ufed as a prece-, 
dent for introducing excife laws into every branch of, 
the revenue ; and whenever this happened; the boafted, 
liberties of England would be no more, ‘ 

But notwithftanding thefe; and other powerful: 
reafons, which were urged by, the oppofition, the, 
queftion being put, upon a motion made by the mt-, 
nifter, that the prefent duties on wine and: tobacco 
fhould,, from and after the twenty-fourth of June 
next, ceafe and determine, it was catried in the affir- 
mative by a majority of fixty-one. The other refo- 
lutions fubfequent to this, for altering the cuftoms 
to an inland duty upon thefe commodities, and for 
appropriating this inland duty to the fame ufes as. the. 
cuftoms, were paffed without a divifion. 

On the fixteenth, the committee made their report, 
and a very. long and warm debate enfued; but the 
queftion being put, it was catried in the affirmative, 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in; purfuant to 
thefe refolutions, . It was aceordingly prefented,, to, 
the houfe on the fourth of April, and read the firlt 
time; and, after avery powerful oppofition, ordered’ 
to be read a fecond time:, The whole trading part of 
the nation was now alarmed; and the lord-mayor 
having procured a copy of the bill, laid it before the 
common-council, where ic was unanimoully refolved 
to petition the houfe againft it. The petition was 
immediately drawn up, and prefented! to the houfe 
by the flieriffs. As -foon as it'was read, Sir John 
Barnard rofe; and; in a very expreffive manner, re- 
prefented how much the city and citizens of London, 
as wellas all the other trading cities and towns in the 
kingdom,, would be affected by the bill for altering 
thée.method: of raifing the duties payable upon to- 
baeco; and how juft reafon they had to infift upon 
being heard by, their council againft ir, He faid; 
that he would not entertain a fuipicion that the mi- 
niftry wifhed not to hear every thing that could; 
with reafon, be advanced,againft the bill ; and there- 
fore moved; that the petitioners might be heard by 
their council againft ir: 

_~ This motion, however reafoniable it might appear, 
was ftrongly oppofed. It was infifted upon; that it 
had always been the,practice of that houfe never to 
receive any petition; much lefs to admit council to 
be heard ‘againft any, bill for impofing taxes on the 
fubjeét; becaufe it: would then be impoffible ever to 
pafs any fuch bill, as the number of petitions pre- 
{ented againft it would, doubtlefs; be too great to 
examine during one feffion of parliament; that no 
inconveniency. could arife in reftifing to admit council 
to be, heard againft it, becaufe every man, and every 
body of men, had their reprefentatives in that houfe, 
who would certainly efpoufe their caufe; fhould they 
think themfelves aggrieved by, any particular hard- 
fhip. ee eee ) 
...To this it was anfwered, that the Houfe had never 
pretended to any particular cuftom of refufing pe- 
titions, except againft,thofe bills which were called 
money:-bills; that is, {uch as were brought) in, for 
ope tig raifing 
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raifing money for the fervice of the current year; 
and that even with regard to them, there were many 
precedents where the houfe had admitted the parties; 
whom they thought to be particularly interefted, to 
be héard by theit council again{ft the paffing fuch 
bills; that the admitting council, even in fuch Cafes, 
could never prevent their paffing, becaufe the houfe 
could order all perfons. petitioning to be heard at one 
time; and give fueh dire€tions, that it could never 
take up many days to hear every thing that cowld be 
objected by every one of the petitioners: that tho 
every part of the nation had their reprefentatives in 
that houfe, yet it-was wery well known, that fpeak- 
ing in public was not the talent of every man; 
whence it might happen, that the particular perfons, 
or part of the nation that would be moft agerieved, 
might not have any fuch members who could lay 
their cafe properly, clearly, and fully, before the 
houfe ; and therefore it was proper, even with regard 


to money-bills, to admit parties to be ‘heard by” 


counfel againft them, when it appeared that they 
were particularly interefted in the tranfaction. But 
with regard .to the cafe before thens, there was not 


the leaft pretence for refufing the requeft of the peti- 
tion, becaufe the bill againft which it was prefented | 


was no money-bill; on the contrary, it was infifted 


on by the advocates for it, as one of the greateft | 
arguments in ‘its favour, that there were no new {| 


duties to be impofed; it was a bill intended only to 
alter the method of collecting the taxes already. im- 


duced, it ought not to be obferved, efpecially when 


fo confiderable a body as the lord-mayor, aldermen, | 
and common-council of London, came with an 


humble petition to be heard againft the bill, which 
they thought would not only be highly injurious to 


them in particular, but deftruétive to the trade and | 


commerce of the whole nation. The motion was, 
however, rejected by a majority of feventeen only. 


The petition was therefore ordered to he upon the } 


table till the bill fhould be read‘a fecond time. 
“While the bill was depending before the commons, 
the minds of the people were wrought up to fuch a 
pitch of fury and refentment, as feemed to threaten 
nothing lefs than a rebellion. The houfe was for- 
rounded with crowds of people; moft of the princi- 
pal merchants of London attended in the‘ court of 
requefts and lobby of the houfe of commons, ‘This 
exafperated the minifter, who, after declaring that 
he did not confider the elameurs without doors to be 
the voice of the people, concluded his fpeech with 
the following incautious and inflammatory expreffions : 
“* Gentlemen may fay what they pleafe of the multi- 
tudes now at the door, and in the avenues lecding to 
this houfé : they may call them a’ modeft multitude, 
if they will, but whatever temper they were in when 
they came hither, it-may be very much altered now, 
after having waited fa long at our door: it may be a 


to raife a tumult and diforder among them; and 


they may end: he is a greater man than any I know 


bringing fuch multitudes to. this place, 
pretence whatever. Gentlemen may give them what 
name they think fit: it may be faid they came hither 
as humble: fupplicants; but know whorn the law 
calls fturdy beggars x and thefe whe brought them 
hither could not be certain but that they might have 
behaved in. the fame manner.” ; 2 
The houfe was immediately in a flame; and ip was 
fome time before the: temper of the members: was 
fettled fufficiently to renew the debate.” At lat Sir 
John Barnard arofe;. and after “making feveral' ob- 
fervations on the beginning of the mihifter’s fpeech, 
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faid, “that any fet of gentlemen or merchants might! 

take what method they pleafed to follicit their friends: 
and perfons of figure and character, to come down to” 
the court of requeftsy and’ to our lobby, in order to™ 
petition their acquaintance againtt any {cheme or: 
projec they think may be prejudicial to theif interefts: 

‘his is the undoubted right of ‘the fubjeét, and what: 
has been always practifed, The honourable gentleman? 


| talks of fturdy beggars : Edo not know what fort of 


people may now be at our door; beeaufe I have not’ 
lately been out of the shoufe, but I believe they are 
the fame fort of people that were there when I came 
in; and then, I can affure you, that I faw none but 
fuch as deferved the name of {turdy beggars as hethe 
as the honourable gentleman himfelf, or any gentle- 
mai whatever. It is well known, that the city of 
London was fufficiently apprized of what was this . 
Where they 
procured their information, I know hot ) -but-bam 
very certain they had a right notion’of this fcheme ; 
and were fo generally and zealoufly bent againtt it, 
that whatever methods may have been ufed to call 
them hither, I am fureit would have been impoffible 
to have found any legal method to have prevented 
their coming.” 
But though the minifter carried his point with 
regard both to the London petition, and to the bilPs 
being read a fecond time, yet he thought ‘it highly 
prudent not to pufh his fcheme any farther. He could 


} not hope that the majority ever would be’ greater, 
pofed ; and therefore it could never be pretended, | 1 
that there was any practice or cuftom of the houfe to } 
refufe parties interefted to be heard againft fuch a | 
bill: that if there had been fuch a cuftom intro- | 


and a queftion of fueh importance to the public 
tranquillity, carried by a majority of only feventeen, 
was worfe than loft. He therefore wifely determined 
to let itdrop; and accordingly, when the day came 
for its being read a fecond time, Sir Robert Walpole 
moved, that it might be put off till the twelfth of 
June next. LTD 

Thus ended the famous excife feheme, a proje& 
which the populace were perfuaded threatened the’ 
entire deftruétion of their liberties; but which, now 
the rage of party has fubfided, and the whole has 
been confidered by the calm methods of unbiafied 
reaton, has loft great part of its horror, and’ even 


| confidered in a very favourable light. 
|. On the eleventh of June, his majefty came tothe 


houfe of peers, and put an end to the feffion with 
fpeech from the throne, in which he feverely reflected 
on the authors of the heats and animofities that had 
been lately fpread through the nation. “ I eannot,”* 
faid he, “* pafs by, unobferved, the wicked endead 


’ vours that have been lately made ufe of to inflame 


the minds of the people, and, by the -moft unjuft 
mifreprefentations, to raife tumults and diforders 
that almoft threatened the peace of the kingdom 3 
but I depend upon the force of truth to remove the 
groundlefs jealowfies that have been raifedof defiens 


' Carrying on againft the liberties of my people; andj 
| upon your own fidelity, to defeat and fruftraté the 


expectations of fuch as delight in confufion. It is 


my inelination, and has always been my ‘fludy, to 
| preferve the religious and civil rights of all my fabs 
very eafy matter for fome defigning, feditious perfon, ff. 


jects. Let it be your care to undeeeive the deluded; 


| and tomake them fenfible of their prefent happinefs, 
when tumults are onee begun, no man knows where |} 


and the hazard they run. of being unwarily drawn, 


| by fpecious pretences, into their own deftruction.” 
inthe nation, that could, with the fame facility, ap-} . 
peafe them. For this reafon, F muft think; that it was | 
neither prudent nor regular to ufé any methods for | 
under’ any | 


The affairs on the continent, relative to the trans 
quillity of England, may be comprized in a very 
little compafs. The death of Auguftus IL, king of 
Poland, which happened on the fifth of February, 
occafioned a dreadful feene of war in Europe. Sta- 


| niflaus, father-in-law to- the French: king, and the 
elector of Saxony, for to: vhe deceafed king, were 


candidates for the Polith feeptre. Fhe former was 


| fupported by France, and the latter by the emperor, 


the czarina, and the king of Pruffia, England could 


| not declare herfelf without the concurrence of the 


united provinees;, and-that cautious republic thewed 
a vifible reluctance to launch into an expenfive and 
ruinous war, merely for the fake of fupporting the 
emperer’s quarrel. In vain did the eo Paes 

nilters 


‘nifters follicit, with the greateft earneftnefs, both at 
the court of London and at the Hague; to take the 
moft fpeedy and vigorous meafures to prevent their 
ally from being crufhed by the power of his enemies; 
and the:balance of power in Europe thereby utterly 
deftroyed. 

A.D. 1734. Such was the ftate of affairs when 
the parliament met on the feventeenth of January ; 
and the feffion was opened by a fpeech from the 
throne, in which his majefty, among other particu: 
lars, told the two houfes, ‘* That though he was no 
way concerned in the war which had broke out in 
Europe, except by the good offices he had employed 
among the contending powers, he could not remain 
an idle fpectator of the prefent events, or be indif- 
ferent about the confequences of a war undertaken 
and fupported by fuch a powerful confederacy : that 
he had thought proper to take time to examine the 
fadts alledged on both fides, and to wait the refult of 
the councils of thofe powers which were more im- 
mediately interefted in the confequences of the rup- 
ture. He declared he would concert with his allies, 
efpecially with the ftates-general of the united pro- 
vinces, fuch meafures as fhould be thought moft 
advifeable for the common fafety, and for reftoring 
the peace of Europe: that he would order the efti- 
mates to be laid before them, of fuch fervices as 
demanded their prefent and immediate care: that the 
augmentation that would be propofed for the fea- 
fervice, would be very. confiderable, but he was 

confident they would think it reafonable and: necet- 
fary: that he moft particularly recommended to 
their care the debt of the navy, which had -been 
every year laid before them; but, from the: prefent 
circumftances of the times, he believed they would 
be perfuaded that he now required fome provifion to 
be made for it; a thing that could not well be longer 
poftponed, without manifeft. detriment to the public 
fervice: that, as thefe extraordinary charges and 
expences were unavoidable, he made no doubt but 
they would effectually raife the fupplies neceflary for 
defraying them, with that readinefs and difpatch, 
and with that. juft regard to the true intereft of his 
people, which this parliament had hitherto fhewn 
upon all occafions: that he hoped they would pro- 
ceed in all their deliberations with fuch temper and 
unanimity, and fuch expedition in the public bufi- 
nefs, as might give him the fooner opportunity of 
confulting a new parliamant: that he flattered him- 
felf his prefent refolutions would “meet: with their 
hearty concurrence and approbation ; and whatever 
infinuations might be thrown.out againft the conduct 
of the government, he was confident a little time 
would effectually remove all groundlefs jealoufies, 
and make it appear, that Great-Britain ought always 
to act that part which the honour and intereft of the 
nation called upon it to undertake.” 

This fpeech caufed a violent debate in the houfe 
of commons, though it muft be owned, without any 
neceffity, there was nothing in the fpeech exception- 
able. The minifterial party, however, prevailed, 
ard an addrefs of thanks was voted to his majefty. 
Several other topics that came before the houfe, 
occafioned very warm debates, in which the fpeeches 
generally abounded. with perfonal fatire, and often 
wich very indecent reflections, But the fubject that 
gave occafion to the moft violent debates between 
the two parties, was a motion made by Mr. Bromley 
for repealing the act for feprennial parliaments. 

In fupport of this motion, he alledged, that the 
reafons for prolonging the fitting of parliament from 
three to feven years, were now at an end: that the 
people in general looked upon feptennial. parliaments 
as a grievance and innovation in the conftirution : 
ihat he begged leave to, remind the houfe of the act 
made in the.fixteenth of Charles II. which wifely 
provided againft the too long continuance of one 
and the fame parliament, by ordaining that a new 
parliament fhould be called once_in three years; and 
oftener, if need required: that this act was exprefsly 


for the good of the people: 


confirmed by the bill of rights: that from the time 
cf-the revolution to the firft year of the late king, 
no parliament had fat above three yeats; and fome: 
only one feffion: that lie thought triennial parlia= 
ments were more grievous than annual ones, and: 
confequently feptennial parliaments muft. be doubly: 
more grievous than thofe which lafted only three 
years: that fuppofing he fhould bé miftaken in this 
point, which, feverthelefs, he could never admit 
without due conviétion; the argument in the pre= 
amble to the feptennial bul was altogether inappli- 
cable to the prefent times: that the a& againt 
bribery and corruption would ne¢effarily remedy: 
that evil, as ity would. prevent*corruptioa :in. the! 
ele&tions ; but nothing but the frequent returns of 
new parliaments could prevent it in the elected. In 
order, therefore; to eect this défireable purpofe;) hé 
moved, that leave be given to bring) in a bill for 
repealing the feptennial, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. Ks 

Sir John Aubin, knight of the thite for Cofriwall; 
feconded Mr.. Bromley: In his {peech upon this 
otcafion; he gave a kind of detail of the duration 
of parliaments from thé time of Henry VIII. fhewed 
how triennial parliaments came to be fecured at the 
revolution, and how they came tobe loft again to 
the nation when the feptennial:act took place: He 
was next at fome pains to prove, that feptennial 
parliaments are moft proper for the purpofes of a 
wicked miniftry; but that the more frequent par- 
liaments are, they are the more falutary both for 
the king and people; and, at the fame time, throtigh- 
out his whole fpeech, he complained greatly of the 
increafing influence of the crown. He was anfwered 
by Mr. Conduit, a relation of the great Sit Iaac 
Newton. He endeavoured to‘fhew, from Rrynne’s 
writings, that the prerogatives of the kings of Eng: 
land, and the liberties of the people; are very dif: 
ferent from what they were in former days.. He 
took notice, that the. heavy complaints  againft 
Charles I. and his fon James II. did not arife from 
continuing the fame parliament too long, but. for 
not calling, or not holding any parliament: at all: 
He thought that minifters could more eafily: manage 
a triennial than a: fep-ennial parliamenty and con- 
firmed his obfervations by faying, that in feptennial 
parliaments it has been feen, that a {mall minority 
again{t the minifter at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment, has often increafed greatly, and even nearly 
to an equality before the end. He thought that the 
difpolal of pofts and places rather weakened than 
{trengthened the crown ; becaufe every place having; 
three or four candidates for it; when one only can 
fucceed, the difappointed candidates. immediately 
become enemies to the court. He maintained; that 
the reafons for paffing the feptennial act ftill exifted , 
that one of the reafons was afpiric of jacobitifm 
prevailing when the feptennial att paffed; and hé 
thought that the great difcontent that had lately 
appeared in the nation, hada confiderable mixture 
of jacobitifm in their compofition: 

The next who {poke was Sir Thomas Robinfon; 
who maintained, that the expence of. chufing trien- 
nial parliamenis» muft fall far heavier upon the 
public than that of chufihg feptennial ones. He 
obferved, that: curing the twenty-two years; whilé 
triennial parliamen's continued; they were found 
tobe attended with great inconveniericies ; whereas, 
during the eighteen years in which fepténnial pars 
liaments had continued; many excellent laws ‘had 
paffled, and many wife inftituuons had been formed 
He took notice; that 
when gentlemen {peak of the whole conftitution of 
England, they {peak in very vagtie tefmis ; -becaule 
the conftiturion of England was never fixed till the 
time of the revolution. Henext examined the ftaze 
of patliaments under the reigns of Charles I. and 
Charles IL. and: smaintained,: that in the: longeft par- 


liament that evet fat in) England, which happened 
under the latter, the longer,they:fa‘, they. were more. 


and, 
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and more averfe'to the meafures‘of the crown; “not- 
withftanding all the power of eorraption employed 
to feduce them “and therefore, ‘by parity of reafon- 
ing, ‘feptennial parliaments. are. more favourable to 
public: liberty than triennial. ones: 
thought, that a defire to revert back to the practice 
of remote’ aintiquity:in that refpect; might be com= 
pared toia.man‘tin: his full growth and ftrength,’ de- 
firinoto return’ back to his childhood. He obierved, 
thatiif antiquity was to be the only rule, a feffion of 
parliament ought feldom or never to continue above 
twenty days ;:tor parliaments, in former times, had 
not. bufinels: fuficient. to: keep them any longer 
fitting: but, inctact,.the whole form of the comn{ti- 
tution has been fince altered; by the! alterations that 
have,. from. time to time, happened in the modes of 
property and the-multiplication of bufinefs, through 
the increafe of :agriculture, arts, manufactures and 
commerce. He affirmed, that fhouwld the motion be 
agreed to, it muit shave a very bad effect upon all 
foreign negotiations, _becaufe foreign minifters, «in 
their negotiations with Great-Britain, and alfo with 
other courts; are chiefly determined by the fentiments 
ofa Britifh parliament ; but fhould they have thofe 
to confult anew evéry three years, they would not be 
able to know how to determine with regard to many 
great and important points. A 
Sir Watkin Wilhams Wynne, who had ‘acquired 
preat experience in elections for members of parlia- 
ment,) {poke  ftrongly for the queftion. He infitted 
upon it, that a man who could get'a hundred guineas 
for his vote for a feptennial parliament, would not 
get fifteen for a>triennial one; and that bribery and 
corruption are the natural confequences of long par- 
haments. He was anfwered > by) Sir Joha Willes, 
attorney-general, He obferved, that if any time was 
to be fixed upon ‘for imitating the old conftitution 
with regard:to parliaments, ‘we are» not furely,” 
faid he, ‘‘ to take the time when our conftitution was 
weak,-and in its infancy ; we certainly fhould chufe 
that.time, when it had reached its full ftreneth and 
vigour, which, in my opinion, is the prefent. But 
as gentlemen have mentioned the bill of rights, let 
us examine how it ftood at that time; for I am per- 
{uaded it will be agreed to by every gentleinan in this 
houfe, that after that claim was fettled and con- 
firmed, our conftitution has been more vigorous 
than it ever was before that time; and yet, even in 
this claim of rights, there is no mention made of 
frequent new parliaments: it is, indeed, faid, that, 
for the redrefs of grievances, and for amending, 
firengtheningand preferving the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently; butt is-not fo much 
as infinuated, that every one of thefe ought to be a 
new parhament: and as to the frequency of parlia- 
ments, I am fure:there never was lefs reafon for 
complaints than fince the feptennial bill paffed ; for, 
ever fince that time, the feffions have been regularly, 


held, and all of them been allowed: to fit as long.as_ 


dtwwas néceflary or propér.they fhould. He then 
obferved, that the triennial aé itfelf was not obtained 
upon principles. of liberty, but\in order to diftrefs 
‘king William, andthe friends to: the revolution.c He 
was of opinion, that the tranfition of the conttitution 
from triennial to feptennial parliaments, was, in it- 
felf,a right meafure, and agreeable to the true prin- 
ciples ot Enelif government; independent. of any 


temporary confideration. He maintained, that it'was | 
Gwing to the inconveniencies of triennial parliaments, 


that king William-was obliged to make fo bad a peace 
with France, whem he might have carried on the war 
in fo advantageous a manner for the liberties of 
Europe. 

In anfwer to the objection, that the elected, during 
along parliament, are apt to forget their dependence! 
upon their conftituents, which could not be the cafe 
if patliaments were annual, he made the following 
obfervations: ‘That we have alba dependence upon 
the people for: ourselection; 
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In fhort, he. 


is what I readily grant FT 


-butiafter we are chofen, and have taken our feats in| | nation,”? 
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this houfe, we have no longer any dependence on our 
electors,’ at leaft fo farias regards our behaviour here.’ 
Their whole power is then devolved upon us; and 
we are, in* every queftion that comes ‘before this 
houfe, to regard only the public good in'general, and 
to determine according to our own judgments» if we 
do noty if we depend upon’ our’ conftituents, and 
follow blindly the inftruétions they fendus, wecan- 
not be faid to act freely, inor can‘{uch parliaments be 
called free parliaments , fuch a dependence'would be 
amoft dangerous dependence; it would; in my opi- 
nion, be more dangerous; and of ‘worfe confequence; 
than a dependence upon the crown for in.a depends 
ence upon the crown I can fee no danger, as long as 
the intere{t: of the crown is made the fame with that 
of the people, which everyman miuift allow. to be 
the cafe at-prefent: whereas the people of any.county; 
city, or borough, are.very liable: to'be mifled, ‘and 


| may often be induced to give inftruétions direétly 


contrary to the true intereft of their country.” 

Sir John Barnard attacked this doétrine with. ail 
his power. *¢ A learned and:honourable gentleman” 
faid he, “has advanced a dostrine which d think als 
together new; that weare to have no farther depend- 
ence on our electors, after we have taken our feats in 
this houfe ; nay, that a dependence on them would 
be more dangerous than a dependencé on'the crown: 
This, Sir, is really, in my opinion, fomething. very 
new. Though that gentleman may, perhaps, like 
the-one better than the other, yet 1 {hall always look 
upon'a dependence on’ the people of England, or 
even on thofe)t reprefent, ‘to-be lefs dangerous; and 
more honourable, than a dependence on the crown; 
and 1 value myfelf more on the honour I: have ores 
ceived in fitting here for, two parliaments;ias..one of 
the reprefentatives of the people of England, and 
by the free and uncorrupted choice of thofe I repre- 
fent, than I fhould on the greateft honours the crown 
can beftow. If, indeed, Phad obtained my feat here 
by bribery,:or the illegal and corrupt influence of 
any corrupt minifter, I fhould look upon jt ina-very 
different light; I fhould-look upon it as one of the 
mott difgraceful fituations I-could be in?) 3 .. -:, 

Sir William Yonge replied to thefe remarks of 
Sir John Barnard. . My learned friend’? {aid he, 
“‘ happened. to make an obfervation, which I ftill 
think a very juft one. He faid, that after we were 
returned, and had taken our feats in this houfe,; we 
ought not any longer to: have a dependence on thofe 
we reprefent. This, the honourable gentleman laid 
hold of. | He: not only:called it a new'and very ex- 
traordinary doctrine, but dropt an expreflion, fuch 
as | think ought not to be:made ufe of in this-houfe. 
As to the obfervation made. by my learned friend, 
he certainly meant;.and:I believe almott every: centle- 
man underftood’him,: that after we had taken our 
feats in this houfe, we ought every one of us to look 
upon ourfelves as one of the reprefentatives of the 
whole body of the commons of Englandy-and ought 
not to have any particular bias for the county, city, 
or borough, we reprefent. This, Sir, is fo far.from 


being a doétrine very “extraordinary, or ‘altogether 


‘new, that Ewith every gentleman inthis houfe would 


; : eat 
make it a ftanding rule for his conduét; for Dcannot 


help obferving, that there are fome in this affembly,. 
who, on many occafiors, confine their, thoughts too 
much to the particular county; city; or borough they 
reprefent; but furely they muft be fenfible, that 
many things’ may happen in parliament which may 


/be for the intereft ofthe nation in general; though 


they may not, perhaps, quadrate fo exactly with the 
particular intereft_ of London, Brittol, Liverpool, 


or other particular places; and, in fuch a cafe, the 
gentleman himfelf muft furely grant, thaty asomem- 
bers iof this houfe, they 


qught to drops not only 
Wye 

their dependence upon, but even their concerh for 
the particular city they reprefent, In order to! concur 


“with the reftof the members of this houfe in what | 


they judge ito ‘be for the- general intereft of the 


if wi . 
Several 


- 


~ Several other fpeeches were made on this intereft- ;; 
ing motion; but when the queftion was put, it was 
carried in the negative by a majority of two hundred 
and forty-feven again{ft one huncred and eighty-four. 

On the fourteenth of March, the nuptial ceremony 
between-the prince of Orange and the princefs-royal 
of England was performed with great pomp ; and 
fome days were fpent in the warme(ft congratulations 
from both houfes of parliament, the city of London, 
and other public bodies, upon the marriage. 

The bufinefs before the parliament being com- 
pleted, the king came to the houfe of peers on the 
fixteenth of April, and put.an end to the feffion with 
a f{peech from the throne, in which he ‘ congratu- 
lated the two houfes on their unanimity, and upon 
the meafures that had been taken: for reducing the 
navy debt, which, he faid, had been unavoidably 
incurred, and bore a higher intereft than the national 
debt.” He then proceeded, in a moft pathetic man- 
ner, to recommend unanimity to his. people, and 
requefted the members to ufe their beft endeavours 
to heal the unhappy divifions of the kingdom, “ It 
would” added he, ‘‘ be the greateft fatisfaction to me, 
to fee.a perfect harmony reftored among them that 
have one and the fame principle at heart, that there 
might be no diftingtion but of fuch as mean the fup- 
port of our prefent conftitution in church and ftate, 
and fuch as with to fubvert both. This is the only 
diftin@tion that ought to prevail in this country, 
where the intereft of king and people is one and the 
fame, and where they cannot fubfift but by being fo. 
If religion; liberty, and property, were never at any 
time more fully, enjoyed, without not only an at- 
tempt, but even the fhadow of a defign, to alter or 
invade them, let not thefe facred names be, made ufe 
of. as artful and plaufible pretences to undermine the 
prefent eftablifhment, under which alone they can 
be fafe. 

«| have nothing to with, but that my people may 
not be mifguided: I appeal to their own confciences 
for my conduét, and hope the providence of God 
will direét them in the choice of fuch reprefentatives 
as are-moft fit to be trufted with the care and pre- 
fervation of the proteftant religion, the prefent efta- 
blifhment, and all the’ religious and civil rights of 
Great-Britain.” 

Soon after the rifing of the parliament, it was 
diffolved by proclamation, and writs were iffued for 
calling. a new one. The whole nation was imme- 
diately thrown into a ferment, and every means made 
ufe of to influence the. electors in their. choice of 
reprefentatives. “Phe. power of the mimitry, how- 
ever, prevailed; and the elections, in -moft parts of 
the kingdom, were carried in favour of the court. 

During thefe tranfaétions) in England, Staniflaus 
had been elected to fill the throne of Poland ; but the 
‘oppofition againtt him was. too powerful for him to 
withftand. . He retired to Dantzick, where the inha- 
bitants, promifed . to defend him at all events. He 
had no. fooner left the.capital, than the other party 
proceeded to a new election, and Auguftus was now 
placed on the Polith throne. The Ruffian army then 
advanced againft Dantzick, and laid great part of the 
city in. afhes, ~Staniflaus, -who felt more for the 
mifery, of his friends than for his own, determined 
not to perfevere in a defence which mutt be attended 
with the deftruction-of the whole city. He accor- 
dingly made his efcape from Dantzick in a very 
wonderful manner, and the city immediately opened 
her gates to the Ruffian army, and peace was re- regard to the manner in which they ought to proceed 
ftored, on the inhabitants acknowledging the right |] 1n this delicate and interefting affair. The duke of 
of king Aucuttus to the crown of Poland: ; Newcaftle obferved, that it was doubtful whether 

The war in Italy was carried on with great fuccefs the. houfe had even the power of receiving fuch a 
acainft theemperor. ‘Two very bloody battles were || petition, there being nothing in the articles of union 
foucht at Parmaand Guaftalla with doubtful fuccels. that gave a Britifh houfe of lords a right to interfere 
Don Carlos took poffeffion of Naples and Sicily, || in the election of the Scottifh peers. nor indeed had 
and. was placed upon the Neapolitan throne. Nor || they otherwife any fuch right, unlefs fome particular 
was any thing omitted. by the: Englifh aminiltry for || charge was ftated, and offered to be proved. On the 
putting the kingdom in a pofture,of defence, as the |} other hand, the party that fupported the petition 
condué of fome of the. allies was. very doubtful. || urged, that it was eenerths that the facts contaings 

cl i a : 


The court of Spain fuffered the eldeft fon of the preé- 
tender to ferve inthe army of Don Carlos, by whom 
he was treated with diftinguifhed marks of refpect. 
That prince even made no {cruple of declaring pub- 
licly; that whenever the fituation of his affairs would 
permit; he would fupport the intereft of the abdicated 
tamily with all his power. * 

A.D. 1735. The new: parliament met at Weft- 
minfter on the twenty-third of January; and was 
opened with a fpeech from the-throne, in which his 
majetty informed the two houfes, That having un- 
dertaken, in concert with the ftates-general; to me- 
diate between the belligerent powers, he had met 
with fo much fuccefs, that a plan would {peedily be 
offered to the confideration of all parties engaged in 
the war, as a bafis for a negotiation for a general 
peace. He alfo acquainted them, that he had con- 
cluded a treaty with the crown of Denmark; a matter; 
he conceived; of great importance in the prefent con- 
juncture; and which, being attended with fome ex- 
expence, he would order it to be fubmitted to the 
confideration of the commons. At the fame time; 
he put them in mind, that while a war was raging in 
Europe, it would be proper, at all events, though it 
might be attended with fome expence, for Great- 
Britain to keep her. forces on a refpectable footing: 

In the courfe of this feffion, the mutiny-bill re- 
ceived a very material alteration. _ In all the preced- 
ing aéts, the juftice of peace had it in his power to 
commit a poor fellow to prifon, if, after receiving- 
the inlifting money, he refufed to take the oaths, ; 
even though he offered to return’ the money: but a 
claufe was now inferted, importing, that every officer 
who fhould hereafter inlift any man to ferve in any 
regiment, fhould, within a certain number of days, 
carry the perfon inlifted before one of the next juftices 
of the peace, where the man fhould be at liberty to 
declare his diffent to fuch an aét, and his having 
repented of what he had done; and upon his doing 
this, and returning the officer the inlifting money, 
and paying the expences incurred in the progrefs of 
the affair, fuch juftice fhould forthwith difcharge 
him; and that an officer guilty of any failure or 
neglect in this particular, fhould be liabie to the fame 

enalties as are infli€ted on thofe who fhould be guilty 
of falfe mutters. 

But an affair of a much more ferious nature was 
now before the commons. The magiftrates of the 
royal burgh of Haddington had been feized and con- 
fined in a diftant prifon, withoutthe benefit of being 
admitted to bail, by a warrant from one of the Scot- 
tith judges. Another judge, however, had ventured 
to take bail, and fet them at liberty. The injured 
party prefented a petition to the houfe of commons ; 
and the cafe appeared fo flagrant, that a motion was 
made to refer it to the confideration of a committee 
of the whole houfe.. This was, however, oppofed by 
the minifter and his friends, from what motive is 
hard to fay ; and the motion was rejected, , 

Another incident that had happened in Scotland; 
greatly engaged the attention of parliament, This 
was a petition to the houfe of lords, fubfcribed by 
the dukes of Hamilton, Queenfbury, and Montrofe; 
by the earls of Dundonald, Marchmont, and Stair; 
reprefenting, that undue influence had been ufed in 
carrying on the election of the fixteen peers of 
Scotland. 

A day was appointed for taking this petition inte 
confideration; but the houfe feemed divided with 
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in it were of a very dangerous complexion, and fuch 
as Ought to be punifhed if they were proved. But 
as the real delign of the petition feemed to be un- 
certain, it was agreed that the confideration fhould 
be adjourned for a little time, during which. the 
petitioners fhould be ordered to declare, “ Whether 
they intended to controvert the elegtion of the fixteen 
peers, or the election of any, and which of them?” 

This order being communicated by the lord chan- 
cellor to the petitioners, they, in a few days, de- 
livered in a declaration, importing, “that they did 
not intend to oppote either the election, or return of 
the fixteen Scortifh peers; but they thought it their 
duty to lay before their lordfhips the evidence of 
fuch faéts and undue methods as appeared to them to 
be dangerous to the conftitution, and might, in fu- 
ture elections, equally affect the right of the prefent 
fixteen peers, as that of the other peers of Scotland, 
if not timely prevented by a proper remedy.” 

When this declaration was read in the houfe, it 


was objected to by the court party, as unfatisfaétory. | 


The duke of Devonfhire therefore made a motion, 
** That the petitioners fhould be ordered to lay be- 
fore the houfe, in writing, inftances of thofe undue 
methods and illegal praétices upon which they in- 
tended to proceed, and alfo the names of the perfons 
they fufpected’ to be guilty.” ’ 
warmly oppofed by the earls of Chefterfield, Abing- 
don, and Strafford, and the lords Bathurft and Car- 


teret. Lord Chefterfield concluded his fpeech on | V 
| which his majefty was pleafed to acknowledge, that 


this occafion with the following remarkable expref- 
fions. ‘ Suppofing, my lords, we fhould get infor- 
mation that feveral barrels of gunpowder had been 
placed under this houfe, in order to blow us up; 
would it not be very foolifh to delay going to fearch 
for and remove the gunpowder, till we fhould be 
informed by what means, at what time, and by whom 
the powder was placed there? The cafe before us is 
the very fame: there is a fort of metaphorical gun- 
powder p'aced under this houfe, which will, in time, 
blow us up, if it be not removed; and, in fuch a 
cafe, are we to trifle away our time in inquiries after 
the names of the perfons who placed it there, and 
the methods by which it was conveyed °” However 
beautiful and expreflive this comparifon might be, 
it produced not the defired effet; like the reafon- 
ings of the other lords, it was overcome by the ma- 
jority, who voted the ~declaration unfatisfactory ; 
and the petitioners were ordered, in eight days, to lay 
their complaints before the houfe in writing. 
Accordingly the petitioning noblemen prefented a 
remonftrance to the lords on the day appointed, in- 
which they obferved, * That as they had no intention 
to become accufers, they could not take upon them 
to name particular perfons, who might have been 
concerned in thofe illegal praétices ; but who they 
were would undoubtedly appear to their lordfhips, 
upon their taking the proper examination: that, 
neverthelefs, they begged leave to acquaint their 
lordfhips, that the petition was laid before them 
upon information that the lift of the fixteen peers 
for Scotland had been framed previous to the election, 
by perfons in high truft under thé crown: that this 
lift was fhewn to the peers, as a lift approved by the 
crown, and was called the king’s litt, from which 
there was to be no variation, unlefs to make way for 
One or two particular peers, on condition of their 
conforming to certain meafures: that peers were fol- 
licited to vote for this lift, without the liberty of 
making any alteration: that endeavours were ufed 
to engage their fuffrages for this lift by the promife 
of penfions and offices, civil and military, to them- 
felves and relations, as well as by offers of money ; 
that fums of money were actually given for this pur- 
pofe: that penfions, offices, and: releafes of debts 
Owing to the crown, were granted to peers who con- 
curred in voting for this lift, and to their relations : 
that on the day of election, a battalion of his ma-_ 
jefty’s troops was drawn up in the Abbey-court, 
contrary to cuftem, and without any other apparent j 
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This motion was | 
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caufe than that of over-awing the electors: that 
thefe inftances of undue practices would, they 
hoped, be abundantly fufficient to fatisfy their lord: 
thips, that they had juft caufe to pray the houfe to. 
take this matter into their ferious confideration; and 
to provide fuch remedy as might be effectual for 
preferving the right and freedom of eleions ; fuch 
right of electing being the only right that now re. 
mained with the peers of Scotland, in lieu of a can- 
ftant and hereditary feat in parliament,” 

The reading of this remonftrance gave rife to 
another warm debate. The holding under arms ‘a 
battalion of foldiers was reprefented as a moft fcan- 
dalous, arbitrary, and flagrant infringement of the 
rights and liberties of the fubject, and ‘of that in- 
dependency that fhould ever be preferved in all 
elections. The fact was acknowledged by the Oppo- 
fite party ; but it was alledged that fuch a ftep was at 
once both legal and prudent: that the foldiers were 
drawn out by the authority of the civil magiftrate, 
in order to prevent riots and tumults among the 
populace, who had been inflamed by the oppofite 
party toa pitch of refentment that threatened the 


j moft fatal con{fequences, if not timely fuppreffed, 


Thefe reafons prevailed with the majority, the pe- 


| tition was voted unfatisfaétory, and the whole afair 


laid afide. 

The fupplies being granted, and the other bufinefs 
of the feffion completed, the feffion was clofed on the 
fifteenth of May by a fpeech from the throne, in 


the plan of pacification he had formed with the 
ftates-general had not yet proved effectual; but 
added, that he was ftill determined to perfift in the 
fame pacific meafures, and to ufe his utmoft endea- 
vours to compofe the troubles of Europe. He 
thanked the parliament for the power they had given 
him to augment his forces by fea and land; ae- 
quainted them with his intention to vifit his German 
dominions, and that he fhould .conftitute the queen 
regent during his abfence. out 
The affairs’ of Europé were, at this juncture, ina 
delicate and critical fituation. The emperor com- 
plained loudly of the pacific and pufillanimous mea- 
lures of the Englith court, which, from’ the treaties 
{till fubfifting between Great-Britain and the empire, 
he expected would have efpoufed his’ caufe. In the 
mean time, the belligerent. powers grew heartily tired 
of the war, though neither cared to acknowledge their 
real fentiments, At laftan armiftice took place between 
the emperor and France, which gave occafion ‘to 
fome preliminary articles, ‘by'which the latter’ offered 
to reftore to the empire all the places’ the: had taken 
during the war. It was alfo ftipulated, that the em- 
peror fhould poffefs the Mantuan,. Parma, Placentia, 
and the Milanefe. Don Carlos was to be a¢know. 
ledged king of Naples’ and Sicily ; the dutchy of 
Tufcany was affigned’ to the duke of Lorrain; who 
afterwards married’ Maria-Therefa, eldeft daughter 
to the emperor: the dutchy of Lorrain was annexed 
to the crown of France, and the dutchy of Bar given 
to Staniflaus, king of Poland, who renounced that 
crown, but was to enjoy the title. By this plan of 
ie Leghorn was to be declared a free'port 4 
rance was to guaranty the pragmatic fanction; and 
England, Holland, Portugal and Vienna, were to be 
follicited to guaranty the prefent treaty, to which thé 
Kings of Spain and Sardinia were to be invited to 
accede. Pt AAS ONOvE 
A.D.1736. The parliament met on the fifteenth 
of January, when it appeared, by his: majetty’s 
fpeech, that the plan of pacification between the 
French and imperial courts was nearly the fame with 
that which had been concerted between him and the 
ftates-general, though communicated as anew plan 
formed by the principal contracting powers. He 
told both houfes of parliament, “ That he had agreed 
to the plan which had been communicated to the 
kings of Spain and Sardinia 3 and there were hopes 
of their agreeing to it, upon their obtaining reafonable 
cc fecurity 


fecurity for their poffeffing the countries ftipulated to 
them.” His majefty added, “* That he had ‘already 
given orders fora reduction of his forces both by 


‘fea and Jand eS but hoped they would agree to fome | 


extraordinary expence, till the peace of Euitope was 
more fully fettled ;” and concluded with pathetically 
exhorting them, in imitation of the great powers of 
Europe, to peace and unanimity. 

The fupplies were voted without any remarkable 
debate; but a fubject of the greateft importance to 
the fafety of the nation foon after engaged the atten- 
tion of parliament. The drinking of geneva, and 
other diftilled {pirituous liquors, had, for fome years 
paft, encreafed to a furptizing degree, ‘efpecially 
among the lower clafs of people, of whom thou- 
fands had alseady perifhed by this abominable prac- 
tice, and a much greater number were rendered 
wholly unfit for labour or fervice. At the fame time 
their morals had been fo greatly debauched, that a 
general diffolutenefs had taken place among them. 
Thefe pernicious liquors, of which gin was princi- 
pally drank, were not only fold by diftillers, but 
retailed in the fmalleft quantities in every petty 
chandlex’s fhop and coal-fhed, in the metropolis ; by 
which means, journeymen, apprentices, and fervants, 


were drawn in to intoxicate themfelves with this be- | 


witching fluid. In fhort, there was the greateft rea- 


fon to apprehend, that the public welfare and fafety, | 
as wellas the trade of the nation, would be greatly — 


affected by this practice, which was fo dangerous to 
the health, ftreneth, peace and morals, and even 


threatened the total extinG@ion of the lower clafs of | 


people. Induced by thefe melancholy confiderations, 
the magiftrates of Middlefex prefented a petition to 
the houfe of commons, in which they enumerated 
thefe evils, and prayed the houfe to take the matter 
into their ferious confideration, and apply fuch re- 
medy as they fhould think proper. . 

After a thorough’ examination of this affair, a 
motion was made for levying a duty of two fhillings 
per gallon upon all fpiritous liquors, and that fifty 
fhillings fhould be paid to his mayefty for a licence, 
to be taken out yearly by every perfon who fhould fell 
any of whatever kind. 

This occafioned a very warm debate. It was faid, 
that thefe duties amounted to-a prohibition ; and as 
this extended to rum, there was great reafon to fear 
that it would prove of fatal confequence to the Bri- 
tifh fugar iflands, which were already in a declining 
condition: that many thoufands depended for their 
livelihood on the Britifh diftillery ; and that it was 
hichly abfurd to argue againft the ufe of a thing from 
the abufe of it. sipalentinsh sina 

To this it was anfwered; that nothing but the ex- 
treme danger of the nation, from the exceffive ufe of 
fpirituous liquors, could have induced them to make 
fuch’a motion : that they were fully fenfible of the 
difficulties to which great numbers of his  majefty’s 
fubjeéts would be reduced by the duties propofed to 
be laid on fuch liquors; but that the intereft of indi- 
viduals ought to give way to the general intereft ; 
and where the preferyation of the community was 
vifibly and fo effentially concerned, the hardfhips of 
fome few individuals muft be overlooked : that with 
refpe& to rum and brandy, it was very certain thofe 
liquors had often been drank to very great -excefs, 
notwithftanding the high duties laid upon them, and 
were as pernicious both to the health and morals of 
the people as any home made fpirit : that if any 
forts of fpirits were exempted from the duties now 
propofed, the retailer would fell the moft pernicious 
ftuff under that denomination; and the diftiller 
would compound them in fuch a manner, that it 
would be impoffible to detect the impofition, Thefe 
reafons were thought fufficient by the majority, and 
a bill was ordered in for impofing the above du- 
ties. 


While this bill was depending feveral petitions | 


were prefented to the houfe by the planters in the 
the fugar colonies, and the merchants of Briftol and 
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Liverpool, reprefenting the hardfhips to which they 
fhould be expofed, by a law which amounted to a 
prohibition of rum and fpirits diftilled from mo- ° 
laffes, Thefe applications oecafionéd a mitigating 
claufe in favour of a compofition known by the 
name of punch, and the diftillers were permitted to 
exercife any otheremployment. 32g 

On the twenty-feventh of April hi3 royal highnefs 
Frederic, pririce of Wales; was married to the prin- 
cefs Augufta of Saxe-Gotha. ‘This event filled the 
nation with joy. “The two houfes of parliament, the 
city of London; and almoft every county-town and 
borough in England, expreffed their fatisfaétion in 
addreffes to their majefties; and the'prince and prin- 
cefsof Wales; : 

Among the acts pafied this feflion was one for re- 
ftraining lands from being difpofed of in Mortmain; 
whereby they became unalienable. This bill took its 
rife from feveral incidents that had lately happened; 
by which heirs at law had fuffered confiderably by 
injudicious difpofals of their lands to charitable and 
other ufes: it was therefore thought proper to put a 


| ftop to fo growing an evil. This bill ‘alarmed: the 


two univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge; and they, 
as well as the colleges of Eatoh; Winchefter and 
Weftminfter, prefented petitions againft it. The 
petition from the univerfity of Cambridge was. very 
particular, fetting forth, “* That the uhiveffity and 
the colleges in it, were founded and endowed for the 
maintaining fit perfons, in the ftudy of uteful know- 
ledge, and to bring up youth in learning, virtue and 
religion; that in general the intention of the foun- 
ders had been anfwered. But the petitioners appre= 
hended, that if the bill now depending paffed  with+ 
out amendment, it would be attended both in the 
prefent and in futurity, with very prejudicial confe- 
quences, becaufe it would cut them off from dona- 
tions to fupply prefent and future deficiencies, or for 
any other wife or great purpofes, how ufeful or necef- 
fary foever they might be thought ; and that a confiz - 
derable part of their revenue arofe from annuities and 
other certain payments, iffuing out cf lands and 
other eftates, and that many of thofe payments hav- 
ing been fixed in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 
{till continuing invariably the fame; were then by 
the great fall of money fince that time, funk fo far 
below their original value, as to be ‘infufficient to 
anfwer the purpofes to which they were defigned ; 
and that feveral headfhips were under one hundred 
and twenty pounds, fome under a hundred a year; 
and that the falary of fome profefforfhips were: undet 
fifty pounds a year; and others, as‘'thofe of botany, 
anatomy, and chemiftry had no’endowment at all, 
and that the income-of much the ¢reater part of their 
fellowfhips was under fixty pounds; of many under 
forty pounds, of fome fo low as thirty; twenty; and 
fifteen pounds a year; and that many of their {cholar= 
fhips and exhibitions were event under thofe fmall 
fums, and that many poor ftudents had neither feho- 
larfhip, nor exhibition to help towards their main- 
tenance; and that the number of advowfons in moft 
colleges was very fmall in proportion to the number 


of fellows ; and therefore praying the houfe to ex: 


cept that univerfity and the feveral colleges therein 
out of the faid bill.” 

The requeft of all thefe feats of learning was cori. 
plied with’; but the petitions of the hofpitals, and 
other charitable focieties were rejected. Several other 
amendments were alfo made to the bill both in. the 
lower and upper houfe; after which it paffed, and 
received the royal affent. ' 

In this feffion of parliament the bill for building 
a bridge crofs the river Thames from New Palace- 


yard to the oppofite fhore im the county of Surry, 


was paffed into a law. And the ftructure is now one 
of the nobleft pieces of architecture in any part of the 

world. 
On the twentieth of May his majefty put an end to 
the feffion of parliament by a fpeech, in which he 
acquainted both houfes, ** That fince the preliminary 
articles 


588 Ai D..1746. 
articles had been concluded betwéen his moft chriftian 
majefty and theemperor, a farther convention con: 
cerning the execution of them had been made and 
communicated to him by both thofe courts, and that 
negotiations were carrying on by the feveral powers 
engaged in the late war, in order to fettle the general 
pacification.” His majefty then expreffed his. concern 
with relation to the feeds of diffention that had been 
fown among his people; exhorted his parliament to 
cultivate unanimity, and promifed impartial protec- 
tion to all his fubjeéts. He then acquainted them; 
* that being obliged that fummer to vifit his German 
dominions, he hoped they would make the adminil- 
tration of the queen, whom he had refolved' to ap- 
point regent in his abfence, as eafy to her; as her 
wife conduct would render her government agreeable 
to them.” 

A tumult was expected to be the confequence of 
the gin act’s taking place, efpecially as the common 
people had lately fufficiently fhewn their difpofition 
for riot and diforder.. The guards were, therefore, 
doubled at Kenfington, St. James’s and Whitehall ; 
a detachment of the life-guards and horfe grenadiers 
patrolled Covent-garden, and places adjacent; but 
contrary to expectation, every thing remained. very 
quiet, and the act took place without the leaft dit- 
order. 

About the middle of April an incident happened 
in Scotland, which was attended, with very ferious 
confequences. One Wilfon, a bold, refolute fellow, 
had been tried and condemned to be hanged at Edin- 
burgh, for robbing one of the officers of the reve- 
nue; and for having afterwards been guilty of one 
of the moft daring actions ever attempted, that of 
refcuing out of the hands of juftice his brother-con- 
viét in the time of divine fervice, when furrounded 
by his guards. So defperate an offender filled the 
city of Edinburgh with terror, and the magiftrates 
redoubled their ufual precautions, for caufing the 
fentence pronounced againft this defperate criminal 
to be executed. This had the defired effect, and 
Wilfon fuffered without any difturbance being ‘raifed 
by his friends ; but while the executioner was cutting 
him down fromthe gallows, he was pelted with dirt 
and ftones by therabble. Some of the {tones hap- 
pening to ftrike Porteous, who commanded the city 
euards, he gave way to his brutal paffion, and order- 
ed his foldiers to. fire among the populace. They 
readily obeyed, and feveral perfons were killed, and 
others wounded, As this was done without any order 
from the magiftrates, Porteous was tried for murder, 
convicted on full evidence, and fentenced to be 
hanged on the eighth of September. The jury, 
however, by, whom he was tried,. found in their ver- 
dict; ‘* that he.and his guards had been attacked and 


pelted with {tones of a confiderable fize, thrown, by } 


the multitude, whereby feveral of the foldiers were 
bruifed and wounded.” 

This paliating circumftance, together with the 
daring infolence of the fmugelers, of whom Wilfon 
was the chief, and who were then very numerous. at 
Edinburgh, induced the queen, who was then regent, 


to indulge Porteous with arefpite for ix weeks, that’ 


amore particular enquiry might. be made into. the 
whole tranfaétion. This refpite occafioned a very 
tragical cataftrophe. The common people refented 
in the moft outrageous manner, this lenity: fhewn to 
a perfon who was the object of their deteftation: 
they confidered it.as.an attempt to fanctify oppreffion. 
The relations and friends of thofe. who had been 
killed, took every method in their power to increafe 
this hatred in the populace; and a refolution -was 
formed to execute the criminal, and on the very day 
fixed by the judges for that. purpofe. Accordingly, 
about ten o’clock at night, on the feventh of Septem- 
ber, a party of men from the adjacent country, 
entered Edinburgh, furprized the city guard, feized 
all their firearms, locked up the gates, and gave the 
alarm that they were come to revenge innocent blood. 
They were immediately joined by feveral thoufands 
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the populace, and repaired direétly, to the prifor 
where Porteous was confined.’ After feveral fruitlets, 
attempts to force open the door, they fet it on fire, 
dragged the criminal from his apartment, and hanged 
him upon adyer’s pole near the grafs-market... From. 
the boldnefs, fecrecy and fuccets of this daring enter-. 
prize, it was univerfally believed, that fome perfons, 
much above the rank of the vulgar, were concerned 
in it; efpecially as they left the arms and drums of 
the city guard on the fpot where they found them, as 
foon as the execution was over, and departed quietly 
without offering the: leaft violence to any other. 
perfon, Lee 

The queen highly refented this infult offered to the 
government ; and on enquiring it appeared, that the 


|. magiftrates of Edinburgh had received intimation the 


day before of what was to happen, but had neglected 
to take the neceffary precautions to render the attempt 
abortive. Her majefty complained of this want of 
refpect to her government, and a refolution was taken 
to make a ftri¢t enquiry into the whole proceeding, 
and to punifh the guilty with the utmoft feverity. : 

A.D.1737.  ‘Vhe parliament met at Weftminiter 
on the firft of February, and the feffion was opened 
by commiffion from his majefty. The lord-chancel- 
lor acquainted both houfes, that a farther convention 
with regard to the execution of the preliminary. arti- 
cles had been communicated to his majefty by the 
French and Imperial courts, and that negotiations 
were then carrying on by the feveral powers engaged 
in the late war, in order to fettle a general pacifica- 
tion, He added, ‘* That the refpective a@s of cef- 
fion being exchanged, and orders iffued for the eva- 
cuation and pofleffion of the feveral countries and 
places by the powers concerned, according to the 
allormentand difpofition of the preliminary articles, 
the great work of re-eftablifhing the general tranquil- 
lity was greatly advanced... But that his majefty was 
of opinion, that great attention ought to be paid to 
the final conclufion of the new fettlement which: was 
to difpofe of fuch confiderable parts of Europe. 
That though there was the moft promifing appear- 
ance of a general and lafting tranquillity, yet com- 
mon prudence called upon the Britifh nation to avoid 
an indolent fecurity and too great a difregard to fu- 
ture events. In fhort, that fhe might be provided 
again{t all attempts that might be made again{t her 
peace. by her enemies.” He next acquainted the 
commons, ‘ That his majefty had, as foon as cir- 
cumftances would admit, made fuch a reduétion of 
the expences, as was confiftent with the peace and 
fafety of his kingdoms, the fecurity of commerce, 
and the honour and intereft of the nation.” In the 
remainder of the fpeech,; the late difturbance at 
Edinburgh was mentioned in the following manner, 
‘* His majefty cannot but obferve, that it mult be 
matter of the utmoft furprize and.concern to every 
true. lover of his country, ‘to fee the many contri- 
vances and a.tempts carried on in various fhapes, and 
in various parts of the nation, tumultuoufly to refitt 
and obftruét the execution of the laws, and to violate 
the peace of the kingdom. The difturbers of the 
public repofe, confcious that the intereft of his ma- 
: good 
harmony which fubfitts between him and his parlia- 
ment, have levelled their fedition againft both, and, 
in their late outrages, have either direétly oppofed, 
or, at. leaft, attempted to render. ineffe€tual, fome 
acts of the whole legiflature, His majefty, in his 
great wifdom, thinks it affords a melancholy profpect 
to confider to what height thofe audacious proceed- 
ings may rife.” 

This {peech was anfwered'by very loyal addreffes 
from both houfes of parliament.. The lords, as form- 
ing the f{upreme court of judicature in the kingdom, 
took particular notice of that part of his .majefty’s 
fpeech, relating to tumults and riots. Lord Car- 
teret obferved, that notwithftanding the power with 
which the civil magiftrate was invefted, the military 
force had been employed in fupporting the | late 

ee Si difturbanees ; 
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difturbances, none of which, he faid, had proceeded 
from any difaffection to the government, but from 
very different caules. He reprefented the murder 
which had been committed by the populace of Edin- 
burgh, as acrime of the moft attrocidus nature; 
adding, that the confpiracy by which it had been 
effected was the more alarming, as it had not been 
attended with any of thofe diforders fo common to 
the tumults of a head{trong and riotous populace ; 


which afforded the greateit reafon to believe, that it | 


had been framed and condufted by perfons of rank 
and confequence. His lordfhip was therefore of 
opinion, that the houfe ought to make the moft dili- 
gent inquifition into this affair, in order to difcover 
the delinquents, and bring them to condign punifh- 
ment; and even to punifh the city of Edinburgh, if 
it fhould appear that the inhabitants and magittrates 
had not exerted their utmoft endeavours to fupprefs 
the infurrection. He then moved, “¢ That the provoft 
and baillies of Edinburgh, in the year 1736; the 
perfon commanding the city guard at the time of the 
riot, in which captain Porteous was murdered, and 
the commander in chief of his majefty’s forces in 
Scotland at the time of the faid_riot, fhould all of 
them be ordered to attend the houfe on a day ap- 
pointed ; and that an humble addrefs fhould be pre- 
jented to his majelty, defiring that the different ac- 
counts and papers relating to the murder of captain 
Porteous might be fubmitted to their infpection. 

‘ This motion was ageeed to; and the gentlemen 
being arrived from Scotland, the houfe entered, with 
great alacrity, into the enquiry. The perfons were 
all feparately examined, but their evidence was con- 
fufed and unfatisfatory.. The houfe was, however, 
fatisfied from the whole, that the magiftrates of Edin- 
burgh had not done their duty in fupprefling the riot, 
though they had no legal evidence to convict them. 
A bill was therefore brought in for difabling Alex- 
ander Wilfon, the provoft of Edinburgh, from tak- 
ing, holding, and enjoying any office or place o 

magiftracy in that city, or elfewhere in Great-Britain; 
and for impofing a fine of two thoufand pounds upon 
the corporation of Edinburgh, for the benefit of the 
widow of Porteous. This bill occafioned very violent 
debates in both houfes, and was at laft pafled by a 
majority of twenty-feven only. 

On the twenty-{econd of February, Mr. Pulteney 
moved the houfe of commons, ‘That an humble 
addrefs-be:prefented tohis majefty, to exprefs the 
jut fenfe! of this houfe of his majefty’s great good- 
nefs ‘and tender regard: for the: lafting welfare and 
happinels.of his royal highnefs the prince of Wales ; 
‘and. as this houfe cannot omit any opportunity of 
fhewing their, zeal and regard:for his majefty’s ho- 
nouf,.and the profperity of his family, humbly to 
befeech his: majefty, that, in confideration of the high 
rank and dignity of their royal highnefles, the prince 
-and princefs of Wales, and their many eminent vir- 
tues and» merits, he would be gracioufly pleafed to 
fettle one hundred thoufand pounds a year on the 
prince, of. Wales, out of the revenues chearfully 
granted. to;his -majefty, tor the expences of his civil 
government, and. better fupporting the dignity of 
the crown, and for enabling his majefty to make an 
honourable provifion for his royal family, in the 
fame manner his majefty enjoyed it before his happy 
acceffion to the throne: and alfo humbly to befeech 
his majefty to fettle the like jointure upon her royal 
highneis the princefs of Wales, as her majefty had 
when fhe was princefs of Wales; and to affure his 
majefty, that this houfe will enable him effectually 
to perform the fame, as nothing will more conduce 
to the ftrengthening of his. majefty’s government, 
than honourably fupporting the dignity of his ma- 
jefty’s government, than honourably fupporting the 
dignity of their royal highneffes, from whom we 
-hope to fee a numerous iffue, to. deliver down the 
bleffings of their reign to the lateft pofterity. 

Sir John Barnard feconded this motion, which was 
fupported by a great variety. of inftances from the 


a9 


liament. 
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Englifh hiftory; in order to prove that the heirs ap- 
parent of the crown always had been provided for in 
a very independent manner. 


Sir Robert Walpole well knew that this motion 


muft occafion a breach in the royal family; and, at 
the fame time, how greatly his own intereft was con- 
cerned to keep up a good correfpondence with the 


heir apparent, did every thing in his power to pre- 


vent the motion being made in the houfe of com- 


mons; but his royal hightefs rejected all terms of 
accommodation, but fuch as fhould be made by par- 
He therefore entefed irito the debate with 
great decency and firmnefs, by endeavouring to fhew, 
that his majefty could not, out of his prefent revenue, 
{pare a greater allowance, than he did to his royal 
highnefs: and then he told the houfe, 

“© That he was commanded by his majefty to ac- 
quaint them, that his majefty yefterday fent a meflage 
to his royal highnefs the prince of Wales, by the lord 
chancellor, lord prefident, lord fteward, lord cham- 
berlain, duke of Richmond, duke of Argyle, duke 
of Newcattle, earl of Pembroke, earl of Scatbo- 
rough, and lord Harrington.” Which meffage, fa 
fent by thofe lords, being in writing; was as follows 

‘* His majefty has commanded us to acquaint your 
royal highnefs, in his name, that, upon your. royal 
highnefs’s marriage, he immediately took into his 
royal confideration the fettling a proper jointure upon 
the princefs of Wales; but his fudden going abroad, 
and his indifpofition fince his return, had hitherto 
retarded the execution of thefe his gracious inten- 
tions; from which fhort delay his majefty did not 
apprehend any inconvenience could arife, efpecially 
fince no application had in any manner been made to 
him upon this fubject by your royal highnefs; and 
that his majefty hath now given orders for fettling a 


. 


jointure upon the princefs of Wales, as far as he is 


enabled by law, fuitable to her high rank and dig- 
nity ; which he will, in proper time, lay before his 
parliament, in order to be rendered certain, and 
effectually for the benefit of her royal highnefs,” ; 

“¢ The king hath farther commanded us to acquaint 
your royal highnefs, that although your royal high- 
nefs has hot thought fit, by any application to his 
majefty, to defire that your allowance of fifty thou- 
fand pounds per annum, which is now paid you by 
monthly payments, at the choice of your royal highs 
nefs, preferably to quarterly payments, by his ma- 
jefty’s farther grace and favour, be rendered lefs pre- 
carious ; his majefty, to prevent the bad confequen- 
ces, which he apprehends may follow from the uns 
dutiful meafures, which his majefty is informed your 
royal highnefs has been advifed to purfue, will grant 
to your royal highnefs, for his majefty’s life, the 
faid fifty thoufand pounds per atnum, to be iffued 
out of his majefty’s civil-lift revenues, over and above 
your royal highnefs’s revenues arifing from the dutchy 
of Cornwall; which his majefty thinks a very coms 
petent allowance, confidering his numerous iffue, 
and the great expences which do, and muft necet- 
farily attend, an honourable provifion for his royal 
family.” 

And that to this meflage his foyal hightiefs the 
prince returned a verbal anfwer ; which, according 
to the beft recollection and remembranee of the lords, 
was in fubftance as follows : i 

‘© That his royal highnefs defired the lords to lay 
him, with all humility, at his majefty’s feet; and to 
affure his majefty, that he had, and ever fhould re- 
tain the utmoft duty for his royal petfon; that his 
royal highnefs was very thankful for any inftance of 
his majefty’s goodnefs to him or the princets, and 
particularly for his majefty’s gracious intentions of 
fettling a jointure upon her royal highnefs but that, 
as to the meffage, the. affair was now out of his 
hands, and therefore he could give no anf{wer to it.” 

After which, his royal highnefs ufed many dutiful 
expreflions towards his majefty; and then added, 
“Indeed, my lords, it isin other hands; Iam forry 
for it;” or to that effect. , 

ae _His 
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His royal highnefs concluded with earneltly de- 
firing the lords to reprefent his anfwer to his majefty 
in the moft refpectful and dutiful mariner. . 

This meffage made various impreffions upon the 
houfe; and the oppofition affected to treat the whole 
of it as a. wicked artifice of the minifter to divide 
thé royal family; the better to fupport his own power. 
The beft fpeakers in the houfe interefted themfelves 
inthis debate ;. but the queition being caHed for, a 
negative was put upon it, by a majority of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four againft two hundred and four. 

On the twenty-fifth of February; the fame motion 
was made in the houfe of peers by lord Carteret; 
and the duke of Newcaftle prefented from his ma- 
jefty..the fame meffage that Sir Robert Walpole had. 
delivered to the commons, and a like debate fol- 
lowed ,; but a negative was put upon the motion by 
a majority of feventy-nine peers prefent and twenty- 
four proxies, again{t twenty-eight peers prefent and 
twelve proxies ; upon this a proteft was entered by 
fourteen peers. i Bt 

His royal highnefs the prince of Wales having 
now been prevailed upon to enter; in fome meature, 
into the views of the oppofition, it became the gene- 
ral opinion that the minifter could not Jong hold his 
power. Some other great men, about the fame time, 
began to be uneafy ; amoneft thefe was John duke of 
Argyle, elder brotherto the earl of Hay. 

The whole of the national debt, as delivered to 
the houfe of commons on the eighteenth of March, 
amounted to forty-feven millions, eight hundred and 
fifty-five thoufand, nine hundred and forty-eight 
pounds, three flillings and three-pence halfpenny ; 
and fome gentlemen thinking that the intereft paid 
for it was too great, Sir John Barnard, on the twenty- 
firft of March, moved in the committee of fupply, 
*< that his majefty be enabled to raife money, either 
by fale of annuities for years or lives, at fuch rates 
as fhould be prefcribed, or by borrowing at an inte: 
reft not exceeding three per cent. to be applied’ to: 
wards redeeming old and new South-fea annuities 5 
and that fuch of the annuitants as fhould be inclited 
to fubfcribe their refpe&tive annuities, fhould be pre- 
ferred to all others.” ) 

Though this motion, and arguments urged in fa: | 
vour of it, were founded upon undeniable principles | 
of public utility, yet it is incredible: what a popular | 
ftorm was raifed among{t the annuitants, who were . 
very numerous, againit the friends of the motion, 
Though the minifter was convinced of the juttice | 
and expedience of the meafure, yet he was very fhy | 
of encouraging or giving way to the motion till the 
public could be brought toa better difpofition. to 
bear it. But the arguments. in favour of the tieafure | 
were fo forcible, that he was obliged to give way 3 
and on the thirtieth of March, Sir Charles Furner 
reported from the committee of the whole houfe, to | 
whom it was teferred to confider ‘of the national | 
debt, 

‘© That it is the opinion of the committee, that all 
the public funds redeemable by-law, that carry an 
intereft at four per cent. per annum, be reduced ac- 
cording to the refpective provifo’s or ‘claufes: of re- 
demption contained in the ats of parliament for that 
purpofe, or, with confent of the proprietors, be con- 
verted into an intereft of annuity not exceeding thrée | 
percent. per annum, not redeemable ‘till after four- | 
teen years, am 

“That his majefty be enabled to borrow from any | 
perfon or perfons, bodies politic or corporate, ‘any | 
fum or fums of money, at an intereft not exceeding | 
three per cent. to be applied towards redeetitine the | 
national debt.” 

Upon reading the firft refolution a fecond time, | 
fome friends of the minifter moved, that the con- | 
fideration of the report fhould be adjourned ‘for -a 
fortnight; buta negative was put ‘upon'this motion | 
by a majority of two hundred and twenty againft one | 
hundred and: fifty-feven. » Upon this it was moved, | 
that the refolution fhould be re-committed ; <and-it: 


_was agreed to, as was the fecond, by the houfe, with» 
out any divifion. ; 


s 


Though thefe refolutions had received a form dif- 
ferent from what Sir John Barnard: originally moved 
| for, yet, they. were thought.to contain a good intro-! 
duction to the leflening. of. tlie national debt ; andy: 
upon their being agreed to, Sir John Barnard moved;, . 
‘‘ That that houfe: would, as foon asthe intereft: 
of all the national redeemable. debt fhould be res 
duced to three percent. per annum, take of forme of, 
the heavy taxes which opprefs the poor and . the maz 
nufacturers.”’ n 1S) 
Though this motion was very plaufibly introduced 
and fupported, yet it was built upon principles which 
the generality of the houfe could not agree to: for 
it fuppofed a fact that was deniedy that the public 
taxes fell more heavy upon the poor, and the manu- 
_faéturers in England, than in any other country 3 
neither did it appear to the fatisfaction of gentlemen; 
that the redeemable part of the national debt, being 
reduced to pay an intereft of only three per cént; 
could compenfate for the lofts the government muft 
be at, if the taxes that fell heavy upon thé poor and 
manufa¢turers, fuch as foap, candles, leather, and falt, 
were taken off.. But, above all; the motion wag 
deficient in point of form. and tegularity ; becaufe,. 
as no body fuppoled that the reduction mentioned in. 
the motion could take place that feffion, and it-might 
happen not to take place even during that parlia- 
ment, fhould the houfe have agreed to it; they muft, 
in effect, have undertaken for a-future feffion, if not 
fora future parliament, The ‘motion, ‘therefore, 
after long debates, was thrown out by a majority of 
two hundred againft oné hundred-and forty-two; for 
the progres which the rediétion‘of the inteteft had 
made, ‘occafioned fo great a noife as alarmed the mit 
nifter, who now found-himfelf obliged to oppofe the 
bill itfelf, Inyo we Hid A 
On thé twenty-fecond of April, Sir John Barnard 
prefented -the bill according to order; thefecond 
reading was put off till the twenty-ninth, at which 
time a motion was made for committing it; Sir Roz 
bert Walpole publicly declared, “ that-he:had had 
no hand.or concern in thé formation of the fcheme; 
either in its, original fhape, or. in that in which it‘now 
appeared ; and that he never had, either in public or 
private; any conference with Sir John about that, or 
any other icheme.” Sir John replied pretty fmartly 
to this; anda debate enfued; in which; the minifter 
and his friends carried ithe queftion again{t commit: - 
ting the. bill, by ‘a majority of two hundred and 
forty-nine againft one huhdred and thirty-four, :A. 
long debate, »as vfual, happened upon the numberof 
land-forces.to be kept ups butilittle new matrer-was 
offered ‘on ‘either fide, excepting that the oppofition 
in both houfes charged the diforders and:tumults that 
had Jately happened, ‘to the diflike the people had 
conceived againft the numerous army that was; kept 
up, and the great load of ‘taxes they were: obligedito 
pay for maintaining them. The minifterial party, 
on the other hand, endeavoured to throw allithe blame: 
upon the feditious practices of their oppolers 3 iand 
maintained, there was then no fafety for -any:-well- 
wifher to ‘his: majefty, but in-the neighbourhood of 
the army, or part of it... The number ipropofed was 
continued, ‘by »a majority of ‘two- hundred and ifortyt 
fix againft one hundred and feventy-eighity) co.lo<s 
A bill ikewife paffed this feffion for reftraining the 
number of playhoufes; that had been fo ‘lately and 
fo juftly complained of; and:for fubjecting ‘all dra- 
matical performances ‘exhibited on the ftage, toa 
licence from. the lordschamberlain of ‘his majefty’s 
houfhold, before they:could'!be aéted; 200 
On the twenty-firft of June, his ‘majefty put an: 
end to the feflion by afpeech; in which*he mentioned» 
‘the licentioufnefs, of the times; “which, (faid she) 
under‘the colour and difguifeiof liberty, ‘you cannot 
be infenfible what fcandal and offence ‘itigives to all 
‘honeft ‘and ‘fobermen, and«how’ abfolutely neceflary 
Vitis to‘reftrain thise exceffive -abufe:. by ao due antt 
o2 vigorous 


vigorous execution of the laws. Defiance of all 
_ authority, contempt of magiftracy, and even refift- 
ance of the laws, are become too general, although 


equally prejudicial to the prerogative of the crown | 


and the liberties of the people; the fupport of the 

~one being infeparable from the protection of the 
other. 
the land the conftant rule of my actions ; and I do, 
with reafon, expect in return all that fubmiffion to 
my government andauthority, which the fame laws 
have made the duty, and fhall always be the intereft, 
of my fubjects.” 

‘The lord chancellor then prorogued the parliament 
to the fourth of Auguft, and by various fubfequent 
prorogations, to the twenty-fourth of January en- 
fuing. | " 

The domeftic events of this important year were 
various and affecting. A fpirit of ‘charity broke out 
among all ranks of people, and was led on by his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales, who fent, in 
January, five hundred pounds for releafing ‘poor 
freemen of London out of prifon, where they were 
confined for debt; and a great number of others were 
difcharged by the charitable donations of one Mr. 
Wright, agentlema of great fortune, who died at 
Newington. A royal infirmary at Edinburgh for 
the maintenance of the fick, was incorporated by his 
majefty’s charter, and met with great fuccefs. About 
the fame time Mr. Oglethorpe returned from Geor- 
gia with an account of the promifing ftate of that 
favourite colony, where the Indians had fubmitted to 
his majefty’s authority. |The Spanifh government of 
Florida, and the council of War refiding at St. 
-Auguftine, had figned a treaty with the colony; ‘and 
befides the town of Savannah, which was now in a 
flourifhing ftate, three other'towns, Frederica, Au- 
gutta, and Darien, were founded, and a new town 
called Ebenezer had been built by Salezburghers, who 
had been obliged to leave their ‘country, not ‘by the 
perfecution of its government, but with regard to 
‘civil-and religious liberties. 


On the other hand, never were the common people | 


known to be fo diffolute and turbulent. All the 
penalties of the law were infufficient for reftraining 
them fromthe ufe of pernicious ftrong liquors, and 
the examples of juftice’which.were made by'the ma- 
giftrates on that account, were reprefented by ‘the 
enemies of /the ‘government, ias fo many acts of 
cruelty and oppreffion. The truth is, that the law, 
as it then ftood, was:a little'too fevere upon the re- 
tailers of {piritous liquors, ‘becaufe it admitted of no 
-alleviation, through accident ‘or inadvertence, of a 


hundred pounds fine forthe fmalleft:quantity fold by - 


‘yetail. This wasproductive of very bad confequences ; 
for:though fome of the‘offenders were ‘able to pay 
‘the penalty, yet‘many more being ‘unable, they be- 
‘cameidefperate, and betook themfelves ‘to unlawful 
courfes'of ‘life. Hence ‘it ‘was ‘that ‘executions ‘for 
robberies and murders ‘of the moft fhocking kinds, 
now became frequent’, and» the government 'foon 
perceived, ‘that the feverity “of the law  againft 
-drinking fpirituous ‘liquors,‘would render it ineffec- 
tual. 

A.D. 1738. Onithe fifteenth of January his ma- 
jefty arrived from Hanover at St, James’s, and, ina 
grand council, which was immediately held, her 
majefty furrendered to him her commiffion for being 
fole guardian'of the kingdom in his abfence and on 


the:cighteenth her'majefty received the compliments 


-of the city of London. 


About ‘this'time ‘died ‘Dr. “Wake, ‘archbifhop of | 


Canterbury. ‘He was a wife and moderate prelate, 


and‘had‘acquited great reputation by ‘his writings 
aeaintt “Atterbury, afterwards bifhiop: of ‘Rochefter, 


upon’ the rights cand ‘privileges of ‘the ‘convocation. 


His fucceffor was Dr. John Potter, bifhop of Ox-- 
-ford, whofe promotion was obnoxious’to no “party 3 
and sarnaeivbte a ereater figure by -his excellent -ac- | 


count ‘of ‘the Greek ‘antiquities, ‘thant ‘he did by his | 


polemical or theological writings.” 
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I have,” continued he; “ made the laws of | 
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Amongft the many irregularities this {pring pro: 
duced, none was’ more infolent than a conipiracy 
amoneft the footmen in London and Weftminiter, 
which went to fo daring a height; that notwithftand: 
ing the prefence of their royal highnefles the ‘prince 
and princefs of Wales and others of the royal family, 
they attempted by force té poflefs themfelves of a 
gallery in the playhoufe. A great number of people 


| were wounded upon this occafion; ard it was with 


the utmoft difficulty that colonel Deveil, the Weft- 
minfter juftice of the peace; affifted by a party of 
the guards could quellthem. This infolence was, in 
aereat meafure, owing to the difcredit which the 
magiftrates of Weftrinfter had incurred with the 
lower ranks of people. » Moft of the acting juftices, 
being men of very {mall fortunes, fought to encreafe 
them by making a trade of their duty ; which beine 
no fecret to the commionalty,; rendered them very 
obnoxious, 
Sir John Norris, after an effectual expedition, ar- 
rived fafe from Lifbon'at Portfmouth in April. The 
mediation of his fleet had perfectly re-eftablithed’a 
good ‘correfpondence, between the crowns of Spain 
and Portugal; and his Portuguefe majefty, at taking 
leave of Sir John, expreffed himfelf in terms ‘the 
moft grateful towards his Britannic majefty, and the 
Englith nation. But in proportion as the nation félt 
the benefit of the feafonable relief fent to the Por- 
tuguefe, fhe become fenfible of the -neceflity of 
breaking with Spain, if his Catholic majefty did not 
fhew more fincerity in the cedulas‘he difpatched to his 
governors in America. . i 
The ftate of Venice, at this tinie, having fhewn 
great marks of honour and refpec to the eldeft fon of 
the pretender, their refident at London received or- 
ders ‘from court to leave England in ‘three days ; 
which he accordingly did; in company with a mef- 
fenger of ftate.» The infult was ‘thought to have 
been committed at the private inftigation'of the court 
of Spain. — 
The princefs of Wales, who was advanced to the 
very laft month of her pregnancy, ‘but not thought 


-to'be fo'inear her time as fhe ‘really was, beine’ with 


their majefties and-the reft of the’ réyal family *at 
Hatnpton-court, but without any midwife attending 
her, fhe was, on the thirty-firft of July, feized with 
the pains of child-birth, which increafed fo violently 
that the ‘prince, who was with her; was obliged ‘to 
bring her to London; and was that night delivered 
of a daughter, the princefs Augufta,, “His majefty; 
on being acquainted with this unlooked for event; 
fent a meflage, by the earl of Efféx, to the’ prince; 
congratulating him upon the birth of the princefs ; 
but at the ‘fame time expreffing his difpleafure at “His 
royal ‘highnefs’s. conduct, ‘in carrying-away the prin- 
cefs from Hampton-court under the immediate pains 
of child-birth, to’ the'hazard and-danger both of the 
princefs and her child, without acquainting ‘his ma- 
jefty or the queen with the cir¢umftances the princefs 
was in, or giving’ them the Jeaft notice of his depar- 
ture, was'looked upon by his majefty.to be fuch’-a 
deliberate indignity offered to himfelf and the queen, 
that he refented it to the higheft degree. His royal 
highnefs endeavoured to clear himfelf, by reprefenting 
the neceffity of leaving Hampton-court without de- 
lay, confidering the condition the princefs was’ in; 
this‘he did in two letters, one addrefied to his majefty, 
andthe other to the ‘queen, both wrote in a very 
dutiful ftrain. ‘He repeated his importunity for ‘a 
reconciliation, ‘in’a very humble mefiage he fent next 
day, by the marquis of Carnarvon, one of the lords 


-of ‘his bedchamber ; to neither of which he received 


any anfwer. 
The king-then fent'a meflage by the earl of Dun- 


‘more to'the’prince of Wales, toacquaint him that it 


was his majefty’s pleafure the baptiifm of the young 
princefs fhould be performed on the twenty-ninth, 


and that he wotild fend his lord-chamberlain to ftand 
vas godfather in his place; that the queen’s lady of 
\l-the bedchamber “would ‘ftand for her majefty as 


godmother , 
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godmother; and defired the princefs to appoint one 
of the ladies of her bedchamber to reprefent the 
dutchefs-dowager of Saxe-Gotha, as the other god- 
mother ; the ceremony to be performed by the arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. This meffage encouraged 
the prince to repeat again his application for a re- 
conciliation with more earneftnefs than ever, both to 
the king and queen; but onthe tenth of September 
following, he received, by the duke of Grafton; a 
very fevere meflage from the king, reproaching him 
with his paft conduct, and concluding with the fol- 
lowing expreffions : RIG: 

‘** The whole of your condudt, for a confiderable 
time; has been fo entirely void of all real duty to me, 
that I have long had reafon to be highly offended 
with yous and until you withdraw your regard and 
confidence from thofe by whofe inftigation and adviee 
you are directed and encouraged in your unwar- 
rantable behaviour to me and the queen, and until 
you return to your duty, you fhall not refide in my 
palace, which I will not fuffer to be made the refort 
-of them who, under the appearance of an attach- 
ment to you, foment the divifion which you have 
made in my family, and thereby weaken the common 
intereft of the whole. ; 

‘* In this fituation, I. will receive no reply; but 
when. your actions manifeft a juft fense of your duty 
and tubmiffion, that may induce me to pardon what, 
at prefent, I moft juftly refent.. In the mean time, 
it is my pleafure that you leave St. James’s, with all 
your family, when it can be done without prejudice 
or inconvenience to the princefs. I fhall, for the pre- 
dent, leave to the princess the care of my grand- 
daughter, until a proper time calls upon me to con- 
fider of her education,” 

. The prince of Wales paid due obedience to this 
meffage, and retired to Kew. He made feveral new 
efforts to regain his majefty’s favour, but they all 
proved ineffectual. He ordered lord Baltimore, one 
of his domeftics, to apply to lord Grantham, eham- 
berlain to the queen, to know whether her majefty 

-would receive a letter from him, in mitigation of his 
conduct ; but her maiefty declined that. The prin- 
cefs then wrote an humble letter to the king, which 
was delivered by the earl of Pembroke. This his 
majefty an{wered in terms full of affection and civility 
to the princefs; but it appeared plainly, that his dif- 
pleafure towards the prince was rather increafed than 
abated. The guards were now taken off from their 
attendance on the prince and. princefs ; and thofe 

who paid their court to them were not fuffered to 
come into: his majetty’s pretence. 

The letters which paffed between the royal family 

_were printed by authority, and made various im- 
preffions on the minds of the people, All the prince’s 
jervants foon after joined the oppofition to miniftry, 

The Spaniards ftill continued to, commit depreda- 
tions upon the properties of Englifh fubjects in the 
Weft-Indies and’ America. Three very rich fhips 
had been lately taken by their guarda-coftas, This 
frefh infule upon the property of the. nation obliged 
the merchants to addrefs his majefty perfonally, 
which was done as follows : 

“* ‘That the fair and Jawful trade of. your majefty’s 
fubjects to the Britith plantations in America, hath 
been greatly interrupted for many years paft, not 
only by their thips having been frequently ftopped 
and fearched, but alfo forcibly and arbitrarily feized 

on the high feas, by Spanith fhips fitted’ out to 
cru'ze, under the plaufible pretence of guarding 
their own coafts : that the commanders thereof, with 
their crews, have been inhumanly treated, and their 
fhips carried into fome of the Spanifh. ports, and 


there condemned, with their cargoes, in) manifeft ' 


violation of the treaties fubfifting between the two 
crowns,” . 

“That, notwithfanding the many inftances made 
by your majefty’s minifters at the court of Madrid, 
again{t this injurious treatment, the late.and repeated 
intults of the Spaniards upon the perfons and pre- 
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perties of your majefty’s fubjeéts, lay your petitioners 
under the neceflity of applying again to your mayetty 
for rehef. 

‘© That by thefe violent and unjutt proceedings of 
the Spaniards, the trade to your majefty’s plantations 
in America is rendered very precarious; and if any 
nation is Suffered thus to infult the perfons of your 
majefty’s fubjects, and plunder them of their pro: 
perty, your petitioners apprehend it will be attended 
with fuch an obftruction of that valuable branch of 
commerce, as will be very fatal to the intereft of 
Great-Britain. 

“* Your petitioners therefore humbly pray your 
mayefty, that your majefty will be gracioully pleafed 
to procure {peedy and ample fatisfaction to your fub- 
jects for the loffés they have fuftained ; and that no 
Britifh veffel be detained or feized on the high feas by 
any nation, on any pretext whatfoever ; and that the 
trade to America may be rendered fure for the future, 
by fuch means as your majefty, in your great wif- 
dom, fhall think fit.” 

To this petition his majefty returned a moft gra- 
cious anfwer; and his fecretary of ftate fent freth 
orders to Mr. Keene to repeat his inftances, at the 


court of Madrid, for their relief. A committee of 


the privy-couneil fat at Whitehall, and heard the 
proofs of the loffes which the merchants had fuffered 
by the Spaniards. 

This year died, greatly lamented, queen Caroline, 
in the fiftieth year of her age. She had been, for 
fome time, indifpofed, and had taken medicines for 
the gout in her ftomach, but her diforder proved to 
be a concealed rupture. The virtues which adorned 
this princefs were various and numerous; her con- 
jugal affection was exemplary = the king always found 
in her a wife and a faithful counfellor; and when fhe 
was intrufted, as fhe frequently was, with the reins 
of government, the public was happy under her ad- 
miniftration. Her natural fagacity and talents were 
improved by reading and converfing with the moft 
eminent philofophers and authors of the age; and 
the had made to great a progrefs in literature, that 
fhe became an umpire in one of the moft abftrufe. 
points of metaphyfical reafoning, the doérine of 
free-will and fatality, as difputed between Mr. Leib- 
nitz and Dr. Clarke. ‘The ingenious were always 
fure of a patronage in this amiable princefs ; and the 
beach of bifhops, through her means, was filled with 
prelates eminent for their learning. 

The king was prodigioufly affiGed, for a length 
of time, at his irreparable lofs, and the public like- 
wife fhewed every mark of concern they could tettify 
upon this melancholy occafion. Bil 

A war broke out this year between the Turks and 
the Ruffians, and between the Turks and the Impe- 
rialifts. The Ruffian army was commanded by count 
Munich, who carried) om the campaign with great 
fuccels. He befieged and took Oczakow, one of the 
ftrongeft cities in the Turkifh dominions, garrifoned 
by twenty thoufand of their beft troops. This fue- 
cefs, which was, ina great meafure, owing to the 
valour of general Keith, coft the Rufiians very dear, 
and difabled Munich from carrying his conquefts 
farther... At the fame time, general Lafci, at the 
head of another Mufcovite army, marched towards 
Precop, with a defign to carry the war into Crim 
Tartary, which he effe@ted. . 

Though. thefe operations were carried on in con- 
cert with the Imperialifts, the latter were far from 
being fo fuccefsful. The duke of Lorrain had nomi- 
nally the command of their army ; but count Secken- 
dortf, an old man aad a proteftant, was the acting 
general. The emperor had given him this command, 
in compliment to the diet of the empire, by whom 
he was affifted in the war, The {cheme of operations 
was, that Seckendorff fhould advance, with the main 
body of the army, and attack Widin, upon the Da- 
nube; but finding that place too advantageoully 
fituated to be reduced, without a fquadron of fhips, 
he fuddenly attackeg Niffa, one of the ftrongeft towns 

upon 
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upon the Turkifh frontier, which furrendered. The 
tett of the campaign on that fide was unfortunate for 
the Imperialifts. The exceffive heats killed -great 
numbers of their men, and Seckendorff, through the 
management of the Roman catholic party and the 
jefuits, had not the proper fupplies of either men or 
money.’ Being obliged to.divide his army, he formed 


with one part of it the blockade of Widin, which he 


was forced to abandon with lofs. The baron. de 
~Raunach, another imperial general,. having pene- 
‘trated, at the head of fix thoufand men, into Croa- 
tia, wasentirely routed ; and the, prince of Saxhil- 
burghaufen, who had formed the fiege_ of Bagnalac, 
was defeated by a fuiperior body of Turks, who 
deftroyed the beft part of his army; which confifted 
of fourteen thoufand men. ‘Thefe repeated | loffes 
threw the court of Vierina into confternation.: Seck- 
endorff was ordered home to account for his conduct, 
and the command was given to velt-marfhal Philippi. 
Notwithftanding thofe and a great many other impor- 
tant advantages gained by the Turks on the fide of 
Bofnia and Servia, their governor feemed very defir- 
ous of a peace; and fome conferences on that head 
had been held at Niemeren ; but as the Ruffians in- 
fifted upon keeping poffeffion of Afoph and Ocza- 
kow, they proved fruitlefs ; and all parties went into 
winter quarters. 
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parliament on the twenty-fourth of January. . His 
fpeech upon that occafion was remarkably fhort, and 


exhorted the houfe to unanimity and difpatch. They, | 


on the other hand, returned him very loyal. addreffes 
of condoleance upon her majefty’s death. The firft 
-bufinefs of great importance they went upon, was 
the ftate of affairs between Great Britain and Spain. 
His majefty had referred the examination of the com- 
plaints of the Britifh merchants to a committee of the 
privy-council, where they attempted to make good 
their allegations. Having no one to oppofe them, 
the public unanimoufly took their part, and every 
day brought frefh accounts of depredations commit- 
ed upon Britifh fubjeéts, not only in the American, 
but in the European feas. The court of Spain did 
not indeed direétly juftify all thofe captures, and to 
give its proceedings an air of moderation, the crews 
three Englifh fhips which had, upon frivolous pre- 
texts, been taken in the Mediterranean, and impri- 
‘foned in Spain, were ordered to be releafed ; and in 
fome flagrant cafes in the Weft Indies, the fhips that 
had been taken, were releafed, upon the owners giv- 
ing fecurity for the value, if they fhould be adjudged 
to be lawful prizes. 

On the third of March a petition was prefented. to 
the houfe of Commons from divers. merchants, plan- 
ters, and others, trading to, and interefted in the 
Britith plantations in America. After recapitulating 
all that had paffed in confequence of former applica- 
tions of the fame kind, the petitioners fet forth, 
“« That the Spaniards had paid fo little regard to_his 
majefty’s moft gracious endeavours (to obtain juftice 
to his fubjeéts) that they had continued their depreda- 
tions, almoft ever fince the treaty of Seville, and 
more particularly laft year, had carried them to a 

eater height than ever; they having arbitrarily 
{eized feveral fhips with their effects, se OngINS to 
his majefty’s fubjects, on the high feas, in the ¢ eftined 
courfe of their voyages to and from the Britifh colo- 
nies, amounting to a very confiderable value ; and 
‘that the captains or matters of the faid fhips were, 
according to the laft advices of the petitioners, and 
‘are, as the petitioners believe, at this time, confined 
by the Spaniards in the Welt Indies, and the crews 
are now in flavery in Old Spain, where they are moft 
inhumanly treated ; and that cruel nation make it 
‘their practice to attack and board all Britifh merchant 
fhips they meet with in the American feas, under 
pretence of fearching for goods which they deem con- 
traband, or not according to their own arbitrary will 
and pleafure, contrary to the law of nations, and in 
F or 
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manifett violation of the treaties fubGifting between 
the two crowns. And 'that by thefe unjuft and vio- 


| lent proceedings of the Spaniards; the trade and na- 


vigation to and from America; is rendered very.-un- 
fate and precarious, infomuch that the infurance from 


| Jamaica has gieatly iifen on. thefe-,accounts only ; 


and that without fome {peedy and. effectual remedy, 
the American trade and navigation will be;, together 
with the revenue of the crown. arifing. therefrom; 
greatly diminifhed, if not entirely loft: and, farther 
teprefenting to the houfe, that although his Catholic 
majefty. has ftipulated by the treaty. of Seville, and 
by the declaration of 1732, relative thereto; to caufe 
reparation to be forthwith made to the unhappy. fuf- 
ferers, yet there is no inftance of its having been 
done; fo far from it, that whilft the Britifh fubjects, 
have been amufed with vain. and fruitlefs. hopes’ of 
fatisfaction, the Spaniards have committed farther 
infults and depredations upon them, and {till continue 
the fame unjult practices ; and. that the cedulas ‘or 
orders given by the court of Spain to their governors 
in America, are only calculated, as the petitioners, 
by experience, have reafon to apprehend; to evade 
giving fatisfaction to the Britifh fubjects ; for there 
has nevér been one of thofe cedulas corhplied with; 
nor any governor recalled or punifhed for his difobe- 
diénce, as the petitioners ever heard: and that for 
any nation toaflume the power of detaining or rum- 
maging the Britifh fhips; upon their lawful voyages 
on the American ‘feas, is, in effect, the petitioners 
conceive, claiming and exercifing the fole fovereignty 
of thofe feas : and that if the Spaniards be fuffered 
to act in this injurious manner, to infult the perfons 
of his majefty’s fubjects, or to plunder them of their 
property, the petitioners apprehend the fame will 
be'attended not only with a great obftruction to this 
valuable branch of our commerce and navigation, but 
alfo with confequences very fatal to Great Britain 
itfelf:; and therefore as the meafures hitherto pur- 
fued have proved ineffectual, praying the houfe to 
take the premifes into their mature confideration, and 
provide fuch timely and adequate remedy. for putting 
an end to all infulcs and depredations on the Britifh 
fubjects, as to the houfe fhall feem meet, as well as 
procure fuch relief for the unhappy fufferers, as the 
nature of their lofs, and the juttice of their caufey 
réquire, and that they may be heard, by themfelves 
and council thereupon.” baila 
This petiuon was referred to:a committee of, the 
whole houfe, as was another petition to the famé 
effet, prefented on. behalf of the. mafter, wardens, 
affiftants, and commonalty of. the. fociety of, mer+ 
chant adventurers within the city of Briftol. On the 
fame day, a petition upon a particular cafe was laid 
before the houfe, and made great noife :. 1t was from 
the owner of the fhip Ann Galley ;. which was,taken 
in'a time of profound peace, bound. from Guinea to 
Jamaica. This capture, which the owner faid..was 
in-value ten thoufand five hundred pounds, was. fo 
flagitious, that the  Spanifh miniftry frequently..or- 
dered reparation to be made to. the petitioners, and 
they actually received, upwards of five hundred 
pounds from the Spanifh cheft at St. Jago,. by way of 
compenfation. But that not being near the value of 
their damages, though the Spanifh miniftry had ad- 
mitted the capture to be illegal, and had even ordered 
full fatisfaction to be made to the owners, they there- 
fore brought their petition for relief. Another. peti- 
tion of the fame kind was prefented at the fame time, 
and all of them were referred to the fame committee, 
It'was then moved ** to addrefs his majefty for 
copies of the feveral petitions, reprefentations, and 
memorials, and all other papers relating to, the 
Spanifh depredations upon the Britifh fubjects, which 
had been prefented to his majefty, or had been deli- 
vered toeither of tlie fecretaries of ftate fince the firft 
of September laft ; with copies of fuch reprefenta- 
tions or memorials as had been made either to the king 
of Spain or his minifters,; and of the letters written 
4M te 
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to his majefty’s minifter at Madrid; and of the an- 
fwers that have been given or received to fuch me- 
morials, reprefentations, and letters.” 

The fubftance of this motion was not oppofed by 
the minifter; but he thought that complying entirely 
with it might difcover patticulars, of which a bad 
ufe might be made: he therefore infifted upon not 
addrefling for the anfwers that had been given or 
received to fitch memorials, reprefentations, and let- 
ters. “This brovight on a long debate, in which the 
cruelties of the Spaniards, and the tamenetfs of the 
Englifh miniftry, were equally exaggerated. The 
chief fpeakers on both fides exerted them{elves upon 
this occafion; but the minifter adhered to his point, 
that as affairs were then fituated, it would be impru- 
dent to plunge the nation into a war, without trying 
whether it was poffible to bring Spain to terms, of 
which there was then great probability. All that the 
oppofition urged, with any appearance of truth, was 
admitted of by the minifter, who was more frank on 
this head than fome of his friends; for they were apt 
to throw out reflections againft the {muggling trade, 
which the fubjeéts of Great-Britain carried on in the 
Wett-Indies, contrary to treaties. The oppofition 
immediately turned this into a reflection upon the 
whole body of the Britifh merchants in America, and 
were always ready to give the maft fhocking inftances 
‘of the cruelties of the Spaniards againft the Englith ; 
and that they were of fuch a nature, as, in fact, 
admitted of no farther treaty. Some of them went 
even fo far as to fay, that the motion was fo fair and 
conftitutional, that it was not fafe for the minifter 
to oppofe it. 

Sir Robert Walpole owned, with great candour, 
that the laft anfwer which had come from the Spanifh 
miniftry, was fo far from being fatisfaCtory, that if 
the houte fhould fee it, and if (as it unavoidably 
muft) it fhould come to the knowledge of the public, 
very bad confequences muft follow. “The parliament 


and nation, ynacquainted with the reafons which his. 
majeity and his miniftry might have’ for avoiding a | 


precipitate war, would prefs it; and his majefty muft 
either comply, contrary to the true interefts of his 
people, or he muft difagreeably exercife that part of 
his prerogative, which vefts him with the power of 


making war or peace. He intreated the gentlemen 


to'confider, that even though the prefent motion was 


carried without any amendment, it was in his ma- | 


jefty’s breaft to comply, or not to comply with it ; 
and if the houfe fhould addrefs for a paper or papers, 
which his: majefty and his miniftry were confcious 
ought not to be made public, they mutt lay his ma- 
jefty under the hardthip of refufing it. He acquainted 
‘them, that the Britifh miniftry, notwithftanding the 


harfhnefs of the laft anfwer from Spain, had fent to | 
which might foften } 
in all probability, would foon be. 


that court fome propofitions 
them, and which, 


anfwered. Hf they were not anfwered to the fatif. 


faétion of his majefty, he himfelf would move, that } 


every paper relating to Spain, even their laft anfwer, 


fhould be laid before the houfe ;: but that, till then, | 
it would be highly improper to comply with the | 


motion. He next made a recapitulation of the late 


Spaniards was owing to the perplexed ftate of affairs 


admit of the meeting of the commiffaries for adjutt- 
ing the pretenfions on both fides, fo as to make a 
final report of their commiffion. 
the {entiments of certain 
niards, fince that time, 


far from being looked 


upon, either at home or 
abroad, to be fo clear .as 


they 


hitherto done as much to fatisfy 
as could be well expeéted. The diftance between 
Madrid and the Spanith Welt-Indies, from whence 
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| in an argument which had fo highly 


| all prizes taken 
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the proofs muft be brought, was very great. The 


Spanifh governors ‘were extremely infolent, and, in | 


fone meature, arbitrary, and independent upon the 
miniltry ; fo that it was no wonder if that court fome. 
times found difficulty in bringing them to reafon, 
He even gave inflances of fome Englith fhips that 
had been abfolutely releafed by the Spaniards; of 
others, that had been releafed, upon giving fecurity 
to ftand trial whether they had been engaged in an 
ilheit trade or not; and he mentioned others, that 
the court of Madrid feemed very well difpofed to- 
wards fatisfying their claims; and, to conclude, 
he was for amending the queftion that had been 
moved for. 

Sir William Wyndham, and the other heads of the 
oppofition, were fenfible of the advantages they had 
enflamed the 
paflions of ‘the nation. They pereeived the minifter 
aimed at fixing the retrofpect of the Spanith depre-. 
dations no farther back than the treaty of Seville; 
but they obferved, that the canfes of complaints had 
exifted for thefe twenty years; and that little or no 
redrefs having yet been obtained, ‘the houfe ought, 
for the honour and intereft of the nation, to be int 
formed of the reafons, which they could not be with- 
out complying with the motion in its full extent - 
that the public and fufférers had a right to all the 
fatisfaétion which the houfe could give them; and if 
they could give them none upon the Spaniards, they 
ought at leait to know who were the authors of their 
calamities at home, by a timid, difgraceful conduct, 
in fo long delaying to reprefs force with force, 

The minifter’s fpecch had a great effect upon the 
houfe, and he earried the queftion by a majority of 
one hundred and fixty-four againft ninety-nine. 

Mr. Pulteney then made a motion in the honfe of 
commons for leave to bring in a bill “for the more 
effectually fecuring and encouraging the trade of his 
majefty’s fubjeéts in America. fn order to introduce 
this motion, he moved, that the fixth and eighth 
fections of an act paffed in the fixth of queen Anne, 
intituled, An aét for the better fecuring the trade of 
the kingdom by cruizers “and convoys, fhould be 
read ; and likewife the fecond fe@tion of an a@ made 
in the fame ieffion, intituled, An aé for the encou- 
ragement of the trade to America, 2t was upon 
thefe two bills that the fubftance of this a@ moved 
for was founded, and both of them’ were thought 
neceflary at the time they paffed. Fhe intention of 
the act now propofed, was to give the property of 
from the Spaniards after the decla- 
ration of war, to the officers and feamen prefenr in 
the action. Head-money of five pounds for every 
Spaniard taken at fea; Was hkewife granted to the 
failors ; and the property of all places taken from 
the Spaniards, was to be vefted, by his majeity’s 
patent, inthe captors, 

Little oppofition was made to this. bill when it was 
firft propefed; but when a motion was made fora 
fecond reading, -it was ftrongly oppofed by Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, He obferved, that with regard to the 
firft article, if hoftilities were immediately to com- 


| Mence againft Spain, and a fquadron of Enelith thips 
treaties and tranfactions between England and Spain; ft 


and he endeavoured to prove, that the ftiffnefs of the |} the Spaniards, with all their regifter fhips, every 
}| fhilling of it muft become the 
in Europe fince the treaty of Seville, which did not | lifh feamen, though it was publicly known that nog 
{| one fifth part of that treafure belonged to the Spa- 
|} niards, but was the property of the French, the 
He obferved, that |} Dutch, and other trading nations of Europe. As to 
gentlemen againft the Spa- | 
were greatly altered ; and that | 


the claims which the Englifh had upon them were |} fhould be declared. The third article he thought 6f 


a very dangerous nature; and that, if it paffed into 
were then reprefénted, |f 
which appears by their being referred to a congrefs, |f any fafe and honourable peace ; beeanfe, in all nego-~ 
He next attempted to thew, that the Spaniards had |f ¢ 


the Englith fufferers 


of war was to take the whole Plate feer or flotilla. of 


property of the Ene- 


the granting head-money for every Spaniard taken at 
open fea, he approved of very much, as foon as war 
an act, it muft effectually preclude the concluding 


tiations of peace, fome places.on both fides are com= 
monly given up to facilitate it, which could not be 


| done if his majefty, by letters patent, should: pars 


with the property to private owners, 
a ak He 


ru. 
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He then urged with great energy, that, fhould the 
a€tin queftion immediately take place, without being 
greatly amended, it muft be attended with thé abfo- 
lute ruin of the Britifh commerce all over Europe. 
It muft give an alarm to the French for their pro- 
perty, which is greater than that of the Spaniards 
themfelves on board their American fleets: and that 
the Fretich court, in fuch a cafe, would not hefitate 
to take part with Spain, and join her with all her 
nayal force to convoy the Spanifh plate fleet to Eu- 
rope; belides, moft of the French, the Dutch, and 
the Danifh property at fea; were infured in England 
or Holland ih time of peace, and therefore the lofs, 
in fact, muft fall upon the Britifh and Dutch infurers, 
as they could have no pretext to indemnify the 
French and other nations for the loffes they would 
fuftain ; fo that the bill, if paffed into a law, might 
ruin the Dutch as well as the Britifh infurers. He 
defired the houfe to confider, in fuch an event, what 
miuft be the cafe of the Britifh merchants then refid- 
‘ing in Spain, their perfons, their fhips, and their pro- 
perties, all which the Spaniards would certainly fe- 
-quefter. ‘* What muft the Dutch,” faid he, “ think 
of fuch a bill? or what power in Europe can be our 
hearty friend, flould it, at this time, pafs into a 
law?” 

In anfwer to thofe who infinuated, that he was 
afraid of a war becaufe peace was his only fafety,. he 
faid, *‘It was but a mean excufe for a minifter when 
any wrong ftep is made in government, that he is 
not accountable for the events of meafures that never 
were advifed by him, and in which he was over-ruled 
by his fuperiors. I have always difdained thofe mean 
fubterfuges ; and with what face canI appear again 
in this houfe, if full and ample -fatisfaction is not 
made us, or, at leaft, if we do not do our utmoft to 
obtain it; either by fair and peaceable means, or by 
exerting all our ftrength in cafe a war becomes necef- 
fary.’ If my country fhould call me to account, I 
would willingly take upon me the blame of every 
ftep that has been made by the government, fince 
T had the honour to enter into the adminiftration. As 
to the common notion of a minifter being afraid to 
enter upon awar, I donot underftand upon what it can 
be grounded. For my part, I never could fee any caufe, 
either from reafon or my own experience, to imagine 
a minifter is not as fafe in time of war as in time of 
peace. Nay, Sir, if we are tojudge by reafonalone, 
it is the intereft of a minifter, confcious of any muf- 
management, that there fhould be a war; becaufe by 
awar, the eyes of the public are diverted from ex- 
amining into his conduét; nor is he accountable for 
the bad fuccefs of a war, as he is for that of an ad- 
miniftration.” ; 

The miniftry were now endeavouring to get a deci- 
‘five anfwer from the court of Spain, but not being 
able to obtain one, the examinations and enquiries 
about depredations went.on with more fury than ever 
in both houfes of parliament. Mr. Pulteney at laft 
brought into the houfe of commons, which he moved 
for in afpeech, the following fet of refolutions. 

«© That it is the natural and undoubted’ right of 
the Britifh fubjects to fail with their fhips on any part 
of the feas of America, to and from any part of his 
majefty’s dominions ; and that feizing and confifcat- 
ing fuch fhips as are not failing and trafficking in the 
ports and havens, which have fortifications,  caftles, 
magazines, or warchoufes, or other places poflefled 
by the king of Spain, is contrary to equity and jul- 
tice, and a manifeft violation of the treaties fubfifting 
between the twocrowns. ‘Thatit is the indifputable 
right of the fubjects of Great Britain to’ carry in 
their fhips all forts of goods, merchandize, or effects, 
from one paft of the Britifh dominions to any other 
part of the Britifh dominions; and that no goods or 
merchandize being fo carried, are, by the laws of 
nations, or any treaty between the two crowns, to 
be deemed or taken as contraband goods; and that 
the fearching of fuch fhips on the open feas, under 
pretence of finding contraband goods, is highly inju- 
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rious to the trade of this kingdom, a-violation of the 
law of nations, and an infraction of tlie treaty fub- 
fitting between the two crowns: That the fubjects of 
Great Britain did hold atid poffefs lands in the pro- 
vince of Jucantan in America, anticedeht to, and at 
the time of the treaty of 1670; which treaty con- 
fitmed the tight to each contraéting party of fuch 
lands or places as either did at. that time hold and 
poffefs ; and that the fubjects of Great Britain then 
had, and have at all times fince, claimed a right of 
cutting logwood in the bay of Campeachy, and en- 
Joyed the fame, without interriiption, ull of late 
years ; which right fcems further patticularly fecured 
to us by the manner in which. the firlt article of 
the treaty of 1670, with thofe remarkable words, 
Without prejudice to any liberty or power which 
the fubjects of Great Britain enjoyed either throuzh 
right, fufferance, or indulgence.” That the attacks 
ing a fleet of Britith fhips gathering falt in the ifland 
of Tortugas, then under convoy of one of his ma- 
jefty’s fhips of war, by two men of war belonging 
to the king of Spain, was a notorious inffaétion of 
the convention figned at Madrid December 14, 19715, 
and an high infult on the honour due to. the flag of 
Great Britain, That for many years latt patt, the 
liberty of navigation in the American feas hath been 
unjuftly difturbed by the Spaniards, uiider pretence 
of fearching for, and finding, illicit trade; the Bri- 
tifh fhips unlawfully feized, upon the open feas, 
plundered and confifcated; the failors robbed, in- 
humanly tortured, imprifoned and made flaves; to 
the grievous lofs of the merchants, the obftruction 
of the commerce, and the difhonour of the. nation. 
That, notwithftanding the repeated application of 
parliament, the treaty of Seville, and the affurances 
fo frequently given to merchants of procuring repa- 
ration for their lofles and ill ufuage; and notwith- 
ftanding the expectation of the nation of teceiving 
juft and ample fatisfaction forthe cruelties carafe 
on its fubjects, and the infults offered to ifelf, nothing 
has in fo many years been obtained from the court of 
Spain effectually to fatisfy the loffes, repair the inju- 
ries, or retrieve the honour of the nation; though 
the faid treaty of Seville, fo advantageous to Spain, 
hath been punctually executed on the part of Great 
Britain,” 

Sir Robert Walpole told the houfe that he was 
very ready to agree to the firft part of the refolution, 
upon the natural and undoubted right which the fub- 
jects had to fail with their fhips in any parc of the feas 
of America, to and from any part of his majefty’s 
dominions. He obferved, that confidering the ftate 
of the negotiation between Spain and England at that 
time, it would be much more eligible to make the 
refolutions the houfe agreed to, not quite fo peremp= 
tory and fo particular. He therefore propofed. that 
the reft of the refolutions fhould run as follows : 

*« That the freedom of navigation and commerce, 
which the fubjects of Great Britain have an undoubt- 
ed right to by the law of nations, and which is not in 
the leaft reftrained by any of the treaties fubfifting | 
between the two crowns of Great Britain and Spain, 
has been greatly interrupted by the Spaniards, under 
pretences altogether groundlets and unjuft, That be. 
tore and fince the execution of the treaty of Seville, 
that the declaration made by the crown ef Spain 
purfuant thereto, for the fatistaction and fecurity of 
the commerce of Great Britain, many unjuft feizures 
and captures have been made, and great depredations 
committed by the Spaniards, which have been attend- 
ed with many inftances of unheard of cruelty and 
barbarity. . That the frequent application made to 
the court.of Spain, for procuring juftice and f.t's- 
faction to his majefty’s injured fubjeéts, for bringing 
the offenders to condign punifhment, and for pre- 
venting the like abufes for the future, have proved 
vain and ineffectual, and the feveral orders or cedu- 
las, granted by the king of Spain for reftitution and 
reparation of the great loffes fultained, by the unlaw- 
ful and unwarrantable feizures and captures made ae 
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the Spaniards, have been difobeyed by the Spanith 
governors, or totally evaded and eluded. And that 
thefe violences and depredations have been carried on 
to the great lofs and damage of the fubjects of Great 
Britain trading to America, and in dire&t violation 
of the treaties fubfifting between the two crowns.” 

Thefe amendments occafioned great debates, but 
the minifter and his friends maintained, that the refo- 
lutions moved by him, contained all that could be 
reafonably expected from Spain at that time; and 
with regard either to pofleffion or navigation, it could 
not beeffeéted or weakened by the houfe agreeing 
to the amendment; which the hoafe, after a long 
debate, complied with, upon a divifion of two hun- 
dred and twenty-four, againft one hundred and fixty- 
three; and an addrefs to be prefented by the waole 
houfe was accordingly voted. 

During this period the lords were no lefs anxious 
than the commons, in their enquiries into thefe im- 
portant affairs. The earl of Cholmondley had _pre- 
pared a fet of refolutions, which had a much greater 
tendency to obtain fatisfaction to the nation, than 
thofe debated in the houfe of commons. Lord Car- 
teret, in a very fine fpeech, fhewed, that after the 
conclufion of the American treaty in 1670, none of 
the articles in 1667 are applicable to the American 
navigation by the Englifh and Spaniards. He made 
a deduction as far back as the peace of Muntter, to 


fhew that the bafis of all European commerce in 


América confifted in each nation referving to itfelf an 
exclufive right to trade with its own colonies and 
plantations there, and that therefore, no fhip which 
was not actually in the ports and harbours of Spain, 
could be fuppofed either fearchable or feizable by the 
Spaniards. He proved, beyond a doubt, that all 
the modes of -vifiting and fearching mentioned and 
prefcribed by the treaty of 1667, was applicable to 
the European navagation alone, and not to the Ame- 
rican; ‘* becaufe,” faid he, “ that very treaty takes 
it for granted, that no trade between the Spaniards 
and the Englifh can be carried on there, and’ confe- 
quently there can be no objeé&t of fearch, unlefs 
the fhips of one power fhall be found a¢tually trading 
within the ports and harbours of the other.’ As 
tothe claim the Spaniards made of ftopping thips 
within a certain fpace from the fhore, he demonttrated 


to be unjuft and groundlefs ; becaufe, ina coaft o || 


extenfive, fo uncertain, and fo little known as that 
of America, it was often impoffible for Britith fub- 
jects to navigate their fhips, fo as to prevent their 
being fometimes forced by fqualls and currents, and 
fometimes to know in what part of the world they 
were, to prevent their making land, and often com- 
ing within the diftance which the Spaniards pretend- 
ed gave them a right to feize them. His lordfhip 
enforced his arguments with fo much clearnefs, that 
they agreed to prefent the following addrefs : 
“ Moft gracious fovereign, 

<< We, your majefty’s moft dutiful and loyal fub- 
jects, the lords fpiritual and temporal in parliament 
affembled, having taken into our ferious confidera- 
tion, the many unjuft violences and depredations 
‘committed by the Spaniards, upon the perfons, fhips 
and effects of your majefty’s fubjects in America, 
chave come to the following refolutions, which we 
beg, in the humbleft manner, to lay before your ma- 
jefty for your royal confideration, viz. 

I, “ Refolved that the fubjeéts of Great Britain 
have a clear and undoubted right to navigate in the 
American feas, to and from any part of his mayetfty’s 
dominions ; and for carrying on fuch trade and com- 


merce, as they are juftly entitled to in America; and 


alfo to carry all forts of goods, merchandizes, and 
‘effects from one part of his majefty’s dominions to 
any other part thereof ; and that no goods being fo 
carried, are, by any treaty fubfiftine between the two 
crowns of Great Britain and Spain, to be deemed or 
taken as contraband or prohibited goods; and that 
the fearching of fuch fhips on the open feas, under 
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pretence of their carrying prohibited or contraband 
goods, is a violation and infraction of the ‘treaties 
fubfifting between the two crowns. — vs 

If. “* Refolved, thatit appears to this honfe, ag 
well before as fince the treaty of Seville, on the parc 


of Great Britain, divers thips and veffels with their 


|| cargoes belonging tothe Britifh fubjeéts, have been 


| violently feized and confifcated by the Spaniards, 


upon pretences altogether unjuft and groundlefs ; 
and that many of the failors on board fuch fhips have 
been injurioufly and barbaroufly imprifoned and ‘ill 
treated ; and that thereby the liberty of navigation 
and commerce belonging to his majefty’s fubjects, by 
the law of nations, and by virtue of the treaties fub- 
fifting between the two crowns of Great Britain and 


Spain, hath been unwarrantably infringed and inter- ~ 


rupted, to the great lofs and damage of our mer- 
chants, and in dire&t violation of the faid treaties. 

IIT. * Refolved, that it appears to this houfe, that 
frequent applications have been made off the part of 
his majefty to the court of Spain, in a manner the 
moft agreeable to treaties, and to the peace and friend- 
fhip fubfifting between the two crowns, for redreffing 
the notorious abufes and grievances before mehtioned, 
and preventing the like for the future, and for obtain- 
ing adequate fatisfaction to his injured fubjeéts, which 
in the event have proved entirely fruitlefs and of no 
effect. 

“ We think it our duty, on this important eccafion, 
humbly to reprefent to your majefty, that we are molt 
fenfibly affected with the many.and grievous injuries 
and loffes, fuftained by your majefty’s trading fub- 
jects, by means of thefe unwarrantable depredations 
and feizures ; and to give your majéfty the ftrongeft 
and moft fincere affurances, that in cafe your friendly 
and powerful inftances for procuring reftitution and 
reparation to your injured fubjects, and for, the fu- 
ture fecurity of their trade and navigation, fhall fail 
of having their due effeét and influence in the court 
of Spain, and fhall not be able to obtain that ereat 
fatisfaction and fecurity which your majefty may in 
juftice expect ; we will zealoufly and chearfully con- 
cur in all fuch meafures, as fhall becomé neceffary 
for the fupport of your majefty’s honour ; the pre- 
fervation of our navigation and commerce, and the 
common good of thefe kingdoms.” 

His majefty returned the following anfwer: 

“* My lords, 

“* Tam fenfibly touched with the many hardthips 
and injuries fuftained by my trading fubjects in Ame- 
rica, from the cruelties and unjult depredations of the 
Spaniards. You may be affured of my: care to pro- 
cure fatisfaction and reparation for the loffes they 
have already fuffered, and fecurity for. the freedom 
of navigation for the future; and to maintain to my 
people the full enjoyment of all the rights to which 
they are entitled by treaty and the law of nations. - 

‘© Idoubt not but I fhall have your concurrence 
for the fupport of fuch meafures, as may be neceflary 
for that purpofe.” 

This important queftion between Spain and Eng- 
land, fo entirely employed the attention of the public, 
that very little regard was paid to other affairs, which 
happened in the courfe of this feffion, though fome 
of them were of importance. Two. millions were 
granted to his majefty, for the fervice of the current 
year, and for paying to the governor and company 
of the bank of England one million for redeeming 
an annuity of forty thoufand pounds ‘payable to 
them. Another act of great importance that paffed 
this feffion was, for building a bridge crofs the tiver 
Thames, from the Woolftaple, Weftminfter, to the 
oppofite fhore in Surry. Some farther regulations 
were likewife made with ‘regard to the drinking {piri- 
tuous liquors ; and thofe already made having been 
found ineffectual, and productive of many perjuries, 
a power had been granted to retail fpirituous liquors 
with licences. But this had rather increafed than di- 
minifhed the diforder complained of; and an act 

pasted 
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paffed this feflion, by which a penalty was laid on all | 


occupiers Of houfes in which {pirituous liquors, were, 
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(round Treland,-and ‘from tlience ‘coafting ~by’ the, : 
Land’s-end of England, arrived fafe in Spain; tothe 
A gars CF fo) eb A ML SOR ce 2) great mortification of the: Enetifh: failors, who..ex. : 
On the fourteenth of June, the king came to the |) pected to acquire an imimentfe booty: 

houfe, and put put anend to the feflionin- a fpeech, I 

wherein heearneftly recommended unanimity aniong 
the members, and defired them to. tranfmit, by their 
example, peace throughout their different counties. 

~ Great pains had been taken to conceal from. the. 
people the ftate of our connections with Spain, but 
the continual depredations committed. upon our trad- 
ing veffels in different parts of America, alarmed the: 
whole nation, and a. war feemed inevitable, | Mr. 
Keene, our ambafiador at. Madrid, delivered a re- 
monftrance to the. Spanifh miniftry, complaining. of 
the conduct of their naval officers, and demanding 
refticution of fuch goods as had been feized from the 
Britith fubjeéts. Great augmentations’ were made to 
our land forces, by raifing ten new’. regiments, and 
filling up fuch as had been reduced. Nor was the navy 
neglected ; for many fhips that. had been laid-p wete 
put in commiffion, and there was an exceeding hot 
prefs for {ailors in all the fea-port towns in the king- 
dom. Orders were fent to admiral Brown, then’ fta- 
tioned'at Jamaica, td make reprifals on the Spaniards; | 
and every thing feemed to wéar a promifing appear- 


illegally fold. 


It was the,opinion of moft people in general, that 
the French would take part with the Spaniards, and 
fuch was the conduét of the ftates-general, that no” 
confidence could.be placed even in their moft folemn - 
proteftations.’ Mr. Walpole, our :ambaffador at the® 
Hague; endeavoured to purfuade them to take part» 
| with us, -as their natural ally, but he received only 

evafive anfwets from which it feemed: évident that. 
| they intended to remain neuter till their own territo<+ 
| ties fhould.be attacked. With-refpeét to the Spa- 

-hiards, they were filled with confternation when they 
‘found what. preparations we were. making. againtt : 
them; for the timid behaviour: of our sminiftry had: 
induced them to look upon the people of England as: 
divefted of that courage for which they had been! fd 
long diftineuifhed, : sey 32 at TOs 

On the continent, the emperor of Germany; Charles: 
VI. in confequence of fome’ loffes, found himfelf 
under the neceffity of concluding a treaty of peace 
with the Turks;, upon terms neither, honourable nor) 
advantageous: . The emptefs of Ruffia, whofe forces’ 
acted in-concert’ with thofe of the emperor,” was” 
obliged to follow his example, and recall her army 
without having obtained any fincular advantages: 

On the fifteenth;of November the Britifh: parlia-' 
ment met; and thé king in his fpeech informed them, 
that,contrary to his own inclination,~but confiftent’ 
with the dignity.of his crown, and the intereft of his’ 
fubjeéts, he had declared . war againft Spain; not’ 
doubting but the commons would chearfully contriz 
bute fuch fums as were wanting to maintain the army 
and the navy;.’. Both houfes were fo well pleafed with 

his. majefty’s fpeech, that moft loyal addreffés were 
prefented to him; and. the commons -declared’ that 
‘nothing fhould be wanting to defray every neceffary 
expence.. And that a complete triumph might be ob 
tained over the miniftry, Sir William Wyndhant 
moved; that‘an addrefs might be prefented tohis ma- 
jefty, praying, that no.treaty of peace-fhould be en-= 
tered into with Spain, till.the Britifh fovereignty was 


ance, and the nation in general was fatisfied. 
_ Thé fources from whence the Spaniards derive 
their wealth, became ‘an object of national concern to 
Great Britain ; and therefore it was propofed that 
two {quadrons fhould be fitted out, one under ‘the 
command of captain Cornwall, and another under 
captain Anfon, That under captain ‘Cornwall* was. 
to fail round Cape Horn, into the South Seas, in or- 
der to attack fuch.of the Spanifh fettlements as ‘lay 
near the coafts but if: he found that impracticable, 
he was to fail tothe Manilla, one’of the Phillippine 
iflands. Captain Artfon was to fail to Java-head; a 
promontory in-the E.aft-Indies, where he was to take 
in frefh water; with fuch other neceffaries as his fqua- 
dron fhould want, and then to proceed on his voyage 
to meet’ captain Cornwall at Manilla: This, fcheme 
was fo agreeable to all ranks of people in the ‘nation, 
that harmony began to take place of difcord; ‘and all 
feemed United to: contribute towards diftrefling the 
common enemy. ied Pin thee | negriaied 
But fill it was neceflary that amuch moré refpecta- | 
ble fquadron than cither of thofe already. mentioned 
fhould be fitted out and accordingly nine fhips of 
the line; with feveral fmaller ones; were ordered to 
fail for the Welt-Indies;. under the conimand of ad- 
miral Vernon; an‘officer of confummate knowledge, 
tndatinted courage; and: great prudence: He was 
ftrongly attached to the-interefts of his country 3, he 
had diltinguiflied himfelf in the houle of commons 
againtt fome {chemes of the miniftry ; but no fooner 
did he confider the nation in danger, than he forgot 
every thing like difcontent, and chearfully took upon 
him the command of the fquadron. os 
Every preparation for. war, by both powers; then 
only wanted the form ‘of a declaration, and that 


acknowledged in America: beastirs! ort f 
. The miniftry were fo well convinced’ of the. rea 
fonablenets and popularity of the motion,: that they 
made no oppofition to it 5 and his majéfty, in anfwer. 
to the commons, told them, that they might depend 
upon his fteady perfeverance in rejecting all terms -of 
a. difhonourable- nature. Some, very popular aéts 
paffed at this time, though not without oppofition 
| from the miniftry, who: feerhed’ to have nothing’ fo 
much at heart as that of croffing every meafure that 
feetned productive of public good. | Great encou- 
ragement was given toforeign feamen to enter. into 
our merchants fervice; and fome thoufands. of the 
perfecuted proteftants-in Germany,: were invited: by 
our government to lettle-in- America. vie 
Lord-Polworth,. now ear] of Marchmount, pro- 
pofed, thatinh compaffion to,the people: already bur- 


took place on the nineteenth of O&ober, This 
- meafure was in its own nature abfolutely neceflary ; 
for both the honour and intereft of. the. nation were 


at ftake, Our merchants had been’plundered of their | 


oft valuable goods; and fo pufillanimous were our 
miiiftry, that the Britifh flag feemed falling into 
diferace. Complaints, indeed, had been often made 
“¢o the miniftry, put the perfons injured. were either 
refufed redrefs, or difmiffed with ambiguous pro- 
mifes. “But the declaration of war gave new hopes 
‘to the people, and although they knew it had: not 
been done till abfolutely neceffary, yet they began to 


have fome confidence in the miniftry. «> 


~~“ Soon after the declaration of war, admiral Had- 
~ dock took a rich Spanifh fhip 5 but the Spanifh admi- | 


‘tal, who commanded the fquadron, returning. from 
the South Seas, having received notice, or rather 
fulpecting that fome of our fhips of war would at- 
tempt to intercept him off Cadiz, he failed north 


thened with very heavy taxes, no tinneceflary officers 
fhould be retained in the army ;: and although nothing 
could be more juft or equitable; yet the miniftry op- 
pofed it for this reafon; that it threatened.to deprive 
them of the privilege of rewarding their favotirites. 

~A.D.1740. The commons ordered the :praper 
eftimates for the fupport of thé army and navy to be 
Jaid before. them, bur fcarce had: thev taken: them 
jnto confideration, when’ Sir Robert:. Walpole;: as 
chancellor.of the exchequer, prefented:to the houfe 
a meffage from his majefty, intimating that he had 
fome things under.confideration of the utmoft: im= 
portance, that would be. attended with greater -ex- 
pence than he imagined, and: therefore sprayed. that 
fuch fums as were-neceflary fhould be granted. » This 


|. was referred to the committee of fupply, and « the. 


whole was granted with very littleoppofition: . 

. The-next thing that engaged ‘the attention» of the 

houfe, was a bill brought in by Sir Charles; Wager; 
7N ee _) for 
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| for taking an exaé number of all feamen in the mer- 
chants fervice, together with fuch as plied on the 
river, But-however' neceflary fuch'a ftep might be, 
in order to know the internal ftretigth of the nation, 
yet the popular party tréated it as a meafure that 
would, in the end, enftave the people, arid therefore 
the bill was rejected by a very great majority. The 
whole conduct of the antiminifterial party, on this 
occafion; fhewed that they acted from motives of 
oppofition, becaufe the bill had not originated from 
themfelves. . j 
His majefty fent a meffage to the houfe, informing 
them that he intended to marry his daughter, the 
princefs Mary, to the prince of Heffe-Caffel; and 
prayed that they would enable him to give her a 


portion fuitable to her rank. Fhe conimons unani- | 


moufly agreed to give the princefs forty thoufand 
pounds ; and, at the fame time, agreed, that am ad- 
drefs of thanks fhould be prefented to his majelty, 
for having communicated to them his royal intention. 

The beginning of this year was remarkable for 


of the fevereft frofts thar had been known. It 
aa ean } feamen,; who had firft landed, were fo impatient to 
y obtain the victory, that ftriking down the Spanifly 
Thames was frozen ever in fech a manner, that a } , 
|, the Spanith foldiers asfeheld their courage, furren~ 


an on Cliftmas-day 1739, and continued, with- 
se intermiffion,; upwards of feven weeks. Fhe 


public fair was held ow it, and beoths ere@ted for the 


reception of all thofe whofe curiofity led theny thither. | 


The hardfhips of the poor were extremely great ; 
but, to the everlafting honour of the Englith, lec it 


be recorded, that they did every thing in their power | 


to alleviate the diftreffes of their fufferme fellow- 
fubjeéts. From the king, down to the humble 
tradefman, each feemed anxious to be moft forward 
in acts of benevolence ; fo that a national calamity 
revived decaying charity. 

His majetty, on the twenty-fifth of April, went to 
the houfe of peers, and, in a fpeech from the throne, 
thanked the commons for their readinefs in granting 
the fupplies; and recommended unanimity, as the 
only fure means of making them formidable to their 
enemies, He added, that the juftice of his caufe in 
taking up arms, gave him reafon to hope for the 
divine bleffing ; after which the parliament was pro- 
ropued to the third of Fune, 


The king fet out for Hanover in the beginning of 


May ; and during hisabfence, the princefs Mary was 
married, by proxy, to the prince of Heffe-Caffel, 


the meafures of government, refigned all his places, 
and retired to live ima private manner. But it is 
now neceffary that we fhould look back #6 the ftate 
of the war. 

Admiral Vernon haying failed from Portfmouth, 


came to an anchor at Port-Royal im Jamaicay and } 
fent an account of his bufinefs to Mr. Trelawney, | 


the governor, defiriag hint to erant him all the affett- 
ance he could; and, at the tame time, promifing, 


charge his duty according to the nature of his im- 
fiructions, At Port-Royal the admiral was joined 
by commodore Brown, with one thip only ; and hay. 
ing procured intelligence that the Spanifh Beet in- 
tended failing towards Porto Bello, he refolved, if 
poffible, to be there before them. The feet under 
admiral Vernon, with which he propofed taking 
Posto Bello, confifted of fix fhips only, having on 
board two thowfand four hundred and ninety-five 
feamen, and two hundred land forces. 

Porto Bello is fiuated on the ifthmus of Darien, 
where’ a fimall track of land divides North and. 
South America from each other. Et confits of 
feveral ftrong forts, and is the place to which alt the 
riches of Mexico and Perw are annually brought. 
The Spaniards had been at great expenee in making 
additions to the fortifications, and they ever imagined 
that it was impregnable. One battery of guns, level 
with the furface of the water, feemed to threaten 
deftructien to every fhip that approached ; but abi- 
tities, courage, and perfeverance, overcome the 
greatelt difficulties, 
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came up to the. fort; 


A.D. 1440; 
On the twetity-firft of Ofober 1739, the fquadron 
but the wind being cafterly, 
little could be done befides attacking the Iron Caftle,’ 
near the mouth of the harbour: Paes: 3 

Phe attack was begun by commodore Brown, in 


the Hampton-Court; of feventy guns; and in the 
fpace of twenty-five minutes, four hundred thor were 


fired. Such an inceffant fre, which was feconded 
by captain Mayne, in the Worcefter, obliged many 
of the Spaniards to retiré from different parts of the 
fort upon which the admiral made the fignal for the 
boats fo come up, in order to land the marines, which 
was done with the lofs of three men only. As the 
courage of feamen and foldiers never fhines with 
more luftre than when oppofed by the enemy, and 
expofed to the greateft dangers: fo mo fooner had 
they landed, thart they fealed the walls by ore man’s 
ftanding on the fhoulders of another, This ftruck 
fuch terfor into the Spaniards, that both officers and 
men fled from the lewer forts into the uppermoft part 
of the citadel, where they hung owt a white flag, as 
a fignal that they would capitutate: The marines and 


colours, they hoifted thofe of Britain; while fach of 


dered prifoners at difcretion. Two Spanifh men of 


| war lying in the harbour furrendered at the fame 


time ; fo that, in the {pace of one day, this great fort 
was taken. 
News of this important event was brought to 


| England by captain Rentone on the thirteenth of 


March 1740, while the parhament was fitting ; and 


| fo mach elevated were the people in general, that - 
} medals of all forts were ftruck, and great rejoicings 


made throughout the kingdom, shi 
Having forced the governor of Panama to deliver 


- up fuch of the Enelifh as had been illegally con-: 


fined, the admiral fet fail for Jamaica, where he 


f €ame to an anchor in the harbour of Port-Royal, 


though not without great damage to his thip, which 
had been attacked by a violent ftorm, : 
While admira¥ Vernon was fupporting the hénour 


. and intereft of his country in the Weft-Indies, admi- 
| rab Haddoek, after cruifing fome time in the Medi. 
| terranean, blocked up the Spanifh fleet in the harbour 
| oF Cadiz. 
John, duke of Argyle, being offended with fome of [| 


But here adnniral Haddock was led inta 
a {are ; for another Spanifh fleet, wnder the eom- 
mand of admiral Pintado, made a feint, as if they 
intended failing towards Minorea; amd Haddock 
leaving his ftation. to oppofe them, the Spanifh fleet 


F Got out of the harbour of Cadiz, and joined another 


fquadron then lying in the harbour of Ferrol. 
The French, who had hitherto concealed their 
imtentions, began to pull off the maf; for the 


| fitted owt a ftrone {quadron, under the command of 


/ 


the marquis D’Antin, which failed to Martinico, - 
that nothing fhowkd be wanting on his part to dif. ff with pofitive orders to a@ offenfively againft the 
1. Englifh. Indeed our valwable fettkements in Ameries 
[had long beem an objet of envy to our haughty 
| neighbowrs ; and therefore it was refolved that, in 
concert with Spain, we fhowld be deprived of all the 
t benefits of Hie) 8 why 


im that part of the world. 
_ No fooner was the news made pubkie, that the 


| French had: fitted out a fquadron, than out miniftry, 


who had no fufpicion of any fueh intentions, were 


| peeplexed in their minds ; while the nation was filled 
}, with difcontent from the one end to the other. 


‘Fhe miniftry, in order to quiet the difeontents of” 


the people, ordered a large fquadrom of fhips of the. 
j, lime to rendezvous at Spithead, under the command 
ft of Sir fohn Norris, who hoifted his flag om board 
H the Vidtory, @ thip carrying one hundged and tetr 
F guns, The late duke of Cumberland went 28a yo- 
| Funteer along with the admiral, and great hopes were” ' 


formed by the people concerning the fuceefs of this: 
armament, but all in vain; for after cruifing fome 
time, and meeting with ftorms, Sir John eame to an 
anchor at Spithead, without having done any thing 


Y befides amufing the people, who had fo generoully 
fubmnitted ‘ 


Se 
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fubmitted to very heavy taxes towards fuppotting the | 


war. This was the moft unpopular meafure that 
could have been taken; and the miniftry, in drdet 
to regain their loft credit, refolved to fit out a {qua- 
_dron under captaii Anfon ; fot the feheme projected 
the former year; of fending him and captain Cotn- 
wall to the South-feas; hdd beeti partly laid afide. 
Mr, Anfon; now made commodore, was ordered 
to fail, with the following thips urider his command, 
namely; the Centurion; of fixty puns; the Severn 
and Gloucefter; of fifty guns edch; the Péatl, of 
forty; and the Wager, of twenty-eight; with the 
Trial floop, carrying eight guns and two viétualline 
veffels. This fcheme was well projected ; and al- 
though it did not, in every thing, anfwet the Hopes 
that had been formed of it; yet, in the eridj the 
commodore received immortal honour, and fiches 
were brought into the nation: His orders were to 
fail to the South-feas, and diftvefs the Spaniards in 
their remote fettlements, fo as to prevent them ftom 
oppofing admiral Vernon, who ftill temained as comi- 
mander in.chief in the Weft-Indies. PY ie 
. On the twenty-firft of October, this fmali fqua- 
dron atrived at Madeira, where they took frefh pro- 
vifions; and then paffed Cape Horn, though hot 
without confiderable lofs; for many of the feamen 
died, while others were confined to theit harnmocks 
in a moft fickly condition, “ 
_In the mean time, admiral Torres, who cortirhanded 
the Spanifh fleet in the bay of Ferrol, failed for Ame- 
rica, with two thoufand land forces on board; which 
ftruck fuch a panic into the Englifh miniftry, that 
they faw no appearance of keeping their ground, 
unilefs a fleet was fent to reinforce the fquadtofi under 
admiral Vernon, That brave ‘commander, upon his 
return to Port-Royal, having tefitted his fhips, and 
taken in freth provifiotis, failed for Carthagena, which 
he bombarded, and did confiderable damage to the 
place; but not having fufficient force, and many of 
the men being fickly, he was obliged to feturn to 
Potto Bello, where having again refitted, he attacked 
fort Chagre, and obliged the garrifon to capitulate. 
In the letters fent to the miniftry by admiral Vernon, 
he complained that neceffary reinforcements had not 
been fent him in proper time; fo that no beneficial 
confequences could arife from his victories: and 
however fecret thefe letters were kept, yet the con- 
tents of them tranfpired, and the nation was again 
filled with difcontent, 


This induced, or rather forced, thé miniftry to fend 


over to the admiral fix regiments of marines, with 


two of foot, the whole under the command of lord |], 


Catheart,; a nobleman of great couragé ahd refolu- 
tion. Sir Chaloner Ogle was ordered to fail from 
Spithead with twenty-one fhips of the line, befides 
frigates and fire-fhips, having on board twelve thou- 


fand feamen, furnifhed with every thing neceffary to }} exe AIM Wi rat might 
know ih what condition the navy was, they rmoved 


prepatations, carried on at a great éxpence; yet the |} for an addrefs'to be prefented to his majefty; defirifig: 


diftrels the enemy. But notwithftanding all thefe 


fleet did not fail till October; fo that the Spariiards 
had time to put their forts in a proper ftate of defence. 

This year Charles VI. empetor of Germany, paid 
the debt of nature, and was fucceeded by his daughter 
Maria Therefa, who had fome years before married 
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that the Spaniards, fenfible that they’ were not able 
to oppofe the Britifh forces; had ¢alled in the affiftance 
Of fome other powers; as appeared from fomeé very 
extraordinary fteps that had lately been taken; by 
which he meant the feet Attéd out by the Frehth; 
He added; that if, contrary td the faith’ of treaties, 
and intonfiftent with the laws of Nations, any pawet 
whatevet ‘fhould take part with the Spaniards; thé 
honour of His ctown and the fafety of the people 
would require every neceffary affiftance from’ th® 
commens. He took notice of the death of the‘ems 
peror, and how far it was likely to affe@ the peace 
of Europe: and concluded with recommending una- 
nimity among the members; ee 

As foon as lis majefty Had left thé houfe; and the 
Commiohs. were returned to théir own houfe, John; 
duke of Afgyle; moved; that an humble addréfs be 
prefented to his majefty; to congratulate him lipon 
his fafe return; atid to affuré him that the peers would 


not only ftand by him with theit lives and fortunes; 


but that they would exert thofé inherett privileges 
enjoyed by them as the highéft triburial in the nations 
by promoting thé honour, intereft; and happirief8 of 


his majefty and the kingdom, His grace; in’ his 


fpeech, in order to eriforce the motion, arraictied thé 
conduct of the miniftry; in not attending to thé inte: 
réft of the nation; and; in exprefs terms; .accufed 


_them with having giveii private otdets, that one of 


our fhips fhould attack any of the Spanith forts; 
Fe charged them with negleéting to give ofders for 
the fleet to fail; and’ intimated; it would have till 


-femaitied at Spithead, had not his majefty returned 


to England. 

The'nervotis eloquente of the duke atttaed the 
attention of all fuch peets as wete- not attachéd to 
the miniftry, and gfeat debates enftied: The earl of 
Holdernefs obferved, ‘that thé’ duke’s’ motion was 
couched under vagtie; untertain terms; and theres 
fore moved, that in the addrefs his majefty thould be 
thanked for his gracious care of his people; and that 
his faithful lords would fupport him’ with their lives 
and fortunes in the execution of every treaty that he 
had entered into with any of the German ptinces, 
This debate was cartied on with great ftrength of 
atgumeént, and in language that would have done 
honour to a Romati fenate, by lordchanicellot Hard 
wicke; lord Harvey; lord Cholmendeley; and thé 


earl of: Holdernefs; for the miniftry ; and againft 


them; by the duke of Argyle, the eat of Chefter- 
field; lord Carteret, atid lord Talbot. At laft the 


-queftion being put, it was carfied in favotir of the 


court addrefs; fo that the mtihiftry once midie tris 
umphed over thofe who wifhed well to the tiation, 


| -In-the:houfe of commons; after a long debate; an 


addrefs was drawn up in Very general tefms; and; 
indeed; too’ general; when it is cofifideted in what. 
ftate the' nation then was. That the commons thight 


that all letters; or other papers fefit from admiral 
Vernon, fhould be laid before them: and although 
it was the intereft of the minifter to have concealed 


| thefe from the public, yét, by an unaccountable in. 


the grand duke of Tufcany, of the houfe of Lorrain. | 


The king of Pruffia died much about the fame time, 


and his death.was fueceeded by that of the Czarina '} 


Anne Iwanowna, emprefs of Ruffia. 7 
fo many fovereiens could not fail of beirig ‘attended 
with fuch confequences as muft always happen on 


fimilar oceafions, namely, that of lighting up the | 


flames of civil war. The young king of Pruffia laid 
claim to the province of Silefia, belonging to the 
houfe of Auftria; and a revolution took place in 
Ruffia, by which Elizabeth, the late emprefs,. was 
placed on the throne, amidift the united acclamations 
of the people. 


and on the eighteenth of November following, he 


affembled the parliament. In his fpeech he took notice; |} 


The death of } 


advertency, he'fuffered the motion to pafs, and the 
addrefs was prefented. When the letters came to be 


| read, they were found to contain heavy complaints 


againft the minittry, for not fending him proper tein- 


fofcements 3 and that the ‘fhips under his command 
_were info fhattered a condition, that they were not. 
fit for action, - 


A.D. 1741. The counity party, though inferior 
in number, were, in both ‘houfes, the moft refpectable 
characters; and moft juftly celebrated for their elo- 
quence; integrity, and difintereftednefs, During the 
month of January this year, the minority in both 
houfes had frequent confultations together, and at 
laft' it’ ‘was refolved to impeach the minifter. Mr. 


In September, his majefty arrived from Hanover ; || Sandys was to manage this bufinefs in the lower 


howfe; ‘and accordingly, on Friday the thirteenth of 
February, he ftood up in his place, fpoke long and 
| fenfibly 
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fenfibly of the many errors committed. by Sir Robert, 
and traced his conduct as far back as the year 1720, 
He accufed-him with having advifed his majefty to 
do fome things inconfiftent with his dignity; and 
boldly charged iim with concealing fromthe people 
the real ftate of the. nation, He took notice; that 
the-people expected no redrefs of their grievances at 
home, nor fuccefs to theif arms abroad, unlefs the 
sninifter. was for ever removed from. his majelty’s 
councils, as well as all thofe connected with him. 
He therefore moved, that an humble addrefs be pre- 
fented to his majefty, requefting that the -right ho- 
pourable Sir. Robert Walpole, knight of the moft 
noble order of the garter, firft lord-commiffioner of 
the treafury, and one of his majeity’s moft horiourable 
privy-council, be. removed from his majefty’s,coun-, 

i refence for ever. veel 1G Satu 
Gia bast fpoke long and forcibly im favour of the 
motion ; and he was fupported by Sir John Barnard, 
Mr. Pulteney, Sir John Hynde Cotton, lord Lime- 
rick, and Mr, Gibfon, «gentlemen of the, greateft, 
abilities. and; integrity. ._Chefe celebrated ftatefmen 
charged the minifter with the moft bare-facéd atts of) 
corruption, inorder to fupport his own; interelt ; 
and that he had, in the moft unneceffary manner, 
raifed.a ftanding army, which was fupported at a vatt 
expence, while.the navy, the real ftrength.and fecu-, 
rity of the nation, had been neglected... They, con, 
cluded by afferting, that he had impofed on his ma-, 
jefty with refpect to the ftate of Europe in general ; 
and that he had concealed from: him the complaints 

is people. Berl Brack 3 

weer ahs the nature of the chatge exhibited 
againft the minifter, and it. muft be acknowledged, 
that it was not ill founded. He had long acted on a 
fyftem of policy inconfiftent with the intereft of a 
free people ;, and corruption was, by, his influence, 
carried to.an enormous height. . 

_ Mr. Pelham, brother to the Tate duke of New-. 
caftle, attempted to. vindicate the whole conduct of 
the minifter, and to refute the charges, brought 
againtt him, , He, took notice, that all the treaties 
entered into by advice of the minifter, were in con-' 
fequence of fome defects, in former ones; and that 
the ftate of the nation required that his majefty 
fhould form the moft powerful connection withthe 
princes on. the. continent. He added, that, the, cor, 
ruption with which the minifter was charged, cold 
not be proved , and that the whole of the charge was: 
the effect. of envy, becaufe his majefty ,had diftina 
guifhed him. with particular marks of his confidence, 
and favour. In a word, Mr. Pelham did all he could, 
to vindicate the minifter, whofe friend he had long. 
been, and who continued firm to his intereft,.evenjto 
the laft. ore aig eakebthe 
. During the debate, which Jafted till three o’clock: 
in the. morning, the minifter Jaid not one word); but: 
when the fpeakers had gone through with their argu- 
ments, he ftood up, \and fpoke.in his own defence in 
the moft mafterly and eloquent manner. 
confcious that .one half of the feats in the houfe had 
been given by him,to fuch needy wretches as fub- 
fitted by the wages of corruption, yet fo little was he 
afraid that they would expofe, his character, that he 
boldly charged the whole houfe to produce. one in- 
ftance of his having bribed one member, either di-, 
rectly or indire¢tly. 
patrioti{m was .a moft venerable word, when. under- 
{tood in.a proper manner ; but it was then fo hack- 
neyed, that it had fallen into difgrace. ‘ The form, 
*s.(faid: he) is preferved, but the fubftance is loft. 
‘* Patriots fpring.up like mufhrooms; I could make 
“< fifty of them within the compafs of a night. Let 
‘* a minifter only refufe an unreafonable, or an ‘info- 
“ Jent demand, and up ftarts a patriot: I never’ was 
“¢ afraid of making patriots, and I defpife all that 
“* they can do. I believe that,no minifter ever had, 
ss fuch an attack made upon himas the prefent; ; but 
‘ I know it has been long forming ; and there are 
“* gentlemen here prefent who know that I could 


“ 
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'* have prevented it, and by means fot difficult to — 


Although, | 


He concluded by faying, that | 


‘“* be known, I am convinced of my own integrity ; 


‘and whatever may be the iffue of the prefent mo-,,. 
- tions I fhall rejoice in it; The. whole of my life’ 


has. been one continued aét of duty to. my couns, 
try;.and I here defy my moft inveterate enemies, 
to.preve one fingle charge which they have,. with 
fo thuch art and appearance of fincerity, exhibited 
ARAN INOS visbier art ilh <it 3 SS 
The tminiiter having finifhed his harangue, the 
queltion was, put, atid carried in the negative by a 
{mall majority, in confequence of above fixty of 


thofe who pretended to be of the popular party hav- 
‘Ihe gone out. shal 


In the houfe of lords, the fame motion was made 
by lord Carteret, who was feconded by, the dukes of | 
Argyle :and Bedford, the earls of Halifax, Carlifle, 
Berkfhire, Abingdon, and Weftmoreland,. with. the 
lords Bathurft and Haverfham. On the other hand, 
the conduct. of the minifter’ was vindicated by. the 


dukes of Devonfhire and Newcaftle, the lord-chan-, 


eellor Hardwicke, the, earl of Lay, brother,to the 
duke, of Argyle; Jord, Harvey, the earl of Oxford, 
and the bifhop of Salifbury.. The queftion. at latt, 
being put, it was carried in the negative., But altho”. 
the minifter was fo fuccefsful, yet, from that time, 
his character began,to fink ; for, fo many iniquitous, 


| practices had been laid ‘open, that although fome of, 
them, through: the force-of prejudice, and. the, heat 


of paffion; had been confiderably exaggerated, yet 


the dober, thinking members, were convinced’ that, 
_ the, greater part were too, well founded te admit. of .a 
Abs A ATR JN : OE Sf aaens Re aos 


fingledoubt. cach tits . 
~The death of the emperor had led his daughter,, 
the queen of Hungary, into a war with the elector of. 
Bavaria, who had married the daughter, of the em- 
peror Jofeph,. and, in confequeénce of that alhance, 
laid claim to fome of the Auftrian dominions. Fhe 
queen of Hungary demanded from; Britain twelve 
thoufand men ‘that had been promifed , her in, confe- 
quence of a former treaty ; ahd his. majefty, in the 


' beginning of April, went to the houfe, and informed 
‘the parliament of it. 


He took notice, that he was 
bound to’ fupport his: ally ; and as the war would be 


‘attended ‘with a’ very great expence, he doubted not 
but the commons, would contribute chearfully, to 


enable him to fupport the dignity of his crown, and 


force his enemies to hearken to the voice of reafon. 
Both houfes* joined to addrefs the king in the moft 


loyal manner; telling him, that they would enable 


him to fulfil his engagements with the queen of 


Hungary, and furnifh the neceffary fupplies for pro- 
tecting his German dominions from any attacks that 


might be made upon them by any power whatever. 


After which, the king having advanced fome of the 
commoners to the peerage, he diffolved the parlia- 


} ment. and:in May fet out-to vifit Hanover. 


The. parliamentary bufinefs. for the feafon being 


thus over; {itis neceflary that we fhould attend to the 


{tate of the: navy, and the operations of the fleet. 
Sir Chaloner Ogle, after meeting with feveral ftorms, 
came to an: anchor at the ifland of St. Dominica, 
where lord-Cathcart died, to the inexpreflible grief 
of the army and ‘navy. “Fhe command of the forces 
devolved upon general. Wentworth ; and the admiral 
having taken in frefh water, and other neceffary pro- 
vifions, fet fail for Jamaica, in order to join.admiral 
Vernon, In his way thither, he fell in’ with a part 


- of the French fleet, that had been fent.to. affift the 
Spaniards, and a fmart engagement enfued ; but.as 


war was not then declared between France and Eng- 


‘land, both admirals thought proper to defitt:. and 
| on the ninth of January, Sir Chaloner Ogle arrived 
-fafe in the harbour of Port-Royal.in Jamaica.. ‘This 


revived the drooping fpirits of, admiral, Vernon ; for 
the fleet. now amounted :to:.twenty-nine fhips, with 
fifteen thoufand. feamen,,,with an, equal. number. of 
land-forces. Indeed the lofs of lord Cathcart.was 
fincerely lamented ; . but. as general Wentworth was 


confidered, as an officer of the moft undaunted cou- 
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would follow. 

_ A council of war was immediately held at Spanifh 
town in Jamaica, wherein it was refolved; that the 
fleet fhould fail towards Hifpaniola, to obferve the 
motions of the marquis d’Antin, who was fuppofed 
to aét in concert with the Spaniards; but the mar- 
quis had failed for Europe in a moft diftreffed condi- 
tion. This difappointment occafioned another coun- 
cil of war to be held, wherein it was refolved to fail 
to Carthagena, and attack that fort both by fea and 
land. Accordingly, after a dangerous voyage, the 
Englifh forces were landed on a {mall ifland near the 
mouth of the harbour, where they erected a battery, 
and foon made a breach in the principal fort ; while 
the fleet co-operated with them, and general Went- 
worth refolved to enter the breach that had been 
made. At firft every thing feemed to fecond their 
operations, for the Spaniards abandoned the forts, 
and the Enelifh land forces feemed to carry every 
thing before them, But unfortunately, a mifunder- 
ftanding having arifen between the admiral and the 
general, neither would aét in a proper manner, while 
the men, who were obliged to lay during the nights 
in the fields, expofed to all the inclemencies of the 
weather, died in great numbers; fo that their 
ftrength was weakened, and it was feared they 
would become an eafy prey to the enemy. 

General Wentworth, in order to recover his loft 
credit as a military officer, refolved to take the 
place by ftorm ; but above fix hundred of his men 
were cut off, and.all hopes of fucceeding vanifhed. 
To complete the misforttine, the greateft part of the 
army lay fick, and it was computed that no lefs than 
three thoufand four hundred and forty men died in 
the fpace of two days, merely in confequence of the 
mifunderftanding that had taken place among the 
commanders. 

A council of war was again called, wherein each 
officer upbraided the other with not having done 
their duty ; but during their debates the. public fer- 
vice was negleéted and the enemy left to triumph over 
our weaknefs. At laft it was refolved to fail for 
Jamaica, which was effected without any  obftacle , 
but no fooner was the news tranfmitted to England, 
than the people were filled with the utmoft confterna- 
tion. All Europe waited with impatience for the 
event of this expedition, which had coft Britain fo 
much money ; and the Spaniards had given up their 
territories in South America for loft, but this revived 
their fpirits and enabled them to go on with the war 
with more fpirit than ever, and at the fame time it 
encouraged the French to give them affiftance, 

Whether this unfortunate affair was owing to the 
conduct of the admiral or the general, is of little 
importance to the public ; but certain it 1s, that ad- 
miral Vernon took fuch care of the fleet that he was 
confidered as a father rather than a commander. 

Having refitted the fleet, which was in a moft 
fhattered condition, and taken every proper method 
for preferving the health of the feamen, he refolved 
to attack the town of St. Jago in the ifland of Cuba. 
He had great hopes of fucceeding in this enterprize, 
and accordingly the forces were landed ; but general 
Wentworth {till oppofed the admiral, fo that nothing 
of confequence was done, nor any honour. acquired 
tothe nation. The public money was {quandered 
away in an empty parade; the people were filled 
with hopes, and in the end, being difappointed, dif- 
content took place every where. It is true, fome 
few of the enemy’s fhips had been deftroyed, but 
that was not attended with any fuccefs worth men- 
tioning; and after a fruitlefs attempt to bring honour 
to the Britifh crown and reputation to her arms, It 
* was refolved to fail to Jamaica, where the fleet ar- 
rived, though not before many of the men had loft 
their lives by fuch diforders as are peculiar to the 
climate in that part of the world. 
~ The difgrace that attended the Britifh navy in the 
Weft Indies had a confiderable effect on the political 
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tage, great hopes were formed of the fuccefs that | 


| them by any of the European powers. 


A.D. I7At. a8 
ftate of Europe, according to the views of the differs 
ent courts, The young king of Pruffia; whofe poli- 
tical and military talents had been hitherto concealed; 
demanded of the queen of Hungary the province.of 
Silefia,..in confequence, of fome.old claims which 
had been given up by his anceftors; but in all difputes 
between princes; power becomes: predominant; The 
Pruffian army was then the beft-difciplined in Europe; 
the king at their head entering Silefia, every thing 
gave way to him, while the queen of Hungary, who 
had taken poffeffion of her hereditary “dominions, 
relied for fupport. on Great Britain: Indeed the 
Pruffian monarch bought his conquefts extremely 
dear ; for count Neuperg, having raifed an army, a 
moft bloody battle enfued at Molwitz; near the river 
Neifs;. For fome time it was doubtful in whofe 
favour victory would declare herfelf, till at lafty 
about fix in the.evening, the king of Pruffia; by one 
of thofe mafterly ftrokes for which his chara@ter has 
been fo juftly eclebrated, obliged the Auftrians to 
retire, and the town of Neifs farrendered to the con: 
queror, ) _ rt 

This blow; though not decifive; threatened the 
Auftrian dominions with immediate ruin; but the 
queen of Hungary had ftill great hopes from the late 
refolutionis of the Britifh parliament, She alfo follis 
cited the affiftance of the ftates-general; but the 
king of Pruffia fent a threatening letter to the Hague, 
wherein he informed the ftates, that if they took any 
part in the prefent war, fo as to oppofe him, he 
would feize on fuch parts of their territories as his 
anceftors had formerly laid claim to. Toenforce his 
orders, he commanded a body of fix thoufand men 
to encamp on the frontiers of Holland, which fo in- 
timidated the Dutch, that they were obliged to apply 
to the earl of Hyndford, the Englifh ambaffador, to 
to intercede in their favour. But all thefe means 
proved ineffectual; for the Pruffian monarch, find- 
ing that the court of Vienna, in concert with fome 
other European powers, had entered. into a confe- 
deracy againft him, he refolved to keep poffeffion of 
the places he had taken in Silefia; and that he might 
be able to add the whole of that valuable province 
to his territories, he concluded a treaty offenfive and 
defenfive with France. 

In the mean time the French, ever reftlefs and 
ambitious, refolved to humble the power of the 
houfe of Auftria; and for that purpofe made choice 
of the elector of Bavaria, who was intended to be 
made emperor, and the hereditary dominions of the 
queen of Hungary were to be fettled on him and his 
family, Cardinal Fleury, who at that time was the 
chief minifter at the courtof Verfailles, was in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, and a man of a moft 
pacific difpofition; but notwithftanding all his abili- 
ties, yet no fooner had the French learned that the 
king of Pruffia had declared in favour of the elector 
of Bavaria, than the whole people called out for 
war, and the cardinal was obliged to. give way to the 
public clamour. The French king was fo averfe to 
every meafure that feemed to countenance the claims 
of the houfe of Auftria, that he refolved to place 


| the elector of Bavaria on the imperial throne, and 


fecure to himfelf fuch of the Auitrian provinces in 

the Netherlands as lay neareft to his. own dominions, 

This was a deep laid icheme, and the news of it was 

fent tothe marfhal de Bellifle, then in Germany, 

that he might be ready for carrying on the intended 
roject. 

The bad fuccefs attending the Enolifh arms in 
America, gave life to every oppofition made againft 
The marfhal 
de Bellifle had his army ftrongly reinforced; and the 
Spaniards, eager to ftrengthen themfelves by any 
alliance whatever, fent confiderable fums of money 
to Paris to defray the expences of the war. in Ger- 
many. . 

In order to give fome colour.to thefe hoftile pre- 
parations, the rench, king publithed:a manifeito, 
wherein he afferted, that nothing but the faféty of” 
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his people could have induced him:to take fuch a 
Rep; but-as the king of England had affembled an 
army in Germany, fo he thought it his duty to do 
the fame, In the mean time, thé marfhal de Belleifle, 
who acted both as pénéral and ambaffador, conduéted 
matters with fo much art, that the king of Pruffia, 
with the elector of | Saxony, were both brought into 
a general confederacy againft the houfe of Auftria; 
whote dominions were to be parcelled out among 
them... ‘This was a treaty of fo ‘unjuft and infamous 
a nature, that no excufe can be made for it, becaufe 
it entails infamy upon every one of the parties, 

| The elector of Bavaria, thus powerfully ftrength- 
ened, took the field, and declared war againft the 
gucen of Hungary, whofe whole forces, except a 


féw in sarrifons, were engaged in oppofing thofe of 


the king of Pruffia. At firft, the ele@or of Bavaria 
{pread confternation wherever he came, even to the 
gates of Vienna; while a large body of French troops, 
under the command of the marfhal Maillebois, pe- 
netrated through Weftphalia to the frontiers of Ha- 
nover. His Britannic majefty was then in Hanover } 
and his whole German forces, amounting to no more 


than twenty-fix thoufand men; and the king of 


Pruffia being ready with an army to fupport the 


French, he found himfelf under the neceffity of 


figning a treaty; by which it was ftipulated, that the 
Hanoverian forces fhould not take any part in the 
war, but obferve a ftri& neutrality. 
Hungary was now driven from Germany, and moft 
of her dominions feized by the enemy. Denied afitt- 
ance from any prince in the empire, except the elector 
of Fianover, and he, at the moment his army intended 


to march to her affiftance, was obliged to fion a treaty: 


of neutrality. In that diftreffed fituation, the queen 
had recourfe to methods more proper, and more ad- 
vantageous than the affiftance of any foreign power 
whatever. She affembled the ftates of Hungary, a 
brave, warlike people, who had been fubjecét to her 
anceftors above fix hundred years ; and coming into 
the ftate-houfe at Prefburg, fhe held her fon, then 
about fix months old, and at prefent emperor of Ger- 
many, in her arms, and addreffed her fubjeéts, in 
hiatin, to the following import. 

She told them, that her moft unhappy circum- 
ftances, as they then were, left her no reafon to hope 
that the could ever extricate herfelf out of fuch diff 
culties, unlefs fhe was affifted in the moft powerful 
manner. She added, that fhe was abandoned by her 
friends, perlecuted by her enemies, and that even 
her own relations had confpired againft her. <«I have 
** hone to truft to but you, my dear and loyal fub 
«jects. Here is your king in my arms; to you I 
* commit both him and myfelf, ‘not doubting but 
“you will fupport me in oppofing my enemies : 
** and if I fhould be fo unfortunate as to lof all in 
“Germany, I fhall once more throw myfelf into the 
‘arms of my Hungarian fubjeéts.” This fpeech, 
delivered in the moit tender and pathetic manner, 
had the defired effet. Many ladies in the hall thed 
tears; but the brave deputies drawing their fwords, 
called out,“ Moriamur pro rege Maria-Therefa -” 
*¢ We will die for our king Maria-Therefa ,” for the 
Hungarians always {peak of their fovereigns in the 
mafculine gender. 

It is impoffible to exprefs the zeal that her loyal 
fubjects exerted on the prefent occafion : there feerjed 


to bea conteft among them who fhould be the firft to- 


afift their diftreffed fovereign ; and inthe compafs of 
a few weeks, an army of thirty thoufand men, under 
the command of count Palfy, an’ old experienced 
general, was fent to thé relief of Vienna, Prince 
Charles of Lorrain, the’ favourite ‘of the Auftrian 
army, had raifed {ome forces, ‘in Concert with his 
brother the-grand duke of Tufcany; and feveral 


’ 


the queen of Hungaty ‘our of her numerous diff- 
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culties, and turning the intended mifchief upon her 
ENEMIES. (440 di 
Cardinal dé Fleury, ever attentive to the interefts 
of his country, and well acquainted with the internal 
power of Gréat-Britain, lett nothing undone to per: 
fuade the French king to adopt the motft pacific mea. 
fures , and finding his opinion over-ruiled, he. was {% 
dilatory in fending provifions and ammunition to thé 
army in Germany, that the marfhal de Belleifle found 
himfelf reduced to great hatdfhips.. Nor was the 
elector of Bavaria in much’ better circumftances, 
Inftead of attacking Vienna, which would undoubt- 
edly have furrendeted, ‘he fpett his time in the mott 
dilatory manner; while Khevenhuller, the braveft of 
the Auftrian eenerals, ‘did not fail to take every ad- 
vantage, in order to recover fuch places as had’been 
taken ‘from his royal miftrefs. But the eleGor of 
Saxony, who owed the crown of Poland to the late 
emperor, joined his whole army to that of the French 
and Bavarians ; and marching to Prague, the capital 
of Bohemia, it was invefted with fuch fury, that the 
whole garrifon furrendered prifoners of war while 
the grand duke, who was Marching to its relief, 
found himfelf under the neceflity of retiring more to 
the fouthward, 
Prince Charles of Lotrain; who'commahded undet 
his brother the grand duke, propofed that the ariny 
fhould be divided into thrée bodies, viz. one ‘under 
the grand-duke, a fecond under prince ‘Lobkowitz, 
and a third under Khevenhullér. “Several advantages 
were obtained by thefe-different armies, but the moft 
important was that by Khevenhuller, who defeated 
the general Segur, who commanded for the elector of 


Bavaria; and afterwards being joined by the army 


| under the grand duke, he attacked the city of Lintz, 


the capital of the Upper Auftria, and the garrifon 
was obliged to capitulate, ~~" ret ea 
The court of France, eager to purfue the meafures 
already taken, proceeded with fuch celerity, that the 
elector of Bavaria was crowned emperor, little oppo- 
fition being made to his title,’ But ‘this ftep was 
trifling to what the French ‘had in view : for as they 
had refolved not to leave the queen of Flungary in 
poffeffion of one fingle province, an ambaffador was 
fent to the Grand Signior, to inform him that he had 
now an opportunity of humbling the houfe of Au: 
ftria, and annexing to his European dominions thé 


ancient kingdom of Hungary. 


This'was a meafure the queen of Hungaty had fot 
forefeen and therefore, as foon as the news of it was 
communicated to her, fhe was filled with the utmott 
confternation. However, her natural fortitude, and 
a prefencé of mind for which the had been’ always 
diftinguifhed, fupported her drooping {pirits 3. and 
the wrote a fetter, with Ker owi hand, to the Grand 
Signior, wherein’ fhe ‘mentioned ‘the diftreffed fitu- 
ation to which fhe was reduced; and begeing that, 
confiftent with ‘the chara@ér of an heroic prince, hé 
would not avail himfelf of circumftances that could 


| not, in the end, produce any, réal advantage, 


The pope gave the queen leave to tlaim one tenth 
of the revenues of all ecclefiaftical benefices within 
her dominions : and the’ etiprefs of Ruffia intehded 
to have affifted her, but the French ftirred up the 
Swedes to declare war againft that princefs, The 
Swedes accordingly entered the province of: Livonia, 
and took fome of the mot important’ places ; ‘but 
the Ruffians at laft drove them from their territories: 
This was fucceeded by a ‘revolution. in Peterfburgh, 
by which the emprefs. was depofed, and Elizabeth, 


| the daughter of Peter the Great, cleéted emprefs in 


her root. ; Nae ud aa 
This revolution, however fudden and unexpected, 
did not difconcert any meafures taken by the queen 


| of Hlungary, in order to fecure her honour and in- 
other fmall armies continued to proteé fome of the | tereft.’ “General Berner, who commanded for her in 
moft important towns in Bohemia; and a variety of || Auftria, made an itruption, into Bavaria, where he 
circumftances feenied to concur towards extricating |I deftroyed feveral of the French magazines, and ob- 


| liged the garrifohs of Hichel and Hallitade to fubmit, 
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varia; and, upon the whole, the campaicn was finifhed 
much to the advantage of the queen of Hungary. 
Phe French had tried every method to bring over the 
king of Sardinia to their intereft, but in vain 5 fot 
that prince was extiemely jealous of the Spaniards or 
French getting footing in Italy, Genoa, indeed, de- 
clared againft the queen of Hungary; and the king- 
dom of Naples being, in a manner, dependent: on 
Spain, and Spain directed by French councils, it 
was no difficult matter to perfuade the court of Ma- 
drid to fend a body of forces into Italy ; and before 
admiral Haddock could come up with them, they 


were joined by the French fleet in the harbour of 


Toulon, 

In the latter-end of Odtober, his majefty returnéd 
to England and on the firft of December, the new 
parliament met at Weftminfter. During the election 
for new members, the minorit acquired confiderable 
advantages, in confequence of the neglect of the mi- 
nifter, who ftill confidered himfelf as fure of a ma. 
jority that’ would {upport his meafures, and fcreen 
him from cenfure. This had induced him to negleét 
his common practices of corrupting electors; fo that 
his ruin feemed not far diftant. 

His majefty, in his fpeech, told the members, that 
he had entered into the prefent war with Spain by 


their advice and concurrence; and that, with refpect | 
to the confederacy that had been formed againft the | 
queen of Hungary, it was too well known to the 
nation in général, for him to defcend to particulars : | 


that, -confiftent with the advice of his parliament, -he 
had done evéry thing in his power to fuppart that 


unfortunate princefs, by {triving to diffolve fuch con- | 


nections as had been formed againft her; but as he 
had hitherto been unfuccefsful, he doubted not but 


his parliament would enable him to purfue fuch mea- | 


fures as-would bring the war to a happy conclufion. 


The commons being returnéd to their own houife, | 


Mr, Herbert, afterwards earl of Powis, movéd for 


an addrefs to his majefty, which was feconded by | 
fome-other members: but lord Noel Somerfet having | 


propoled, that it fhould be inferted in the addrefs, 


that Britain fhould not be involved in a war, in order | 


to preferve his majefty’s dominions in Germany, a 
Jong debate enfued, in which it appeared evident that 
the minifter had Joft much of that fuperiority which 
he had hitherto maintained over the houfe. (At laft 
a formal, though very bold addrefs, was agreed to; 
but ‘no foonér was it prefented, than the minifter was 
blamed for’ not exerting himfelf with more. {pirit, 
which, in reality, he might have done ; but he feemed 
to be altogether infatuated, 


between the king and the prince of Wales, who, on 
many accounts, was beloved by the people: and the 
miniftet laying hold of this circumftance, refolved to 
make up the breach, and fo reconcile himfelf to both. 
Dr. Secket, then bifhop of Oxford, and afterwards 
archbifhop: of Canterbury, was employed, on this 
eccafion, as a mediator. 
to inform his majefty, that however willing and de- 
firous he was to regain his long loft favour, he would 
hot countenance any meafure of government till the 
minifter was removed. 

A. D. 1742. - This was the laft blow given to the 
power of the minilter, for, on the third of February, 
his majefty adjourned both houfes of parliament to 
the eighteenth; and, in the mean time, Sir Robert 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and refigned all 
his employments. ‘The ptince of Wales was, foon 


after, reconciled to his royal father, and a guard ap- |) 
pointed to attend him at Carlton-houfe; while weg 
of the principal perfons in the oppofition were ad- }} i i 

P Oe F | But things took a different turn from what was ex- 


vanced to the higheft employments: but ftill the 


influence of Sir Robert feemed to operate on the || 
miniftry ; and his removal from:his places was looked {| 
upon in no other light’ than as a fham contrivance to | 


amufeé the nation. 
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This mafterly ftroke opened a | 
patiage for the Auftrian army into the center of Ba: | 


But the prince defired him | 


ALD. 1442. 603 
On the eighteenth of February, the parliament 
met, according to the time mentioned in their laft 


| adjournment; ahd ‘petitions were prefented to them 
| from the merchants ‘of the molt eminent trading 


towns in thé nation, complaining that their goods 
had been taken’ by the enemy; /becaufe the miniftry 
had neglected to fend out force fuficient to protect 
them. This induced the houfe to refolve .itfelf_ into 


ry 


| 4committee, to confider of the nature of thefe eriev- 
| ances; and the people in general .began to hope for 


redrefs, when they found that the minifter; who had 
fo long been the obje&t of their tefentment, was re- 
moyed from the council. But thefe hopes focn 
vanifhed ; for many of thofe who had fo yiolently 
Oppofed the miniftry, no fooner found themfelves 
invelted with power, than. they. refolved to gratify 
their avarice and ambition, by ‘a¢ting .on, the. fame 
principles with him, Difputes. arofe among them, 
which were agitated with great heat, on both fides, 
while the intereft of the nation ‘was, in a manner; 
totally negleéted.. Some -were for “calling the ate 


| minifter to an account for his condu@t; butothers 


oppofed it, becaufe the profits that he had formerly 


enjoyed were now divided among themfelves; The 


nation in general cried out againtt him, and were 
fupported in the houle by fuch difcontented members 
as had not been advanced to places in confequence of 
the late change; but he was powerfully fupported by 
many of thofe who had formerly been his moft inve- 
terate enemies. 

Motions were made in the houfe of cormmons to 
repeal the act for feptennial parliaments, and likewife 
the penfion-bill,; but both thefe paiied in the nega- 
tivé, although fupported by a powerful party. This 
began to open the eyes of the peoples for as thefe 
two points were the principal objects the patriots 
pretended to have in view, and as their number had 
been confiderably increafed at the Jaft general elec- 
tion, it was not doubted but they would havecarried 
both the motions + but they were miftaken ; for thofe 
who had appeared moft forward while Sir Robert 
was at the head of affairs, now did all in their power 
to oppofe every meafure that tended towards pro- 
moting the intereft and fecurity of the nation, In a 
word, the people loft all confidence in their repre- 


| fentatives; they had changed men, but the fame 
| meafures were purfued. ; 
| ftrongeft in the oppofition, were brought over by 


Thofe who had been. the 


penfions, or allured by titles , among.whom was the 


| famous Mr, Pulteney, who had fo long diftinguifhed 
| himfelf in the houle of commons. 


He was created 
earl of Bath, and gratified with a large part of the 
crown lands; but from that moment his popularity 


| funk into contempt. - 
For tome years, there had been a mifunderftanding | 


It is now time that we fhould return to the conti. 


| nent, and confider the operations of war, which the 
| Britifh nation had fo liberally contributed towards 
| fupporting. ~The earl of Stair, a man equally ac- 
| quainted with war and politics, had been appointed 

commander in chief of the army, in the room of 


John duke of Argyle, who had refigned all his em- 
ployments; and early in. the {pring that nobleman 
went over to thé Hague, to try if he could bring 
the united provinces to declare in favour of the queen 
of Hungary. * But although he was aman of the 
ereateft addrefs, and well acquainted with the paffions 


| of ftatefmen, yet he found it impoffible to bring over 
| the Dutch to our meafures, 
| recalled, and lord Carteret fent in his room. 


Accordingly he was 
| The 
troops that had been raifed in England for the fer- 


| vice of the queen of Hungary, embarked for Flan- 
| ders the latter end of April, under. the command of 


the earl of Stair, They were to be joined by. twenty- 
five thoufand Hanoverians, and fix thoufand Heffians, 
who had been taken into the pay of Great-Britain. 


pected, as will appear inthe courfe of this work. 
The king of Sardinia was convinced that he mutt 
ftand or fall with the houfe of Auftria; and there- 
fore, a8 foon'as he heard of the alteration that ie 
taken 
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taken place in the Britifh rhiniftry, he refolved to 
join his forces to°thofe of the queen of Hungary. 
The French were terribly alarmed at this refolution 
of his Sardinian majefty, and as they doubted not 


it ifited by the Britifh | f 
Se Ue ea ee eed BN | his withdrawing his forces, and obferving a ftrict 
| neutrality. The elector of Saxony made peace with 


fleets; they refolved to put their navy on a proper 
footing. The Auftrian arms, ftill attended with 


méré fticcefs than could have been expected, pene- | 


trated inté thé center of Bavaria, and Munich, the 


capital city of that electorate, furrendered to them. } 


The queen of Hungary, no ftranger with refpect to 
the moft proper metliods to: be ufed in order to ac- 
quire the efteem and fecure the affeCtions of her army, 
wrote a letter to general Khevenhuller, defiring him 
to thank the foldiers in her name, and to prefent 
them with the pictures of herfelf and her fon Jofeph. 
No fooner were the pictures fhewn to the army, than 
they feemed fired with enthufiafm in favour of their 
fovereign; and their whole conduét, during the re- 
mainder of the war, was a convincing proof of their 
loyalty. 4 

The critical ftate of affairs in Bavaria induced the 
French to fend a frefh reinforcement thither, in order 
to drive the Auftrians from Munich; upon which 
the garrifon, being afraid that they would be taken 
prifoners, abandoned the place: but before the French 
could march thither, it was retaken by a large body 
of Auftrians, General Khevenhuller finding that 
another body of French, under the command of 
duke Harcourt, were marching to oppofe him, 
quitted the city of Munich; and, in order to fecure 
a retreat, threw a bridge acrofs the Danube. Both 
armies came to an engagement near the banks of the 
Danube, where the Bavarians were defeated with 
confiderable lofs: but prince Maurice of Saxony, 
afterwards known by the name of Marfhal Saxe, 
took the town of Egra; while Glatz, and fome other 
towns in Silefia, being greatly reduced for want of 
provifions, and having loft many of their men, were 
obliged to furrender to the king of Pruffia, who 
feemed to carry every thing before him. 

The army under the command of prince Charles 
of Lorrain amounted to upwards of forty thoufand 
men, befides a large body of irregulars drawn from 
the moft remote parts of the provinces. The Auftri- 
ans had the greateft confidence in prince Charles; 
and, in general, he was very fuccefsful, for he pre- 
vented the king of Pruffia from marching into Bo- 
hemia, at leaft for fome time. This gave freth fpirits 
to the Auftrians; and prince Charles finding himfelf 
under an abfolute neceffity of coming to a battle with 
the king of Pruffia, both armies met at a place called 
Czaflaw, about thirty miles eaft from Prague. A 
moft bloody engagement enfued; for both armies 
were nearly equal in number, and both were com- 
pofed of as brave foldicrs as ever took the field. The 
king of Pruffia, after his men had done every thing 
in their power, was going to give way ; but the irre- 
gulars that followed the Auftrian army broke into 
the Pruffian camp for plunder, and their example be- 
ing followed by the regulars, the king embraced that 
opportunity to rally, and prince Charles was defeated, 
with the lofs of three thoufand men. 

This victory might have enabled the king of Pruffia 
to penetrate into the heart of Bohemia; but he began 
to difcover that he could not put any confidence in 
the French, who had hitherto deceived him with pro- 
mifes of new reinforcements. This induced him to 
think of making peace with the queen of Hungary, 
and no time feemed fo proper as when the memory of 
the late battle was recent in the minds of the Auftri- 
ans. A packet, with difpatches, had been fent to 
the marfhal de Broglio, the French general, which 
was, by miftake, delivered to his Pruffian majefty , 
and, upon perufing the contents, he difcovered that 
it was the intention of the French court to fpare their 
army as much as poffible, by throwing the burthen 
of the war upon him. In a letter to marfhal de 
Broglio, and in a conference with marfhal de Belleifle, 
he upbraided them for not feconding him in his opé- 
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rations ; but they {till continued to deceive him with 
falfe hopes. Accordingly a treaty was concluded 
between the king of Pruffia and the queen of Hun- 


gary, by which the latter gave up Silefia, with the 
province of Glatz in Bohemia, upon condition of 


the queen of Hungary at the fame time ; fo that the 
French were deprived of two of their allies, and the 
emperor was left expofed to the whole power of the 
Auftrian army, 

Prince Charles, immediately after the battle of 


-Czaflaw, marched towards Budweis, where he was 


joined by prince Lobkowitz, and their united army 
amounted to fixty thoufand men. Thus reinforced, 
prince Charles croffed the Moldaw, and attacked a 
body of French under the command of M. de Au- 
bigné, and put them to flight, He purfued and ha- 
raffed them fo much, that their lofs. was equal to a 
defeat in a general engagement. The huffars pil- 
laged the French of their baggage; and fuch of the 
foldiers as happened to ftray from the main body, 
were murdered by the peafants. In the mean time, 
the marfhal de Broglio came up with a body of forces 
to oppofe prince Charles, who was on the point of 
cutting off the whole French army ; but nothing 
could re-animate the drooping {pirits of his army ; 
and they were fo much ftruck with terror, that they 
never looked behind them till they came under the 
walls of Prague. . Here they were joined by the 
army under the command of marfhal de Belleifle, 
and both generals refolved to concert the moft proper. 
methods for oppofing prince Charles. As foon as 
prince Charles came within fight of the French at 
Prague, he encamped his men, and next day he was 
joined by his brother, the grand duke, 

The marfhal de Belleifle was now fo much diftraéted 
concerning what means he could ufe to preferve his 
army, that he offered to give up Prague upon con- 
dition that his men were allowed to depart, unmo- 
lefted, out of Bohemia; but all the anfwer they re- 
ceived was, they muft furrender prifoners of war. 
This would have been a fatal ftroke to France; and 
had it taken place, their whole fcheme would have 
been defeated ; fo that there remained nothing to be 
done but to defend the place to the laft extremity ; 
and, in confequence thereof, one of the moft remark- 
able fieges took place that we meet with in hiftory. 

On the twenty-eighth of July, the trenches were 
opened ; and although the Auftrian army was more 
formidable in appearance than that of the French, 
yet the latter were better acquainted with the arts of 
attack and defence, and their generals behaved with 
the moft intrepid fpirit and undaunted refolution. 
They knew that the ttrongeft enemy they had to con- 
tend with was famine, for they doubted not but the 
Auftrians would hinder the peafants from fending in 
provifions. This happened juft as they expected ; 
for in a fhort time, meat was fold for three fhillings 
and fixpence a pound, and horfe flefh was. eaten by 
many of the gentry. F orage was fo fcarce, that 
fourteen thoufand horfes were either killed or turned 
loofe, while the French officers gave every thing they 
had to purchafe provifions for the foldiers. 

On the twenty-fecond of Auguft, the marthal de 
Belleifle made a fally, at the head of twelve thoufand 
men, drove the Auftrians from their works, filled 
up fome of the entrenchments, and took general 
Monty prifoner, befides killing fifteen hundred men. 

Nor was the bravery of the Auftrians lefs con- 
{picuous; for prince Charles and the grand duke 
expofed their perfons on every occafion, in order to 
animate the foldiers. Cardinal Fleury, who had the 
utmoft averfion to war, propofed bringing about an 
accommodation, and defired the king of Great-Bri- 
tain to become a mediator ;_ but his late majefty knew 
that no confidence could be placed in any propofal 
made by the cardinal, and therefore rejected his over- 
tures with difdain. F inding himfelf baffled in this 
undertaking, he wrote a letter to the Auftrian generals, 

5; wherein 
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wherein he informed them, that he had oppofed the 
war, but was over-ruled by the king and marfhal de 
Belleifle: and this letter, which made a confiderable 
noife, was publifhed at Vienna. 

It is not confiftent with the plan of this work to 
defcend to every particular that happened during 
this memorable fiege, There were in the city, be- 
fides the French army, at leaft one hundred thoufand 
inhabitants, whofe diftrefs was beyond defcription, 
nor was there a poffibility of relieving them. The 
marquis de Fenelon, then ambaffador at the Hague, 
propofed that the army under the command of the 
narfhal Maillebois fhould be fent to relieve Prague ; 
for France had been, in a manner, exhaufted both of 
men and money. This propofal was {trongly oppofed 
by the cardinal, who infifted, that if the brave arm 
under the command of marfhal Maillebois fhould be 
fent into Bohemia, then France would be left expofed 
both to England and Holland; but the marquis de 
Fenelon having undertaken to keep the ftates-general 
from engaging in the war, the meafure was adopted, 
although apparently attended with very dangerous 
confequences. The emperor was averfe to this plan, 
becaute his hereditary dominions were over-run by 
the Auftrians; and he infifted, that if they were 
driven out of Bavaria, Prague would be relieved of 
courfe. Nor was Maillebois lefs averfe to this méa- 
fure than the emperor; but the orders fent to him 
being abfolute, he began his march from the Lower 
Rhine about the middle of Auguft, at the head of a 
brave, well-difcipiined army. The duke de Har- 
court was then in Bavaria, the imperialifts were under 
the command of general Seckendorff, and the brave 
Khevenhuller watched their motions with an army of 
Auftrians. But the principal objec that engaged the 
attention of Europe was the fate of Prague. 

Prince Charles of Lorrain, ever attentive to his 
duty as a brave officer, no fooner heard that the 
marfhal Maillebois was marching againft him, than 
he turned the fiege of Prague into a blockade; and, 
committing the care of it to prince Lobkowitz, fet 
out to meet the French, in order to prevent their 
marching into Bohemia, In his march he was joined 
by the troops under Khevenhuller, but not before the 
imperialifts had, by forced marches, given them the 
flip ; and, in their way towards the French camp, 
marfhal Saxe, become a great favourite with the army, 
joined them, fo that Maillebois found himfelf ftrongly 
fupported. This jun@ion of the three armies. was 
entirely owing to the good conduct of count Saxe; 
and from that time his knowledge in military affairs 
fhone with fuch a ciftinguifhing luftre, that no plan 
of operations was laid down without firft confulting 
him. 

The French marfhals, Belleifle and Broglio,. re- 
folving to avail themfelves of the-departure of prince 
Charles, mace feveral fallies upon the Auftrians, who 

--were at latt obliged to raife the fiege; fo that all the 
detached parties of each army found an opportunity 
of joining together in two very formidable bodies. 
Prince Charles finding himfelf reduced to the alter- 
Rative of either venturing on a battle, the fate of 
which would decide the war, or leaving the kingdom 
of Bohemia expofed to the French, refolved to avail 
himfelf of the moft trifling circumftance, 

The fcarcity of provifions had obliged the French 

.army once more to divide itfelf into feparate bodies , 


and prince Charles, who was well acquainted with 


the country, refolved, if poffible, to prevent their 
joining a fecond time. ‘This had the defired effect ; 
for the French being reduced to the greateft extremity 
for want of provifions, the main body under Maille- 
bois marched towards Bavaria, where that general 
was difgraced, and the command given to marfhal 
Broglio, who had difguifed himfelf as a peafant, to 
efcape the Auftrians, and in that manner had travelled 
feveral days without being fufpetted. 

Belleifle, who had been obliged to return to Prague, 
was fo clofely blocked up by the Auttrians, that he 
refolved, if poflible, to make his efcape from a place 
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fore the harbour of Toulon. 
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that he was not able to defend. This fcheme he put 
in pra@ice in fuch_a mafterly manner, as muft con- 
vince every one that he was one of the moft accom- 
plithed generals of that age. He fent out fome {pies, 
who pretended to be deferters, and they being taken 
to the Auftrian general Lobkowitz, they informed 
him that the marfhal, during the next night, intended 
to make a general fally from a particular quarter of 
the town, The Auftrians; not doubting thé truth of 
this ftory, drew off their forces to that quarter; and, 
in the mean time, marfhal de Belleifle made his efcape 
from the place, and got at leaft a day’s march from 
Prague before prince Lobkowitz knew any thing of 
his departure. Three thoufand of thé French were 
left in Prague, and Belleifle continued marching ten 
days; over ice and fnow, before the Atiftrians could 
come up with him. At laft prince Lobkowitz gets 
ting intelligence what route they had taken, came in 
fight of them; but not chufing to venture, on a 
general engagement with men reduced to a ftate of 
defperation, he refolved to block up fuch paffes as 
lay before them, and fo preverit them from joining 
with the main body of forces’ in Bavaria: 

But notwithitanding the vigilance of the Aiiftrian- 
general, yet the marfhal de Belleifle rofe fuperior to 
every difficulty. Heé made choice of a road fo 
dangerous and unfrequented, that the enemy had 
no notion of his ever going that way ; and although 
he was fo much afflicted with the rheumatifm, that 
he was obliged to be carried in a fedan, yet he gave 
orders in the moft cool and deliberate manner, with- 
out ever complaining of the hardfhips he fuffered. 
At laft, after a march, over fnow and ice, of above 
one hundred and fifty miles, and {urmounting incre= 
dible difficulties, he arrived fafe at Egra, having loft 
about a thoufand men through the inclemency of the 
weather, but none by any other accidents whatever: 
The troops left by him in Prague capitulated on the 
fame day that he had completed'his march, and were 
allowed to march to Egra; fo that this diftreffed city 
was relieved, after a fiege of five months and fomée 
days. 

Such was the ftate of affairs in Germany during 
the year 1742.. But we mutt now look to Italy, 
where the different contending powers were ufing 
their utmoft endeavours to light up the flames of 
war, and bring the fmaller principalities, as well as 
the moft powerful ftates, into an alliance with them. 
The queen of Hunyary, fenfible that the king of 
Sardinia, confiftent with his own intereft, could not 
join with France or Spain, refolved to bring him over 
to her meafures ; and accordingly difpatched an am- 
baffador, for that purpofe, to the court of Turin, 
But the Sardinian monarch was too cunning to enter 
into any negotiation till he had made propofals to 
the court of London, in order to procure fuch 4 
fubfidy as would defray his expences. Indeed the 
Englifh miniftry were now convinced that they ought 
not to keep any meafures of a pacific nature with 
France; the views of that court were now fully laid 
open, efpecially when it is confidered in what manner 
they affitted the Spanith fleet when it was oppofed in 
the Mediterranean by admiral Haddock, whofe or- 
ders were of fo ambiguous a nature, that he knew 
not in what manner to aét. 

Admiral Haddock was now fo much redticed by 
ficknefs, that he found himfelf under an abfolute 
neceffity of returning to England for the re eftablith- 
ment of his health; and the command of the fleet 
devolved upon commodore Leftock, who had lately 
arrived from the Weft-Indies, 

As foon as the admiral had fet fail for England, 
the commodore made a proper inquiry into the ftate 
of the fleet, and finding that the whole number of 
fhips amounted to twenty-eight, he weighed anchor, 
and arrived fafe in the harbour of Port-Mahon, in 
the ifland of Minorca. There he took in freth pro- 
vifions; and having refitted fuch of the hips as were 
damaged, he failed from Mahon, and appeared be- 
The “French, who 
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imagined that he had come there in a hoftile manner, 
were filled with confternation, but nothing of 1m- 
portance was done; and, in confequence of the 
change that had taken place in the Englifh miniftry, 
admiral Matthews was fent to the Mediterranean, to 
take upon him the command of the fleet; and 
Leftock, who had, on former occafions, diftinguifhed 
himfelf, was raifed to the degree of an admiral. 

This ftep, in joining thefe two admirals together, 
was confidered as the moft impolitic meafure that 
could have been purfued; for there had formerly 
been many differences between them ; and it was not 
doubted but they would do all in their power to crofs 
each other. Inthe mean time, admiral Matthews 
took care to put the fleet on the moft refpectable 
footing ; and accordingly, foon after his arrival, he 
burnt fome Spanifh fhips that’ had taken fhelter in 
the bay of St. Tropez, on the coaft of the Medi- 
terranean. He alfo fent commodore Martin to 
Naples, to demand that the king of the two Sicilies 
would immediately withdraw his troops from the 
Spanifh army in Italy; and to fign an agreement, 
that he would not give them any affiftance whatever. 
The whole city of Naples was filled with the utmoft 
confternation at the peremptory manner in which the 
Enelifh admiral made his demands; but neceffity 
obliged pride to give way; and the king of Sicily, 
coniiftent with the duty he owed ‘to his people, was 
obliged to withdraw his troops, by which the Spanifh 
army was confiderably weakened. 

The Spaniards had attempted to fend a large body 
of men ‘into Italy; but although they were power- 
fully affifted by the French, yet fuch was the fpirited 
conduét of the king of Sardinia, that he drove them 
back from Piedmont with very confiderable lof. 
The Auftrians in Italy taking frefh courage from 
this circumftance, returned to the dutchy of Mo- 
dena, and laid all the towns under contribution. 
Thus every thing on the part of the queen of Hun- 
gary feemed to wear a moft promifing afpect in Italy. 
The. king of Sardinia was her ally; the king of 
Naples was prevented from doing her any injury: 
fome of the fimaller ftates were overawed; while 
admiral Matthews was cruifing in the Mediterranean, 
to prevent either the French or Spaniards ftom landing 
any forces, 

While: thefe things were tranfacting on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the Britifh affairs in America were 
in the moft deplorable fituation. The admiral and 
the commancer of the land forces could never agree 
in any fingle propofal; and the time that fhould 
have been devoted towards profecuting the war, was 
{pent in idle contention, the effect of paffion and ma- 
levolence. 

A reinforcement had been fent over to admiral 
Vernon in the Weft-Indies; and it was propoied to 
fail to Po'to-Bello, and from thence to fend a de- 
tachment, over the ifthmus of Darien, to Panama, 
the capital city of that province. Admiral Vernon 
was of opinion, that no time fhould be loft; and 
therefore, having anchored in the harbour of Porto- 
Bello, he difpatched Mr, Lowther, an officer of the 
army, to bring him proper intelligence concerning 
the fituation of Panama, and what force would be 
necefary to reduce it. Upon the return of Mr, 
Lowther, a council of war was held, wherein he 
gave it. as his opinion, that they could not, with 
tafety, attack the fort of Panama, on account of the 
rainy feafon, and the great ficknef$ that prevailed in 
the army. -In this he was feconded by the other 
officers of the land forces; and admiral Vernon, 
vexed to the utmoft, found himfelf under the ne- 
ceflity.of returning once more to Jamaica, to take 
in freth provifions, without having been able to do 
any thing for the fervice of his country. So true is 
it, that nothing fo much retards the progrefs of an 
army as differences among the commanders. 

On the fixteenth of November, the Britith par- 
hhament met at Weftminfter; when the king informed 
them, that he had taken into his pay fixteen thoufand 
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Hanoverian and Heffian forces, in order to ftrengthen 
He took notice of the 


the army on the continent. 
ftate of Europe, particularly Germany; and fpoke 
in the higheft terms concerning the magnanimous 
conduct of the queen of Hungary. 
that an alliance with the queen of Hungary in the 
war would humble the power of France and Spain, 
and make Britain more refpectable than ever, He 
obferved, that although the expence of the war 
would be great, yet it was neceflary; and therefore 
the proper eftimates fhould be laid before the com- 


mons, not doubting but they would contribute to-. 


wards fupporting him in the fame chearful manner 
as they had hitherto done. ‘This was what he hoped 
no perfon could have any reafonable objection to ; 
and he affured them, that the ftrieft ceconomy 
fhould be obferved by himfelf. 

His majefty having left the houfe, and the com- 
mons were returned, great debates arofe concerning 
the words of the addrefs that fhould be prefented. 
This oppofition was occafioned by the conduct of 
the difcontented members, who not being gratified 
according to their expectations, became as inveterate 
enemies to that miniftry they had fet up, as they had 
been to that which they pulled down. But all thefe 
attempts proved unfuccefsrul; for both houfes pre- 
fented moft dutiful and loyal addreffes to his majefty, 
wherein they approved entirely of every part of his 
conduét, and thanked him for his great care in watch- 
ing fo attentively over the affairs of Europe. They 
affured him, that nothing fhould be wanting to fup- 
port the dignity of his majefty’s crown, and humble 
his enemies in every part of the world. 

The committee of ways and means took into con- 


fideration in what manner the proper fupplies were 


to be raifed for on the laft day of this year, (1742) 
the national debt amounted to forty-eight millions, 
nine hundred and fifteen thoufand forty-feven pounds, 
fixteen fhillings and nine-pence halfpenny. — 4 
A.D. 1743. The land-tax was raifed to four 
fhillings in the pound ; feven hundred and fifty thou- 
fand pounds were borrowed on excife-bills; eight 
hundred thoufand pounds were to be raifed by a lot- 
tery; one million was taken from the finking fund, 
befides the whole overplus of the exchequer. The 
whole fum granted by parliament to defray the ex- 
pences of this year, amounted.to five millions, three 
hundred and fourteen thoufand one hundred pounds, 
__ Motions were made to revive the place and pen- 
fion bills, and to enquire into the conduét of the 
earl of Orford during the laft ten years of his admi- 
niftration. But although thefe motions were ftrongly 
fupported by Sir Watkyn-Williams Wynn and Mr, 
Lyttleton, yet they were thrown out by a great ma- 
jority. Another motion was made, that his majefty 
be enabled to take into Britifh pay fuch a body of 
Hanoverian and Heffian dragoons as fhould be con- 
fiftent with the ftate of affairs on the continent. 
This was moft violently oppofed by the country- 
party ; and it was urged, that by the aét of fettle- 
ment, Great-Britain was not to be concerned in any 
war relating to his majefty’s ele€toral dominions : 
nay, fome of the members infifled, that to demand 
money to fupport the Hanoverian forces, was a grofs 
impofition on*the Englifh nation; for they knew 
that thofe troops could not take part with the queen 
of Hungary, without bringing his majefty under the 
ban of the empire. It was anfwered by the mino- 
rity, that every thing done by his majefty was in 
compliance with the advice of his parliament ; but 
this was denied by thofe in the oppofition, who in- 
fifted, that what was promifed was upon: a fuppo- 
fition that the {tates-general would have joined their. 
forces with thofe of Great-Britain, in order to op- 
pofe the French, and fupport the queen of Hungary. 
in the peaceable poffeffion of her hereditary ter- 

ritories. re 
Much was faid by thofe at the head of affairs con- 
cerning the balance of power in Europe, which could 
not be maintained confiftent with the fafety gina 
= - unlefs 


He added, 
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tinlefs we affifted the hou of Auftria. At laft the 


queftion being put, it was carried in favour of the 
miniftry by a great majority. 
it met with {till greater oppofition ; for earl Stanhope 
moved, that an humble addrefs be prefented to his 


majefty, pftaying, that he would take into his royal || 


confideration the diftrefs of the nation, in confe- 
quence of the enormous load of taxes; and that he 
would be pleafed to difcharge all fuch foreign treops 


as had been taken into Britifh pay without the confent | 
{ to join in fupporting the Houle of Auftria; and 


of parliament; This motion was feconded by the 
earl of Sandwich, and fupported by the duke of 
Bedford, the ear] of Chefterfield, vifcount Lonfdale, 
and lord Harvey. The principal fpeakers in defence 
of the miniftry were, the lord-chancellor Hardwick, 
the duke of Newcaftle, the earls of Cholmondeley 
and Bath, lord Bathurft and lord ‘Carteret; for fenti- 
ments changed with the admiffion into places. 

The next bufinefs upon which the parliament en- 
tered, was to take into confideration the ftate of the 
licences for the fale of wines and fpirituous liquors, 
and to impofe other duties upon them than what had 
been done hitherto. It appeared evident, that the 
late reftri€tion upon the Jale of fpirituous liquors 
had not been of any fervice in promoting the health 
or morals of the people; and therefore, that the fale 
of thofe pernicious articles might become more com- 
mon, it was propofed to lower the taxes. The whole 
bench of bifhops voted againft this meafure , and 
the archbifhop of Canterbury, in particular, fpoke 
long and Jearnedly on the fubject. Lord Harvey, 
who had been deprived of the privy-feal, vented all 
his fpleen againft the miniftry, by comparing their 
conduct, in lowering the duties on f{pirituous liquors, 
toa tyrant who lets loofe a wild beaft upon a parcel 
of innocent children, Many eloquent harangues 
were delivered in the houfe of lords on this memo- 
rable occafion, particularly by the duke of Bedford, 
the earls of Chefterfield, Sandwich, and Aylesford, 
and the lords Talbot and Lonfdale, 

On the other hand, the bill was fupported by the 
duke of Newcatftle, the earls of Bath, Cholmondeley, 
and Ilay, with the lords Bathurft and Carteret. Dur- 
ing this argument, many brilliant fallies of wit were 
thrown out on both fides, particularly by the earl of 
Ilay, who levelled his fatire at the bifhops; and by 
the earl of Chefterfield, who ripped up ‘all the fores 
of the miniftry, At laft, the queftion being put, it 
was, as ufual, carried in favour of the miniftry, by a 
yery great majority. 

The minority in both houfes finding the power of 
the miniftry too ftrone for them to overthrow, re- 
folved to give them all the trouble they could, by 
plying them in parliament with one motion after an- 
other. Accordingly they moved, that an ad¢refs be 
prefented to his majefty, praying that he would order 
the proper officer to lay before the houfe copies of 
all papers and memorials, with the anfwers to them, 
that had paffed between the courts of Vienna and 
London: but this motion, with feveral others, was 
carried in favour of the miniftry, while thofe in the 
oppofition were provoked to the higheft degree. 

On the twenty-third of April, his majefty went to 
the houfe; and having given his affent to the bills, 
delivered a fpeech, wherein he told them, that he 
had ordered hs army, in conjunction with that of the 
queen of Hungary, to crofs the Rhine, and watch 
the motions of the French: that he had given orders 
to continue a ftrong fleet in the Mediterranean, to 
prevent the Spaniards from fending forces to Italy ; 
and another in the Weft-Indies : that he would not 
negleét any proper meafures that could tend towards 
reftoring the tranquillity of Europe, and procuring 
fuch an honourable peace as would promote the in- 
tereft both of his people and his allies. Laftly, he 
thanked the commons for the chearful manner 1n 
which they had granted the fupplies, told them, that 
the money fhould be expended according to their 
dire€tion; and doubted not but they would be ready 


| extremely poor. 
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() to fupport him on any future occafion ; and then the 
| lord-chancellor prorogued both houfes: 
In the houfe of lords; |; 


* During the beginning of this year, nothihg was 
to be feen throughout the greateft part of Europe, 
but preparations for opening the campaign. In 
Germany; the emperor Charles VII. was at the 
head of one party, ftrongly fupported by the French ; _ 
and, in oppofition to him, was the queen of Hun: 
gary, affilted by Great-Britain. The Enelifh mi- 
niftry endeavoured to prevail with the ftates-¢eneral 


thefe endeavours being feconded by the prince of 
Orange, who was extremely fond of war, the Dutch 
raifed, or rather increafed, their army to forty thou- 
fand foot and five thoufand horfe, to be ready to 
march when ordered: This fpirited refolution in 
the ftates, who had fo long remained neuter, fur- 
prifed all Europe; but, upon enquity, it was founds 
that they had been inftigated by Mr. Van Haren, 
a young gentleman, and one of the deputies. He 


| wrote elegant allegorical pieces; wherein he com- 


pared Holland to ancient Greece, when that famous 
republic was oppreffed by the Perfians and Mace- 
donians ; and thefe pieces being univerfally tead, 
the people were roufed from a ftate of infenfibility. 

The king of Pruffia was cultivating the arts of 
peace in his dominions. The new emprefs of Ruffia 
refufed to join the French; and the king of Sweden 
was too far advanced in years to engage in any en- 
terprizes of a public nature. Such was the ftate 
of Furope, when cardinal Fleury paid the debt of 
nature, in the ninetieth year of his age. He was 
a man of great political abilities, and feemed to 
poffefs the untainted fimplicity of the primitive 
ages. _ He had lived in an obfcure manner till he 
was upwards of fixty years old, and then he was 
appointed bifhop of Freijus, a fmall living, and 
fituated in a very unhealthy part of the kingdom. 
At laft fuperior merit brought him into office, and 
the pope honoured him with a cardinal’s hat. As 
a minifter, the principal object he had in view was 
to promote the internal happinefs of the French 
people, to preferve peace in Europe, and to make 
his fovereign great without oppreffling his fubjeéts. 
In him the French king loft an able minifter, a 
faithful fervant, and an honeft man: and although 
he might have enriched his family at the expence of 
the public, yet he defpifed fuch meannefs, and died 
Lewis XV. king of France, with 
his fon, the late dauphin, vifited the cardinal in his 
laft: moments; and his dying advice to them was, 
to defift from any farther connections in the war. 

His Britannic majefty, ever faithful in fulfilling 
fuch conventions as he entered into with his allies, 
refolved to vifit the continent; and therefore, foon 
after the prorogation of the parliament, he fet out 
for Hanover, where he arrived on the fixth of May, 
having firft taken care of the internal peace of the 
nation, by appointing a regency to aét, with plenary 
powers during, his abfence. 

The campaign had been opened this year fooner 
than ufual. The queen of Hungary feemed to be 
in a profperous ftate,; for the French army had fuf- 
fered confiderably during the preceding winter, ow- 
ing to the feverity of the feafon, and the foldiers 
crowding themfelvyes too near German ftoves, filled 
with burning wood, the mortality among them 
became general, and vaft numbers of them perifhed 
every day. 

The emperor took the field with what forces he 
could raife, and feemed determined to act in the moft 


vigorous manner; but prince Charles of Lorraine, 


having gathered together an army of Auftrians, attack- 
ed the imperialifts, and gave them a total overthrow. 
Befides prifoners, five thoufand were left dead on the 
fpot, and the whole baggage ahd artillery of the 
emperor fell into the hands of the Auftrians. This 


‘victory opened a way for the Auftrians to penetrate 
‘into Bavaria, and the towns in general furrendered 


on 
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on their approach. The difcomfited emperor 
was obliged to take fhelter in Augfburg, one of 
the imperial cities; but Mentzel, an Hungarian 
general, at the head of a {trong body of Pandours, 
drove him from it, fo that he was obliged to feek 
fhelter ih Frankfort, 

The Britifh forces; under the command of the 
earl of Stair, began their march from the Lower 
Germary in the month of February, and on the 
nineteenth of May were joined by the Hanoverian, 
near the town of Aix-la-Chapelle. From thence 
the earl of Stair continued his march to the neigh- 
bourhood of Franckfort, where the emperor then 
was, and to whom he fent a meffenger to inform him, 
that his reafon for marching into that part of Ger- 
many was to reftore the peace of the empire, and 
that no difturbance fhould be given to him. The reft 


of the allies marched at the fame time to join the earl | 


of Stair, the whole amounting to about thirty-feven 
thoufand men, encamped on the banks of the river 
Maine near Franckfort. 

The French army, who expected that fuch mea- 
fures would be taken, refolved to lofe no time, and 
therefore, on the fourteenth of May, the marfhal 
Noailles croffed the Rhine and reduced the allied 
army to great hardfhips for provifions. They even 
endeavoured to feize the town of Afchaffenburgh, 
where there was a bridge over the Maine, but the 
vigilance of the earl of Stair prevented them. from 
putting their intended project in execution. His 
Britannic majefty, accompanied by the duke of 
Cumberland and lord Carteret, arrived in the camp 
of the allied army on the nineteenth of June, and 
was received amidit the joyful acclamations of the 
foldiers, The fame afternoon he reviewed the army, 
and found them in exceeding good order, after which 
he took up his refidence in the palace of Afchaffen- 

urg. 

But although the prefence of his Britannic majefty 
raifed the fpirits of the foldiers, yet the allied arm 


out parties to feize all the boats on the Maine, and 
which was ftill worfe, the allies were in danger of 
being furrounded in their camp and made prifoners of 
war. In this diftreffed fituation, news was brought 
to the king of England, that prince Charles of 
Lorraine had made himfelf mafter of the greateft 
part of Bavaria, and that a body of Heffians and 
Hanoverians were marching to join the allied army. 
This intelligence induced his Britannic majefty to 
decamp in the night of the twenty-fixth of June, in 
order to meet the auxiliary forces; for he was afraid, 
that had they continued their march much farther, 
they would have been furrounded and made prifoners 
by the French. 

As foon as the French marfhal learned that the 
allied army had left their camp, he looked upon their 
deftruction as inevitable, and therefore ordered thirty 
{quadrons of dragoons to crofs the river and take 
pott at the village of Dettingen, through which he 
knew they muft pafs. At the fame time the marfhal 
Noailles ordered four regiments of foot to march 
acrofs two temporary bridges, and conceal themfelves 
in a hollow way near the village of Dettingen, and 
the duke de Grammont, to whom the command of 
thefe forces was given, had orders not to attempt 
any thing, till fuch time as the allies thould be hem- 
med in between the rifing grounds, that there would 
be no poffibility of their eicaping. All the paffes on 
the Maine had been fecured by the French marfhal, 
fo that his Britannic majefty found himfelf reduced 
to the alternative of either fighting on the moft un- 
equal terms, or to furrender a prifoner of war, 
with his whole army. But all the precautions taken 
by the French general were rendered abortive by the 
precipitate conduct of the duke de Grammont, who, 
impatient of waiting any longer, advanced to a rifing 
ground, and attacked the allies before the one half 
of them had paffed the defile. Here the French 
were led into the fame {nare they had laid for their 
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enemies ; for their cannon, on the oppofite fide of 
the river, not being able to give the detached party’ - 


any affiftance, great numbers of the French were 
killed, 

The marfkal de Noailles having feen from the op- 
pofite banks of the river, the condué& of the duke 
de Grammont, marched to his affiftance, but too 
late ; for the allied army behaved with fo much intre- 
pidity, that the French were defeated with great 
flaughter, and that army which in the morning feem- 
ed devoted to deftruétion, was in poffeffion of the 
field before evening. Indeed the condué of his 


Britannic majefty, during the whole of the engage- ~ 


ment, was confiftent with the charaéter of a great 
hero. He rode through the ranks, encouraging the 
men to exert themfelves to the utmoft, and they 
obeyed in the moft chearful manner. No troops ever 
behaved with greater bravery than the Englifh, and 
fome of their principal officers were killed, particu- 


| larly general Clayton, who was fhot dead by a random 


fhot from a French cannon. General Monroy, a 
brave Hanoverian officer fhared the fame fate; and 
the gallant duke of Cumberland, whofe behaviour 
during the battle procured him the efteem of all pre- 


| fent, was wounded in the leg, as were feveral other 


officers of the higheft diftinétion. 

It is certain, that whatever advantages were ob- 
tained on this occafion, they fell to the thare of the 
Englifh; but for all that, the French pretended 
they had obtained a complete victory. Few adyan- 
tages, however, refulted from it other than opening 
a paflage for the Britifh forces; and accordingly his 
majefty continued his march to Hannau, where he 
was joined by the twelve thoufand Heffians and Ha- 
noverians, under the command of prince George of 
Heffe-Caffel. 

The earl of Stair fent a meflenger to the marfhal 
de Noailles, recommending to his care fuch of the 
wounded foldiers and officers as had been’ left on the 


| field of battle; and tothe honour of the French let 
was ftill in great diftrefs; for the French had fent | 


it be mentioned, that they treated them with the ut- 


| moft tendernefs- 


The French army, removing from their camp near 
Frankfort, marched to a town called Offenbach, on 
the fouth fide of the Maine, exaétly oppofite to 
Hannau, where his Britannic majefty, with the allied 
army, then lay encamped, and both continued for 
fome time looking at each other. 

In Bavaria prince Charles of Lorraine defeated the 
marfhal de Broglio, and obliged him to retreat in the 
moft precipitate manner. The emperor was reduced 
to fuch poverty, that he a€tually wanted provifions 
for his family, and muft have difcharged his domef- 
tics had not the marfhal de Noailles lent him forty 
thoufand crowns. 

On the twelfth of July the marfhal de Noailles 
received information that prince Charles of Lorraine 
was marching, at the head of a powerful army, to 
attack him, upon which he fet fire to his magazines, 
and in four days arrived with the French army at 
Worms, near the Rhine. 1n the mean time prince 
Charles arrived at Hannau, where he was received in 
the moft friendly manner by his Britannic majetty, 
and the plan of operations for the different armies, 
was agreed upon, Theemperor, unable to fupport 
his dignity, wearied out with the fatigues of war, 
and feeling for the mifery he had brought on his fub- 
jects, by being made a dupe to French councils, re- 
folved to conclude a feparate peace with the queen of 
Hungary ; but the Auftrian minifter would hearken 
to no terms of accommodation, Many of the Ger- 
man princes began to confider the queen of Hungary 
as too inflexible, and, at the fame time, they pitied 
the unfortunate emperor, who longed earneflly for 
peace. The two laft places of importance in his 
dominions, viz. Egra and Ingolitadt, were taken by 
the enemy, and in the laft mentioned were found the 
records and archives of the electorate of Bavaria 
the family jewels, pictures, plate, curiofities, and 
moft of the valuable things belonging to the Bavarian 

nobility, 
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“and, to increafe his. misfortune, his kinfman and 
faithful counfellor, the archbifhop of Mentz, was 
dead, and his fucceffor was a friend to the Auftrians. 
A proteft was fent from the Auftrian miniftry againift 
the election of the emperor, declaring it null and 
void; and the elector of Mentz, as high-chancellor 


of the empire, ordered it to be regiftered. This 


occafioned many difputes among the German princes, 
each party efpoufing the caufe that fuited their inte- 
refts or inclinations ; but the moft fenfible complained 
of the conduct of the Auftrians, in not hearkening to 
terms of accommodation. — ; 

Among thofe who efpoufed the caufe of the empe- 
ror, was the king of Pruffia, who declared; that he 
could not behold with indifference the head of the 
empire treated in fo indignant a manner. ‘That prince 
finding that nothing could perfuade the Auftrian mi- 
niftry to hearken to reafon, went to Frankfort, where 
he had an interview with the emperor, which oc- 
cafioned much fpeculation, efpecially as the Pruffian 
monarch was convinced that no confidence could be 
put in the French; and the emperor’s connections 
were fuch, that he could not, without great difficulty, 
difengage himfelf from them. 

Such was the fituation of affairs, when his Britannic 
majefty, at the head of the allied army, croffed the 
Rhine near Mentz, and eftablifhed his head-quarters 
in the city of Worms; while marfhal de Noailles 
retreated to Alface, where he pitched his camp in the 
moft fafe and commodious manner: About the latter 
end of September, the allies marched from Worms 
to Spires, where they were joined by twenty thowfand 
Dutch auxiliaries, who had marched from Holland. 

The army was now confiderably increafed; and 
having taken every neceflaty precaution, they entered 
into winter quarters about the latter end of O¢tober,; 
but the huffars and pandours, with other irregulars 
belonging to the Auftrian army, penetrated into the 
dutchy of Lorrain, and ravaged it in the moft cruel 
‘manner. Prince Charles of Lorrain, after an un- 
fuccefsful attempt to crofs the Rhine, returned to 
the frontiers of Bavaria, where he diftributed his 
troops into quarters of cantonment. 

The earl of Stair, either difpleafed that his advice, 
in fome things, had been rejected, or becaufe the 
king fhewed more refpect to the foreign generals, 
defired leave to refign his command, and the king 
returned to Hanover. 

In Italy, the king of Sardinia raifed an army of 
forty thoufand men, in order to oppofe the Spaniards, 
who had taken poffeffion of Savoy: but he was too 
inactive; for he, rather remained on the defenfive, 
than offered to attempt any thing of importance. 
Count de Gages, who commanded another army of 
Spaniards in Italy, tranfmitted accounts to Madrid, 
that he had loft, out of forty thoufand men, above 
ten thoufand by ficknefs: but the king of Spain, 
who was under the influence of his queen, fent pe- 
remptory orders to the count to engage; and accor- 
dingly he croffed the Panaro, and encamped in a 
place belonging to the pope, refolving to act fome 
time on the defenfive. He fent feveral preffing letters 
to the king of Naples, to fend him a frefh reinforce- 
ment: but however willing that prince was to affift 
the Spaniards, yet he knew, that if he had fent them 
any part of his army, the Englith fleet would have 
battered down his capital. ; 

In the month of September, prince Lobkowitz 
was fent to take the command of the Auftrian army 
in Italy, and immediately refolved to take the field. 
Accordingly he marched againft count Gages, who 
not having force fufficient to oppofe him, retreated 
to Fano, a {mall town near the gulph of Venice, 
where he refolved to wait for the Auftrians. He 
caufed all the paffes and avenues leading to the town 
to be fortified; but prince Lobkowitz, knowing that 
the place would naturally be given up on account of 
the fcarcity of provifions, and not doubting but, 
before the expiration of the feafon, the Spanifh army 
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would be obliged to furrender- prifoners of war, he 


did not offer to purfue them, but put his men into 
"quarters, ! 


The prince de Conti-was fent; at the head of twelve 
thoufand men, to reinforce the army in Savoy, under 
the command of Don Philip; and to. thefe were added 


four thoufand foot; drawn from the Spanith regiments 


in,Catalonia.. The defign of fending thefe troops 
into Savoy, was to attempt to force a paffage through 
the Alps, which had been ‘attempted before by the 
marquis de las Minas, though without fuccefs, and 
three thoufand of the Spanifh foldiers were cut off. 
The united army of the French and Spaniards now 
amounted to fifty-fix thoufand men. As it was diffi- 
cult to procure provifions for fuch 4 numerous body 
of men in the mountains of Savoy, where the poor 
peafants have fcarce as much as will fupport them- 
felves; it was refolved; in a council of war, to march 
to Chateau-Dauphine , but, after feveral unfuccefsful 
attempts, they found themfelves under the neceffity 
of going into the fame winter quarters they had oc 
cupied before: fo that nothing of importance was 
done againft his Satdinian majetty during the whole 
of that campaign. — i 

In the Mediterranean, things remained in the fame 
fituation as the preceding year. Admital Matthews 
had taken care to prevent the Spanifli and French 
fleets from joining; but as the French refolved not 
to act any longer in. an underhand manner, it was 
agreed; that the fleet blocked up in Toulon fhould 
be reinforced by fome fhips juft finifhed in that har- 
bour; while another fquadron was to be fitted out at 
Breft, to intercept any reinforcements that might hap- 
pen to be fent from England to the Mediterranean. 
But fome fhips belonging to the Spaniards being 
taken by Matthews, he found out the {cheme laid to 
overpower him; and fent notice of it to the miniftry, 
earneltly begging that they would fend him more 
fhips and men, the fleet being in a very miferable 
fituation. 

Sir Chaloner Ogle fucceeded to the united com- 
mand of the army and navy, in the room of general 
Wentworth and admiral Vernon; who had both been 
recalled home; but the Spanifh admiral, de Torres, 
was {till in the harbour of the Havannah, with a 
large fleet; fo that it could not bé expected that any 
thing of importance would be done. 

Captain Knowles was fent, with a {mall fquadron, 
to attack one of the Spanifh fettlements called Porto 
Cavallo; but the governor, either fufpecting,; or hav- 
ing fome intelligence of the atternpt that was to be 
made, caufed the fortifications to be repaired ; and 
Knowles; not being able to reduce the place, was 
obliged to fail for the ifland of Curacoa, belonging 
tothe Dutch. A fecond attempt was made on the 
fame place; but although twelve hundred men were 
landed, under the command of major Lucas, yet 
{carce had they begun the attack, when they fell into 
confufion, and were obliged. to return to their fhips. 

On the continent of America, things were in no 
better a fituation than in the Weft-Indies : for al- 
though general Oglethorpe undertook a long, fa- 
tiguing march, to prevent the Spaniards from pene- 
trating into any of our provinces, yet he was obliged 
to return to Georgia, without having been able to do 
any thing of importance. 

Having thus defcribed the ftate of affairs abroad, 
we muft now look back to England, where feveral 
things,of importance happened that claim our im- 
mediate attention. In Scotland, a regiment of high- 
landers had been raifed, under pretence that they 
were to act as militia in preferving the peace of the 
country: but being otdered up to London, they 
were teviewed on Finchley-cymmon by general Wade, 
and then told that they mutt embark at Gravefend. 
This they complained: of, as inconfiftent with the 
terms upon which they had been embodied; and 
thererefore a large party mutinied, and fet out, in 
order to return to their own country; but they were 


overtaken by a regiment of dragoons, and brought 
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prifoners to the Tower, where three of them were 
fhot, and the remainder fent to the Welft-Indies ; 
while fuch as had continued obedient embarked for 
Flanders, and behaved, in feveral engagements, with 
great bravery. The princefs Louifa of England be- 
ing married, by proxy, to the prince-royal of Den- 
mark, fet out for that kingdom on the nineteenth of 
October, accompanied by the countefs of Albemarle 
and baron Salenthall, a Danifh nobleman. 


Sto 


continued their journey to Copenhagen, the capital, 
amidft the acclamations of the people. 

His majefty being returned from Hanover, the 
parliament met on the firft of December; and the 


king, in his fpeech, told them, that the fituation of | 
affairs on the continent had obliged him to head the | 
|| at Breft, asa convoy to the tranfports; and the com- 


army in perfon, where he had been joined by a large 


reinforcement from his good friends the Dutch: 


that, in order to reftore peace to Europe, he had 


concluded a treaty with the queen of Hungary and | 


the king of Sardinia, the particulars of which fhould 
be laid before them. He added, that it would appear 
to them, that he had nothing fo much at heart as the 
reftoring the public tranquillity : and concluded by 
telling the commons, that although the expence was 
great, yet it was neceffary ; and therefore he doubted 


not but they would contribute, in the moft chearful | 


manner, to fupport the dignity of the crown, and 
promote the happinefs of the people. 

Great debates arofe in the houfe of lords concern- 
ing the nature of the addrefs that fhould be prefented 
to his majefty: for the earl of Sandwich moved, that 
the Hanoverians fhould no longer be continued in the 
pay of Great-Britain, becaufe they were of no real 
fervice to the nation. 

The motion, however, was over-ruled by a great 
majority, and twenty-five peers protefted againft it. 
It was much the fame in the houfe of commons: for 
although feveral members moved for the difcontinu- 
ation of Hanoverians in the Britifh fervice, yet the 
miniftry carried all before them. That fyftem of 
bribery that had been firft planned by Sir Robert 
Walpole, and brought toa ftate of perfection during 
‘twenty years that he was at the head of public affairs, 
had made the majority of both houfes a ftandine 
council to the crown; and thus the public money 
was {pent in debauching the morals of the people. 

This year John duke of Argyle died, in the fixty- 
fourth year of his age. He was one of the moft 
fteady patriots that ever adorned any nation what- 
ever. No fcheme propofed by the minifter was ever 
embraced or fupported by him, if it appeared to be 
inconfiftent with the rights of the people. He had 
ferved the crown in fome of the highe{t departments 
of the ftate; but neither promifes nor threatenings 
could ever make him {werve from that duty he owed 
to his country. He lived an honeft man, and died 
lamented by every lover of virtue. 

A.D.1744. The firft thing that the parliament 
took into confideration, was the raifing the proper 
fupplies for carrying on the war; and fo great was 
the power of the miniftry, that ten millions were 
granted, a fum that increafed the national debt to an 
enormous height, and burthened the people with taxes 
almoft intolerable to be borne. Many worthy 
members of both houfes oppofed fuch fcandalous 
meafures, by which ruin was threatened to the whole 
nation. But their attention was led off by an event 
that called upon both parties ‘to unite in the fame 
common caufe. 

Charles Stuart, the eldeft fon of the pretender, 
had left Rome ; and travelling through Italy in the 
moft private manner, arrived in France, where he 
had a conference with the French king, who had 
invited him to Paris, in hopes of fending him over 
to Britain; not doubting but the difcontents in that 
kingdom would enable him to procure a powerful 
party, and by thefe means lead the Britifh forces out 
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On the | 
twenty-ninth, fhe arrived at Hanover, and, on the || 
eighteenth of November, was met at Altena by the | 
prince, where they were publicly married, and then | 


| feveral perfons of diftinction were taken into cuftody; 
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of Flanders. Accordingly, a body of troops was 


raifed in France to affitt him, and count Saxe was 
appointed the commander in chief: Ver ht 
Count Saxe had béen fome time in England, and 
had taken notice that there were but few places forti- 
fied in a regular manner; and therefore, upon his 
return, having made a proper reprefentation of thefe 
things, an army of fifteen thoufand men was ordered 
to march to the coait near Calais, Dunkirk, and 
Boulogne, where the young pretender was to fee them 
embarked on board the proper tranfports. It is nes 
ceflary to take notice, that although hoftilities had, 
in fome meafure, been commenced between us and 
the French, yet war had not been declared, and 
therefore our miniftry fent an exprefs to Mr. Thomp- 


fon, then at Paris, to remonftrate to the French mi-_ 


niftry on their conduét ; but he only received evafive 
an{wers, A fleet of men of war had been fitted out 


mand being given to M. Roquefeuille, that admiral 


| failed up the Britith channel, but was difcovered by 


fome Englith cruifers, who took fhelter in the har- 
bour of Plymouth, and fent an exprefs to the board 
of admiralty. Sir John Norris was fent to take upon 


| him the command of the fleet; and being joined b 


fome other fhips of the line, he found himflf fu- 
perior to the enemy. 

The defign of the French was to have landed their 
forces in-Kent, and thereby ftrike fuch a terror into 
the people in London, that they ‘would be obliged 


| to abandon their houfes; but the Englith miniftry 


took every precaution to fruftrate their defigns, Se» 
veral regiments were ordered to march towards the 
coaft oppofite France; proper care was taken of the 
forts, and the governors and commanders of garrifons 
were ordered to repair to their refpective ftations. 
The militia were raifed , the laws in force againit the 
papifts and non-jurors were ordered to be put in exe- 
cution ; and the earl of Stair was again appointed 
commander in chief of the army. 

In the mean time, the French went on with their 
Preparations for the embarkation of their forces ; 
and feven thoufand went on board at Dunkirk, while 
M. Rogquefeuille attempted to get up the channel; 
but ftopping near the Ifle of Wight, he was informed 
that the Englith fquadron had deferted their ftation. 
He fent Mr. De Barreil, his fecond in command, with 
two fhips of the line, to haften the embarkation at 
Dunkirk ; while he fet fail with the reft of the fleet, 
and.came to an anchor at a place called Dungennefs, 
eighteen miles fouth-weft of Dover. 

Sir John Norris, who had received information 
concerning the French fleet, fet fail from the Downs, 
and would have come up. with them, had not the 
wind fhifted about, fo that he was obliged to caft 
anchor within two leagues of the enemy. This in- 
duced the French admiral to call a council of war, 
and the refult of it was, that they were to {ail home 
to their own coaft, becaufe they had not force fuffi- 


cient to oppofe the Englith. Accordingly they ° 


weighed anchor; and a hard gale fpringing up, they 
arrived off Cape Barfleur in a very fhattered condi- 
tion, The tranfports in particular were fo much 
diftreffed for want of neceffary provifions, that many 
of the men were fo extremely fick, that they were 


‘obliged to be landed; and this mighty armament, 


which had made fo much noife, ended in nothing. 
The Englith remained mafters of the feas; and Sir 
John Norris returned with his fquadron to the Downs, 
from whence jhe detached feveral fhips to annoy the 
enemy. The pretender, who, a few weeks before, 
fuppofed that he would be able to make himfelf 
mafter of England by conqueft, was obliged to re- 
turn'to Rome; for the court of France, whofe tool 
he was, looked upon him in a very cold and indif- 
ferent manner. 

The fufpicion of danger, in confequence of a 
foreign invafion, induced ‘the parliament to fet afide 
the habeas corpus act; and, in confequence thereof, 


but 
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but no proof of their guilt appearing; the court of 
King’s-bench admitted them to bail; and they were 
foon after difcharged. On the eighteenth of March, 
fix thoufand Dutch forces arrived at Gravefend; in 
confequence of a forther treaty; and the French 
king finding all his fehemes rendered abortive; de- 
elared war againft Great-Britain on the twentieth day 
of March. On the thirty-firft day of the fame month, 
his Britannic majefty ptblifhed a counter-declaration 
of war, to thé great joy of the nation; for the people 
in general had long beheld; with indignation, the 
infults daily offered to the Britifh flag; while the 
moft folemn treaties had been difregarded, and public 
faith, the bafis of peace, trampled on: 

War was, at the fame time, declared againft the 
queen of Hungary; by the French; fo that nothing 
was to be feen but preparations for taking the field as 
early as poffible. On the third of April, his majefty 
went to the houfe of peers, and, in a moft pathetic 
fpeech, informed them, that, with refpet to the 
event of the war, and the fupport of his faithful and 
loyal fubjects, he depended on the divine providence. 
He told them, that he had not drawn the fword till 
forced to it; and that, as he had but one intereft with 
his people, fo he depended upon them fof fupport. 
Affectionate and loyal addreffes were prefented by 
both houfes to his majefty; and a bill was brought 
in, to make it high-treafon in any Britifh fubject to 
correfpond with the pretender. This bill having 
paffed in the houfe of commons, was carried to the 
upper houfe, where the lord-chancellor Hardwicke 
moved, that an amendment fhould be made, by ex- 
tending the act to the natural lives of the pretender’s 
two fons. Debates arofe upon the merits of the 
amendment ; for it was argued, that however impru- 
dent it might be in Britifh fubjects to correfpond 
with fuch as had the moft diftant claim to the crown, 
yet it was inconfiftent with humanity to make it cri- 
minal, particularly high-treafon, the greateft offence 
that can be committed in the eye of the law. It paffed, 
however, by a fmall majority, though not till eigh- 
teen lords had entered a proteft againft it: and when 
it was fent down to the commons, great oppofition 
was made to the amendment by thofe who had framed 
the bill; but the court party carried it, and foon 
after it received the royal affent. The parliament 
was prorogued on the fifteenth of May, when his 
majefty told them, that the vaft preparations then 
making by the French was a proof of their ambitious 
views, and therefore the fafety of the nation depended 
on oppofing them in the moft vigorous manner: and 
he thanked the commons for their generofity in fur- 
nifhing the fupplies. 

The fleet under the command of admiral Matthews 
had been ftrongly reinforced ; for he had no lefs than 
forty veflels, twenty-eight of which were of the line. 
On board were fifteen thoufand feamen, with eight 
hundred men drawn from the garrifons in Minorca. 
The French and Spanifh fleets had been, for a con- 
fiderable time, blocked up in the harbour of Toulon; 
but the queen of Spain, who could fet no bounds to 
her ambition, ftirred up the French to give abfolute 
orders for their admirals to engage. Accordingly an 
exprefs was difpatched to Toulon; and on the ninth 
of February this year, the combined fleet came out 
of the harbour; and admiral Matthews, who had 
watched all their motions, made the neceffary prepa- 
rations to attack them. Leftock commanded the left 
wing, or rear; Rowley the right, or van; and 
Matthews the center. But the wind dying away, 
they were obliged to come to an anchor. Next day, 
towards the evening, both fleets came very near to 
each other; but neither the French or Spanifh admi- 
rals feemed willing to engage, becaufe of the fuperior 
force of the Englifh. However, the admiral refolved 
to lofe no time, and therefore gave orders for a ge- 
neral attack ; but Leftock kept back his fhips, and 
fuffered four of the Spanifh'ones to pafs him. The 
captains Hawke, Cornwall, Ofborne, and Forbes, 
behaved with the moft unparalleled bravery; but 
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fome of the other captains aed in fuch a manner, a$ 
to bea difhonour to their country. Captain Cornwall 
commanded the Marlborough; and; after reducing 
the Real; the Spanifh admiral’s fhip; to a perfect 
wreck; had both his legs fhot off} and at laft was 
killed by one of the enemy’s chain-fhor; The com: 
mand having devolved upon the firft lieutenant, the 
fhip continued to fight till near fvé i the evening; 
when fhe was towed out of the fleet; as unfit for 
action. The Royal Philip, anothér Spanifh thip; 
was fo much difabled, that admiral Matthews ordered 
One of the fire-fhips to burn her, ‘Thefe fire-fhips 
are filled with gun-powder, arid other combutftibles; 
with grappling-irons on the fronts and fides; which 
fix them to the enemy’s hips; and then the failors 
getting into boats, fet fite to them; when all blow up 
together. It is the conftant practice to fend one of 
the large fhips to protect the fire-fhip from being 
blown up by the enemy; and Matthews took that 
precaution, but the captain did not obey his orders; 
In the mean time, the brave captain Mackay; who 
commanded the fire-fhip, though unfupported by any 
veffel whatever, continued to advance; and Leftock 
having fuffered the Spaniards to advarice, Mackay 
faw his deftruétion inevitable, and therefore refolyed 
to lofe his life in the deftru@tion of the Royal Philip. 
In confequence of that defperate refolution, he got 
up along-fide of the Spanifh admiral’s fhip; and 
lighting a match, fet fire to the combultibles, and 
was blown up, without doing any other damage to 
the enemy than covering their decks with the wreck. 
The Namur, in which admiral Matthews was, fuf- 
fered much in this engagement; and had fhe not been 
affifted by the brave captain Hawke, in the Berwick, 
fhe muft have been deftroyed. Hawke took one of 
the Spanifh fhips of the line; but the was the next 
day retaken by the French, who finding that fhe was 
not fit for fervice, burnt her. Towards the evening, 
the French admiral, M. de Court, attacked that part 
of the fleet under the command of Rowley s and 
although Leftock was witnefs to this, yet he did not 
fo much as offer him the leaft affiftance. Night 
coming on, the firing ceafed; but next morning, 
Matthews feeing the enemy to the leeward, continued 
in purfuit of them till dark. In the morning, the 
enemy’s fhips were difcovered from the top-maft- 
head, and Leftock was fent in purfuit of them; but 
before he could come up with them, Matthews gave 
the fignal for him to defift, and fteered for the ifland 
of Minorca, The Spanifh fleet, under the command 
of Don Navarro, got into the harbour of Cartha- 
gena, and that of the French into Alicant. 

As foon as Matthews arrived in Minorca, he de- 
prived Leftock of his command, and fent him a 
prifoner to England. The public were much divided 
in t'.cir opinions concerning the condué of the two 
commanders ; but certain it is, they were men that, 
from motives of private refentment, facrificed the 
public intereft; fo that, notwithftanding the vatt ex. 
pence the nation had been at in fitting out the fleet, 
and after many brave men had been killed, no ad- 
vantages were reaped from an engagement which, 
if rightly conducted, would have been the deftruétion 
of the Spanifh and French navies. Matthews hav- 
ing refigned his command of the fleet to admiral 
Rowley ; and coming to England, was put under an 
arreft by order of the government. A committee of 
the houfe of commons was appointed to enquire into 
his conduét, and that of admiral Leftock ; but they 
not being properly acquainted with the import of 
fea-terms, nor the form of naval engagements, pre- 
fented an addrefs to his majefty, praying thac.he 
would iffue his warrant to a court-martial to try the 
delinquents. As is cuftomary in fuch cafes, many 
of the evidences were abroad; fo that the court- 
martial did not deliver their judgment till the latter 
end of the year 1736, wken Leftock was, to the 
furprize of every one, acquitted, and Matthews 
declared incapable of ever ferving his majefty, and 
all his commiffions were taken from him, People in 
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general blaimed the court martial, nor is it fully 
Known to this day, which of the commanders were 
moft deferving of cenfure. Both were men of cou- 
tage and abilities, but fome private refentment ope- 
rated fo ftrongly upon their minds, that no good 
could be expected from any thing undertaken by 
them in concert, 

Thé mediterranean being thus im a manner left 
open; the Spaniards had an opportunity of fending 
forces and provifions to Italy, while Don Philip was 
fupplied in the fame manner by the French. The 
Sardinian army, which had hitherto only guarded the 
pafles of the Alps, had fent a ftrong detachment to 
Nice, and that place being confidered as of the ut- 
moft importance, Don Philip and the French general 
refolved to attack it. This was one of the boldeft 
refolutions that could have been formed, becaufe in 
that mountainous country a fingle battalion can ftop 
a whole army ; and what was ftill more, the king of 
Sardinia had formed a {trong camp near Villa Franca, 
which feemed almoft impregnable. 

About the latterend of March Don Philip and 
the prince of Conti, having collected their forces 
together, croffed the Var, a river that runs from the 
Alps, and having taken the city of Nice, they ad- 
vanced to attack the camp of the king of Sardinia 
in the midft of rocks and mountains almoft inaccef- 
fible. A detachment from the forces on board the 
Englifh fleet were fent to affift the king of Sardinia; 
but the French and Spaniards, animated by the ex- 
ample of the two young princes who commanded 
them, made themfelves matters of the firft lines that 
ferved as an advanced guard to the batteries of Villa 
Franca. Every thing gave way tothe ardour of the 
French and Spanifh troops, and although they loft 
above fix thoufand men, yet they proceeded from one 
rock to another, and made prifoner the marquis de 
Suze, natural brother to the king of Sardinia, and 
above three thoufand men under his command. 
Another moft furious attack was made on Montal- 
ban, a ftrong fort belonging to the king of Sardinia, 
and taken after an obftinate refiftance ; while the re- 
mainder of the Piedmontefe army embarked on board 
the Englith fleet, and were landed at a town called 
Oneglia, feven miles fouth-weft of Genoa. 

A pailage being thus opened into Italy, the Spani- 
ards advanced to Oneglia, from whence the Piedmon- 
tefe troops, under the command of general Sinzan, 
retreated and encamped at a place called Gareffio, 
fituated among rocks almoft inacceffible, But not- 
withftanding all the advantages obtained by the 
French and Spaniards, yet they were in great want 
of provifions in a country not capable of cultivation ; 
and the artillery was obliged to be drawn by the 
foldiers. This induced the prince of Conti to pro- 
pofe to Don Philip, that, in order to preferve the 
army, they muft endeavour to return to the borders 
of France ; and accordingly, on the ninth of June, all 
the detached parties being called in, they croffed the 
Var, and foon after reached the Upper Dauphine, 
where they feparated in order to prepare for entering 
Italy by Demont, and fome other paffes that were 
then guarded by his Sardinian majefty, who had 
taken every proper precaution, and although not an 
active general, yet difplayed a large fhare of military 
{kill in oppofing the enemy. 

On theeighteenth of July, early in the morning, 
the French and Spanifh armies, having ftruck. their 
tents, began to put in practice their intended fcheme 
of forcing a paffage into Italy, ina more advantage- 
ous manner than what had been attempted before, 
‘The undertaking was one of the moft hazardous that 
could have been imagined, the Sardinian troops had 
every advantage on their fide; but the French and 
Spaniards furmounted all. difficulties, and took the 
pals of Monte Cavallo, although defended by a 
detachment of twelve hundred men. The French 
grenadiers leaped into the intrenchments, and by the 
favour of a fog, which prevented the enemy from 
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avail himfelf of the diftreffed condition of the 
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| difcovering them, took one»redoubt after another) 


though not without the lofs of near four. thoufand 
men. ‘The king of Sardinia, driven from his ftrong 
holds, refolved to colleét all his forces together, and 
provide for the fafety of his capital city of Turin, 
‘The French and Spanifh armies, flufhed with fuccefs, 
continued their march through defiles almoft inac- 


| ceffible, and the whole plain country of Piedmont 


being now laid open to them, they exaéted heavy con- 
tributions from the people, and enforced the payment 
of them under the fevereft penalties. 

Don Philip and the prince of Conti refolved to 
attack Coni, a {trong fort about ten leagues fouth 
of Turin, and garrifoned by twelve hundred men, 
under the command of baron’ Leutrum, who ‘had 
taken every neceflary meafure to put it in a proper 
{tate of defence, fo as to preferve it to the laft extre- 
mity. ‘Phe king of: Sardinia having been joined by 
the forces under general Pallavicini, found himéelf at 
the head of thirty-fix thoufand men, and ‘confcious 
that if Coni fell into. the hands of the enemy, they 
would foon be mafters of Turin, his capital city, re- 
folved to put the whole upon the hazard of a battle, 
a ftep much more confiftent with found policy, than 
to remain inactive. Accordingly, he marched to 
attack them in the intrenchments they hadthrown up 
before the walls of Coni, but found it impracticable 
to bring them to a general engagement. The feafon 
of the year, however, feconded his operations ; for 
the French and Spanith armies had fuffered fo much; 
that they were obliged to raife the fiegey and march 
back to Dauphine, leaving their fick and wounded 
behind them to the mercy of the Piedmontefe, and 
the whole country in poffeffion of his Sardinian 
majetty. 

In the more interior parts of Ttaly, the prince 
Lobkowitz carried on the war againft the Spanifh 
forces; and the king of Naples, having pulled off 
the mafk, declared that he would affitt his father the 
king of Spain ; becaufe, as he alledged, he had been 
treated ina very illegal manner by the’ courts of 
London and Vienna. He infinuated farther, that 
the queen of Hungary had attempted to raife' an in- 
furrection in his dominions, and that prince Lobko- 
witz was to afift in driving him out of his hereditary 
dominions, ‘The army under count Gages had march- 
ed towards the Neapolitan territories, while the Auf 
trians marched towards Rome; and it was refolved 
by the king of Naples, that both fhould come to a 
general engagement; and accordingly they came in 
fight of each other in the neighbourhood of Velle- 
tri, about twenty-feven miles eaft of Rome, where 
they threw up entrenchments. For fome time they 
remained inactive; but prince Lobkowitz, having 
received intelligence that one wing of the Spanifh 
army was quite uncovered, refolved to furprize it and 
feize on their head quarters in the town of Velletri, 
where their ammunition was kept. 

This project was executed in fuch a manner as 
muft for ever refle&t honour upon the’ princes for 
about midnight count Brown, having been fent at 
the head of fix: thoufand Auftrians, forced the ad- 
vanced guards, and, entering the town, put all thofe 
whofe oppofed him to the fword, while fuch as fub- 


mitted were made. prifoners of war. The king of © 


Naples and the duke of Modena, narrowly efcaped 
being taken ; but count Brown being afraid that his 
retreat would be cut off, marched out of the town, 
fo that no beneficial confequences flowed: fram an 
enterprize fo hazardous in itsown nature, and fo well 
conducted. As .moft of the Auttrian foldiers had 
been taken from cold countries, fo the climate of 
Italy did not agree with their conftitution, The heat 


at autumn deftroyed them. in great numbers, and ~ 


prince Lobkowitz, who imagined himfelf on the eve 
of. victory, found his army daily decreafing. Count 
de Gages, who from the whole of his’ condué, feems 
to have been a very experienced general, refolved to 


trian 
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they had marched from Velletri, he refolved to harafs 
them as much as poffible. Accordingly he ftruck his 
tents; and coming up with the Auftrians under the 
walls of Romie, where part of theri had croffed thé 
Tiber, and broke down the bridges; a fmart engageé- 
ment enfiied, in which the Auftrians were the greateft 
fufferers ; at the fame time, great numbets of their 
foldiers defertéd, fo that the prince’s army was re- 
duced to a handful of men; but notwithftanding; 
he made good his retreat, amid{t a thottfand diff. 
culties. At Gabbio, in the territory of Bologna; he 
received information that the French and Spanifh 
troops had been driven out of Italy, which gave 
freth fpirits to the forces under his command ; and 
he put them into winter-quarters in the neighbour- 
hood of Imola, about one hundred and eighty miles 
north-weft of Rome; while the count de Gages, un- 
able to purfue him any farther, retired to Viterbo, 
on the eaft of Rome, and the winter was fpent in 
making preparations for another campaign. Such 
was the ftate of affairs, with refpect to military ope- 
rations, in Italy, during this year; and therefore we 


muft now turn our thoughts to another part of | 


Europe. 

In Germany, the emperor faw himfelf ftripped of 
every thing, and reduced to the neceffity of living 
on a penfion from France ; but even that diftrefs 
became of fervice to him. Other princes beheld 
with indignation the inflexible fpirit of the houfe of 
Auftria, that would not hearken to any terms; and 
therefore the kings of Sweden and Pruffia, with the 
elector Palatine, entered into a confederacy with 
France, in order to fupport the emperor, and trouble 
the queen of Hungary. A declaration of their in- 
tentions was publifhed, with this view, that the 
people of England, feeing fuch a confederacy formed 
again{t the queen of Hungary, might be induced to 
withdraw from her any farther affiftance. The king 
of Pruffia fent an order to his ambaffador at London 
to remonftrate to our court on the impropriety of 
diftreffing the head of the empire, and granting too 
much power to the houfe of Auftria. This memorial 
was publifhed in all our news-papers, and it con- 
viriced our miniftry that the king of Pruffia was well 
acquainted with the ftate of parties in England. 

The king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, refolved 
to avail himfelf of the convention that had been 
formed again{t the houfe of Auftria; and therefore 
he entered into an agreement with the queen of Hun- 
gary, to furnifh her with thirty thoufand men. In 
return, the queen was to give him a part of Silefia, 
to which he laid claim by an ancient title ; for all the 
German princes have claims; or at leaft pretend to 
have, to each other’s territories. “But money was an- 
other motive with the king of Poland : he expected 
a fubfidy from Britain; for moft of the German 
princes are fo poor, and live in fuch an extravagant 
manner, that they let out their troops to fuch as bid 
moft for them. 

The French king, determined to profecute the war 
to the utmoft, affembled an army of one hundred and 
twenty thoufand men in the Netherlands, under the 
command of marfhal de Noailles and count Saxe. 
Lewis XV. having heard that his army was affem- 
bled, fet out from Paris, in order to be Jspilss dur- 
ing the campaign ; for, from a variety of concurring 
circumftances, he doubted not of being fuccefsful. 

On the fourth of May, the French king reviewed 
his army at Lifle; and made feveral regulations re- 
lating to mihtary difcipline, which, for fome time, 
had been too much neglected. The confederate army, 
compofed of Britifh, Dutch, Hanoverians, Heffians, 
and Auftrians, amounting to about feventy-fix thou- 
| fand, encamped in the neighbourhood of Bruffels, 
under the command of three different generals. 
Marfhal Wade commanded the Englifh and Hano- 
verians; the duke of Aremberg had the command 
of the Hungarians; and the Dutch under count 
Maurice of Naffau, 
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. Auftrian army ; and therefore, as don as he heard that | 


) foldiers and officers made prifoners of war: 


Thefe three generals were | 
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greatly efteemed by their refpective fovereigns. Wade 
had been brought up under the great diike of Marls 
borough; Arembefg Had ferved it many campatens 
with prince Eugene; ahd count Maurice was de- 
fcended from thofe heroes who had eftablithed thé 
liberty of the united provinces: The only thing that 
tended towards tetarding the progrefs of the allies; 
was the condua@ of the Dutch: for although they 
had taken the field; yet they were very tinwilling to 
engage; and therefore fent court dé Waflenaer to 
Lewis, t6 expoftulaté with him 6n thé terrors they 
were under; becaufe of his army being fo near the 
frontiers of their provinces, Bit the Frénch king: 
told the Dutch miniftét, that he had lorie borné with 
the infults of his eriemies; but as hié indulgence had 
only emboldened them in their defigns againft him; 
he was determined not to Heatken to any terms, but 
to profecute the war with the titmoft vigour. 

The city of Courtray ftirrendered at the apprdach 
of the French ; and Menin, one of the Dutch frontier 
towns, in which was a garrifon of fifteen hundred 
men, was taken, after a fiege of four days, and both 
Thirty 
thoufand French, under the commaid of cotint Cler= 
mont, attacked Ypres; it whith was a gatrifon of 
two thoufand five hundred men; commanded by the 
prince of Heffe Philipfthal. The fiege of thié city 
began on the firft of June, and continued till the 
fourteenth; when moft of the outworks being taken, 
the governor was fotced to capitulate. This im- 
portant event opened a way for the Fiench to pene- 
trate into the center of the Auftrian Netherlands; 
where the garrifons furrendered almoft as foon as 
attacked, 

The allies could not ftop the ptogrefs of the 
French and their generals beheld their towns taken; 
One after another, without being able to give them 
any affiftance. The French king made his public 
entry into Dunkirk in the moft pompous manner; 
imagining that every thing would give way to his 
arms; but news was brought him, that prince 
Charles of Lorrain had croffed the Rhine in fight of 
the French army, at the head of feventy thoufand 
men; and had entered Alface, after taking poffeffion 
of the important pafs of Lauterburg. 

The condué of prince Charles in troffing thé 
Rhine did him great honour, afid aftonithed alt 
Europe, for it was looked upon as next to impof- 
fible; but the aétivity of the prince, and the perfe- 
verance of his troops, furmounted every difficulty. 
Marfhal Coigni, who commanded the French army 
on the Rhine, faw with aftonifhment the Auttrians 
in poffeffion of Alface, and the whole province of 
Lorrain laid open to prince Charles. He faw na 
other means left but that of cutting his way through 
the enemy, which he attempted, and a bloody battle 
enfued; but the French were defeated, and obliged 


| to return to their former ftation ; while flying parties 


infefted the neighbourhood of Lorrain; and king 
Staniflaus, with his whole court, was obliged td 
retire from his capital city of Nancy. When news 
of this was brought to the French king, he did nat 
hefitate one moment concerning the proper fteps to 
be taken; but leaving an army of forty thoufand 
men, under the command of marfhal Saxe, to pros 
tect his new conquefts in Flanders, he fet out to join 
his army on the Rhine, accompanied by the marfhal 
de Noailles, at the head of above fifty thoufand men. 
Upon his arrival at Metz, in Lorrain, he received 
information that an event of the utmoft importance 
had taken place, and drawn the attention of prince 
Charles to another part. The king of Pruffia rnarched 
through Saxony into Bohemia, at the head of eighty- 
four thoufand men, and a large train of ‘artillery. 
On the frontiers of Bohemia, he was joined by twenty 
thoufand men from Silefia; and on the twenty-fifth 
of Augutt, he eftablifhed ‘his head-quarters at Pe- 
terfwald, where he publithed a manifefto, in order to 
juttify his condu& in having taken up arms againft 
the houfe of Auftria: ; 

aR Having 
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Laving caufed feveral copies of this memorial to ; 
be difperfed, he continued his march to Prague; which 
he invefted : and having taken: one fortification after: 
another, the corhnmander, general Ogilvy; furren- 
dered, and fifteen thotland men were made prifoners 
of war. Having placed a garrifon of fix thoufand 
men if Prague, he left that.city, and reduced feveral 
other places'in Bohemia. . But conquefts are more 
eafily obtained than preferved. ! 
News of the ftate of affairs in Bohemia having 
been tranimitted to Vienna, orders were fent to 
prince Charles to repafs the Rhine, which he did.a 
fecond time in fight of the French,army, although 
they were much fuperior to him in number. The 
king of France had been feized. with a violent fever 
at Metz, and his life was, for fome time, defpaired of ; 
but by proper care, and @ good conftitution, he re- 
covered, to the great joy of his fubjects, whofe fears 
were confiftent with that refpect always fhewn. by the 
French to their fovereigns. f 
The king of Pruffia no fooner heard that prince 
Charles had croffed the Rhine, than he complained 
bitterly of the French generals for not oppofing him, 
but he only received evafive anfwers. In the mean: 
time, prince Charles having been reinforced by 
twenty thoufand Saxons, and a confiderable number 
of Aultrians under the command of general Bathiani, 
tefolved to attack the Pruflian monarch, well knowing 
that he was too far. diftant from his own. territories. to 
procure new reinforcements., Indeed, the king was 
fenfible that it was not in. his power to ftand,his 
ground in Bohemia; and therefore, having abandoned 
all the pafies leading to Prague, he entered that city, 


to which he was clofely purfued by the Auttrians. } 


On the nineteenth of November; he marched from 
Prague, leaving behind him his. whole train of artil- 
lery; and fo much did the Auftrians harafs his 
fatigued troops, and fuch was the feverity of the 


feafon, that many died: and when he arrived in | 


Silefia; the greateft part of the army were naked. 


Having diftributed them into winter quarters, he || 
returned to Berlin, mortified. with his difappointment, 


and filled with indignation againit. the French ftate. 
The affairs of Germany now began to affume a 


new form. Count Seckendorff had driven the Auftri- | 


ans out of Bavaria; and, on the twenty-fecond day 
of October, the emperor entered his. capital city of 
Munich... The French marhhals, Belleifle,, Noailles, 
and Coigni, were at the head of eighty thoufand men ; 
and on the firft of September, they invefted the city 


importance, as it opened a paffage into the circle of 
Suabia. The French king, being perfectly reftored 
to health, took into his ferviee the famous, count 
Lowendahl,..and fet out for his army at Friburg, 
where he arrived on the eleventh of Odtober, amidtt 
the acclamations of the {oldiers, who rejoiced to fee 
their fovereizm once more reftored to them... The 
trenches were immediately, opened, and the garrifon 
made a vigorous defence;, but. the fuperior power 
and knowledge of the French overcame every,.ob- 
ftacle; and the place was furrendered.on the twenty- 
eight day of November, all the foldiers having been 
made prifoners of, war. ; | 
This was. a moft valuable acquifition to.the French, 
though it was dearly purchafed, for they, hoft up- 
wards of eighteen thoufand men. [n the arfenal, they 
found three hundred pieces, of cannon, feventytwo 
field-pieces, and two, hundred mortars, with a, fuit- 
able proportion of all other forts of artillery. and 
ammunition. 6 | ' 
Thus ended the campaign in Germany ;-and the 
French troops were put into quarters of cantonment 
along the banks of the Rhine, while their, king. re- 
turned. to Paris, where he was received. with fuch 
demonftrations. of joy as had more the appearance 
of adoration paid to a divine being, than the homage | 
due to an earthly fovereign. 
- In, Flanders, the allies finding that the greateft 
part of the French army had been obliged to march 
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to the Higher Germany,,.refolved:to take the.advans 
tage of their ablence / and accordingly, having croffed, 
the Scheld, a fiver that runs through great part of, 


the Netherlands, attempted to force marfhal Saxe to. 


come, to an engagement; but’ that general, ever: 
cautious where he Jaw the leaft appearance of danger, 
kept himfelf behind his trenches, waiting for a more. 
favourable opportunity. 

The allied army finding they could not bring mar-: 


fhal Saxe to an engagement, filed. off towards Lifle, 


the capital of French Flanders, which they mighe 
have taken, but they neglected. fo, valuable an oppor- 
tunity, for which the condu& of the. generals was; 
feverely cenfured in England.. The truth. is, the 
generals, were. divided in, their opinions: Wade was 
too indolent to conduét.any- enterprize that required 
courage: the duke de Aremberg was afraid of giving 
umbrage, to the French king, becaufe; great.part of , 
his eftate lay in France; and the Dutch, generals. 
were as inactive as if they had not had’any connection 
in the war. ' nt reiy 

The naval power of England in'the Mediterranean 
had not performed any thing, during this year, of 
real fervice to the nation; and therefore it is neceflary: 
that we fhould turn our thoughts to commodore 
Anfon, whom we have already mentioned. as_ being 
fent on an, expedition into. the South-feas. . In the 
month of January 1741, the, commodore arrived in 
the bay of St. Indian, on. the coaft,of Patagonia 
where he called a council of..war, in order.to'confule 


| on the moft proper -methods.to be uled in diftrefiing 


the enemy in that quarter of the world. 

From St, Indian hefailed.to,the ftreights of La 
Maire, where he loft fight of the Severn: and the 
Pearl, two of his fhips 5 nor did heever feethem agaim 
during the remainder of, his voyage; for they were 
fo much fhattered, that they. were/obliged to return, 
to the Brazilsto refit, and-from thence-they, failed for. 
Europe, This induced. the commodore, to: fail-to the 
ifland of Juan Fernandez, where duch of the men as 
had been. long affli€ted with the fcurvy,; recovered im 
a moft furprifing manner, that {mall place being 


| efteemed one of the. moft healthy. in. the, univerfe. 


The Wager, a fhip of, twenty, guns,’ belonging to 
Anfon’s, iquadron, having been driven on.the ifland 
of Socoro, the crew mutinied, and confined,the cap+ 
tains after which: they converted the long-boat into 


/a. fchooner, in, which they fet; fail forthe Brazilsy 


where they. arrivedin the month.of Janyary 17422 


if The captain, with, fuch, ef;.the menas had continued - 
of Friburg, a place of great ftrength, and {till greater |} 


firm ur his interelt, badgthe, good forttne:to, get on 
board a veffel that ,carried.them, to Chili; and from 
thence to, St. Jago,-the, capital of, Chili, athereichey, 


| remained till there was,acartel for thevexchange of 


prifoners, .when, they wete-fent,home!to Englands. od 
Commodore Anfon was ,now, redugedy to..a mom 


fhocking condition, in acpart ‘of the world,where he 
| could not procure, any affiftance ,,and his.fmall fleeg 


confifted of no more than; three fhips; »namely, the 
Centurion, the Gloucefter, and the Annagdwhigh batt 


| was loaded, with provifions.,..But-that, fortitude and 
) prefence, of ‘mind: that. feemed te. be the-particular 
| characteriftic of Mr,, Anfon, never-forfogk-him, even 


in. the midft of the preateft dangers, “He} refolved 
to,attack the. city. of; Paita, ‘where. the Spaniards had 
a large,fum,of money, which. they. intended. to fend 


to, Kurope,; and. accordingly he ordered, his heutes 


nant;-Mr, Brett, to.land in the night, with only, ffty> 


, eight:men:;- all which was accomplished, without their 


being perceived. by, the;enemy... Sugh was. the, con} 
fternation among the inhabitants,, who; imagined that 
a great army was, landedjamong them, «that, withthe 
governor, they abandoned. the placeyin the utmost 
confufion ;, while the Englith failors feized on all the 
treafure, which.they., conveyed, to: their-fhips ;, and 
then the. commodore fent fome more. of, his. hands,on 
fhore,; who fet fire*to the town, and-reduced it to an 
heapefosthes bed “wedmsA lo saul ost i9 

Fhis.-was, a’ moft fatal: ftroke: to, the Spaniards, 


| whofe lofs amounted to-above fifteen hundred thous 


fand 
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fand dollars: and the commodore ‘having weighed 
anchor, fet fail for the coalts of Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. His defign was to intercept the Manilla 
galleon, which he knew was then at fea; and deftined 


for the harbour of Acapulco; but it was the nine- | 


teenth of February before Mr. Anfon could get into 
the bay of Mexico, When he arrived there, he had 
the mortification to learn; that the Manilla fhip had 
got into the harbour of Acapulco on the ninth day 
of January, and that fhe was. to have failed: foon 
after ; but no fooner had the Spanifh governor learned 


that an Englith fquadron was in thote féasy than he - 


gave orders to countermand the failing of the hip ; 
fo that the commodore faw no other method left’ to 
fave his fhips, than to crofs the vaft Pacific ocean, 
for the river of Canton in'China. .The Centurion 
and Gloucefter were all the fhips he had now left ; 
for although he had taken feveral prizes, yet not 
having hands to navigate them in a proper manner, 
they were obliged to be funk; while the Gloucefter, 
foon after, having fprung a leak, was obliged to 
be fet on fire; fo that there remained none but the 
Centurion...) 4; be 

The. hardfhips which the crew of the Centurion 
fuffered are almoft beyond conception ; for fo many 
of the men were afflicted with the fcurvy, that there 
was fcarce a {ufficient number left to do the neceffary 
duty. . At laft they made for the ifland of ‘Tinian, 
in the vaft Pacific ocean, where moft: of the crew 
recovered, but the whole number amounted to no 
miore than feventy-one. Having taken in all forts of 
neceflary provifions, he once more put to fea, and 
arrived. in the river of Canton in China on the twelfth 
day of November, after having fuffered every thing 
that human nature could fuftain. The governor of 
Canton fent an order to him, demanding the cufto- 
mary fees paid by all fhips coming into that river : 
but he maintained the honour of the Britifh.flag, and 
infifted that he would never comply. with any fuch 
terms... The governor was amazed when he heard in 


which was, that affiftance was granted him to refit 
his fhip, and take in proper provifions. 


On the fifteenth of April 1743, he: left China, | 
with a fixed refolution of failing im queft of one or 


more of the Manilla fhips; and towards the. latter 


end of May, arrived off Cape Efpiritu Santo, in the |) 


ifland of Samal Mare, where the Manilla fhips always 
pafs in their voyage to.Rurope. There he lay by for 
fome time; but.on the twentieth of June, one of 


frefh fpirits to the crew of the Centurion. The 
Spanifh ‘captain. refolyed not to give up his’ prize, 
and accordingly a warmengagement enfued 5: but the 
fuperior {kill and undaunted courage of the Englifh 
overcame every oppofition : and although fixty-feven 
of the Spaniards were killed, yet commodore Anfon 
loft only two men. 


With this rich prize the commodore: returned to 


Canton, where he refitted his fhip ; and being willing |; 
to tafte the {weets of his native country, from which }} 
he had been fo long fecluded, he fet fail for Europe, | 
them, thatnothine<could fo much contribute towards’ 
promoting the ipublic’ tranquillity,’ as° unanimity* 
England, and arrived in fafety at Spithead on the |] 


and on the eleyenth of March 1744, arrived fafe at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From thence:he failed: for 


ninth of June, where the treafure was landed,: and 
conduéted to London by. thofe brave feamen:who had 
taken it. ; oaiby 
The Britifh fleet in the Mediterranean ‘being im 
great: diftrefs for want of neceffary ftores, feveral 
veflels were fent, containing what was -neceflary, 


under the command of Sir Charles Hardy, who had |} 7 fous 
undel ; || teret,, now bécome'éatl Granville; ih confequence! of 


with him. eleven fhips of the line. The:weather 


obliging him. to put into Lifbon, ai fleet of French |} 
men of war from Breft cruifed near the mouth of | 


the Taous, in order to-intercept him. News of this 
SS" Saye 5 ‘ h 

having been tran{mitted to England, Sir John Balchen, 
with the admirals Stevens and, Martin, were’ fent.to 


— 
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relieve Sir Charles; and, if pofiible, defttoy the French 
fleet. A Dutch fleet of twenty mei of war, under 
the. command of admiral Bacchefeft; joited our {qua: 
dron at Spithead; and having fet fail én'the feventh 
of Auguft, they caft anchor neat the mouth of.thé 
Tagus:on the ninth of Seprember. ' The French 
admirak retired as foon as he heafd’of their approach; 
upon which the fea was left open to Sir'Charles; who ” 
proceeded on his voyage without interruption. 

So farthe Britifh fleet was profperous; but; upon 
their return home, in! the’night of the thitd of Octo: 
ber, they were overtaken by a moft dréadful ftorm ; 
andthe Victory, catryine one htindted afid ten ‘ottns? 
and efeémed the belt firitrate fhip im Europe; ws 
dafhed to pieces on a rock néar the iflarid’of Aldethet? 


| Sir John Balchen, with all his officets; and every ond 


of the crew; amounting to near twelve hundred meh} 
befides above fifty young gentlemen of thé beft fami- 
lies in the nation; who had gote voltinteets; perifhédy 
without-any perfon’s being able té give them the leaf 
affiftance. Some other events took place duting this 
year which muft not be omitted: “A {niall fquadror 
was fent to the Eaft-Indies, to protect our fettlernents 
in that part of the world ; and many of the Frénch 
fhips were taken ; fo'that money flowed in abundance 
among, the failors. jr . 

Another fquadron; under the command of com! 


| modore Warren, was ftationed to protect the leéward 


lands; and, in confequence therédf, the’ Frerich 
fhips, deftined with provifions for the ifland of Mars! 
tinico, were taken, and thé’ inhabitants reduced’ té! 
the utmoft diftrefs. “A moft dreadful hurricane hap- 
pened on the twentieth day of Of&ober, in the ifland 
of Jamaica, by which fix thips of war, befides neat 
a hundred of the merchantmen, were totally deftroyed: 
In general, the Britifh’ cruizers’ were éxtremely for= 


} tunate; and although fome of thei were taken; ‘yet; 


at the conclufion of the year, the balance in our favour 


| againft Spain was oné million nine hundred thoufand’ 
| pounds; and» againft France; 
what a cool and deliberate manner the commodore | 
delivered his anfwer; and fending for him on fhore, | 
they hada long conference together, thé refule of |} 


feven hundred ‘and’ 
ieventy thoufand pounds. ey ee ; 

This year: died Sarah, thé celebrated dutclief& ‘of 
Marlborough ; a ‘woman who, from a very obfcure’ 


} Original, ratfed herfelf, by intriguing with the politi- 


cal parties, to the higheft ftation that a fubjéct could 
arrive at. She pofleffed great abilities, with an un-’ 
bounded ambition; butdo artful in the ufe of money,’ 
that fhe left behind’ her a moft princely eftate. 

The marfhal de Belleifle and his brother havingy 


on the fecond: of December, in ‘their journey tothe 
‘Imperial court, ftopped at! a village! called Elbing!’ 
‘rode; belongino: to Hanover, of which they were! 
thofe rich veflels made her appearance, which added | 


ighorant, a party of the allied atmy took theny both’ 


_ prifoners, and conveyed'them to'Stadt; from whence 
_ they were fent:over ‘to Eneland:’ They were treated! 
with that refpectdue to their'tank’; ‘and being ‘on’ 
‘their: parole of hottour, were’ fulféred* to‘ refide’ at 
| Windior, and enjoy all forts of public diverftons?' 


* On the twenty-eichth of November; the parliament 


| mets. and: the kingy: in’ his fpeech, “Giformhed? them}! 


that alchough nothing of importanéey in’ favour of 
the allies, had happened} yet he- wa’ determined) ‘int 
confequence of? the ‘affiftance’ oP his parliament, to! 
profecute the warwithethe utnoft'vigout He old’ 


among the members? and'concluded*by recommend- 
ing to thenr the obligations they “were under to rare’ 


| the proper fupplies. Both lords'and ‘comimons voted) 
|| thavloyal addreffés fhould ‘be’prefénted'to his mayefty; 
| and! im general, the public bufinels' went on without’ 
| interruption i ; 


A  confiderable ‘change took place'ih the miniftty' y 
for the: patriots were fo clamorous doainf? lord Car- 


hiso mother’s deathy that’ he) refehéd! all his’ places ; 


and the duke of Bedford wasiip pointed ‘firtt lord-of 


the treafury; theifeals were eivén' t6 the earl of Har 


rington,‘as-fecretary: of {tate ;)the privy-feal to lord 


Gewer: the earl of Chefterfield wasfent over'to the 
Hague, 
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Hague, to prevail with the ftates-general to at more 
heartily in fupport of the common caufe ; and, upon 
his return, he was appointed lord-lieutenant of Ire: 


land. The duke of Dorfer was made prefident of 


the council, the duke of Devonthire fteward of the 
houfhold, Mr, Doddington treafurer of the navy, 
Sir John Phillips was made firft lord of trade, and 
Mr. Lyctleton was brought into the treafury. 

A.D.1745, Thefe noblemen and gentlemen were 
ftrongly attached to the interefts of the queen of 
Hungary, and therefore it was refolved to profecute 
the war with the utmoft Vigour; but ftill there was 
a general wanting to condué the army, Some of 
the oldeft in command refufed to take the office upon 
them, for this reafon, that the miniftry would not 
fail to wreak their vengeance upon them in confe- 
quence of the leaft mifcarriage: fo that the duke of 
Cumberland, youngeft fon of his majefty, was ap- 

ointed commander in chief of the Britifh forces. 

his choice of a prince brought up in the army, 
and who had, on many occafions, given diftinguifh- 
ing proofs of his courage, gave great fatisfaction to 
the people in general; and therefore he fet out for 
Flanders. Many excellent bills having paffed both 
houfes, the king prorogued the parliament on the 
fecond of May, and next day embarked at Gravefend, 
in order to vifit Hanover, 

During thefe tranfactions in England, the French 
were daily gaining ground; and, notwithftanding 
fome confiderable loffes, yet they feemed to rife fu- 
perior tothem. The queen of Hungary was much 
reduced, in confequence of having {pent great fums 
in {upporting her army ; fo that the eyes of all Europe 
’ were turned upon the event of the war. But many of 
the plans formed by the contending parties were near 
being difconcerted, in confequence of the death of 
Charles VII. emperor of Germany, and eleétor of 
Bavaria. That monarch, who had been advanced 
to the imperial dignity by the intrigues of the French, 
enjoyed little more than. the name of emperer ;. and 
it may juftly be faid of him, that he died of a broken 
heart. He had feen himfelf negleéted, and even de- 
fpifed, by thofe who, confiftent with the faith of 
treaties, were bound to ft.nd by him. His hereditary 
dominions were wrefted from him ; his enemies tri- 
umphed over him in every quarter: he {aw his family 
on the. brink of ruin; and, .unable to fuftain the 
weight of his fufferings, he funk under the load, and 
died, leaving to fucceeding monarchs a ftriking leffon, 
never to let ambition blind their underftanding, to 
truft in thofe in whom no confidence ought to be 
placed. When he was buried, the globe was carried 
before him, as if he had been the fovereign of the 
whole world, although he had fcarce a houfe wherein 
he could reft in fafety. Such is the vanity of men’s 
actions and v'ews in general, who love the fhadow 
more than the fubftance, and even rejoice in their 
own folly. 

The death of the emperor, who had, in a great 
meafure, been the caufe of the war, induced people 
in general to hope that peace would. be reftored to 
Europe; but the Englith miniftry -refufed all pro. 
pofals of accommodation, thinking that they would 
have it in their power to diftrefs the French, by car- 
rying on the.war in the moft vigorous manner, The 
French, in order to play off their old game of inter- 
fering with the election of an emperor, caft their eyes 
on the king of Poland, ele@or of Saxony ; but that 
prince was perfuaded againft embarking in fuch a 
dangerous f{cheme, by his minifter, count Bruhl, who 
reprefented to him, that the Poles would never fub- 
mit to an emperor of Germany, left he fhould de- 
prive them of their privileges : and as'the intereft of 
the grand duke was very great, fo, by an a@ of fo 
imprudent a nature, he might even lote his hereditary 
dominions, All thefe arguments were enforced from 
the example of the late emperor; and therefore the 
king of Poland, inftead of afpiring to the imperial 
crown, did every thing he could to place it on the 
head of the grand duke. 
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The next object that France had in’ view, was to 
raife the king of Pruffia to the empiré; bur:he waé 
fo well convinced of their perfidy, that he treated alt 
their propofals of that nature with the moft fovereign 


contempt. On the other hard, the queen of Hun: 


gary; who had ftill fome hopes of recovering Silefia, 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation; and 
in that the was ftrongly encouraged by the Englifh 
miniftry, who made her the moit liberal promites, 
that nothing fhould be wantiria to enable her to re- 
gain fuch of her territories as had been {eized by the 
French, and, at the fame time, to raifé her hufband, 
the grand duke, to the imperial thtone, 

Lewis XV. finding all his propofals rejected, and 
not feeing the moft diftant appearance-of putting an 
end to the war, refolved to puth it on, with the ur- 
moft vigour; in Flanders 5 and accordingly fent mar- 
thal Saxe to take upon him the command of the army, 
confifting of about feventy-fix thoufand men, affifted. 
with a large train of artillery. 

To animate the troops, the Frerich king fet out, 
accompanied by his fon the dauphin, then about 
fixteen years of age, and arrived in F landers before 
the two armies could come to a general engagement. 
The duke of Cumberland, juft entering into the 
twenty-fourth year of his age, artived at the Hague 
on the feventh of April; and having concetted proper 
meafures with the ftates-general, fet out for Bruffels; 
where he found prince Waldeck, general of the Dutch 
forces, and the count Konigfege, the commander in 
chief of the Auftrians. The duke had made the art 
of war his ftudy from his moft eatly youth; he was 
not afraid of the greateft dangers; and although he 
knew that the French were fuperior to him in num- 
bers, yet fuch was his opinion of the undaunted 
courage of the Enelith, that he feemed to defpife the 
French, who were commanded by fome of the mof 
experienced generals of that age. Some of them 
had ferved above forty years in the army 3 they had 
reduced the art of war to a {clence ; and even the 
fubaltern officers were able to condué any engage- 
ment whatever, 

Marfhal Saxe, one of the greateft generals that 
€ver commanded an army, was not ignorant of the 
youthful ardour of the duke of Cumberland ; bur, 
at the fame time, knowing that the troops under him 
were men of the moft invincible courage, refolved 
to obtain by ftratagem what he could not in a recular 
engagement. Accordingly, for fome days, he marched 
from one place to another, concealing his real inten- 
tions; but, on the twenty-fourth day of April, he 
fat down before Tournay, a ftrong city on the river 
Schelde, defended by a garrifon of eight thoufand 
Dutch troops, under the command of baron Dorth. 
Tournay had been fortified by the great Vauban, 
and was efteemed the ftrongeft of all the frontier 
towns belonging to the Dutch, fo that the duke of 
Cumberland imagined, if he could raife the fiege, it 
would be of the utmoft fervice to the common caufe. 
Accordingly, he marched from Bruffels, and on the 
twenty-ninth of April, camé within mufket-fhot of 
the French army, juit as marfhal Saxe had expected ; 
for the whole was a {cheme laid by the French to 
draw the allies into a {nare, ; 

The French army ‘was ftrongly encamped and 
between them and the allies was the village of Fon- 
tenoy, about three miles fouth-eaft of Tournay. On 
the twenty-eighth of April, the French king ‘rode 
from the city of Douay, and. took-up his ‘head- 
quarters at the bridge of Calonne, near the village 
of St. Antoin; where there was a {trong battery of 
cannon. The bridge of Calonne was guarded by 
feveral battalions, both of regulars and militia; fo 
that every precaution was taken by the French, while 
the allies depended too much on perfonal courage. 

That part of the allied army compofed of Englifh 
forces was employed to drive the French from their 
advanced pofts, which they did with great courage ; 
but this only ferved to make the enemy more formi- 
dable, by being more united. As the allies were: 

now 
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now in poffeffion of the ground from which they had 


driven the French, they drew up on it, and a council 


‘of war being called, it was refolved upon by, the. 
majority to engage the next morning, ‘This opinion, . 
however, was difliked by the oldeft. generals, who . 
thought it much better to aét on the defenfive; but. 


~ the opinion of the young ones was embraced. 
As this was one of the moft obttinate and bloody 
engagements that we meet with in hiftory, fo it is 


the moft particular manner, 


The Englifh and Hanoverians compofed the right | 


wing, and were drawn up in four lines, having the 
village of Vezon in their front. The Dutch, with 
part of the Auftrians, compofed the left wing, con- 
fifting of three columns, and they advanced into the 
plain of Fontenoy. Prince Waldeck, with fome of 


the beft Dutch troops, propofed to attack Fontenoy, 


and the duke of Cumberland, in order to fecond the 
prince, ordered general Ingoldfby to attack a fort 
near the village of Vezon, on which was a {trong 
battery of cannon, Sir Jobn (fince earl) Ligonier, 
commanded the right wing of the infantry, and Sir 
James Campbell was ordered to cover him, by ex- 
tending the cavalry as far as poffible along the plain 
of Fontenoy, 

The courage of the Britifh forces on this memora- 
ble day is incredible; for at the firft charge they 
‘drove the French beyond their lines, and would have 
penetrated into the center of their fir line, had not 
marfhal Saxe opened a concealed battery which fwept 
off whole ranks at atime. The intrepidity of the 
Britifh foot ftruck the French with amazement; and 
there is not the leaft reafon to doubt, but they would 
have been: mafters of the field had not fome circum- 
ftances con{pired to deprive them of that glory. 

General Ingold{by was fo dilatory in attacking the 
fort at Vezon, that marfhal Saxe had time to ftrength- 
en it both with troops and cannon. But the moft 
fatal circumftance was the Dutch troops under prince 
Waldeck, for although he led them thrice on to the 
attack of Fontenoy, yet they as often fled, by which 
the Auftrians were left expofed to the fire of the 
enemy. Had Ingoldfby taken the fort at Vezon, the 
French king and his fon, the dauphin, would have 
been made prifoners of war. But ftill the courage 
of the Englifh was the moft furprizing that can be 
imagined. The broken lines were filled up from the 
rear, and although once put into fome diforder, yet 
when rallied by the duke, they advanced a fecond 
time with more ardour than ever. In this manner 
both armies continued on the firft day of May, from 
five in the morning till about three in the afternoon ; 
but the Englith, who received no affiftance from the 
left wing, were fo galled by the enemy, who, in con- 
fequence of- the cowardice of the Dutch, took them 
in front and flank. Their numbers were now greatly 
reduced, and the French were raifing a new battery, 
when orders were given for the allies to retreat. This 
they performed in fuch excellent order, that fome of 
the French cavalry, who attempted to purfue them, 
had a whole regiment deftroyed... Next day the allies 
marched to Aeth; but fuch of the brave foldiers and 
officers as had been wounded, were obliged to be left 
to the care of the enemy, who treated them in the 
moft tender manner. 

Such was the memorable battle of Fontenoy, which 
was of no other fervice to the nation, but that of 
making an oftentatious difplay of courage of the 
Englifh and Hanoverians, who both fought in the 
mo{t amazing manner; while the Dutch, to their 
everlafting diferace, procured the lofs of the battle. 
The allies loit in this action two brave generals, 
namely, Sir James Campbell, and major-general 
Ponfonby, three colonels, a great number of fubal- 
tern officers, with about eight thoufand men. The 
lofs of the French cannot be well afcertained: but 
it muft be confiderable, becaufe feven of their gene- 
rals were killed, and four others died foon afterwards 
of their wounds, 
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neceflary that an account fhould be given of it in 
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Baron Dorth, the Dutch commander in Tournay, 
held out that important fortrefs againft the whole 
French army till the twenty-firft day of June, when 
he was obliged to capitulate, and obtained the moft 
honourable terms. A detachment of four thoufand 
Englifh and Hanoverians were fent ‘to reinforce the: 
garrifon inthe city of Ghent, but one thoufand .of. 
them were cut off. At the fame time the French 
took the cities of Aeth, Dendermond, Oudenarde, 
and Newport, with the important town of Oftend,; 
after which Lewis XV. the French king, returned in 
triumph to Paris. Melons iit finer 

It was impoffible for the duke of Cumberland to 
do any thing more than act on the defenfive; and to 
crown our misfortunes, an unnatural rebellion broke 
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out at home, which obliged the duke of Cumberland 


to return to England, leaving the viétorious marfhal 
Saxe in poffeffion of the greateft part or the Auftrian 
Netherlands. ; 

In Germany the French had fent an army to the 
affiftance of the young elector of Bavaria; but the 
Auftrians had been fo ftrongly reinforced that the 
elector was obliged to leave his capital city of Mu- 
nich, and take fhelter in Augfburgh, while all that 
his army could do was to act on the defenfive, till 
fuch time as reinforcements came to their affiftance. 

Count Traun, with an army of thirty. thoufand 
Auftrians, marched from Bohemia towards Frank. 
fort, inorder to drive out the French, under the 
command of the prince of Conti; alledging, ay a 
reafon, that there could not be a free election of an 
emperor, till all foreign troops were driven out of 
the empire. Count Bathiani joined count Traun; and 
the whole Auftrian army, amounting to near feventy 
thoufand men, took the field, and the gtand duke 
having taken upon himfelf the chief command; 
marched againft the prince of Conti, and obliged 
him to repafs the Rhine with very great lof. 

The French being thus driven out of Frankfort, 
feven ambaffadors, from fo many electors, afflembled 
in the Imperial college, to make choice of an em- 
peror; but thofe of Brandenburg and the Palatinate 
were not prefent. The eleCtion fell on the grand 
duke of Tufcany, hufband to the queen of Hun- 
gary; and on the twenty-fourth of September the 
emperor was crowned with the ufual ceremonies, 
This important event, fo much for the benefit of 
the princes in Germany, was, in a great meafure, 


brought about by the unwearied affiduity of his 


Britannic majefty, who left nothing undone to brin 
over the electors to the intereft of the houfe of Auf 
tria, and prevailed upon the prince of Heffe-Caffel, 
to withdraw his troops from thé French fervice, and 
enter them into Britifh pay. 

The king of Pruffia, who had fuffered fo much 
the preceding year, would have liftened to terms of 
accommodation, efpecially as he found that he 
had been deceived by the French; but the houfe of 
Auftria rejected every offer. The Auftrians had 
taken fome towns in Silefia,; but no fooner had the 
king of Pruffia learned that his propofal had been 
rejected, than his indignation was firedyand all his mi- 
litary fkill rekindled in his breaft. In a fudden he 
attacked the Auftrians, and drove them from one poft 
to another with great flaughter, befides making many 
prifoners. At Glatz fix thoufand PrufMfians, under 
general Isehwald, attacked twelve thoufand Auftrians 
commanded by general Helfrick, and totally defeated 
them, At Ratiber, three thoufand Auttrians were 
made prifoners of war ; every thing gave way to the 
victorious Pruffians to the furprize of all Europe. 
People in general imagined that he had been too much 
difpirited by his loffes to have undertaken things of 
fuch importance; but there are particular reafons 
that call forth great minds to aétion. Rath 

But all thefe advantages obtained by the Pruffian 
monarch, were ttifles to what he performed after- 
wards. His real charagter had been hitherto con- 
cealed, and his taking Gilefia was afcribed by the 


| Auftrians rather to a. fortuitous concurrence ‘af 
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events, than either to real courage or military 
fkill. 

Ih May, prince Charles of Lifrain being joined 
by the forces under the command of the prince of 
Saxe-Weiffenfells; marched from Bohémia, and en- 
camped on thofe mountains. which feparate that 
kingdom from Silefia. The king of Pruffia had 
taken all the precaution that the greateft general 
could ufe, in order to augment his army, and fecure 
his garrifons: and about the middle of June, he 
found himfelf at the head of eighty-four thoufand 
men, all difciplined in the beft manner, and accuf- 
tomeéd to the greateft hardfhips that can be imagined. 
With thefe men he refolyed to attack prince Charles, 
who had advanced to Friedburg ; and for that pur- 
pofe ordered Du Moulin, his general, to march, at 


the head of fifteen thoufand men, to make as if he. 


intended to march towards Breflaw, which was done 
that prince Charles might be led into a {nare.. ‘This 
ftratagem had the defired effect; for the Auftrians 
being taken off their guard, and lulled into fecurity, 
the Pruffians attacked them with fuch fury, that 
although prince Charles and the prince’ of Saxe- 
Weiffenfells did all that lay in their power to procure 
a victory, yet the military abilities of the king of 
Pruffia bore down every oppofition, and the Auftri- 


ans were totally defeated, with the lofs of five thou- | 


fand men killed, and near feven thoufand taken 
prifoners. 

His Britannic majefty was then ‘at Hanover; and 
being afraid that the king of Pruflia would too much 
diftrefs the houfe of Auftria, entered into a treaty 
with.him, which was concluded at Hanover in the 
month of Auguft. By this treaty Great-Britain en- 
gaged to fupport the king of Pruffia in his conqueft 
of Silefia; but the courts of Vienna and Drefden 
having protefted againft it, the king of Pruffia 
marched into Lufatia, and having taken poffeffion 
of Gorlitz, forced prince Charles of Lorrain to take 
fhelter in Bohemia. 

The prince of Anhalt-Deffau, one of the Pruffian 
generals, entered Saxony at the fame time, and made 
himfelf mafter of the city of Leipfic; while the king 
of Poland, afraid of being made a prifoner in his 
capital city, left Drefden, and took refuge in Prague. 
Prince Lobkowitz, with a body of Saxons, attempted 
to force the Pruffian lines, but he was defeated with 
great lofs, and Drefden, the capital of Saxony, was 
obliged to fubmit to the victorious king of Pruffia. 
The king of Poland feeing the Pruffians in poffeffion 
of his capital, was obliged to make peace on the 
beft terms he could, and the queen of Hungary 
confented to give up all future claim to Silefia. 

In Italy, during this year, the war had been very 
unfavourable to the queen of Hungary, and her ally, 
the king of Sardinia. In the month of April, count 
Gages crofled the Appenine mountains, in order to 
join the army under the command of Don Philip, in 
Lombardy ; and although he was oppofed by feveral 
parties of Auftrians, yet he proceeded as far as Lucca, 
and placed a Spanifh garrifon in that city. 

- From Lucca count Gages continued his march to 
the eaftern part of the Genoefe territories: and on 
the fourteenth day of June, Don Philip, who had 
received frefh reinforcements from Catalonia, met 
him near the city of Genoa. Upon the junétion of 
the two armies, the republic of Genoa declared in 
favour of France and Spain ‘againft the houfe of 
A\uftria and the king of Sardinia; and the Auftrian 
general Schuylemberg found himfelf ‘under the ne- 
ceflity of marching towards Milan, the capital city- 
of Lombardy. ; 


Count Gages reduced the fort of Serravalle, while | 


Don. Philip opened a paffage to Alexandria, and 
obliged the Auftrian general to retire beyond the 
river Tanaro, Pavia, Tortona, and fome other 
places, fubmitted to count Gages; and Don Philip 
took the rich city of Milan, with Parma and Pla- 
centia; while the king of Sardinia was obliged to 
feck fhelter at Valenza, on the other fide of the Po, 
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a rapid tivef that oftentimes overflows its banks, and 
Jays the neighbouring country under water. The 


city of Alexandria fubmitted to the Spaniards, after 


a fiege of twelve days: and foon after, prince 
Lichtenftein was fent to corimand the Auftrian 
forces in Italy, but nothing of any importance was 
done by him; for the united forces of the French, 
Spaniards, and Neapolitans, carried all before them ; 
andthe Auftrian dominions in Italy, as well as the 
greateft part of the king of Sardinia’s territories, 
were taken. MAGE 

With refpeé to the naval affairs of Eneland during 
this year, they began, in fome meafure, to wear a 
more promifing afpect than before.’ Admiral Rowley 
had been fent into the Mediterranean, to command in 
the room of Matthews; and he, during the fummer, 
bombarded Genoa, and feveral other places ; while 
the Englifh privateers took feveral capital prizes; all 
which contributed towards infpiring the feamen’ with 
frefh courage. But the moft important naval tran- 
faction was the reduction of Cape Breton, in North- 
America, a place of great importance, which the 


| French had been at great expence in fortifying, and 


which they looked upon as one of their molt valuable 
colonies. The fcheme had’ been. projected by the 
people of Bofton in New-England, and Sir Peter 
Warren, who had been ftationed néar the leeward 
iflands, was ordered to fail for North-America, to 
affift fuch forces as were then in New-England in the 
intended expedition. Accordingly, on the fixth of 
April this year, Sir Peter fet fail, and foon after 
Janded at Caufo, having under his command ten fhips 
of the line; and having taken on board fix thoufand 
men from New-England, he came to an anchor at 
Gabaron, about four miles fouth of Louifbourg, the 
capital of Cape Breton. The ground between the 
fort and the place where they landed was the moft 
dangerous to pafs over that could be imagined; but’ 
the forces fent from New-England furmounted all 
difficulties, and, by the moft unwearied diligence and 
perfeverance, formed two camps, in order to carry on 
the attack. One of thefe camps was on the north, 
and the other on the fouth fide of the town; and the 
fort had a battery of thirty-five pieces of cannon, 
which commanded the entry into the harbour. The 
walls and ramparts mounted fixty-four great guns, 


| befides fixteen large mortars; and the garrifon, be- 


fides the inhabitants, contained twelve hundred reeu- 
lar troops, under the command of M. Chambon. 


At the weft gate of the town, was a {trong draw- ~ 


bridge, fecured by a battery of fixteen guns, and 
near it was another battery of thirty-four euns, 
The New-England forces were only raw, undifci- 
plined troops; few of them had ever feén a military 
engagement: but notwithftanding the almoft unfur- 
mountable difficulties that feemed to appofe them, 
yet they difplayed fuch courage as would have done 
honour to the beft regulated -forces in the world. 
They only waited for orders; and no’ fooner had 
they received them, than they attacked the grand 
battery with fuch fury, that the enemy was forced to 
abandon it, and that, in a great meafure, contributed 
towards procuring them the vi€ory. In the mean 
time, the Englifh fleet blocked up the harbour, fo 
that neither men nor provifions could be brought to 
the befieged, while feveral French fhips, laden with 
ftores and ammunition, fell into the hands of the 
Englith, and weré condemned as legal prizes. 

The New-England forces, who carried on the fiege, 
were plentifully fupplied with all forts of frefh pro- 


| vifions; but the fervice on the fouth fide of the town 


was attended with many difficulties; for moft of the 
cannon defiened to be placed on the battlements, 
were obliged to be dragged above twa miles, through 


very marfhy grounds ; in fome parts almoft impaffabe. . 


Perfeverance and courage, however, furmounted 
every difficulty; and the troops that had been con- 
fidered as unfit for action ina regular manner, per- 
formed wonders. ~ Several batteries were erected on 
the rifing ground near the place, from whence re 
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governor not feeing any prolpect of affiftance, fur- 
rendered the place, and with the garrifon, who all 


engaged not to bear arms againft Britain; during the 


fpace of twelve months, were conveyed to Rochfort 
in France. This was amioft valuable acquifition to 
Great Britain ; and his majefty was fo fenfible of. it, 
that he conferred feveral honours upon the officers. 
The inhabitants of New England acquired immortal 
honour,. and convinced thofe in power, that courage, 
joined with prudence, is able to accomplifh any 
thing, 

It is now time for us to tutn our thoughts to 
Great. Britain, where a rebellion broke out that 
threatened immediate deftruction to our civil and 
religious liberties. But although many individuals 
were ruined by it, yet inthe end it was attended with 
the moft falutary conféquences to the nation. It 
awakened the Britith legiflature to take'into confide- 
ration the nature of the feudal law in Scotland, and 
by putting an-end to the hereditary jurifdictions, by 
which, the power of the landholders over their tenants 
was deftroyed, the royal family of Hanover was more 
firmly eftablifhed, on the Britifh throne than ever,, 
while thofe who had been confidered as flaves were 
now treated as free members of the community. 

We -have already, feen in what manner Charles, 
the eldeft fon of the pretender, attempted to invade 
England during the leaft year, and: it 1s afferted, that 
upon his return, home to his father at Rome, he was 
advifed to lay afide all thoughts of engaging in an 
_ enterprize likely to be attended with infurmountable 
difficulties, and if failing of fuccefs muft involve 
many families in ruin. Such was the advice given 
‘Charles by his father, who had failed in an attempt 
of the like nature; but the young adventurer, whofe 
mind was full of romantic notions, and who had 
been hurried on-by the advice of fome needy ‘fugi- 
tives, refolved to try his fortune for the recovery of 
that crown which he looked upon as the right of his 
family. The French miniftry looked on the whole 
as a Don Quixote expedition, and however earnett 
they were to fee Great Britain diftreffed, yet fuch 
were their notions of the fuperiority gained by them 
- in Flanders, that all. Charles could procure from 
them was only one fhip of war to carry him over to 
Scotland, where he doubted not of meeting with 
many friends to efpoufe his caute. Accordingly, he 
fet fail in a fmall frigate from Port St. Lazaro, on 
the fourteenth of July, and was joined by the Eliza- 
beth, a French man of war of fixty guns, which 
was to ferveas aconvoy. Their defign was to have 

failed round Ireland, and then land in the Weftern 
Iflands of Scotland ; but happening to fall in with 
the Lion, an Enelifh man of war of fifty guns, a 
defperate engagement enfued, and the French fhip 
,swas fo much difabled, that fhe was obliged to fet 
~ fail for Breft, where fhe arrived in a very fhattered 
condition. »The frigate, in which was the young 
chevalier, the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Thomas 
Sherridan, and fome few others, made her efcape 
during the engagement, and failing up the channel 
came to an anchor on the twenty-feventh of the fame 
month, landed at Moidart, between the iflands of 
Sky and Mull, where he was kindly received by Mr. 
M<Donald of Moidart, and concealed in his houfe 
till notice of his arrival was difperfed among the reft 
of theclans. Notice of his failing from France was 
given, anda reward of thirty thoufand pounds offered 
for apprehending him; but few people would believe 
that he had landed, becaufe they did not imagine 
that any but a madman would have engaged in fo 
romantic an expedition. 1 
~ Onthe third of Auguft his Britannic majefty ar- 
rived in London from his German dominions, to the 
great fatisfaction of his loyal fubjeéts, who received 
him with every demonftration of joy. Every pre- 
caution was taken by his majefty to cruth the rebel- 
lion before it had fpread too far. The lord-mayor of 
London was ordered to keep the trained-bands in 
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hot bullets were difcharged into the town; and the | 


readiriefs; the high-fteward of Weftminfter arrayed 
the militia; orders for the fame purpofe were fent to 
the lords-lievitenants of the ‘different counties ; nine’ 
battalions of the army were ordered over from Plan- 
ders; and fix thoufand Ditch troops were demanded 
in confequence of former treaties. — 

‘As foon as it was known at Edinburgh ‘that the: 
pretender’s fon had landed, Sir John Cope, comman- 
der in chief of the forcés in Scotland; marchéd to: 
oppofe the rebels; but they gave him the flip; and 


on the fourth of September arrived at Perth, where 


they proclaimed the pretender by the name of: James 
Ill, and a commiffion was read; importing; that 
Charles his eldeft fon, was to act as regent for him, 
There the young chevalier was joined by lord George 


Murray, the perfon called’ the duke of Perth; lord 


Nairn, lord Strathallen, and many other perfons of 
diftin@tion, with their dependents and tenants; fo that 
the rebel army was now about two thoufand’ {trong ; 

ut it muft be remembered that not one fifth of 
them had either arms or ammunition, From Perth 
they matched fouth-weft'to the banks of the Forth, 
a few miles above Stirling, where they croffed. that: 


river; andon the feventeenth of September took pof- 


fefion of Edinburgh without the leaft oppofition. 
Had the magiftrates of that city been unanimous 
in their opinions, the rebels might have been kept 
out till the arrival of the forces under Cope; but 
they fpent the time in unneceffary deliberations, 
without doing any thing of importance, | 

On the fame day that the rebels took poffeffion of 
Edinburgh, general Cope, who had embarked his 
forces at Aberdeen, landed at Dunbar, twenty-feveh 
miles eaft of Edinburgh, where he was joined by two 
regiments of dragoons under the command of the 
brave colonel Gardiner. The rebels, knowing that 
no time was to be lolt, marched to meet general’ 
Cope, and on the twentieth of Septernber encamped 
at a place called Tranent, about feven miles eaft of 
Edinburgh, Next morning about day break, the 
rebels, who had got about two thoufand fets of arms 
at Edinburgh, attacked the royal army with fuch 
fury, that they were obliged to give way, and many 
of them were made prifoners. In this engagement 
colonel Gardiner, a man of great piety and a valiant 
foldier, oft his life, after he had done every thing in 
defence of the rights of his country ; and the bag- 
gage, arms, and ammunition falling into the hands 
of the rebels, they became fo much elated that they 
doubted not of carrying every thing before them. 
The confternation that took place among all ranks 
of people when the news of this engagement was 
made public, is fearce poffible to be conceived ; but 
to the honour of the Britifh fubjects in general, borh 
in England and Scotland, they gave their fovereign 
all the proofs of their loyalty that could be defired. 

General Gueft, an officer of great knowledge and 
courage, commanded in the caftle of Edinburgh, to 
which the archives of the city and the money in the 
public offices had been removed; and that caftle 


‘being a place of great ftrenoth, the rebels could not 


get poffeffion of it. 

Marfhal Wade, at the head of about fourteen 
thoufand men, marched northwards into Yorkthire, 
and from thence to Newcaftle on Tyne, where he en- 
camped ; but as moft of the men had contracted 
dangerous diforders in Flanders, fo the greateft part 
of the army was feized with ficknefs, and rendered 
incapable of acting, efpecially as the feafon was then 
extremely cold. 

On the fixteenth of October the parliament met, 
and his majefty in his fpeech toldthem, that’ an un- 
natural rebellion had broke out in Scotland, and 
therefore he doubted not but they would afiitt 
him in reftoring peace to the nation, and in fupport- 
ing the honour of his crown and dignity. Addrefles 
containing the warmeft expreflions of loyalty were 
prefented by both houles to his majefty ; and the 
commons, in order to provide for the public fafety, 
fufpended the habeas corpus act, upon which feveral 

fufpected 
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fufpected perfons were taken into cuftody. Admiral 
Vernon was fent to command a fleet in the Downs, 
there being great reafon to fufpect that the French 
would attempt to invade the fouth of Kent, and his 
thips feized feveral French veffels which were carry- 
ing arms and ammunition to the pretender in Scot- 
land. This was ftriking at the root of the rebellion, 
and from fuch.circumftances our miniftry were ena- 
bled to form fome notion of their ftrength, and the 
methods to be ufed in oppofing them. s 
The chevalier, finding it impracticable to feize the 
caftle of Edinburgh, marched towards England at 
the head of five eitind men; for after thé defeat 
of general Cope, his army had increafed confiderably. 
On the twelfth of November the rebel army attacked 
the city of Carlifle, and in three days it furrendered,; 
all the arms and ammunition falling into their hands, 
and there the pretender was proclaimed. ‘Thus fuc- 
cefsful, and marfhal Wade not having been able to 
get up in time to oppofe them, they marched fouth- 
ward to Prefton, where they arrived without any 
moleftation; and on the twenty-ninth made their 
public entry into Manchefter. At Prefton and Man- 
chefter the pretender was again proclaimed ; and in 
the latter place a regiment was raifed for him, and 
the command thereof given to one Mr. Townly, a 
Lancafhire gentleman, who had been fome years in 
the French fervice. Itis impoffible to exprefs the 
confternation of the people in London, when they 
found that the rebels had got fo far-fouthward , and 
therefore the duke of Cumberland, who had return- 
ed from Flanders, was fent down to, oppofe them. 
The rebels, having marched from Manchefter, 
arrived at Derby on the fourth of December ; but 
finding that the duke of Cumberland was advanced 
as far as Newcaftle under line in Staffordfhire, they 
fuddenly retreated and marched. northward. The 
duke purfued them with the cavalry and one thou- 
fand foot; whom he mounted on fuch horfes as could 
be procured in the country; while marfhal Wade 
detached a body of horfe to fecond the duke’s opera- 
tions, under the command of general Oglethorpe. 
The royal army attacked the rear of the rebels at a 
village called Clifton in Weftmoreland, on the eigh- 
teenth of December, and made them retire with con- 
fiderable lofs; and on the thirtieth the duke, having 
driven the rebels into Scotland, retook the city of 
Carlifle, and fent the garrifon to different prifons. 
A.D.1746. The rebels having marched as far 
as Stirling, one of the moft important forts in 
Scotland, being fituated where the High and Low- 
lands meet, attacked the caftle, then commanded by 
general Blakeney ; but they had neither artillery nor 
engines that could be of fervice to them in conduét- 
ing {uch anenterprize. In the mean time, general 
Hawley, who had advanced from Edinburgh to Lin- 
lithgow, refolved to drive the rebels from: Stirling , 
but on the feventeenth of January both armies met 
at Falkirk-moor, about fix miles fouth-eaft from 
Stirling, “There the rebels behaved in the fame man- 
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ner as at Prefton-Pans, where general Cope was de- - 


feated ; for they fell upon the royal army with fuch 
fury, that Hawley was obliged to retreat, leaving 
behind him great part of his baggage and artillery. 
Indeed there was fuch a ftorm of {now, wind and 
rain, that blew in the faces of the royal army, that 
many of their mufkets would not fire; and the dra- 
goons, of which there were three regiments, fled at 
the firft onfet, and breaking through the firft line of 
the foot, threw the whole into the utmoft conftifion. 
However trifling the fuccefs obtained by the rebels 
was, yet it gave them frefh fpirits; and becaufe the 
city of Glafgow had raifed a regiment of militia to 
oppofe them, they fent a party under the command 
ot the earl of Kilmarnock, and fined the inhabitants 
thirty thoufand pounds. News of what they called 
a victory, was fent over to France, and publifhed in 
the Paris gazette , but the duke of Cumberland, who 
had returned from Carlifle to London, in confequence 
of giving his opinion in the privy-council, was’ fent 
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down to Scotland to take upon him the command of 
the army, confifting of fourteen battalions; 4nd two 
regiments of dragoons; befides about five hundred 
loyal Highlanders, who liad been faifed in Argyle- 
fhire, by colonel John Campbell. ; 

_ When the duke arrived at Edinburgh he found the 
army in much better order than he expected ; and on © 
the laft day of January he began his march towards 
Stirling; but the rebels retreated at his approach. 
They were divided in their councils, difpirited becaufe 
the French had not affitted them according to their 
expectations, and Knowing that the royal army would 
be too powerful for them, they tefolved to retire to 
the Highlands, imagining that there they might re- 
cruit their forces, and make a frefh ftand. From 
Stirling they continued their march to the north; in 
the moft precipitate and irregular manner ; but fome 
{mall advantages obtained by them over feveral de- 
tached parties, infpired them with frefh courage, and 
enabled them to hope that it was ftill poffible for 
them to repair their lofs, 

The duke of Cumberland marched after them with 
as much expedition as the feafon would permit ; and 
on the firft of April he arrived at Aberdeen, where 
he was informed that they had feized a floop in the 
harbour of Montrofe, and fent her to France for 
frefh fupplies. 23 
_ At Aberdeen he was obliged to remain till fuch 
time as the river Spey was fordable, becaufe in ‘that 
feafon it overflows its banks; but on the eighth of 
April he began his niarch, and croffed that river’ on’ 
the twelfth without any oppofition from the rebels,’ 
who might have obftruéted their paflage had they not 
been reduced to a ftate of infatuation. Inthe mean’ 
time, the earl of Cromartie, who had been fent into’ 
Caithnefs to raife recruits for thé rebel army, was at- 
tacked by a party of militia, and both he and hig 
fon made prifoners. 

At Nairn the duke received intelligence that the 
rebels had advanced to Culloden near Invernefs,: afid 
therefore he marched with the utmoft expedition: On’ 
the morning of the fixteenth, the royal army, having 
ftruck their tents, came up with the rebels about 
noon; but their numbers had been very much lef 
fened in confequence of defertion, ficknefs, and a 
variety of other events, fo that it was in a manher 
impoffible for them to oppofe the duke with any pro- 
bability of fuccefs. About one o’clock both armies 
were drawn up in order of battle ; and the rebels, in 
their ufual manner, attacked the duke’s forces with 
the utmoft fury ; but fury or the moft undaunted 
courage, is of little fervice when oppofed by troops 
regularly difciplined. ; 

The royal army had been drawn up with fo much 
order and regularity, that the rebels foon gave way, 
and within the compafs of forty minutes, twelve 
hundred of them were killed. Fhe dragoons, who 
flanked the infantry, advanced even to the rear o 
the rebel army, and meeting in the center, nothing 
was to be feen but confufion and bloodfhed. The 
remainder of the rebels fled in great diforder; but! 
the duke of Kingfton’s light horfe being ordered to’ 
purfue them, a dreadful carnage enfued; for all 
thofe who offered to furrender prifoners, were put to 
the {word ; an aét of cruelty that would ftand unjuf’ 
tified, were it not for the beneficial confequences that 
flowed from it. Indeed the ftate of public affairs 
rendered it in a manner abfolutely neceffary to make 
ufe of the moft violent methods, in order to imprefs 
the minds of the people with a reverential refpect to 
the government, without which no fort of {ubordi- 
nation among the different ranks in fociety could be 
maintained. 

For fome time the duke remained with the army 
in the Highlands till the public peace was reftored, 
and then he fet out for London, where he was received 
by his royal father with all the marks of parental ref- 
pect, and by the people with the greateft acclama- 
tions of joy. The unfortunate adventurer, who had 
involved fo many families in ruin, wandered about 
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in difguife, fubjefted td all the miferies arifing from 
hungervand nakednefs, till the month of Augutt fol- 
lowing, when he got on board a French fhip, and 
was landed at Refcourt;’ near Morlaix; on the coaft 
of Britany. 

= Such’ was the end of ‘this unnatural rebellion, 
carried om by fome difcontented perfons in favour of 
a popifh pretender; and fome noblemen and gentle- 
men being concerned in it, it was neceffary that their 
lives fhould: atone for their crimes. Accordingly, 
fome of them were attainted, among whom were the 


lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino ; but Cromarty had | 


intereft enough to procure’a pardon, under certain 
reftrictions. Some others of leffer note fuffered ; 
and in the beginning- of the following year, lord 
Lovat, the life and foul of the rebellion, was be- 
headed. on Tower-hill. ; 
During the remainder of this year, the war raged 
with great fury ‘on the continent: for although an 
emperor had been chofen, yet the acquifition made 
byithe French in the Netherlands alarmed all Ger- 
many, while-the Dutch looked for nothing lefs than 
immediate deftruction. The Dutch in general con- 
fidered it neceffary, that a perfon fhould be made 
choice of to.conduét the.affairs of the republic, and 
none feemed more proper than the prince of Orange, 
who had married the princefs royal of England. 
But a ftrong party oppofed that motion, and the com- 
mand of the army was a fecond time conferred on 
prince Waldeck, a German, and a man of known 
courage ; but as he was not a native of the country, 
fo it could notbe fuppofed that he would aét like one 
naturally attached to the republic. 
»| Early in the fpring; the French king took:the field, 
accompanied by marfhal Saxe and feveral other gene- 
rals ; and the allies, under count Bathiani, not being 
able to oppofe them, rétreated'to Breda, the capital 
city of Dutch Brabant, ‘leaving Antwerp expofed to 
theenemy, who, in’a few days, took poffeffion: of it. 
Ac detachment: from’ the: French army, under the 
€ommand of the prince of Conti, was fent to inveft 
Mons, a city of great’ Arength, but ‘the garrifon 
behaved-with fo much bravery, that notwith{tanding 
the fuperior-numbers ‘of ‘the’ French, yet the place 
held out till:the latter end of July, when they were 
obliged to furrendersprifoners of war. So rapid were 
thes Freich ‘conquefts after the’ battle of Fontenoy, 
that every place gave way-to them almoft as foon as 
they ‘approached ¥-and'Lewis XV. publifhed an edict, 
whereby he ordered to be'annexed to his dominions 
all :thofe provinces that: had been-taken from: his 
kingdom bythe wréaty of Utrecht. ~All the towns 
of ftrength sin .the:avuftrian ‘Netherlands had’ fub- 
mitted'to the» French; éxcept' Namur, a ftrong fort 
fituated: on the,iconfluence? of the Maefe and ‘the 
Sambre; and thatthe French refolved to bring under 
fubjection as foon as the feafon of the year would 
units sox IAL ht 
«>On the eighteenth of July, the allied army being 
reinforced with the Heffians that had been fent over 
to Scotlands and alfo with a {trong body of Auftri- 
ans;: refolved tooremain’no longer unconcerned {pec- 
tators, but to oppofe the French with courage and 
perfeverance. » Prince Charles of Lorrain, who had 
_marched towards'the Netherlands, knew the import- 
ance of Namur, and therefore he drew up the allied 
army, which he had now taken under his command, 
on an eminence in fight of the French forces. 
- Nothing could have been better contrived than the 
meafures taken by prince Charles, fo far as he was 
able to at confiftent with the inferiority of his army 
to that of the enemy. But the count Lowendahl 
having taken Huy, where the allies had their maga- 
zine, the prince was obliged to retire to the north of 
the Maefe, and leave Namur‘expofed to the enemy. 
Accordingly the trenches before it were opened on 
the fecond of September, and ‘the fiege carried on by 
thirty-five thoufand French till the twenty-third, 
when the garrifon, confitting of four thoufand Auftri- 
ans, after making a brave defence, were obliged to 
5 pews 
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furrender prifoners of war: The allied army; which 
lay encamped near Maeftricht, being joined by ‘Sir’ 
John Ligonier, with feveral battalions from Britain, 
prince Charles refolved not to remain any longer 
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inactive, but to venture on an engaeemint with: the 


French ; but count Saxe perceived his’ intention’ 
and having fortified his camp in the ftrongéft manner; 
the allied army was obliged to return’ once more to 
Maettricht:' To that place they were followéd by the 


| French, who had been reinforced with that part of 


the army which had been employed acainft Namur. 
The allies now finding that an engagément was inevi- 
table, prepared to meet the enemy, who had been 
drawn up in three columns, with artillery in the front; 
and about noon a moft dreadful cannonading began, 
which did great execution on both fides, ‘ At laft thé 
allies, after having done every thing that could have 
been performed by brave men, were obliged to aban- 


don the field, and retreat to Maeftricht: but the 


French purchafed the victory extremely dear; without 
being able to reap any material advantages from it. 

In Italy, the Auftrian and Sardinian forces per- 
formed many fignal actions. Don Philip was obliged 
to abandon Milan; and the king of Sardinia having 
retaken all the Piedmontefe forts, advanced towards 
Genoa, in order to join the Auftrian army. This 
brought on a moft bloody engagement, in which 
above nine thoufand of the French and Spaniards 
were killed, .and fix thoufand taken prifoners; while 
the Auftrians did not lofe above four thoufand. 
Soon after this battle, the Auftrian forces were joined 
by thofe of the king of Sardinia, who took upon 
him the command in chief, and refolved, if poffible, 
to drive the French and Spaniards from their enttench- 
ments, which he effected; for they were obliged to 
retreat, with the lofs of eight thoufand men, befides 
their cannon and ammunition, 

Don Philip, in contequence of thefe repeated loffes, 
found his army reduced to thirty thoufand men, with 
which he returned to Provence, and put them inte 
winter quarters. Nor was it much better with the 
count de Gages, whofe forces fuffered confiderably , 
and the court of Madrid was fo enraged, that he was 
recalled, and the command given to the marquis de 
las Minas. 

On the fourth of December, the fenate of Genoa 
delivered up. their capital city to the Auftrians, wha 
placed in it a garrifon of only fixteen hundred men, 
under the command of the marquis de Botta. Had 
the Auftrians, on this occafion, obferved a conduct 
confiftent with humanity, they might have remained 
matters of Genoa; but their cruelty, in exacting 
taxes of an exorbitant nature, drove the people to 
defpair, and then awakened in them the la(t remain- 
ing fpark of courage. They rofe in fuch numbers 
upon the garrifon, that they killed many of them 
and being joined by the peafants in the neighbouring 
country, the whole Auftrian army was driven out of 
the territories of Genoa. ; 

In the latter end of this year, died Philip, king 
of Spain, a man of a peaceable difpofition, but 
hurried on to war by the intrigues of the French king, 
and the ambition of his queen, who was a mortal 
enemy to the Auftrian family. Much about the 
fame time, died Chriftian VI. king of Denmark, a 
prince beloved by his fubjeéts , and was fucceeded 
by his fon Frederick, who had married the princefs 
Louifa, daughter of his Britannic majefty, and who 
reigned many years afterwards, rather as a tender 
parent than an abfolute fovereign. 

With refpeét to naval affairs during this year, little 
was done to promote the intereft of Great-Britain, 
In the Faft-Indies were fix fhips of the line, who 
prevented the French from feizing on our fettlements : 
but in) America nothing of importance happened. 
An attempt was made by an Englifh fquadron, of 
fixteen fhips.of the line, under the command of 
admiral Leftock, and eight battalions of !and-forces, 
commanded by general Sinclair, to take pofleffion of 
Port Orient, on the coaft of Britany ; but they 
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were driven. back bythe French, who had: notice 
of their intentions. : 
, Qn the eighteenth of November, the parliament 
met ; and his majefty, in his fpeech, told them, that 
it had beeh, propofed-to hold a. conference at Breda; 
but as-it,;could not. be known what would be the 
iffue;, he was, determined. to profecute the war with 
vigour 5 and,therefore the commons were given to 


underftand, that..it. would. be neceflary for them. to |} 


grant the fupphes as foon as poffible. Both houfes 
were. unanimous) in prefenting the moft loyal and 
affectionate addrefles to his majefty ; and the com- 
mons granted him nine millions; four hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand; two hundred and fifty-four 


thoufand pounds, for defraying the expences of the 
war. Onthe other hand, the king, im order) to ins | 


gratiate himfelf, with the people, propofed to reduce 
three regiments of horfe to dregoons; and two troops 


of his life-guards, by whieh a-confiderable fum of 


money, would..be faved: and: fo fenfible were the 
commons of the king’s ceconomy in reducing thefe 
unneceflary forces, that they received his meflage 
with the warmeft expreffions of gratitude, and both 
houfes prefented shim with addreffes on the occafion. 
_ In the mean time, it appeared evident that the 
French had no intentions of making peace ; for their 
late fuccefles had made them -fo arrogant, that they 
would hearken to no terms: of accommodation, but 
fuch as fhould be diftated by themfelves. Ferdinandy 
the new king of Spain, who had’ fucceeded his fa- 
ther, began to with for peace ; and even went fo far, 
as to upbraid the French miniftry with having led his 
fubjects into an expenfive and unneceffary war. The 
king of Portugal was made choice of to aét as a 
mediator between Great-Britain and Spain; but the 
negotiation was rendered abortive, \by the artful in- 
trigues of the French, and the unrelenting difpofition 
of the Spanith queei-dowager. | Such was the ftate 
of public affairs at the end of this-year. In Italy, 


in the Netherlands were in the hands of the French. 


The alliescould only a& on the defenfive, while |} 


Holland was every moment in danger of being totally 
fubdued. 

A.D.1747. The French refolved, early in the 
beginning ‘of this year, to make the moft powerful 
efforts; and, for that purpofe, Lewis XV. propofed 
opening the. campaign at the head of an army con- 
fifting of .one hundred and fifty thoufand men; 
while fixty thoufand were fent into Provence, to affift 
the Spaniards, and enable them once more to diftrefs 
the Auftrians and the king of Sardinia. 

The duke of Cumberland having reftored peace 
at home, by fubduing the rebels, went over to Flan- 
ders, and in the month of February marched the 
allied army, in three divifions, to. the banks of the 
Maefe, amounting in the whole to one hundred and 
twenty-fix thoufand men. Marthal Saxe, whofe army 
Jay in quarters of cantonment along the Schelde, 


from Brufféls to Antwerp; formed a refolution of 
making himfelf mafter of Holland: and having 


tranfmitted an account of -his defign to the French 
court, it was approved of by a great majority, and 
orders were fent him to begin the operations as foon 
as the feafon would permit: Accordingly count 
Lowendahl attacked Sluys with an army of twenty- 
feven thoufand men, and in a few days the garrifon 
was obliged to furrender.~ Many other places fur- 
rendered almoft as foon as attacked ; for the Dutch, 
during the greateft part of this war, behaved in the 
moft cowardly and infamous manner. Hulft, in 
particular, a place of great importance, was furren- 
dered up by the Dutch governor, although he knew 
that the duke of Cumberland was within. a day’s 
march to affift him. Ina few weeks, count Lowen- 
dahl fubdued every place in Dutch Flanders; upon 
which the people of Holland rofe in-a moft tumul. 


tuous manner, and infifted that the prince of Orange || great -meafure, towards the-lofs of the battle. This 


fhould be made choice of as ftadtholder, and intrufted || 


with the executive authority. » It was in vain to op- 
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Things now began to'wear a different afpeé ; for 


a treaty had been concluded. between Great-Britain 
and the emprefs of Rufia, by. which the. latter. was. 
to furnith fifty thoufand men, to act.in fuch manner 


as, his Britannic majefty fhould think proper., The 
' Dutchy..who had hitherto, aéted: in the moft dilatory 
‘manner, promifed to. exert themfelves,..on condition 
that the. Britith parliament fhould, be diffolved, -a 
propofal which his majefty. complied with, although 


they had.not fat, Gx years, Accordingly, on the eigh- 
teenth of June; bis majelty went to the haufe of peers, 


and the commons being prefent, he told them, that 
| although he found himfelf under. the neceffity | of 


diffolving them, yet it was. not from any motives of 


difguft, but to comply with the requefts of his allies» 


He thanked them for the generous mannerin which 


they had contributed towards, the expence of the war; 
and then the parliament was diffolved, after. having 
| pafled the famous at. for abolifhing hereditary jurif- 
dictions in. Scotland, which,. in all probabilicy, wild 
prevent a rebellion from ever breaking out again in 


that part of ,the kingdom... 


_ The duke of Cumberland, who had been obliged 
| to remain fome, time inactive, drew in. his: fcattered 


parties on the twentieth of July, and-formed, for an 


engagement with the I’rench, .at,a village called Vall, 
(or La Vall, near the town of Maeftricht.. The French 
were ftrongly pofted on, the rifing ground, in fight of 
the allies, ‘and both: armies continued. to cannonade 


cach other till the evening, . Next morning, ‘by days 
break, marfhal Saxe ordered: the French. infantry. to 
march down upon the allies, which,they did ina vag 
column. of ten battalions, in front,, and» as, many, i 


| depth, and attacked the, village of (Ia, Vali with 
the Auftrians had been fuccefsful, but their provinces |} 


enemy, .and.. the village was four. times: taken rand. . 


retaken... At laft numbers ‘prevailed, ‘and: the allies 
were obliged to give up the Villagesbeonis}o9 


In the mean time, the duke of Cumberland ordered 


favour, of the allies, had it not been, for the cowardly 
behaviour of the Dutch.; The. Bnitifhiand Hanovet 
rian foot advanced with fuch bravery, thatthePrench 
had .almoft. given .way, and, the: duke ordered: the 


In vain did the duke of, Cumberland attempt ‘to rally 
the Dutch forces; and had it..not-been for the mot 
exemplary behaviour and/bravery of Sir John Ligonier, 
the allied. army, would. have been: totally:defeated; 
That brave general, putting himfelf at the head of-a 


large body of cavalry, attacked the French with fuch © 


fury, that he checked their progrefs; and, in confes 
quence thereof; enabled the duke :to retreat: in very 
good. order. Sir John having, by: his. gallant .be- 
haviour, thus faved the army, was the Jaft nvan-that 
offered to, retreat, and then he was. taken »prifonerj 
along with the Hanoverian general d?'¥ flembourg; 
general, Bland, colonel ‘Conway,. and lord: Robert 
Sutton. The lofs, in killed and wounded; fell almott 
wholly, on; the Englith, Hanoverians and Heffians, 


|| for few of the Auftrians engaged; and the: Dutch, 


inftead of having done their duty, contributed, ina 


victory coft the French: ten thoufand of their bef 


| toops 5. Dor «was. it attended with any great advans 


tages 5 
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| pofe the popular clamours. and the ftates of Zealand 
having made‘ choice of the prince to be their captain: 
general and) admiral, their example was followed. by 


the reft’ of the. provinces, which gave. the. usmoit 
fatisfaction to the people. pe 
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' tages, for the duke ordered the garrifon of Maeftricht 


ve his head quarters: at Heer in. the dutehy. .of, Lim- 
berg. 


The country laying open before them, theiP iedGks 


refolved'to; attack Bergen-op-zoom, the ftrongeft fort 
belonging to the Dutchy: and fituated in fuch a man- 
that it could not be iblocked: up: by) fea. It-had 
been hitherto confidered:as impregnable ;. for- altho’ 
Often befieged by great armies, yet had) néver. been 
taken. The command of’ the fiege was given to. the 
count Lowendahl, one:.of the greateft generals: in 
‘Europe; while the fortrefs, one of the moft impor- 
tant that the Dutchhad ‘to lofe, was left to the care 
of baron Cron‘tram, an old: fupérannuated general, 


deftitute of courage, and utterly unacquainted with | 


the art of war.» It was imagined by moft: people, 
that the French: would never be able to take the 
places: but the activity of count Lowendahl, over- 
came every difficulty ; and after two months, fiege a 
breach was made, and the French battalions entered 


the place ; while the old governor, who ought: to | 


have’ been every where to fuperintend the works, 
was {leeping in his quarters. 

\ The whole: of the garrifon would have been made 
prifoners of war, had it not been for the bravery of 
a regiment of Scotch highlanders, under the com- 
mand of lord John Murray, who fought like lions, 
-and three-fourths of them were left dead on the fpot. 
The French king created count Lowendahl a marfhal 
of ‘France, the higheft dignity he could raifé him to; 
and Bergen-op-zoom being in the power of the enemy, 
the two armies went into winter quarters, while the 
duke of Cumberland returned to London. 

© With refpe& to the:affairs of Italy, the war was 
carried on there with great vigour, The marfhal de 
Bellifle, who had been releafed from imprifonment, 
was fent to command the French army in Provence ; 
but notwithftanding he attempted to penetrate into 


Piedmontefe, yet he met with fuch oppofition from. 


the count de Briqueras, that after an engagement 
that lafted near a whole day, the French were obliged 
to retreat, with the lofs of near five thoufand men. 

Money, with arms and ammunition, had been:re- 

mitted to the republic of Genoa from the French, fo 
that they had been enabled to defend their own terri- 
, tories ; but Lewis XV. who had been fo fuccefsful 
in Flanders, faw all his Italian projects baffled, and 
his forces obliged to return to Provence. 
“ With refpeét to/naval affairs, they were very fa- 
vourablé'to Britain during this year ; for the French, 
having ordered a fleet to be fitted ott in order to re- 
cover Cape Breton, the Englifh admirals, Anfon and 
Warren, were fent to oppofe them with a ftrong 
ficet of fhips of the line.” Accordingly on the third 
of ‘May, a moft bloody engagement happened near 
Cape Finifterre, in which the French were defeated 
with confiderable lofs, and all their defigns of reliev- 
ing their colonies were rendered abortive. Mr. An- 
fon and Mr. Warren, upon their returmhome, were 
both rewarded with marks of the royal favour ; the 
firft being created a peer of England, and‘ the other 
with ared ribbon of the Bath. 

Captain'Fox, who commanded the’ Kent, fell in 
with a fleet of French merchantmen from St. Domi- 
hica, near the coaft of Galicia, and took twenty-fix 
of them richly laden; by which our brave feamen 
were, in part, rewarded handfomely for the hard- 
fhips they had fuffered. But this was- not all the 
lofs that the French fuffered at fea ; for, towards the 
latter end of O&ober, admiral Hawke was difpatched 
to intercept their Weft India fleet, and fell in with 
them near Bellifle. 
enfued, in which the French were utterly defeated, 
and fix fhips, with three thoufand prifoners were 
brought into the harbour of Portfmouth. All thefe 


loffes tended towards difeouraging the French ; for || 


although their conquefts in the Netherlands had been 
very rapid, yet their nation was drained both of men 
and money ; while their commerce was deftroyed, 
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A moft defperate engagement | 
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or | and their fubjects ftarving :. from which circtimftance . 
to be reinforced with fevetal battalions, and eftablith- | weamay leatn; theimportance a‘godd navy is“of té 


} Britain. 


‘With refpect to the queeti of Hungary; he: king’ 
Gf Spain; .and others of the valliesy they ’wete all 
heartily tired of the war; and : Britain, though at 


More expence than all the others put tooether, feerhed 
| relolved not to fheath the {word till juttice wag ‘done; 


that peace might be concluded updm-hodoutable and 
advantageous. térms.: The F tenth ‘king’ had inti? 
mated ito Sir-John Laigonier, that He was defitous of © 
peace; and, in conlequence thereof; towards - thé 


-Tatter.end of this year, friendly meffages pated’ be- 


tween all the coritending parties: 

The election forimembers to fervein the new par- 
liament had been  carriedon every where in favour of 
the court, and both houfes met on thé tenth “of! No? 


| vember, when his majefty took noti¢e‘of the” happit * 


nefs that would. arife to the proteftant interé:t; by the’ 


| change of governmerit that ‘had: taken place in’ thé 


United Provinces ; and the conerattilated’ them” on 
the vaft fuccefs of the Britifh navy, by ‘which it wag 
probable: peace would foon*be eftablified: © 929 47 

The firft thing done by the miniftry; was to’ bring 
in a bill for the general naturalization of foreign proz 
teltants; but the: city.of London’ remonftrated £6 
ftrongly againft it, that it was thought moft prudent 
to drop the bill, oa iA 203 > 

A.D. 1748. The committee of ways and means 
propofed giving mine millions for the experices of the 
year; and it being approved of by che commons, 
was unanimoufly granted, partly by a’ land-tax, ‘and 
partly by a loan on the credit of the’exchequer. | TA 
March acongrefs was opened at’ Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
the earl of Sandwich and. Sir Thomias'-Robinfon on - 
the part of the Englifh,; count de: St, Severin fot 
the French; and for the ftates-general baron de Waf- 
fenaer and mynheer Haffelaer. On the thirteenth of 
May the king prorogued the parliament, after having 
informed them, that preliminaries for a general peace 
had been fiened, and then fet out for Holland, where 
he had a conference with the prince of Orange before 
he proceeded to Hanover. 

On the third day: of May, marfhal Saxe entered 
the town of Maeltricht, which had beén furrendered 
upon condition, that it fhould be deliveréd up with- 
out any damage being done to the ftores and maga- 
zines, if a ceffation of arms then took place; in order 
tomake room for a general pacification. To the 
deputies already mentioned were added the following, 
viz, the marquis ‘dé la Portliune Thueil, on the part 


| of France's: for Spain the marquis \de-Soto Major ; 


for the houfe of Auftria, count de’ Raunitz ;’ forthe 
king-of Sardinia, Don Jofeph Offoria, andthe count 
de Chavennes ;’ for the republic of Genoa; ‘thé mar- 
quis Dorio, count de Monzone,: for the duke of 
Modena ; and forthe ‘Dutch,: the count Bentinck, 
During the conferences between: 'thefe. plenipotentia 
ries, many difficulties were ftarted that could pot ‘be 
adjufted:till the returtt of expreffes from their ‘differ- 
ent fovereigns ; and, ‘after feveral months, fpént “ia 
daily conferences, péace was concluded upen’ terms 
to the following purport : - 
On the feventh day of O&tober. all ptifoners,: whe 
had been taken-during the war, were to be releafed, 
and the conquefts returned to their’ former. owners, 
Don Philip was to have-Parma and Placentia in Italy 
butif hé fhould either affume the throne of Spain of 
Naples, or die without male iffue, thefe provinces 
were to be given up to the houfe of Auftria. °Great 
Britain was to fend two perfons of ‘high rank’ as oft 
tages to remainin Paris, till fuch places had ‘been 
given up as had been conquered’ by us from the 
French; and accordingly. the' earl .of Suffolk and 
lord Cathcartt'were fent ; but this meafure gave great 


| difpleafure to the people in general, becaufe: they 


fooked upon it as difhonourable,' and to all intents 


| and purpofes a difprace to the nation, Dunkirk‘ was to 


remain fortified on the land'fide, but all the works ad- 


Joining to the fea were to be deftroyed, and the harbour 


laid 
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Jaid open. . The king of) Pruffia was to enjoy peace- 
able poffeffion of the province:of Silefia, and the 
queen of Hungary was to remain fovereign. of all 
the hereditary dominions left her by her father the 
emperor Charles VI. and which:-had for many years 
belonged to her family. 10.4 
The Spaniards were to have leave, for four years, 
to purchafe flaves on the coait of Guinea; a privi- 
lege that they had been long deprived of: and with 
re{pect to the other parts and articles of this treaty; 
they were rather of a formal than. an important na- 
ture. , 3 é 

Such were the principal parts of this treaty, and 
few are to be met with: in hiftory that ever gave 
greater. offence to.the people in general. | Great fums 
of money had been granted by the Britifh parliament, 
the fubjects had been loaded with heavy taxes, and 
they had paid them in order ‘to fupport the honour 
of the nation; but here, in confequence of this 
treaty, they found that their treafure had been-lavith- 
ed away, andthe flower of their army deftroyed, for 
no other purpofe than that, of fupporting German 
princes, and protecting the electorate of Hanover. 
They complained that their plenipotentiaries had de- 
ceived them, and concluded the articles of peace 
before they had been duely confidered: by the people ; 
and nothing but murmurs were to be heard from the 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 
- His Britannic majefty, who had been, during the 
fummer, on a vifit to his electoral dominions, where 
he eftablifhed. the famous univerfity of Gottingen, 
returned to England in:the'latter end of Oétober ; 
and on the twenty-ninth of November both houfes 
of parliament met.at Weftminfter. His majefty, in 
his fpeech, informed them, that he had taken the 
moft effectual methods to promote the intereft of 
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his people, confiftent withthe ftate of public af 
fairs; and that.as moft of the contending’ parties! 
feemed averfe to carrying on the war any longer, 
fo he doubted not but peace would now be eftablifh- 


| ed on: the moft folid andtafting foundation: He 


added, that now the war was over, the public ex~ 
pence would be much leffened ; and therefore; all 
he defired of them was, that they would grant {ach 
fupplies as fhould, from a proper eftimate, ap- 
pear neceflary to {upport the. dignity of the’ crown,) 
by enabling him to fulfil thofe engagements, which,: 
in confequence of the: late treaty of peace he had 
entered into, - fs17T07 ay : 

In anfwer to this. fpeech both  houfes: prefented 
very loyal and affectionate addreffes, though not 
without fome oppofition from the commons. Some. 
of the members in the oppofition condemned. the 
conduét of the miniftry in giving plenary powers: to: 
the deputies to conclude a peace before: the! arrival 
of thirty-feven thoufand Ruffians, who were on their 
march to join the allied. army. They: infifted, that 
an enquiry fhould be fet on foot to. make; thofe at 
the helm of public affairs, give an account in what 
manner the public money had been fo lavithly fquan- 
dered away ; but the power of the minifterial party 
bore down all oppofition. ; 

The conduét of Mr. Pelham, brother tothe duke 
of Newcaftle, was feverely cenfured; but Mr. Pitr, 
fince earl. of Chatham, and Mr. Murray, now lord 
Mansfield, fpoke fo forcibly in his favour, that 
eight millions were granted for the fervice of the 
current year; a moft amazing fum, when we ‘con- 
fider.that the war was over; but a proof of the 
intenfe riches of the nation, and the obligations :that 
Britifh fovereigns are under, to live:on- good) terms 
with their fubjects. rt 
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From the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle to the death of ‘George II. mv 


French were put in peaceable. poffeffion 
1749+ HA of Cape Breton; and: the miniftry, re- 
folved,to cultivate the province.of Nova Scotia,’ in 
the. northern part of America.’ This {fcheme was 
chiefly promoted and-encouraged by the earl of Hal- 
lifax, firft lord of trade and plantations; and his ma- 
jefty, -ever attentive to the welfare of his. fubjeéts, 
countenanced it with his royal approbation, Ac- 
cordingly, many/artificers and hufbandmen were fent 
thither in order to clear the grounds, and .make way 
for a proper fettlement ; and it muft be acknowledg- 
ed that the Britifh nation left nothing undone in order 
to promote fo patriotic a fcheme. A. town was built 
by the mere force of induftry, which is now a flou- 
rifhing port, and named Hallifax, from the title’ of 
the peer, who firft projected it. Many people have 
fettled in its neighbourhood, and, upon the whole, it 
may be looked uponas one of the moft valuable ac- 
quifitions to .Great Britain. . 

The remainder of the tranfactions during this year, 
were not of a very important nature. Some domettic 
difturbances happened in -confequence of the - late 
peace ; for many of the foldiers and feamen having 
been difcharged, and not knowing in what manner, to 
procure a fubfiftence, committed flreet robberies, for 
which many of them were executed. 

The parliament met on the fixteenth of Novem- 
ber, and the king, in his fpeech to both houfes, in- 
formed them, that it was with the utmoft pleafure he 


AD. [: confequence. of the late treaty, the 
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could now behold peace in Europe, by. which: the 
public credit was again re-eftablifhed, and commerce, 
the fupport of the nation,. was likely to flourith. To 
this fpeech both houfes returned the -moft,loyal and 
affectionate addreffes, after which.they entered. upom 
public bufinefs, and granted his majefty fuch a fup= 
ply, as was able to defray all the expences of govern; 
ment. Someof the ftudents of Oxford having been 
guilty of uttering expreffions of a treafonable nature, 


were tried in the court of .King’s-bench, and.two of 


them were obliged to walk. with papers’on their breafts 
through Weftminfter-hall. . 00-0 fs Ben mee 
A.D..1750. One thing of great importance that 
engaged the attention of) this parliament was the her- 
ring fifhery ; and a bill. being -brought: in: for that 
purpofe, it paffed into a law, and a.fociety.was form; 
ed for carrying it into execution, at the head of which 
was his royal highnefs Frederick, prince of-Wales. 
Another att, paffed this feffion for encouragement, of 
Weavers in the fail-cloth trade, an articlesof the ut- 
moft importance. to the Britifh nation. Upon the 
whole, few feflions ever paffed more acts for the ge- 
neral encouragement of commerce and manufactures 5 
but indeed nothing could be more neceffary, <s the 
nation had been almoft ruined by: an expenfive and 

deftruétive war.) ea ae 
On the twelfth of April the king. went, in the 
ufual manner, to the houfe of peers, where, in a 
fpeech from the throne, he.thanked the commons for 
that attention which they had paid to the interefts a 
a , the. 


~ 
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the nation, and for the fupplies granted to fupport 
the government. 

Some things of a domeftic nature took place this 
year, which muft not be paffed over in filence: On 
the eighth of February; a fhock of an-earthquake 
was. felt in London, by which fome.chimnies were 
thrown down, and the Thames was very much agi- 
tated. The confternation of the people on this oc- 
cafion is even beyond defcription.. But-what was till 
more, on the eighth of March, about half patft five 
inthe morning, fuch a violent fhock was felt, that 
many of the people ran from their beds naked, being 
afraid that their houfes would tumble upon them. 
This fhock was not confined to London, fof it was 
felt infome other parts, particularly in Effex, Kent, 
and Surrey : and a wila enthufiaftic, driven mad by 
zeal, foretold, that on the eighth of April, a third 
fhock of an earthquake would lay all. London in 
ruins. One would have thought that fuch a predic- 
tion would have been treated with the utmoft .con- 
tempt; efpecially, as it is declared in Holy writ, 
that fuch things are known to God only; but not- 
withftanding, foinfatuated were thoufands of people, 
that they actually believed the impofter, and waited 
for the accomplifhment of his prediétion, as. if he 
had been a meffenger fent from heaven. 

The goal diftemper, which, in its confequences, 
generally proves as. fatal as the plague, broke out 
during the feffion at the Old Bailey, in the month of 
April this year. 
London, Sir Daniel Lambert, one of the aldermen, 
Sir Thomas Abney, one of the judges of the court 
of Common-Pleas, baron Clarke of the exchequer, 
feven gentlemen of the law, feveral of the jury, 
befides a great number of thofe who were prefent to 
hear the trials loft their lives. Indeed it cannot be 
afcertained how many perfons died , but certain it is, 
that the city was greatly alarmed, and every one 
was afraid of the infection. 

During the fummer of this year his majefty went 
to vifit his electoral dominions, and during ‘his’ refi- 
dence there, he figned a treaty with the»emperor of 
Morocco; by which, all the Britifh captives in his 
dominions were fet -at liberty. Few other things 
worth notice happened this year either at home or 
abroad ; for the people were enjoying the {weets of 
peace after the toils of war. 


The prince and princefs of Wales, with their | 


eldeft. daughter the princefs Augufta, during this 
fummer, went on a tour to the weft and fouth of 
England; where they were received, and treated with 
that refpect due to their shigh ftation and amiable 
characters. 

While his majefty wasabroad, he endeavoured to 
get the archduke -Jofeph, fon of the emperor, 
eleéted king of the Romans, but the fcheme met 
with fuch oppofition, that for the prefent it was 
obliged to be laid afide. Case wate 

A.D. 1751. On the feventeenth of January, the 
parliament met, and the king, in his {peech, inform- 
edthem, that he had concluded two treaties, one 
with the king of Spain, andthe other with fome of 
the German princes, the contents of which fhould 
be laid before them. -He recommended to both 
houfes unanimity in their councils : and concluded, 
by defiring them not to forget the ftate of the nation, 
but above all things provide for its internal fafety. 
To this fpeech loyal addreffes were prefented by both 
houfes, and received by his majefty in the mof gra- 
cious manner... 

The firft thing that engaged the attention of the 
commons, was a violent difpute between lord Trent- 
ham, and Sir George Vandeput, relating toa feat in 
parliament. Lord Trentham having accepted the 
place of a lord of the admiralty, his feat became 
vacant, and a writ was iffued for the election of a 
new member to reprefent the city of Weftmintter. 

Lord Trentham was fupported by the miniftry, 
who looked upon Sir George Vandeput as one fet up 
by the popular-party. A poll being demanded and 
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taken, the high-bailiff declared the majority to’be 
in favour of lord Trentham , but that not being fa- 
tisfactory to the oppofite party, they proceeded to 
aicrutiny. Still the majority deemed to be in favour 
of lord Trentham, and the high-bailiff returned him 
duly eleéted ; upon which he took the oaths and “his 
feat inthe houfe. At this meafure, the friends of 
Sir George were fo much enraged, that they prefent- 
ed a petition to‘the houfe, complaining of the con- 
duét of the high-bailiff; to. which lord Trentham 
prefented an anfwer,; fetting forth, that the friends 
of Sir George had, in the whole of their conduct; 
acted utterly inconfiftent with the .conftitution, and 
inftead of fupporting the freedom of election, had 
intimidated all thofe who came to. poll; unlefs they 
happened to-be of their own party ; and. that they 
had gone fo far as to threaten the high-bailiff. 

That a proper enquiry might be made into thefé 
allegations, the high-bailiff was fummoned to the 
bar of the houfe, where he gave information, that 
the honourable Mr. Murray, brother to the lord 
Elibank, Mr. Crowle, a counfellor.at law, and-one 
Gibfon, an upholder, had obftruéted him in the dif- 
charge of his duty. Crowle was obliged to kneel 
down at the bar of the houfe, and receive a repriz 
mand on his knees from the fpeaker; and Gibfon 
was committed to Newgate. With refpect to Mr, 
Murray, the charge againft him was very heavy 3 
for.it appeared, from.undoubted evidence, that he 
had raifed a moft outrageous mob, and called outto 
them to knock the dog on the head ; by which he 
meant the high-bailiff. j ' 

Accordingly he was committed a clofe prifoner te 
Newgate, and then brought to the bar of the houfe 
to receive judgment; but when he came, he refufed 
to kneel ,; at which the houfe was fo much enraged, 
that he was recommitted to the fame prifon, and 
forbid the ufe of pens, ink, or paper, nor was any 
one permitted to converfe with him, unlefs they firft 
received an order from the fpeaker.. In that manner 
he remained in prifon till the end of the feffion, and 
the power of parliament being then diffolved, he was 
fet at liberty: amidft the acclamations of the people: 

During this f{effion of parliament his royal highnefs 
Frederick, princeof Wales, was feized with a fever, 
which put anend to his valuable life, on the twen- 
tieth day of March, inthe forty-fifth year of his age, 
His royal highnets left, befides his prefent majetty, 
four fons:and three daughters, and {oon after his 
death was born the princefs Carolina Matilda, now 
queen of Denmark. The day after the prince’s 
death his body was opened, and it was found that 
there was an abfcefs upon his lungs, which had burft 
and occafioned his death. His remains were depofited 
in the chapel of Henry VII. the duke of Somerfet 
walking as chief mourner, attended by feveral other 
noblemen. : 

With refpeé&t to the character of this prince, we 
mutt confider it both in a public and private light. 
In public, he feemed to have nothing fo much at 
heart as the good of the people; and he often at= 
tended the debates in the houfe of peers, in order to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the conftitution, 
The people in general had formed the moft fanguine 
hopes, that one day they would be happy under his 
government ;,and there is great reafon to believe, 
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| that had he afcended the throne, he would have 


cultivated the arts of peace ina manner fuperior to 
all thofe who had gone before him. In his private 
life, he was an affectionate hufband, a tender parent, 
an indulgent mafter, and a fincere friend, All the 
time he could fpare from public bufinefs, was fpent 
in fuperintending the education of his. children; fo 
that ic may juftly be faid of him, ‘ He joined in one, 
“* the prince, the father, the hufband, and the 
‘© friend.” But all the hopes of the public were 
blafted, and funk in the nature of all fublunary 

things. “! 
The death of the prince, for fome time, put an end 
to party difputes; and his eldeft fon, our prefeng 
7A fovereign, 
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fovereign, was created princé of Wales; while the {| wherein it was ordained, that every criminal con- 
princefs-dowager of Wales, his tiother, was to act 
as regent in his ftead, if his majefty fhould happen to 
die before he arrived at years of maturity. 

On the twenty-fecond day of May, his majefty + 
went to the houfe of peers, and gave his royal affent 
to the bill for abolifhing the onp, and eftablifhing the 
new ftile; which has been attended with the moft 
beneficial confequences to the merchants in general, 
who, before that time, were often led into confufion 
concerning the dates of their bills and letters: On 
the twenty-fifth of June, his majefty prorogued the 
parliament s and, in his fpeech, informed them, that 
as a general diffolutenefs of manners had taken place 
among the people, it was their duty to do all in their 
power to enforce the execution of thofe laws which 
had been made againft immorality and profanenels. 

On the eleventh of October, this year, the prince 
of Oratige died; in the forty-firtt year of his age, 
and that event was fucceeded by the death of the 
queen of Denmark, youngeft daughter of his ma- 
jefty, who expired on the nineteenth of December. 

With refpect to the affairs on the continent, the 
French feemed intent. on profecuting their defign of 
enlarging their conquefts in. North-America, and in 
{piriting up the Indians to murder our traders on the 
borders of Virginia. Spain was intent on putting 
their navy on a proper footing ; and, for that purpofe, 
feveral of the men who, in confequence of the. peace, 
had been diicharged from. our dock-yards, were int 
veigled over to that country, where they built feveral 
fhips of war, on the fame model. ‘as the. Englifh. 
Nothing could be more inconfiftent with found po- 
licy, than to fuffer thofe ufeful: men to leave: the 
kingdom; and it was:the duty of the miniftry, when 
they difcharged them, to provide for them fome 
other employments, inftead of leaving them to ftarve. 

On the fourteenth day of November, the parlia- 
ment met; and the king, ina fpeech from the throne, 
informed them, that he had concluded a treaty with 
the king of Poland, who was now become his moft 
faithful ally; and that, withcrefpeét to the death of 
the prince of Orange, it would make no alteration 
in the {tate of public affairs. He told them, that the 
ftates-general were firm in the intereft of Great-Bri- 
tain: and concluded by recommending to their no- 
tice the fhocking condition in which the nation: was 
involved by a fpirit of licentioufhefs that feemed to 
have diffuted itfelf through all ranks of people; fo 
that nothing but the groffeft: immorality and pro- 
fanenefs were to be met with. Both houfes prefented 
loyal and affectionate addreffes to his majefty ; and 
Mr. Muncy, who had given fo much difturbance 
during the former feffions, made his efcape out of 
the kingdom; while the publifher of a pamphlet, 
intituled his cafe, was profecuted at common law, 
and, after a long hearing, was moft honourably ac: 
quitted by the jury. ° i 

A.D. 1752. The commons having granted the 
neceffary fupplies, amounting in the whole to four 


other, fhould be executed on the next-day except one’ 
after the féntence was: pronounced : :but if it fhould 
happen that judgment was pronounced on Friday, 


becaufe of the Sunday intervening. Thé body: of 
the malefaétor was to be either delivered to the fur- 
geons, to be diffected and anatomized, or it was to 
be hung in chains .on a gibbet ; but it was not, on 
any account whatever, to be-buried. The commons 
pafied a refolution, that, for the future, all their daily 
journals fhould be annually publifhed, and thé care 
of the publication was left to Mr. Hardinge; the 
chief clerk; which gave great fatisfaction to the fub- 
jects in general: and on the  twenty-fixth day of 
March, the king went to Weftmintter, and prorogued 
both houfes of parliament. é 

Mott of the powers of Europe were, during this 
year, very bufy in promoting fuch {chemes as feemed 
confiitent either with their intereft or ambition, Some 
trifling difputes arofe between the king of Pruffia and 
the court of Great-Britain, but thefe were adjufted in 
the moft.amicable manner. In Corfica, nothing was 
to be feen, but diforders of the worft fort; for the 
Genoele, who pretended to the right of fovereignty 
over that ifland, had impofed fuch grievous taxes on 
the people, that they became mad by oppreffion, 
In Germany, a fecond attempt was made to elect the 
archduke Jofeph king of the Romans; but it was fo 
violently oppofed .by the king of Pruffia, that the 
whole dropped for the prefent, contrary to the incli- 
nation. of his: Britannic majefty, who had exerred 
himfelf very much on the occafion. In A.merica, 
the French were carrying on their plots in fuch a 
barefaced manner, that it was not confiftent with the 
honour or intereft of Britain to remain an idle fpec= 
tator. Nor were the French lefs afliduous in executs 
ing their projects in the Eaft-Indies, where they f{pi- 
rited up the natives to make incurfions into our 
fettlements, by which many of our traders were 
much injured, In the Weft-Indies, the fame fchemes 
were carried on; fo that the people of this country 
began to fee that the French had only made. peace in 
order to declare war as foon as they could, confiftent 
with the nature of their circumftances. 

On the fifteenth of September this year, a moft 
dreadful hurricane happened in South-Carolina, by 
which many of the inhabitants were killed, and {fe- 
veral houfes in Charles-Town deftroyed. This re- 
duced the people to great diftrefs; but the generofity 
of the inhabitants of Great-Britain was fo warm in 
their favour, that all their lofes were made up, and 
| the colony. left in a more flourifhing condition than 
ever. Nothing more: of any importance happened 
| this year; for, during the greateft part of the fum- 
| mer, his Britannic majefty had, been at Hanover, 
| A.D.1753. The public bufinefs during this year was, 
forthe moft part, ofa parliamentary nature. The feffions 
‘was opened on the eleventh of Jannary, and both 
millions, other bufinels of a very important nature |} houfes prefented very loyal addreffes to his majefty. 
was entered upon, and many ufeful aéts paffed for || Two millions were granted for the fervice of the cur. 
the regulation of the internal policy of the nation, |} rent year; and, upon the mott {tria enquiry, it ap- 
One act was made to punith fuch as kept diforderly || peared that the national debt amounted: to the enor- 
houfes ; and another, by which all pawnbrokers were |] mous. fum of feventy-four millions, three hundred 
obliged to take out licences: that the people in the |} and fixty-eight thoufand, four hundrediand fifty-one 
highlands might be brought under a proper fubjeétion || pounds fifteen fhillings. Several excellent aéts paffed 
to the government, {ome of the forfeited eftates were |] during this feffion, particularly one for bringing to 
reduced into one confolidated fund, and the profits |] juftice all thofe concerned in plundering: fuch fhips 
arifing from them appropriated towards ereéting || as fhould happen, by ftrefs of weather, to. be driven 
charity-fchools, that the children of thofe concerned |] on the Englifh coaft. The inhabitants refiding near 
in the rebellion might be brought up in the principles |] the fea, particularly in Cornwall, had been: long 
of the proteftant religion. Working-fchools were at |} guilty of that infamous practice; and thofe who 
the fame time eftablifhed, by which many poor child~ |] ought to have been confidered as objects of com- 
ren were ufefully employed ; and pofterity will have paffion, were robbed, and ftripped naked. ; 

" reafon to blefs thofe who firft propofed making an aét || - But that which principally attracted the notice 
that will, in the end, be attended: with the moft bene- |] both’ of the public and the legiflature, was: a: bill: 
ficial confequences. brought in for the general naturalization of the Jews. 

Another act paffed during this feffion of parlia- || It was much countenanced by the miniftry, and ald 
ment, for preventing the horrid crime of murder: !! the towns where. manufactures are carried on wes 

extenfive 


victed of having wilfully, and of malice, killed an- | 


then execution was not to take place till Monday, ~ 


rs 
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fooner was it known that 


upper houle, thanthe nation féemed in one continued 


-tcene of clamour and oppofition. It was reprefented 

as an attempt to undermine the chriftian religion, and 
The lord-mayor of Lon-. 
pre- | 
fo did the merchants ; | 
it paffed the lower honfe bya | 
dignity | 
political difputes any | 
farther than to relate the circumftances that gave rife | 


_ fet afide the order of God. 
don, with the aldermen and common-council, 
fented petitions again{t it, and 
but notwithftanding, 
great majority. It is not confiftent with the 
of hiltory to intermeddle with 


to them. Thofe who fupported this bill thought 
that great riches would be brought into the nation ; 
and that the Jews, by buying up the goods manu- 
factured by our artificers, would extend our com- 
merce throughout the world. On the other hand, 
the popular party faid, that the Jéws had been fugi- 
tives and vagabonds ever fince the reign of the em- 
peror Velpatian, that it was the order of God they 
fhould be fo for rejecting the Meffiah, and the terms 
of falvation offered in the gofpel. They added far- 
ther, that they were to continue fo till they acknow- 
ledged the Lord of glory, and therefore it was the 
higheft prefumption in us to erant them any indul- 
gence. 
miniftry, were fenfible of this; for next ‘feffion the 
act was repealed, and the people, in confequence 
thereof, looked upon themfelves as releafed from a 
{tate of bondage, 

The next bill in which the whole nation looked 
upon itfelf as concerned, was that to prevent clan- 
deftine marriages. It is certain, that every man and 
woman, at a proper age, have a right to enter into 
the marriage ftate, confiftent with their own inclina- 
tions : but in all civil focieties, it has been found 
neceflary to lay fuch reftriGtions on this inftitution, 
as may prevent its being abufed. Thus, it is natural 
to fuppofe, that every man who ‘enters into the mar- 
riage ftate, is not only capable, but alfo under an 
obligation, to provide, in a proper manner, confiftent 
with his circumftances, for his wife and children, 
It is aduty he owes to the community ; and there- 
fore thofe not qualified for fuch an important truft, 
will be ready to leave their wives to ftarve, while the 
education of their innocent children will be neglected. 
Marriages, too often centractéd in private, and to 
an{wer finifter purpofes, left no room for a public 
proof, if any difpute arofe concerning them; and 
many innocent children, in confequence thereof, had 
been ruined. It may farther be added, that in many 
focieties it is found neceffary to make natural rights 
give way to fome political inftitutions, which may 
be only of a temporary nature. 

On the other hand, it was argued by thofe who 
oppofed the bill, that all mankind are, by nature, 
free ; and that nothing can conftitute a real marriage 
beyond the confent of the parties: that all agree- 
ments, even of the moft trifling nature, were founded 
on confent; and if fo, then marriage, the cement 
and fupport of human fociety, ought to reft upon 
the fame principle: that thofe who did not enter into 
the marriage ftate by voluntary confent, could never 
take that care of their tender and helplefs offspring, 
which, by all the laws of fociety, was incumbent 
upon them. y Ase 

It is neceflary to obferve, that neither the miniftry 
nor the oppofition could be charged with this bill: 
it did not originate from either in particular, but 
from a combination of both. Ina word, the reafon 
for bringing in the bill was that of young heirs and 
heireffes having inadvertently placed their affections 
on others below their ftation, by which they were 
often reduced to ruin. It is extremely natural for 


men who have procured titles, and acquired riches, } 


to endeavour to preferve the one untainted, and the 
other undiminifhed; and the warmer paffions be- 
coming extinét in the mind, a fort of nominal pru- 
dence takes place that cam never be agreeable to 


Indeed, the legiflative power, as well as the | 
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extenfive manner: and having originated in the houfe | 
of lords, it paffed with very little oppofition. No | 
the bill had paffed the 
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youth. “Such were the reafons affigned, or rather 
made ufe of, in framing this bill. and it not, only 
pafied both houfes’by a great majority, but alfo he- 
came ataw, in confequence of the royal affent. It 
is certain, that it has both its advantages and difad- 
vantages, but the énd defigned. by it has not taken 
place. No provifion is made in. the a@ againft to- 
reign marriages; and therefore nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear of minors going oyer to the conti- 
nent, to indulge their inclinations ; nor has Scotland; 
where the proteftarit religion is profeffed; been fo 
much as mentioned. The act, like all others of a 
public nature, dccafioned much {peculation; and was 
either approved of or condemned according to the 
different fentiments 6f the people, It i: certain; 
that it might have been framed in a mych better 
manner; but, upon the whole; we may fee. that no- 
thing is more difficult than the reducing of matural 
principles to civil inftitutions, founded upon the 
caprice of men who, in general, are guided by their 
paffions, inftead of reafon. 

This year was remarkable for an inflitution which 
had been long wanting in Britain, and of the utmoft 
importance to the republic of letters. ‘The vat col: 
lettion of natural curiofities belonging to Sir Hans 
Sloane, were purchafed by the government, and de- 
pofited in the noble ftruéture called Montague Houle; 
in Great Ruffell-ftreet, near Bloomfbury. But; that 
the honour of the hation might be fully eftablithed, 
and a place opened for men of learning to ftudy, 
without being at any expence, the colleétion of ma- 
nufcripts belonging to the earl of Oxford were like- 
wife purchafed; and thefe, with the king’s library, 
and the valuable collection made by Sir, John and Sit 
Robert Cotton, were brought to the fame place, which 
is now called the Britifh Mufeum, and is open for the 
reception and uf of the public in general. Nothing 
could have done greater honour to. the nation than 
this inftance of their good fenfe and unbounded 
Irberality. The moft curious records in the nation, 
and copies of fuch books as are not to be found any 
where elfe, are now left free for the infpeétion of 
every one. © The great officers of f{tate, amounting to 
twenty-one in number, are tppointed official gover- 
nors of this royal foundation. Two are appointed 
by the Oxford family, two by the defcendants of 
Sir Hans Sloane, and the fame number by thofe who 

re heirs to Sir John and Sir Robert Cotton. Thefe, 
amounting to twenty-feven in number, are to chufe 
fifteen more, fd as to make the whole body of go- 
vernors forty-two. But although their number is fo 
latge, yet no perfon can be prelented: tor-an office in 
the houfe, but by an order figned by the archbifhop 
of Canterbury, the lord-chancellor, and the {peaker 
of the houfe of commons; 

The parliament continued fitting till the feven- 


| teenth of June, when his majefty went, to the houfe 
| of peers, and informed them, that nothing had hap- 


pened, fo far as he had been able to procure intelli- 
gence, that could in the. leaft difturb the public 
peace: and then both houfes were prorogued, 

With refpect to foreign affairs, the French wete 
every where bufy in preparing to break through the 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelles as foon as an Opportunity 
fhould offer. They had been {piriting up fome of 
the nabobs, or fubordinate princes in the Eaft-Indies, 
to take up arms againft the Englifh: and although 
many of their attempts had been rendered abortive; 
yet they did not defift from them; fo that at laft, as 
will appear in the fequel, it. became a national con- 
cern, It was much the fame in America, where the 
had inftigated the natives of Canada, and fome other 
provinces, to také up arms againft the Britifh fettlers 
m Nova Scotia, in order to reduce that provinoe, 
which had been eftablifhed at fo much expence, to 
the condition of, a French colony. 

“On the fifteenth of November, both houfes of 
parliament met; and the king, in his, {peech,. in- 
formed them, that he’ was on the bef of terms with 
his allies: but many of the commons were not fatif- 
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fied with this declaration, fo that violent debates 
“arole before an addrefs could be prefented. But ttill 
the miniftry carried their point sand fuch bills as had 
pafied having received the royal affent, the parlia- 
ment was diffolved, and writs iffued for the eleétion 
-of a new one. . : 

A.D. 1754. - During the fecefs of parliament, 
Mr. Pelham, bfother to the duke of Newcaftle, died, 
and was {ucceeded in that important office, of firft 
Jord of the treafury, by his brother, at that time one 
of the fecretaries of ftate. He was a man of great 
abilities, beloved by the people, and honoured by 
his fovereign with many marks of his royal favour. 
He was a real friend to the Hanover family ; and, 
during a courfe of many years, he had fupported the 
interelts of government in the houfe of commons, 
without ever propofing any thing that, in the end, 
could become prejudicial to the people. 

Throughout the whole nation, the ele@ion for 
members to ferve in parliamént went in favour of the 
miniftry, who had acquired fuch an sfcendency, that 
every thing gave way to them. | Few difturbances 
happened ; and the writs being returned, the duke of 
Cumberland, in commiffion, with fome other noble- 
men, opened the feffion, Mr. Onflow being chofen 
ipeaker of the houfe of commons. The lord-chan- 
cellor Hardwick, now raifed to the dignity of an earl, 
informed the members, that his majefty had called 
them together, in order to confult on fome things of 
the utmoft importance, which would be laid before 
them in proper time; and doubted not but they 
would do every thing to fupport the honour of the 
crown, and fecure the intereft of the nation. But 
nothing of any importance was done: for the parlia- 
ment, which met on the tenth of May, was pro- 
rogued on the fifth of June; fo that all bufinefs 
which naturally came under their confideration was 
fufpended till the month of November following: 

‘The depredations made by the French on the pro- 
perties of our fubjeéts in’ North-America, had oc- 
cafioned feveral remonftrances to be made to the 
court of Verfailles; but no fatisfactory anfwers were 
received, every one being evalive and uncertain, 
This induced our miniftry to fend an exprefs order 
to Mr. Dinwiddie, one of the North-American go- 
vernors, to drive the French cut of his province, 
and to ere¢t forts, to prevent their future incurfions. 
In confequence of thefe orders, fome fkirmithes hap- 
pened: and as it feemed reafonable to believe that the 
French intended to commence hoftilities, the earl of 
Albemarle, our ambaffador at Paris, was ordered to 
remonftrate upon it to the French miniftry, as a 
breach of the faith of treaties, and inconfiftent with 
the law of nations. The earl obeyed his orders ; 
but, inftead of receiving a fatisfactory anfwer, the 
French began gradually to pull off the mafk, and 
new reinforcements were {ent to America, in the 
fame manner as if war had been declared between 
both nations. From which we may learn, that no 
confidence is to be put in fuch perfidious people at 
any time. 

During this year, the queen-mother of Spain loft 
all her influence at court, by the difgrace of her fa- 
vourite, the marquis de la Enfenada, who was fuc- 
ceeded by Mr. Wall, the fon of an Irith papift, who 
followed the fortune of James II. at the revolution. 
The king of Portugal, who had received many fa- 
vours from the Englifh, began to aét in the moft 
ungrateful manner. He impofed fome fevere taxes 
upon the Britifh merchants in the factory at Lifbon, 
and even went fo far as to caufe fome of them to be 
imprifoned, 

In Denmark, Sweden, and Ruffia, as well as Ger- 
many, every thing remained ina ftate of tranquillity, 
although nothing had been left undone by the court 
of France to draw fome of the above powers over 
to their meafures, In America, the French con- 
tinued to carry on their encroachments in a bolder 
manner thanever. Great complaints were exhibited 
againft them, and the people in general wifhed for 
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the meeting of the ‘parliament, which took place on 
the fourteenth day of November, 

His majefty, im his. fpeech, informed them, that 
he had done every thing to preferve the public peace 
of Europe, and that no material alteration had taken 
place fince their lait fefion. He recommended to 
them. to take into their confideration the affairs. of 
America, but took no notice of the encroachments 
made by the French on our fettlements... This was 
confidered, by the more difcerning of the people, as 
one of the greateft mafter-ftrokes of policy ; for the 
minority in the houfe were gaining ground; and it 
was expected, had his majefty difcovered the real ftate 
of American affairs, violent. oppofition would have * 
been made to the addrefs, which is always expected 
at the beginning of each feffion, 

The addrefs being prefented, the commons voted 
that the fum of four millions, feventy-three thoufand 
feven hundred and twenty-feven pounds, fhould be 
granted for the fervice of the current year. Subfidies 
were alfo granted to feveral foreign princes, particu- 
larly the elector of Bavaria, who was to haveia 
body of forces ready, in cafe his majefty’s dominions 
in Germany fhould. be attacked by the French, or 
any other of the European powers. | Thefe vigorous 
refolutions of the houfe of commons alarmed the 
French to the. higheft degree; but. as they had all 
along-acted in the moftinfinacere manner, fo, on the 
prefentoccafion, they direGted their ambaflador, the 
duke de Mirepo’x, to arnufe our miniftry with pre- 
tences, that they had not the moft diftant view of 
difturbing. fuch, of our fubjects as. were fettled in 
America. . Thefe declarations were, however, of too 
fallacious a nature to have any effect with the people 
of England. The -eyes of our miniftry were now 
opened, and nothing feemed fo neceffary as that. of 
fupporting the intereft and honour of the nation, 

. A.D.1755. A proclamation was iffued: on: the 
twenty-third day of January, offering a bounty to 
fuch feamen-as were willing to enter into his majefty’s 
fervice, Prefs-warrants were fent to the principal 
fea-port towns; all artificers in our dock-yards, as 
well as feamen, were prohibited, under fevere penal- 
ties, from entering into foreign fervice: and all fuch 
as were abroad, were commanled to return. Things 
were now grown to-fuch an height, that the defigns 
of the French .could be no longer concealed; and 
therefore the king fent a meffage to the parliament by 
Sir Thomas Robinfon, informing them, that the 
encroachments made on-our fettlements in America 
rendered it neceflary for him to augment both his 
navy and army, and he doubted not but his faithful 
fubjects would ftand by him with their lives and 
fortunes. A ffectionate and loyal addreffes were pre- 
fented by both houfes: and although the French 
boafted much of the fuperior power of their fleets 
in Breft and Toulon, yet the Britith fubjetts. paid 
little regard to it. The miniftry prohibited the Irifh 
from fupplying the French with provifions, which 
was one of the beft meafures that could have been 
taken, and was applauded by the people in general. 

Great difpatch was made by our miniftry to fit out 
the fleet ; and towards the latter end of April, ad 
miral Bofcawen failed from Portfmouth with ten fhips 
of. the line, and fix frigates, in which were fix thous 
fand foldiers and marines.. About’ the fame time, 
failed from Breft the French fleet, under the coms 
mand of admiral Macnamara, ‘an frith eentleman ; 
but he had fecret inftrudtions to difpatch his vice= 
admiral in his room, while he himf{elf, with five fhips 
of the line, cruized near the {treights of Gibraltar, 
with no other view than to try whether he could not 
oblige our admiral to divide his feet, which had been 
reinforced by a fquadron under the command of ad- 
miral Holborne. Mr. Pitt, at that time fecretary at; 
war, procured an act which will ever do honour to: 
his memory, namely, to, advance fix months pay to! 
the feamen, and not {uifer them to fell their tickets to, 
rapacious ufurers, who often bought them at the rate ot, 
fifty per cent. difcount, to the difhonour of the ce 
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The public bufinefs being difpatched, his majefty 
went to the houfe of peers and told them, he adhered, 
In the moft facred manner, to the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle; but as the French had, in the moft bare- 
faced manner, broken through every article of it, he 
could not, confiftent with the honour.of his crown, 


and the duty he owed to his people, fuffer them to 


proceed any turther withoutthe moft vigorous oppo- 
fition. He added, that he never would declare war 
‘but upon the mott juftifiable terms; and concluded, 
by afluring them, that he trufted for fuccefs in the 
Divine Providence, which was ever ready to affift 
thofe who acted juttly. Hethen prorogued the par- 
lhament, and having made choice of a proper regency 
to conduct the public affairs, fet out to vilit his 
electoral dominions. While he was there he learned, 
that the French king had entered into a fecret treaty 
with the court of Vienna; and to prevent any evil 
confequences that might refult therefrom, he en- 
gaged to take into his pay a large body of Heffian 
troops; and, atthe fame time, concluded a treat 

offenfive and defenfive, with the emprefs of Ruffia. 

While his majefty was, in concert with his minif- 
try, contriving fuch fchemes as were moft likely to 
be of fervice to the nation in general, the French 
were continuing their depredations on our fettlements, 
and the inhabitants of the American colonies were 
quarrelling with their governors. 
them who wifhed well to our interefts in America, 
to look down, in the moft unfavourable manner, on 
the unprofperous ftate of the public affairs. . Unani- 
mity was withed for; but few expected it. Admiral 
Bofcawen, who was now off Louifbourg, attacked 
partof the French fleet, and actually difperfed them, 
which gave fome gleam of hope to the people of 
England, who promifed themf{elves great things from 
the fuperior abilities of that commander. Two of 
the French fhips were taken and fent to Halifax in 
Nova Scotia, where they were afterwards condemned 
as lawful prizes. 

A trifling expedition was made in the month of 
June this year, on the frontiers of the colony efta- 
blifhed by the French in Canada; but no other con- 
fequences refulted from it than that of keeping up 
the fpirits of the people. On the other hand, during 
the fame month, general Braddock marched, at the 
head of two thoufand regulars, in order to attack 
fort Du Quefne ; but met with fo»many_ obftacles, 
that his little army was much reduced : for the colo- 
nifts, who had long quarrelled with their governors, 
refufed to fend him fuch waggons and provifions as 
were neceflary for his affiftance. However, under all 
thefe difficulties, he arrived, on the eighth of July, 
within ten miles of fort Du Quefne , and the French, 
having, by their fpies, received intelligence of all his 
motions, advanced to meet him, and encamped in 
a very advantageous fituation. Prudence is equally 
neceffary in a general as refolution ; and he ought to 
know when to act on the offenfive or the defenfive , 
but that quality was wanting in Braddock. Sir 
Peter Halket, the fecond in command, advifed him 
to cultivate the friendfhip of the Indians, and fend 
fome of them as an advanced guard ; becaufe they 
were much better acquainted with the country than 
the regulars, who had never been in thofe parts be- 
fore. But nothing could prevail with the general, 
nor would he fufler a council of war to be held; fo 
that, regardlefs of danger, he marched forward, as 
if he had been fure of viétory. The French, who 
had taken every neceffary precaution, came out of 
their entrenchments to meet him; while the Indians 
in their intereft, whom they had concealed in a wood, 
burft out upon the Englifh, and galled them in flank, 
while the regulars attacked their front. The general 
behaved with great courage ; but after having five 
horfes killed under hirh, he received a mortal wound, 
of which.he died. Soon after Sir Peter Halket and 
his fon were both killed; and in general many of 
the officers fhared the fame fate, for the French had 
given orders to the Indians to aim at them, while the 
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regulars were engaged. This was a fatal ftroke to 
the Englifh, and attended with the moft dreadful 
confequences to thofe who lived in the back fettle- 
ments; for the Indians in the intereft of the French, 
poured upon them in great numbers, and committed 
the moft horrid barbarities. Ky 

It was the general opinion, that it would be too 
late to take the field during the ternainder of the 
feafon; arid therefore, inftead of attacking Crown- 
Point, it was refolved, that duting the winter, the 
forces frould be employed in keeping up a commu- 
nication between that place and Albany: General 
Shirley took upon him the command of one part of 
the troops, but his conduét was much cenfured; 
while that of general Johnfon, who commanded the 
other part, was equally applauded. The miniftry 
were fenfible of his vaft abilities, and therefore he 
was created a baronet; and, at the fame time, re- 
ceived a prefent of five thoufand pounds. 

In Europe, the minifters of the different courts 
were employed in attempting to deceive each other 
while thofe who fpent their time in the ftudy of po- 
litics, attempted, in vain, to difcover their real in- 
tentions. 

As the French could not, with common decency, 
conceal their real intentions any longer, they endea- 
voured to petfuade the Spaniards that it was their 
duty to prevent the Britifh navy from becoming for- 
midable in America; but Mr. Wall, their chief 
minifter, was a fincere friend to the Enolifh, and 
confequently did every thing to fruftrate the defigns 
of the French, They had pretended that we were 
the aggreflors in North America; and when the 
king of Spain offered to become a mediator between 
the contending parties, he was given to underftand, 
that no fufpenfion of arms could be agreed upon as 
had been demanded by the French, till reparation had 
been made to our colonifts for the injuries they had 
fuffered. This induced the French miniftry to. in- 
trigue with the German princes, and brought. over 
to their intereft the elector of Cologne, who promifed 
to give them leavé to form magazines in his territo- 
ries. From this circumftance, the people of Eng- 
land were convinced that the defigns of the French 
was to attack Hanover, and for that purpofe they 
entered into a confederacy with the court of Vienna, 
with a defign of diftreffing the king of Pruffia. 
Nothing was left undone by his Britannic majefty to 
fecure his electoral dominions ; and for that purpofe 
he formed feveral alliances with the German princes. 
A fecond treaty was al‘o entered into between our fo- 
vereign, andthe emprefs of Ruffia; but it did not 
take effect. News arrived that admiral Bofcawen 
had obtained fome confiderable advantages over the 
French; and much about the fame time, Sir Edward 
Hawke failed from Portfmouth with eighteen fhips 
of the line, in order to intercept the French, fleet 
but they had the good fortune to efcape and get fafe 
into Breft, Four men of war were difpatched from 
Portfmouth, under the command of commodore 
Frankland, to protect our fugar plantations from 
the enemy, and likewife to exercife plenary powers in 
committing hoftilities wherever it fhould feem necef- 
fary, or where he fhould happen to meet with oppo- 
fition. 

Orders were fent to all our naval officers to feize 
fuch of the French fhips as they could lay hold of ; 
and the duke de Mirepoix, who was not able to de- 
ceive our miniftry any longer, fet out on his return 
home without taking leave. 

The king, who had been in Hanover, during the 
oreateft part of the fummer, returned to England on 
the fifteenth of September, and on the thirteenth of 
November, both houfes of parliament met, when 
the king, in his fpeech from the throne, informed 
them that he had taken every neceffary precaution to 
fecure the peace of Europe, and to protect his fub- 
jects in, America from the infults of the French ; 
but although he had done every thing to convince the 
world of his pacific difpofition, yet there feemed no 
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appearance of an accommodation, That he wifhed 
for peace, but never would fubmit to it ppon dil- 
honourable terms; and therefore had concluded feve- 
ral treaties with the princes on the continent, in or- 
der to be ready to affift him in cafe of war being 
declared, 

Great debates arofé in both houfes concerning the 
addreffes that fhould be prefented to his majefty_on 
the fubject of his fpeech; for many lords and gen- 
tlernen difapproved of his having concluded treaties, 
without previoufly afking their advice, _ However, 
after a moft violent conteit, the addreffés were pre- 
fented, which occafioned feveral refignations ; par- 
ticularly, that of Mr. Pitt, pay-matter of the forces, 
who was fucceeded by the earl of Darlington and 
Mr. Hay, while Sir George Lyttleton was appointed 
chancellor of the exchequer in the room of Mr. 
Legge. When the public bufinefs came on before 
the houfe of commons, every thing went in favour 
of the miniftry; and the treaties concluded by his 
majefty were approved of bya very great majority. 
Subfidies were granted to the emprefs of RuMia, the 
elector of Bavaria, and the prince of Hefle-Caffel ; 
but the fon of the latter, for reafons unknown, re- 
nounced the proteftant religion, which gave great of- 
fence to all the other princes of that perfuafion, ef- 
pecially to his Britannic majefty, who had beftowed 
upon him his daughter in marriage, 

On the firft of November this year, a moft dread- 
ful calamity happened at Lifbon, which laid great 
part of that cityin ruins. The inquifition having 
condemned {everal proteftants and others, whom 


they confidered as difaffected to the Romith church, . 
All-Saints day was appointed for thei execution, or | 


as they calli it, the celebration of an a& of faith. 
Many of the ignorant people from the country, had 
affembled at Lifbon, to be witneffés of this ‘horrid 
fpectable ; but as proteftants, if fond among the 
mob, are fure to be treated with every mark of in- 
dignity, fo the gentlemen of the Englith factory re- 
tired quietly to their apartments. During the morn- 
ing the {ky had continued ferené and clear, a cloud 
was not to be feen; but about ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, a moft dreadful fhock of an earthquake 
was felt, and the water in the river Tagus rofe above 
ten feet perpendicular. On the altars of the feveral 
churches, tapers had been lighted to celebrate the 
horrid folemnity, and the violence of the concuffion 
having thrown them down, they fet fire to the other 
materials, and in a few minutes the whole city feem- 
ed to be ona blaze. In many parts the earth opened, 
as if ready to devour the fuperftitious inhabitants, 
and according to the moft moderate computation, no 
lefs than eight thoufand perfons of both fexes peérith- 
ed. The furvivors were obliged to take fhelter in 
the adjacent fields, where they could not procure the 
neceffaries of life, and many of them perifhed with 
cold and hunger. Our ambaffador at the court of 
Madrid having tranfmitted an account of this cala- 
mity to our miniftry, his majefty, touched with the 
circumftances of the unhappy fufferérs, went to the 
parliament houte, and informed the members ; who, 
to their everlafting honour, ordered that one hundred 
thoufand pounds fhould be fent to relieve their imme- 
diate wants. The king of Portugal was fo fenfible 
of this inftance of Britifh generofity, that he wrote 
a moft crateful and affecting letter to our fovereion, 
promiling that on every occafion, for the future, he 
would take care to provide for the intereft of our 
fubjects when they came to fettle in his dominions. 

AL rumour now took place, and was actually pro- 


paged throughout the kingdom, that the French in- 


tended to invade this nation ; upon which all hopes 
of peace were given up, though the French till fubs 
mitted to all the indignities which our navy offered 
them. It feems they wanted a pretence for entering 
into anew war, and nothing feemed more likely to 
give colour to fuch a meafure, as that of our men ot 
war feizing the fhips belonging to their merchants, 
The Ejperance: man of war, a French thip of 
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eighty guns, having been fent from Rochfort to Brett, 
was met by captain Stephens in the Orford, of feventy 
guns, and after a defperate engagement, that lafted 
three hours, the Frenchman, with above three hun- 
dred failors on board, was taken and carried into © 
Plymouth, fo that notwithftanding war was not for- 
mally declared, yet the hottilities committed, fhewed 
that it could not be far diftanr. fect 

A.D. 1756. This year opened with parliamen- 
tary bufinels of the molt important nature; for it . 
was ordered that all the old regiments, both of dra- 
goons and foot, fhould be augmented, and that ten 
new regiments of foot, befides feveral troops of ° 
light horfe, fhould be immediately raifed. For de- 
fraying the whole public expence, the patliament a 
granted the fum of feven millions, two hundred and 
ninety-eieht thoufand, five hundred and fifteen 
pounds, Many excellent laws paffed this feffion cf 
parliament, and in general, the members were una- 
nimous ; fo that few arguments were ufed in oppofi- 
tion, to what was propofed by the miniftry. War 
was now apparently inevitable ; but while the court 
of Great Britain was deliberating on the molt proper 
methods to be ufed in profecuting it, an incident took 
place that furprized all Europe, and gave a new 
and moft unexpected turn to the face of public 
affairs, 

The king of Pruffia, who had fpent feveral years 
in cultivating the arts of peace, difcovered fuch 
profound knowledge in the art of politics, that no 
treaty of the moft fecret nature could be long con- 
cealed from him, By his fecret emiffaries, in differ- 
ent countries, he learned that the emprefs of Ruffia, 
in conjunétion with the French and the emprefs 
queen of Hungary, had entered into a league offen- 
five and defenfive, and that Silefia was not only to 
be retaken and annexed to the houfe of Auttria, but 
likewife all the hereditary dominions of the king of 
Pruffia were to be divided among the conquerors 5 
and this treaty was acceded to by .Auguttus, eletor 
of Saxony and king of Poland. As we had agreed 
to bring fome Ruffian troops into the empire of Ger- 
many, in order to defend the electorate of Hanover, 
the Pruffian monarch publifhed a manifefto, wherein 
he declared that he was ready to take the field, at 
the head of his whole army, to oppofe the entrance 
of any forces that fhould prefume to come into the 
empire. This was a moft mortifying ftroke to our 
fovereion, who imagined that his electoral dominions 
would be feized by the French ; and therefore it was 
propofed by our miniftry that nothing could contri- 
bute more towards fecuring Hanover, than that of 
entering into a treaty with the king of Pruffia. Pro- d 
pofals of the like nature had been made to him by ; 
the French ; but he had already fuch proofs of their 
perfidy, that he paid no regard to any thing advanced 
by them. Accordingly, it was agreed upon between 
him and the court of Great Britain, that in confe. 
quence of the war having broke out in North Ame 
rica, there was reafon to fear that it might extend fur- 
ther, both the contracting powers fhould exert rhem- 
felves to the utmoft, in order to prevent any foreign 
troops from coming into the empire, of to pals 
through it, that the public peace might be main- 
tained. 

On the twenty-third of March his majefty went to 
the houfe of peets,' ahd the commons being fent for, 
he informed them, there was eréat reafon to fear that 
the French intended to invade this kingdom, becaufe 
of the vaft naval preparations making by them along 
the coaft. He propofed that fix thoufand Heifian 
troops fhould be immediately, taken into the pay of 
Great Britain, and that they fhould be fent over to 
this kingdom to prevent the defigns of the enemy. : 
But what was very remarkable, was his majefty’s not 
having taken the leaft notice, that general Blakeney, 
governor of Fort St. Philip, and, Sir Benjamin 
Keene, our ambaffador at the court of Madrid, had 
both fent letters to the fecretary of ftate, informing, 
him, that the French were fitting out a large fquadron 
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they intended to attack the ifland of Minorca, and 
the general requefted that proper affiftance fhould be 
fent him. 

What could induce the miniftry to atin fuch a 
manner, will remain a fecret for ever, fo far as we are 
able to learn; but certain it is, nothing could be more 
unjuftifiable, and the confequences proved fatal to 
the nation. Thole who wifhed well to the nation, 
cenfured their conduct in the fevereft manner, but 
fill che minifterial influence prevailed, and bore down 
all oppofition. Such as were real patriots moved, 
that the militia might be raifed to defend the nation, 
and that no mercenary troops fhould be hired; but 
the miniftry, as if they had intended to exafperate 
the people to the utmoft, made a motion in the lower 
houfe, that an humble addrefs be prefented to his 
majefty, defiring that he would take into Britifh pay 
twelve battalions of his electoral troops, and that they 
fhould be brought over to this kingdom. Great 
oppofition was made to this motion, but the miniftry 
carried their point; in confequence of which, the 
nation was, in a manner, filled with foreign troops, 
and the people difcontented. The vulgar rabble, 
who were ever fired with indignation at the arrival of 
foreigners, wanted an opportunity to. quarrel with 
thefe poor men, who could not:be fuppofed to.have 
any connection with public affairs, but their beha- 
viour was fo inoffenfive, that even their moft invete- 
rate enemies could not find fault with them. 

The Britifh miniftry, who, for fome time, ap- 
peared to act as men whofe eyes had been fhut, began 
to fee the neceffity they were under of protecting the 
ifland of Minorca; and accordingly it was refolved 
that a fleet fhould be fent into the Mediterranean, 
under the command of admiral Byng, fon of lord 
Torrington, who procuréd a peerage by his vaft 
knowledge of naval affairs. ‘The abilities of Mr. 
Byng had never been call-d in queftion: be had 
ferved in feveral expeditions, and had made himfeif 
agreeable, both to the officers and feamen. No per- 
fon could be found endowed with more fenfibility, 
and humanity feemed to be his darling paffion, Along 
with him, as fecond in Command, was Mr. Welt, a 
man of great abilities, and much efteemed .both for 
his courage and prudence. . It will fearcely bé cre- 
dited in future ages, that eur miniftry acted only 
upon principles of ignorance , for difcerning perfons 
will afcribe their conduat to fomething of a-criminal 
nature. 

The fleet did not fail from Spithead till the feventh 
of April; and during their voyage to Gibraltar, 
which lafted till the fecond of May, many of the 
feamen were taken fick, and, confequently, the fleet 
much weakened. He had only one battalion of land 
forces on board; and when he got into the harbour 
of Gibraltar, general Fowke, who commanded the 
garrifon, refufed to give him any of his men, alledg- 
ing, as an excufe, that he had not fufficient to defend 
the place, in cafe an attack fhould be made. He 
learned farther, that M, de la Galiffoniere, the French 
admiral, had failed from Toulon with a large fleet of 
the line, befides tranfports, on board of which he 
had no lefs than fifteen thoufand land forcés, which 
he had landed in Minorca, and taken poffeffion of 
every thing except the fort of St. Philip. 

This fleet, of which our miniltry had received 
repeated accounts, failed from Toulon on the tenth 
of April, juft three days after Mr. Byng failed from 
Portfinouth ; and the inequality of the voyages being 
fo great, there is no wonder that they got there be- 
fore our fleet could fo much as enter into the Medi- 
terranean. General Blakeney, who had notice of the 
approach of the French, took care to provide for the 
fecurity of Fort St. Philip, as far as was poffible, 
confidering what a fmall number of men he had then 
under his command. It was in vain for him to attempt 
to defend the reft of the ifland, and confequently, 
the French forces landed, without oppofition, at a 
place called Ciudadalla, on the weftern part of the 
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ifland, and prepared toattack Fort St. Philip... The 
duke de Richlieu was at the head of this expedition ; 
and when he tanded; he found that he had neglected 
to bring horfes with him to draw the heavy artillery 
over roads that had been, in a manner, rendered im- 
paffable by order of general Blakeney. This cir- 
cumftance obliged him to re-embark his heavy artl- 
lery, and land it at Mahon, near St. Philip’s, where 
he intended to erect his batteries. In the mean time, 
the general fent a meflenger to the French miarfhal, 
demanding to know why he had landed in the ifland 
of Minorca in a hoftile manner; and received for 
an{wer, that he acted in conformity with the practice 
of the Englith, who had taken fome of their men of 
wat without making a publie declaration of their 
intentions, 

On the eleventh of May, the entrenchntents were 
opened ; and marfhal Richlieu fent his compliments 
to general Blakeney, offering him what conditions he 
pleafed to accept of; but the governor told the mef- 
lenger, that it would be foon enough to treat of terms 
when they came fo near each other as to be able to 
fhake hands. Accordingly, the royal ftandard was 
placed upon the caftle, as a fignal that the earrifon 
would defend it to the laft extremity. But here our 
attention is called off to objects partly different, and 
partly connected with it. 

Admiral Byng, while at Gibraltar, fent an exprefs 
to the lords of the admiralty, informing them, that 
he had been fent on an expedition at an improper 
feafon ; that he had not force fufficient to oppofe the 
French; and that there was great reafon to fear that 
all his attempts would be rendered abortive. This 
meflage from the admiral gave great offence to the 
miniftry, who were confcious that they had acted 
inconiiftent with their ddty; and therefore they caufed 
a report to be propagated, that Byng would never 
face the French. This increafed the public clamour; 
aid on the nineteenth of May, the Eneglifh fleet came 
to an anchor off the ifland of Minorca. Captain 
Fiervey was difpatched with a letter to general Blake- 
ney, to inform him of the arrival of the fleet, and 
to know in what part of the ifland he would have 
the recruits landed; but before he had got out of 
fight of the admiral’s fhip, the French fleet appeared, 
and feemed to be very {trong ; but the admiral made 
the neceffary difpofitions for attacking them, 

During the night, nothing of importance happened; 
and when the morning appeared, there was fuch a 
thick foe, that the fleets loft fight of each other; 
but about noon the fky clearing up, the line of battle 
was formed, and admiral Weft bore down upon the 
French. Had Welt been properly feconded, theré 
is reafon to believe that the enemy would have been 
defeated; but admiral Byng, although in every refpe@ 
a brave officer, yet, on the prefent occafion, laid his 
conduct open to much cenfure. It feems that the 
admiral was diftracted in his opinion, whether to-re2 
treat or advance; for when the captain of his own 
fhip defired him to bear down upon the enemy, he 
peremptorily refufed, left he fhould fall into the fame 
error as admiral Matthews had done fome years before. 
No fign of cowardice was difcovered in the whole of 
Mr. Byng’s conduct, but he atted in fuch an abfurd 
manner, that the fhips moft fit for ation did not 
come up; fo that the enemy, who had rather acted 
on the defenfive, had an opportunity of failing away. 

During four days that the Englifh fleet remained 
waiting for the return of the French, feveral councils 
of war were held, in which it was at laft agreed, that 
they fhould fet fail for Gibraltar, not having forces 
fufficient to protect Fort St. Philip. This was one 
of the moft imprudent fteps that could have been 
taken; for had they remained but one day longer, 
they would have intercepted a large fleet, laden with 
provifions and military ftores, for the ufe of the 
French army in Minorca. It was above a month 
before the fleet arrived at Gibraltar; and news of 
their mifcarriage being publifhed, admiral Hawke, 
affifted by admiral Saunders, was fent into the Medi- 
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terranean, with orders to fuperfede admiral Byng, 
- who, with general Fowke, the deputy-governor of 
Gibraltar, were put under an arreit, and fent prifoners 
to England in the Antelope man of war, 1n order to 
be tried by two different court-martials. 

In the mean time, the French carried on the fiege 
of Fort St. Philip with great vigour, while the gar- 
rifon made amoft gallant defence. The French army 
amounted to upwards of twenty thoufand men, with 
fixty-two large battering cannon, and twenty-one 
mortars, which kept playing inceffantly on the fort. 
On the fifteenth of June, general Blakeney ordered 
a mott furious attack to be made on the enemy, by 
which they were, for fome time, driven back, and 
many of their batteries were demolifhed. 

The foldiers in the garrifon did not exceed two 
thoufand five hundred in number , and the French 
general being well fupplied with every thing neceflary 
for carrying on the fiege, deftroyed moft of the out- 
works, and then made a breach in the wall. 

On the twenty-feventh, the duke de Richheu put 
himfelf at the head of a large detachment, and. at- 
tacked the place fword in hand, which was gallantly 
defended by the Englifh, who difputed every inch of 
the ground with them. Severzl of the mines were 
fprung, and fuch execution was done upon the enemy, 
that great part of the glacis was covered with dead 
bodies. But notwithftanding, the French continued: 
the attack, and. made themfelves mafters. of two 
{trong redoubts: and colonel Jefferies, the fecond in 
command under general Blakeney, was fuddenly fur- 
rounded, and, with one hundred men, taken prifoners, 
jut at the inftant that he was on the point of retaking 
one of the redoubts. Major Cunningham, another 
brave officer, was fo. defperately wounded, that he 
could not do his duty: fo that the governor was de- 
prived of the affiftance of two men whofe courage 
and prudence had rendered them very confpicuous. 
The duke de Richlieu then ordered a parley to be 
beat, under pretence of burying the dead; but no 
fooner had the governor granted his requeft, than he 
made ufe of the time in fortifying the redoubts he 
had taken, by which he became matter of all the 
fubterraneous paflages, fo as to be able to blow up 
the fort. The general finding it, in a manner, 1m- 

offible to hold out againft {uch a numerous army, 
which was daily encroaching upon him, called a 
council of war, in which it was refolved that the 

lace could not hold out any longer, but that pro- 
pofals muft be made to the French to enter upon ar- 
ticles of capitulation, 

The duke de Richlieu was.fo fenfible of the bravery 
of the Englifh general, that he offered them what 
terms they pleafed; and accordinzly they were per- 
mitted to march out with all the honours of war, and 
to remain in the ifland till fhips came from Gibraltar 
to take them on board, which was not till the feventh 
of July. In this manner was Britain deprived of the 
ifland of Minorca, a place of the utmoft importance 
during a war, becaufe it affords provifions and har- 
bours of fafety for all fuch veffels as happen to go 
from England to the Mediterranean, The importance 
of it was not known till it was loft; and had we been 
at war with any of the Italiin ftates, we could fcarce 
have had an opportunity of fending a fleet beyond 
Gibraltar. 

In the beginning of this year, the earl of Loudon 
had been fent to America, to take upon him the com- 
mand of the army deftined to aét in that quarter of 
the world; but fo negligent had the miniftry been in 
fitting him out in proper time, that before he landed, 
he found the French general Montcalm in the field, 
at the head of a confiderable army. In the mean 
time, Ofwego, a ftrong fort fituated on the lake 
Ontario, in Canada. was taken by the French, and 
all the men found in it fent prifoners to Montreal. 
The lofs of this important place was owing entirely 
to the delays made by our miniftry, and the alterca- 
tions that took place between our generals and the 
colonifts. Fort Granyille fell into the hands of the 
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French at the fame time, which ftruck fuch a damp. 
into the minds of the people, both in the mother- 
country and on the continent of America, that no- 
thing was to be heard but murmurs, while the con- 
duct of our officers was feverely cenfured. 

In the Eaft-Indies, the French had been very active 
in {piriting up the natives againft our fettlements, 
particularly in Bengal, where the new nabob, Surajah 
Dowla, took the field, and laid fiege to the town of 
Calcutta. The governor, Mr. Drake, being aQuaker, 
refufed to fight, fo that the command devolved upon 
Mr. Holwell, who refolved to hold it out to the laft 
extremity. But the enemy’s army was almoft in- 
numerable, and the place but poorly fortified. Add 
to this, that the fhips belonging to the company had 
fallen down the river, which the nabob knew, and 
refolved to avail himfelf of that circumftance. He 
would not hearken to any terms of capitulation, 
although Mr. Holwell propofed them to him, but, 
by mere force of numbers, rufhing into the place, 
cruelly ordered the governor, with one hundred and 
forty-five men, to be confined in a dungeon, where 
one hundred and twenty-three perifhed before morn- 
ing for want of frefh air. This was one of the moft. 
horrid tranfactions that we meet with in hiftory; it 
was directly oppofite to the laws of war, and contrary 
to the principles upon which civil government is 
founded. The governor, Mr. Holwell, with fuch 
others as furvived, were. fent prifoners to the nabob’s 
capital, far up the country, where they were treated. 
with great cruelty, On the other hand, admiral 
Watfon defeated, and took prifoner, Angria, a fa- 
mous pirate, who reigned like a fovereign on the 
coaft of Malabar; and in his caftle was found the 
fum of one hundred and thirty thoufand pounds. 
This was a valuable acquifition. But we muft now 
return to take a view of the ftate of public affairs in 
Europe, 

War had been hitherto carried on, without any 
public declaration thereof, either by the French or 


| Englifh: but as it feemed no way neceffary to keep 


the mafk on any longer, England declared war, by 
proclamation, on the eighteenth of May, which was 
anfwered by another at Paris, in the molt formal man- 
ner, on theeleventh of June following. ’ 
_ The city of London, followed by many corpora- 
tions throughout the kingdom, prefented moft loyal 
addreffes to his majefty upon the declaration of war, 
and promifed to fupport him with their lives and for- 
tunes: fo that our aged fovereign had the pleafure to 
find that he reigned as.an object of love in the hearts 
of his fubjects. 

In the mean time, the emprefs of Ruffia, highly 
exafperated that we fhould have entered into a treaty 
with the king of Pruffia without confulting her, or- 
dered her army to be augmented confiderably ; and, 
at the fame time, in order to conceal her real inten- 
tions, ordered her minifters at foreign courts to pub- 
lifth manifeftos, intimating, that fhe had nothing in 
view but that of protecting her own dominions. The 
emprefs-queen of Hungary proceeded in the fame 
manner; fo that the flames of civil war were now 
lighted up on the continent of Europe; while the 
king of Pruffia, ever attentive to his own intereft, 
and the fecurity of his fubjects, refolved to be be- 
forehand with both, and prevent them from taking 
thofe advantages which they intended. 

No prince could ever be more a¢tive, on this oc-. 
cafion, than the king of Pruffia; for the moment he 
learned that the court of France had entered into an 
alliance with the emprefs-queen, he ordered his mi- 
nifter at the court of Drefden to demand leave for a 
body of his forces to pafs through Saxony; but in- 
ftead of receiving an anfwer, the elector ordered all 
his forces to be collected together, and encamped at 
Pirna, till fuch time as he could receive reinforce- 
ments of Auftrians, to enable him to take the field. 
This fo exafperated the king of Pruffia, that he took 
the field at the head of a moft formidable army, and 
obliged the elector of Saxony to depart to Poland, 
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goons; while all the treafures and archives belonging 
to his hereditary’ dominions were feized; and his 
army made prifoners of war. Leipfic furrendered at 
the fame time to the conqueror; and the people were 
obliged to provide, not only all forts of neceffaries 
for the Pruffian army, but alfo to furnith them with 
money to carry on their conquefts. 

On the firft of Oftober, the king of Pruffia ¢ame 
up with the Auftrian army, and refolved to give them 
battle, having firft fhewn his generals the fituation of 
the ground, and acquainted them with the fteps that 
he intended to take: The Auftrians having neglected 
to take pofieffion of fome rifing grounds, the king 
of Pruffia gave orders for his troops to advance, and 
attack the enemy’s cavalry, who were pofted ih an 
adjoining plain. Indeed, the attack was made with 
fo much fury, that the Auftrian cavalry gave way, 
and fell back upon the infantry: upon which the 
Pruffians advanced with fuch courage, that althotigh 
fixty pieces of cannon played upon them, yet they 
made themfelves matters of all the ditches and defiles. 
The Auftrian army being thus put into confufion, 
they began to give way, which the kingiof Pruffia 


obferving, ordered the whole body of his*infantry to 


advance, and wheel about to the left, where they 
attacked the fuburbs of Lowofchutz, and: reduced 
the-whole to a heap of afhes. Count Brown, who 
commanded the Auftrian army, was obliged to retreat 
in the beft manner he could, leaving the honour of 
the victory to the Pruffians, after an engagement that 
lafted from feven in the morning till three in the af- 
ternoon. The Prufiiazn monarch was not, however, 
able to make his enterprize of any great advantage 
to himfelf; for the winter approaching, he was obliged 
to put his troops into quarters of cantonment at Dref- 
den, and along the Elbe. Count Schwerin com- 
manded another part of his.army, which had pene- 
trated into Bohemia ; and they finding that provifions 
could not eafily be procured, returned towards Silefia, 
and took up:their quarters: in the province of Glatz. 

The difcontents among the people of England 
were now increafed to fuch an height, that it was 
found neceffary to make fome changes in the miniftry. 
Accordingly, the duke of Devonfhire was appointed 
firft lord of the treafury, in room of the duke of 
‘Newcaftle ;: Mr. Legge was appointed chancellor of 
the exchequer ; earl Temple was made firft lord of 
the Admiralty, and the feals, as fecretary of ftate, 
were given to Mr. Pitt, one of the greateit ftatefmen 
that ever lived in Britain. 

On the fecond of December, his majefty went to 
the houfe of peers ; and the commons being fent for, 
he told them, that, under the protection of the divine 
providence, -he doubted not but he fhould be able to 
fruftrate all the fchemes hatched againft him by his 
perfidious enemies. He told them, that nothing 
could fo much engage his:attention, next to the mo- 
ther country, as the prefervation of America, and, 
for that reafon, that the war fhould be profecuted 
with the utmoft vigour. He added, that nothing 
could contribute more towards diftreffing the enemy, 
than internal peace among his fubjects; and there- 
fore recommended to them unanimity in all their 
deliberations. The militia (he faid) was one of the 
mott favourite objeéts he had in view, with re{pect to 
the prefervation of the nation ; and therefore he told 
them, that it was their duty to put it upon the moft 
refpectable footing. He concluded by telling them, 
that no meafure fhould be undertaken by him, but by 
the advice of his parliament, in whom he placed the 
utmott confidence. Both houfes prefented the moft 
loyal and. affectionate addreffes, and then proceeded 
to the difpatch of public bufinefs. 

A.D. 1757: The committee of fupply granted 
his majefty the privilege of keeping on foot forty- 
nine thoufand feven hundred foldiers, and fifty-five 
thoufand feamen. The Heffians and Hanoverians 
were {till kept in pay, but moft cruelly ufed by-the 
people : for one of them haying committed a mifde- 
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teanor, punifhable in this country by the commoit 
Jaw; his commander not knowing atty difference be- 
tween municipal and military law; ordered him to be 
tried by a court-martial: This part of the officer’s 
conduct; although not juftifiable, yet cotild not be 
attended with any dangerous confequences, efpecially 
as the man was a foldier, and a foreigner ; but not- 
withftanding; the people were exafperated to fuch a 
degree of madnefs, that they would iiot fuffer them 
to lodge in their houfes: Diftreffed a8 thefe’ poor 
creatures were with cold, they never complained, but 
lay in the fields in tents till the tmonth of January, 
when the legiflative power, in the moft compaffionate 
manner, made proper provifion for them. 

‘The great. dearth of corn, owing td the iniquitous 
practice of engroffing, reduced many perfons; and 
indeed the nation in gerietal, to great diftrefs. Tu- 
mults happened in‘almoft every part of the kingdom; 
which is not to be wondered at, when it is confidered, 
that the people were ftarving in the midft of plenty. 
His majefty, touched with the fufferings of his peo: 
ple; recommended their diftreffed condition to par- 
liament; and an at was pafied to prohibit, for a 
limited time, the exportation of all forts of grain, 

As there was too much reafon to fear that the 
French would invade this kingdom, and as. it was 
neceffary that great part of our regular forces fhould 
be employed abroad, fo a bill was brought into pat+ 
liament to eftablifh a national militia, on an extenfive 
and ufeful plan. This was fuch a conftitutional mea- 
fure, as gave pleafure to the nation in general; and 
yet fome difcontented perfons exclaimed. fo loudly 
again{t it, that many of the people, particularly in 
Yorkfhire, aétually rofe in a body, and demolifhed 
the houfe where the juftices of the peace and deputy 
lieutenants had met to make choice of fuch as were 
to ferve. 

On the fifteenth of February, his majefty fent a 
meflage to the houfe of commons, to inform them, 
that the French were daily pouring fuch numbers of 
troops into Germany, that there was reafon to fear 
they had fome defign on his eleftoral dominions, He 
therefore recommended Hanover to their protection, 
not doubting but: his: faithful commons would affift 
him to the utmoft. In anfwer to this meflage, moft 
loyal addreffes were prefented by both houfes; andit 
was voted, that an anrual fubfidy fhould be paid to 
the king of Pruffia, and that an army of obfervation 
fhould aét'on the borders of Hanover, under the 
command of his royal highnefs the duke of Cumber- 
land, to watch the motions of the French, and pre- 
ferve that electorate from their making'any encroach- 
ments upon it. 

At the fame time, great preparations were made 
for the naval fervice; and a defign was formed to 
take from the French Louifbourg, ‘the capital of 
Cape Breton. Sir Edward Hawke, with the admirals 
Saunders and Ofborne, were fent to North-America 
with confiderable fleets; and general Hopfon, \with 
lord Charles Hay, had under them fix thoufand two 
hundred land forces. Two fquadrons were difpatched 
at the fame'time, one'to the Eaft, and the other tothe 
Welt-Indies; fo that every thing was done for the 
intéreft of the nation: but fuch of the former mi- 
niftry as had been difcarded, made fuch oppofition to 
thefe meafures, that Mr: Pitt, and the honourable 
Mr. Legge, who had ated as.the moft fteady and 
upright patriots again{t every thing that feemed .to 
threaten any hurt to the nation, were commanded: to 
refion. They did not, however, retire from public 
bufinefs, without receiving the approbation of their 
fellow fubjects ; for moft of the cities and corpora- 
tions prefented them with addreffes, and their frees 
dom in gold boxes. 

Diftrets and difcontent, during the frit part of this 
year, reigned in every part of the nation. Bread wa: 
fo dear, that the poor could fcarce purchafe it. And 
although admiral Byng, whofe conduct had given 
fuch offence, had been fhot at Portimouth, yet the 
people in general looked upon him as rather unfor - 
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tunate than criminal, They confidered him as one 
who had been facrificed to fcreen the miniftry ‘from 
cenfures) and althoughia parliamentary énquiry was 
made into their conduct, yet they contrived to aé in 
fuch a manner, that the whole came to nothing. The 
only good effects attending the execution of the ad- 


miral was, the riviving a true fpirit of courage | 


among our'officers, both by fea and land. » From 
this circumftance they faw and were’ convinced, that 
no itation, let it be ever fo dignified, could fcreen 
them from punifhment; and that the only way to 
true honour and. real- glory, was to difcharge theit 
duty faithfully. 

His majefty findiig the public:clamour extremely: 
high; made another change in his miniftry ; and Mr. 
Pittand Mr. Legge were: rein(tated in: their former 
employments, to the inexpreflible: pleafure of the 
nationin general... The parliament: was prorogued 
on the fourth of July, when his majefty thanked the 
commons for the generous fupply granted for the fup: 
port of the war, and recommended to them to carry 
with them, to their refpective counties, a fpifit 
of unanimity, asthe moft fure means of procuring 
the favour of divine providence, hant 

In France, a-circumftance: had nearly happened 
that might have changed the face of public affairs , 
namely, an attempt to murder )the king) Francis 
Damien, a native of French Flanders, was° the per- 
fon who undertock’'the performance of this ‘action, 
He had lived fome years as a footman in different fa- 
imilies in Paris, but had been turned away for an ob- 
ftinate temper, and a certain gloominefs that made 
him diiagreeable to all thofe withwhom he had any 
connections, It does not appear that he had any ac- 
complices, nor could the torture itfelf make him dif- 
cover what were his motives.. On the fifth of Janu: 
ary, about fix in the evening, as the king was getting 
into. his coach. to goto Trianon, on a vifit’ to his 
daughter, theunhappy wretch, having concealed a 
Jarge clafp knife under his cloak, flipped thro’ the 
guards and made aftroke at the king with his knife, 
he point pierced between the fourth and fifth ribs, 
but it was not mortal; and the affaffin, who feemed 
not to be any ways concerned, was immediately feized 
andicommitted to’ prifon: He was toon after brought 
toihis trial, according to the laws of Frarice, and 
exécuted in fuch a horrid manner, as is evén fhock: 
ing to relate. Incifions were made'in his fleth with 
réd hot pincers, and melted lead poured into them. 
In that manner the poor wretch was tortured feveral 
hours, and then torn impieces by four horfes, after 
which his quarters were reduced to afhes. 

The French, in the fpring of this year, had fent 
two armies to Germany ; the one; confifting of eighty 
thoufand men, under the command of: marfhal 
‘WEtrees, an officer of the moft undaunted courage, 
and under him were. marfhal dé Contades, and the 
count de St..Germain, who had been from their mot 
early infancy, accuftomed to arm§. ‘The other:army 
coniifted only of twenty-five thoufand men, becaufe 
itwas'to bejomed:by»a'body of Auftrians ; but the 
grand army ‘was to attack Hanover. In Bohemia; 
one hundred thoufand Auftriang had taken the field , 
amequal number of ‘Ruffian’ were marching through 
Poland; while the Swedes, croffing the Baltic, at- 
tacked: the moft itmportant places in Pomerania. Sur: 
rounded on all fides with enemies, ‘the king of Pruf. 
fia, ‘inftead of being difcouraged, feemed rather to 
encreafe every day in all thofe arts of heroifm that 
conftitute the-character of an able general. 
v dn the beginning of the year he marched from 
Drefden, acrofs two bridges thrown over the Ribe; 
attended by field marfhal: Keith, and feveral other 
generals of approved abilities. They marched: in 
three. bodies ‘or divifions, ‘norsdid the Auftrians fo 
much as know that he had taken’the field: till he had 
advanced a'confiderable way into: Bohemia. He or- 
dered the prince of Bevern:to march as if he had in 
tended to attack gra, witha fmall detachment! of 
theanmy3 upon which count!Brown, the Auttrian: 
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pofe hime «Phis was juft what the king of Pruffia 
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| wifhed for;:and laying:hold of that circuméance; 


wheeled to:the right, andveut off all: communication 
between the grand:army: of the Auftrians and: the 


| detachment wnder general Aremberg. «Tthis-was fuch 


a matter-piece of generalfhip! as’ is 'fcarce to be met 
with in hiftory,; but the Auftrians: did:not) under: 
ftand it’); Dhey imagined that the king intended | to 


retreaty and confequently were drawn'off ‘their guard — 


and led into a fnare, t 
On the fifth of April the prince of Bevern; having 
paffed fome’of the mofti\dangetous defiles; gainedoa 
complete victory over the detachment of the Aultrian 
army, and fo opened the whole country for the reft 
of the Pruffian forces. .Inthe mean time the king 
kept marching along the’Etbe, to obferve the morions 
of count Brown, and. drove the Awftrians from ‘theit 
ftron@ campcar Budingetc! arly soe closd tet bas 
On the -fixth. of May, the different detachmentsiof 
the Auftrians being collected together;anftead of at: 
tacking the Pruffians, encamped.on the.banks of the 
Moldau, near Prague, There the’ king of Pruffia, 
as if no enterprize had been too great for’ hissabilities, 
attempted to flank count Brown, who had. no. other 
means left but that: of wheeling tothe right, to fave 
his army. Every difficulty gave way to the Pruffians; 
one defile was taken after anothers; but) incone of 
their attacks on an advanced body ‘ofthe Auttrians, 
field-marfhal Schwerin, abrave officer, was killed at 
the age of eighty-two, crowned with military glory; 
and fincerely regretted by: his’ fovereieny: whovhad 
long been convinced, that'hewas one‘of ‘the. braveft 
generals that evercommanded an'army, 94010 + Hi 
This brought on a general engagement, and the 
Pruffians, with the moft amazing courage, broke 
through the right wing ofthe Autrians, and: made 
themfelves matters offeveral batteries 5 while a'body 
of cavalry ‘broke the front line, and* put! the: whole 
into fuch’confufion, that above fix thoufand were 
killed among whom were feveral generals, befides 
marfhal Brown, the commander in chiéfi.> ‘Phe Pruf- 
fians drove the Auttrians into the city*of Prague, and 
in four days ‘the trenches ‘were openédiand ‘lines of 
circumvallation drawn. It:could) not be: fuppofed 
that fuch a-vaft army as that of the Auftrians would 
be able to fubfift long in a city thatihad not provwi- 
fions fufficient for the inhabitants ;- and: therefore 
prince Charles of Lorrain: refolved to’ cut ‘his’ way 
through the Pruffian lines, at the head of twelve 
thoufand men, The time agreed upon for: putting 
this fcheme in’ execution*was the middle of the 
nights but in the meam time, one of the Auftrian 
foldiers having deferted, » gave an ‘accourit of the 
whole ‘to the king of ‘Pruffia, who took care to be 
upon his guard, fo that the prince, with his’ party; 
was defeated, and obliged once more to’ take: refuge 
in the.city, “The heavy? artillery belonging: to’ the 
Pruffians being. now arrived, a -moft dreadful) can: 
nonade began, and greatypart of the cityowas reduced 
toa heap of rubbifh. | Provifions were ‘become: fo 
{carce, that they were obliged to eat horfes flefh ; 
and the Pruffians, whoo hado hitherto: a€ted) as men 
whom no oppofition ‘could refit, began cocimagine 
that the whole Auftrian army would be made prifon- 
ers, andthe dominions of the emprefs. queen of Hun- 
gary be divided among them, 9 Vienna» itfelf wasoin 
danger of ‘being befieged, for'every'place’lay open 
to their victorious arms ;° but a circumitance took 


| place that gave a general turn to. public’ !affairs, and 


convinced his Pruffian majefty that he had a weak. fide 
as welbias ovhersit) eviven Mo%  .oomebrmo9 Jom 
Leopald, count Daun}»who hadi ferved:many years 
in the army of the emprefs queen without ever rifing 
higher than the rank’ of a major-general, was. ap- 
pointed to take upomhim'the conymand of ‘the army. 


never acted! offenfively till,‘ inhuman’ probability, he 


had aprofpe of fucceedina, andithen heprofecated. 
his. meafures: with the: ‘atmoft-perfeverance. 


Calm 
and 


PP 
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| Likethe Roman :Fabiusy he was’ cautious, thatshe — 
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“cand deliberate; she viewed victory as un¢ertain, and | 


‘on every, occafion, took care torfecure aretreats) He. 


did not, like fome generals; defpife the enemy he had } 
toengage with; but knowing that the moft trifling | 


‘circufnttance was able to-tuirn the fortune cf the day, 
nefs, but rather to pteferve his army for a more pro- 


fecure victory, fave the territories of his fovereign, and 


difappoint all the fchemes formed by thofe who were | 
flufhed» with hopes, in confequence of recent fuc- | 


ceffes. 


Such were the qualities of this brave general; whom | 
the Auftrian minittry pitched upon as the, moft pro- } 


per perfon to retrieve their loffes, and fave the army, 


which was'then in the utmoft diftrefs in ithe city) of 
Prague)! He collected together the fugitives, that | 


had-ran/away ‘after the late battle, and having re- 
ceived freth fupplies, he formed: a campy at Rolin, 
near Prague. A communication was opened with 
thav city; focthat the garrifon was daily fupplied with 
provifions.: This was a moft galling ftroke to: the 
king of Pruffia, whoiwas tited out with the continu- 
nanceof the fiege, and therefore refolved to: attack 
count’Daun in hisicamp, where he was. ftrongly en- 
trenchedi''0 This was one of the moft imprudent ac- 
tions:that ¢ould have been committed ; and marfhal 
Keith,:*who! faw! what would be the confequence 
thereofj7remonftrated to the king againft it. He 
told ‘hiny, “that no ‘ineafure was: fo proper as that of 
Carryingon the fiege, andiwaiting forscount Daun, 
who, ‘if he prefumed toattack the Pruffiam army! in 
their lines, would undoubtedly be defeated:;: whereas, 
onthe other hands anattemipt upon him im his camp 
would bevattended with two dangers; namely, a 
defeat, ‘and an opportunity for the Auftrian army to 
efcape “out of Prague. But nothing: could prevail 
with the king ; he looked on his troops:as invincible , 
and inconfequence thereof, on the thirteenth of June, 
he left -his camp before’ Prague, and joined the prince 
of Bevern, “who had) advanced to a: place called 
Milkowitz. 

The Auftrians under count Daun, were encamped 
in-the "moft advantageaus manner, on three rifing 
grounds, forthat it feemedalmoft impoffible to dif- 
lodge them ; but the’ Pruffian monarch, relying on 
the courage and valour of: his troops, began tlre at- 
tack about three in the afternoon, and» by the moft 
invincible courage, they made themfelves mafters of 
twoof therifing grounds. The third encampment, 
however, baffled all their attempts; and it being 
utterly impracticable to bring up the: horfe, they 
were obliged to give way, which threw the king into 
the moft violent paffions, efpecially when ‘he recol- 
lefted that he had aéted contrary to the: opinion of 
marfhal Keith. 

Great numbers of men were killed on» both fides, 
and the Pruffian monarch was obliged to’ raife the 
fiege of Prague, and retreat in the beft manner he 
could; »:FhesAuftrians attempted to harafs him, 
but hismen behaved with fuch! bravery, that:they loft 
but few of their numbers; and count, Daun. entered 
the city of Prague inittiumph. The Pruffian mo- 
narch was fo fenfible of hiserror, that ina letter to 
marfhal Keith, he took the)whole blame upon him- 
felf, and declared. that no troops. could ever have 
aéted! with greater bravery than the Auftrians: 

Nothing, however, could damp his fpirits, his 
ufual bravery gave life to all his actions ; and altho’ 
guilty ofan error very common 1n war, he refolved 
to profit. by miltakes, and rife fuperior to misfor- 
tune. | He was furrounded by enemies on every fide, 
his refources for’ carrying on the war were to be drawn 
from: his own dominions, which werer then on the 

oint of being invaded by the Ruffians, but he re- 
folved to aét with more prudence for the future, and 
make caution.a concomitamtsof courage, 


The king of Great Britain was fo equitable in all } 
that/valthough obliged to defend | 
Hanover, yet left he should: give the leaft: offence: to |} 


his proceedings, 
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any. of" the German: ptinces, he ordered a manifefto 
to -be: piyblithed|;;, wheréin was pointed out the idefigns 
of the French,i,and the neceflityhis. majelty was. un- 


der.to- protect his»eletoral dominions, As foo as 


h | this, manifefto was publithed, the duke. of Cumber- 
he refolved never'to enter upon any thing with rafh- | 


land afflembled the army of obfervation, and, march- 


| ing from Hanover, crofled the Weler near Retburgh, 
per opportunity, when an unguarded moment might }, 


which he took: from the French,! and there eftablifh- 
éd)his head, quarters:: Sig 

His royal highnefs had difpofed of his troops: in 
the moft; admirable:‘manner,; for, they ftretched 
out in one liné of different detachments, under, the 
command of the toft experienced generals 3,..but 
they: had not been Jong at \Retburgh, when the duke 
learned that the French army,was.marching from the 
Lower Rhiney:and that their defiom, was to cut off 
hig. Communication with the Wefer... The French, 


whole numbers were double to that of the allies;.con- 


|) tinued marching forward, and his royal highnets. was 
| obliged to repafs the Wefer, as he had not. ftrength 


fufficient to venture on an engagement., The river 
Wefer is on each fide furrounded; with, high banks, 
and certain it is, that the duke, notwithftanding ' the 


inferiority of thenumbers, might have madea_vio- 


| lent oppofition tothe French, and difputed their:paf- 


fage inch by inch; but infteado ofthat, they were 


| fuffered to.crofs on temporary bridges without ,the 


lofsof afingle man. ‘They then. ferzed the impor- 
tant pafs of Stadt Oldendorff, which opened a paffage 
into Hanover, and that electorate was laid under very 
heavy contributions. 

On the evening of the fourth of July, the dake 
ordered in all his detached parties, and drew up mi 
order. of: battle, butthe foldiers were obliged to reft 
all nicht on theirarms.. About five next). morning, 
the French cannot b¢gan to play wpon,that wing, of 
the army that wascompofed of Heffians ;_and,,altho? 
they were cut down in whole ranks, tyet they. conti- 
nued. firm and immoveable...About eight in ‘the 
morning the fmallarms began to fire, and. certain “it 
is, the allied army behaved with as;:much bravery as 
ever was difplayedin a field of battle, for they were 
not fo much as:put into the leaft diforder, 

The only fault committed, by the allies was» the 
fufferine the grenadiers, who compofed. the center, 


| and were drawn up ina wood, to defile off in order 


to ftrengthen the right wing , for by! that movement 
the French were enabled to penetrate fo far, that oné 
of the Hanoverian batteries fell into their hands: The 
hereditary prince of Brunfwick behaved, on this 
occafion, with the moft fingular bravery; for put- 
ing himfelf at the head of a body of grenadiers, re- 
took the battery with their bayonets fixed, although 
the French party, whom they drove fronmit, were 
double their number. 

The French, however, were in poffeffion of two 
rifing grounds, on which they, had» erected ftrong 
batteries ; and as it would have been next to impoffi: 
ble to have taken.them, the, duke, after doing all 
that could be performed by an. able. general, | found 
himfelf under the neceffity of founding a retreat. 
This was one of the moft obftinate engagements 
during the whole of the laftt war, for it lafted’ full 
three days, and the French loft four times—.as many 
men_as the allies, while the retreat made by the lateer 
was fo well conducted, that the enemy were afraid:to 
purfue. 

The allied. army. marched to Nienburg, where they 
encamped; while the French took Hamelen, and 
demolifhed the fortifications, The dukede Richlieu 
was, by the intrigues of madame Pompadotr,. fent 
to fuperfede alk the other French generals in Ger- 
many ; and in the beginning of Auguft he jent.a 
detachment, under the duke de. Chevereule, to take 
poffeffion. of the city of Hanover, The garrifon 
were permitted to yo where they pleafed, and the 
regency, finding it impoffible to oppole fuperior 
numbers, ordered: the citizéns to remain quiet till 
fuch time as things fhould happento.take a, different 
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The duke of Cumberland continued retreating 


towards the dutchy of Verden, and from thence ‘to | 


Stade, where the -moft valuable of the records had 
‘been depofited ;andon the glacis: of that city he 
formed a camp. His royal highn:{s drew up his lines 
inthe beft manner confiftenct «ith the fituation of the 
pround: but the greareft abilities are of little, or, in- 
deed, no fervice; when oppofed by fuch numbers as 
the French army under the duke de Richliew con- 
fifted of. ; 
'. The allies; under the duke, now found themfelves 
almoft inclofed by the enemy, and under an abfolute 
neceffity of either being compelled to furrender pri- 
foners of war; ot fight with unequal numbers; under 
every difadvantage. In this diftreffed fituation; the 
king of Denmark interpofed as a mediator; and a 
convention was figned by the generals on’ both fides; 
in confequence of ‘which, no lefs than forty thoufand 
Hanoverians, Heffians, &c. were obliged to lay down 
their arms, and go into quarters of cantonment. 
This treaty was figned at a place called Clotter Seven, 
and gave great offence to his late majefty ; for by it 
the dominions of his Pruffian majefty were left ex- 
pofed to the French, who. would not negleét to avail 
themielves of fuch a circumftance. 
was publifhed at London on the fixteenth of Septem- 
ber, wherein his.majefty difclaimed all knowledge of 
any thing relating to the convention at Clofter Seven, 
and-that he had not given the duke power to. con- 
clude it; fo that he would ftill aét in concert with the 
king of Pruffia. 

- Whatever the impartial reader may think, muft be 
left to himfelf; yet furely the duke of Cumberland 
had not force fufficient to oppofe the French; and 
undoubtedly, had he engaged, he would have been 
defeated. On the other hand, in!confequence of the 
convention, the king of Pruffia’s territories were 
expofed to the French, who penetrated into them, 
and committed the moft horrid barbarities, exacting 
contributions of a moft exorbitant nature, and put- 
ting thofe exactions in force by military execution. 

In the mean time, the Ruffians, who had entered 
Ducal Pruffia, continued their march, under. the 
generals Apraxin and Fermor, and fpread fuch defo- 
lation wherever they came, as had teldom happened 
fince the Roman empire was over-run by the Goths 
and Vandals. Pomerania, efpecially: that part of it 
belonging to the king of Pruffia, was ravaged and 
depopulated by the Swedes. Count Daun had pene- 
trated into Silefia: the French, under the prince'de 
Soubife, were advancing towards Saxony; and the 
whole dominions of the king of Pruffia were given 
up for loft. But nothing could difcourage that 
prince, nor damp the bravery of ‘his fpirits. ‘Phe 
barbarities committed by the .Ruffians were fuch, 
that the king of Pruffia refolved to attack them firit, 
and this brought on a general engagement on the 
thirtieth of Auguft. The Ruffians, on this occafion, 
behaved with great intrepidity ; whole ranks, and 
even lines, were cut down: but notwithftanding, 
they knew not what it was to retreat. . The victory 
was difputed by both, but the lofs of men was greateft 
on the part of the Ruffians. 

Rifing fuperior to every misfortune, and foaring 
above impending danger, his Pruffian majefty having 
left fome men to guard the pafles. which lead towards 
Bohemia, marched in order to meet the combined 
armies of France and the {impire, under the princes 
de Soubife and Saxe Hilburghaufen, and came up 
with them at Rofbach on the morning of the fifth of 
November, when the Pruffians obtained a compleat 
victory, with the lofs of only a few men. An orator, 
{peaking of the conduét of the Pruffians on this me- 
morable day, has. the following words: « Religion 
“© marched in the van with indignant look , Liberty 
“* flew along the ranks, and enflamed the zeal of the 
** warriors ; while the omnipotent Jehovah thundered 
“* through the embattled fquadrons, and their enemies 
<* Jay vanquifhed at their feet.” Here the king of 


Pruffia, and all his army, behaved with fuch courage, — 


A declaration | 


} Jamaica, and there fold as legal prizes. 
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and made the difpofitions ‘wich fuch prudence, that 
the enemy ‘were cutoff in ‘vaft numbers, and the 
greateft part of their baggage and ammunition was 
taken, befides many prifoners: ; HOBO ON: 

On the twelfth of November, the king fet out:to 
afift the prince of Bevern, who was then in Silefia; 
and in his way thither; a party of four thoufand fol- 
diers; who had been prifoners among the Auftrians, 
and had made their efcape, joined him ; and meeting 
with feveral parties of huflars» and. croats, they dif- 
perfed them; and feized: the: provifions  they- were 
efcorting to the army. 2S fay 

At laft the king came up» with: the! Auftrian army 
near Schweidnitz; and a moft bloody,battle enfued, 
in which the Pruffians obtained a compleat victory; 
though dearly bought. |The Auttrians, after doing 
every thing that brave men could perform, were 
obliged to retreat, and take fhelter under-the walls 
of Breflaw,: which had lately fallen ‘into’ their 
hands. Bee 

Future ages will read with admiration an account 
of a prince defeating a large army on the fifth of 
November, and on the: fifth of December repeating 
the fame, though ‘great part of his army. was coms 
pofed of young recruits, who had never before feen 
an engagement. ‘The king immediately purfued the 
Auttrians, and undertook the fiege of Breflaw, which 
furrendered in a few days, and thirteen thoufand men 
were made. prifoners of war. The military echeft, 
containing the ammunition,» was taken at the fame 
time ; and the king, in compaffion to his army, who 
had performed wonders, orderéd them into quarters 
of cantonment during the reft of the winter. { 

In the mean time, the Hanoverians, who had-been 
confined from action bya treaty of neutrality, were 
fo cruelly opprefled by the French, that they: refolved 
to fhake off the yoke of flavery; and the king of 
Britain fent-a commiffion ‘to prince. Ferdinand. of 
Brunfwick,: to put himfelf at: the head. of the army 
in that electorate. Hoftilities being thus commenced, 
the French, by order of the duke de Richlieu, com- 
mitted greater cruelties than ever in Hanover: and 
the emprefs-queen ordered. a manifefto to be pub- 
lifhed, complaining of the condu&of the court of 
London, in having violated: the treaty-of Clofter- 
Seven. This, however, was not regarded; and that 
haughty woman, whofe mind boiled with refentment, 
ordered the two towns of Ojtend and Newport to be 
put into the hands of the French, in order to diftrefs 
the trade of England: All thefe meafures were 
countenanced by the Dutch, who aéted as the moft 
mercenary wretches, being hireling to all parties, 
without ever taking the leait part in the war. 

With refpeé to the naval tranfactions duting this 
year, the Englifh cruizers and privateers made feveral 
captures: but although they diftreffed the enemy, 
yet they acquired but little advantage to themfelves. 
In the Weft-Indies, captain Forreft, in the Augutfta, 
accompanied by fome other'fhips, cruized off the bay 
of Cape Francois, although a large: fquadron of 
French men of war were lying at the dame place. 
The French admiral not knowing how to juftify his 
conduct if he remained: ina&tive, refolved to attack 
the Englith, and, for that purpofe, failed out of the 
harbour. Captain Vorrelt, who watched all his mo- 
tions, no fooner faw him hoift his fails, than he pre- 
pared to meet him, and fhortened fail, in order to 
give the eneiny time to come up. About noon the 
French fleet, confifting of four fhips of the line and 
three frigates, formed into one line ; and the Enelith 
captain ordered the Dreadnought and the Edinburgh 
to attack them. The engagement began with great 
fury, but the bravery of the Englith bore down all 
oppofition ; and towards the evening, the French 
were obliged to retreat with confiderable lofs. 

The Englifs, who could not, confiftent with their 
own fafety, purfue the enemy, kept all night under 
fail in the bay; and next morning feizeda large fleet 
of French merchant fhips, tied were carried inta 
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On the firft of December, the parliament mets 
and his majefty, in his fpeech, informed them, that 
although things had turned out contrary to his ex- 
pectations and the juftice of his caule, yet he was 
determined in his own mind to profecute the war with 
vigour; for which purpofe he depended on divine 
providence and the affiftance of his faithful commons. 
He expatiated largely on the late fucceflés which the 
king of Pruffia-had obtained over his enemies in Ger- 
many; and took notice to the commons, that the 
eyes of all Europe were turned towards them, as the 

.perfons who, in all human probability, were moft 
hkely to eftablifh the public tranquillity. He con- 
cluded by recommending to them the neceffity they 
were under to fupport the king of Pruffia, whofe 
victories in Germany would weaken the power of the 
French; and the moft dutiful and loyal addreffes 
were prefented. 

‘A. D.1758. As foon as the holidays were over, 
the commons took into confideration the ftate of the 
kingdom in general; and made feveral laws, laying 
a taxon fome branches of luxury, particularly on 
filver plate, which was charged fixpence each ounce. 
Several licences were obliged to be taken out for 
vending fuch things as feemed not, in their own na- 
ture, neceffary : and, upon the whole, the commons 
granted the fupplies in the moft liberal manner. 

The regular payment of wages due to feamen was, 
during this feffion, eftablifhed into.a law, which has 
been of infinite fervice to that ufeful body of men: 
and the laws relating to the militia being found de- 
fective, a new bill was brought in, by which they 
were explained and amended. 

On the twentieth of June, after feveral acts had 
pafled, and every thing been done for the fecurity of 
the nation, the parliament was prorogued by com- 
miffion ; and the commons were given to underftand, 
that their conduét, during the whole of the feffion, 
had given his majefty the utmoft {atisfaction. ; 

The fubjeéts of Great-Britain were unanimous In 
applauding the conduét of Mr. Pitt, who had the 
principal {hare in the management of public bufinefs; 
and it muft be acknowledged, that no minifter ever 
acted with greater courage, wildom, or perfeverance. 
‘He was.a tiue judge of merit under every character, 
and in every {tation; and fuch accomplifhed men 
were made choice of by him to command the army 
and the navy, that the Britih glory rofe to the higheft 
pitch of grandeur. Such was the internal ftate of 
Britain at the clofe of this feffion of parliament; fo 
that; confiftent with the order of things, we mutt 
take 'a view of what was tranfacting on the continent. 

The king of Pruffia had made fuch excellent ufe 
of the fucceflés that had attended his arms during the 
remainder of the laft year, that. the Ruffians were 
obliged to difperfe themfelves in Poland for. want of 
fubfittence; and the Swedes, who had over-run Po- 
merania, were fo much harafled by the Pruffian: fol- 
diers, who drove them from one place to another, 
that they were obliged to take fhelter in Stralfund. 
‘The Auftrians, who had been driven out of Silefia, 
took refuge in Bohemia; and although the Pruffian 
monarch had armies, to the amount of three hundred 
thoufand men, to contend with, yet the fame magna- 
nimity which had diftinguifhed every part of his con- 
-duét, fhone now more confpicuous than ever. The 
French’were meditating fchemes for annexing Hano- 
ver to their own dominions; and the landgrave of 
Heffe-Caffel, who had no reafon to expect any favours 
from fuch perfidious enemies, yet entered into a treaty 
with Lewis XV. wherein he promifed to withdraw 
his troops from affifting the Hanoverians, and employ 
them in the fervice of France. This was one of the 
moft ungrateful propofals that, perhaps, ever had been 
made; and it conveys to us a very mean idea of the 
fidelity of German princes. The landgrave had been 
long fupported by the Englith ; he had entered into 
atreaty of the moft folemn nature with our fovereign; 
but here, like a mean, mercenary wretch, he recedes 
from all his engagements, 
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his moft generous benefactor. Nor was it much better 
with the duke of Brunfwick, who; although under 
many obligations to us, promifed to act in concert 
with the French; but all his fchemes were defeated 
by the conduét of his brother prince Ferdinand; who 
commanded the allied army ; and that of his fon, the 
hereditary prince, who acted under his uncle. 

The French, who had made themfelves mafters of 
Bremen, and fome other places belonging to the Ger= 
man empire, were foon driven from them by a de- 
detachment under the prince of Holftein Gottorp 5 
while the duke de Richlieu, who had behaved in the 
moft cruel manner to the Hanoverians, was fuper- 
feded, and the command of the army given to the 
count de Clermont, This new general, as foon as 
he had reviewed the army, found it in a moft wretched 
condition, in confequence of the relaxation of difci- 
pline, the feverity of the feafon, and the almolt total 
want of all the common neceffaries of life. He knew, 
that, under fuch circumftances, it would be an att of 
madnefs to attempt any thing again{ft prince Ferdi- 
nand; and therefore thought it moft prudent to re- 
treat towards the Rhine, while the hereditary prince 
of Brunfwick haraffed his rear, and feized the greateft 
part of the baggage. 

The duke de Randau, the French governor at 
Hanover, who had done every thing to reftrain the 
licentioufnefs of the foldiers, and in all things dif- 
charged his duty as a man of honour and humanity, 
ordered all the magazine of provifions to be diftri- 
buted among the poor; and, upon the whole, left 
behind him fuch an amiable character, as fhines fat 
more confpicuous than all the blandifhments of mi- 
litary honours, 

The prince of Brunfwick made every difpofition 
that could be thought of for diflodging the French 
from fuch places as they were ftill in poffeffion of in 
the ele¢torate of Hanover ; and the garrifon of Hoya, 
a ftrong town on the Wefer, was taken, and all the 
military ftores fell into the hands of the allies. Min- 
den was taken at the fame time, and the French now 
found that they were lofing ground every day. 

The count de Clermont having croffed the Rhine, 
cantoned his forces along the banks of that river ; 
while prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick took poffeffion 
of Munfter, from whence his detached parties iffued 
with fuch rapidity, that they beat up the quarters of 
the French, and drove them from all their advanced 
pofts. This was fhocking news to the haughty 
French king, whofe armies. had been hitherto con- 
duéted by men raifed to office through the intrigues 
of his miftrefs: but now it was found neceflary to 
change both men and meafures. The duke de Belleifle 
was placed at the head of the war department; and, 
like a real lover of his country, he boldly reprefented 
to his fovereign, that the conduct of his generals in 
Germany had been fo inconfiftent with the duty they 
owed to the public, that they deferved the higheft 
cenfures. He, at the fame time, fent letters to the 
colonels of regiments, commanding them, in his ma- 
jefty’s name, not to expofe any commiffions to fale, 
but to beftow them according to merit and feniority, 
becaufe fuch only are qualified to ferve in the army, 
and conduét the bufinels of war, who have acquired 
knowledge by experience. 

On the twenty-third of June, both armies met at 
a place called Crevelt, and a moft obftinate engage- 
ment enfued, when the French were obliged to give 
way, but their retreat was covered by their dragoons, 
who behaved with the greateft courage imaginable. 
This victory, which coft the allies many of their bett 
forces, was yet far from being decifive: for although 
feveral towns furrendered to them, among which was 
the city of Duffeldorp, yet the enemy took refuge 
under the walls of Cologne; and jult about the fame 
time, the marfhal de Contades was {ent to take upon 
him the command_.of the French army. Prince Fer- 
dinand:had propofed, in acouncil of war, to make 
an irruption into the Netherlands, and fo draw the 
French out of Germany, that they might not have 
pi an 
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an opportunity of difturbing the king of Prufia, 
while their own territories were in danger of being 
invaded. General Imhoff, a Hanoverian officer, 
attacked a party of the’enemy, and drove them from 
a wood; but the prince de Soubife had made himfelf 
mafter of the important town of Gottingen, by 
which prince Ferdinand, whofe army had fuffered 
much by the overflowing of the Rhine, was in danger 
of having hisforces divided, Prince Kaverius was 
fent with a body of forces to affift the prince de Sou- 


bife;. while'prince Ferdinand, who was perfectly ac- 


quainted with the country, difpatched general Oberg, 
with ten thouland men, to join a detachment of Hef- 
fidns who were on their march to affift the allied 
army ; for the French had aéted in fuch an infincere 
manner with the landgrave of Heffe-Caffel, that he 
had determined not to have any farther connections 
with them. Both armies continued on the defenfive, 
as if their fole intention had been to watch the mo- 
tions of each other; but on the tenth of O<tober, 
‘about four in the afternoon, a fevere cannonading 
began; and notwith{tanding the allies, for fome time, 


feemed to gain the advantage, yet they were at laft | 


obliged to give way, but retreated in good order. 


General Oberg loft his magazine of provifion and 


ammunition; but prince’ Ferdinand having been 


joined by a body of Britith troops under the com- | 
mand of the duke of Marlborough, who died foon 
after, the French reaped but little benefit from the | 


victory. 


In the beginning of this year the king of Prufiia | 
befieged the town of Schweidnitz, and carried on the 


attack with fuch vigour, that the garrifon was oblig- 
ed to furrender prifoners of war. He likewife de- 
tached a {trong party who took the town of Trawte- 
naw, by which a paffage was opened for his troops 
to march into Bohemia or Moldavia. Accordingly, 


he marched to the city of Olmutz, the capital of 


the latter, in which was a ftrong garrifon ; but’ the 
king befieged it in form. 

Count Daun, who knew the importance of the 
place, marched to its relief; and meeting with a 
large convoy of provifions, he feized the whole, by 
which the king of Pruffia was obliged to raife the 
fiege. 
mind enabled him to make an exceeding good retreat ; 
and although count Daun watched all his motions, 
yet he was afraid to attack him; and marfhal Keith 
brought off all the heavy artillery. The Auftrian 
detached parties cave way as faft as he approached, 
one of them was furrounded and taken; and the 
king, who feemed to rife fuperior to’ misfortune, re- 
folved to transfer tHe feat of wat to Bohemia. 

The emprefs of Ruffia entered into a new confe- 
deracy with the courts of Vienna and Verfailles, and 
in confequence thereof her army was ordered to take 
the field, under the generals Fermor and Brown. 
Koningfberg, the capital of Pruffia, was taken with- 
out any refiftance ; and the Coffacks and Calmacks, 
a fet of inhuman barbarians who followed the army, 
ravaged the neighbouring country, murdering the 
people without diftinétion of age or fex. 

The Pruffian general Dohna, watched their mo- 
tions ; but no fooner had the king heard that they 
were approaching towards the frontiers of Silefia, 
than he began. his march from Bohemia, in order to 
give them battle. The Ruffians had now advanced 
to the neighbourhood of Frankfort; and onthe 
ninth of Auguft the king arrived at Landfhut, 
where he croffed the Oder, and next day the army 
were allowed to reft. The Pruffian monarch refolved 
to attack them immediately, and for that purpofe 
marched paft their left flank, and drew up his army 
in order of battle in an extended plain, for the Rut. 
fians were in poffeffion of the rifing grounds, 

This broughton a moft bloody engagement, in which 
above twenty thoufand Ruffians were killed, till at laft 


night parted them, and the Pruffians continued un. | 


der arms. Next morning the battle began afreth 


for the Roflians were fo numerous that they remained 
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in an immoveable ftate, notwithftanding their lofs, 
The victory was claimed by both fides, although 
neither had obtained one; but both behaved with 
the moft undaunted courage. _Befet, as the king was, 
with enemies on every fide, he {till continued to aé 
with vigour ; and finding that count Daun intended 
to attack his brother, prince Henry, he marched to 
his affiftance with twenty-four battalions, and arrived 
at Torgau on the fifth of September. Several fir. 
mifhes happened between the advanced, parties on 
both fides; and the king, whofe army had been much 
weakened, was obliged to remain on the defenfive, 


Count Daun, who always acted in the moft cautious - 


manner, found that the Pruffians had neglected to for+ 
tify the village of Hochkirchin, he began his march 
in the middle of the night of the fourteenth of O&o- 
ber, and attacked that wing of the Pruffian army 
which was under the command of marfhal Keith, _ 
This was an unexpected {troke,; and although the 
Prufians did every thing in their power to repair the 


|| Jofs, yet they were, after a moft obftinate engage- 


ment, forced to give way; and the brave marfhal 
Keith, with prince Francis of Brunfwick, were killed, 
and the prince of Anhalt taken prifoner. The king 
loft above three thoufand men; but he retreated in 
good order, and continued ten days endeavouring to 
bring the count to a frefh engagement, Of all the 
generals during the war count Daun feems.to. have 
been the moft properly qualified for making ufe of 
detached parties, and harraffing an enemy in a re- 
treat. Whenever he found that the king hed de- 
camped, he was fure to harafs his rear, : 
Prince Henry of Proffia was reduced to great 
ftraits in Saxony, while the marfhal. Laudohn was 
fent to harafs the king in Lufatia,  Drefden Was the 
great object the Auftrians had in view, becaufe :in 
confequence of its being taken from the Pruffians an 
opening would be made into Brandenburgh. » This 
they knew would diftrefs the king more than any 
thing they could undertake 3 but it was not to be 
executed fo eafily as they imagined. 
Count Schmettau, who commanded -in Drefden 
declared that if the Auftrians fhould attack the city, 
he would reduce the whole to.a heap of afhes ;. and 
although the magiftrates begged on their knees that 
he would defitt from fuch a meafure, yet he remained 
inflexible, and actually laid combuttibles into the 
houfes. He began with the fuburbs, where moftef 
the Saxon, nobility and gentry refided, and in a’ few 
hours the whole was in one continued, blaze. » Count 
Daun beheld, with aftonifhment, the conflagration, 
and being afraid that the general would ferye the in- 
terior part of the city in the fame manner, he defifted, 
in fome meafure ; while.the king of Pruffian relieved 
the town of \Neifs, and then refolved. to return :to 
Saxony. This obliged count Daun toretire towards 
Bohemia; ,and the Ruffians, who had penetrated into 
Pruffian Pomerania, in order to befiege, fome :fort 
that would afford them winter quarters, were obliged 
to return to Poland, .They did not, ‘however, :failto 
ruin Ducal Pruffia, where they robbed: and murdered 
the inhabitants in the moft. horrid manner, fo that 
the whole country was. fcene of blood’and mifery. 
The Britifh navy during the whole courfe of ‘this 
year, had been very fuccelsful both in America and 
Europe, Captain Forreft, with. the captains Lane- 
don and Suckling, attacked a French fquadron at 
Cape Frangois, and difabled feveral .of -them 3 after 


| which he proceeded to the bay. of Hifpaniola, and 


in his way thither took a {quadron of nine fhips, all 
richly laden, which greatly diftrefled the F rench, and 
brought a confiderable fum of money into the nation. 
Admiral Bofcawen failed from Portfmouth in the 
month of February for the North American feas, 


| and Sir Edward Hawke was fent to the bay of Bifcay. 


On the coaft of Spain, admiral Ofborn, affifted by 
captain Gardiner, a brave officer, attacked a French 
fleet of the largeft thips of war, and took two of 


| the largeft belonging to their whole navy. Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke intercepted a large fleet laden with ftores 
eas and 
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and provifions for North America; and in a few 
days after, he took a flect of their merchant fhips, by 
which their commerce was greatly diftrefled. Thefe 
fucceffes were of fo rapid a nature, that the people 
began to look upon their naval officers as the orna- 
ments of their country, and to place the utmoft 
eonfidence in them. 

On the fixthof June adefcent was made on the 
coaft of France by the duke of Marlborough; who: 
commanded the land forces, and he was fupported 
by commodore Howe; who, with the great guns on 
board his {quadron, kept the French in continual 
fear, ‘The duke, having deftroyed the fhipping at 
St. Servan, was informed that the enemy were march: 
ing to cutoff his retreat, was obliged to re-imbark 
the forces, and then the fleet failed towards Havre- 
de-grace, in order to make a fecond attempt to land ; 
but the wind blowing from'the fhore, obliged them 
to fail towards Cherburg, where the duke attempted 
to land the forces, but ftill the wind was againtt 
them, fo that they were once more obliged to ftand 
out for fea, till a more favourable opportunity fhould 
offer. On the fecond of Auguft the fleet weighed 
anchor a fecondtime, and fet fail for France, under the 
command of general Bligh and commodore Howe, 
having on board his royal highnefs prince Edward, 
afterwards duke of York, who went as a volunteer, 
it being the defign of his royal grand-father to 
bring him up in the knowledge of naval affaits. 

The French, who had been fo often alarmed during 
this fummer by the appearance of our fleets on their 
coafts, had thrown up an entrenchment on the land 
fide of Cherburgh; but the Britith forces landed 
without much oppofition. The fire of our bomb- 
ketches filenced a {mall battery which the enemy had 
eretted, while the grenadiers, with the other forces, 
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were enabled to march from the landing-place up || 


to the town; but in their way thither, they were met 
by aparty of the enemy, who attempted to oppofe 
them. This, however, they were not able todo, for 
the Englifh guards drove them up a hill, where they 
remained till night, and then made their efcape. A 
camp was then formed at the village of Erville near 
Cherburg, and the next morning the general, find- 
ing that the enemy had fled, marched into the impor- 
tanttown of Cherburg without the leait oppofition ; 
for the magiftrates had ordered the gates to be fet 
open. A manifefto was ordered to be ftuck up in 
every publicplace, promifing protection to all thofe 
who fhould not be found in arms; and the people in 
general behaved with great decency to the foldiers , 
who, in return, ufed them much better than in com- 
mon on fuch occafions. 

The French had la‘d out great fums of money in 
making a bafon for the fhipping; and although not 
finifhed, was looked upon as one of the greateft 
curiofities in Europe, and would have been of the 
utmoft importance to the French navy. This bafon 
the general caufed to be deftroyed ; and while the 
engineers were employed in blowing it up, the light 
horfe {coured the adjacent country to the diftance of 
four miles, where they found that the enemy were 
daily encreafing innumbers. Someof the advanced 
parties continued to fkirmifh with each other, but 
few of our men were killed, only that captain Lind- 
fay, a brave young officer, was mortally wounded, 
and died foon after. All the ftores in the town were 


put on board our fleet, three thoufand pounds in | 


money was exacted of the inhabitan:s, and the gene- 
ral ordered that the troops. fhould be re-imbarked 5 
having firft thrown up a trench to defend fuch as 
embarked laft, in cafe they fhould be attacked by | 
the enemy. The fleet returned to the coaft of Eng- 
land, and again fet fail for the coaft of France, where — 
they took above twenty fhips, and deftroyed fuch 
batteries and magazines as they found eretted along 
the fhore. 
St. Malo, a ftrong town on the French fhore, and 
extremely popular, was next attacked, on one fide 
by our troops, and from the fea by our fhips of war ; | 
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but the weather proving tempeftuous, they were 


obliged to defift, and come to an anchor in St. Cas 
bay. There the general landed his troops, in order 
to {pread an alarm among the people; that the French 
king might be obliged to recal his forces from Ger- 
many. Undoubtedly the fcheme was well planned; 
but the events of war are uncertain. A camp had 
been marked out by captain Clarke, the quarter: 
mafter-general ; but onthe eighth of September the 
army began to march, and in the evening halted near 
the river Equernon. 

In the mean time the enemy; who had pofted fome 
regulars arid militia on the oppofite banks of the river, 
were fo much intimidated that they retreated; and 
the Britifh army having croffed the river, continued 
their march to Martignon, a {mall village, where 
they difcovered a detached body of the enemy, who 
retired and {pread the alarm among the people. One 
{mall party attempted to harafsthe flank of our army, 
but finding it impracticable, they made a fignal to 
furrender ; but the Britifh forces, miftaking their 
meaning, fired and killed an officer with fome of the 
men, 

The fecond regiment of foot euards was fent to 
bring up the provifions, and colonel Cunningham, 
the chief engineer, was ordered to fecure the beach, 
left there fhould be a neceffity for a retreat. The 
general now learned that fome regiments had left the 
garrifon-of Breft, and were marching to oppofé him ; 
as he did not know but others might be fent to affift 
them, he fent notice to lord Howe, who commanded 
the feet, to have the tranfports ready for the re-im- 
barkation of the troops. 

The army, confifting of fix thoufand five hundred 
men, began to march on the eleventh, in one column, 
and were drawn up in fuch a manner as to be able to 
attack the enemy on any fide. But after two-thirds of 
the army was embarked, the enemy’s horfe appeared 
in fight, ona rifing ground; and about noon the 
were joined by a large body of foot, colleéted from 
different garrifons. The Englith veffels fired upon 
them ; while the French ere¢ted a battery, which 
they played with fuch fury upon the remainder of the 
troops that were embarking, that feveral of them, 
particularly the guards, were killed. 

General Drury, with twelve hundred men, drew 
up on the beach, -near the village of St, Cas, while 
the enemy, to avoid the fire from our fhips, marched 
into a hollow way that covered.them ; and there the 
Englith foot prepared to attack them. A propofal 
had been made to the general, to cover the beach 
with an entrenchment; but it was done in an impro- 
per place, and he difcovered his error when it was too 
late. General Drury, who exerted himfelf to the 
utmoft, drove theenemy twice back; but as they, 
were continually receiving freth reinforcements, he 
was obliged to retreat, and march towards the boats. 
The French batteries played upon their rear, and 
fome of their bombs deftroyed feveral of the boats, 
while the Enelith fhips could not fire, left they fhould 
have deftroyed fome of our men. General Drury, 
with fome other officers, were killed; and feveral were 
drowned in attempting to get into the boats. Com- 
modore Howe, who had fucceeded to the title of 
lord in confequence of the death of his brother, be- 
haved with ereat bravery on this fatal occafion, for 
he expofed him{elf to the-fire of the enemy, and by 
his example animated the private men. Notwith- 
ftanding this {cheme mifcarried in its execution, yet 
other advantages were obtained that ferved to counter- 
balance it. « 

One Mr. Cumming, a quaker, who had been fe- 
veral voyages to the coaft of Africa, made himfelf 
acquainted with every thing worth notice; and being 
a man of great abilities and deep penetration, obferved 
the extenfive trade carried on by the French, and 
made himfelf acquainted with the Moorith king of 
Legibelli, whofe dominions lay along the coaft where 
the greateft part of the trade was carried on. Gum 
Senega, an article much ufed in -the manufactures 

of 
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of Great Britain, had been many years wholly en- 
groffed by the French; who fold it to the Dutch, 
and they to. us, ata molt exorbitant price, But this 
was not all; for Mr. Cumming took notice that many 
other valuable articles and branches of trade were 
carried on; fuch as elephants teeth, gold duft, cotton, 
ambergreafe, and feveral others, all of which were 
of the utmoft importance to Great Britain, and 
might, if conducted with fpirit, become a real na- 
tional good, ot. 

Mr. Cumming loft no time in making himfelf ae- 
quainted with every thing worthy of notice, and in- 
gratiated himfelf fo far into the good graces of the 
prince, that he made him a friend to the Englifh, and 
promifed him great advantages in confequence of 
trading with them. But what contributed moft to- 
wards promoting the defign, was the conduct of the 
French, who had exafperated the prince againit them ; 
and he was extremely defirous to have them driven 
from the river Senegal, where moft of their territo- 
ries had been eftablifhed. He defired that the king of 
Great Britain would fend a few fhips of war for that 
purpofe; promifing, at the fame time, to affift them 
with what land forces he could raife. 

The difficulties that Mr. Cumming had to engage 
with were great indeed ; but the love he had for his 
country, made every thing feem trifling. The mi- 
niftry confidered the whole as a Don Quixote like 
{cheme, that would be attended with great lofs with- 
out any folid advantages arifing from it; but Mr. 
Cumming reprefented the practicability and utility of 
it in fuch ftrong colours, that they granted a fmall 
iquadron of fhips under the command of captain 
Marth, with five companies of marines under the 
command of major Mafon, and a fmall number of 
artillery, under the direction of captain Walker , 
but Mr, Cumming was to fuperintend the whole. 

This {mall armament failed from Portfmouth in. 
March, and put into the Ifland of Teneriffe, in or- 
der to procure ftefh water. There the fquadron re- 
mained till Mr. Cumming failed in the Swan floop to 
Portenderrick, with a letter to the prince written in 
the Arabic language, In this letter, to which the 
king of Great Britain had put his feal, Mr. Cum- 
ming was appointed to aét as ambaflador, and con- 
duét the whole of the Britifh trade that thould be 
carried on in that country. Upon his arrival, 
he found the prince of the place engaged in war 
with one of the neighbouring nations, and that 
he was then at avery greatdiftance. But Amir, the 
prince’s minifter, fent word to his fovereign that Mr, 
Cumming was arrived, and that he could raife three 
hundred men to affift him, upon condition of their 

.being properly reinforced from the chief army. This 
would have difconcerted perfons of lefs fortitude 
than Mr. Cumming ; but the greater the difficulties 
‘he had to encounter with, the more active was he in 
endeavouring to furmount them, Having fent notice 
to captain Marfh to proceed on his voyage, that 
brave officer weighed anchor, and got to the mouth 
of the river Senegal, where he learned that the Indian 
forces promifed him were not fo much as raifed. Next 
day he took a large Dutch fhip laden with gum, and 
the captain told him, that the French had erected 
deveral batter:es along the fide of the river, and that 
they were determined to difpute the paffage with the 
Englifh. This, however, no way intimidated the 
captain; who made the proper preparations for land- 
ing, although the enemy kept firing upon them. 
This brought on a general engagement, which lafted 
feveral hours; and two of the Englifh tranfports 
Tunning aground, the marines got on fhore, where 
‘they were joined by thofe who had landed before them. 
They threw up an intrenchment to protect them from 
‘the fire of the enemy, till fuch time as they could 
get the ftores landed. 

Next day two deputies from the French governor 
arrived, and offered. terms of capitulation ; upon 
which it,was agreed, that all the Europeans belong. 
ing to the French fhould be fafely conduéted to 
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France in an Englifh veffel, and that none: of their 
private property fhould be taken from them 2 that 
every thing of a public nature fhould be delivered 
up to the Englifh; and that the inhabitants, who 
chufed to remain in Fort Louis, fhould be under the 
protection of the Englifh government. 

Thefe terms being agreed on, captain Walker and 
captain Campbell were fent up the river to take pof- 
feffion of the forts; but when they came to the firft 
place appointed for their landing, the enemy neither 
took notice of them, nor hung out the flag of truce. 
This furprized them much; and as they did not 
know what their intention might be, they failed back 
to the fquadron, and then went on fhore to their en- 
trenchments, There they were informed that the 
negroes were in arms at Fort Louis, becaufe they 
had not been included in the treaty, and the governor 
refufed to abide by the capitulation, unlefs the di- 
rector-general of the French factory fhould be per- 
mitted to remain, to fee that every thing was exe: 
cuted according to agreement. This requeft was 
immediately complied with, and then the fort was 
delivered up to major Mafon, who found in it great 
quantities of merchandife, befides provifions and mi-= 
itary ftores. The inhabitants of the place chearfully 
{wore allegiance to the king of Britain, 
Legibelli fent an ambaffador from his camp to con- 
gratulate Mr. Cumming on his fuccefs, and all the 
neighbouring princes entered into treaties with him, 
In the whole of this important expedition, the Eng- 
lifh did not lofe a fingle man, and, by prudence and 
courage, obtained poffeffion of a very valuable place. 

Mr. Cumming knew that the valuable fettlement 
at Fort Louis could not be maintained by the Ene- 
lith, unlefs they were in poffeffion of Goree, about 
one hundred miles diftant, where the French had 
large magazines, and where they kept all their flaves 
before they fent them to the Welft-Indies. An 
attempt was made upon it, but the Englith had not 
force fufficient to take it. News having been tranf- 
mitted to England, commodore Keppel was fent with 
fix fhips of the line, befides frigates and tranfports, 
with feven hundred land forces on board. On the 
twenty-eighth of December, they came to an anchor 
off Goree, and next morning prepared to attack the 
place. The French, who had ereéted batteries along 
the fhore, played brifkly upon our men of war, par- 
ticularly the Prince Edward, which had her. main 
bowfprit fhot away, but the Naffau made up to her 
affiftance. The commodore, who was in the Torbay, 
paid the utmoft attention to every thing ; and fo ter- 
rible was the fire from his fhip, that the whole feemed 
One continued blaze. 

Many thoufands of negroes came down to fee the 
engagement, and were filled with furprize at the 
bravery of the Englifh feamen, whofe courage in- 
creafed with their danger, The fire from the Eng- 
lifh hips foon obliged the governor to ftrike the flag ; 
and then a lieutenant, with the commodore’s fecre- 
tary, were fent on fhore, where they were met by the 
governor’s fecretary, who afked them what terms the 
commodore was willing to grant. This furprifed 
them, becaufe they imagined that the garrifon were 
ready to furrender prifoners cf war; and then they 
afked him, whether the flag was not ftruck? ‘He 
an{wered, that it was not, but only for a parley ; 
upon which they parted in difgut. The engagement 
was begun again with greater fury than ever; but in 
lefs than an hour, the governor, as a fignal to fur- 
render, dropped the flag and the regimental colours, 
and then a party of marines took poffeffion of the 
ifland. 

Things of great importance were, at this time, 
carrying on in America. In May, ‘general Amhertt, 


with a body of troops, and general Bofcawen, failed | 


/ 


The prince 


from Halifax in Nova Scotia; and on the fecond of ' 


June, landed about feven miles weft of Louifbourg, 
in the ifland of Cape Breton, The French-had taken 
great care to fortify the place sin the ftrongeft manner, 
and the mouth of the harbour had batteries ereéted. 


at 
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forts had been erected along the coaft,; where it was 
expected the Englifh would land. 
~ General Wolfe, the fecond in command, in order 


to give them an example to imitate, leaped into the 


water, and got firft on fhore. He then attacked, 
and drove the French from one of their batteries: 
upon which Mr. Drucour ordered in his detached 
parties, and prepared to make the moft vigorous 
defence. The Englith land forces, under the com- 
mand’of general Wolfe, took pofleffion of that part 
of the harbour, near its entrance, called the Light- 
houfe Point; while the admiral fet fire to fome fhips 
in the harbour, and burnt two of them to the water- 
edge. The enemy had only two fhips of the line 
and a frigate now remaining, and thefe were taken in 
a few days; fo that the harbour being thus laid open, 
the fiege was begun, and carried on in the moft re- 
gular manner, It was impoffible for the governor to 
hold out againft the combined force of the army and 
navy ; fo that he refolved to capitulate, and the 
whole garrifon were made prifoners of war. The 
whole lofs of the Englifh amounted to about four 
hundred ; and thus, by the utmoft efforts of cou- 
rage, the whole ifland of Cape Breton became fubject 
to the Englifh. In Louifbourg our army found a 
vaft quantity of military ftores; and fuch of the 
inhabitants as did not chufe to live under the Enelith 
government, were fent over to France, but the pri- 
foners were tranfported to England. The ifland of 
St. John, in the gulph of St. Laurence, was taken, 
about the fame time, by lord Rollo, and in the go- 
vernor’s houfe were found feveral fcalps of Englifh- 
men who had been murdered by the Indians. 

It is impoffible to exprefs the joy that filled the 
nation upon the arrival of the news of this important 
event: it gave inexpreffible pleafure to all ranks of 
people ; and eleven pair of French colours that had 
been taken were brought to his majefty at Kenfing- 
ton, who ordered them to be efcorted, under a ftrong 
guard, to thecathedral of St. Paul, where they were 
hung up as trophies of the victory. 

Captain Tyrrel, in the Buckingham man’ of war, 
‘was fent to protect our commerce in the Weft-Indies ; 
‘and in the bay of Martinico he demolifhed a French 
fort, with feveral merchant fhips that had on board 
very valuable cargoes, and a confiderable number of 
privateers. Captain Tyrrel was feldom difengaged 
from aétion, and few men in his ftation ever acquired 
greater honour. Happening to fall in with the Weafel 
floop of war, commanded by lieutenant Bowles, be. 
tween Montferrat and Guadalupe, they difcovered a 
fleet of nineteen veffels, under the convoy of a man 
of war named ‘the Floriffant, and two large frigates. 
But, notwith{tanding fuperiority of numbers, Tyrrel, 
who was a ftranger to fear, immediately hoifted fail, 
and gave chace. The two frigates were foon rendered 
unfit for aétion : upon which captain Tyrrel attacked 
the man of war, and poured a whole broadfide into 
her. A moft defperate and bloody engagement en- 
fued, in’which captain Tyrrel loft three of his fingers, 
and was otherwife fo much wounded, that he was 
obliged to give up the command to Mr. Marfhal, his 
firft lieutenant, who fought bravely till he was killed, 
and then the command devolved upon the fecond 
lieutenant, who fought fo defperately, that the Flo- 
riffant was obliged to ftrike; but the fea running high 
before the Buckingham could board her, fhe again 
hoifted her colours, and made her efcape. This was 
reckoned one of the moft glorious actions during the 
war, and will ever redound to the honour of Tyrrel, 
who loft only twenty men, while the French loft one 
hundred and eighty, befides above three hundred 
wounded ; fo that it was with the utmoft difficulty 
that they could keep the fhip above water tll they 

ot into the harbour of Martinico. 
"Things had not been, during this year, fo fuc- 
cefsfully carried on in the Eaft-Indies, though no 
blame could be thrown upon our commanders, who 
exerted themfelves tothe utmoft. Admiral Pocock 
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‘at it. The garrifon was numerous, and a chain of 


AD. 1748: 
being joined by commodore Stephens; with feveral 
fhips of the line, they fet fail from the bay of Ma- 
drats; in order to intercept the French fleet, which 
they expected to come up with néar the bay of St. 
David’s. 

On the twenty-ninth of Match, the admiral came 
up with the French fleet, confifting of nine fhips of 
the line, and refolved to give them battle. The 
engagement lafted feveral hours; and about five in 
the evening, the French admiral got before the wind, 
and the Englith admiral gave the fignal for a general 
chace; but night corning on, he was obliged to defift. 
In the morning the purfuit was continued ; but feve~ 
ral of the fhips were fo much difabled, and the wind 
was fo much ih favour of the French, that the Ene- 
lifh were obliged to conie to an anchor in the bay of 
Madrafs. There he learned that one df the French 
fhips had been fo much damaged, that they had been 
obliged to run her a-ground; and that they had not 
been able to land any forces at St. David’s. Three 
of the Englifh captains, who had not been aétive 
enough in obeying the admiral’s fignals, were tried 
by a court-martial, and broke; for it was in confe- 
quence of their conduct that the French fleet efcaped; 
which otherwife would have been totally deftroyed. 

The next objeé&t the admiral had in view was the 
reduction of Pondicherry: and having repaired his 
fhips, he fet fail for that place on the tenth of May. 
He arrived in the bay oppofite to that fort on thé 
thirtieth of May, where he got fight of the French 
fleet, but could not come up with them; which ob- 
liged him to return to Madrafs, in order to confult 
on the moft proper methods to te ufed, and likewifé 
to get a fupply of frefly provifions, of which the fleet 
was in great want. 

Having confulted with the governor, and got every 
thing ready, the admiral weighed anchor on the 
twenty-fifth of July, and in two days got fight of thé 
French fleet, confilting of eight fhips and a frigate, 
They were fteering towards Pondicherry ; and admi- 
ral Pocock made the fignal for a general chace, but 
could not come up with them till the third 6f Au- 
euft, when a general engagement enfued. The French 
admiral found it impofiible to refift the bravery of the 
Englifh; and therefore, in afew minutes, he gavé 
way, while the Englith purfued till night, when they 
were parted, and by that means the French got into 
thé road of Pondicherry. In this engagément the 
Englifh had a confiderable number wounded, among 
whom were commodore Stephens and captain Martin; 
but they had not above forty killed. 

On the fourteenth of September, coloriel Draper, 
on board the company’s fhip Pitt, arrived at Madrafs, 
having under his command fome companies of his 
own regiment: and in the beginning of December, 
the French forces encamped near a place called 
Choultry. The Englifh cannonaded them a whole 
day, and next morning they feemed ‘as if going to 
draw up in order of battle. Colonel Draper, with 
colonel Lawrence, being afraid that they' might cut 
off their retreat, took poffeftion of the Black Town, 
and the French marched up to attack it y but one of 
their regiments was furprifed by colonel Draper, and 
almoft cut off. Had the colonel béen properly fup- 
ported, he would, in all probability, have defeated 
the enemy; but his numbers weve fo {mall, that he 
was obliged to retreat. 

The parliament of Great-Britain met on the twenty- 
third day of November, and was openéd by a com- 
miffion from his majefty. The lord-keeper informed 
them, that his majefty had ordered the lords com- 
miffioners to lay before thém all papers relating to 
the ftate of the nation: that the great fuccefs which 
had attended his majefty*s arms, both by fea and 
land, could not fail of reducing the enemy to fuch 
diftrefs, that they would be ready to propofe terms 
of peace. He added, that his good brother, the king 
of Pruffia, had exerted himfelf to the utmoft, altho’ 
oppofed by very numerous atmies. He fincerely 
lamented, that the ftate of public affairs had laid fuch 
8A burthens 
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burthens on his people; but he doubted not that his 
faithful commons would confider fuch burthens as 
abfolutely neceflary, in order to fupport the dignity 
of the crown and the intereft of the nation. He 
concluded by telling them, that he was fo well con- 
vinced of their affection, both to his perfon and go- 
vernment, that he thought it altogether needlefs to 
ufe many words to perfuade them, and therefore left 
the whole to their own difcretion. No difputes arofe 
concerning the fpeech, for both houfes prefented the 
moft loyal addreffes, and both feemed to ftrive which 
fhould be moft forward in fhewing their regard for 
their country. ' 

A.D. 1759. This year opened with a proclama- 
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tion, offering an additional bounty to fuch feamen.as | 
were willing to enter into his majefty’s fervice and | 
the conduct of adminiftration, in this inftance, was | al 
| French, but it was fome time longer before ithey 


followed by moft of the cities and towns in the nation, 
All parties were reconciled, and patrioti{m diffuted 
itfelf throughout every part of the kingdom. ‘The 
miniftry planned their fchemes with fuch judgment, 
as will ever do honour to their fuperior abilities; and 
our forces, both by land and fea, even performed 
wonders. The French navy was now reduced fo 
much, that they refolved upon making one bold puth; 
but as their whole finances were exhaufted, they were 
obliged to opprefs the fubjeéts in the moft cruelman- 
her, Great preparations were made by them along 
the coafts of Normandy and Britany; forces were 


collected together, and feveral new fhips were built. |] ° 


There was not the leaft doubt but they intended to 
invade England, for they had provided a great num- 
ber of flat bottomed boats at Havre deGrace, and 
fome other ports. A {mall fquadron was to be.fitted 
out at Dunkirk, and the command given to Mr, 


Thurot, a perfon of obfcure birth, but poffeffed of 


fuch abilities as would have done honour tothe higheft 
{tation in the navy. It was fuppofed that this iqua- 
dron was intended for making a defcent on Scotland; 
but every thing was conducted with fuch fecrecy, 
that the public were left merely to conjecture, 
Another fquadron was to make a defcent.on Ireland ; 
and the whole was to be.efcorted by M. de Conflans, 
who, with the duke de Aiguillon, was then at Brett, 
giving the neceffary orders. The Englifh miniftry, 
who attended to the interefts of the nation with the 
greateft integrity, took care to be beforehand with 
them. A {quadron, under commodore Boys, was 
ordered to lie oppofite the harbour of Dunkirk; 
the fleet in Breft was blocked up by admiral Hawke; 
and captain Duff watched Vannes, another of their 
ports: fo that it feemed almoft impoffible for them 
to get their fhips out of their harbours, 

On the fecond of July, admiral Rodney .came to 
an anchor before Havre de Grace, in order to prevent 
the flat-bottomed boats from joining the fleet, and fo 
fruftrate the whole fcheme. Next day he attacked 
the town with two veffels, and threw fuch a number 
of bombs into it, that moft of the magazines .were 
deftroyed. The bombardment continued fifty hours 
without intermiffion, and was fo dreadful that the 
town was three times fet on fire. The flat-bottomed 
boats were likewife fet on fire, and continued burning 
fix hours; fo that it;took feveral hundred men to.ex. 
tinguifh it. 

The confternation of the inhabitants was greater 
than can be imagined, many of them forfook their 
dwellings, while the military.continued erecting bat- 
teries, and throwing up entrenchments; for they 
imagined that the admiral intended to land. The 
conduct of the.admiral on this occafion {truck fuch 
terror into the French miniftry, that they became 
divided in their councils; for they found it almoft 
impoffible that ever they could make a defcent on 
England, while our navy did their duty. 

In the mean time, the brave admiral Bofcawen was 
fent into the Mediterranean, to block up the harbour 
of Toulon, where the French had a fleet under-the 
command of M. dela Clue. Three Englifh men of 
war were fent to burn two, of the French fhips that 
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guarded the mouth of the harbour; but a.calm com: 
ing on, the.enemy took the advantage, and fired fo 


| brifkly, that the Englith veffels were greatly dama- 


ged, and the admiral was obliged to return to Gib. 
raltar, The French feized that opportunity of get- 
ting out.of the harbour, thinking to-get through the 
gut of Gibraltar without being feen iby the Enghih, 


| Admiral Bofcawen ordered one of his fhips to cruize, 


and to keep a good look-out, that -he might have 
timely notice of their arrival. Accordingly, on the 
feventeenth of Auguit, the cruizing veffels brought 
notice to the admiral, that the French feet were 
ftecring along the coaft of Barbary, feeming as if 


| they intended to: pafs the gut, and fo get into the 


ocean, The whole fleet were immediately ordered ta 
weigh anchor, and get under fail; and next day, 
about two in the afternoon, they came up with the 


could engage, -becaufe of the wind dying away.. The 
Englifh admiral. came up with M. de la Clue, in a 
large French firft-rate.called the Qcean, about . four 
in the afternoon, and -the engagement began in the 
moft furious manner; the French, according toitheir 
ulual<cuftom, aiming all their'fire at the fails and 
rigging. By this method of fighting, the Namur, 
admiral Bofcawen’s fhip, was fo much damaged, ‘that 


he was obliged .to hoift his flag on board the Newark 3 


and foon after the Ceptaur, a hip of feventy-four 
guns, {truck to the Englith. 

The French admiral {tood in for ‘the Jand, which 
admiral Bofcawen feeing, ordered the America and 
Intrepid to.go and deftroy his fhip; but the Exench 
admiral faved them the trouble: for having one of 


his legs broke, he got ‘on fhore, and then the fhip-’ 


{truck. Admiral :Bofcawen ordered:her,..as fhe was 
little better than a wreck, to be fet-on fire; while he 
burnt another, and two were brought off with. very: 
little damage ; fo:that the Englifh-obtained this im- 
portant victory with the lofs of only fifty-fix'men. 


This was a mott fatal blow to the French, for be- - 


fides the lofs of four capital ifhips, their two’ fleets 
were prevented from joining ; but {till they carried 
on their preparations at Breft, like broken gametters, 
who, when they have borrowed a trifle, ,will venture 
all uponit, »A large body of land forces, with ‘the 
Irith brigades, were kept in readinefs inorder to em: 
bark on board the tranf{ports., and .a-train. of artil- 
lery was to be fent along with them. Thurot had 
made his efcapeout of the harbour of Dunkirk, in 
order to fail round the .coaft of Scotland, to, divide 
our fleet, by obliging fome of them to fail that way 5 
but-all their projects were defeated -by the wigilance 
of Sir Edward Hawke. 


That brave admiral continued to block “up the. 
harbour of Breft, with a fleet of twenty-three fhips 


of the line; while another {quadron under.the com- 
mand. of commodore Duff, -cruized along the.coatft-to 
keep the people.in continual-alarm, -and ito prevent 
any of their privateers putting out to fea, . The 
French .miniftry were out .of all patience, becaufe 
of .their.fleet in. Breft lying inactive; and therefore 
in thermonth of November, pofitive orders were fent 
to M. de Conflans to.make.an attempt to get out, 

A great ftorm arifing .on the coaft, the Enelifh 
Heet were driven out’ to fea, and on -the -tenth of 
November they came to,an anchor in ‘Torbay -road. 
This gave the French admiral an opportunity of 
makingyout of the harbour, his defign being to att 
tack and deftroy the fmall fguadron under. the .com- 
mand.ot ‘commodore Duff, and fo prevent his junc- 
tion.with the grand fleet. In the mean time, the 
weather being more.favourable, Sir Edward Hawke 
fet fail.for his former ftation, and difpatched the Got 
ventry and Maid{tone frigates a-head,of the dquadron 
to give proper fignals of the approach, of the enemy. 
About ten in the morning of the twentieth of No- 
vember the. Maidftone gave the fignal, upon which 
Sir Edward ordered allithe fhips to.draw near and 
form a-breaft. The enemy were juft-at that inftant 


lith 


in purfuit of Duff’sfquadron but feeing the Eng- 
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lih fleet, they hoifted all the fail they could} by which 
Duff had an ‘opportunity of joining the admiral. 
. Sir Edward ordered feven of the fhips to’ give ‘them 
-ebace; and, in the mean time; that no opportu- 
nity fhould be loft, he bore down ‘upon them with 
the reft of the feet, keeping all the thips formed in 
the line of battle. 
Future ages will read, with admiration, the con- 
duct of the: Englith admiral on this memorable 6cca- 
-fion, The coaft was full of rocks and 'fhallows, the 
»wind was blowing towards the fhore; he had few 
-pilots:to give him proper directions, and the enemy 
‘hada great number of land forces on board. But no 
“fear of danger could make him negleét that duty he: 
owed to-his country ; he knew that our enemies were 
‘forming {chemes to make the Britifh as abjeét flaves 
as themfelves.; and therefore he was determined 
either:to:conquer or perifh in the attempt. The two 
(fleets came up together near the ifland of Bellifle, 
about half an hour after two in the afternoon, and’ 
sthe engagement began between the van of the Enelifh’ 
‘and the rear of the ‘French. The adniiral in the 
‘mean time contined in purfuit of the van, and came 


‘up with the French admiral’s fhip into which he | 


poured a broad-fide. A large French fhip named 


the: Thefee, came up to the affiftance of admiral | 


-Conflans fhip the Soliel ; but the Royal George, on 
-board‘of which was‘admiral Hawke, funk her in an 
unftant, and every perfon on board perifhed, afford- 
ing a moft fhocking fpetacle to thofe who faw it. 
The weather was very tempeftuous, notwithftand- 
ing whichi the battle was carried on with great fury. 
The Superb, ‘a ‘large French fhip, was funk foon 
vafter the Thefee, and the Formidable ftruck her co- 
dours. The ‘Heros, another of the French fhips, 
fubmitted, .and came to an anchor about four in the 
afternoon’; but’the fea continued running ‘fo ‘high, 
that the boats could not get up ‘to man her. The! 
night coming on, ‘the fhattered remains of the French. 
fieet made’their efcape, except the Soliel, in which 
-was theiadmiral, but when morning came, he dif- 
covered:that he had lain all night at anchor inthe midft 
of the Englith, and ‘therefore flipped his cable to 
make his efcape. 
Effex to putfue her; butunfortunately fhe happened 


ito ftick on a fand bank; fo that the Vengeance, | 


‘Portland, sand Chatham, ‘were ordered upon the fame 
fervice. 


che had, :and then ‘fet her on fire; while the Englith 
did the fame to'two large fhips which they had driven 
upon ‘the fand banks. 

Seven large fhips of the French fquadron were ftill 
riding atanchor, which the Englifh admiral {feeing, 
ordered the fleet to weigh,’ butthe weather being very 
tempeftuous, he was a fecond time obliced to. come to 
amanchor. © The French, feeing nothing lefs than im- 
mediate deftruction before them, threw overboard all 
their:ammwunition, guns, and ‘{tores, and then took 


fhelter inthe mouth’of the river Vilaine, where they’ 
were protected by feveral ‘batteries erected for the: 


purpofe. 


This-was one of the moft important victories ever 
obtained over the French, during the whole courfe of: 


the war; for it difconcerted their whole fcheme laid 


forthe invafion of England, while their navy was } 
almoft reduced toawreck. Nor did the brave ‘Sir || 
Edward Hawke leave the French coaft till his ‘fove- | 
reignrecalled him, in order'to confer upon him fuch } 
|} deftroyed, to be rebuilt, and put the place ina 


=) * . . . 
honours-as ‘his merits entitled him to. 


In the mean’time the Englifh were equally fuccef- | 


fulin other -parts of ‘the globe ; for in the ‘Weft 
Indies ‘they took the valuable ifland of Guadaloupe, 


and ithe whole‘exterior parts of Canada on the fouth | 1 : La party 
|| of men-to take poffeffion of it, and to fortify it in 


of the river St. Laurence were alfo fubdued. 


The next greatobjecét of national importance was 
the reduction of thé ifland of Martinico ; and for | 
that purpofe a fleet’failed from St. Helens under the | 
the command of commodore Hughes, confifting of | 


eight fail of the line, befides feveral frigates and 
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Sir Edward Hawke ordered the. 


The French admiral'feeing no ‘methods to’ 
‘be ufed in order to favechis fhip, got into what boats: 


bomb-ketches, with tranfports, having on board fome 
land forces; under the command. of ‘the generals 
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‘Hopfon and Bartington.. At Barbadoes they were 


joined by commodore ‘Moore; who took upon him 
the command of the whole fquadron ; and having 
provided the fleet with every thing ‘neceffary for the 
undertaking, they fet fail on the thirteenth of Janu- - 
ary. ‘On the fixteenth of the fame month the attack 
was made on Fort Negro, about three miles from the 
capital, and next day the marines landed; in order 
to drive the enemy from their entrenchments; but on 
climbing up “the rock they found them all gone, 
Immediately, upon afignal given, ‘a body of feamen 
from each fhip landed, and hoifted the Englith flac 
upon the parapet ; while the Woolwich, Roebuck, 
and Winchefter, attacked a fort near the entrance of 
the harbour. This battery was foon filenced, and a 
large magazine blown up, while the three thips kept 
up a*conftant fire, in order to cover the flat-bot- 
tomed boats. The fcheme of landing the marines. at 
one part of the ifland, ‘and the reft of the forces -at 
another, was of confiderable advantage; for the 
enemy being afraid that they fhould be-enclofed be- 
tween two fires, fhut themfelves up in Port Royal; 
the citadel, and fuffered the Englifh troops to land 
without oppofition. 

When general Hopfon had advanced a few miles 
up the country, he found it impracticable to proceed 
farther, unlefs the commodore would fend to his 
affiftance fome of the heavy artillery, and at the 
fame time attack the fort from the bay. ‘Accordingly 
he fent to acquaint the commodore, who immediately 
landed'the heavy artillery, which were drawn -up td 
the general by the feamen inftead. of horfes, while the 
fquadron came to an anchor. ‘The general called a. 
council of war, to enquire whether it was practicable 
to attack the fort of Port Royal but the majority 
being of a contrary opinion, the forces were re-em- 
barked, witha view of landing at St. Piere; and 
the fleet, with the tranfports, fet fail for that part of 
the ifland; but the attempt mifcarried, though it - 
fucceeded fome time after. iis 

In North America, many of the Englith groaned 
under the moft cruel oppreffion; for the French had 


-in the moft infamous manner, ftirred up moft of the 


Indian ‘nations to déftroy thofe who lived on the bor 
ders of ‘our fettlements. The barbarities committed 
by'thefe favages were the moft horrid that could be 
imagined ; and compaffion for the diftrefled induced 
our miniftry"to employ agents to enter into a treaty 
with the Indians. For this purpofe a congrefs was 
held at Eafton, near one hundred milés from Phila- 
delphia ; wherein it was agreed, that fifteen Indian 
nations fhould become the allies of Great Britain, 
and that they and our army fhould mutually defend 
each other, 

This was one of the wifeft meafures that could 
have been thought of , for no fooner was it ‘con- 
cluded, than the Indians agreed to-go along with our 
forces, and attack the French in fuch of their fettle- 
ments as were not then conquered in Canada. The 
army, employed in’this important fervice, was di- 
vided into three parts ; ‘the firft.of which, under the 
command of general Amherft, croffed Lake George, 
without meeting with any oppofition. 

The firft place he approached was the important 
pafs of Ticonderago ; but the French abandoned it, 
and fled towards Canada, General Amherft ordered 
fuch parts of the fortifications as the French had 


much better condition than ever it had been in be- 
fore; and there’ he learned that the French had 
abandoned Crown Point, fo that nothing bur victory 
attended the Britifh arms. The general fent a party 


the ftrongeft manner; becaufe, in confequence of 
doing fo, the Indians in the French intereft, would 
be prevented from coming down in fealping parties 

to commit the moft horrid barbarities. 
A party of French, who had not been able to keep 
vd 
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up with the main body, retiréd to an ifland in Lake 
Champlain, and as there was reafon to fear that they 
would plunder the neighbouring inhabitants on the 
continent, general Amherft ordered a floop of fixteen 
guns to be built, and gave the command thereof to 
captain Loring ; but the feafon was fo far advanced, 
and the weather fo very tempeftuous, he could not 
proceed on thé Lake, ard the general returned to 
“Crown Point, | Bas . 

While genefal Amherit was at Crown Point he fe- 
ceived intelligence that Sir William Johnfon, who 
commanded a party of Indians, had been joined by 
general Prideaux, and that they weré on their march 
‘towards Nidgia: Thete they attacked the French 
fort; but gerieral Prideatix was unfortunately killed 
by the burfting ofa fhell, while he was taking a view 
of the trenches. Sir Williani Johnfon took the com- 
mand upon him till the arrival of general Gage, and 
theh the fiege was carried on with great vigour. The 
French were fo much alarmed with the apprehenfion 
of lofing a fort that would open a new way for the 
Englifh, that they fent a body of twelve hundred 
tegulars, under the command of M, de Aubry, to 
affift thofe that were in the garrifon. . 

Sir William Johnfon having intelligence that they 
were approaching the place, refolved to give them 
battle; and therefore, leaving a {mall party to con- 
duct the fiege, he came up with them near the bor- 
ders of a wood, and a delperate engagement enfued. 
In lefs than an hour, viétory declared in favour of 
the Englifh, andthe French general, with the great- 
eft part of his men, were killed; for the Indians, 
who had concealed themfelves in the wood, galled 
them in the fevereft manner. Seventeen officers were 
taken prifoners, a lift of which Sir William fent to 
the French governor of the fort, requefting him to 
furrender, as it would be in vain to attempt holding 
out any longer. The governor, confcious. that he 
could not defend himfelf much longer, agreed to ca- 
pitulate; and the articles being drawn, the garrifon 
were fuffered to march out with all the honours of 
war. They were then fent to Newark, in order to 
embark for France; and as for the women, with the, 
fick and wounded, they were treated in the moft hu- 
mane and compaffionate manner. 

But the great obje&t ftill in view by the Englifh 
was the complete conqueft of Canada; for although 
they had ravaged moft of the country, yet the towns 
ftill held out for the French. It was an attempt of 
the moft hazardous nature, but nothing feemed too 
difficult for our troops, who had carried conqueft 
before them through every country where they hap- 
pened to engage. 

The feet deftined to execute this enterprize, failed 
from Portfmouth in February under the command of 
the admirals Saunders and Holmes ; but when they 
had got within fight of Cape Breton, they were 
obliged to fteer away towards Hallifax, the harbour 
being frozen over. In the mean time, admiral Durell 
was detached, with a {mall fquadron, to the river 
St. Laurence ; there to cruize, and prevent the gar- 
rifon of Quebec from receiving ftores. 

Admiral Saunders, having taken in freth provi- 
fions, and embarked the land forces, failed up the 
river St. Laurence. “The commander in chief of 
the forces was general Wolfe, and under him were the 
‘generals Monckton, Townfend, and Murray, young 
gentlemen of approved abilities, and brought up to 
all the hardfhips of a military life. About the'latter 
end of June the forces were landed on the ifle of 
Orleans, a little below Quebec; where the general 
caufed.a manifefto to be publifhed, intimating, that 
the king of Great Britain, his fovereign, had fitted 
out a fleet and an army to reduce all the French fet- 
tlements in North America; but that no injury fhould 


be done to the peaceable inhabitants, who fhould be | 


allowed the free exercife of their religion, 
follow their fecular employments. 

No declaration made by one who came in an hoftile 
manner, could be more replete with fentiments of 


and to 
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humanity; but the Romith priefts had fo prepoffeffed 
the people againft the Enelifh, that they looked upon 


our army as a body of heathens devoted to deftruc- 
tion, Stich of the ftraggling parties of our forces 


as happened to leave the main army, were murdered 


by thefe moft wretched bigots, Upon which the 
brave general Wolfe ferit a letter to the French com- 
mander, requefting that he would iffue orders to the 
Canadians and Indians to defift from fuch practices, 
as wete contrary to the laws of war, and a difgrace 
to humanity. He added, that unlefs his requelt was 


complied with, he fhould find himfelf under the dif- . 


agreeable neceffity of making reprifals; and treating 
all thofe who fell into his hands in the fame manner 
as the Britifh fubjeéts had been treated by the Indians. 
M. ce Montcalm, the French general, though a brave 
foldier, yet having received pofitive orders from his 
court not to fhew any mercy to the Englifh, refufed 
to return any anfwer to general Wolfe’s letter; upon 
which, contrary to his natural fentiments of humanity, 
he was obliged, though very unwillingly, to fuffer 
the foldiers to commit fome very irregular actions: 


_The fituation of: Quebec made it eafy for the - 


French to fortify it in the ftrongeit manner, and the 
garrifon was well fupplied with all forts of provifions. 
At the fame time; M. de Montcalm had under his 
command a large body of regulars, fo that the talg- 
ing of the place feemzd next to impoffible : but the 
confidence which the general had in his troops, and 
his martial genius, which feemed fuperior to every 
thing, induced him to begin the hazardous enter- 
prize, bidding defiance to all dangers, for the fake of 
military glory, and the love of his country. . 

Point Levi, near Quebec, was fortified with a 
train of artillery; and as the taking of that place 
was of great importance, general Wolfe ordered 
general Monckton to advance towards it in the night 
with four battalions, and next morning it was taken. 
The Englifh erected a battery upon it; upon which 
the French general fent a body of fixteen hundred 
men to diflodge them, but they fell into fuch con- 
fufion, that they fired on each other, while the Enp- 
lith played off their artillery with fo much fuccefs, 
that great part of the town was reduced to athes. 

In the mean time, the Englith fleet fuffered con- 
fiderably, in confequence of a dreadful ftorm, which 
drove the fhips agaimft each other, and fevetal of the 
tranfports were dafhed in pieces. The French gene- 
ral, who beheld this difafter, ordered fome fire-fhips 
to be fent in among the Englifh tran{fports; but the 
Englith admiral difconcerted his {cheme, by ordering 
the feamen to board them; and then being towed ta 
land, they were all fet on fire. A fecond attempt of 
the like nature was made, but it was attended with 
the fame confequences, for they were burnt) like the 
others. General Wolfe found it neceffary to make 
himfelf as well acquainted with the river St, Lav. 
rence as poffible ; and therefore colonel Charlton was 
ordered to land at a place called Point au Tremble, 
in order to make what difcoveries. he could; and; if 
poflible, to bring off fome prifoners, by which «the 
defigns of the enemy might be known. Thefe orders 
the colonel obeyed, while .general Townthend pre- 
vented the French from erecting a battery near the 
mouth of the river Montmorene!, where they intended 
to cannonade the Enelifh; and this was done by 
keeping up a continual fire. 

The water was too fhallow for the men of war to 
come up to the beach; but, to remedy. that misfor- 


tune, the admiral ordered two tranfports to. be got 


ready, and to be run onfhore, by which he propofed 
taking the advanced redaubt.. By, fuch means as 
thefe, the forces were landed; and the grenadiers 
were fo impatient to diflodge the French from their 
entrenchments, that they ran on in the moft irregular 
manner, without minding the orders they had received. 
The enemy. kept up fuclra clofe fire, that the grena- 
diers were obliged to fhelter themfelves under the 
redoubt, which had been abandoned by the French; 


and the general finding the night coming on, ordered . 
. them 
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them to retreat to the camp at Montmorenci; while 
the admiral, who was afraid left the two tranfports 
which had been run afhore fhould fall into the hands 
of the enemy, ordered them to be fet on fire. “The 
retreat of the grenadiers difcouraged the general fo 
much,efpecially as five hundred men had been killed, 
befides a great number of officers, that he was deter- 
mined to make one bold effort; and, for that pur- 
pole, general Murray was fent toa place called Chani- 
baud, where he burnt a large magazine of provifions 
and ammunition belonging to the French. ‘The fas’ 
tigues which the brave general Wolfe: had lately 
undergone, had fuch an effec on his conftitution, 
that he was forced te keep his bed for feveral days; 
and, in the mean time, defired the other generals to 
make the molt neceflary difpofitions for attacking the 


place, that the difpute might be finally terminated. | 


It was their opinion, that it would: be -beft ‘to land 
fuch of the forces as were yet on board, about three 
miles. above the town, and fo bring on the enemy to 
a general engagement : but this meafure being found 
impracticable, they were landed a little below the 
town, inthe middle of. the night: for although 
feveral of them had landed before, yet they had been 
obliged, to re-embark... General Wolfe was'-one of 
the frit that fet foot en fhore; and the general dif- 
embarkation was covered and prote&ted by admiral 
Holmes, who kept hovering on the coaft while. the 
boats glided along... They hada rifing ground to 
afcend, called Mount Abraham, and about the middle 
of it was a guard of French foldiers; but colonel 
How, with a party of highlanders, drove them from 
it, and made way for the army to afcend the hill. 
Lhe French general had marked out a ftrong camp, 
and actually taken pofieffion of it; but no fooner- 
did he learn that the Englifh had afcended: the hill, 
than he refolved to give them battle. he 

In the mean time, general Wolfe feeing that the: 
French weré approaching to attack him, ordered the 
line to. be formed, giving the command of the right 
to general Monckton, and that of the left to general 
Murray: the center was: commanded by himéelf; 
and about nine in the morning the engagement began: 
Soon after the firft or fecond firings were over, general 
Wolfe, who was ftationed in the hotte part of the 
battle, received a wound in his writ; butpulling a 
handkerchief out of his pocket, wrapped it round 
his hand, and continued to advance at thechead of 
the grenadiers, without. the’ lealt. emotion, as if 
infenfible of any thing but his duty. ee 

The French met the Englith, grenadiers withogreat 
fury. General Wolfe, in pufhing forward, ‘received 
a mortal wound in his breait, and, like Epaminondas, 
loft his valuable life at a time when ‘victory had de- 
clared for him. The critical moment was .how ar- 
rived; for the general being killed, -no time was to 
be loft, left the troops fhould: have been‘difpirited : 
and general Townthend being the next: in command, 
haftened to the center, where he foon found that a 
party of two thoufand French were on the: point of 
attacking him in the rear. Thefe, however, were 
afraid to, advance, thinking it more prudent to retire 
among the woods, 

The French now gave way, after aboveeight hun- 
dred had been killed; and M. de Montcalm finding 
himfelf mortally wounded, juft before he died, wrote 
a letter to general Townfhend, recommending to his 
humanity and compaffien the poor prifoners and the 
wounded. The next in command under:him fhared 


the fame fate; for being mortally wounded, ‘he was | 


carried on board one of our fhips of. war, but expired 
within a few hours after. i 

The brave general Wolfe, of whom the nation 
had formed.the greateft hopes, expired foon after the 
victory. Being told of the fuccefs of his’ forces, he 
faid to thofe who attended him, ‘* Then (thank God) 
“© I die contented.” Todo juftice to all ranks of 
people, it muft be acknowledged: that the lofs, of this 
brave officer was fincerely Jamented.: He was only 
in his thirty-fecond year, but crowned. with .muilitary 
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| to purfue him, 
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glory in fich a mantéry that -his* name will be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity ‘with honours while other youn: 
gentlemen, in fucceeding ages, will be ftirhulated to 


‘emulate fo fhining a charactef. A noble nionument 


has been erected for him in Weftminfter-abbey. But: 
his aétions will immortalize his name; when the’mot' 
folid marble fhall have crumbled into duft. . ° 

The generals and admirals being now in poffeffion’ 
of every thing but the town, they thought it-more- 


prudent to accept of propofals to capitulate than to 


undergo the hardfhips of a fiege; fo that the earri- 
fon were fuffered to march out with all the honours 
By the articles of capitulation it was 
granted, that the people fhould enjoy. the free ufe 
and exercife of the Romifh religion, and all epifcopal 


offices, in the fame manner as when under the Frénch 


government, till fuch time as the war was over; and 
that they fhould be treated in the fame’ manner as: if 
they had been originally fubjects: of Great-Britain. 


The Englifh having taken poffeffion of the gates, 


general Towofhend gave the command of the town: 
to general Murray, with a garrifon of five thoufand 
men’; ‘and fet fail, with admiral Saunders, for Europe.’ 
General Monkton; who had been dangeroufly wounded 
in the battle, was fent to New-York, where he happily” 
recovered. 

In the Eaft-Indies; the affairs of the Enolith began’ 
to wear a favourable afpect: for the admirals Cornifh 
and Pocock defeated a large {quadron of men of war, 
and obliged them~to take ‘fhelter ‘in the ifland’ of 
Mauritius, to refit) The Dutch, ever felfifh and 
mercenary, continued to fupply the French with’ pro-' - 


_vifions ; for they feldom pay the leaft regard to‘any: 
thing befides money, the means ufed in procuring it: 


being: little attended to. . Under pretence that our 
men of war had given them ‘fome affront, the Dutch 
governor of Batavia otdered fome’ of ‘our merchant- 


-men.torbe feized and captain Wilfon, in the ‘Cal- 


cutta Indiaman, having demanded) fatisfaction, » the 
Dutch commodore ‘threatened to fink him if ‘he did 
As ‘captain Wilfon’ knew’ 
that it.would. be: very imprudent‘in him to’ engage 
with force fo fuperior; he returned to:Calcutta, and 


‘told colonel Clive iniwhatmanner-he had been treated.’ 


There being two other Eaft-Indiamea dying there at’ 
thefame time, the colonel ordered*them to'attack the 


‘Dutch commodore; » Accordingly a ‘mart’ engage-! 
ment enfued, in which two of the Dutch fhips were’ 


obliged to bear'away, a third. was: driven on fhore,! 


and four ftruck their flags. Coloél‘Coote, whovhad: 


been fent in the beginning of this ‘year from England,’ 


carried on the war ‘with very ereat fuccefs son the 


coaft; of Coromandel; where he’.defeated ' general 
Lally, reduced feveral {trong forts which the French 
had erected, and concluded ‘the year with honour to 
himfelf, while the intereft of the’nation was pro- 
moted. — susbn nin betog« 

-In-Germany, the°war was carried on with ‘various 
fuccefs. The king of Pruffia was fo furrounded’ by 
enemies On all hands, that it was:imagined he would 
be fwallowed' up; but perfeverance enabled him:to 
furmount every difficulty. Prince “Ferdinand ‘ of 


| Brunfwick, who ‘commanded the “allied army, had 


been confiderably ‘reinforced by frefh troops’ from. 
England ; and on the thirteenth of “April, he came 


-withiny fight of the French, commanded by marfhal’ 
| Broglio, at Bergen; a:fmall village in the neiehbour- 


hood: of Frankfort.; No general icould: have :done 


' more than prince:Ferdinand in otder:toxprocure vic- 


tory; but fuch was-the fituation,of the French, that 
although he attacked them three different times, ‘yet 
he'was, in ‘the end, obliged to retreat; but did it-in 
fuch excellent order, that the Frenchwere not*able 
This action ‘was .anfeveredtroke “to 
the allied army, who were greatly diftreffed for want 
of provifions ; while the French, who had taken ‘the 
city of Gottingen, enjoyed them/inigréar plenty, and 
were every day marching’ fartherinto the clectorate 
of Hdnover, exacting of the inhabitants heavy con- 
tributions. 
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It was now become, in a manner, abfolutely necef-. 


{ary for the allies to venture on. an engagement, 
otherwife the French would have once more made 
good their winter quarters in Hanover. The French 
general had made himfelf mafter of the city of Min- 
den, and ordered. a camp to’ be formed in its neigh- 
bourhood. On the other hand, prince Ferdinand, 
whofe army lay encamped at Peterfhagen, acted with 
fo much prudence, and difplayed fuch military kill, 
that the French could not perceive, from his motions, 
whether he intended to advance or retreat. 

He had received advice, that a large convoy of 
provifions was coming from Paderborn for the ufe 
of the French, and he defigned, if poffible, to pre- 
vent its joining the army. At the fame time, he made 
as if he intended to divide his forces, and this led 
the French generals into a fnare. ‘The duke de 
Broglio marched, in order to attack general Wangen- 


heim; but when he came to the top of an eminence,’ 


he was furprifed to fee the whole of prince Ferdi+ 
nand’s army drawn up in the order of battle. 

It was now too late to think of retiring; for.on 
one fide was the river Wefer, and on the other a deep 


mora{s, both ftrongly guarded by the allies, fo that 
the French were in great danger of being furrounded. 


The engagement was begun by the French ‘cavalry, 
who came upon the’ Englifh infantry with great -futy. 
Nothing could‘equal the courage of the Englifh on 
this occafion ; for although they were only affifted by 
a {mall party of the Hanoverian army, yet they cut 
in pieces two bodies of the French -horfe who had 
repeatedly attempted to break through them. The 
Englifh regiments of Walgrave and Kingfley cut in 
pieces two French battalions who attempted to fup- 
port the horfe ; upon which the center of the French 
army being broken, and the reft beginning to retreat, 
prince Ferdinand {ent an exprefs order to lord George 
Sackville, who commanded the Englifh horte,- to 
come up at full gallop; but a mifunderftanding hav- 
ing, for fome time, fubfifted between the prince and 
lord George, the latter did not come up in time-to 
fhare in the glory. of the vitory. Had the Englifh 
cavalry come up in time, the French would have been 
totally routed; but, by this fatal mifunderftanding, 
they made good their retreat intolerable order, the 


Englifh not being able to harafs their rear without | 


the affiftance-of the'horfe... As the glory of this vic- 
tory was chiefly owing to the:courage and bravery of 
the Englith, fo the prince did not negleét to acknow- 
ledge it, and onlycregretted ‘that the marquis | of 
Granby had not commanded the horfe. 

Great rejoicings were made in England when the 
news of this important victory arrived: but the fpirits 
of the people were damped when they confidered: that 
the conduct of their own general had prevented it 
from being decifive.. Lord*George Sackville, whofe 
conduét expofed him to great’ cenfure, left the army, 
and returhed to England, where-he was, by his tha- 
jefty’s orders, {tripped of all his employments, and 


the command of the Britith forces conferred on the: 


brave marquis of Granby, a young nobleman, who, 
to the mof{t extenfive benevolence, joined the moft 
undaunted courage, and was obeyed by the foldiers 
from motives of love rather tham fear. > 
The French were fo much incenfed at their lofs of 
this memorable battle, that the marfhal de Belleifle, 
who was at the head of thé wardepartmient, loft the 
whole of iis reputation, while the duke de Broglio 
and the. marthal. ‘de Contades: mutually upbraided 
each other. Broglio, who had gone to Paris in order 
to vindicate his own character, took care to reprefent 
that of M. de Contades in fuch an odious light, that 
the latter was recalled, and the former invetted with 
the chief command, partly by the intrigues of madam 
Pompadour, and partly by the antipathy his fovereign 
had conceived againft him. 1q 
» When Broglio returned to the camp, the feafon was 
too far advanced for aétion ; but notwithftanding, he 
refolved to attack prince Ferdinand’s lines, who was 
wel prepared to receive him. In that, however, he 
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mifcarried, and was obliged to return tov his ‘camp, 
leaving the princevat full libertysto fecure,all his can- 
tonments, while the army went into winter-quarters, 

The hereditary prince-of Brunfwick,: whotesnili- 
tary glory. was now beginning to thine in theirnot 
confpicuous light, had been detached, at the hedd of 
a party, into Saxony, in order to fecond ‘the opera- 
tions of the king of Pruffia; and,«during the time 
he was there, he behaved not only with courage, but 
alfo difplayed fuch confummate knowledge as fur- 
prifed all Europe. rey 

On the: fourteenth of November, both :houfes of 
parliament met at Weftminfter, by commiffion; and 
the lord-keeper informed the members, that his ma- 
jefty had called them together in order that all public. 


affairs fhould be laid before them; that their advice 


fhould be. taken in every thing of importance; and 
that they might beftow {ome marks of their favour 
on thofe generals and admirals who, during the fum- 
mer, had diftinguithed themfelves with fo much ho- 
nour. He added, that nothing could give him.greater 
pleafure than to fee the public tranquillity reftored 
but that he would never make peace on terms which 
were difonourable, He rejoiced to find that his be- 
loved. fubjects lived in harmony under’ his govern= 
ment; and affured the commons, that although great 
fums of money had been granted for carrying on the 
war, yet none of them had been appropriated to pri- 
vate purpofes, but the whole laid-out in the ules for 
which they were defigned.: “He concluded by recom- 
mending to them the general {tate of Europe, fo far 


_as the flames of war had been lighted that all thefé 


nations had their eyes fixed upon them ; and that he 
doubted not but they. would contribute iip:the soft 
liberal manner'towards fupporting the army atid-navys 
Dutiful, and Joyal addrefles were prefented by: botly 
houfes, and a perfect union. took place between the 
miniftry and the parliament. rnd 
Two of the royal family of Great-Brirain> died 
towards the clofe ofthis year. The princefs of 
Orange, eldeft daughter to his majefty king George If 
died at the Hague, after a lingering illnefs that had 
confined her fome months. » She wasia lady of extras 
ordinary talents, and, as guardian for her fon, the 
ruled with fpirit and prudence. Befides the Latin, 


| the was well acquainted with French, Spanith, Italian, 
and Low Dutch, and her leifure hours were {pent in 


the company of learned men; fo that, in moft things, 
the princefs was a ftriking image of her royal mother. 
The other branch of the royal family that paid the 


| debt of nature, was the princefs Elizabeth, fecond 
| daughter of his royal highnefs Frederick prince of 


Wales, a young lady of an engaging afpec, and the 
moft agreeable manners. deulay, 2id diel 

A. D..1760% «The firft thing that engages our 
attention this year, is the proceedings of. parliament, 
which werein«all things datisfactory to’ the miniftry. 


' Seventy thoufand.men were allowed for the-fervice of 


the royal navy, and three millions, fix hundred and 
forty thoufand pounds, were’ granted for maintaining 
them. ‘Ivis.unneceffary to mention all the particulars 
which were taken into confideration during this feffion 
of parliament; but certain it is, nothing was afked 
by the’ miniftry. that. the commons ‘refuted. They 
granted afupply of fifteen millions, three thoufand 
five hundred. and fixty-three: pounds; fifteen shillings 


| and nine-pence halfpenny; more than-could have been 


raifed: by any nation :befides’ Britain :' but however 
enormous, yet it was no more than what was neceffary. 
The-militia were: this year raifed in feveral counties, 
and put under.proper: regulations; fo that‘there was 
no reafon to fear that the internal peace of the king- 
dom would be difturbed.'. “. y SY ie! 

» The commons took .into:confideration the ftatute 
of the ninth of queenAnne, by which itlis enacted, 
that ho:perfon fhall ‘beveleGed aknight ofetlie thire, 
unlefs:he is»poffeffed of fixchundred pounds per ann. 
nor any one returned to ferveias.a burgefs, unlefs he 
had)three hundréedvc Icdeemistthat this'a@, however 


falutary, and-calculated to‘promote the intereft of the 


people, 


a yt ae 
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people, by fupporting the dignity of parliament, 
had been proftituted to the bafeft purpofes, Methods 
had been found out to elude the force of it, and many 
perfons had procured feats in the houfe of commons 
who were not qualified according to law. 


To remedy an evil of fo dangerous.a nature, a bill) 


was brought in, and paffed both houfes, by which it 
is enacted, that every perfon duly elected fhall, pre- 
vious to his taking the oaths, deliver in to the clerk 
a true eftimate of his eftate, and that thall-be left to 
be infpeéted by any member who chufes, and the 
newly elected member fhall fwear to the truth of the 
contents. 

Several other aéts paffed, particularly one for the 
reoulation of the payment of prize-money due to 
feamen, which before had been left to the difcretion 
of the commiffioners of the navy. A bill was brought 
in, and paffed, for regulating weights and meafures, 
and proper provifion was made for raifing the fums 
granted to his majefty. After which, the parliament 
was prorocued by commiffion. ae 

We have feen, in our account of laft year’s tranfac- 
tions, that, notwithftanding the vigilance of commo- 
dore Boys, yet M. de Thurot had made his’ efcape 
out of the harbour of Dunkirk with five fhips, hav- 
ing on board, befides feamen, above twelve hundred 
land forces. » Proceeding té the northward, hé'en- 
tered the Baltic, and failed to Gottenburgh, where! 
having taken in frefh provifions, he returned, ‘and 
anchored at Bergen, in Norway; for his defign was 
to amufe the Englifh, and, if poffible, keep his real 
intentions hidfrom them. lek S53 

The weather, ‘as is ufual in the northern feas, had 
been very ftormy ; and one of the thips in Thufot’s, 
fquadron was feparated from the reft, and obliged to 
return ‘to’ I’rance: ' With ‘the four remaining thips, 


M. dé Thurot failed from Bergen on the fifth of De+ |} 
cember 17594 and having paffed: the Orkneys, “he |} 
got among the weftern iflands of Scotland, on’ one |} 


of which he landed on the fixteenth of January this 


year. There he’ procured fome live cattle, with other : 


forts of frefh provifions, ‘and then fet‘ fail for the 
north of Ireland. His defign was to have''got’ into 
the harbour of Derry ; but a dreadful ftorm arifing, 
another of ‘his fhips was driven off, and he never faw 
her’ afterwards, though’ it ‘appears that fhe got fafe 
back to France. At laft they came t0'ai*anchor® in 
the bay of Carrickfergus, and the fame'day the Jand 
forces’ were put on fhore’, but many ‘of: them were 
reduiced to the moft wretched condition! by ficknefs 
dad bad provifpons,: 903 GU 57890 | TOAMAM Brose 

The number oftable men who bore ‘arms amounted 
to little more tharfix hundred; and lieutenant Hall 
went off, with a party of men, ‘to make'proper ob* 
fervations on them); for as yet it was not known whe: 


this oe 


was. little’ doubt of their beifig’ French ‘forces, he 


gave ofdets to his non-commiffioned ‘officers to-take | 


care that the enemy did not get round them to attack 
them in flank or rear; and then ‘he returned to the 
town, and informed lieutenant-colonel Jennings. 
The colonel ordered the gates and paffes leading 
to the town to be blocked up and barricadoed with 
fuch materials as could be procured. In the mean 


time, the French came up to the gates, but were re- 


pulfed b> a fmall number of -Strode’s regiment, moft 
of whom had not been three months in the fervice. 
It is probable that the place would: not have been 
taken, had not there been a fcarcity of ammunition, 
fo that the parties at the gates were obliged to retreat, 


and take fhelter in the caftle.- This gave the enemy | 


an opportunity of getting in, and drawing up in the 
market-place; upon which it was found abfolutely 
neceflary to capitulate, and the earrifon were allowed 


to march out. with all the honours of war.) It'was |, nel c 
| the interior part of the country! As he was obliged 


ftipulated, that no injury fhould be done to the'town; 


but the magiftrates having neglected, | or rather being \ 
unable to furnifh the French with frefh provifions, | 
the town was put under military ‘execution, and 


great exceffes were committed. 
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‘captain Ellior. 


| conference with them. 
_mott cowardly manner, laying hold of a tomahawk, 


| atmy obligedtogive way. 
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An exprefs having been fent to the duke of: Bed- 
ford, at that time lord deputy of Ireland; ‘he dif. 
patched a meflénger to captain Elliot at’ Kinfale, 
who immediately ‘hoifted his flag on board the Holus, 
having with him the Pallas and Brilliant,’ and onthe 


twenty-fixth of February, he gor fight of the enemy, 
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_who had:embarked their land forces, in order to re= 


turn to Prances, He came up with them near’ the 
Ifle-of: Man, and a moft delperate engagement en- 


fued, which bafted anhour and a half; but atlaft the’ 


brave: Thurot -was ‘killed, and his fhips ftruck’ tot 
In America, during the courfe ofthis year, the 
French f{pirited up fome of the» fouchern: Indians 


againtt the Englifh; and a company of thefe  barba- 
rians formed a fcheme to murder Mr; Atkins, »who 
fuperintended our commerce ;) and, «to ‘addy ton the: 


attrocioufnefs of ‘the. crime, it was intended to:have 
been committed::while Mr. Atkinsowas engaged in a 
One of «thé*Indians, in the 


ftruck Mr. Atkins''on the head} but not having 


killed him, ftruckoa fecond time, °and:miffing=his: 
‘aim, wounded the clerk, It was neceffary that an-act 


of fo atracious ainature fhould not efcape unnoticed § 


and therefore Mr. Atkins: having difpatched san’ ex- 
prefs to general Amherft, that officer detached twelve 
hundred: men to ‘South-Carolina, under the command 
| of ‘colonel Montgomery; now. carl/of Eglington, 
|| whofe’ courage had) fhone confpicuoufly ‘on many 


former occalions fince the commencement of thewar? 


|| In the month of June, he arrived: at:Charles: Downy 
| and:from thence proceeded tothe Twelve Mile Ri¥er, 
|| which he crofied about the latter end of thatmonth? 
| He encamped the forces: on’a: rifing: ground, from 


5 


| whence he had a»profpect of) theicobntty » and>being 
determined vo furprife the enemy, she lefta fufficient 


number of men to ‘take care of’ the: tents, and with 
the\reft’ marched ‘through the woods; "till he: came to 


| an Indian town called Little Keowee, where.the‘ Ing 


dians:firedaipon hims: but*the Englifh foldiers rufh- 
ing'in, put every .one of them to*the fword. From 
thence the colonel marched: to another Indian ‘town, 
called Eftatoe, confiftine of about two hundred: fa: 
milies'y andovhey. having abandoned their houtes, he 
ordered every one‘iof them to be/fet on fire; after 
having feized-on vall the provifions, and every thing 
of value. N t .29 » 10 YIS¥E 

| The foldiershaving found the body: of an Enclith+ 
man,\ who -had been: barbarowfly: murdered) by the 
Indians, it exafperated. them ‘to*fuch a'degree; that 


they) refolved tofer‘no bounds to. their »refentinent. 


Accordingly, for fome time, every prifoner taken by 


| them owas immediately. put to.death ::and although 
| humanity may blame their conduét in that affair, yet 
ther they’ were friends ‘or enemies. Finding there | 


jt was, ina manner, abfolutely neceflary, ‘where! they 


| had toengage with favages, who paid no regard-to 


ig ra) 
the law of nations,.and upon whote minds ‘nothing 
lefs than terror would make any impreffion. 
As it was not the intention of colonel Montgomery 


| tofpread defolation every where, he rather chofe to 


enter into a treaty with them, and, for that purpofe, 
an’ Indian, named Makullakulla, and more commonly 
known by: the name of the Little Carpenter, was 


| given to underftand, that peace: would be granted 


them on proper terms. The Little Carpenter was 
always a friend to the Englith, and difapproved. of 


| the conduct of his countrymen*when they took up 


arms; fo that no. perfon was confidered. as more pro- 
per to negotiate'an affair of fuch importance. 


)SoThe Little Carpenterleft nothing undone to 'per- 


fwade his countrymen, the Cherokees, to accommodate 


| matters with the'Enelifh ; but nor being able to per 
| fgade them’ to hearken to the voice of realon, the 


colonel continued ‘his‘operations, and marched into 


to-match through aawood,' the Indians fired upon:his 
men in fo fierce a manner from behind the thickets, 
that ‘captain’ Morrifon’ was killed, and part of the 
This difafter, however 

was 
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was foon overcome by the arrival of the grenadiers 
and light infantry, who pufhed forwards till they 
came to arifing ground, from whence they difcovered 
a body. of the Indians encamped in the moft fecure 
manner. They attacked them with their bayonets at 
the head of their mufkets, and having forced them 
to give way, purfued them into the woods}. and then 
the colonel continued his march till he came to the 


Indian town Etchowee, from whence all the inhabi+. 


tants had fled; fo that there was plenty of provifions 
for the men, befides feveral things of value, for they 
were permitted to plunder. iB 

In the latter end of July, colonel Montgomery, 
after having undergone many hardfhips, and loft 
about feventy men, arrived at fort Prince George, 
where the fatigued foldiers were permitted to refrefh 
themfelves feveral weeks: In the mean time, the 


Indians: attacked Fort Loudon,,on the confines of 
Virginia; and the gafrifon not being able to hold’ 


out, ‘were obliged to capitulate on honourable terms. 


It is remarkable in'the North-American favagesy con-: 


trary to the:practice of heathens in general, that they 


never pay any regard to the faith of treaties. Thus, 


when. the garrifon of Fort Loudon were on, their 


march to Carolina, they were furprifed by a body of 


the Cherokees, who maffacred all'the officers, except 


captain Stewart, and killed twenty-five of the pris; 
vate men, the reft: being made:prifoners, and ent 


into the heart.of the country, where they were treated 


in the moft cruel and inhuman manner, contrary to 


the articles of capitulation, by which it had been 
agreed that no hurt fhould be done to:them. \:: 


ooThe Little Carpenter,: who feems. to: have béen: |} 
endowed with all thofe:qualities:which:are neceflary: 


to conttitute the character of a great man, generoufly 


laid down all he had in the world for the ranfom of 
captain Stewart ; and that officer having been con-: | 
ducted to Holfton river, met with major Lewis, who |} 
had advanced fo far at the. head:.of a. party of Vir- | 


ginians. Stditp fe) 

In North-America, -during this year; the war was 
carried on with great vigour, and, atthe fame time, 
with equal fuccels.,,. The Englifh werecin poffeffion 
of all Canada, except the town:of Montreal, and 
fome other forts on the river St: Laurence; andthe 


chevalier de Levit, .who commanded» the French 


forces in thofe parts, refolved to attempt the re: 
covery of Quebec, General Murray, who had. been 
left commander of that place, received notice of the 
approach of the enemy; and finding that they :had 
landed, he,ordered all the bridges to be broken down, 
and the roads rendered almoft impafiable. Nextday 
the general began his' march to meet them, but they 
retreated at his approach, upon which he returned 
to Quebec, Upon his retreat, the enemy, amount: 
ing to near twelve thoufand, including the favages, 
haying recovered their {pirits, wheeled about, and 
marched towards Quebec: upon which general 
Murray, notwith{tanding the inferiority of his num- 
bers, refolved to give them battle. Accordingly he 
marched out, and a moft bloody engagement eniued; 


but the French were fo numerous, that general Mur- 


ray was obliged to retreat, and take fhelter within the 
walls of Quebec, which he determined to hold out 
to the laft extremity, On the firft of May, the enemy 
began to cannonade the place ; but the garrifon made 
fuch a vigorous defence, that feveral of the enemy’s 
batteries were filenced, while the firing of the others 
continued to flacken gradually: bur, notwith{tanding, 
there is reafon to believe that the garrifon would have 
been obliged to furrender, had not lord Colville come 


to their affiftance. That nobleman having failed from | 


Hallifax, met with great oppofition, by reafon of the 
vatt fhoals of ice which blocked up the river, and 


the thick. fogs, which, during that. feafon,.are very | 


dangerous to the fhipping. At laft, through ‘innu- 
merable difficulties, he was enabled to fend a-veftel 
into the harbour of Quebec, to inform the general 
thatthe fleet was making way to affift him. . On the 
fifteenth of May, commodore Swanton arrived with 
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in confequence of orders from the general, he attacked 
the French veffels which lay above the town, and de- 
ftroyed feveral of them. This was a mott mortifying 
ftroke to the French+army; ‘and, in confequence 
thereof, they raifed. the fiege, leaving behind them 
all their artillery and provifions. As foon’as general 
Murray found that they had retreated, he drew out 
the garrifony in order to harafs them in the rear; but 
they had croffed a river, fo that it was not judged 


prudent to purfue them any farther. 


During the whole of this year, general Amherft, 
commander in chief of the army in America, left 
nothing undone to fupport the honour and intereft of 
his country; and. all thofe officers and foldiers who 


‘fought under him, aéted in fuch a manner, that many 
of the Indians were brought over to our intereft, and, 


became our allies, . i by 
While thefe affairs. were tranfacting in, America, 


the French and theiallied army continued {kirmifhing 


with each other in Germany; and although no.general 
could have behaved’ with greater courage, or diiplayed 
more. fhining qualities, than prince Ferdinand of 
Brunfwick, yet the country had been fo much ex: 


hautted, that. his army, was greatly diftreffed for want. . 


of. provifions.... The hereditary prince’ of Brunfwick, 
burning for military glory, boldly. attacked a large 


party.of ‘the French at Corbach; and .would have 


totally defeated them, had.-not’ frefh reinforcements: 


| come, up-to their affiltanee... This obliged the prince 


to retreat ;,.but. within afew, days afterwards; be.en-; 


| gaged another party of the French, and, by the aflitt- 


ance of Elliot’s light horfe, five battalions were.made 
prifoners of war. . At. the fame time, their military: 
cheft fell: into the hands, of. the allies;-with, all. their 
arms and ammunition :,and;.what was, moft-remark-. 
able, this wictory was wholly owing to the bravery of 
a new regiment ‘of/ light horfe, ‘compofed of -young, 
recruits who had never before feen an engagement. 
PrinceFerdinand, who.was much better acquainted 


| with the country than any of the-French. generals, 


haraffed their army in detached parties3 and at laft 
found himfelf under the neceflity of .coming, to.-an 
engagement at | a, place called .Warbourg; .where the 
F rench, were totally defeated ; fo thata communica; 
tlon was opened between.Hanoyer, “Weftphalia,. and: 
the-allied.agmy. ocyo0 yoy). Sortad ox als 
In. lefs..than..a week, after. this) engagement,’ the 
hereditary; prince fet out on. an expedition, witha 
chofen body,,.of light troops.;..and, in -the moft cou- 
rageous manner, beat up the French quarters, and 
drove them. from Dyaiel with gteataughter,. 
i) In the eaftern part of Germany, the king of Pruffia 
was in the moft diftreffed, ftuation, .but’ his ‘brother 
prince Henry, one of the,moft,a¢complithed generals 
of the age, acted with. fuch prudence and. circum- 
{pection, sthat-he contributed, jina great meafure, to- 


| wards retarding the progrefs, of the Ruffians,. who, 


by this time, had made.an. irruption into the province 


| of Silefia, and. were. {preading devaftation wherever 


they came, ‘without regard, to: age or {ex, or any other 
diftinétion, gf 
The Pruffian monarch was every where engaged ; 
for no fooner had he defeated one party of the enemy, 
than. another ftarted up; while count Daun, who 
watched all his motions, ‘continued to,hara{s his rear 
whenever his army ftruck their tents.. This brought 
on a general engagement near Torgau,.on the banks. 
of the Elbe, which gaye a new turn to, the affairs of 
Europe, .and was attended with confequences of the 
moft important nature. ladies 
Marfhal Daun was flufhed with fuccefs: he looked 
upon the.king of .Pruffia as one devoted to. deftruc- 
tion, and imagined that one action: more would totally 
ruin, him....But nothing is more uncertain than, the 


fate of generals, and armies, nor are-any. in fo.much 


danger as thofe who look.upon their enemy with con- 
tempt... The king of Pruffiaywas now almott. defpe- 
rate; he had no where to turn himéelf, without meet- 


) ing with one enemy or; another, to.oppofe.him ;_ his 


hereditary 
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hereditary dominions were in a manner ruined, his 
moft important forts were taken from him, and there- 
fore, with the fame prefence of mind that had fup- 
ported kim under all his difficulties, he ventured upon 
an engagemient. 
Marfhal Daun had drawn up his army in the moft 
excellent order; but notwithftanding that, the king 
of Pruffia ventured to attack him on the third day of 
November, about two in the afternoon. The Aut- 


trians exerted themfelves with great bravery , but. 


the perfeverance of the Pruffians obliged them ‘to 
give way, and count Daun found himfelf under the 
neceffity of retreating towards Bohemia, after he had 
lofta great number of his men: _ a ee 

Thus the Pruffians were left in poffeffion of the 
field, and a communication was opened between their 
different parties, fo that they could o¢cafionally affift 
each other. Indeed, of all the victories gained by 
the king of Pruffia, this was the moft important; 
for had he been defeated, he would have been totally 
Tuined. He was like one who had his way to work 
through walls, redoubts, and enchantments ; but by 
his condué on this ever memorable day, he fet him- 
felf, as it were, at liberty, and even became greater 
than ever, His army received frefh fupplies, provi- 
fions were brought to them in great plenty; and 
although many of his foldiers were only raw young 
fellows, yet the conduct of their fovereign operated 
fo ftrongly on their minds, that nothing feemed_ too 
difficult for them. ) 

While the public affairs were conducting in this 
manner, while the Britifh arms were crowned with 
fuccefs in every part of the world where they were 
engaged, her triumphs were in fome meafure damped 
by the lofs of that perfon whofe prefence. gave life to 
them, The venerable George the fecond, who _had 
been bleffed with a longer life than any king of Eng- 
land fince the Norman conqueft, was on the morning 
of the twenty-fifth of October, feized with a fit in 
his palace at Kenfington, and expired without either 
pangs or convulfions, His majefty had got up at 
his uftial hour, and having drank a difh of chocolate, 
he enquired of the page concerning the weather, 
being anxious for the arrival of the foreign mails. 
He then fignified his intention of walking in the gar- 
den ; but had {carce uttered the words when he fell 
down, and before his daughter, the princefs Amelia, 
could come to affift him, according to his defire, he 
died in the arms of his fervants. 

His majefty was in the feventy-feventh year of his 
age, well fhaped, of.a middling ftature, and.a bright 
countenance. Inhis natural temper asa man, he 
was apt to be paffionate and hafty ; but in his public 
conduét, no prince a¢ted with more deliberation, and 
coolnefs. Inall his intentions he appears to have 
been fincere ; for when he entered into any_ public 
treaty, nothing could induce him to recede from his 
engagements. © The fervants in his houfhold, partt- 
cularly thofe who were more immediately about his 
perfon, were feldom changed, they lived to have grey 
hairs like their royal mafter. From this circumftance 
we may infer, that whatever he was in his private 
character as a man of a paffionate difpofition, yet 
notwithftanding he muft have been a good matter. 
That he was a tender and an indulgent parent, 1s evi- 
dent from the whole of his behaviour to his children , 
and to his royal confort, who, indeed, was an orna- 
ment to her fex. In public, with refpect to party 
difputes, the king was, during the firit years of his 
reign, ftrongly attached toa minifter whofe conver- 
fation he delighted in, and whole abilities he efteemed ; 
but when he found it neceffary, in order to  filence 
the public clamour, to difmifs him from his fervice, 
he never afterwards gave himfelf much concern who 
were to be his minifters. He was perfectly acquaint- 
ed with the interefts of the feveral courts of Europe, 
and never took up arms till in a manner he was 
forced to it, By his conduct the dominions: of 
the houfe of Auftria were prevented from being 
difmembered, and many millions were expended for 
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that purpofe; his majefty well knowing that the 
fafety of Europe; and the intereft of the proteftant 
religion depended on preventing the French coming 
into Germany. “Bur notwithftandifig his zeal in fa- 
vour of the Auftrian family, yet he remained no 
longer their friend than they were the friends of the 
empire ; from which we may conclude that he had a 
good heart, and a clear_as well as a folid under{tand: 
ing. 

_All party diftinétidns were buried in oblivion at 
the time of his déath; and thofe unfortunate young 
gentlemen, whofe fathers had been concerned in the 
rebellion, were provided for either in the army or 
riavy. Such as were dilaftected to, the government, 
blamed his majefty for a partial attachment to his 
German dominions, without confidering, that he 
never rieglected to attetid to the affairs of Britain. 
Born and educated in Hanover, it was natural for 
hini to love that country. He lived in it till he. was 
in the thirty-fecond yéar of his age, fo that he never 
attained a perfeé knowledge of the Englith language; 
a circumftance that has been much dwelt on by 
fome late authors, who from thence infer, that he 
was not a friend to learning. Nothing, however, 
can be more falfe; for itis well known that he efta: 
blifhed the famous univerfity of Gottingen, on the 
troft extenfive plan, and filled the chairs with pro- 
feffors of fuch abilities, that he lived to fee it the moft 
fhining feminary in Europe. He ordered ‘all_ the 
books that had been collected by the kings of Eng- 
land fince the timé of Henry VII. to be depofited in 
the Britifh Mufeum, and there he ordered to be de= 
pofited all the manufcript letters written by any of 
our fovereigns, from the death of Edward HI. to 
the death of queen Anne, Quien’s College in Ox- 
ford, was in a manner almoft rebuilt at his expence, 
and many new profeflorfhips were added both, to the 
Englifh and Scotch univerfities. Let hiftory be ran- 
facked from the moft early ages, few princes will be 
found like George II. who could unite, in his own 
perfon, two virtues totally oppofite, namely, that 
of being able to conduct the affairs of two different 
governments. In Hanover, though poffefied of ;ab- 
folute unlimitted power, yet he exerted that power in 
making his fubjects happy, and was confidered by 
them as anindulgent parent. In Britain, where his 
conduét was circumfcribed by law, he acted like a 
wife magiftrate, and never undertook any thing of 
importance, till he had firft confulted his parliament, 
by whofe advice he was conftantly directed. 

Upon the whole, if George II. was not fo brilliant 
in what was commonly called wit, yet he had .the 
moft folid judgment, which, perhaps, is a thoufand 
times fuperior. He grew up, as it were, to an ad- 
vanced age in the love of his fubjects both at home 
and abroad; every year made him more beloved than 
the laft; and when he paid the debt of nature, one 
tear was fhed for him; or, in other words, the whole 
nation mourned at once, He left a moft glorious 
example to his fucceffor, which itis hoped he will 
never deviate from; and, in general, his fubjects 
were rich and happy. ; 

With refpedt to the ftate of learning during this 
long reign, it continued advancing towards perfec- 
tion. Many great men made their appearance in the 
literary world, and although they did not make fuch 
a fhining figure as fome have done in the prefent 
reign, yet they laid.a foundation for the nobleft im- 
provements in every art or {cience. Simpfon, Saun- 
derfon, and M‘Laurin carried the knowledge of the 
mathematics to an height unknown before. Phyfic 
and natural hiftory were cultivated by many learned 
gentlemen, among whom were Dr. Mead ahd Sic 
Fans Sloane, and the Doctors Warburton and New- 
ton ftood forth in defence of Divine Revelation, In 
a word, the reign of George I], produced many great 
men, fome of whom are now ba@ght ornaments to 
their country, while fuch as are dead, have left behind 
them the moft illuftrious examples. 
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From the death of George IT... - 
Gao iBragOr wR GA Biea a ott 
EORGE III. fucceeded his grand- |) and many perfons were ‘deprived of their ptoperty 
A.D. : under the proftituted authority of an a& of parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the abufe became fo glaring, that the 


city of London prefented a ‘petition to have it re- 
pealed ;' but itdid not take place till the meeting of 


father in the twenty-third year of his 
37a: age, after having received a libe- 
ral education. The privy-council was immediately 
affembled, when his majetty informed the members 
that he was determined to aét on the fame principles | 
as his royal grandfather, and that he had no other in= 
tention but that of promoting the happinefs of his 
people. His majefty then took the oaths to maintain 
the church of Scotland as by law eftablifhed; and 
having figned two inftruments for that purpofe, one 
of them was depofited among the archives of the |! 
council, and the other tranfmitted to Edinburgh, ‘to 
be recorded in the court of feffion. ‘The next thing |, 
done by his majefty was to affémble both houfes of 
parliament, not to tranfact any bufinefs but that of 
{wearing in the members, whofe oaths of allegiance 
were become abfolved by the death of the late king. 
The duke of Rutland, being conftituted high-fteward, 
{wore in all the commons; and the lord-keeper ad. | 
miniftered the oaths to the peers. It is almoft im- 
poflible to conceive the fatisfaétion that the fubjects, 
in general, expreffed‘at the condu& of their young 
fovereign, and his many virtties. made them almoft 
forget the lofs they had fuftained by the death of his 
royal predeceffor. =~ NG {See eas 
On the eighteenth of November , both houfes_ of 
parliament met, and the king was conduéted to the 
houfe amidft the acclamations of a brave and loyal 
people. In his fpeech he told them, that he was fen-’ 
fible of their lofs in the death of his grandfather, but 
that it fhould be the whole ftudy of his life to make 
them happy, by promoting their interefts both ‘at 
home and abroad, He follicited the affiftance of ‘all 
his fubjeéts in general, as he. was determined to. act 
In fuch a manner as was confiftent with his duty both 
to God and men.” He réjoiced that he was born and 
educated in this ifland, and that the name of a 
Briton was to him fuperior to all others. The vatt 
fuccefs that had attended. our army and navy were 
both attended to, and his majefty requéfted’ that the 
commons would grant the neceffary {upplies. 
Addreffés from both houfes, full of the moft loyal 
expreffions, were prefented to his majefty ; and the 
commons granted the fum of eight hundred thoufand 
pounds, to defray the expences of the civil lift. i 
A.D. 1761. The firft thing done by the parlia- 
ment, after the holidays were over, was to pafs an a& 
in favour of infolvent debtors ; who, in confequence 
of giving up all their effeéts, were to be difcharoed 
by the juttices at the quarter-feffions. “No a was 
ever brought into the houfe at a more feafonable 
juncture ; for the prifons were filled with poor unfor- 
tunate creatures, whofe wives and children were 
ftarving. This.aét; however, had in it a claufe, at- | 
tended with fuch confequences, that it was found ne. | 
ceffary to repeal it. It was imagined that every | 
creditor might compel a debtor to give up his effects, | 
and if he concealed any of them, to the amount of 
twenty pounds, he was to fuffer death as a felon, 
This claufe was laid hold of by many of the lower |f. 
forts.of tradefmen, who, in order to cheat their ‘cre- 
ditors, got one of their own relations to compel them 
to account; fo that a door was opened for perjury, 


the new parliament. _ x ae 
The king fent a, meffage ‘to both houfes,. import- : 
| ing, that as nothing could contribute more towards . 
| Promoting the interefts of the people, than that of 
rendering the judges independent, fo he defired they 
would grant him leave to advance their falaries, aad 
that they fhould hold their places by patent for life; ' 
for by the act of fettlement “at the revolution, they ‘ 
Were to expire within fix months after the death. of 
the king. . In confequence of. this meffage, the fala- 
ties of the nine puitne jud es in Enoland’ were ad- 
vanced from fifteen hundred; to two thoufand pounds 
and the three chiefs in proportion. Th Scotland, the 
lord prefident, inftead of one thoufand pounds a year, 
was allowed thirteen hundred ; the lords of feffion 
feven hundred inftead of five; and the lords of jute 
ticiary, one thoufand inftead of feven hundred. 
_ On the continent of Europe moft of the ‘powers 
engaged in the war, ‘were defirous to propofe prelimi, 
naries for a lafting peace; but in Germany, the 
armies Continued to fight in detached parties. For 
this purpofe féveral ambafladors were fent to different 
courts, and among the reft, M. de Bufly came over 
from Paris to’ London, in order. to adjuft matters 
concerning our difputes in America, and Mr, Stanley 
went on the fame errand to Paris. Some months were 
{pent in negotiations, without coming to any conclu- 
fion; ‘when the French, by delufive promifes, brought 
the king of Spain, to concur with them in the profe- 
cution of the war. i Bad 5* Aaair ia 
~ Inthe méan time the ifland of Bellifle was: taken 
| ftom the French by general Hodefon, and a fqua- 
| dron of hips. of the line, commanded by commodore 
| Keppel ; but this conqueft was.nor obtained ‘without 
| gteat difficulties, for the Englifh loft Dear two. thou. 
Piao men ee ae oe soi 
| In Germany, prince Ferdinand with the allied army ~ 
penetrated into Thuringia, and drove’ the French 
from feveral of their advanced pofts, but the duke 
| de Broglio, having collected his army together, an. 
tacked the hereditary prince of Brunfwick, and made 
above two thoufand of his men prifoners of war. 
In the Eaft-Indies, colonel Coote, in. conjun@ion 
, With admiral Stevens, took the French town of Pon- 
| dicherry, by which the French loft all their fettle- 
ments on the coaft of Coromandel. | This was a fud: 
| den and moft unexpeéted blow, which ruined the 
_Frenzh commerce; for although they left nothing 
undone to ftir up the mogul in their favour, yet the 
bravery of the Englith overcame all their attempts,, 
and they were beaten in every quarter, ic . 
The Britifh arms in‘America were ftil] triumphant, 
fo that our miniftry had it in’ their power to make. 
peace on what conditions they pleafed 3 but we muft 
now turn.our thoughts to another fubject. Pr: 
In the month of July. his majefty, having affémbled 
| the privy-council, ‘declared to them his intention of. 
| marrying the princefs Charlotte of Mecklenburgh-. 
Strelitz, a young lady poffeffed of every valuable 
‘ ~ ~ accomplifh ment, 
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had the’pleafure of being acquainted with her. The 
council were fo well fatisfied with his majefty’s choice; 
that they not only commended 


fubjects; and accordingly, a préclamation was in: 
ferted in the Gazette, intimating, that the obligation 
he was under to his people, iriduced him to fix his 
mind on a princefs, whom he’ intended to-make his 


confort; in order to promote the intereft of ‘the pro- } 


teftant religion confittent with thea@ of fettlement. 
The’ear] of Harcourt *was' then {ent over ambaffa- 
dor extraordinary, to marry the princefs by proxy, 
which being done, lord Anfon 
the royal yachts, anda {mall 


attend the princefs, were the dutchefles of Hamilton 
and Ancafter; and on the eighth of Auguift the fleet 
fet fail from Stade, amidf&t the acclamations of the 
people. The wind, having fhifted to the fouth, the 
paflage was very tedious, and moft of the ladies on 
board were taken extremely ill; but the princefs 


maintained fuch a fow of {pitits and vivacity, that | 


fhe charmed all thofe who approached her. | 

In the afternoon of the feventh of September, the 
{quadron came to an anchor at Harwich, and the 
princefs, with her retinue, being landed, fhe pro- 
ceeded on her journey through Colchefter, and lodged 
that night at Witham, a feat belonging to the earl of 
Abercorn.  Vatt crouds of people came to fee her, 
and next day fhe was:met at Rumford by the king’s 
coaches, efcorted by a party of the horfe-uards. 
From Rumford fhe proceeded, through innumerable 
crouds of people, to Whitechapel; and without 
entering the city, turned up towards the New Road, 
and {o on till fhe came to: the gate of St. James’s, 
where fhe was received by the duke of Devonfhire, 
as lord-chamiberlain of the houfhold. She was then 
conducted.by the duke of York to the king,: who 
received her inthe moft affe@tionate manner; and at 
nine in the evening the nuptial ceremony was per- 
formed in the Chapel Royal, by Dr. Secker, ‘arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury. 
September their majefty’s were crowned in the ‘abbey 
church of Weftminfter, and addrefles: of congratu- 
lation were fent up from all’ the ‘cities and corpora- 

tions in the kingdom. “iad ay a 


In the mean time the war was carried on with ereat || 


fury between the allies and the French, for the latter 


were fo impoverifhed,’ and all their funds fo exhauft. || 


ed, that they knew not what to do, unlefs by * one 
bold ftroke they fhould force a way into Hanover. 
The duke de Broglio refolved to attack the advanced 
pofts under the command of the marquis of Granby ; 
but the prince of Brunfwick had notice of his inten- 
tions, and took his: meafures accordingly. 


ftretched in one continued Jine over feveral rifing 


grounds; being flanked on one fide by the river Aeft, | 
Towards the evening | 


and on the other by a morafs. ic 
of the fixteenth of July, the French began the’ at- 
tack ; but the allies, who behaved with the ereatett 
bravery, drove them back, and forced them to take 
fhelter in the woods. Inthe mean time the allies, 
finding that the French intended to comhe to a general 
engagement, prepared to meet them; and. next 


morning at three o’clock, both armies were drawn up. | 


The firing continued about fivehours, till the French, 
having taken poffeffion of a rifing ground on the 
flank of the Britifh horfe, began to ere@ a battery 
upon it ; but the prince of Brunfwick fent a freth 
body of foot to diflodge them, and then they fell 
into confufion. Waft numbers of the French’ were 
killed ; but prince Ferdinand had drawn up his men 
in fo advantageous a fituation, that he did not lofe 
above five hundred. 

This battle was fought near the village of Werle, 
and did great honour to the prince, as well as all the 
officers and foldiers in the allied army. It was not, 
however, decifive ; for the French ftill feemed in- 
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accomplifhment, and the admiration of all thole who | 


it, but’at the fame | 
time defired that he would make it pubhe'to all his | 


was ‘difpatched with | 
fquadron of fhips to} 
convoy her to England. The tadies’ employed to | 


On the twenty-fecond of 


| fhould be fent to intercept their flota, 
| ing from the Weft Indies, 
| the majority of members, 


The |} convinced that his opinion was of too much ‘impor- 


allied army was drawn up with great judgment, and | 
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exhauftable in numbers, They were continually re- 
ceiving new reinforcements, fo that the prince was 
obliged to exért hinfelf to the utmott to oppofe 
them: ar, 7 : 

The prince de Soubife was detached towards Man- 


| fter, with a view of befieging that city; and as.the 
| prince of Brunfwick was obliged to watch the, mo- 


tions of marfhal Broglio, feyeral {mart fkirmithes 
happened between the advanced parties ; but, the 
allies feemed, in general, to gain the advantage, The 


| prince of Brunfwick was fo well acquainted with the 
| country, and had formed fuch a properjudement of 


the defigns of the French, that .he. marched firft 


| towards Heffe; and then, by a movement to the left, 


wheeled about towards Paderborn, by which he was 
prepared to meet marfhal Broglio whenever he thought 
Proper to advance. The French, during this. time, 
took feveral fmall towns, and committed great cruel- 


ties, befides démandine very heavy. contributions, 


y o 


Prince Ferdinand found it abfolutely neceffary to keep 


| his army together, left they fhould have been weak- 
ened’ by feparation ; and although he could not a& 


offenfively, yet'the fituation of his camp was fuch, 


| that it would have been dangerous for the enemy to 


attack him, efpecially as he was well fupplied with 
provifions, me. 

During the month of June this year, the ifland of 
Dominique, in the WeftIndies; was taken from the 
French, bya party of Englith forces under the com: 
mand of lord Rollo, and affifted by commodore Sir 


James Douglas, with four fhips of the line. At firft 


the inhabitants would have fubmitted, but M,. de 
Longprie, the governor, {tirred them up:to hold out, 
under pretence that fome fhips would foon arrive to 


| their affiftance. 


- Lord Rollo, finding him obftinate, landed witha 
party. of prenadiers, commanded by colonel Mel- 
ville, and drove the enemy. from their, advanced 
pofts, after which they proceeded to the head quarters 
of the governor, whom they took prifoner with all 
his: officers: Next day the magiftrates, and indeed 
all the inhabitants of the ifland, except the. foldiers; 
took the oaths to our government. ‘The forts that 
had been damaged were repaired, and every thing 
fettled in a proper manner ; after which lord Rollo 
and Sir James Douglas fet fail for the iland of Gua. 
dalupe. 

“The Spaniards had now, in fome meafure, pulled 
off the mafk ; and aé their defigns could be no longer 
concealed, Mr. Pitt propofed in council, that a fleet 
that was com: 
but this was oppofed by 
This. great. ntinifter, by 
whofe wifdom and integrity the Britifh arms had be- 
come fuccefsful in every part of the globe, was well 


tance to be flighted; and therefore he refigned all 
his employments. Certain it is, that no man was 
ever better qualified to condu& the affairs of govern- 
ment than Mr. Pitt. oa liberal education, he had 


|} joined-an extenfive reading ; and his conduét in par- 


lament convinced the Britifh fenate, that his memory 
was equal to his judgment and eloquence, His ma- 
jefty was fo fenfible of the vatt abilities of this great 
man, that hefettled on him a penfion. of three thous 
fand pounds per annum, for life, and for the life of 
his fon; his lady being, at the fame time, created a 
peerefs in her own right, 

On the third of November the new parliament 


| affembled, and Mr. Onflow, who had been {peaker 
thirty-three years, refigned on account 
| age and infirmities. The commons having elected Sir 
} John Cuft in his room, the king approved. of their 


of his great 


choice; and then going to the houfe, delivered a 


_fpeech to the following import : 


He told them, that-the fuccefs of the Britith arms 
mutt give pleafure to all his faithful fubjects ; and 
as the enemy ftill refufed to hearken to proper condi- 
tions of peace, he was determined to profecute the, 
war with the utmoft vigour, and for that purpofe 

doubted 
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doubted not but the commons would affift him with 
the proper fupplies. He told them, that the proper 
eltimates fhould be laid before them, and that the 
utmoft ceconomy fhould be obferved by himfelf. 
He concluded by recommending to them the making 
a fuitable provifion for the queen, who was, in every 
refpect, an ornament to her fex: and, in anfwer to 
this fpeech, both houfes prefented moft loyal addreffes, 

The earl of Briftol, who had been fome time at 
the court of Spain, was ordered to demand why they 
committed depredations on our commercial navy; 
but the anfwers he received were no better than 
evafions, The éarl finding that no dependence could 
‘be placed om what the Spaniih miniftry faid, returned 
to England; and the count de Fuentes, the Spanith 
ambaffador, left London, after having delivered. a 
memorial to the fecretary of ftate, wherein he at- 
tempted to juftify the conduct of his court. 

A.D. 1762. The firft thing of national import- 
ance undertaken this year, was the granting of letters 
to our captains of fhips, to make reprifals on the 
Spaniards; and in two days afterwards, namely, on 
the fourth of Janu ry, war was declared. On the 
nineteenth the king went to the houfe of peers, and 
laid before the parliament the whole of his proceed- 
ings in this affair; upon which they promifed to affift 
him in the war to the utmoft, being convinced that 
his defigns were jutt. 

A large fleet had failed from Portfmouth in Ofo- 
ber the preceding year, in order to attack fuch of the 
French tettlements in the Weft-Indies as had not been 
fubdued ; and the whole fleet, with the tranfports, 
were ordered to rendezvous at Barbadoes. There 

they were joined by fome tranfports from North- 
America, having on board a confiderable number of 
land-forces, their defign being to attempt the con- 
queft of the valuable ifland of Martinico. This 
was one of the moft important objets the miniftry 
had in view; for, befides the intrinfic wealth of the 
ifland, it was the center of all the French trade and 
commerce in the Weft-Indies. The towns and har- 
bours were ftrongly fortified; and the roads in the 
interior part of the ifland were guarded by militia, 
and defended by redoubts, The attempt was attended 
with every danger that could be imagined; for the 
climate was extremely hot; and the frefh water being 
{carce, there was reafon to fear that both the feamen 
and foldiers would be thrown into fluxes, which 
would prove more detrimental to them than the force 
of the enemy. 
The fleet was under the command of admiral 
Rodney; and general Monkton, who had fo bravely 
diftinguifhed himfelf in North-America, conduéted 
the land-forces, amounting to eighteen battalions, 
but many of the companies were not full. On the 
eighth of January, they came to an anchor in the bay 
of St. Ann, near the eaftern part of the ifland, where 
the men of war filenced fome batteries which had 
been erected by the French; but the general being 
of opinion that it was not a proper place to land the 
forces, the colonels Grant and Hayiland were fent, 
with two brigades, under a proper convoy, to the 
bay of Petiteanfe, where they took a ftrong battery 
from the enemy. On the fixteenth, the whole army 
‘on board the tranfports being come up, the general 

landed them without oppofition, but found the roads 
almoft impaffable. On the twenty-fourth, the general 
attacked a fort that guarded one of the paffes leading 
to Port-Royal, and took it, after a moft obftinate 
ag while colonel Grant ftormed the advanced 
pots. 

The Britifh forces marched on with fuch rapidity, 
that, in two days, they were in poffeffion of all the 
out-works which defended the citadel: upon which 
the governor, finding himfelf ‘unable to hold out the 
place any longer, confented to capitulate. On the 
eighth of February, the Englifh being in poffeffion 
of the gates, the garrifon, amounting to about eight 
hundred men, were fuffered to march out with all 
the honours of war; but the governor-general of the 
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ifland, who refided at St. Pierre, declared that he ~ 
would defend the place to the laft extremity. This, 
however; was only a vain bravado; for the Englifh, 
having made themfelves matters of all the other parts 
of the ifland, prepared to’ attack that place, when 
deputies were fent to the general, offering to capitu- 
late. . By, thefe means, not only the valuable ifland 
of Martinico became the property of Great-Britain, 
but, at the fame time, it opened a way for the conqueft 
of the fmaller iflands and fettlements adjoining to it. 

An important object now prefented itfelf to the 
Britifh miniftry, namely, that of carrying the war 
again{t Spain into the Weit-Indies, from whence all 
their riches are derived. The Havannah, the center 
of their Indian commerce, was at that time ftronely 
defended, and it was reckoned impoffible to take it, 
but nothing was too difficult for the Britifh forces ta 
undertake. Nineteen fhips of the line, with many 
fmaller veffels, were fitted out, under the command 
of admiral Pocock; and about ten thoufand land- 
forces, commanded by the earl of Albemarle. 

Perhaps no expedition was ever attended with more 
dangerous confequences, nor any conducted with 
greater prudence. At firft, the admiral intended to 
have landed on the fouth fide of the ifland of Cuba, 
where it was fuppofed he might fall-in with the Spa- 
nifh galleons; but that opinion was over-ruled in a 
council of war, and the fleet continued on a courfe 
of feven hundred miles, in a very dangerous fea. 

The admiral had no pilot to direé&t him; but being 
in poffeffion of an excellent chart of thofe feas, taken 
by lord Anfon, he depended on his own judgment, 
and difpatched a fhip to make proper enquiries whe- 
ther there was a probability of paffing. On the re- 
turn of the fhip, the admiral ordered the fleet to 
weigh anchor, and hoift fail, continuing under way, 
in three divifions, confifting of the fhips of the line, 
the frigates, and the tranfports. On the ninth of 
June, they got out of thefe dangerous feas, and came 
within fight of St. Jago, on the eaftern extremity of 
the ifland of Cuba. St. Jago is the capital of Cuba, 
but although the courts of jultice aré held there, 
yet the Havannah is the feat of commerce, and, con- 
fequently, of the utmoft importance. From St. Jago 
the fleet continued their voyage to the Havannah, 
but when they arrived there, they found they had 
more difficulties to encounter than they had as yer 
imagined. 

The paffage to the harbour is extremely narrow, 
and above half a mile in length, at the end of which 
is a large bafon, in which a thoufand fhips may ride 
in fafety.. On the one fide of the narrow pafiage is 
the Moro Cattle, a ftrong fort built for the cefence 
of the place, and to prevent any fhips from coming 
in but fuch as have paffports. To the weftward of 
the harbour ftands the town, ftrongly fortified with 
a parapet, redoubts, and baftions; the whole being 
furrounded by a ditch, and cannon placed every 
where. Indeed, the difficulties they had to encounter 
feemed infurmountable ; and the admiral, in order 
to divert the attention of the enemy, bore away, with 
a large part of the fleet, to the weftward, where he 
made as if he would have landed; while commodore 
Keppel and captain Hervey landed the forces on the 
eait of the harbour without the lofs of a man, although: 
the Spaniards had a confiderable fleet then lying at 
anchor, which, might have done them great damage. 

The earl of Albemarle divided the army into eight 
brigades ; one of which, under the command of ge- 
neral Elliot, was ordered to march up the country, 
in order to prevent any fupplies being fent to the 
town, and to cover the fiege in the rear. General 
Keppel and colonel Howe were ordered to. make a 
diverfion on the weft of the town; while the general, 
with the main body of the forces, attacked the Moro: 
Caftle, that being the grand object in view, becaule 
it defended the entrance to. the harbour. 

Thofe who will compare the account of this famous 
fiege with the retreat of Xenophon, or the paflage 
of Hannibal over the Alps, will prefer the anaes 

the 
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thaginians. © There was no frefh water to be had; 


and as the men were obliged 'to cut their way through 
woods, and drag -the cannon along with them, fo 
many of them died on the fpot through the heat of 


the climate, and the fatigues they underwent in the 
fervice of their country. But courage and’ perfe- 
vérance ovetcame all difficulties 5 for’ batteries were 


the approaches, and make way for the ‘reduction 
of the place.’ To do juftice to the Spaniards, it 
muft bé acknowledged that they defended the place 


with great bravery, and, for fome time, ‘the fire-was, | 
On the twenty- || 
ninth of June, in the evening, they made a fally ; | 


in a manner, equal on both fides. 


but although they acted with great courage and refo- 


lution, they were obligéd to retreat, with the lofs 


of above three hundred men. |’ 

All the- batteries being now opened, the admira 
ordered the Cainbridge, the Dragon, and the Marl- 
borough, ‘to fail up to the rort, "under the command 
of captain Hervey; and then'a moft dreadful firing 
began. The Spanifh artillery was well condutted, 
and ‘it would feem that the beft officers under their 
government had been at that time in the Havannah. 
As the Moro Cattle was fituated’on a high rock, the 
fhips could not, after feven hours firing, make the 
leaft impreffion on it. 


In this attack, the Englith loft one hundred and . 


fifty men; which is not to be wondered at, when we 
cconfider that, befides the Moro Caftle, they had an- 
other battery playing upon them from an oppofite 
fort, which galled them exceffively ; fo: that they 
were obliged to retire, otherwife they would have 
been deftroyed.. Among thofé killed in this hazard- 
ous’ attempt, was captain Gooftrey, a brave officer, 
who had, on many former occafions, given the moft 
fignal proofs of his courage ; but duty, and the love 
of glory,’ were the fole objects he had’ in view. 

No fooner were the Englifh men of war gone to 
rejoin the fleet, than the Spaniards turned their 


attention to the eaftern part of the fort, and refolved | 


to hold out to the laft extremity ; fo that the Englifh 


officers found the reduction of the place would be a } 


work of time: Indeed, an unforefeen accident hap- 
pened at this time, which tended, in a great meafure, 
towards retarding their operations, namely, the de- 
ftruction of a battery, which took fire by the explofion 
of a mortar.  Sicknefs likewife rendered many of the 
men incapable of acting, and the few who remained 
in health were fatigued beyond defcription. Add to 
this, the want’ of freth provifions, the heat of the 
climate, and the infupportable fatigues which both 
officers and men underwent, by which many gave 


themfélves up to defpair, and funk under the load of 


their mifery. 

About this time, however, they received a very 
feafonable fupply; for a fleet arrived from New-York, 
and another from Jamaica, having on board a large 
quantity of provifions, which gave new life and 
fpirits both to the army and navy. ; 

It was now evident that no time was to be loft, 
and that, unlefs an immediate attack was made, the 
men would become difpirited, and the whole enter- 
prize fink “into nothing. It was therefore agreed, 
that the miners fhould be employed ; but they hada 
deep ditch to crofs, fo that it was with the utmoft 
difficulty they got over it, and entrenched themfelves 
under a rock, where they were not perceived by the 
enemy. 

The'governor of the Havannah, fenfible that the 
Englifh would make themfelves mafters of the Moro 
Caitle, unlefs he could fend frefh reinforcements to It, 
ordered twelve hundred men to be put on board the 
boats in the harbour, and to land and attack: the 
Enotifh, Accordingly thefe men landed, and attacked 

3 By ; ; 
our forces in three different places, but with fo little 
fuccefs, that upwards of four hundred were left dead 
on-the fpot; fome were drowned, and the reft, with 
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the Britifh troops to that of either the Greeks or Car- | 
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much difficulty; faved themfelves; by getting inte 


‘their boats. 


On the thirtideh: oF July, the niiners blew up.a! 
part of the wall; by which a ‘breach was made; and 


-although’it was fntall, yet the engineers were of opi- 
-nidn‘that the army might attackit. 


The Englith, 
troops now motinted the breach’ in fuch goodorder, 


6 | that-the enemy became intimidated, after above:four: 
erected in the night on the rifing grounds, to cover || 


hundred of them had been killed; among whom -wasi 


| themmarquis de Gonfales, the fecomd in command, a 
| brave officer; who had exerted himfelf to the utmoft, 
| during the fiege, ‘and diéd animating ‘the foldiers to 


defendithe place." The fame fate happened to Don 
Lewis de Velafco, the commander in chief, whodif= 
daining to afk quarters, collected as many men as yet 
remained, and making a ftand wich them, received a 


mortal wound while holding out: his {word to ‘the 
conquerors, ae : 


. 


The Enolifh being now in poffeffior of the forty 


|| which had coft ‘thém the lives of many brave men,. 
| during:a fiege of fotty-four days, turned the cannon 


again{t-the town.’ Several batteries were, at thé fame 


 timey erected on the rifing grounds’ near-the town; 
| and the earl of Albemarle being willing to faveas 


many ‘lives a8 poffible, fent a meffage to the‘ gover- 


| nor, defiting him to furrender, as 1t would) be in vain 
~tohold-out any. longer, but the governor, though he 


returned a polite anfwer to theearl, yet refufed to 
comply, declaring that ‘he would) hold it out to the 
laft extremity. Soe4 
Immediately the firing began on both fides; but 
in little more than fix hours, all the artillery belong- 
ing to the enemy were filenced, and a flag of truce 
hung out, to the great joy both of the army and 
navy, who were in the utmoft diftrefs for want of 
provifions. ‘ 
The garrifon wete allowed to march out with all- 
the honours of war: and thus the whole ifland of 


. Cuba was given up to Great-Britain on the fourteenth 


of Auguft. ‘The enemy loft their whole fleet that 
was in the harbour ; a fum of money, amounting to 
thrée millions, was taken by the victors; and the 
commerce of Spain in the Weft-Indies was, for fome 
time, totally ruined. 

_ About this time, two Englith frigates took a rich 
Spanith fhip near Cadiz; and having carried her into 
Gibftaltar, found her cargo to confilt of near twelve 
millions of money, befides many valuable articles of 
merchandize. Thefe were mortifying ftrokes to the 
Spaniards, who had-been led into a war without any, 
apparent neceffity, merely by the intrigues of the 
French, whofe commerce had been totally ruined by: 
the Englifh cruizers. It was therefore refolved upon, 
in the court of Madrid; that the kingdom of -Por- 
tugal, with whom we were in tie ftricteft alliance, 
fhould be invaded and a body of forces marched 
towards the frontiers, in order to diftrefs the in- 
habitants. . 

The parliament met on the twenty-fifth day of 
November; and his majefty, going to the houfe of 
peers, opened the feffion, by telling them, that ‘no- 
thing was more defireable to him than a Jafting peace, 
procured on fuch honourable terms as would fecure 
the happinefs of his people. Kor that purpofe, he 
had once more condefcended to renew the negotiation 
that had been broken off before; and he {poke of 
the condué& of: his: army and navy in the higheft 
terms of applaufe.. He took notice, that he had 
been obliged to fend an armed force to fupport his 
good ally the king of Portugal, who was threatened 
by the whole! Spanifh army, in confequence: of the 
intrigues of the French, who, notwithftanding thein 
numerous’ lofiés, feemed! ftill averfe:to peace. 1) He 
concluded by telling the commons; thatnothing’ 
gave him fo much/unhappineis as the confideration 
that‘his fubjeéts were burdened with ta¥es;-but: then 
there was a neceffity for it, otherwife it would have 
been impoffible to have defeated the enemies {chemes, 
and rendered their undertakings abortive. 
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At this time the duke of ‘Bedford was fent over to: 
France in confequence of the rage of party {pirit at 
home, and preluminaries for a general peace were 
figned at Fontainbleau, and afterwards laid befor¢ 
the commons onthe ninthof December. It was éex- 
pected that thefe preliminaries would, have been :fe- 


verely cenfured:;: but they were approved of without: |} 


sents more thanceveri». crn 

» Onithe twelfth ofsAuguft, this year, the queen was 
delivered of a fon, who was foon after created prince 
of Wales, ‘and )ftill lives-admiredby the people, who 
kingdoms, nt x9 2 veiw 

> All Europe -was now longing for peace ; Spain had 
been brought into.a {nare, and Germeny. was drench-: 
ed with blood ; France was reduced to beggary, and 


the king of Pruffia, who had weathered many ftorms, | 
and. ftill f{upported his. ground againft all'his enemies, |} 


found his treafury éxhaufted, and his country nda 
manner depopulated. » Britain yalone.was. vigorous) 
tor all oppofition had given way” to ,our; arms,:and 
therefore we had reafon to expect peace upon what: 
ever terms we thought proper to preferibe. fi 
A.D. 1763... The firft thing/of any -importance 
that took place during the beginning of this year was 
the treaty of peace concluded at» Paris, onthe: tenth 
day of February.) By this treaty there was: tobe: a 
general releafe of prifoners not then exchanged, and 
they were to be {nt home to their refpective coun- 
tries, at the expence of the fovereign who hadithem 
in cuftody. Canada, Nova-Scotia, and the ifland’ 
of Cape Breton, were ceded to.Great Britain ; and 
it was ftipulated, that the inhabitants fhould enjoy 
the free exercife of the Roman catholic religion, in 
the fame way as if they had been under the French 
government. All fuch of the inhabitants as did 
not chule to live under the’ Britith government, were 


to have liberty to difpofe of their eftates, and to re- | 


move with their families to any part they thought 
proper; only that they were obliged, confiftent with 
the principles of equity and common fenfe, to pay 
fuch debts as they had contraéted. een 
The river Miffifippi was to be,the: boundary -be- 
tween the Britifth and French colonies in North Ame- 
rica ; and in the Weft-Indies, the king of Great 
Britain gave up tothe French the. conquered. iflands 
of Martinico and Guadalupe, with all the f{maller 
ones depending on them. The ifland of Bellifle was 
given in exchange for Minorca; and the Grenades, 
with all the other iflands depending on them, were 
ceded to Britain, All our conquefts on the river of 
Senegal, were confirmed to us; and in the Eaft 
Indies part of the French fettlements were reftored, 
and part were retained. The French were obliged 
to give up fuch places as they had taken poffeffion of 
in Germany; and in. confequence. of the king of) 
Spain’s giving up all pretenfion to Florida, and: ced- 
ing itto the Enghith, the Havannah, with the whole 
ifland of Cuba, were to be rettored. The king of 
Pruffia was to remain in the fame condition he was in 
before the commencement of the war; and the fame 
was to take place with refpeét to the emprefs queen, 
Such were the principal articles in this treaty «of 


eace, and much has been faid both for and againft | 
ity -Onthe one hand, it has been afferted; that.as | 
wehad, ata vaft expence of blood and treafure, re= | 


duced the French nation to a ftate. of beggary, fo we 
ought, in order to keep them humble, to have retained 
all’ the conquefts to ourfelves;. for by fo doing, 
their commerce being effectually. ruined, they would 
not have been able for many years to give us the leaft 
difturbance. cOnithe other Hand, it. was urged, by; 
fuch as were friends to the péace, that the advantage 
te-Britain was very great, and! that wehad not! only 
regained the ifland of Minoreaj -but that we had:ac- 
quired the moft-extenfive territories\in North “Ame- 
ricavand the Wett Indies, which, if :cultivated: in va 
proper manner, would turn out to the advantage | of 
the mother-country, It was urged further, that had 
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The body would have been. too large for the: head, 
and the . inhabitants -being moftly. Erench,,. they 
would. have been oblived.to Re ari di 


ep up.a large ftanding 
army to enforce the execution of the laws,).and pro, 


| mote goodorder among.the people, yy 
_ Such were.the arguments uled by the parties.who . 
much oppofition, which encreafed the public difcon- || took place, at. that time, and the reader.js teft to 
. | (||| judge for himfelf, efpeciaily as the affair is too recent 
| to be. critically animadyerted upon. . Certain. it is, 


that a great many arguments may be uled jon bork 
fides; but the bufnefs, of an ‘hiftorian..is,.to relate 


expect that he will one day {way the fcepter of thefe |} facts,. and leave the public to draw from them, what 


| inferences they think proper, .. 


On the nineteenth of April his majefty. went to the 


houfe of peers, and in. a {peech from the throne, ex4 
| prefed the utmott fatisfagtion, that they had: approyy 
| edof the treaty of peace., and..that,, in .confequenee 
_ thereof. the horrors of,, war. were now,at an end. He 
| added, .that notwithftanding the. increafe. of his. fa, 
| mily,. yet he,would obferve the friGett, ceconomy, 
| and.that his agtention fhould be placed on promoting 
|, the happinefs of his people, PAA? a gs ae f 


> tir 


-As po men, whether foldiers. or failors,, had. ever 


| behaved better than the Englih during this war,, fo 
the firft object the legiflative power had in view was 


to beftow upon them fome marks of favour, Grants 
of lands were made to thofe who chofe to fettle insthe 
conquered countries of North America, .and, iby 
thefe. prudent. methods, many, perfons,..who, would 
otherwife-haye been-an intolerable: burthen to the ha> 
tion, were.decently.proyided for, and wlefully em, 


| ployed... This was moft certainly an aQ of great bus 


manity,) and it is hoped will, in the end,..be iof the 
utmott fervice to the mother-country ; }for-the native 
French and civilized Indians in thofe.countrics,,. wild 
become familiarized to. the Englith goverment, the 
freedom of enquiry in religious matters sill..deftroy 
the bigotry and. fuperftition of the Roman,,catholics, 
and gradually vanith away, while ;commerce.will be 
cultivated as long as.a: good underftanding’ fubfifts 
between the mother-country and the.colonies. ; 

With retpect to the affairs of the continent during 
this year, mojt nations who had been engaged in-the 
war, were employed in’ healingytheir bleeding wounds; 
or, 1n other words, they were endeavouring to repaig 
fuch loffes.as they had fuftained. : . 


The emprefs of Ruffia,. who bal fia Wnedet her ' 


hufband Peter II. was eftablifhing {chools. and. uni. 
verfities in her dominions, and learned men were. in- 
vited from all parts of Europe to come and prefide 
over them, Nor was fhe lefs attentive to commeréial 
affairs; for fhe eftablifhed faGtories at Aftracan oa 
the Walga, and Archangel on, the White-Sea. Ia 
Germany, the king of Pruffia, ever attentive! tothe 
interefts of his fubjeéts, was employed in. granting 


_Many immunities and privileges to the foldiers, who 


had ferved him during, the. war, and. in; promoting; 
agriculture, | He had, eftablifhed a factory, at. Emb- 
den in Friefland but Hanover laying between, that, 
be improved in a proper maaner.oy yoy ony of 
The Dutch continued. in their old tragt.ef avarice, 
the drudges of ‘all nations, and, not iniends 0, any~ 
France, Spain, and Portugal, underwent Ao} nate, 
rial changes, and in Italy.every thing was, quiet. In 
England. party. difputes ran very high, as ;they had 


_ province and his hereditary dominions, it could, nox 


| continued to do ever finge. Mr. Pitt had refigned the, 


feals, as fecretary of, tate, A polisical paper haying 
made its appearance, great offence was taken atedty 


and a general warrant was,iffued to take, the.author, 


printers-and publithers, jnto,cuftody.,, But.the great. 
eft blunder was;: thatino, name. was, inferted, in the 


| body of the, warrant,,only. that the mefignger, had 
_venbalsorders,to take the perfon, of Mr. Wilkes, at 
| that time member for. -Aylefbury, in.,Buckingham- 


fhire, \ dowever iniquitous and even ftupid,this ac-, 
tion was, -yetit had, been lone practifed, by » minifters 
of ftate;,and began'to. be confidered as-law. But 
notwithftanding the practice feemed ares by 

ong 
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we infifted .on retaining all we might have, loft ali, 
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long cuftom, yet nd fooner did Mr. Wilkes find 
himfelf injured, than he moved the court of Com- 
~ mon-Pleas for a writ of Habeas-Corpus, . The writ 
being ferved on the deputy-governor of the, Tower, 
where Mr. Wilkes was confined, he brought.his pri. 
foner to Weftminfter-hall, where council was heard 
both for and againft the legality of the..commitment. 
Notice was taken in court, that. Mr. Wilkes had 


been confined a clofe prifoner, that his friends had | 


been denied admittance to him, nor had he been fo 
much as allowed the ufe of pen, ink or paper, Upon 


that the judges reprimanded the governor, and as they | 


could not give judgment on that day, he.was ordered 
back to the Tower, where his friends and lawyers 
were to have free accefs to him. noiiiiceaet 

_ On the fixth of May, being again brought to.the 
bar, the lord chief-juftice dehyered the. opinion ; of 
the court; namely, that the prifoner muft. be dif. 
charged, and that as fome illegal a¢tions chad, been 
practifed in the commitment, he was defired to bring 
his action at common law for a trefpafs, in. order. to 
recover damages. . sieeseett ot nan 

A.D. 1764. This year naturally opens with the 
hiftory of the then ftate of America; for although 
peace had been concluded, yet the French, ever reft- 
lefs, had ftirred up feveral of the Indian nations. to 
murder fuch of our people as refided on.the back 
fettlements. Many of the innocent people were mott 
barbaroufly murdered ; and complaints thereof *hay- 
ing been tranfmitted to general Gage, he refolyed. to 

‘penetrate into thofe remote countries: inhabited by 
two fierce nations, called the Delawares and Shawa- 
nefe, In confequence of that fpirited refolurion, 
colonel Bouquet was fent from Fort Pitt, with .a 
confiderable number of forces ; but it was fo difficult 
to crofs the rivers, and fo dangerous to march thro’ 
the woods, that he did not arrive at Tufcarowas, the 
place where the troops were to rendezvous... . 

No fooner had the favages feen a body of armed 
men in poffeffion of their towns, than they were 
thrown into the utmoft confternation ; , for their 
chiefs had made them believe that their woods were 
inacceffible ; but now they found that they had been 
deceiving themfelyes. Knowing that it was, not. in 
their power to engage with our forces, they had re- 
courle to negotiation ; but the colonel was too. well 
convinced of their want of fincerity, to put.any trult 
or confidence in*their promifes, He infirted that all 
the prifoners fhould be delivered up, and that they 
muft fend deputies to Sir William Johnfon to treat of 
a peace. Forty of their chief men were, at the fame 
time, delivered up as hoftages, for the faithful per- 
formance of all the articles agreed on, Thefe pre- 
liminaries being fettled, colone] Bouquet had all the 
prifoners delivered up to him, amounting to near 
four hundred, who had been cruelly. confined in a 
ftate of flavery. 

The Englifh ambaflador at Paris reprefented to 
the French court, that fome injury had been done to 
our new fettlers in the conquered iflands in the Weft 
Indies; upon which the French miniftry referred the 
fettlement of all difputes of that nature to our go- 
vernor of Jamaica, At the fame time, and for rea- 
fons of a fimilar nature, a remonftrance -was prefent- 
ed to the court of Madrid, complaining that fome of 
the Spanifh fubjects had driven the Englith logwood 
cutters from the bay of Honduras ; upon .which an 
order was fent by the king of Spain to. the governor 
of Jucatan, commanding him, under .the fevereft 
penalties, tofee that juftice was done to the Enelith. 
This order had the defiredeffe&t ; for fuch as had 
been difpoffeffed, were again re-in{tated,. and all of 


- them permitted to carry on the trade of logwood cut- || 


ting without any moleftation whatever. Upon the 
Whole, it appears that the governor had aéted with- 
out orders; for the king of Spain exprefled great 
refentment at his conduct, declaring that he had no 
intention of infringing the articles of peace. 

“In Europe, during the former part of this year, 
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| 41 €vent took place that has ‘béen attended «with as 
| fatal confequences as. any thing we meet with; either 
In ancient or modern hiftory.  atislords 


Poland, with refpect: tosterritory, a large =feftile 
nation, adhered,to the feudal law-in its utmoft rigour? 
There the government. was Ariftocratical, for valtho? 
they had a kings, yet his power was fo citcumfcribed 
that the, government, was,: if every fenfé of the: word; 
lodged in the hands of thenobles. No fubyeGs!-can 
ever be happy under {uch a:government; unlefeawe 
could,.change the.natare.of man ¥) for thé: Polifh not 
bles, like theibatons of old-ih England and,Sdotland, 
and indeed like all: thofe- barbatiansi~who: overthrew 
the; Roman) empire, :had the: power ‘of: dife) and 
death ; they.could put theititenants-to death without 
being obliged.to| give an account» of their ‘conduct j 
forthat many inngcent'perfons were cdacrificed to. the 
Caprice of alittle tyrant, who confidered « himfelf as 
aboye law, seiie nog tiads 
-Anguitus,: elector of Saxony, had been: king “of 
Polandabout thirty: years 5 butidying, itwas "Heceh 
fary to look out for one to fucceed him; for in that 
country.the king is. chofen -by the mobles . and: the 
clergy, ...It feldom jever happens'that theré is !anveléca 
tion of a king.of Poland, without the other powers 
interfering. in jts, each endeavours to eftablith fomeé 
favourite of their own, and the confequences: often 
prove fatal to the unhappy fubjefts: The two dan- 
didates. were the ele&tor of Saxony, fon of ‘thétate 


| king, of Poland, whofe interefb: was fupported Uby 


Spain,. France and Auftria; anddthe other was" the 


| prince Poniotowfk’, a Polifh noblemaw of ereat for! 
tune, univerfal, learning, agreeable mannerj'and uni 


{potted morals.’ His caufe was firongly fupported by 
the emprefs of Ruffia, and the king of PrufMia yo but 
moft,of the bifhops and clergy «were! his» enemies; 
becaufe he had travelled over mott | proteftane "coun 
tries in Europe, and: feemed much addicted to dee 
and rational enquiry, into everysdifputed point in-relis 
ion, fy, eIONTN 
The prince, however, was elected, but note withs 
out great oppofition ; for the Roman catholie party 
entered a proteft again{t the proceedings of the-diet 
and count Branitzki, ‘who: wassat the» head of ‘the 
protefters, finding the dangehohe owas» in, | raifed a 
large body of forces in order to proteét/himielf. » He 
was affifted by fome of the national troops, who’ had 
been rendered mad by the fuggettions of the. priéfts, 
and were now become real enthufiatts. INST 
‘In the mean time a Ruffian army entered Poland; 
and on the third of July the protefters were defeated; 
and obliged to take refuge in Turky. At the fame 
time the king, who, in confequence of a cuftom® lof 
the country,. had, changed his name.to that: of’ Sta. 
niflaus, fet himfelf about correcting fuch abufes as 


had crept into the.goyernment during: the preceding 


reign ; for fo juft were his notions of natural rights; 
and fo enlarged was)his: mind by: reading, {tudy, : and 
converfation,. that -like  Agis, ‘king: of Sparta, “he 
fought to leffenjrather.than enlarge the regal:power, 
In the Eaft-Indies; things began itoo havevatrvery 
{erious appearance, ;particularly, withirefjsed: to the 
fettlements of the Englifh company: Mir Jafier Aly 
Cawn, who-had murdered his maftery and ‘had! been 
made nabob.in his room, began his reign in the. mot 
cruel manner, by,.ordering all thole who were telated 
to the late prince to be murdered , and, at the fame 
time,-becaufe he was threatened: tobe chaftized by the 


Englifh, entered \into)a league with feveral princes, 


| who.promifed him their afliftance: 


This, extrayagance; had: reduced “hirt to fuch sa 


| wretched..ftate .of poverty, that regardlets of the 


obligations. he wds-undef to. the Englith, he robbed 


feveral of their, fettlements ; upon which the councih 


at Calcutta, formed a: defign no dethrone hiai.°' Ie 


is evidenty, howeyer,) that thé crimes with which they 


charged him, were, fuchas did noticome under their 
cognizance, for, whatever injury: he! had: done tothis 


own fubjeéts,) yet! it should be remembered; thato ‘he 


iu iwas! 


" 
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was a prince who had no right to give an account of 
his conduct to any bur the Great Mogul, who was 
his abfolute fovereign. 
The company; however;' proceeded in the éxecu- 
tion of their {cheme ; and the nabob trufting to their 
humanity, refigned the government, and went to 
refide at Calcutta, while Meer Coffim was placed on 
the throne in his room. This young prince, who was 
fon-in-law to the former, was of a bold, enterprifing 
difpofition ; and being impatient of reftraint, re- 
folved to throw off all dependence on the Englifh. 
Accordingly he ftrengthened himfelf by every mea- 
fure he could think of, and began to exert that autho- 
rity of which he confidered himfelf legally poffefféd. 
He knew that the Englifh Eaft-India Company acted 
from motives ofiavarice; and ‘as théy' had been in- 
dulged with many‘ privileges by his predeceffor, ‘he 
refolved to ftrip them of them, and circumfcribe 
their power within narrower bounds. This alarmed 
the company; and. Mr. Vanfittart, ‘the governor, 
having concluded a treaty with him on difadvan- 
tagecus terms, the council at Calcutta were fo much 
offended, that they entered a proteft againft it. ‘They 
affirmed, that he had gone beyond the bounds of: his 
commiffion, and had affumed' to himfelf a power 
with which the company had never invefted him; 
and therefore they refuled to abide by the treaty. 


The event of thefe things was, ‘that war was de: | 


clared by the nabob again{t the Eaft-India ‘company ; 
and fome of his forces furprized, and cruelly mur- 
dered a party of the Englifh troops. Stich as were 
taken prifoners they immediately put to death. But 
this barbarity did not long remain unpunifhed ; for 
major-zidams having marched againft them, took 
Patna, a {trong city ; while the nabob, who found 
it impracticable to carry on the war, fled to the do- 
minions of Sujah Dowla, a neighbouring nabob, who 
acted as grand vizier to the Great Mogul. But 
although that’prince granted him an afylum in his 
territories, yet he refufed to give him any farther 
affiftance, left he-thould have brought upon himfelf 
the refentment of the Englith. 

Such was the general ftate of public affairs at the 
end of this year: and although the flames of civil 
war had been lighted up in Poland, yet there was 
little reafon to imagine ‘that Great-Britain would be 
concerned in it. ag 

‘A.D. 1765. On the tenth of January, the par- 
liament of Great-Britain was opened at’ Weftminfter 
by: his’ majefty, who, in his {peech, informed the 
members, that there was not the leaft reafon to fufpect 
that\ the peace of Europe would; in ‘the leaft, be 
difturbed ; for all the powers on the continent feemed 
latent on cultivating the friendfhip of Great-Britain, 
and adhering tothe articles of the peace. To the 
commons his majefty recommended the cultivation 
of thofe provinces which had been taken during the 
war; and, above all things, to preferve among them- 
felves harmony and unanimity, as the’ only means of 
promoting the public good, He concluded by telling 
the members of both, houtes, -that every fcheme pro- 
pofed or undertaken by them for'the happinefs of his 
fubjects, fhould receiverhis hearty concurrence; and 
that inall things where it’ was neceffary to impofe 
taxes, he defired them:to make them as eafy as pof- 
fible, that the people might not be too much bur- 
thened, aoe 

Both houtes: prefented loyal addreffes : and’ the 
houte of commons, in order ‘to raife the fupplies for 
the current year, refolved to ~put the Americans on 
the fame footing as the inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
by obliging them:to-pay ftamp-duties. Great Oppo- 
fition was made, to this bill, but at‘laft it paffed, and 
teceived the royal affent. At the fame time, furveyors 
were fent over to the new ceded iflands in the Weft- 
indies, to divide them into parifhes, and make fuch 
other regulations.as were neceffary, 

Lhe only bufinefs: of any importance that came 
before the parliament this feffion; befides the raifing 


the fupplies, was the confideration of a propofal made 
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| by his majefty ‘for eftablifhing ‘4 régency, ‘in cafe of 
| his being taken'off by death.” The members of both 


houtes were fo fenfible of the neceffity of fuch a mea- 
fure, that they prefented addreflés to his majefty ; 
and an act pated, by which his majefty ‘was enabled 
to appoint the-queen, with the princes of the blood, 
and’ all the “great ‘officers of ftate jointly, regents 


during the mmority of the prince ; and that his ma- * 


jefty fhould further be allowed to add’to the nimbet 
of regents fuch perfons as he thought proper, whofe 
names fhould be left, in cafe of his death, fealéd up 
in a deed, to be opened by the privy-council. This 
affair being fettled, his majefty, being indifpofed, on 
the eleventh of May prorogued the parliament, by 
commiffion, after fuch bills as had paffed both houfes 
received the royal affent. ‘i (OY bark. Sie 
“On the' fifteenth of Auguft this year, Francis, 
emperor of ‘Germany, died fuddenly at Tnfpruck, 
whither he had gone to take leave of his fecond fon, 
to whom he’ had given the dutchy of ‘Tufcany. 
Much ‘blood: and treafure had been expended by 
Great-Britain in raifing this prince to: the Imperia 
throne , and, iin juftice to him,’ it muft be.acknow- 
ledged, that although his confort took part with the 
French during the late war, and involved her hufband 
in the quarrel, yet he was, in fentiments, to the laft, 
a friend to England, and grateful for the kindnefs 
they had: fhewn him. Francis was fucceéded by his 
fon Jofeph, who had been previoufly elected king of 
the Romans’; a prince of great abilities, inflexible 
virtue, ftrict integrity, and “honoured and beloved 
by his fubjects. aie a ee rb 
While the French continued to fupport the Gerioefe 
againft the oppreffed Corficans, other ‘nations were 
employed in‘promoting agriculture and commerce; 
particularly Denmark, where great ‘encouragement 
was given to all fuch as invented any .new machine 
that could be of fervice'to the public. ~ 4, 
In the Eaft-Indies, all the petty princes look.upon 
the Europeans as invaders ; and, perhaps, the conduc 
of fome of them has given too much reafon for the 
ufe of fuch an appellation. Whatever difputes thefe 
eaftern princes have among themfelves, yet no fooner 
is one of them oppreffed by any of the Europeans, 
than his caufe becomes that of the whole, and they 
are ready to join in fupport of their neighbour. 
We have already feen how defperate the affairs of 
the nabob, Meer Coffim, were at the conclufion of 
the laft year: and, much about the fame time, died 


the brave major Adams, whofe courage and conduct ° 


had long fupported the affairs of ‘the company. 
This event gave life to Meer Coffim, who having 
received a powerful reinforcement, took, the field: 
but major Monro, who fucceeded to the command in 
chief of the company’s forces, a brave officer, who, 
from ‘his youth, had been brought up to. arms, 
marched out.to. attack him.go 9 be es . 
The Indian troops, ‘as is ufual on fuch occafions, 
were extremely numerous; but then they were but 
little acquainted with military difcipline, and only 
fit to fight in detached’ parties, where they could 
have an Opportunity of attacking the Englifh by 
furprize. They were, however, ftrongly encamped, 
when major Monro came up with them on the twenty- 
fecond of Oétober; fo that not thinking it prudent 
to engage’ for the prefent, he halted within fight of 
them, but ftill’ out of thé ‘reach of their cannon. 
Next day,‘about nine in the morning, the major 
finding, that if he remained any longer inaétive, the 
troops would be difpirited, refolved to form the line 
of battle, and attack the enemy in flank, for he could 
not do it in front, theré being a deep morafs before 
them. This movement had the defired effet; for, 
in about three hours, the enemy began to give way, 
and left on the field of battle fix thoufand killed, 
befides one ‘hundred and thirty pieces of cannon, 
with their military cheft, arms and ammunition. 
Such was the fituation of affairs in the Eaft-Indies, 
when major Monro was recalled; and Sir Robert 
Fletcher, an officer brought up in the company’s 
feryice, 
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fervice, was appointed to command in his room. 
He took the field as foon as he arrived; and marched 
about one hundred and fifty fhiles up the river Ganges, 


where he attacked feveral of the énemy’s forts, and: 


made the garrifons prifoners of war. 

In America, great difturbances happened on ae- 
count of the ftamp-aét: for although the mother- 
country had expended great fums of money in fup: 
porting the colonies, yet the inhabitants refufed to 
be taxed: by any befides their own reprefentatives in 
their provincial affemblies.’ -Scurrilous’ papers were 
publifhed in moft of thé capital towns,” reflecting 
on the adminiftration ; and, in general, mobs and tu- 
mults'took place every where. The gentlémen who 
had-been fent over‘from England to act as officers of 
the ttamp-duties, were feized by the populace, and 
obliged=to fwear that they would for ever renounce 


all connection with thofe employments to which they: 


had been appointed. ’Such of the natives in Bofton 
as were fufpected to'have countenanced the aét, had 
their houfes burnt down. The magiftrates were treated 
in the moft ignominious manner , and one gentleman, 
more obnoxious to them than the reft, was forced to 
deliver up-all his papers, fo as to give evidence againft 
himfelf; a circumftance the more cruel, becaufe he 
only acted in a public character. 1 

It is not to be fuppofed that thefe riots were carried 
‘on altogether by the populace, for undoubtedly many 
perfons of the higheft rank in thofe parts fecretly 
fomented the difturbances. This appeared evident 
foon after ; for no fooner had thefe difaffected perfons 
feen the fuccefs of the rioters, than they pulled off 
the mafk, and joined with them. , 

In the mean time, the governors of the provinces 


convened the affemblies, and propofed that they : 


fhould, by fome public aét, make good the lofs of 
the fufferers ; but this they refufed to do, although 


they condemned the: conduct of the ‘rioters, and’ 


offered rewards for apprehending them. . This be- 


haviour -of the affemblies was .approved of by their’ 


conftituents, the freeholders, who gave them diréc- 


tions’ to oppole..every meafure that fhould tend to- 


wards: promoting ‘the: execution of the ftamp-act, 
and. to. leave nothing undone in order to get it. re- 
pealed ;\ all which they promifed.to comply with, 
fo that the governors knew not in what manner to act. 


At laft the affemblies went fo far as! to avow and’ 


acknowledge, that every thing done by the populace 
was. confiftent with that duty they owed to their 
country. That a general union might be formed 
- between the colonies, committees were eftablifhed to 
carry on a correfpondence with the leading members, 
and fupport the common caufe. Indeed, there was 
fuch harmony among all the members of the different 
affemblies, that their eftablifhing committees was 
only a matter of form. The magiftrates refufed to 
aét under a ftatute that feemed injurious to their 
country, and the gentlemen of the law refufed to 
plead unlefs the act was repealed. All public bufinefs 
was now at a ftand; the courts of law were fhut; 


and the merchants were afraid to fend their goods to_ 


America, left they fhould be deftroyed : fo that trade 
feemed at an end; and the total extinétion of com- 
merce, the only fupport of the colonies, was on the 
point of being totally extinguifhed. 

Such was the diftraéted ftate of our colonies in 
North-America, when, to the inexpreffible regret of 
all thofe who wifhed well to their country, his royal 
highnefs William, duke of Cumberland, departed 
this life, at his houfe in Upper Grofvenor-ftreet, on 
the laft day of O€tober, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age. This prince had been, from his moft early 


youth, defigned for the command of the army ; and,’ 


while only a boy, he formed a company of noblemen 
and gentlemen’s fons, o1 
trained up in military exerciles. 
qualified, he accepted of an enfign’s commiffion in 


the guards, and rofe from one itation to another,’ 


till at laft he became the commander in chief. Ever 
attentive to the interefts of his royal father’s fubjects, 


who, along with himfelf, were: 


Being properly 
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he freely expofed his perfon in the moft hazardous 
enterprizes during the war in Germany and Flanders; 
and; at the battle of Dettingen, when only arrived 
to the rank of a eolonel, he commanded his own 
regiment, and received a wound on the thigh while 
advancing upon'the enemy. His prudence and vas - 
Jour in fuppreffing an unnatural rebellion, are well 
known to the nation in general, fo that nothing need 
be faid of it'in'this’place. As a fried to merit in. 
diftrefs, he never neglected any opportunity of re= 
warding either officers or foldiers who had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in the fervice of their country.. 
During the interval: that took place’ between the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle and the breaking out of 
the war 1756, he confantly affifted in the privy- 
council; and when ordered to take upon him the 
command of the allied army in Hanover, he chear-” 
fully obeyed, althouch he knew that the French | 
forces were double his number. If his fuccefs was 
not equal to his wifhes, it was owing to the inferiority 
of his atmy ; and ‘when he thought proper to refign ’ 
all his public employments, he retired to a private 
ftation, and {pent the remainder of his life in giving 
proper encouragement to induftry, Upon the whole, 
his highnefs was'‘a wife counfellor, an able general, 
and indulgent mafter ; and, what is ftill more than 
any of thele, he was'a good man. ) 
On the feventeenth of December, the parliament 
affembled ; when his majefty informed them of the 
difturbances which had arifen in America; and re- 
commended to them to take it into their ferious con- 
fideration, by laying down fome plan for fupporting 
the dignity of ‘government, without injuring the 
rights of the ‘people. Addreffes: were prefented by 
both houfes ; and the year clofed with the death of 
prince Frederick’ William, his majefty’s youngeft 
brother, who had ‘been long’ in a declining way, and 


at laft departed this life at Carleton-houfe on the 


twenty-ninth of December, in the fixteenth year of 
his age. LENE 

A. D. 1766.’ This’ year opened with accounts from 
many parts of the world of people who had been long 
confined 1m ‘chains of flavery, beginning to affert 
thofe rights which belonged to them as men. The 
Georgians, a body of people who inhabit a vai tract 
of land near the’ Cafpian fea, and are members of 


the’ Greek church, had been long oppreffed by the 


Turks ; and as their women are extremely handiome, 


‘they were obliged to fend fome of the moft beautiful 


to Conitantinople every year, to replenifh the feraglio 
of the-Grand Signior, as weil as thofe of the great 
officers of ftate: : 

This was certainly a moft fhameful and unnatural 
tax, and therefore thefe people refolved to fhake it 
off. .They’ were conduéted in this undertaking by 
prince Heraclius, the defcendant of one of their 
fovereigns, a brave commander, and he defeated the 
Turks in feveral engagements ; but not being pro- 
perly fupported by the Ruffians, who were jealous of 
his power, he was obliged to drop the whole, and 
take fhelter in the northern parts of Perfia. 

In Egypt, and in the ifland of Cyprus, feveral 
infurrections happened, in confequence of the cruel- 
ties exercifed on the inhabitants by the Turkifh ba- 
fhaws, who feemed as if they had ceen fent to thofe 
countries, not to govern, but to deftroy the people, 
by depriving them of the few privileges they had left. 
But an army of janifaries being fent againft them, 
they were lubdued, and once more obliged to fubmit 
to the yoke of flavery. 

In Poland, where the proteftants, and thofe of 
the Greek church, are called Diffidents, a fcheme 
was gradually opening to deluge that fertile country 
in blood. The pope had fent a bull or order to the 
clergy, commanding them to procure an act, that no 
perfon fhould be fuffered to live in Poland who did 


‘not believe and profefs the Roman Catholic religion, © 
although both Greeks and proteftants had been, by | 
the moft folemn: treaties, endowed: with thofe pri- 
vileges. 
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Remonttrances in favour of thofe diffidents-had 
been prefented by feveral courts, particularly that of 


Peteriburgh ; but no regard having been paid to them , 


by the diet or fenate of Poland,.an army, of Ruffians 


approached within a few miles of Warfaws .The | 


Ruffian, general publifhed a declaration, which was 
fupported by another, from Mr. Wroughton, the 
Englifh ambaflador; but the diet, inftead of com: 
plying, declared, that they would adhere to the pope’s, 
bull, which had been publithed in all the churches, by 
order -gf the prince primate, 


The king faid all he could in favour of the ditt. 
dents ; and when he found that he could not preyail, 


he left the diet, thinking thereby to diffolve it; .but 
the prince primate, in virtue of his office as fecond 
prefident, continued fitting feveral days, till the de- 
bates ran fo high, that all the members retired, In 
the mean time, the king, bleffed with an open, en- 
larged mind, looked with abhorrence on all manner 
of perfecution: and-although he made no attempt 
to change the eftablithed religion of his country, yet 
he hated every thing that tended towards preventing 
afree inquiry into difputed points, f 
During the month<.f March this year, great diftur- 
bances happened in Spain, particularly..in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and fome other cities... The-king of Spain 
had, from his early youth, been much addiéed to 
French cuftoms; and haying introduced their drefs 
into his court, he publifhed an edié, commanding, 
all his fubjeéts to haye their cloaths made in the fame 
manner. Nothing is more inveterate than prejudice, 
or the long ufe of one fafhion in drefs; and as the 


Spaniards had been, time immemorial,. accuftomed: 
to their long cloaks, they looked upon the order as. 
an infringement of their liberty, A. fignal having’ 


been given, fome thoufands of men, all citizens, 


furrounded the palace, and were fired upon by the: 


guards, who killed feveral of them, Their numbers, 


however, continued to increafe, till towards evening, 
when a meflenger was fent to demand their reafons for, 


afting in fuch a manner; upon which they-cried out, 
that they meant no harm to the king, but that they 
would have the blood of the marquis of Squillacci. 
That -nobleman, by birth an Italian, had been long 
prime minifter to the king, and to him. the people 
afcribed all the innovations which had, been made in 
their dréls, The marquis was too -fenfible of: his 


danger to remain any longer among a people who: 


fought his life, and therefore, having obtained per: 


mifiion, he fet out, with his lady and. family, for: 
Italy. His departure quieted the populace, who. 
immediately dilperfed ; but the king was fo much, 


offended at the lols of his f.vourite, that he left 
Madrid, and refided, during the remainder of the 
year, in the Efcurial, about thirty miles diftant. 

_ The Englifh affairs in the Eaft-Indies were in a 


flourifhing ftate; for general Carnac, who com- | 


manded the company’s forces, obtained a compleat 
victory over the Murrattas, a fierce people, whom 
Sujah Dowla had brought into. the field, Sujah 
Dowla, with a {pirit which would have done honour 
to an ancient Roman, refolved to throw himfelf on 
the mercy of the conqueror; but firft affitted his 
friends in making their efcape, being regardlefs of 
himfelf, while they were fafe. Accordingly, he fur- 
rendered to. general Carnac, relying folely on. his 
generofity, 

During thefe tranfa@tions, lord. Clive arrived at 
Bengal, in the quality of governor of all the com- 
pany’s forts and fettlements, with an unlimited power 
to act in what manner he pleafed. This was, per- 
haps, the moft flourifhing year for the Eaft-India 
company, for they acquired an immenfe treafure ; 
but that has proved fatal to this nation; for the riches 
in the Faft being brought into England, has extended 
luxury throughout every part of the nation, The 
rents of landed eftates. have been raifed to fupport it, 
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taken place, yet.many of our induftrious poor are 
reduced to the greateft hardthipy, jy 

In, England, the great object of national eoncers 
was the. conduct..of. the Americans. On the! four. 
teenth of January, his: majefty went to the houfe of 
peers, where, in a long {peech, he advifed the mem- 


bers ¢o. haften. their proceedings, left commerce: 
‘fhould fuffer, andthe public.credit fhould belinjured. 


Petitions were, at the dame time, prefented to parlia. 
ment by the merchants of London, and almoft alk 
the trading. towns in the nation, fetting forth, that 
the ftamp-ac&t had done great injury to the Britit 
manufactures, and humbly praying, that they would 
take the whole into their confideration, and grant 
fuch relief as, in their wifdom, fhould appear rea- 
fonable. . Is ‘sa: 
Great debates arofe concerning the matter con- 
tained in thefe petitions, and two parties in the houfe 
of commons were extremely violent again each 
other. It is neceffary to take notice, that this famous 
ftamp-act had been ftrongly fupported by: Mr. Gren-- 
ville, firft. lord of the treafury.; but that gentleman: 
having refigned all his employments the preceding 
year, the marquis of Rockingham, was appointed 
in his room, id? i. :Ustonid 
Mr. Grenville, with all :his friends, ftood up. in 
defence of the aét: they urged, .that nothing. could 
be more reafonable, than that thofe who’ were the 
natural fubjeéts of Great-Britain, nourifhed by: itts: 
manufactures, and protected by. its armies and navies, 


‘fhould, contribute towards. the {upport of govern=. 
ment, as well as thefe who live in the mother-countey. 


They added, that it was beneath the dignity of ZO= | 
vernment to repeal laws, in.order to pleafe a fatious 


(people: and) concluded by remarking, that if once 


fuch an indulgence was granted, nalaws would ever, 
for the future, become binding upon them; fo that 
aftep of fuch a nature would be’an introdugtion to: 


many evils, and, in the end,-encourage the Americans 
‘(to attempt to throw off all fubjeétion to: the Britifla 


empire. 
The {ame party dwelt long on the concefiions which 
had been made by. fome of our princes to their fub- 


jects, and the: fatal confequences which flowed from 
them, 


They faid, that. it had been acknowledged by 
the oppofite party, that Britain: had.a legiflative au-. 


thority over the American.colonies, ‘and therefore, 
| taxation being only a part of legiflation, no man of 
common fenfe, acquainted with the firft principles of. 
| logic, could ftand up. in defence of the condué of 


thofe who had, oppofed the ag. _ 
On the other hand, the great..principle contended 


| for was, that all bodies corporate, eftablithed by. 
| charters, writs, or patents from the crown, were never’ 
| taxed but in their own affemblies : that the .counries-: 
| palatine of Durham.and Chefter, which are held. by» 


prefcription, had never been taxed but in their own 
affemblies, till they were, by. ftatute, incorporated» 
with the Englith parliament, , Nay, they went farther, 


and infifted, that Wales, long after the reign of Ed. 


ward I,. was net taxed, nor did thar practice com- 
mence till they were reprefented in parliament: :that 
the dutchy of Lancatter, although eftablithed by:a@t 
of parliament, had never been, taxeditillis fent mems 
bers; and the clergy, asa collective bedy, had cons 
tinued to. tax themfelves in’ their own convocaticns 
till the reign of. Charles II, when they: voluntarily’ 
gave up that privilege, and) fubinitted to. be:taxed: 
with the, other. freeholders ::\that.all the charters 
granted. to the colonies are fo many grants from the 
crown ; and, eonfidered in that light) all the rights. 
and privileges. of free-born fubjects flowed down to 
them :. that, in the interpretation of any. difpute con: 
cerning right, is.was an invariable maxim in law to 


keep,to that fide where. there were fewett doubts) re-: 


maining. Thus it was evident: that, che counties pas’ 


[ilatine, &c. had never been taxed. till they. were firft 
‘reprefented:; and as they. held theig privileges’ by 
grants from the crown, fo the Americans were.on-the: 


by which the prices of all the neceflaries of life have, 
increafed. fo faft, that although; no. Scarcity, has. 


fame footing, 
light. ~ 
Precedents were quoted from many paflageés in hift 
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flavery, even in thé unhofpitable deferts of Amieriva, 


had gore into thofe parts to enjoy liberty, fo nothing 
could be more unreafonable than to: attempt to’ de- 
prive them of it. Many afeuments ‘were made uf 


quitu, and feveral other writers on natufal law, 
To all this it was replied by thofe whe oppofed the 


That the precedents brought from’ hiftoty ‘a€tually 
defeated their own intention; for as to ‘Wales, a 
conquered province, it was confidered a great and 


valuable privilegé, to fuffer them‘to fend | reprefenta- | 


tives to parliament, nor had they ‘obtained ‘till’ they: 
firft follicited for it, in the moft\earneft manner. 
That they had been long eruelly oppreffed by the, 
lords of the marches, who ‘under’ pretence of de= 
manding fubfidies for the crown, enriched themfelves 
while the poor inhabitants were ftarving. That the 
“counties palatine of Chefter and Durhain, ought fiot 
to be brought in as precedents ; for inftead of being 


held by charters, they were fo by ‘prefcription; and | 


the earl of the one, with the bifhop ‘of the other, 
although exempted from being taxed, either in’ the 
Wittenagemote, ‘before the conqueft, or the parlia- 
ment after it, always contributed their quota towards: 
fupporting the government. ‘That the dutchy of 
Lancafter was entirely out of the queftion ; for it’ 
was a regality conftituted in favour of John of Gaunt, 
fourth fon of Edward III. according to’ the principles 
of the feudal law.’ That it was extremely diverting 
to hear men of learning, produce the account of 
Carthage, and mention‘a charter, while it remains a 
doubt whether letters were fo much as known in the 
age that thofe emigrants left Tyre, and ‘as ‘to the 
Americans being poor, it was confuted by daily ex-. 
perience. 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by both par- 
ties, and the reader is left tojudge for himfelf'; for as 
long as there are prejudices remaining in the minds of 
men, the’ impartial hiftorian will only relate facts 
without drawing inferences from them. ‘The debates 
being finifhed, a bill was brought in, which paffed’ 
without the leaft oppofition, to fecure the fole depen- 


dence of the colonies on Great Britain, and then | 


another bill was brought in for the repeal of the 
ftamp-act, which allo paffed into a law. 

On the fixth of June his majefty went to the houfe 
of peers and putan end to the feffions of parliament 
in a fpeech, wherein he informed them, that with 
refpect to his connection with foreign powers, every 
thing wore a peaceable afpect ; for as to the diftrac- 
tions in Poland, we were but very remotely concern- 


ed with, though he had done all in his power to bring | 


about a reconciliation between the contending par- 
ties. 

“He toldthem, that the public bufinefs fettled by 
them, had been of a very intricate, as wellas an ac- 
cumulated nature, and applauded their conduét in 
Being fo affiduous in the difcharge of it. He added, 
that nothing could give him greater pleafure than to 
hear that all his fubyeéts, whether at home or abroad, 
were united in principles of harmony, fo.as to promote 
the good of each other, and concluded by telling 
them, that notwithftanding the encreafe of his family, 
he would attend to the ftricteft ceconomy, ‘in order to 

~ make the public expences as little as poffible. . 
The miniftry, at the head of whom was the mar 
quis ‘of Rockingham, were now inthe height of 


and ought to be confideréd in the ‘fanie | 

i a elie “a execution 5 and ‘(what perhaps“ wilt 
. 3 were : : | furprize all futuré ages) they’ were béloved “by the 
- tory, “both ancient and modern ; fuch as the conduc |} people: ‘Neuron were ‘fuppofed to take place, 
_ @f the Tyriahs to'thé Carthaginians, who emigrated |) and none were wifhed for; but’thé minds of fove- 
from them, and from a {mall colony with a charter, |} : 
| they became a moft flourifhing commohwealth, That || 
the colonies in America had been peopled by thefe | 
opprefied Britifh fubjeéts, who preferred liberty ‘to’ || fible reader, the king, on the'thittieth of July, made 
| the following changes in the miniftry ; changes that 


That'as’ they were {till extremely poor; and as they |} not only furprifed the fubjects of Britain, but likewife 
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| glory 3 every fcheme propdled By them had’ Been 


reigns; ‘as.well'as private perfons, aré equally fubject 
to changes, and even for the fame trifling reafons. 
. Vor reafons, that may be difcovéred by every fen- 


all the coutts in Europe. The duke of Grafton was 
conftitured firft lord of the treafury, ih the room’ of 


: ‘the marquis of Rockingham; lord Cambden was 
of out of Lock, Puffendorf, Harrington, Monet. | cs ‘ aug 


fent for from, Northampcon, where he~'was “on the 


| Circuit, and credted lord hioh-chatttellor, inthe room 
| of the -eqrl of Northington, made prefidént of the 
repeal of the act, that the arguments brought ‘in de- | 
fence of the Americans, did not apply 'té ‘any given | 
propofition that had been advanced itt the debate. } 


council; the earl'of Shelburne! was’ made feerétary 
of flate in the room of the duke of Richmond} Mr. 
Pitt was eréated’ earl of Chatham)’ dnd made lord 


| privy-feal, and Mi) Townthend Was ‘appointed chané 


chancellor of the exchequer; in’ the room of’ Mri 
Dowdefwell. With tefpeét to thefe changes it muft 
be remembered,” that for fome yeats the miniftty had 
been fo often'changed, that fome fuppoled. thé’ ‘peo- 
ple were not to be acquainted with any thing tranf- 


| acted at the helin of affairs ;' but the’politi¢al writers 


brought evety thing to light; ‘for the difcontented 


| parties vented theit fpleen on each orher, 9! 


_ Such was the {tate of political affairs in England, 


|, when, on the firft of Ogtober, the princefs ‘Caroline 


Matilda, oungeft daughter of the “late prince of 

Wales, and fitter to his majefty, was married’ by 
| proxy at St. James's, to the kino’ of’ Denmark; and 
‘next day fer out for Harwich:! She was’ accompa 
nied by her royal brother the duke of Gloucefter, 
and on'the eighteenth of the fanse’Month the arrived 
in fafety at Alteria, where fhe was met by‘ the’ king, 
and the nuptials‘ weré folemnizéd according ‘to the 
form of the Lutheran church, 901°" 

“The parliament met on the eleventh of November, 
and there having been great complaints concerning 
the high price of provifions and infurreétions in dif? 
ferent parts of the country, his majefty recommend: 
ed the ftate of the nations to both houfes, and defired 
that they would, in their deliberations, fx on fome 
, plan for the relief of his diftreféd fubje&ts. 

‘He told them; that the difcontents among the peo- 
ple had led them to commit many acts of violence on 
the reft of ‘thert fellow fubjeéts, from miftaken no- 
tions that they ‘had been the voluntary caufe of all 
their fufferings. That contrary to his own inclina- 


j tions, but confiftent with the neceflity he was under 


to fupport the dignity of government, he had iffued 
{pecial commiffions for the trials of the rioters, that 
a public peace might be preferved, and the minds 
of the lower claffes of people fo' much intimidated, 
that they would be afraid to offend. ‘He added, that 
he had concluded a commercial treaty’ with the em- 
prefs of Ruffia, which he hoped would be of ‘great 
benefit to his fubjects; and took noticé of the mar- 
riage of his fifter to the king of Denmark, a cifcum- 
ftance that would ftrengthen the’ proteftant iitereft, 
He concluded, by telling the commons that he con- 
fided. in their wifdom and fidelity for railing the fup- 
plies, and recommended unanimity to all the mem- 
bers. 

As the miniftry had been recently changed creat 
oppofition was made in the houfe to every thing‘pro- 
-pofed by adminiftration.' Nay fome of the difcarded 
adherents went fo far as to attempt.to paliate, and 
even excufe the rioters, who had rifen ‘in different 
‘parts of the country. However, it was agreed upon 
by the greateft niajority in both houles, that addreffes 
of thanks fhould te prefented to his mayefty, and then 
they adjourned till after the holidays. 

“A.D. 1767. The firft object that attracted the 
‘Notice of parlrarnente this-feffions, was the fiate of the 
Faft-India company, which was how become ex- 
tremely ‘rich, and ‘actually exercifed a fovereign au- 

thority 


~ 
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thority over their fettlements, To all wife minifters 
fuch a circumftance muft have been very alarming 5, 
and therefore a committee was appointed to examine 
into the affair. The charter of the company was 
orderéd to be produced, and. that a perfect knowledge 
micht be obtained of every. thing relating. to their 
tranfaétions, they were obliged to deliver up. to the 


heufe the originals of fuch treaties as they had en- | 


tered into with the.princes in the Faft-Indies.; and 
alfo an account of all the expences incurred. by the 
government for the fupport of the company. 
This was a moftimortifying affair for the proprie~ 
torsof Eaft-India ftock ; and what was {till worfe, 
all thefe papers were printed and: publifhed. The 
gueftion ftared by adminiftration was, ‘¢ What right 


“had the Eaft-India company to, territorial jurif> | 


eo diction *? 


By their charter they were even excluded from | 


making any conquefts ; and yet it was certain that 


they had fubdued feveralof the princes in India, and | 


annexed their dominions to their own fertlements. Te 
was urged further, that fuch powers vefted:in,a_cor- 


porate body of merchants. was inconfiftent with the | 
nature of government, derogatory to the. dignity of | 
the crown, and injurious to the generality.of the fub- } 
jects... That if the government was to fupportthem, | 


then all thofe acquilfitions of territory became the 
property of the crown, otherwife a- principle would 
take place fimilar to that in the feudal law, where 


regalities: were eftablifhed, and. the -chief enjoyed a | 


commutative jurifdiction with the fovereign... That 
fuch practices would contribute towards the promot- 
ing confufion among all ranks of fubjects, and might 
in the end lead us back to a ftate of barbarity, equal. 
to that in which our predeceffors were: five hundred 


years ago. 


On the other hand, thofe who contended for the 


rights of the company,, argued in the following man- 
ner, They faid, that the words of the charter were 
general, and therefore the notion of acquifitions was 
implied by inferences drawn from confequences, with- 
outanaffigned fpecification. That by fuch a chain 
of reafoning, all the new fettlements made in Ame- 
rica, beyond thofe that were fpecified in the charters, 
might/be claimed bythe crown, although it was evi- 
dent, that they. were private property... That. people 
who went to fettle in foreign, parts, efpecially among 
uncultivated favages, were obliged, for. their own 
fafety, to extend the bounds of their territories ; and 
if the government is at fome trifling expence in fup- 
porting them, itis no more than what they owe. to 
the fubjects in general. It was further urged, that 
if the crown had-any claim on the cdmpany,, the 
courts of law were open, where there was not the 
leaft doubt but juftice would be done to all parties ; 
and asthe houfe of commons was not. a court of 
judicature, foit.had no right to meddle with points 
of law, nor-could it-decide.on any legal privileges. 
That if ever fuch an event fhould take place, as that 
of the commons afluming a power to judge in mat- 
ters of law, it would prove fatal. to the fubjeéts in 
general, who would chufe that their refpective pro- 
perties fhould be intrufted in other hands, 


The difputes were carried on with great warmth by 


both parties, and the refult was,.that the company 
fhould, during the fpace of two years enfuing, pay 
a certain fum to the government ; and that no divi- 
dend of their ftock fhould be-made without the con- 
fent of a general court of proprietors. sede 

On the twenty-fourth of June. his majefty put an 
end to thefeffions of parliament, andon the feventeenth 
of September following, his royal highnefs the duke 
of York, who had gone abroad in order to make the 
tour of Italy, died at Monaco, a fmall diftrié a little 
beyond Provence. 

With refpect to public affairs on the continent of 
Europe, an event took place littl expected, and 
which furprized moft people. It. is well known that 
Italy, once the feat of learning, has been for many 


ages the mother and nurfe of fuperftition ; and from 


OF, ENGLAND. 


thence originated all thofe ridiculous ceremonies “that 


debated the chriftian religion, and made it refemble _ 


the groffeft paganifm, for {uch isthe nominal worfhip- 


performed in popifh churches, ‘that a ftrangerwould . 
_confider it in much the famelight as the idolatry. ef 


the antient heathens. iF eit 


For fome time popery had been Jofing. ground in 
 thofe countries, where. it) is . by,-law,, eftablithed, and: _ 
‘encreafing where it, was, prohibitedj owing ‘to; the, . 


difgrace into which the jefuits. had ‘brought, thems 


felyes.. . That fociety had. been, eftablithed, above two’ - 


hundred years,.and in that time shad) rifen-to,fuchi 
fame,, that they, became objects of jealoufy,..and .even; 
refentment to. the other-orders.,,. Iris true, they; were 
become fo .affluent that. even) princes might. have 
looked upon, them as.dangerous rivals; but that,was, 
not the fole.caufe of. their ruin... Ithad beena con- 
ftant practice.with-princes, and other great men,. to, 
make them their confeffors; and it is well known, 
that he who acts the part.of .a confeffor to a -prince, 
may,, with propriety, be confidered as his prime, mi+ 
-nifter,. All fecrets had been trufted with them,.and, 
_as {ome of them were, at the fame. time, confeffors, 
to thofe in oppofite interefts, jealoufies took . place ; 
and the king of Portugal, having been attacked in his, 
carriage in confequence of a, plan laid by thefe fa=, 
thers, refolyed to banifh them out.of. his dominions, 


| Thishappened feveral years before the period we are} 


now treating off, and Spainfollowed the example. of. 
Portugal, by banifhing them out of all their domini-, 
ons, . whether in Europe or America. MOD 

One would have imagined that they would have, 
found an afylum in Italy, and itis true, they did; fo: 
for fome time; butduring the, former part of this. 


year, they were ,banifhed from Naples and ‘Parma, . 


and all their eftates confifcated., . Under various,cha- 
racters, fuch as thofe .of tutors, clerks, furgeons,. 
&c..many of them have fettled. in, proteftant coun-; 
tries ;. but itis to be hoped, that parents and: guar-: 
dians will take care to prevent,youth from being fe-, 
‘duced by them, 111 | 
In Ruffia, the emprefs.had fummoned all the learn-. 
ed men, in her empire to affemble at Mofcow, in. or- 
‘der to compile.a code of laws, which was the more, 
-neceflary, as many of the provinces. confifted of fub- 
jects governed by different laws, and thefe frequently 
clafhing with each other contributed towards. ine 
juring claimants to private property, and retarded. 
the regular courfe of diftributive juftice. am 
In Poland, the diet once more affembled, but. as 
it was impoffible to bring the contending parties to an 
agreement, the nobles, who were at the head of the, 
diffidents, formed themfelves into a feparate body for 
their own prefervation. ania 
_ The attention of all the people in Europe was, this 
year, directed to Corfica, an ifland in the Mediterra-, 
nean, almoft adjoining to the ifland of Sardinia... It 
is extremely fertile and populous, and fome centuries. 
ago, had been given by the pope 'to the republic \of 
Pifa; but the Genoefe took it, and for many.years. 
treated the inhabitants in the moft arbitrary and cruel 
manner. . The fpirit of liberty, however, was not 
. extinct, it wanted only the breath of a hero to kindle. 
it; and fuch a one was found in the perfon of the 
famous Paoli, a native of the ifland, but had tra- 
velled into other countries, where he had learned the 
cart of war. The prudence and valour of that hero, 
will be tranfmitted to the Jateft ages, but we fhall fee 


in the fubfequent part of this work, that overpowered, 


by numbers, he was obliged to abandon the ifland. _, 

On the twenty-fourth of November the parliament, 
met, and was opened by his majefty, who told the 
members that he had affembled them at fo early a. 
period, that they might have time to deliberate with 
fteadinefs and judgment ; and, in particular, he re- 
commended to them. the ftate of the nation with 
refpect, to the price of provifions, RENTS op ant 

The firft, and. indeed the principal fubje& engaged. 
the attention of both houfes was ‘of fuch a. nature, 


that nothing equal ta it happened fince the revolu-_ _ 


tion, 
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tion. , The:dreadful hardfhips to which’the poor had 


been reduced by the exorbitant price: of ‘provifions, |) 


became matter of ferious confideration ; | and petitions 
having» been prefented tovhis:majefty during the recefs 


of parliament, a proclamation was iffued, prohibit- | 
ing the exportation of corn fora limited time, It’ 


js certain, that as there was’an act of parliament, al- 
Jowing the free exportation of corn, while at or under 
acertain price, the difpenfing with it by proclama- 
tion, was unconftitutional, efpecially as ‘the: parlia- 
liament might have been affembled, and a billbrought 
in to, fet aide the former act. But if the difpenfing 
power was this once exercifed, certainly it was to pro 
mote the moft benevolent of all purpofes; namely; 
that of alleviating the diftreffes of the poor.- How- 
ever, as fuch a practice had been folemnly condemn- 
ed at the revolution, and left it fhou'd fet a moft 
dangerous precedent for fucceeding princes to copy 
after, a billwas broughtin and paffed into a law, 
declaring the meafure illegal ; but at the fame time 
to indemnify all thofe who had aéted either in making 
or obeying the proclamation. The debates on this 
bill ran very high, and happy was it for the miniftry 
that their intention in iffuing the proclamation was 
good ; for it was infifted'on by the adverfe party, 
that no excufe, not even abfolute neceffity ‘could’ be 
pleaded in favour of thofe who promoted the dilpen- 
fing with an act of parliament. 

_ Thofe who fpoke in defence of the minifry, urged 
the opinion of Mr. Locke, who fays, itis ridiculous 
to fuppofe that there fhould be a fingle ftate in the 
‘world, where the prince had not, on extraordinary 


occafions; aright to provide for.hisdiftrefled fub-’ 


jects: nay that it was his duty to do fo, for otherwife 
he could not, with any degree of propriety, be called 
the father of his people. They maintained, that this 
doétrine was not contrary to the fecurity of the civil 
conttitution, or tothe {pirit of liberty, fince they ad- 
mitted that it could be legally exerted only in cafes of 
the greateft neceflity during the recefs of parliament, 
and when parliament cannot conveniently be aflem- 
bled. 

To this it was anfwered, that the doctrine of ne= 
ceflity was the foundation of all the troubles in the 
reisn of Charles I. efpecially in the affair of fhip- 
money, when it was pretended there was a ftate necef- 
fity for it. That no difcretionary power was left in 
the crown, but what was at the fame time limited by 
fome aét of parliament; fo that the crown could 
never difpenfe with pofitivelaws. They urged far- 
ther, that to fufpend an aét, was but another name 
for a temporary repeal, and if the king could repeal 
acts, then he could make them. But the parliament 
did not allow this difpenfing power to lodge any where 
but in the three branches; namely, king, lords and 
commons ; becaufe, though it might be once exer- 
cifed for the good of the fubjedts, 'yet fuch were the 
paffions of men, that it would more frequently be 
proftituted to the bafett purpofes, That if the exigen- 
ces of the cafe required it, let the parliament be im- 
mediately affembled, and the matter laid before them, 
for if the king can break through one law, he can 
break through all. Upon the whole, it was faid, 
that if the doétrine of fufpenfion, on the plea of 
{tate neceflity, was admitted as conftitutional, the re- 
yolution could be called nothing but a fuccefsful re- 
bellion, a lawlefs and wicked invafion of the rights 
of the crown, and James II. was actually robbed. 

~ Such were the arguments made ufe of by both 
parties, and certain it is, that the miniftry had no 
right to difpenfe with a ftatute, feeing they might 
have affembled the parliament for that purpofe. But 
candour will draw a veil where the action arofe from 
motives of benevolence, although the means made 
ufe of might not be altogether conftitutional. 

A.D. 1768. The public bufinefs having been 
difpatched in parliament, the king went to the houfe 
on the tenth of March, and having thanked the 
commons for their generoufly granting the fupplis 


for the year, defired them to prelerye peace among | 
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their neighbours in their counties and towns, ‘efpe-” 


cially during the next general election. He then pro=7 


rosued the parliament to the laft day ‘of’ March 


but’on the twelfth a proclamation was iffued, whereby. 
they! were diffolved: “At the fame time writs were 


ifftued for electing new members; ‘and in many parts 


_of the country the contefts between the different can-° 
-didates*ran fo ‘high, that many fcandalous actions 


were committed. 

The new parliament met on the eleventh of May, 
and thé commons having chofen Sir John Cuft for 
their fpeaker, the lord chancellor Cambden opened: 


| the feffion by virtue of a commiffion from his ma- 
 jefty. Both houfes prefented loyal addreffes to his 
majefty, beféeching him to put the laws in execution. 


againft all thofe concerned in riots or tumults. “The 
erowing price of provifions had driven many of the 
lower claffes of people to a ftate of diftraétion, and. 
feveral irregularities had been committed, efpecially 
in Spital-fields ; where many poor families did not 
only ftrugele under the dearth of provifions, but were 
alfo deftitute of work, Undoubiedly the keeping 
the price of provifidns as low as poffible, is the grand 
objeét thar all government ought to have in view ; for 
by attending to that, commerce is encouraged, and 
the people are kept in proper fubjection to the laws; 
buc when fuch things are neglected, all runs into the 
utmoft confufion, which forbodes| the ruin of a 
{tate. 

© Nothing further was done this feffion, befides chuf- 
ing the proper committees, and then the parliament 
was prorogued. The affairs in England being not 
very interefting, we muft now confider fuch tranfac- 
tions as happened on the continent of Europe, efpe- 
cially'the north and éaft, where war had broke out’ 
becween the great empires of Turky and Ruffia. 
The Ruffians, whoa century ayo, were no better. 
than barbarians, arenow become a moft powerful 


people ; andiin many parts of that vaft empire, learn- 


ing is cultivated, and commerce encouraged. So 
rapidly indeed have the people in Ruffia proceeded in 
the cultivation’ of their intelle¢tual faculties, that 
there are but two things wanting to make them the 
moft powerful people in the world, namely, a fettle- 
ment >on the Black Sea, and the refignation of all 
claims to thofe extenfive countries in Afia, which 
border on China, and over which they have no more 
than a nominal fovereignty. By the former, they 
would be able'to-extend their commerce with great 
facility along the fhores of the Mediterranean ; and 
by the latter, they would be relieved from the necefs 
fity of keeping up too great an army to govern bar- 
barous nations not'worthy of their notice, and unas. 
ble to repay the expence. Like the Roman eimpire 
at the death of Trojan, Ruffia is too large to be go- 
verned by one head ; and however willing fovereigns 
may be to give up their claims to nominal territories, 
yet we areaffured from hiftory, and convinced by 
daily experience, that an empire too large is never 
well governed. The emprets of Ruffia was fenfible 
of this, and as fhe had nothing more at heart than the 
civilizing of her people, by compleating the great 
plan laid down by the Czar Peter, fo fhe confidered 
the diftreffes in Poland, and the conduct of the 
French in ftirring up the Turks againft that unhappy 
country, as a favourable opportunity for her to ex- 
tend her conquefts to the Black Sea, and from thence 
to Conftantinople. 

What gave great countenance to this fcheme, was 
the religion of the Ruffianempire. From the times 
of the emperor Juftinian, who flourifhed about the 
middle of the fixth century, down to the middle of 
the fourteenth, the chriftians called Greeks, had 
fettled themfelves and propagated their religion from 
the eaftern extremity of Dalmatia to the Hellefpont, 
and in all the iflands of the Mediterranean that lay 
eaftward of Malta. They were likewife very numer- 
ous in the Leffler Afia, and from Armenia and 
Georgia, their fentiments had been inculcated among 
the Ruffians, fo that the inhabitants of that vait 
gE empire 
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empire were of the fame religion wich the greateft 


662, 


part. of the inhabitants of Turky in Europe, The 


Greeks, throughoutevery part of the Turkith empire, 
had been, long confidered in the fame’ light as if they. 
had been. flaves; and the oppreffions they groaned 
under, from the tyranny of their inhuman governors, 
the bafhaws of the provinces, made them with for 
any. change, efpecially fuch a one as. might be:.in' 
their favour. 13. 

AN thefe things being. duly, confidered by the étii- 


prefs of Ruffiaand her miniftry,,it was. agreed upon. 


that-her army fhould march into Poland, under pre- 
tence of affifting the diffidents. . The regular troops 


of Poland were then under the command of cqunt’: 


Branicki, matter. of the ordnance. but many Tegi- 
ments deferted, and. joined the diflidents, who were 
now become, fo {trong, that they took the: field. 


Scarce a day ‘pafftd without fkirmifhés bétween-the’ 


contending parties ;.and while the diet: of Poland was 
fitting, the Reffians. entered the! fenate-houfe, and 
earried off fuci: of the members! as were moft averfe 
to their meafures. . Confederaciés:were formed évery 


where, according to: the inclinations, of the parties $: 


but a body of them, wnder the marfhal Potochi, was 
defeated by, a party of the Ruffian’, and obliged to 
feek fhelter in; Furky, aed: 
fugitives into Moldavia; which fo exafperated the 
‘bathaw of that province, that’ he fent an exprefs to 


the Grand Signior, who returned for anfwer, that. 


the Ruffian general had infringedvthe faith of treaties, 
and infifted upon his making fatisfaction, 
however, he would by ‘no means comply with, and 
contented himfelf with pleading ignorance of the 
bounds of the Turkish empire ; after which he ree 
tired, while Potcchi harafied his rear, and cut’ off 
many of his men. Porochi foon after having gathered 
together the remains of his army, marched through 
Moldavia, and from,thence. into:Poland, where he 
was joyfully received. by his friends, and invited to 
join a: ftrong confederacy that had been formed at 
Bar. There they were attacked by the Ruffians, 
and a moft bloody battle enfued; in which the con- 
federates came aff conquerors, though not without 
confiderable lofs.. 1 sfeesa 

‘But this was a-vidtory from-which. the confederates 


reaped but few advantages; for the Ruffian army, 


under general Apraxin, having/attacked them, they 
were defeated, and above four thoufand killed on 
the: fpor;.. The towm and’ cattle of Bar were then 
given up to the RuMians, who feized all the arms 
and ammunition § and fo vaft werethe riches depofited 
in thefe-places, that: the prizes to the private foldiers 
were near a thoufand pounds fterling each. 

At Cracovia, an ancient city in Poland, the con- 
federates made!a moft vigorous defence, which was 
ewing to the king having fent a moft fupplicating 
letter to the Ruffian general, not to demolifh the 
houfes of the inhabitants, However, a train of heav 


artillery was fentfrom Warfaw, upon which the place ' 


was taken by ftorm, and many. of the inhabitants 
put te the fword. 

It might reafonably have been thought, that.thefe 
diftrefles in Poland would have brought their great 
nobles to hearken to the voice of reafon; but they 
were allto no purpofe, for they feldom met together 
to tranfact public affairs, without:coming to blows, 
and, on fuch occafiofis;) much blood was {pilt. The 
Greeks in the Morea having taken ‘Up arms, were 
defeated by a party of: the Turks; :and duch vas’ were 
taken prifoners fuffered the moft cruel tortures 3 all 
which turnifhed an excufe for the RufMians to a& with 
more vigour againttthe confederates: in-Poland, ‘wha 
had not only been inftigated to take up arms by the 
Durks, but were alfo fecretly fupported by them, 
otherways they could never have:been able to hold 
out fo long as they did. 

The connection which Great-Britain hath long had 
with Rufia, of a commercial nature, makes us more 
than ordinarily concerned ja every thing relating to 
that extenlive empires ‘It is certain thatthe Rufiians 
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fons of ambaffadors : 


facred rights, 


The Ruffians. purfued: the: 


This, 


} minifter, was of 
| depofed, and another appointed in his room, At the 


be imprifoned, This was a flagrant breach of the 


_law of nations, which grants proteétion to: the per) 
but the Turks are either’ too: 
ignorant, or too obftinate to pay any regard to fuch 
This occafioned an open declaration: 

of war by the emprefs of Ruffia aaa 


| fefto. which was tranfmitted to her ambaffadors: at! 


foreign courts, it appears that fhe imagined all thofe 


in alliance, with her would give her every. afliftance 
fhe fhould require; but this was what they would by: 


no means comply with. logo 
In. the mean time, the emprefs raifed a gteat army 


from all the different parts of the empirey and one 


out of ten of the regular troops. was drauehted, to 
teach the new-recruits military difcipline:; for forme 
of them had been brought from the banks of the 


_Wolga, where fire-arms had fearce ever been feen. 


- While. thefe_preparatiens were making in Ruffia, 
hoftilities: were renev.ed between the Ruflians and the 
confederates in. Poland, and many bloedy. battles 
were fought; .but the latter not being united, and 
lefs numerous than the former, were moft commenly 


defeated. with great lofs:/.Imone of thefe engage- 


ments, the Ruffians purfued a party of the confede- 
rates to the other fide of:the Boryftenes,: a river: 
which divides Poland from the: Turkith dominions ; 


_and the fugitives, having taken fhelter in the town of 
‘Balea, in Lefer Tartary, the Ruffians took jt by: 
‘ftorm, and indifcriminately put all to the fword whom 


they found in arms, without fo much as enquiring 


‘whether they were Turks,» Tartars, or confederates, | 
Nay, itis even afferted, 


that near a thoufand women 
and children. were barbaroufly murdered, which is 
not to be wondered at, when we confider what num- 


bers of favage irregulars always attend the Ruffian 
armies, 


This .act of hoftility enraged the Turks to. ithe 


higheft degree; and as their.grand vizier, or prime 


a very pacific difpofition, he-was- 


fame: timé, a manifetto was eiven to fuch of the 


, European ambaffadors as were then at Conftantinople. 


But it was one of the moft foolith that ever was read: 
it fets forth, that the king of ‘Poland! was not fit to 


reign, becaufe he was not of a royal family 3’ altho? 


it is well known that the Poles had, time’ immemo- 
rial, clected one of their own nobles to be their king, 
nor had that practice:been ever fet-afide til] the-death’ 
of the famous Sobiefki, ins16975 when: Auguftus, 
elector of Saxony, was, by his intrigues, ele@ed in 
his room. sit 

The preparations made by the Turks for war, was, 
in fome meafure, fimilar to. the conduét of ‘Darius, 
when he went. to meet Alexander the Great. - The 
officers feemed to vie with each other in making. the 
grandeft provifion of tents and equipagés, and furs 
nifhing themfelves with large fums of money’ all 
which was joyful news to the Ruffians, whoidoubted 
not but they fhould be ablé to fiare inthe {poils. 
Great bodies of troops fromm: Egypt, Sytias and all 
parts.of the Leffer Afia, were daily brought over the 
Hellefpont; ‘but many difordérs having: been com- 
mitted by them in the neighbourhood of Conftanti 
nople, an order was iffued, commanding all the new 
Afiatic troops to crofs at the Dardanelles, where 
vefléls would beready to carry them to Gallipoly,on 
the oppofite fhore of the Black Sea. All the Greeks 
throughout the empire were: ordered to deliver u 
their arms; .but fome of them having ‘refufed te 
comply, ithe: janifaties atcacked: “them with their 
{words; and:fome’on both fides were killed. 

The eyes ofvall Europe were fixed on the emperor 
of Germany, to fee.what part he would také-in the 
war: for although there: had:been longa ‘natural 
enmity between his. family,and the Turks, yet he 
knew that'the Ruffians were already too powerful to 
need anysafliftance, nor did he acfire that.they fiould 


up ever” 
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could not Jong: conceal their teal “intentions ;, and- 
therefore the divan, or council of the Grand Signior, | 
propofed that the ambaflador from Peterfburg fhould: 


from a mani=: 


ever fettle:on the. Black Sea, 


fill Up his regiments, that many began to imagine. 
that he intended »to take the field; and it was even. 
given out, that he: was ereatly offended becaufe the 
RufMfians did not depart from Polands.) 41 9 
‘The king of Pruffia, ever attentive to his ‘own! 
intereft, did net rémain idle; for his regiments were 
all completed, that»he might beteady, on the firft: 
emergency, to take the field. He énlifted :as many: 
foreigners. in’ his fervice as. he could’ procure, ‘leit 
peace fhould' be: neglected:! in his: dominions; 
Nor was he lefs: attentive to the'domeltic fafety of his) 
country; for he gaveencouragement to all thofe:who 
promoted manufa¢tures ; and rewards were beftowed 
onthe widows and-children of fuch as had been killed: 
during theswar-finise? neve Visita!” best | 
The French, although profeffed Roman Catholics, 
pay, but little regard to the popes for this year they 
tooki-from: him. the province of Vanaiffan, with the 
fine city.of Avignon. It is true, the pope thundered 
ont his bulls and curfes ; but however terrible they 
might: have been in ‘former times, they were now very 
ligtleweganded. stoqiugteds 14’ bas ton 
« During the month of Auguftthis year, the French 
concluded a treaty-with the republic of Genoa, of a 
very.extraordinary nature, and fuch as ought to have 
been oppofed bysall the maritime ftates. in Europe: 
The-brave Corficans: fill continued ‘to defend thofe 
rights which the Genoefe fought to deprive them of ; 
_and the latter defpairing of ever bringing them into 
fubje@ion, agreed to give up that valuable ifland’ to 
the: French king, «upon condition .of ‘his fending an 
army “thither to’ fubdue the: people.i Tt was’ really 


furprifing that other nations’ fhould -have: fuffered | 


fuch,a treaty tovbe put in execution for if a ‘war 
fhould. break out, the French will have an oppor- 


tunity of fending a {warn of privateers from Corfica, |] 
and:to; this ifland they could bring their prizes with? } 


out being obliged: to fail to Marteilles, fo that the 
_trade along the fouth and weft coaft ‘of Italy would 
be: wholly their own. oe 

mSuch was’ the, {tate of affairs ‘on ‘the continent, 
when ‘the attention ‘of the Englifh miniftry was di- 
rected to America, where feveral-difturbances ‘had 
happened on account’ of fome duties having been 
laid con-glafs, fait, and fome other commodities im- 
_ported from England, It was thought that the repeal 
of the ftamp-aét would have given fome fatisfaétion 
to thefe people, but they ftill infifted that it was their 
inherent privilege to tax themfelves. * 

“At Botton, the people met in a large body, and 
entered into feveral refolutions not to import any 
goods. of a fuperfluous nature; but to attend to the 
ftricteft ceconomy, both in drefs and furniture. A 
fubfcription was opened for the encouragement of 
their own manufactures, and the eftablifhment ‘of 
new ones. This was done to elude’ the payment of 
the duties upon fuch articles as fhould be fent from 
England; and, -at the fame time, an affociation of 
gentlemen from all the old colonies was formed, in 
order to propofe the moft likely means.to be ufed in 
preventing Englifh aéts of ‘parliament from being 
put in force there, or in any other of the American 
provinces, or the Welt-Indies. : 

The freeholders, and, in general, all the inhabi- 
tants of Maffachufet’s Bay, had placed the greatett 


confidence in their reprefentatives, and there was a. 


continual conteft between them and their governor. 


‘The earl of Shelburne had fent over a letter to the 


governor, complaining of thefe abufes, and it was 
read in the open affembly of the reprefentatives. 
‘Phis occafioned moft violent debates; and fome of 


the members went fo far as to declare, that. the go 
vernor had mifreprefented their condu& to the ae 
and 


niftry,, They denied the charges in the letter, 


wrote:to the earl of Shelburne on that fubject, vin- 


dicatine themfelves,; and throwing: the whole blame j| mer how t : 
| rebels.’ From this. time he refufed to receive any 


| meffages from them ;-upon which they fent a long 


on the governor.’ At the fame time, ' the merchants 
of Bofton ordered their agent to reprefent to the lords 
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Occafioned fo much: mifchief, were taken off, the 
‘trade of the province would be déftroyed, as they 
feemed to them contrary to the fpitit of the confti= 
‘tution, and inconfiftent with their charter, Thefé 
‘reprefentations occafioned the eftablifhment of a new 
(officer, whoywas to aétas fecretary of ftate for the 
Colonies im America; and the firft perfon made choice 


| of was the éarb of Hillfborough, at that time firft 


lord of trade. The firft thing done by his lordfhip, 
-was to fend: circular Jetters to the governors of the 


that his majefty was 
highly difpleafed at the conduét of the people, as it 
was apt: to create confufion, and throw every. thing 


| into the utmott diforder.. He faid, that their condué 


in oppofing ‘the ‘legiflative power of Great:Britain 
was little better than:an a&t of open rebellion ; for; 
by giving encouragement to fuch practices, .the go- 
vernment would be overturned, and no regard paid 
to the laws. © He concluded by recommending td 
them to preferve the public>peace, by! punifhing all 
diforders of an evil tendency ; ‘butas to mere oppo- 
fition in words, or in fcandalous libels; they were to 
treat them with contempr” 2a il 

Governor Barnard had diffolved' the affembly of 
reprefentatives, and new ones being choten, it was 
infifted om by-him, that they fhould make a public 
act to difapprove of the conduét of the late affembly, 
This was going too far, becaufe, unlefs reprefenta- 


| tives:.are left freesto actsaccording. to the will and 
| orders of their conftituents, they do not deferve the 


name. ‘They defired to fee a copy of the governor’s 


| inftructions, which was granted them; and, to their 


furprize, they:found, that in cafe they refufed to 
comply, theyoweresto be diffolved, and an account 
of ‘their condugt fent to England, inorder to be laid 
| before the next feflions of parlianient. 
This fet the:whole affembly ina flame; and when 
the bill was'brought in: to pafs a cenfure on the con- 
duct of thelaftaflembly, ninety-two voted againft 
it,.and no more than feventeen for it. The ref of 
| the colonies took the alarm, and followed their ex- 


|| ample; while combinations were formed almoft every 


where not ‘to. take any goods’ from England, except 
| fuch as were abfolutely neceflary. 
|» The difcontents among the people of Bofton now 
| broke out into open violence: for a fhip having 
landed a cargo of wine, and taken on board another 
of oil, withoutipaying any regard to the new laws 
by which the new cuftoms were to be regulated, the 
officers made a fignal to the Romney man of war, 
who fent her boats; and having cut down the matts of 
the trading veffel, hawled her along-fide of the king’s 
fhip. This was fo feverely refented by the populace, 
that they rofe’ in great numbers, demolifhed the 
hhoufes of the cuftom-houle officers, and Jaying hold 
of the commiffioner’s boat, dragged it on fhore, and 
then fet it .on.fire. 

While thefe diforders continued-in the town, the 
governor diffolved the aflembly ; but that had not the 
defired effect, for the difturbances increafed every 
day, fo that two'regiments were {ent over from Tre- 
land to fupport the civil power. Their place of 
rendezvous was to be at Hallifax, in Nova-Scotia; 
and no fooner had the people of Bofton received news 
that they were landed at that.place; than they met, 
and ‘chofe a, prefident among themfelves, who was 
deputed to wait.on the governor, to know fot what 
reafon, or with what view, his majefty’s forces were 
to'be fent. among them. They defired, at the fame 
time, that ag@eneral affembly might be fummoned to 
meet; but he refufed to give them any fatisfactory 
anfwer, and only told them, that it was their duty 
to break up‘their tumultuous meetings, and fubmit 
quietly to the laws. He added, ‘that as they feemed 
ignorant of the offence they had committed, he mult 
freely tell them, that unlefs they fubmitted to the 
government, ‘he fhowld be obliged to treat them as 
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detail of their grievances to London, in otder to be 
laid before the miniftry. In the mean time, the 
tranf{peris, with the two regiments; and a train of 
artillery, arrived from Halifax, and were quartered 


in the houfes of townfmen; butas the military laws’ 


did not extend to America, any farther than provid- 
ing barracks for them, it was ordered by the gover- 
nor. that they fhould bave barrack provifions, fo as 
to be as little burthenfome to the people as poffible: 
This part of the governor’s conduct gave general 
fatisfaétion to fuch of the people as-were moderate 


in their fentiments; but notwichftanding, a great’ 


majority were ftill difcontented. They could’ not 
behold without jealoufy am armed force quartered 
amongft them in time of peace, for, with refpect to 
their late combinations, they confidered them as 
efforts to maintain their freedom. . 
The domeftic peace of England, during this fum- 
rer, which was not interrupted by any incident but 
one, which will hereafter be taken notice of, induced 
the king of Denmark to vifit his royal brother-in- 
law, our fovereign. 
great officers of ftate, and the utmott refpect was 
paid to him by all ranks of people. But nothing 
iefs than the moft unbounded diffipation feemed to 
have taken place. His Danifh majefty gave orders 
fora mafquerade, which was one of the moft magnt- 
ficent ever fecn in England; and while the prepara- 
tions for it were going on, he vifited Cambridge, 
where he was elegantly entestained in the hall of 
Trinity College. From thence he proceeded to York, 
Leeds, and Manchefter ; and, on his return to Lon- 
don, coming through Oxford, he was met by the 
whole univerfity in proceffion. When he came to 
the fenate-houfe, the public orator complimented 
him ina moft elegant Latin fpeech, to which his 
majefty replied in the fame language. . He was then 
prefented with a diploma, as doctor of the civil and 
canon laws, and walked in his honorary. robes along 
with the doctors and regents. In the beginning of 
Oiober, his majefty left England ; and, much about 


the fame time, feveral changes took place in the Eng- | 


\ith miniftry ; for certain it 1s, that the political ftate 
of this country had; for feveral years, been of a very 
fluctuating nature, 

In the Eaft-Indies, during the latter end of the 
Jaft, and the beginning of this year, things began to 
affume a new form; and it was even feared that a 
revolution would take place much to the difadvantage 
of the Englifh Eaft-India company, whofe ftock was 
now advanced to a furprifing height. Hyder Ally, 
a perfon who had ferved fome time as a common 
foldier, having received fome affront from his officers, 
left the army, and raifed a chofen band of followers, 
with a view of driving the Englith out of all their 
fettlements in that part of the world. Although 
brought up in the moft humble. ftation, yet, like 
Tamerlane, or Caius Marius, he had all the qualities 
of a great general, which were only obfcured for 
want of a proper opportunity, of difplaying them 
to public view. 

Such was the chara¢ter of the man with whom the 
Englifh had now to contend, and it muft be acknow- 
ledged, that it required the greateft fkill to oppofe 
him. He had conquered feveral provinces on the 
coaft of Malabar, and, upon the whole, was con- 
fidered as one of the moft formidable princes in the 
eaft. He was fenfible, however, that the Eaft-India 
company would be fo powerfully fupported, that 
policy muft be added to force, otherwile he fhould 
never be able to accomplith his fchemes. Accor- 
dingly, he brought over the Nizam of the Decan to 
his intereft ; and having raifed a large body of forces, 
prepared to take the field. Colonel Smith, in the 
company’s fervice, was fent to oppofe this formidable 
alliance; and a moft defperate engagement enfued, 
in which Hyder Ally difcovered all the courage and 
conduct of the braveft general. He made his dif- 
pofitions with fo much prudence, that it was no eafy 
matter to attack him, fo that calarel Smith, in order 
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He was attended by moft of his» 


to avoid the force of his cannon, which galled the 
company’s troops on the right, marched to a rifing® 
ground on the left, and fo turned his lines. « The: 
Afiatic general rode from ‘one place to another,‘ to? 
encourage his men; but at laft they gave way, ‘and: 
the Englifh continued: purfuing them: with great. 
flaughter.. AH thetr cannon and ammunition fell’ 
into the hands of the Englifh, befides avait quantity: 
of treafure; and the Nizam perceiving the danger 
he. was in from» his connections with Hyder Ally, 
made peace with the company. This, however, did? 
not put an end to the war; for Hyder Ally finding: 
himtelf deferted by the Nizam; transferred the feat 
of war into a mountainous part of the country, where 
it was extremely dificult to attack him; as he ‘was 
welt acquainted with all the paflages and defilesy:and 
could defend himfelf even againft .fuperiority of 
numbers. : 

During the latter part of this year; the war was 
carried on with great violence in Corfica: for altho” 


the French had landed there with a numerous army,’ 


the \brave’iflanders difputed the ground with theme 
inch by inch, Paoli had fome hopes of affiftance 


from England, and, for that purpofe, fent notice of 


his -diftrefs to our miniftry by one Mr. Bofwell; a 
young gentleman with whom he: had become ac= 
quainted while on his travels : but noafliftance being 
given him, he had nothing to depend on befides the 
juttice of his cau‘e and the bravery of his countrymen! 


-At firft, the French obtained fome confiderable ad 


vantages ; but the Corficans killed fuch vaft numbers: 
of them in {traggling parties, that had they not been’ 
reinforced by frefh fuccours continually fent to them, 
the whole army that firft landed would have beer 
totally cut off. The Corficans concealed themfelves: 


_in buthes and caves near the roads where the enemy. 


were to pafs, and galled them fo much, that many: 
of them deferted, while fuch as fell into the hands 
of the Corficans as prifoners were inftantly: put to 
death, Some perfons may be apt to blame the con 
duct of the Corficans on this occafion, as inconfiftent 
with the law of nations; but whoever does fo,. muft 
be unacquainted with the peculiarity of their circum- 
ftances. They had been fo much oppreffed by the 
Genoefe, that they had, confiftent with the opinions 
of the beft writers on natural law, afferted their own 
freedom; and when the republic. of Genoa found 
that they could not again reduce them to a ftate of 
fubjeGtion, they gave them up to the French, as if 
they had been a parcel of fheep or oxen. The 
French, upon their landing in the ifland, commanded 
all the inhabitants to lay down their arms, and take 
an oath of allegiance to their fovereign, otherwife 
they were to be treated as rebels. Thus thefe inno= 
cent people, knowing that no mercy was to be fhewn 
to fuch of themfelves as were taken prifoners, re- 
folved to treat the French in the fame manner, and 
fell their lives and liberty as dear as poffible. Such 
was the ftate of the Corficans ; and their putting the 
French prifoners to death was no more than an at of 
retaliation, which ftands juftified by Grotius, Budin, 
Locke, and Puffendorff. ; 

Paoli, who ftill hoped for affiftance from England, 
as well as from fome of the other European powers, 
called an affembly of the Corfican chiefs, and afked 
their opinion concerning the moft proper methods to 
be ufed in the profecution of the war. He laid be- 


| fore them all the papers which the French had caufed 


to be diftributed throughout the ifland; but no fooner 


| did the chiefs perceive that they were looked upon’ as 


vaffals to the crown of France, than they tore thems 
into a thoufand pieces. 

Although this campaign was but fhort, yet fo great 
was the lofs the French fuftained, that, notwithf{tand- 
ing the new reinforcements which were daily fent 
them, they were on the point of being totally routed. 
Adjoining to Corfica are fome fmall iflands; and as 
the harbours of them were fafe and commodious, fo 
the Corficam privateers prevented, in a great meafure, 
the enemy from receiving fuch fupplies as had vieg 
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fent them from Frarice.. This induced the:French, 
in the month of November this year, to etnbark a 
confiderable body of forces on board thirteen tranf- 
ports, in order to attack thefe. fmall iflands. 

Their firft attack was made on the ifland of Pietra: 
but although they made: good. theit landing; they 
were repulfed. with great lofs by a few. Corficans; 
who, animated by the love of liberty, fought like 
lions. From thence the French proceeded to Ifola 
Roffa, another ifland, where the Corficans kept their 
magazines, and attacked it with preat fury. At firft 
the Corficans were driven from their pofts; but:no 
fooner had they recollected themfelves, and recovered 
from their firft furprize; than they faced about, and 
not only recovered the pofts they had loft, but drove 
the enemy, with great flaughter, back to their fhips. 
Above nine hundred of the French were: killed in 
this fruitlefs expedition, and their general began to 
defpair of ever taking the ifland. © But we muit now 
return to Britain. 

The Enghth miniftry were thrown into a little 
confufion by. the death of Mr. Townfhend,; chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, a gentleman of great natural 
parts, univerfal erudition, and a perfect knowledge 
of the conftitution. Indeed, the miniftry were far 
from being popular, and fome parts of their conduct 
feemed,.to border on weaknefs; fo that it was necef- 
fary that fome,perfon fhould be made choice of, who 
would be able, by a firmnefs of temper, to add fome 
luftre to their fading characters. 

In confequence of that refolution, lord North was 
made. chancellor of the: exchequer, Mr. Thomas 
Townfhend paymafter of the forces, earl Gower 
prefident of the council, lord Weymouth one of the 
fecretaries of ftate, and Mr. Rigby was appointed 
one of the vice-treafurers of Ireland. Several other 
changes took place ;. but as they were all of an in- 
ferior nature, and dependent on the above, they do 
not deferve a place in a work that only treats of ge- 
neral things, without defcending to trifling particulars. 

On the twenty-fourth of November, the parliament 
met, which, although their fecond feffions, was the 
firft one in which they did any butinefs of a national 
concern. In the fpeech from the throne, his majefty 
told the members of both houfes, that his reafons 
for calling them together at fo early a period, was 
to give them time for their public deliberations ; and, 
in particular, it was recommended to them to pro- 
mote our commercial interefts in America, and other 
parts of the world, as the fole bafis of all our riches, 
He told them, that it gave him no fmall concern to 
confider that the other powers in Europe had not 
attended to the articles of peace fo ftrictly as was 
confiftent with the faith of treaties; by which his 
majefty meant the conduct of the king of Pruffia, 
in meddling with the affairs of Poland. He added, 
that other fovereigns might do as they pleafed, but, 
for his part, he would take care that none fhould 
ever accufe him for the breach of treaties, thefe be- 
ing of fo facred a nature, that they ought to be 
religioufly adhered to. _ His majefty laid great ftrefs 
on the conduct of the Americans; and it was even 
faid that Botton was in an a¢tual ftate of difobedience 
to all manner of government; that they had pro- 
ceeded to meafures fubverfive of the conftitution, 
and attended with circumftances which manifelted a 
difpofition to throw off their dependence on Great- 
Britain. He concluded by recommending harmony 
among the members, as the only fure way of pro- 
moting the national intereft, both at home and abroad. 

When the addrefles were moved for, creat debates 
arofe in both houfes, and many fevere ftrictures were 
thrown out on the conduct of adminiftration, The 
miniftry were cenfured for fuffering the French to 
take poffeffion of Corfica, by which the commercial 
interefts of Great-Britain would be much injured in 
the Mediterranean. It was likewife infinuated by the 
fame party, that our commerce in Portugal had not 
been properly attended to; that our merchants had 
been injured intheir property, and that many of our 
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ambaffadors at foreign courts {pent the greateft part, 
of their time in England, 
_ Lo this.it was anfwered by the partizans for the 
miniftry; that addreffes to the throne were no move 
than compliments of loyalty; that the leaft notice. 
of fuch a meafure as that of refufing to thank. his 
majelty; would be circulated throughout all L-urope, 
and give foreign courts a wrong impreffion of the 
Britith nation : that there was time enough, during 
the feffions, to enquire into the condué of admini- 
ftration, and to cenfure fuch parts. of it as fhould 
appear, in the leaft; exceptionable, i 
At laft the addrefles were prefented in the fame 
form as drawn up by the miniftry.; and his majefty 
was thanked, in the moft grateful manner, for his 


_attention to the ftate of Europe in general, and the 


commerce of Britain in particular. - They told. his 
majefty, that nothiig fhould be wanting on their 
parts to eftablifh the fovereign power of Britain over, 
the colonies, The firft thing done this feffion of 
parliament, was to bring in a bill to prevent the 
exportation of corn for a limited time, which, after 
long debates in both houfes, paffed into an aét, to 
the great fatisfaction of the poor in general, 

A.D.1769. On the nineteenth of January, the 
parliament met, after their adjournment during the 
holidays; and the firft thing taken into confideration 
was the ftate of public affairs in America. A petition 
was prefented, figned by Mr. Danforth, prefident of 
the council at Bofton, praying that the revenue acts 
might be repealed, The petition was penned in. the 
moit modeft manner, with a promife, that if thefe 
acts were repealed, the people would make an ample 
compenfation, by taxing themfelves. Great debates 
arofe in both houfes concerning the petition, thote of 
the antiminifterial party making ufe of the fame 
arguments which had. been urged in the debate 
concerning the ftamp-act. 

The lords agreed to addrefs his majefty on the 
American affairs ; and their refolution being adhered 
to. by the commons, became the joint act of both. 
By thefe refolutions it was declared, that all the acts 
made in the different colonies, which tended towards 
throwing off the fovereignty of the Britith parlia- 
ment, were illegal, unconftitutional, and derogatory 
to the crewn and dignity of his majefty. It was 
farther refolved, that the town of Bofton was ina 
ftate of the utmoft diforder and confufion, difturbed 
by riots and tumults of a dangerous nature, in which 
the officers of the revenue had been obftruéted in the 
dilcharge of their duty, and their lives endangered : 
that neither the council of the province, nor the 
ordinary magiftrates, had exerted their authority for 
fuppreffing thefe riots and tumults; and that the 
execution of the laws would be rendered abortive, 
without the affiftance of a military force to fupport 
the civil power, and protect the officers of the cuftoms: 
that the refolutions of the town meetings in Bofton 
were unconttitutional, and calculated to excite fedij- 
tion and infurrection againft the government. It was 
alfo agreed to by both houfes, that all thofe who had 
written circular letters to the other colonies, were 
guilty of a high indignity to the crown, and that 
they had committed a daring infult on the legiflative 
power of Great-Britain. In the end, his majefty was 
defired to iffue a {pecial commiffion, to enquire into 
the caules of thefe diforders, according to the ftatute 
goth of Henry VIII. The debates on this occafion, 
with refpect to his majefty granting writs. of habeas 
corpus, to bring over the perfons concerned in the 
riots, to be tried in England by virtue of fpecial 
commiffions, was ftrongly and learnedly oppofed in, 
both houfes. It was faid by thofe who oppofed the 
bill, that the laws already made for the prefervation 
of the Britifh rights over the colonies, were fo com- 
plete, that there was no reafon for an amendment: 
that the miniftry, having loft all credit with the 
people, wanted to m ke the caufe of the Americans 


| their own, by eftablifhing their authority onthe ruin 


of the colonies: that, with refpeét to bringing 
8G prifongrs 
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prifoners over from. Amefica, to be tried here for 


crimes fuppofed to have been committed there, was 
contrary to the fpirit of the Englifh’ conftitution. 
A man charged with a crime in England, is ufually 
tried in the county where it is faid to have been com- 
mitted; for this reafon, that thofe who carry on the 
profecution may have it in their power to produce 

roper evidence, and that the acculed perfon may 
ikewife be able to vindicate himfelf, if innocent, 
But if an American was brought over here to be 
tried, it would be next to impoffible for him to pro- 
duce one fingle witnefs, although he might be entirely 
innocent. lf an American has committed any breach 
of the laws, let him be tried there, where juftice car 
be done to both parties. It was farther urged, and 
reprefented as a ftrange meafure on this occafion, to 
drag out of obfcurity an obfolete law, which was a 
difhonour to the ftatute-books: that it‘ was made 
during the reign of a tyrant, to ferve the moft arbi- 
trary purpofes, becaufe our conftitution of govern- 
ment had not then arrived at a {tate of perfection: 
that when the above act was made, we had not one 
colony in America, for it had then only been recently 
difcovered ; and that it would be ‘much to the honour 
of ‘the legiflative power, to expunge from the records 


all fuch iniquitous flatutes ‘as that already mentioned: | 


that it was the duty of all thofe in power to promote 
the interefts of the people, both at home and abroad ; 
but if the above meafure was ‘cafried into execution, 
it would increafe the feditions comp!ained of ‘in the 
colonies, and, confequently, injure the tradé of the 
mother-country. They concluded by calling upon 
the miniftry to produce the perfon who had advifed 
his majefty to put the above act’ in force. 

Such were the arguments made ufe of by thofe 
who oppofed adminiltration, and certainly they were 
very rational, and ‘confiftent with the fpirit of our 
moft excellent conftitution. The miniftry were fo 
fenfible of the error they had’ committed, that they 
became weak and languid in their anfwers. They 
referred back to, the repeal of the ‘ftamp-aét, and 
imputed all the troubles which ‘had happened in 
‘America to the ill-judged lenity fhewn on that oc- 
cafion : that nothing but the vigorous ufe of coercive 
authority could ever reduce them to obedience, and 
‘convince them of the neceffity of their dependence 
«onthe mother-country : that unlefs this meafure was 
adopted, the moft flagrant acts of treafon and rebel- 
lion, with all other public crimes, might be com- 
mitted with impunity: that fuch crimes had already 
‘been committed, and being. attended with feveral 
circumftances of an aggravating nature, the perpe- 
trators were not objects of compaffion: that, with 
refpect to there being no colonies in America when 
the act of Hienry VIII. was made, it did not in the 
leaft apply to the argument in hand, for the aét was 
made for the trial of all his majelty’s fubje&ts who 
fhould happen to commit crimes in any part of the 
-world, For example; fuppofing a fhip lying at 
anchor near an ifland not belonging to Britain, and 
two perfons go on fhore, fight, and one of them is 
killed ; then, by the above act, a f{pecial commiffion 
is granted by the king for the trial of the offender, 
in whatever country he pleates. And, in proof of 
«this doétrine, they mentioned an inftance of a man 
‘of war lying at anchor. in the Baltic, in 1720; and 
a quarrel happening between the lieutenant and the 
furgeon, they went on fhore, fought, and the former 
was killed. Upon the fhip’s arrival in’ England, a 
‘{pecial commiffion was granted’ for the trial of the 
furgeon, who being found guilty, was executed at 
Tyburn, They concluded by taking notice, that 
the revival of the act was not to promote punith- 
sment, but to preferve peace; and that the colonitts, 
-deeing the vigorous’ meafures which the government 
intended to purfue, might be brought back to.a fenfe 
of their duty. Such were the hopes of adminiftra- 
. tion at that time; but experience, as will appear in 


the fequel, ‘has convinced us, that they wete wrong | 


in their conjectures. 
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It is now neceffary that we fhould attend to oa 
affaif that has made a confiderable buftle, and, per. 
haps, will be looked upon by foreigners as a proof 
that our conftitution is very much on the decline. 
We have already feen, that Mr. Wilkes retired to 
France, where he had not refided long, when a writ 
of outlawry was iffued againit him, while the com~ 
mons expelled’him from their houfe. This gentle~ 
man, who had acquired a latge fhare of popularity, 
in confequence of the miniftry’s having fingled him 
out as an object of their vengeance, and imprifoning 
him illegally, was accufed of being the author of a 


poem of fo blafphemous a nature, that no virtuous 


perfon would repeat a fingle line of it: but although 
it-had the moft dangerous tendency towards corrupt- 
ing the morals of youth, yet the means made ufe of 
in procuring copies of it were fo bafe, mean, and 
illegal, that thofe: who hated the vices of the ‘man 
abhorred'the manner in which their fellow-fubje& 
had been treated. tte OF 
Mr. Wilkes had, for fome time, kept a printing- 
prels in his own houfe; and having employed a poor, 
needy fellow, as a compofitor, one of the under 


| fecretaries of the treafury prevailed on-him, fora 


trifling confideration, to fteal one: of' the -printed 
fheets. of the poem in queflion. This was fuch @ 
flagrant act of injuftice, that almoft’all ranks of 
people condemned it, except thofe who \were the 
perpetrators ; for no man of honour ‘or ‘generofity 
will attempt to corrupt the fervant of another perfor, 
for the mean purpofe of ‘being revenged for a fup- 
poled affront. The miniftry did not fail-to blaft his 
character as much as poffible; and, under fuch cir- 
cumftances, an ‘exile trom’ his couatry, diftreffed: in 
his circumftances, and; in a preat meafure, aban- 
doned by his friends, Mr. Wilkes feemed not only 
ruined, but alfo forgotten: but when he found “the 
parliament was diffolved, and that there might ‘yet 
be fome hopes of his getting the outlawry reverfed; 
he came over to England, and offered himfelf a can- 
didate to reprefent the city of London in parliament. 
There, however, he did not fucceed ; but feeming to 
rife fuperior to every misfortune; he addreffed him: 
felf to the freeholders of the county of Middlefex, 
and was chofen theirreprefentative by a very great 
majority. Having fuccceded thus far, he furren- 
dered himfelf to the’ court of King’s-bench, ‘where, 
after many learned arguments by council on both 
fides, the court reveried the writ of outlawry, ‘but, 
at the fame time, Commitred him ‘to prifon for two 
years, as the author of a political paper called ‘the 
North-Britain, and a poem ‘inticuled, An Effay on 
Woman, This feemedto be rhe laft effort of mi- 
nifterial vengeance ; and the populace, who, though 
irregular, on many occafions, in’ their conduct, yet 
are generally compaffionate, affembled in a body in 


St. George’s Fields, to fee the unfortunate prifoner. 


Whether they intended: to refcue Mr. Wilkes, ‘or 
whether they only went tkere to fignify their refent- 
ment of the treatment he had received, certain it is, 


he gave them no encouragement; for he had not 


only voluntarily furrendered’ himfelf, but likewife, 
when he faw them at the gate of the prifon, he ad- 
vifed them to difperfe'in a peaceable manner, This 
conduét of the populace was juft what ‘the miniftry 
wifhed for, and therefore a detachment of the guards 
was fent to difperfe them; but, as it commonly hap- 
pens in fuch cates, feveral innocent perfons loft their 
lives, among whom was ‘a‘young man, the fon of an 
inn-keeper, who had come there only from’ motives 

of curiofity. ~ at VT 
As the parliament was not then fitting; Mr. Wilkes 
remained filent till the winter following, when hap- 
pening to lay hold of a ‘copy of the letter fent by 
the fecretary of ftate'to the chairman of the Surry 
yuftices, he caufed it to be publithed, together with 
Paige written by himfelf, “This gave great 
offence to tlf#fe in power, and therefore Mr. Wilkes 
was brought to the bar of the houfe of commons, 
where he freely. acknowledged that he had ep the 
‘ etter 
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the houfe, and a new'writ iflted for the eleGtion of a 
rember to repreient. the cotinty -of -Middleféx in 
his room, - oh ..onnd ometoda. is .bas. asd be 
» Buc Mill the: majority: af the» freéholders adhered 


toythis man, whofe.caufes was confidered vas: that of 


the public. He was re-elected a fecond\ time: by a 
majority greater:than before , but that election being 
declared void, \he was.athird time elefted, and again 
expelled.) Thofe who wifhed well to. the conttitution 
expected that this mode of election and expulfion 
would, be continued till-the end of the parliament ; 
but. anew and unheard of one was adopted.: 


of gentleman, in the army ,was made choice of. to’ 


offer himfelf a candidate for the county ; and altho” 
Mr.,Wilkes had) a great: majority, the houfe voted 
the,, military gentleman the. fitting member, which 
moft people confidered as a fubverfion of the confti- 
tution. «It was-urged by thofe who oppofed the mea- 
fure, that othe right: of electors to. chufe their own 
reprefentatives was an effential and an inherent part 
of the conftitution; that the houfe of commons, 


being compoféd of ‘perfons inttufted with delegated 


powers, ‘they. had.no. right.to a& in a judicative ca- 
pacity 5 that the law of :the:land had regulated the 


qualifications of members) to ferve in parliament, 


and that Mr, Wilkes. was not,. by ‘thofe laws, -dif- 
qualified ; ,that, the houfe-of commons has the right 
incidental, to itsjudicative authority of declaring what 


incapacities.arelegal ; but,yat the fame time, the houfe 


- muft take care:in what manner it exercifes that power, 
left it, fhould {well to:an ienormous: height, and one 
branch:of the legiflative:power affume:.toitfelf the 
privileges,of the courtsyof law. ».It was: further in- 
Lifted on, that the power:granted to the-houfe: in ex- 
pelling members was already fufficiently great,. for 
none called in queftion their privilege of expulfion ; 
but then they had no right to,hinder the electors ‘to 
make choice of the expelled: perfon as: often as they 
pleafed ; nor was it confittent with the firft and fun. 
damental principles of our. conftitution, that the 
howe fhould fuper-add to expulfion: difqualification, 
becaufe that would be an encroachment on the rights 
of freeholders, which they had-enjoyed time imme- 
morial.; that reafon:cries aloud againft fuch a power 
being lodged in any body of people whatever; and 
precedents were produced from the journals, to fhew, 
that, till this time, the houfe had never affumed fuch 
a prerogative, nor was it believed they would fuffer 
the. prefent.to take place after it had been duly 
confidered...... ! 


Thefe. arguments were anfwered by the adherents | 


of the miniftry in the following manner. They faid, 
that the houfe of commons had, timé immemorial, 
a prefcriptive right to expel their members; and 
that, unlefs the perfon expelled was, atthe {ame time, 


rendered; incapable. of ferving, expulfion would be | 


no more than an open farce, by reprefenting. powers 
to have exifted where they never had a being: that 
the right claimed by the freeholders' of Middlefex 
ftood reprobated in the eye of common fenfe and 
right reafon, for they ‘claimed a» privilege to do 
wrong, by making choice of a perion to reprefent 
them who had been declared incapable. by the houle, 
notwithftanding his being otherwife in’ the eye of the 
law :. that if the houfe was obliged to receive.all thofe 
who were returned -by a majority, then the: free- 
holders were equally obliged to return perfons pro- 
perly qualified, and not throw the drudgery upon 
the houfe of expelling members :. that the law could 
“not forefee every poffible eyent, nor could, it have 
been. fuppofed that the freeholders: would-have acted 
in the manner they did, otherwife.a law would haye 
been provided : that our. anceftors ‘never imagined, 
or never intended, that blafphemers and, infidels 
fhould be the guardians of our holy religion, nor 
beggars the protectors of thofe properties by which 
individuals fubfifted: that the hoyle of commons 
was, to all intents and:purpofes, a court of judica- 
ture with refpect to controverted elections, and that 
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this» authority was derived from the firtt principles of - 
our confatution. 
“power,: members might be obtruded upon the houfe 


Did any other court poffels this 


who had no right to fit: that if the houfe did’ any 
thing:which feemed to “injuré an individual, or even 


_a-collective body of people, then there could, tiot be’ 
any other method of obrainitig¢’ redrefs, than that of 


petitioning for a.new ftatute to regulate all futute 
electionssisiag, <arhaeian MTIVSIg 

_ Tfit is afked, Under what head of Jegal difability 
is the prefent expulfion: to be found? ‘The anfwer is 


eafy ; the records of parliament will inform. thofe:; 


who have any doubts on their minds. Neither judges 


nor clergymen cah fit in the houfe of commons, and : 
| for this reafon, that, by an order of the-houfe, they 


are rendered incapable. It, was faid, that a very 


extraordinary principle had been adopted in the courfe.. 


of this debate, as if the commons wanted to infringe 
on the liberties of the people; without recollecting 
that the commons.and the: people are virfually the 
fame, and that any endeavour to make them feparate 


‘bodies is no lefs dangerous than it is: prepofterous: 
‘If the conmimons, in their reprefentative capacity; 


have privileges which render them important, that 


-Importafice increafes the confequerice of the’ people; 
in their capacity of delegation: the people -cannot. 


be fecure, unlefs the commons are fecure; they are 
infeparably conneéted, both in intereft and freedom : 
and though, upon fome occafions, the privilege of 


parliament may bea feeming opprefiion to individuals, 


the-lofs of it would be attended with very fatal effects 


‘to the whole community » that if the houfe ‘of: com- 


mons had not,. in their collective capacity, a title to 


peculiar privileges, no member of the community, 
|, could claim them with any degree of propriety 5 andy 
yet individuals not only claimed fuch privileges, but: 


were protected in the enjoyment of them by the laws 
of the land. That nothing could be more mifre- 
prefented, than by faying that this meafure was an 
injury to the freeholders of the county of Middlefex 5 
for, on the contrary, the injury was attempted by, 
themfelves, who would obtrude an improper perfon, 
on the houfe as a member, and obftinately perfevere 
in the attempt, though all England was open for 


/them to make a proper choice: that the fuppofed 


violation of right, of returning a perfon with a ma- 
nifeft inferiority of votes, will vanifh, if the fubject 
is properly confidered, and a liberal conftruction put 


upon the law: that thofe who obftinately perfevere 


in voting for an unqualified perfon, are to be con- 


| fidered as not voting at all; their right of fuffrage 


is acknowledged; but if the elector obftinately re- 
fufes to exercife this right according to law, he wan- 
tonly fufpends his own right for the time, and his act 
being illegal, is, confequently,. void: he fuffers no 
injury} becaufé he knows the confequence of what 
he does; and if he will indulge himfelf fo far, it 
can never be called a hardfhip: that an unqualified, 
incapacitated perfon; can be no candidate, and there- 
fore all votes given in favour of fuch a perfon mutt 
be null and void. Such were the arguments made 
ufe.of by the miniftry; and they, as well as the op- 
pofite party, fheltered themfelves under precedents 

in former parliaments. 
On the ninth of May, his majefty prorogued the 
parliament ; and, in his fpeech, told them, that every 
part of their conduct gave him the greatelt fatisfac- 
tion. He applauded them in the warmeft manner 
for having attended with fo much care to the interefts 
of ‘the-people, and the fupprefiion of riots and tu- 
mults, which had been fo frequent, not Only in Lon- 
don, but in many parts of the country. He added, 
that he had done.all he could to bring.about a nego- 
tiation. between the Turks and Ruflians, to no pur-, 
pofe ;, but he hoped the calamities of, war would not 
extend to any other parts of Europe.. He thanked 
the commons for having fo generoufly contributed 
towards fupporting the dignity of government ; and 
promifed, that, in the whole of his conduct, he would 
Artend to the moft regular ceconomy.  Vinally, he 
concluded 
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concluded by reconniiénding to them to).promote 


peace among their neighbours, fo that public juftice 
might not:be obftruéted, and that a proper. regard 
fhould be paid:to the laws. b nfeih | 
Such was the internal {tate of ‘Gfeat Britain during 
the former partof the year, which naturally leads us 
totake notice of the affairs of the continent. 
In’ Poland, the inclemency of the feafon had, for 


fome time, prevented the contending parties from» 


coming to action, by which the poor diftreffed inha- 
bitants, who were all divided again{t each other, had 
time for a {mall refpite. mh 
The Turks had pofted anarmy of fix thoufand 
men near Bender, to prevent the Ruffians from mak- 
ing incurfions beyond the Ukraine, while their grand 
army was affembled in the neighbourhood of Adri- 
anople; from whence parties were difpatched to 
guard the coafts of the Black Sea. The Turkih 
troops, many of whom had come from the warmer 
climates of Afia, were extremely fickly; and as their 
commanders doubted not but the Ruffians would 
avail themfelves of fuch a circumftance, by attempt- 
ing to bring on a winter campaign, they ordered all 
the bridges to ‘be broken down, and the provifions 
to be‘removed. This was a moft fatal ftroke for the 
Ruffians, who, in confequence thereof, were de- 


prived of the means of fubfillence, and reduced to 


the greateft hardfhips. The kan of the Tartars 
having bfoken through the Ruffian lines, entered the 
province of New Servia, and committed the moft 
-horrid depredations on the innocent inhabitants ; but 


the'fatigues he underwent put an end to his life, 


which was a great lofs to the Turks; for he was a 
than who had a:perfeét knowledge of military difci- 


pline, and was capable of conduéting the greateft |) 


army whatever, 


About this time the confederates'of Bar in Poland | 


took the field, affifted by feveral regiments of Turk- 
iff janizaries, and ‘the whole began to make a very 
formidable appearance ; but the Ruffians, who- had 
the advantage of difcipline, attacked them with fuch 
order and regularity, that they were defeated with 
great flaughter, and obliged to crofs the Niefter with 
the lofs of their cannon, and fuch magazines as’ they 
had formed. 

In Conftantinople, the gteateft preparations were 


making for opening the campaign, and as the grand | 


vifier was to take the field, the ftandard of Mahomet 
was to be difplayed. Previous to this ceremony, a 
proclamation was iffued, commanding all Chriftians, 
under pain of death, not'to look’ at this celebrated 


banner. But notwith{tanding this violent prohibition, 


yet it was impoffible to prevent every one froin feeing 
it; for itis a common obfervation, ‘that curiofity is 
ftimulated by reftraint. ete eset 
The wife and daughter of the fieur Bronyard, ‘am- 
baffador from Vienna, difdained the thoughts of giv- 
ing up their Chriftian freedom to Mahometan bigotry, 
and thereforce placed themfelves at a window oppo- 
fite'to where the proceffion was to ‘pafs. © They were 
foon taken notice of by the Turks, who flew into the 
moft violent rage, and in an inftant the ambaflador’s 
houfe was furrounded.. The fervants, who were well 
provided with fire-arms, madea moft vigorous de- 
fence; and a dreadful fray enfued, im which feveral 
perfons were killedy but the mob being numerous, 
they broke into the houfe, and laying hold of the 
ambaffador’s lady, were going'to ftranele her, ‘had 
nota party of Janizaries arrived to affift her. 
The grand vizier, who was’a man of knowledge 
and generofity, exprefled great forrow for the infult 
that had been offered to the lady; and told the am- 
baffacor that he hoped ‘he would impute it'to the real 
caufe, namely, the blind fury of an ignorant rabble, 
who could not be brought under proper reftraints. 
He affured him, at the fame time, that he fhould 
have all the reparation that was poffible, and fooa 
after the vizier fent a prefent of jewels to his lady 


with a bag, containing the heads of the three prin. 
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complaifant to the ambaflador;for:he fent his: own? 
interpreter to make an-apology for the indignity “of 
fered him; and, at the fame time; delivered hina “2- 
rich prefent.| | This part of the conduét of ‘the ¥ifier 
and feignior does great honour to: theit good fenfe? 
and may ferve to.convirice us in-this:ifland;. where we’. 
efteem ourfelves for our. politenefsy ‘that “generofity). 
benevolence, and all the other:virtues are torbé fotind’ 
among thofe, whom we are:too apt to-confider in’ the’ 
fame, light. as:barbarians., 10, shoe: aid? tora botteqKe 
_ The Turkith army had been long incumbered with’ 
women, a practice that has exifted time! immemorial 
in the eaftern countries’; but the grand=wifier;) who 


| had the moft enlarged fentiments concerning'the duty’ 


incumbent upon him as a:vice-roy,: ordéred»thém ail: 
to be fent home, well knowing that they would;' ina 
great meafure retard the military:operations., Age 
In the mean time prince Gallitzin, who command! 
ed the Ruffian army onthe banks, of theNeifter,! 
thought this a proper time to attempt fomething “de! 
cifive, before the Turkith army fhouldiarrive, © Aci’ 
cordingly having croffed that river, he marched” to 
Choczim, where he encamped in fight ofi-a’ ‘body’ of 
thirty thoufand Turks;; under the commandiof Carad 
man Pacha, who were ftrongly entrenchedounder ‘the 
cannon of that town... In. the begithhing. of Aprik 
the prince made the neceflary.difpofition for attackin 
the Turks in their entrenchments’ and ‘notwithftand- 
ing a moft vigorous'defence; she. drove them froméal¥ 


| their advanced pofts, and:obliged them to take: fhel+ 


ter within the pallifadoes of ithe fortréefs,) The fre 
was fo violent..from the Ruffian’ artillery, ‘that the 
greateft: part of the townawas reduced oto afhes'y 
while the Jews and Chriftians, who lived in.ty have 
ing abandoned their moft valuable effe&ts, made theix# 
efcape out of one of the pofterns, and “took! refuge! 
among the Ruffians, rather than give. themifelves up 
to the inhuman barbarity of the Turks.) - 1 Q 46h 

The Ruffians began to form great hopes ‘from this 


' fuccefsful event; but in the mid{t of ‘their rapid pro-. 


grefs, they were obliged to retreat and ‘crofs the 
Neifter, while the Turks harraffed them: in!the rear 
with unremitting fury. The circumftances of this 


retreat were foextraordinary, that the Ruffians did ~ 


not fo much as attempt to guard the paflages of the 
river, and the ‘Turkith cavalry over-run’ the neigh- 
bouring provinces, burning and. deftroying all the 
houfes where the Ruffians had depofited ‘their ftores 
and provifions. A moft pompous account’ of this 
affair was publifhed at Con{tantinople, and the erand 
feignior went in public proceffion to. the mofque to 
return thanks to heaven, where the mufti or chief 
prieft beftowed upon him his folemn benediction, and 
invefted him with the title of conqueror, | It is. true, 
hyperbole, or an extravagant ufe of words, has long 
been the cuftom of the eaftern nations, and confiftent 
with found policy it may, in fome meafure, be jufti- 
fied ; for fuch exaggerated accounts fill the minds of. 
the vulgar with furprize, and keep them in proper 
fubjection to government. “is 

In the mean time, general Romanzow, who com- 
manded a part of the Ruffian army, made an attempt 
on the important fortrefs of Oczakow, the capital of 
the Budziac Tartary, where the great river Borift- 
henes falls into the Black Sea; a place of great im- 
portance, becaufe it opens a communication with the 
mouth of the Danube, and with feveral Turkith 


| Ewropean provinces. ‘The place was {trong both by 


nature and art, and in it was a garrifon of about 
twenty thoufand Turks, fo that notwithitandine the 
Ruffian general attacked it with great fury, yer he was 
obliged to raife the fiege, and in his retreat was fo 


much harraffed by the Turks, that he loft a great 


| number of men. This action, though no way very 


confiderable, was reprefented at Conftantinople as a 
moft fignal victory, and great rejoicings were made 
upon it. The common people were told that the 
Ruffians were almoft totally defeated; which had fuch 
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arate: upon their minds, that -had they not Been 


retrained by the civil power, they would have put to | 


death all the Chriftians in that city. 

_ In the mean time, the grand Turkith army moved 
flowly, and the grand vizier had many difficulties 
to encounter, for it was no eafy matter to bring an 
army under proper rules of difcipline, that had been 
colleéted..from above fifty different nationsy » In 
general they either hated or defpifed éach other, fome 
valuing themfelves on the courage thattheir anceftors 
had difplayed in the field of battle; while others: had 
nothing to boift befidés that of their being born in 
the fertile plains of Syria, or the romantic mountains 
near the Cafpian fea. Nor was it much better with 
the officers, for, they. were continually. quarrelling 
among themfelves, and on many occafions refufed t6 
obey their orders.’ . The. Janizariés,’ a fort of militia, 
though the ftanding. army, of the. ‘Turkith empire, 
had been always accuttomed to fet the example to the 
other troops of obeying their. officers and fighting in 
defence: ot their. court; but -now. they became) fo 
licentious, that difcipline was trampled under foot} 
and the whole army exhibited; one fcene of riot ;and 
diforder. 


. During the continuance: of -thefe diforders, ‘the | 


grand vizier a€ted: like a man: of wifdom iand pru+ 
dence; for confiding in the power that was repofed 
in him, he infifted that every. foldier in the army 
fhould attend to his duty, or be punifhed in the moft 
exemplary manner... In the mean time, he -knew 
that nothing would be more.dangerous than. to fuffér 
" an irregular undifciplined army. to engage with «the 
veteran forces of Ruffia; and therefore. he ordered 
feveral detachments to advance in the front, that they 
might learn the art of war by {kirmifhing with the 
enemy. Such was the conduét of the grand vizer; 
and thofe who have read the Roman hiftory muft ac- 
knowledge, that'it was not inferior to any thing per- 
formed by the great Fabius, when he was fent to op= 
pofe Hannibal. Great abilities are-often concealed 
under the covert of fuppofed. ignorance ; “but. all 
mankind being by nature the fame, the latent feeds 
of knowledge will break, forth nothwithftanding 
every oppofition, ica 

While the Turkifh vizier was going on in this pru- 
dent manner, prince Gallitzen. was ‘making prepara- 
tions for croffing the Neifter; and for that purpofe 
he detached general ‘Rennecamp with a confiderable 
body of forces to divert thé attention of the enemy on 
the other fide of the river... This, meafure had the 
defired effet; for the Ruffian army having marched 
a few miles to the fouth, croffed the river. without 
‘the leaft moleftation. : 

Before the Turks were aware, the RuMians attack: 
ed them with great fury, while the Turkith army did 
all they could to defend themfelves; but difcipline 
overcame numbers, and the Ruffians drove them 
once more to their entrenchments under the walls of 
Choczim. This victory was owing to the bravery of 
the Ruffian infantry, who ftood immoveable, and pro- 
ceeded gradually as the Turks retreated, killing them 
in great numbers. During all thefe misfortunes the 
grand vizier did not defpair; he knew that his army 
was, for the moft part, an undifciplined rabble ; 
but he knew that action would bring them into exer- 
cife, and therefore he refolved to perfevere in his 
duty. 

Whenever the Turkifh arms are not. fuccefsful, 
thofe who command them are fure to be diferaced, if 
not executed, and the more elevated their rank, the 

reater their danger. Thus the grand-vizier, who 
nad hitherto acted with great pruden e, and. gone 
great lengths in eftablifhing military difcipline, fell 
a facrifice to mifguided fury, and Ali Pacha Molda- 
vini, a man of a moft violent temper, was appointed 
his {ucceffor. Many other changes took place both 
at court and in the army; and while the vizier Carman 
Pacha went to meet him in the moft humble and. ref- 
pectful manner, but for fome fecret grudge. that 
the.vizier had again{t him, his head was ordered to be 
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cut off. The unfortunate “bafaw éndéavouted to 
retire; and for his own fafety drew his fword,° but he 
was foon furrounded by numbers and cutin pieces." 
’ In the mean time his {€li@ay or {word-béarer, fired 
with indignation at the fate of ‘his matter; “drew out 
a piftol and aimed the fhot at the head of ‘the vizier, 
who would have been fhot, Had ‘not one of ‘his Faith~ 
ful domettics faved his life at the experie of his own; 
The felictar was foon overpowered and cut id pieces, 


| and both their heads euc’ off and expoled;” ac- 
| cording to the Turkifh cuftom, 


on the front of the 
grand) vizier’s tent: :From the fate of thee twé 
brave men, we may learn thatthe Turks althouch 
not fuch barbarians as they were when they conquered 
that extenfive empire, yet they are ftill far from being 
a polithed people: E bO TE és 

General Rowanzow ‘committed gréat ravages. in 
the neighbourhood of Bender, where he burnt and 
plundered) feveral towns ‘and villages; ‘defeated a 
detachment of Turks; and drove o¥ a great booty of 
cattle, «The Tartars alfocommitted great ravages if 
Poland; where they almott totally deftroyed the pala- 
tinateof Bricklaw, befides déing much milchief iA 
other places.) In the beginning of September thé 
Ruffians lay encamped on the banks of the Niefter, 
and defended the paffage of that river againft the 
Turks, whofe whole army, under'the new vizier, ‘ar= 
rived on the oppofite banks: iets 

The-vizier next night ordered a detachment of “his 
beft troops, confifting of eicht thoufand, to crofs the 
river, afew miles below, and attack the Rufians in 
flank. «This they did;: and for fome time the battle 
was extremely furious; but atlaft the Tutks were 
obliged to retreat acrofs the -river, after lofinge four 
thouland of their beft troops. “ae 

The fending detachments acrofs rivers where 4 
gteat army is encamped,” is a {trong proof that thé 
vizier was utterly deftitute of {kill in military affairs 3 
for how couldvhe expe@ that they would be able 
eitheh to oppofe: the Rufiahs, or ‘to: retreat, feeing 
there was no ‘communication betwéen thetii and’ the 
main army. but -by croffing the Tivér. Indeed thé 
vizier was too! rafh and obftinate to Hearken to the 
adviceof ‘his officers; for as his predéceffor had been 
dilplaced foribeing too cautious, he refolved to {ye 
ceed by an oppofite‘extreme. ‘ 
"In confequence of 1a refolution bordering of maid 
nefs, the vizier ordered three bridges to be laid ‘actofs 
the Neifter, and began to crofs that fiver in ficht of 
the whole Ruffian army. Prince Gallitzin fuffered a 
confiderable number of them to crofs, and ‘then 
about feven o’clock on the morning of the niath of 
September, he attacked them! with. his infantry in 
three {quare columns, and’the battle w.s obftinarel 
difputed till noon, when thé Ruffians pufhed’ on: fo 
furioufy, with their bayonets ‘fixed, that the Turks 
were obliged to give way, 

It muft be acknowledged that the Turks behaved 


with great bravery, but fuch was the ignorance and 


obftinacy of the vizier, that he never ¢onfidered the 
nature of the ground, fo that his men were taken in 
both flanks before they could poffibly fotm, and’ in 
the battle and retreating acrofs the bridges, the flower 
of their belt troops were'deftroyed. Seven thoufand 
Turks were left dead on the field, befides thofe that 
were wounded and taken prifoners,y and 2 great hum- 
ber were drowned in crofling the river. 

‘This dreadful carnage, the fignal and immediate 
punifhment of folly and rafhnefs, would have ftruck 
any mind, except that of the vizier’s.: It feems tne 
accountable thatthe foldiers, who were fo turbulent 
and ungovernable under the late vizier, faould now 
bear the continual deftru€tion that attended this ex- 
travagant conduct, without flying into any act of 
extremity.;o It may, however, ferve to thew that 
there is nothing an army will not attempt or endure 
for a general who keeps the foldiers warm in conti. 


| nual action 5 ify at the fame,he dire@ts his condué 


in fuch a manner as feems confiftent with real courage, 
though fome degree of prudence may be wanting, 
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The vizier, not inthe leaf. difpirited: by his. lofs, 
laid. one ‘bridge only acrofs the river,..and had the 
“ precaution to cover it with feveral batteries of can- 
non, his refolution being to crofs,the river with the 
whole army, let the confequences be what they would. 
This wastuch a beld attempt, that we fearce find an 
inftance in hiftory parallel to its and hadit been 
mixed with prudence, the name of this -vizier:would 
have been much more refpeétable than it is.) - 

Four thoufand cavalry, with eight thoufand jani- 
zaries, had already croffed the river, and with them 
was alarge train of artillery; andthe reft: of the 
army was in motion to follow them, when a fudden 
fwell of the river carried away the bridge. Thus 
were twelve thoufand braye men inclofed by the 
Ruffian army in the front, and the river now rendered 
impaffable in the rear, without time of an opportu- 
nity of entrenching themfelves.. 

The Ruffians fecing them in fuch a deplorable 
fituation, refolved to avail themfelves of fo favour- 
able an opportunity... An engagement, truly defpe- 
rate, enfued, in which the Ruifians fought like men 
who were affured of fuccefs, while ‘the Turks re- 
folved to icll their lives as dear asi poffible, «The 
feverity of the Turkifh manners, which thas. not ad- 
mitted of the civilized and humane cuftom of ex- 
changing prifoners, prevented a capitulation from 
being defired, or any propofals for laying down their 
arms. . The battle was fevere, and the flaughter pro- 
digious. About three hundred, out of twelve thou- 
fand, efeaped by {wimming, the reft being either killed 
in the field, drowned in the river, or taken prifoners. 
Sixty-four pieces of cannon were taken, with one 
hundred and fifty ftandards;.and, for feveral miles, 
nothing was to be feen but dead bodies. 

The agitation of mind which the Turkifh forces 
miuft fuffer, who were the unhappy fpe¢tators, on the 
oppofite fhore of the river, of the cruel flaughter of 
their friends, may poffibly be conceived, but:cannot 
be defcribed. Perhaps, toa feeling, tender mind, the 
momentary agony was more fevere to him who was 
the looker on, than to the immediate fufferer.: While 
the bloody conteft continued, the whole army was 
buried in filence ; but when the flaughter was finifhed, 
and all hopes loft, they expreffed their rape and grief 
in the bittereft cries and lamentations; at the fame 
time, imprecating the moft bitter curfes on the vizier. 

In the midft. of their rage and defpair, they broke 
up the camp; and throwing off all obedience to their 
leaders, abandoned the {trong fort of Choczim, and 
retired, in a tumultuous manner, towards the Danube. 
Immediately prince Gallitzin fent a detachment to 
take poffeffion of the place, and therethey found the 
whole of the ftores and ammunition belonging to the 
Turks; for fuch was the terror they were thrown 
into, that they never once thought of fecuring or 
deftroying them, 

Prince Gallitzin having placed a garrifon of four 
regiments in the fort, under the command of count 
Romanzow, who, at the fame time, was to remain 
commander in chief of the army till his return, fet 
out for the court of Peterfburgh, to receive the 
thanks of his royal miftrefs. Another army of 
Ruffians over-ran the province of Moldavia, and 
took poffeffion of the capital of Jaffy, fituated on 
the river Pruth, about one hundred miles eaftward 
of Choczim., 

While the war was carried on in this manner be- 
tween the Turks and Ruffians, the pope died at Rome 

~ ina very advanced age, and was fucceeded by cardinal 
Ganganelli, who affuméd the name of Clement XIV. 
He had been brought up, from his moft early youth, 
for the church, and, to an univerfal acquaintance 
with learning in general, he had added moderation in 
his conduct; and was an enemy to all combinations 
among princes, which tend to prolong civil diftur- 
bances. He endeared himfelf to the people of Rome, 
by iffuing orders for lowering the prices ‘of provi- 
fiens; and he fuppreffed the cuftom, fo long in ufe 
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with his predeceffors, to oblige all’foréign’ambafla= 
dors torkifs theintogd? S84.07 4. vio aye bonis 08 
A.D.1770. In’ England, during the’ preceding’ 
fummer, feveral remont{trances had ‘been prefented to 
the throne, complaining of an undue eleéion’ of al 
member for the county of Middlefex ; “but alf the 
anfwer the remonftrance. received was,' that’ his (ma4, 
jefty would do nothing without the confent of his 
parliament, ‘That the miuniftry might be fupported 
effectually, it was refolved‘on in council to‘ adhere to 
their grand {cheme, the Middlefex’ election, as a per- 
petual rule of policy.  “* Befides, (faid they) if thé 
jubjects are permitted to go on in this manner, re4 
montftrating againft' the ‘conduct of’ therr own repre- 
fentatives, we fhall be fure: of a’ riajority in par- 
liament.”? 1) | Ve REESE Ste 
While the minds of the people in general were 
agitated ‘in. confidering what® would'be the event of 
thefe: things, both: houfes of: parliament’ met; but 
not the leaft notice was taken of the ‘remonftrances 
in the fpeech fromthe throne, which furpriféd people 
{till more; but then it was confidered, that'the'mi+ 
niftry had-determined to add fortitude to ‘their cons 
duct, whether it were right or wrong, 
'Some-notice was taken of foreign affairs, ‘particu- 
larly the {tate of the war between the Vurks and the 
Roffians:. but the ‘principal things infifted'on by his 


majefty, were the following; namely, the diftracted — 


{tate of America, and the diftemper which had broke 
out among the horned cattle. The former was, in 
the ftrongeft terms, recommended to’ their ferious 
attention, as athing of the urmoft importance to the 
dignity of government. The other’was mentioned 
as amoft dreadful calamity to the nation in general; 
and it was recommended to every one to exert them- 
felves in'endeavouring to put a ftop’to the infection, 
before it fhould {pread any farthers’o (o 7 8 CF 8 

This {peech was feverely handléd-by the public in 
general, who thought that nothing fhould'have been 


fo much touched on as the petitions and remons, 


ftrances. Ridicule was circulated’ with great free- 
dom, efpecially as the exiftence of the’ diftemper 
among the horned cattle was not believed to be of fo 
univerfal a nature as had been infinuated and repre- 
fented, : | 

It was immediately moved by the miniftry, that 
an addrefs fhould be prefented to the throne, upon 
which a moft violent debate arofe, and it was carried 
on with a heat of temper and. feverity of expreffion 
fcarce ever known ‘in the howe before. . 

It was infifted by thofe who oppofed the miniftry; 


that, in the addrefs, it fhould be recommended to his . 


majefty to take into confideration the grievances of 
the people. On the other hand, the exiftence of 
thofe pretended was denied, and all the difcontents 
among. the people were afcribed to the condué of 
thofe gentlemen who had been difappointed in their 
ambitious views. It was farther urged, that even 
allowing grievances 'to exift, as {tated in the remon- 
{trances, yet the methods ufed in feeking redrefs had 
been yery indecent and unbecoming: that not one 
tenth of the freeholders, and but very few of the 
clergy or juftices of the peace, had figned thefe pe- 
titions; and although there might be fome refpectable 
names found to them, yet the whole could be con+ 
fidered in no other light than as the aét of a rabble.’ 
Such were the outlines of the arguments made ufe 
of by thofe'who {tood up in defence of adminiftra+ 
tion; and many virulent epithets were thrown out on 
the other party, whom, in derifion, they called Peti- 
tion-hunters. Thefe charges drew from the gentle- 
menjin the oppofition ‘a {pirited avowal of the part 
they had taken in refpect to the petitions, and of the 
fentiments they delivered to their conftituents. They 
infifted, that they were under obligations to give an 
account of their condud in parliament to their con- 
ftituents, and to give them the moft early notice of 
every -meafure adopted by the court, ‘that'might, in 
the leaft, threaten ‘the dubverfion of their rights and 
y DES * privileges : 
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not hunted after petitions, for the petitioners had 
fought them, and had charged them with their com- 
' mands, which they were bound to deliver. ~It shad 
been infinuated by fome of the miniftry, that thefe 
meetings were feditious ;: but thofe in the oppofition 
treated the expreffion with every term of ndicule; 


und threw back the charge, by calling every meeting | 


of the miniftry:thefe two years, no better than a fedi- 


tious one; becaufe in them were laid fchemes for | 


trampling on the rights of the fubjects. Thefe de- 
bates, which were carried on with too much heat by 
both parties to. bring any honour to the fpeakers, 
being ended, the addrefs was voted for and carried 
by a great majority. wig 


- Before any bufinefs of importance was undertaken, | 
fome very: remarkable changes took: place: in the'mi+ |f 4 
| fuggefted of: any undue influence ufed by the crowns 
- and the honourable Charles York’ was created chan- }} 
cellor in his room, but he died<within’ three days | 
afterwards; and then the chancery was put into. com |} 
| fired that all'the papers, ‘containing a lift of the ex- 
_pences of government; fhould be laid before them. 


niftry. The feuls were taken from ‘lord Camden; 


miffion, the feals being delivered to baron Smythe, 
and the juftices Bathurft and Afton. The marquis 
of Granby refigned all his places, except the royal 
regiment of ‘blues, and was fucceeded as mafter of 
the ordnance by general Conway. The duke of 
Beaufort refigned the place of matter of the horfe to 
the queen; the earl of Huntingdon his place of 
groom of the ftole ; and the duke of Manchefter, 
with the earl of Coventry, their places of lords of 
the bedchamber. Mr. Dunning, the follicitor-gene- 
- yal, and Mr. Grenville, one of the vice-treafurers of 
Treland, refigned at the fame time. The whole of 
the adminiftration feemed to be falling in pieces, a 
general panic prevailed , but the court, refolute to 
its purpole, was determined to fight the battle not- 
withftanding the defertion of fo many of its principal 


commanders. Sir John Cuft, fpeaker of the houfe - 


of commons, refigned at the fame time; but that 
was owing to his age and infitm ftate of health. In 
his room was elected Sir Fletcher Norton, a gentle- 
man who had made a very diftinguifhing figure at 
the bar, and.who had lately been advanced to a moit 
valuable finecure: 

Within a week after thefe changes had taken place, 
the duke: of Grafton, to the aftonifhment of the 
whole nation, refigned the place of firtt lord’ of the 
‘treafury, and was fucceeded by lord Norch, who had 
been fome time chancellor of the exchequer. Various 
were the caufes afligned by the public for this a& of 
theduke’s, fome attributing it to fear, and others to 
treachery ; but as he ftill ‘continued to fupport all 
the meafures of government, it appeated evident 
that the fole reafon was, the neceffity of having one 
of the members of, the houfe of commons to ‘be at 
the head of public affairs. 

The firft thing that came before the commons was 
an enquiry into the validity of the Middlefex elec- 
tion; but after warm debates it was held, by a con+ 
fiderable majority, that no court of law was to med= 
dle with any of their rules and orders. This meafure 
aftonifhed the whole nation, and many perfons began 
to look upon the houfe of commons as a ftanding 
council for the crown. Nor was this important fub- 
ject agitated with lefs heat in the houfe of lords. The 
earlof Chatham with lord Camden, and many other 
peers, oppofed it with great ftrength of argument, 
and produced proofs from many of our law books 
and parliamentary journals, that no fuch ftep had 
ever been taken, not even in the moft defpotic reigns. 
But notwithftanding the force of thefe arguinents, 
minifterial intereft prevailed, and the proceeding of 
the houfe of commons, in the.affair of the Middlefex 
election, were alljuft and eg uitable. ' 

A motion was made to bring in a bill to difqualify 


cettain officers of the revenues from voting for mem- | 


bers of parliament. It was faid by thofe who: fup- 
ported the motion, that at the revolution the produce 
of the cuftoms and excife were both extremely fmall, 
nor was there at that ume any probability that they 
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privileges. , That in the prefent itiftancé, they! had | 
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would ever amount to the enormous. fim of fix mill 
lions fterling, as they. then actually did» To, thig 
they attributed the inattention of the patriots-of that 
age, who; if they had foreféen the tinconftiturional 
weight that muft have been thrown tato the fcale on 
the fide of the crown, by the appointment of officers 
to colle& fo vaft a revenue, they would undoubtedly 
have taken proper and effectual meafures to prevent 
the dangerous influence which it muft afford; in: the 
election of reprefentatives for the people. 

On the other fide it was urged, that the bill was 


altogether unneceffary, and.in its own nature exs 


tretnely cruel»: That it was no lefs than the. difs 


| franchifing’a great number of men who: had long 


enjoyed thar privilege; and.as the motion then ftaody 
it might extend to all theofficers under the! crown: 
It was added; that no evidence had been fo much as 


and therefore the motion was rejected by a very great 
majority!) 9 
‘The popular party, having loft this motion, de- 


It was faid i fupport of the motion, that thé civil- 
lift reveriue if milapplied, inftead of maintaining the 
dignity of the crown, ferved only to befiege it with 
parafites ; and in the place of promoting arts and 
induftry, to fubvert the liberties of the people. That 
though the funds allotted for this purpofé were fully. 
adequate, not only to every neceflary, but to every 
liberal. expence, that was :neceflary to fupport the 
dignity of the regal character ; yet neither the great- 
nefs of thefund, nor the confefled céconomny of the 
times, were fufficient to prevent an enormous debt 
from being: con:racted, and the people from being 
applied to for more money, at atime when men in 
the kingdom were of opin:on that too much had been 
granted already. 

That neceffary expences’had been much more con- 
fiderable in the latter reign than the prefent, becaufe 
the branches of the toyal family were then grown up, 
and confequently demanded larger allowances, “Phe 
journies to the continent, howéver expedient,.. were 
frequent, and at all times expenfiye; and none would 
pretend to fay, that magnificence was not as well 
underftood, and perhaps better {upported, than at pre; 
fent s yet his late majefty not only lived within the 
bounds of the civil-lift, but a fum of one hundred and 
feventy thoufand pounds wholly faved from that 
revenue, 

‘Phat it was neither inténded nor wifked, to limit 
the crown toa falary inadequate to its real dignity 
and greatnefs , for if it fhould appear that the money 
had been fpent in promoting ufeful purpoles, thole 
who made the motion will be the firft to give their 
approbation. But if on the contrary, it fhould ap- 
pear that the money had been {quandered away 
among time-ferving wretches, who, fought to ruin 
their Country, then thofe who advifed fuch meafures 
fhould be called to a fevere account. 

To thiscit was anfwered by thofe who ftood up for — 
the miniftry, that if.an application had been now 
made for an additional fum to make good any defi- 
ciency in the civil-lift eftablifhment, an enquiry inta 
the caufes of it would be natural and juftifiable; and 
it would be bur reafonable, that the miniftry, in fuch 
a circumftance, fhould give the. u:moft fatisfaction to 
the people; nay, that it was even their duty to de fo, 
and fhew the reafons why the provilion already made 
was not fufficient; but till fuch a requifition was 
made, it would be improper and very difrefpe&ful 
to the crown, to fcrutinize into the manner in which 
the money for the fupport of the royal. family had 
been expended. It was urged farther, that a certain 
fam of money was allowed annually for the fupport 
of the civilHft, and while the expences donot ex- 
ceed that fum, there can be no reafon for making any 
enquiry. . They concluded by taking notice, that as 
the civil-lift. was the property of the crown, his ma- 
jefty had afightitodifpote of it in whatever manner 
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he pleafed: At laft, the vote being put, the motion, 
like all others oppofed by the miniltry, was rejected 
by a great majorirvy. © je 
This affair, which had made:no {mall noife out of 
doors, being over, the next thing was to-take into 
confideration the ftate of the colonies in America: 
A petition had been prefented by the merchants trad- 
ing to North-America, fetting forth the great» hard- 


fhips they laboured under in confequence of an sad, | 


by which a duty had been laid on fome trifling articles 
exported from Great-Britain, and this had 4o: much 
enraged the people, that: they: refufed to purchafe 


the goods,°after they had been fent there “at ‘a cone | 


fiderable expence. ‘This affair beingiof avery feri- 
ous nature, the houfé took it into confideration, and 
repealed every part of it, except whatrelated to tea, 
which was ftill continued. The debates concerning 
this bill were managed by great foreeof: argument on 
both fides, for the popular party fought a repeal of 
the whole, while the miniftry infifted, that the Ame- 
ricans, inftead of delerving any fuch! indulgence, 


ought to have had more fevere laws binding upon 


them. © 

While the greateft part of the nation was agitated 
by reflecting on the confequences that would -reful¢ 
from thefe meafures ; while individuals were feeking 
to promote their’ privatenterefts, and the: govern- 
ment to eftablifh its authority, a bill was brought 
into the houfe of commons. by. one of the: leading 
men in the oppofition, for regulating the proceedings 
on controverted elections; a bill equally juft and po- 
pular, and which all the fubjeéts of Great-Britain were 
more or lefs concerned. It will be proper> to make 
the reader acquainted with the nature of this bill, that 


he may be the better able. tojudge of its utility, and | 


how far fuch a law was, in a manner, abfolutely necef- 
fary. 
It had been the cuftom formerly in all contefted 
elections, to refer the matter to a: feleé&t committee 
of the «noft learned and upright members) in ‘the 
houfe; and, in general, their opinion was. feldom 
called in queftion, butin time the committees had 
been enlarged, and all who came in having: votes, a 
fhameful partiality prevailed; which in the end in- 
duced thofe, who thought themfelves ‘injured, to 
apply for remedy at the bar of the houtfe: .' 

This method, however, was found to be very de- 
fective, «and attended with many. inconveniences, 
owing principally to the-vaft number. of. thofe who 
were to try the caule in difpute; and who, befides 
being biafied by the ties of private friendfhip, were 
not bound by any oath to prevent fuch influence from 
operating on their minds. 

At thé fame time, the method of trying thefé 
caufes at the bar became an obftacle to many branches 
of public bufinefs, €fpecially in the laft. feffions of a 
new parliament, when there was fcarce time to attend 
to any thing elfe. It was at the fame time very dif- 
agreeable to the members themfelves, who were con: 
tinually teazed with applications in favour of both 
candidates, that they would give their attendance, 
and although it was not faid that they »were to vote 
contrary to truth and equity, yet their attendance 
was conlidered as equivalent to their approbation, 
‘To all this it may be added, that as the miniftry have 
always a majority on their fide to fupport them in ‘all 
their meafures, to if they chufe to ftand up in defence 
of any one of the candidates, they can, by promifes 
and threatenings, get a fufficient number to vote him 
the fitting member. 

To remedy thefe defects this bill was brought in, 
and the plan of it was confiftent with the firft-princi- 
ples of the conftitution.. When a petition was to be 
prefented, a day was to be fixed for hearing both 
parties, who were to attend with their witnefies and 
council; and if one hundred members were not pre- 
lent, then they were to wait till fuch time as fo many 
were prefent; when the names of the whole, altho’ 
they fhould exceed that number, were to be put tmto 
Kix boxes or glaffes, to be drawn alternately and read 
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by the fpeaker, till forty-nine are chofei’; the fitti 


member and the petitioner being allowed to chufe one 


each, ° Lifts were then to be given: to: the. fitting 


member, the petitioner, councils, » witneffes, &c: 


who, with the clerk, wereito withdraw, and) ftrike 
off one alternately till the number fhould be reduced 
to. thirteen; who, with the two named by the partiesy 


wereto make a committee to determine they affairiin' 


difpute, Such was theenature of this new, bil, and 
it mutt be acknowledged that nothing could be more 
jut or equitable for! the freedom of elections; and 
every meafure ufed to prevent corruption and bribery 
mutt'at all times be the life of the Britith conftitus 
tion. Bi OY 6fW_e! Pe Boas ood 

While the houfe of commons were engeged on:this 


grand fubject, theeity.of Londonmet in their. com- 


mon-hall, and agreed upon another petition;: addrefs 
and remonftrance, for redrefs of their. pretended 
grievances in the affair of the Middlefex eleCtion. In 
this addrefs it was exprefsly declared; that the houfe 
of commons had aéted in the’ moft: unconftitutionak 
manner, and therefore they prayed that they, might 


| be diffolved ; that the people might be left.at liberty. 


tomake a free choice. . In anfwet to this, his majefty 
told them, that he had never done any thing but. by 
the advice and confent of ‘his parliament, and there+ 


fore he could not comply with their requeft: “alia, 


Violent difputes arofe in parliament.on-this affait, 
and many opprobrious expreffions were made. ufe of 
on both fides. It was faid that the citizens of Lon- 
don were the fupport of the government On -every 
occafion’; that it had been the cuftom, time imme- 
morial, to confult:them-on the moft important mat: 
ters; to which the miniftry anfwered, that no. affront 
had been offered to the citizens of London, nor any, 
thing denied them, except fuch as was in its own na- 
ture Improper to be granted. ! ‘laiw 

It is now neceffary that we fhovld take fome. view 
of the affairs of Ireland, which for fome.time had 
been thrown into great confufion, in confequence. of 
a bill being brought in and paffed, by which a. new 
parliament is to be. elected every eight yeats. From 
the Revolution down to the year 1969, the patha+ 
ments of Ireland continued till the ‘death of . the 
king; fo that the members becamea ftanding coun- 


cil to adminiftration, while the people were deprived | 


of their privileges. One would have thought that 
an act of fo populara nature as that of having fre- 
quent parliaments, ,would have met with the appro- 
bation of all ranks of people; bur in many inftances 
the reverfe took place. dU ; 

‘Many of thofe who had been long in parliament 
confidered themfelves as injured, becaufe they had 
been made to believe, that they fhould not vacate 
their feats till the death of the king... Thefe brought 
over all their dependents ‘to fecond ‘them, but. their 
refentment was concealed for fome time, When the 
new parliament met nothing but harmony was to. be 
{een among the members, and the lord-lieutenant was 
treated with every mark of refpeéb: but. this good 
humour was of fhort continuance. ” 

The lord-lieutenant, according to orders received 
from the miniftry, thought. this a fair opportudicy 
for bringing in a bill for the augmentation of the 
forces, which had failed of fuccefs at the breaking 
up of the laft parliament. Accordingly. a »meflage 
was fent, recommending this meafure in the ftrongeft 
terms from the throne, asa matter his majefty had 
much at heart, for the honour of the crown and the 
fafety of the kingdom. Wak ie 

This augmentation was to confit of private men 
only, without any additional officers; and it was pro- 
pofed further, that as.foon 2s the old. ftaff officers 
died, no more new ones fhould be appointed, except 
one. commander in chief, and five generals. Great 
oppofition was made'to this bill, for it. was alledged 
that fuch a requifition was unneceflary in time of pro- 
found peace; that the military. eftablifhmentin 


that kingdom was already woo expenfive. while the 


nation was loaded withtaxes to fupport them ;, thar 
although 
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although the nation paid for twelve thoufand effee- 
tive men for the fecurity of the ftate, yet above four 
thoufand of thefe were abroad in different garrifons, 
It is impoffible to exprefs the warmth of contention 
that arofe between the court and the popular party. 

It was confidered as a moft odious meafure, that a 
bill brought into the houfe of commons. in Ireland 
fhould have been framed by the privy-council-in 
England. [tis true, there is a law for that purpofe, 
cominonly called Poyning’s act, but as it was made 
in the arbitrary and tyrannical reign or Henry VII, 
fo all fober men thought that in this enlightened age, 
it ought to have been fet afide. 

It was urged further, that this was a money bill, 
with which the privy-council of England had nothing 
to do. Nay, they could not meddle with fuch 
things, even in their own country. That money 
could only be raifed by the reprefentatives of the 
people, and it was known to every one that no body 
of men were reprefented by the privy-council, they 
themfelves being taxed in parliament by every new 
bill, which becomes binding on therm as well as on 
the reft of the fubjects. 

Thofe who ftood up for the miniftry in fupport of 
the bill had very little to fay, for they faw that they 
had begun the billin a very improper manner. Had 
it originated in the Irifh houfe of commons, there is 
reafon to imagine that the bill would have paffed ; 
but the clamour was fo great that it was rejected by 
a very great majority. . 

But notwithftanding the bill was rejected, yet the 
commons voted the moft liberal fupply for the fup- 
port of the civil-lift, “and all other expences attend+ 
Ing the government. The lord-leutenant was fo 
much difappointed at the lofs of his favourite bill, 
that he went to the houfe of peers and entered a for- 
mal proteft againft it, as an act of difobedience to 
the privy-council. He then made a long fpeech 
from the throne, after which he prorogued the par- 
liament. Some fufpicions that the lord-lieutenant 
‘was going to prorogue the parliament had taken place 
a week before, and thofe lords who had oppofed_ his 
meafures, made a motion, that no proteft fhould be 
entered in the journals, unlefs. figned by a lord of 
parliament. This occafioned a moft violent debate , 
but the motion being rejected by a {mall majority, 
the minority entered a proteft againft ir. The houfe 
of commons, previous to their breaking up, forbid 
the lord-lieutenant’s fpeech from being entered in the 
journal’s, 

Such were the proceedings.in this firft feffions. of 
the firft limited parliament. No bufinefs had paffed, 
except that of granting the common fupplies. All 
the national bufinefs was left undone; the temporary 
acts, which are either altered or reverfed every year, 
whether relative to agriculture, trade, the preferya- 
tion of the public fafety; the fupplying the capital 
with provifions, and the fupport.of. public charities, 
were now at an end.. The whole kingdom was filled 
with the utmott confternation, difcontents took place 
every where, and nothing but confufion was to be 
feen. 

This affair being of the utmoft importance, a 
motion was made in the Englifh houfe, of commons, 
that all the inftruétions fent to. the lord-lieutenant 
fhould be laid before the houfe.. In the debates. on 
this fubject, the conduct of the lord-leutenant ‘was 
treated with particular marksof feverity ; forit was 
faid, that he-had cajoled the parliament of Ireland 
outof aconfiderable fum, and then prorogued them 
before they had time to enter on the national bufinefs, 
It was added further, that the Englith parliament was 
called upon, by every motive of juftice and humanity, 
to enquire into the {tate of our filter kingdom, and 
to grant them that redrefs. which, their own  parlia- 
ment cou!d not. 

On the other hand it was urged, that a controuling 
‘power mult be lodged fomewhere. That Poyning’s 
baw had lodged that controuling power in the king 
and council, andas the Irifh houfe of commoas had: 
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refufed to obey that law, the lord-lieutenant was 
under the neceflity of proroguing them... That they 
had, by ‘their conduct, {truck at the roor of the con- 
ftitution; and that. if the lord-lieutenant had ‘not 
prorogued them, he would have. been liable to.an 
impeachment. However, this motion, like, others 
brought in by the miniftry, was over-ruled, and Ire- 
land was left, for fome time, in a ttate of confufion 
and diftrefs.. _ fi, hthyer 

Near the clofe of this feffion of parliament, feveral 
propofals were made in the -houfe of lords relating 
to the {tate affairs in America ; and thefe were chiefly 
fupported by the duke of Richmond, Thefe were 
introduced by fome fevere ftriftures on the eondué 
of adminiftration. He faid, that the ftate of Ame- 
rica had: been recommended from the throne in a 
{peech at the opening of the feffion, and yet the fef- 
fion was near {pent without any thing being done, 
though the bufinefs was of the utmoft importance. 
The miniftry were now fenfible that they had been too 
rafh in recommending the cate of America before any 


/fettled plan had been laid down; and_ therefore, 


perplexed to the utmoft, they faw no other method | 
left, but that of adjourning the debate till a future 
day, well knowing that the parliament would be 
prorogued. ‘pa 

On the nineteetith of May his majefty went to the 


) houfe, and, in a fpeech from the throne; applauded 


them for the zeal they had fhewn in fupporting the 
intereft and honour of the nation. He affured them, 
that he fhould, on all occafions, feek the happinefs 
of his people ; and that it fhould be the fole object 
of his care,. to watch over their interefts. He con- 
cluded, by recommending to them the prefervation 
of public peace, and the difcountenancing of tumuls 
tuous meetings of the people, which, if encouraged, 
muft end in general confufion, ds Spble: 

Before we return to take notice of the ftate of af- 
fairs onthe continent, we fhall here obferve, that on 
the twenty+feventh of July, about four o’clock in thé 
morning, a moft dreadful fire broke out, or was difs 
covered in the gteat dock-yard at Portfmouth. Ic 
burnt with the moft rapid fury, and communicating 
itfelf with the hemp-houfe, and other offices, con= 
fumed every thing before it. Whether this. was an 
accident, or the work of fome vile wretch and incen- 
diary, has not yet been difcovered, and perhaps 
never will, Some impoftors, indeed, pretended ta 
have been concerned in it, particularly one Dudley, 
who has fince that time been tranfported for perjury ; 
and the .othér, whofe name was Britain, has been 
fince executed for forgery. The moft remarkable 
circumftance attending this fatal affair was, the firé 
was difcovered in five different places at once, which 
gave ftrong fufpicions that more than one perfon mutt 


| have been concerned ;.for accidental fires generally 


break out in one place only. . Had this accident, or 
whatever it was, happened during the heat. of the 
war, it might have proved fatal to the nation in gene- 
ral; for the whole lofs, amounting to.one hundred 
and forty-nine thoufand, eight hundred, and, eighty- 
eight pounds, could not have been made good with- 
out great difficulty, tillfuch time as the parliament 
met. But even fuppofing one individual could have 
advanced it, yet the time neceffary for replacing, the 
{tores, might have given the enemy an opportunity 
of doing great injury to the place; 

While the Ruffians feemed to triumph on the 
Danube and Neifter, a large fleet of men of war was 
fitted out, by orderof the empref’s; to pafs the Sound, 
and from thence proceed up the ftreights to attack the 
Turks by fea as well asland. It willappear evident 
to thofe perfons converfant with hiftory, that extraor- 
dinary events are feldom brought about bur by a 
concurrence of circumftances to facilitate their exe- 
cution; and it may perhaps be afferted, that all the 
great revolutions of which we read in hiftory, would 
have failed had they not been attempted at one par- 
ticular period; namely, that in which they took 
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The efforts of Peter the Great to create a navy, 
and bring up failors, had been looked upon as the 
extraordinary attempt of a great man, and it was 
imagined the project would die with him, but the 
reverfe took place; for although Ruffia has been, 
almoft fince his death, governed by women, yet their 
empire has been advancing gradually to a ftate of 
perfection. Her navy is now as refpectable as can 
be imagined; and her failors, naturally robuft and 
hardy, think no dangers too great. 

The laft vizier, who had acted in fo rafh and un- 
guarded a manner, was depofed, and banifhed to one 
of the Greek iflands; and that honour was conferred 
on Hiliel Bey, a man of great abilities and unfhaken 
integrity. He knew that the provinces of Moldavia 
and Walachia were the grand objects the Ruffians 
had in view; and therefore, contrary to the cuftom 
of the Turks, he refolved to venture on a winter 
campaign. This was a defign worthy of a great 
commander; for he imagined that the Ruffians would 
be too much flufhed with their late fucceffes, to 
think of any attack being made upon them. In 
that, however, the vizier was miftaken; for the 
Ruffians were too vigilant to be furprifed, and both 
armies continued fkirmifhing, in {mall parties, during 
the winter and fpring. In general,-the Ruffians were 
fuccefsful in thefe engagements, fo that the grand 
vizier’s plan did not fucceed in its full extent; but 
ftill, by keeping his men in continual aétion, they 
became more and more acquainted with the art of 
war. 

In the mean time, the country where the feat of 
war lay prefented a {cene of the moft dreadful defo- 
lation: almoft every thing had been deftroyed; and 
fuch of the miferable inhabitants as had not time to 
efcape to the neighbouring countries, were either 
made flaves by the Tartars, or butchered, to fatisfy 
the rage and fury of the-Turks. 

The army under the command of general Roman- 
zow having croffed the Neifter, and marched on 
flowly towards the.Pruth, a river which rifes in Po- 
Jand, croffes Moldavia, and falls into the Danube. 
From thence he continued his march to Jaffy, the 
capital of Moldavia, about two hundred miles eaft 
of Choczim. Great part of the country through 
which he paffed was little better than a defart, being 
totally deftitute of water, fo that they were obliged 
to carry that neceffary article along with them. Such 
impediments may eafily account for the flownefs of 
general Romanzow, who feemed to move in.a fimilar 
dire@tion with count Panin, who was at the head of 
an army on the banks of the Neifter, his defign be- 
ing to lay fiege to the important fortrefs of Bender. 

Every thing feemed now to give way to the Ruffian 
power; and ieveral detachments of the Turks hav- 
ing been cut off, the grand vizier refolved to venture 
OA an engagement, About eight o’clock in the 
evening, both armies came in fight of each other, 
near the banks of the Pruth, and the Tartars' were 
drawn up on the left of the Ruffians; but foon after- 
wards, they {pread themfelves out into {mall parties, 
in order to cut off a convoy of waggons, containing 
the provifions for the Ruffian army. 

In fome fituations, and under feveral circumftances, 
boldnefs is prudence, and then it is that great minds 
are difcovered, by their aétions, from mere common 
abilities. General Romanzow was one of thofe great 
men; for had a lefs experienced commander been at 
the head of the Ruffian army, they might have been 
totally cut off, ‘The Ruffians had been. very much 
weakened by fending out detached parties, and there- 
fore it feemed little better than madnefs to venture 
on anengagement. The general, however, confiding 
in the goodnefs of his troops, and the confidence 
they had in him, from a long feries of fucceffes; 
refolved to attack the enemy next morning, Accor- 
dingly they began to move, in order of battle, about 
day-break ; and, as foon as it was light, the general 
found, that, notwithftanding the vait fuperiority of 
numbers, the Turks had thrown up ftrong entrench- 
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ments before their camp. ‘This did not in the leaft 


damp the fpirits of the Ruffian general, for he had 
formed a refolution, and, let the confequences be 
what they would, he perfifted in going through with ie. 
His fituation, indeed, was truly critical; for, had he 
been defeated, the army under the command of ge- 
neral Panin would have been taken in the rear, and 
the heavy. artillery muft have fallen into the hands 
of the Turks. 

The Turks, notwithftanding their having throwa 
up entrenchments, no fooner faw the Ruffians ad- 
vancing, than they marched out to meet them; but 
the good order and regular difcipline of the Ruffians 
bore down all oppofition, and they drove the Turks 
back to their entrenchments. The battle now became 
dreadful; for the grand vizier feeing the critical 
fituation he was in, made a fally at the head of his 
beft troops; but the Ruffians, with their bayonets; 
forced them back, and took poffeffion of the firft 
entrenchment. The battle now became more bloody 
than ever; and, after the Turks had ufed every effort 
to retrieve the honour of the day, the Ruffian difci- 
pline overcame, and all the entrenchments were taken: 

The route now became general; the Turks fled 
on every fide; while the grand vizier, feeing the battle 
totally loft, made the beft of his way for the Danube, 
which was diftant about twenty-four miles. 

This was one of the completeft victories that we 
read of in hiftory; for the whole camp equipage, 
with the tents, one hundred and forty-three pieces of 
cannon, and above feven thoufand carriages loaded 
with provifions, fell into the hands of the Ruffians. 


Seven thoufand Turks were left dead on the field; — 


many were made prifoners; while the reft were pur- 
fued as far as the Danube, in which fome thoufands 
of them were drowned. 

While the Ruffians, under general Romanzow, 
were gaining victories every day in Moldavia, count 
Panin laid fiege to Bender, which the Turks had 
fortified in the ftrongeft manner. The garrifon made 
a moft vigorous defence; and, in the compafs of 
fourteen days from the opening of the trenches, they 
fallied out feven different times’ upon the Ruffians. 
The governor was fo overcome with grief and defpait 
when he heard that the grand vizier had been defeated) 
that he took poifon, and fo put an end to his own 
life. The garrifon, determined to hold out to the 
laft, made choice of another in his room, who be- 


haved with great bravery; for the fiege was carried © 


on with unremitted fury, and the place as-gallantly 
defended, till the Ruffians, tired out with delays, 
refolved to make one vigorous effort, which was done 
by three different columns in the night of the feventh 
of September. 

The walls had been undermined, and a vaft quan- 
tity of gunpowder put into the aperture; which be- 
ing fet fire to, blew up in the moft dreadful manner ; 


while the different columns having joined each other, ~ 


entered the breach fword in hand, and carried’ de- 
ftruétion along with them. A moft dreadful carnacé 
enfued ; for the Ruffians {pared none who came in 
their way, and the greateft part of the town was 
reduced to afhes. Bo Mae 

The misfortunes of the Turks were not confined 
to the Danube or the Neifter ; for the moft northerly; 
as’ well as the moft foutherly patts of their dominions 
in Europe, feemed’ doomed to all the calamities of 
war. ‘The time feemed to be arrived, when'the moft 
wretched ftate of their government, which, for many 


| years, had fuffered their military, as well as their 


naval force, to fall into decay and ruin, fhould be 
punifhed both by fea and land.’ The condu& of the 
Turks, in fuffering themfelves to*fleep into a ftupid 
fecurity, is fimilar to an error which all great empires 
have fallen into-at one time or other. For the truth 
of this, we have no more to do than to turn to the 
hiftories of thofe great empires which‘once made fuch 
diftinguifhing figures, but are now only known by 
name. They grew up to a ftate of maturity by 
virtue and valour; their middleages were diftin- 
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AD. 
guifhed by well regulated inftitutions; but floth, 
effeminacy, and the relaxation of every moral. obli- 
gation, undermined their foundations, and brought 
on their ruin. . 

The Ruffian fleet, the firft belonging to that em- 
ie. that ever pafled the Sound, failed from Eng-. 
and, and paffing tne ftreights of Gibraltar, arrived 
at Port-Mahon, in the ifland of Minorca, in a very 
fhattered and fickly cendition. There they received 
all that friendly affiftance for which the Englifh are 
fo juftly celebrated ; and the falutary air, with the 
ufe of frefh provifions, foon reftored the men to 
health ; fo that the fleet was enabled to weigh anchor, 
and proceed on its voyage. In the mean time, ap- 
plication was made to the maritime ftates of Italy, 
to know on what terms they would aét with refpect 
to the Ruffians ; and whether, in cafe of their being 
reduced to diftrefs, they would allow them fhelter in 
their harbours. Thofe ftates gave but a very re- 
ferved and equivocal anfwer, till at laft preffed to it, 
they promifed to allow fome of them to come in, 
under certain reftrictions. 

During the latter part of the laft year, fome Ruffian 
officers had been employed in carrying on a negotia- 
tion with the Greeks, which was no difficult matter 
to bring about, feeing they were both of the fame 
religion, and had been long oppreffed by the Turks. 
They now hoped to fhake off the yoke of flavery , 
and their hopes rofe to a pitch of extravagance equal 
to that of the Jews, when they imagined the Meffiah 
was come among them. 

Count Orlow, who commanded the Ruffian fleet, 
fet fail from Minorca in the beginning of February ; 
and, after a very dangerous and tedious -voyage, 
arrived at Cape Metapan, the ancient promontory of 
Tenarus. This country, the ancient and famous 
Peloponnefius, once the feat of philofophers and 
poets, being all claffical ground, is too well known 
to require any defcription. Indeed, if it did, modern 
travellers can fupply that defect, though their accounts 
are far inferior to thofe of the ancients, 

The Ruffian admiral having landed the forces 
which he had on board, at Maina, the capital-of the 
ancient Sparta, the people of the country, the de- 
fcendants of the ancient Lacedemonians, who ftill 
retained fome of the fpirit of their anceftors, flocked 
in great numbers to join his ftandard. The other 
Greeks in general followed their example ; for, in 
general, the inhabitants of the Morea only: waited 
for an opportunity of afferting their freedom. 

Arcadia, Mifitra, and many other places, were 
foon taken; and the Greeks maffacred every Turk 
whom they laid hold of, without regard to age or fex. 


From this we may infer, that although the Greeks 
affume to themfelves the name of Chriftians, they | 
are deftitute of the firft principles’ of humanity; for | 


whatever cruelty had been inflicted on them by the 
Turkith government, yet that did not warrant their 
murdering individuals. 


The Turkifh governor of Meffalougi finding him- | 


felf unable to defend the place any longer, and-ex- 
pecting no mercy from the Ruffians, put his perfon 
under the protection of the Greek Syndic, the chief 


magiftrate of the town; but no fooner had the vil- | 


lainous Syndic got him in his power, than he caufed 
him to be put to death. 


Nor was this unnatural fury confined to the con- | 


tinent; for revenge, novelty, andithe hope of plun- 
der, operated every where, and even extended to the 


iflands,: where the moft horrid murders were com- || 


mitted, with circumftances of the moft favage bar- || they had inflifted on the Turks, “A large body of ' 


barity. | Three Turkifh fhips, with fome recruits 
on board, for the fervice of the army on the continent, 


having put into the ifland of Milone, one of the | vet 
great number of them’ ptifoners, whofe heads were 


| inftantly cut off. All Greece; now called the Morea, 


ancient Cyclades, the greateft part of the crew going 
on fhore, were all barbaroufly murdered. At Maina, 
count Orlow publifhed a manifefto in the name of 
the emprefs of Ruffia, wherein, among other things, 


it i declared, that fhe looked upon herfelf || 
Bal eben ? | without one. being killed, 


as under a religious obligation to fet the Greeks. at 
gy : 
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| every place. 
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liberty from the Turkifh flavery, promifing, at the 
fame time, protection to all thofe who would join’ 
her army, and threatening military execution tofuch ~ 
as refufed): for it is remarkable in the RufMfians, that 
they feldom publifh a proclamation that is not clogged’ 
with fome oppreffive mark or condition. “o 

From Maina count Orlow failed for Corom, a 
ftrong town at the extremity of the peninfula; but 
the fortifications of it had been long negleéted, like 
moft other towns in the Turkith empire, fo that it 
was foon taken. ‘The harbour was good, and capable 
of admitting a great number of fhips; and thereforé 
the Ruffian admiral ordered that it fhould be their 
place of general rendezvous. ” 

Petras was taken in the latter end of March, it 
being one of the moft important places in the Morea. 
It is celebrated in hiftory for being the metropolitan 
city of Claventia, and is fituated on that arm of the 
gulph which feparates it from the ancient Livadia, 
about fixty miles weft of Corinth, and one hundred 
and twenty north-weft of Mifitra. This great and 
once flourifhing city was not able to. make any de- 
fence; and the Greeks, who accompanied the Ruffian 
army, no fooner made a breach in the walls, than 
they broke in, and murdered the innocent inhabitants, 
without any diftinction of age or fex. Such as could 
make their efcape from the hands of the murderers, 
(for they merit no better name) took fhelter in the 
caftle, which the Ruffians and Greeks inftantly be- 
fieged. The Greeks, however, were but of little 
fervice to the Ruffians, for they minded plunder 
more than military difcipline. 

In the mean time, a body of Albanians and Turks 
having paffed the Ifthmus, marched to its relief, and 
engaged the Ruffians in the moft furious manner, 
At the fame time, the governor made a fally, anda 
mine burfting, the city was fet on fire, and burnt 
down to the ground. The Turks took: a fevere re- 
venge on the Greeks for their cruelties, for they put 
every one to the fword, not even fparing their priefts 
at the altar. All the foreion confuls had made their 
efcape, except the fon of the Englifh conful, who, 
on this memorable occafion, aéted with fuch {pirit 
and humanity, as will ever do honour to his memory. 
This young gentleman had fhut himfelf up in his 
father’s houfe, which he looked upon as a fanuary, 
confiftent with the eftablifhed laws of nations; and 
took under his protection feventy perfons, fome of 
whom were ladies of diftin@ion. In the heighth of 
the confufion, a body of Albanians, armed with axes, 
came to break open the door; but he reprefenting to 


| them that he belonged toa nation that was in alliance 


with the Grand Seignior, they, in the moft generous 
and humane manner, carried him, with all thofe under 
his protection, to the caftle. There, however, their 
fears were rédoubled, for’ the firft f{cene which pre- 
fented itfelf to their eyes, was a heap of mangled 
bodies, and feveral Turkifh executioners, according 


| to their forms, employed in cutting off the heads of 


all the Greek prifoners as faft as they were brought in. 
The Englifh gentleman, with his companions, would 
have fhared the fame fate, had not the governor, who 
knew him, arrived at that inftant, and taken him, 
with all hiscompanions, under his prote€tion. “The 
fame night they got on board a veffel in the harbour, 


| which ‘conveyed them fafely to Zante, to the great 


joy of the Enelith conful, who imagined that he had 
been killed. 

From this time forward the Greeks began to fufferin 
their turn, for thofe cruelties which, in their rage, 


them having advanced to the ifthmus of Corinth, in 
order to crofs over into Achaia, the Turks came up 
with them, killed above two thoufand, and took a 


exhibited murder, famine, and putrified bodies in 
The Greeks and Turks were equally 
cruel. to each other, nor could two meet together 


“ Indeed, 


ih al 
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Indeed, it is, in many ftriking inftances, painful 
to treat of thefe cruelties, or even of this war in ge- 
neral, which has, through all its different parts, been 
fullied and dilgraced by atts of ferocity, oppreffion, 
and cruelty, which are happily but little known in 
the middle or weftern parts of Europe. The enmities 
of thefe polifhed nations are tempered with a gene- 
rofity and humanity which alleviate, and, in a great 
meafure, conceal the deformity and horrors of war; 
and a lift of the killed and wounded after an engage- 
ment, caufes little more emotion than the fight of an 
adjutant’s roll would before it. 

Soon after the Greeks had been defeated in the 
ifthmus of Corinth, the baffaw of Bofnia arrived in 
the Morea, at the head of thirty thoufand men, 
moftly Albanians, and he ordered all the Greeks 
who were found in arms, or any way diftant from 
their villages, to be inftantly put to death, The 
Greek archbifhop of Trippolizza, with many other 
perfons of great diftin@tion, fhared the fame fate, 
under pretence that they had ftirred up the people 
to revolt. 

The chief force of the Ruffians was now, in con- 
cert with fome Greeks, engaged in the fiege of Modon, 
about one hundred miles weft of Corinth. It is a 
place of great ftrength, with a caftle, and an exceed- 
ing good harbour; fo that, while the Ruffian army 
attacked it by land, the fleet feconded their operations 
by fea. Had they taken this important place, they 
would have been able to maintain a footing in the 
peninfula, at leaft till fome reinforcements came to 
their affiftance. But a body of Turks and Albanians 
having croffed the peninfula, attacked the befiegers 
with great fury, and were feconded by a vigorous 
fally made by the governor. It now appeared evident 
that the fpiric of the ancient Spartans had forfaken 
thefe their degenerate defcendants ; for the Greeks, 
difpirited by their late overthrow, which taught them 
the difference between maffacring an innocent multi- 
tude of people, and engaging in battle with an enemy, 
abandoned their pofts as foon as they were attacked, 
and were cut in pieces without refiftance. The 
Ruffians, however, made a noble ftand, and fought 
in the moft courageous manner, to protect the cow- 
ardly Greeks, who, if they had aéted with only a 
common degree of refolution, a complete victory 


might have been obtained. But at laft the Ruffians | 


were overpowered by numbers, and obliged to retreat 
to the fhore, under the protection of their fhips, 
The Albanians and Turks, now fufhed with the 
thoughts of fuccefs, gave themfelves up to plunder 
ing the camp; which the Ruffians obferving, turned 
upon them, and routed them with great flaughter,; 
fo that they once more got poffeffion of their camp 
and battery. This fuccets brought fome more of the 
Greeks to their affiftance, and now the fiege was 


renewed with redoubled vigour,. The Ruffians were | 


now convinced that no time was to be loft, and that 


they muft endeavour-to take it before any freth forces | 
could come up. Accordingly, an attack was made; | 


bur the Greeks, who were quite difpirited, feparated 
themfelves from the Ruflians, who were again obliged 
to abandon the place. 

During thefe tranfactions in the Morea, the Ruffian 
fleet was reinforced by more fhips, which had failed 
from England in the beginning of the year; and 
both being joined, they came up with the Turkith 


fleet in the channel of Scio, which divides Natolia, 


in the Leffer Afia; from Europe. The. Turkith fleet 
was confiderably fuperior to that of, the Ruffians, 
and the engagement began with great fury. A 
Turkith and a Ruffian: thip. got faftened together, 
and both blew up with a’ dreadful explofion, fo that 


only a few of the hands. on board were faved, The. 
dreadful fate of thefe fhips occafioned,a panic on both | 


fides for fome time ; burt the engagement being again 


renewed, it continued till night feparated them, with- | 


out any material advantage on either fide. 
As foon as it was dark, the Turkifh admiral, con- 
trary to the advice of his braveft. officers, ordered the 


{cables to be cut, and then failed into a fall bay on 
This was a mott imprudent, 


the coaft of Natolia. 
ftep, for the Ruffian fleet furrounded them in the 
morning, and came to an anchor befide them. Ad- 
miral Elphinfton then began to make preparations 
to fend in four fire-fhips among them ;_ but this being 
a piece of fervice with which the Ruffians were but 
little acquainted, they feemed very unwilling to en- 
gage init. An Englifh lieutenant then undertook the 
dangerous expedient, and commodore Greig, another 
officer of the fame nation, undertook to condu& the 
thips that were to cover them. At twelve at night com- 
modore Greig, with four fhips of the line and two fri- 
gates, approached the mouth of the harbour, and 
engaged the enemy within four hundred yards. A 
moft dreadful cannonade begun and lafted an hour, 
when, about one o’clock, a fignal was given for 
Mr. Dugdale, the Englifh lieutenant, to run in with 
the fire-fhips, which he inftantly performed, and bore 
down upon the Turkifh fleet. At the fame time a 
fhot having fet the rigging of one, of the Turkith 
fhips on fire, it added greatly to theconfufion, in a 
place where they had fcarce room to act. It was 
impoffible for the brave lieutenant to keep the Ruf- 
fians in order, and at Jaft they flung themfelyes into 
the boat, and lefthim on board alone. Prefence of 
mind, and that courage by which the, Britith feamen 
have been fo long diftinguifhed, enabled him to fur- 
mount difficulty ; for having lafhed the helm, he 
fet fire to the fhip, and then threw himfelf into the 
fea, and {wam to one of the Ruffian hips. 

The three other fhips took fire at the fame time, 
and rufhing into the center of the Turkith fleet, the 
whole was confumed, except one fhip the Ruffians 
towed off. They then bombarded the town, in 
which was a ftrong caftle; but a fhot from one of the 
Ruffian hips having fet fire to the powder magazine, 
the whole blew up, and the place was reduced to a 
heap of rubbifh. Thus through the obltinacy of 
the Turkifh admiral of a fleet, a-caftle and a town 
that exifted at one o’clock in the morning, was, in 
eight hours after, reduced to a heap of rubbith. It 
is faid, that the Turks loft fix thoufand men on this 
memorable occafion, and fuch of. the failors as had 
the good fortune to make their efcape, murdered. all 
the Greeks that came in their way, and even attempt- 
ed to fet fire to their cities, “eo tt 

Thefe rofians, to whofe rage nothing could fet 
bounds, marched as far as Smyrna, where they mur- 
dered three hundred Greeks; and had it not been for 
the interpofition of the Janizaries, they would, have 
ferved all the E.uropean merchants in the. fame. bars 
barous manner, and even fet fire to the city. In the 
mean time, the Turkith admiral was beheaded, by 
order of the grand-feignior, for having run his fhips 
into a place where they became an eafy, prey to the 
RuMians. Indeed it would feem, that he, had been 
no way, acquainted with naval affairs, for no admiral 
ought ever to come near land till he is in a, manner 
fure of victory. Cm: 

The.Ruffians,. who were now triumphant at fea, 
blocked up the paflage to the Dardanelles, and in- 
terrupted every fhip, that attempted. to, pafs them, 
without any regard to.the nations to. which, they be- 
longed ;.but when they. found that they had no in- 
tention of affifting the Turks, they fuffered them to 
proceed, to fome. other. port... Count Orlow, the 
Ruffian admiral, preferred the brave lieutenant Dug- 
dale tothe command of the. Turkith fhip that had 
been faved, and which carried fixty-twobrafs guns , 
and: commodore Greig was made an. admiral. The 
Greeks, filled with revenge againft their. cruel. maf, 
ters the Turks,. murdered >the people .in the neigh, 
bourhood of the Dardanelles ; fo that. the. whole 
Archipelago was. filled with their barbarities. 

The ancient. and,once famous city .of Smyrna, 
wheremany, great, men. have. been born,.and which, 
for two centuries, .has beena place of great trade, 
was now in.a very.critical fituation, .. The inhabitants 
expected to.be attacked by the Ruffians. every eee 
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and the foreign European merchants, who had fac- 

tories there, g2ve up allfor loft. It was a moft dan- 

gerous expedient for them to apply to the Ruffian 

admiral, left the Turks fhould have been jealous. of 
them; but at laft the common danger cemented them 

together for their mutual fafety, and the Turks joined 

with them in the application. Accordingly; an 

Englifh merchant was fent to count Orlow, whom. 
he found engaged in the fiege of Lemmos; and by 

whom he was told, that he had ftriét ordérs to pro: 

tect the Chriftians of all nations; but. more partieu- 

larly the Englifh 3 becaufe there was a treaty of peace 

and commerce at that time fubfifting between them 

and the Enelifh. He difmiffed him with marks of 
the greateft politenefs, and told him, that he and the 

other gentlemen in the factories might make them- 

felves quite eafy, as no harm would happen to 

them. cata oT 

During the whole of this’ year, France was. tofn 
with inteftine divifions. The arbitrary proceedings 
at court were fuch, that the parliaments in the pro- 
yinces retufed to regifter the edidts. . The king want- 
ed money to fupport his extravagance, and the moft 
illegal taxes were impofed on the people, at a time 
when the neceffaries of life were fo fcarce that the 
people were, in a manner, ftarving. The parlia- 
ments, on this occafion, a@ed with integrity and 
firmnefs, and nothing could force them to give a 
fanction to what was both unjutft and oppreffive. Dra- 
goons, however, extorted that which faithful magif- 
_ trates refufed to grant, the taxes were raifed by 
force, andthe members of the different parliaments 
were fent to different prifons, where they were not 
fuffered to converfe with their friends or relations, 
In a word, the ftate of France, during this year, was 
the moft miferable that could have been imagined. 
Juttice was obftructed, the decrees of the courts, that 
feemed to affect the payment of the oppreffive taxes, 
were all ordered to be evazed, foldiers were quartered 
on fuch of the counfellors as had fpoken boldly in 
defence of the people; and it may juftly be faid, 
that all France was groaning under military power. 

Italy, which has often been the theatre of war, 
now enjoyed perfe& tranquillity ; and the different 
ftates feemed to vie with each other in promoting com- 
merce and agriculture. Several regulations were 
made with refpeét to the clergy, forthe Italians are 
far from being fuch bigots as they were formerly. 
Indeed, they have in that inftancé acted with mode- 
ration and prudence, fo as not to do any thing vio- 
Jently ;, and there is no doubt but that will in the end 
bring about a general reformation. 

The pope, by his good fenfe and rhe peculiar hap: 
pinefs of his temper; acted with fuch moderation that 
thefe ftates; who were on bad terms with his prede- 
ceffor; freely, acknowledged his power in all things 
of a fpiritual nature. By thefe means enmity died 
away, and the bleffings of peace were diffufed from 
Sicily to the Alps. OCS. 
- Portugal; that had long been at enmity with the 
feé of Rome; riow admitted a nuncio from the pope 3 
fo that by prudence and moderation this great eccle- 
fiaftic was doing more than ever could have taken 
place by the thunders of the vatican: He abolifhed 
many ridiculous cuftoms, and on the whole feemed 
to have nothing fo much in view as the reducing the 
Roman catholic religion toa rational fyftem. 

In Corfica, during this year, the wretched inhabi- 
tants felt all the feverity of a French defpotic govern- 
ment, Many of them ftill refufed to fubmit, and 
fuch of thefe unhappy people as were taken, were 
inftantly put to death. Some of them ‘were tranf- 
ported to France; but this was little more than fhift- 
ing the fcene: for as in Corfica they beheld the ruin 
of their country, fo in France they faw a whole na- 
tion of people ruined, But here their fuffering did 
notend; for fuch as were brought to France, after 
a journey of fix hundred miles on foot from. Mar- 
filles to Breft, were put on board feveral veffels and 
ent as flaves to the Weft-Indies, _ What havock has 
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the ambition of tyrarits made among the children of 
tien ! - 

This year a wat was likely to have broke’ cut be- 
tween Great-Britain and Spain; on account of the 
following affair : ‘ih Shoe . 

In the year 1492 captain Davies; who ¢ommianded 
an Englifh man’ of war; failed to the South Séas; 
where he dilcovered fome iflands, fincé called Falk: 
lands; but little hotice was taken of them for ‘more 
than a century, till commodote Anfon, in his voyage 
round the world; difcovered the) importance’ they 


would be of to us, if properly culriva&d: Accord. 


ingly; foon after the late peace; when lord Anfon 
was at the head of the admiralty; he mentioned’ the 
affair in council; and it was propofed to fehd out 
fome frigates to vifitthem: This fthemé, however, 
was not fo well conducted, but thé Spaniards got 
notice of it before it could be carried into execution: 
and fuch remonftrances were made by their ambaffa- 
dor at our court; that it was ayain laid afide. 

It was again revived; and in 1764 cothmddoré 
Byron was fent out with a fmall fquadron to make 
difcoveries, and; if poflible, eftablith a fetrlement on 
the coaft of Patagonia. During that voyage; hé 
took poffeffion of Falklands iflands in the name of 
his Britannic majefty; with all the forms ufed of 
fuch occafions. ue 9 

Much about this time the French, ftirhulated 
by their loffes during the war, undertook an expedi: 
tion of a fimilar nature, namely; to make difcove: 
ries in the South Seas ; and the cate of it was com: 
mitted to one M, de Bouganville, coloriel of a reoi- 
ment of foot. This gentleman entered into this- ad- 
venture with all that life and fpitit fo pectiliar to “his 
countrymen, Having fitted out a frigate of twenty 
guns, with a floop to carry provifions, he took on 
board one hundred feamen, and about one hundred 
and fifty people, who chofe to try their fortuné ih 
that part of the world. The French thips fét fail 
from St. Malo, and arrived at the Canaries; wheré 
they were kindly teceived by the Spaniards, who 
gave them every fort of afliftance. Frorh thence théy 
proceeded to the river Plata, and took iri frefh provi- 
fions, the Spaniards {till continuing to treat them 
with every mark of refpeét; At length, they came 
to Falkiands Iflands, where they formed an éftablifh- 
ment, and built a fmall fort. 

Thefe French adventurers had formed the moft 
fanguine hopes from the difcovery of thefe iflands, 
but they did not anfwer their expectations; for it coft 
them more money to fupport their fettlerhent than 
the profits arifing from it could afford; fo that they 
gave it up to the Spaniards in the moft formal man- 
ner. 

Thefe iflands are fituated in latitude 51 fouth, 
and about one hundred leagues on this fide the 
ftreights of Magellan. The fettlement; which had 
been given up by the French to the Spaniards, was 
on one of the iflands that lay to the weft; and was 
called Port Solidad; and Port Kemont, belonging to 
the Englifh; was one of the iflands to the eaftward. 
It is not certainly known; that.thefe fettlers knew of 
each other for fome. time, and certain it is, that in 
commodore’s Byron’s account of them; he mentions 
nothing of any fettlement but the Englifh one at 
Port Egmont. However, in the year 1769, we had 
a frigate and a floop upon that ftation, and captain 
Hunt, inthe Tamar frigate; being on a cruife, fell 
in with a Spanith fchooner belonging to Port Solidad, 
and according to his orders; commanded the Spanifh 
Captain to depart, becaufe thefe iflands were the pro- 
perty of Great-Britain, In two days aftetwards, the 
captain came on board the Tamar frigate with a letter 
to captain Hunt, writtem by the governor of Port 
Solidad; telling.him; that if he had been driven in 
there by fttefs of weather, he was ready to give him 
every affiftance; butif he came there in violation of 
the faith of the moft folemn treaties, he had far 
better depart immediately. Captain Hunt, not 
in. ‘the leaft: intimidated. with: thefe threatenings, 
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afferted the right his Britannic majefty had to thefe 
iflands, and warned him to depart from them, giving 
him fix months for that purpofe. The Spanifh officer 
entered a formal protelt againft captain Hunt, and de- 
clared, that if he offered any infult to the fettlement 
at. Port Solidad, or removed from thefe iflands, he 
fhould confider itas a breach of the peace; ard 
tranfmit an account thereof to Spain, Soon after 
this affair, two Spanith. frigates of confiderable force 
arrived at Port Egmont, under. pretence that they 
wanted frefh water ; and the commander in chief fent 
notice to captain Hunt, that he was aftonifhed to fee 
the Englifh flag hoifted in an ifland that belonged to 
his matter the king of Spain: He charged captain 
Hunt with violating the peace; declaring, at the 
fame time; that he woiild fend an account thereof to 
Spain, that his maftet might affert his right to thofe 
iflands which had beet made over to him by treaty. 
_- Captain Hunt ftill continued:to found his poffef- 
fion on thé claim of right; juftified his conduct by 
the orders of his foveteign, and again warned the 
Spaniards to.depart from thefe iflands. The frigates 
continued eight days at Port Egmont, and were fup- 
plied by our people with water: the captain afd of- 
ficers behaved with civility, but they declined going 
on fhore though they! were feveral times invited. As 
thefe tranfactions feemed to indicate an) approaching 
rupture, captain Hunt fet fail for England, and. ar- 
riving at Plymouth onthe third of June, fent an 
exprefs to the lords of thé admiralty. . The Swift and 
Favourite floops of war, each bearing fixteen guns, 
were left to take care of the fettlement; but: the 
Swift having failed as far as the ftreights of Magellan, 
was overfet, and {uch of the crew as could get into 
the boat, undertook a voyage of. thtee weeks; which 
brought them to Port Egmont, after experiencing an 
innumerable variety of hardthips. .. Five Spanith fri- 
gates arrived at, Port bemont, and captain Fatmer, 
not .oubting but they came with hoftile intentions, 
refolved to. be upon his guard, He accordingly hoitted 
his flag, which the Spanifh commodore feeing, fired 
twofhots, and. being afked what were his reafons for 
fo doing, he faid they were only by way of fignals, 
In the mean time captain Farmer wrote to the Spa 
nifh commodore, that.as he had received the refreth- 
ments he wanted, he was obliged inthe name, and by 
the authority of his mafter, to command him to de- 
part, and totally evacuate all thofe iflands known by 
the name of Falklands. In anfwer to this letter, the 
commodore put captain Farmer in mind of his great 
power,, and how eafy it was for him to. deftroy their 
defencelefs fettlement. He begged that he and the 
other Englith officers would not force him to any ex- 


tremities, but depart quietly from the place} as | 
the iflands belongéd to his mafter. the king of Spain. | 
Nextday he wrote again, both to captain Farmer and | 
captain Maltby, telling them, that if they would 

depart peaceably they fhould:havé leave to take all | 


they had along with them from ‘the fettlement;, and 
what they could not: take, hefhould give them a 
receipt for, that the whole affair might be. fettled ‘by 
their refpective courts. . But on:the other hand, if 
they refufed to: comply, he» would, contrary ‘to: his 
inclinations, be obliged to obey his orders, by attack- 
their fettlement both by fea and land, and that he 
would {pread defolatidn every where: before:him ; for 
he had, under hisicommand, a large body of marines, 


befides a train of, heavy artillery: . t 
. He concluded by affuring them, that if they vdid 
not, in fifteen minutes.after the receipt of ‘his Jeter; 
give him a plain and favourable anfwer, he would :‘im- 
mediately commence hoftilities and, at the fame 
time, defired them to think of the dreadful «confe- 
quences which their obftinacy would be:produdtive of 
to the fubjeéts.of :his Britannicimajefty..) 

. To-thefe, and all: his:other menaces, the Englith 


captains returned for anfwer, that words are notial- | who:faidy:that theifruits:of» one of ‘the mott elorious._ 
r || and fuccefstulwars mentioned’ in-hiftory, had beea 
could not believe that he would,:im a time’ of ‘pro- |] barteréd’ away ‘for anvinolorious and infecure peace, 


had buttoo much reafon on their fide 5? and therefore. ay 


ways:confidered..as. acts of /hoftilities:s: and that: they’ 


found. peace, when: the: greateft’ harmony fubfifted: 
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between the two nations, put his threats in execution: 


vinced; that the king of Great-Britain, their matter, 


to his flag; and therefore they were; in confequence 
of their orders; obliged to defend the place to thelaft 
extremity. Accordingly the Spanifh commodore 
ordered the frigates to row clofé to the fhore; directly 
oppofite the Block-houfe; where there was only a 
{mall battery ; and at night captain Maltby broughe 
‘fifty feamen; belonging to the Favourite; on fhore, 
with two fix pounders, ten {wivels; and a quantity 
of fmiall-arms and ammitinition. Next morning, part 
of the Spanifh troops and artillery landed about a 
mile to the northward of the Block-houfe; and when 
they had advanced about, half a mile, the reft of the 
| boats, with the troops and artillery, put off from 
/ one of the Spanifh frigates; and rowed right in for 


| the cove, being covered by the fire from the frigates, 
| whofe-fhot went over the Blockhoufe: 
| feamen, who were then on-fhore, fired fome {mall fhot; 


The-Englith 


but feeing the utter impoffibility of defending the 
fettlement, and the Spaniards having broke through 
all the limits of peace; even to the a¢tual commentce- 
ment of hoftilities, fo thar their condu& could neirher 
be .denied nor explained away, our officers, as they 
had judicioufly led them to this open avowal of their 
conduct, and had, at the fame time, fupported the 


| honour of their own country; as»far as the means in 


their power would admit of, with the fame propriety 
preferred faving the valuable lives of their people ; 
and Jeaving the injury to be>redreffed ‘by thofe in 
power, they thought it moft prudent to hang out a 
flag of truce; in order to know what terms of capi- 
tulation the Spanifh commodore would grant, 

All the conditions which he would grant were; 
that the Englith fhould immediately, or as foon. as 


from the fettlement, and what ftores they left behind 
thern fhould ‘be produced:as foon as orders for that 
purpote arrived:from Spain: » This: was one of the 
greateft infults, perhaps, that had: ever’ been offered 
to the Brith flag, but the-Englith, who had not 
{trength fufficient to defend themfelves; were obliged 
to comply; and in September arrived at Portfmouth, 

The navy»of Great-Britain was then im a very 
indifferent condition ; and. political debates ran fo 
high, that people in general were diffatisfied with the 
conduct. of the miniftry. Prefs warrants had been 
iffued for raifing feamen, but the legality ‘of them 
was, in feveral places, called in queftion: In the 
city of Liondon, Mr. Crofby, the lord-mayor, re- 
futed to back the prefs warrants; Mr. alderman 
Wilkes difcharged a man who had been .impreffed ; 
and although the opinion of council was ‘taken on 
this important fubject, yet, among the more: fenfible 
and judicious, the practice itfelf was looked upon as 
inconfiftent with the nature of the Britith conftitution. 

Inthe mean time, furch as were averfe to'a ‘war, or 
dreaded the confequences of it, looked back ‘with 
refentnient to the laft peace, and to thofe who had 
advifed the making of v.. All the arguments made 
ufe.of in defence of it weré treated with the utmoft 
contempt, and the whole was confidered ‘asa meafuire 
which; :in ‘its confequences, ‘mutt for ever difhonour 
the Britifhnation. Indeed, many fober perfons, whofe 
minds:were free from paffion or prejudice, and who, 
judging of the difputes between the rival nations 
only by the fame equitable.and difinterefted principles 
which. fhould ‘at all times take place between private 
| perfons, had not, at thattime, in general, idifapproved 


| of thesconditions of peace, could not now refrain 
| from the'utmoft indignation, at beholding the flagrant 
| infale we had received fromian enemy we had fo'lately 


_ In our power to chaftife, and from thinking that thofé 


there 
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that he did not doubt but he was thoroughly con- — 


was capable of demanding fatisfaction throughout ° 
every part of the globe where aily infult was offered 


poffible; fo.as it did not exceed forty days, remove 
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there was no wonder that the people fhould find fault 
with the meafures of adminilftration, berbot tate 

In this ftate of anxiety, doubt, and expectation, 
all people longed, in the moft eager manner, for the 
meeting of parliament. . No change had taken place 
in adminittration during the recefs ; and as lord North 
had fuccefsfully weathered all the ftorms..of the wins 
ter,» fupported by a prodigious majority. in .both 
houles, ‘he feemed now to be as fecurely fixed: in his 
feat at the head of the: treafury, as the precarious 
circumftances of the times would admit.of, .The 
{tate of the different parties: in: oppofitioin -had not 
hitherto fuffered any material:change. The death of 
Mr. Grenville, which happened in the beginning of 
November, having left that party to which he be- 
longed without a leader, fome of the moft diftin- 
guifhed of them, and. who appeared the moft faneuine 
in’ oppofition, went over to the court. The party 
that adhered ‘to the. marquis of Rockingham, .and 
who were called the Whig party, fill adhered: to their 
former principles: and fuch as were attached to the 
earl of Chatham, earl Temple, and the earlof Shel: 


burne, confifting of a:mixture of whigs and tories, 


generally. coincided with the Rockingham party: » 1 
-© Qn the thirteenth of ~Niavemter,, both houfes of 
parliament met. at Weftmin fiers! :andiwas: opened: by 


his majefty with:a:fpeech !from the throne. He told | 
them, that the Spanifh governor of Buenos Ayres | 


hadiactedsin fuch a mannercas owas sinconfifient with 


the honour of Great-Britainy and: demanded the:ut: | 


_ mott fatisfaétion : that; under thefe ‘ciraeumftances, 

an immediate demand:had: been made fot! proper fa: 
tisfaction, in confequence. of the injury; tecetyed:: 
that the neceffary preparations had-been made,: with- 
out, lofs of time, in order to ‘be enabled to obtain 
guttice;vin cafe the requifition to the court of Spain 


fhould fail in procuring?it:: An affurance was given |} 
that thefe preparations fhould! not» be difcontinued, - 


ntil proper’ reparation had been «made; and that 


duficient:préofs fhould be given, thatallother powers | 


‘on. the continent difapproved .of ‘fuch: proceedings. 


He faid»he had called them together fo early, that | 
they might be: ready to aflitt him with. the beft of | 


their advice; and'proyide for the honour and fecurity 
of theination. 


peoplev had defifted from: thofe« combinations: into 


which they had inadvertently éntered, and which had | 


beén attended with many fatal confequences tg their 
peaceable fellow fubjeéts:.that:the people of Bofton, 


and, in general, the inhabitants of the province of | 


(Maflachulet’s Bay, could: notyet-be brought into a 
proper ftate of obedience, but continued: in carrying 
on the fame violent and:unwarrantable practices as 
before: He added; that the eftimates for the prefent 
‘year would naturally exceed the former; and that it 
ewould be neither confulting the inclinations nor the 
interefts of his'people, if they fhould decline any ex- 
pence that fhotld feem neceflary towards promoting 
the national honour: ‘that as to foreign meafures, no 
doubt was held, that there could be any other conteft, 
than who fhould appear moft forward infupport of 
the common ¢aufe, ‘in upholding the reputation, and 
protiotine the profperity of the kingdom. —Fle.con- 
cluded by telling them, thatthe crown had no intereft 
feparate from that.of the people; that they were all 
members of the fame body, and, confiftent with the 
order of ‘nature and the laws of fociety, they muft 
eftand or fall:tocethero: Viiiaias 903 Domai ait 
aE addrefies were the mot f{pirited that had: been | 
prefented for {ome ‘years’, and: the: moft sunreferved 
affurances were given, that-every degree of requilite, 
‘fupport. fhould be chearfully granted, » The moft 
“anreferved:confidence was placed in his majefty, that 
he would never:be induced, by a miftaken tendernefs 
for the prefent eafe of the people, to facrifice their | 
‘more ‘effential and lafting interefts. The commons | 
concluded !by-a. declaration, that if any hopes. had 
tbeen conceived, or it fhould have. been. any where | 


farmifed, that there were any fuch differences fub- || 
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With refpett to, the colonies:in Ame- . 
rica; itviwas obferved;. that) many “of! the faétious 


Lhaftly, that, wit 
«mies, they’ had: been. totally biind and improvident, 
-and yet we were in danger, 
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| fitting amone the people, as could, in the leaft degree, 
| abate the ardour of :their. affectionate ‘attachment ta 


his mayefty, or prevent their joining, as one man, in 


| Maintaining unfullied the. luttre of the crown, and 


preferving undiminifhed thé rights. of the people, 
they would, by their proceedings, convince the world 
how falfe and feandalous all fuch furmifes were; and 
make it-manifeft, that, whenever they were called 
upon in the caufe of their king and country, there 
would: be but one-heart and one voice among them, 

aT Although thefe addreffes. were Carried by a vat 
majority, there arofe-confiderable debates upon them. 
It was-faid by thofe-in oppofitiony that as one infult 
is.always the forerunner of others; fo the prefent 
outrage offered by ‘Spain was a natural confequence 
of our pallive and fhameful’ conduét with regard to 
Corfica: that. the fpeech was an oftentatious difplay 
of minifterial conduét, and the addrefs an approbation 
of it: that before fuch a» publie approbation was 
given, it was neceffary té know what that condu& 
had been, which merited fuch applaufes + that it was 
nécefiary to know what the Spaniards had done; and 
what previous information our miniftry had received 
of their defigns: that by our condué for twelve 
months pat, is feemed as if we: had not an enemy 
in the world; and yet, by the {peech, it was evident 
thata war was’ apprehended. the bad ftate of ott 
navy, and the defenceélefs manner in which the valu- 
able ifland of Jamaica was left, were much infifted 
on, and with great force of argument: that; inde2 
pendent: of any private intelligence, the accounts 
publicly: avowed to have been received on the third 


| of June; that the Spaniards had Warned our people 


to\depart from their dectlement on Falklands Ifands, 
was, mn itfelf, afufficient indication of their ill: de- 
figns, and of what-was naturally to! follow; but be- 
tween that and the twenty-fecond of September, when 
our people brought! the account of the infult on our 
flag; what had been: done-to put us in a ftate of fez 
curizy at home, or enable us to proteét our dominions 
abroad? Were the regiments completed, or was the 
navy manned and put in a proper condition? None 
of all thefe things weredone, and’ yet we are to re- 
turn thanks to the: miniftry, not for any thing, but 
only» becaufe they have not done fomething worfe 
than we are yet acquainted with. 
It.was farther infifted; that while the rights of the 
people were violated at home; it was abfurd to expect 
duch:unanimity among them as was neceffary to fup- 
port the honour of the nation againft any foreign 
power. That part of the fpeech which mentions the 
governor of Buenos Ayres, was moft feverely cen- 
fured; ‘and-even ridiculed, both without and within 
doors. It was faid; Why fhould an officer; who acted 
only under command; be confidered; inftead of the 
king his mafter, ‘as the principal in an injury: offered 
to this'.great nation? The anfwes is evident; the 
dame temporizing, mean and cowardly policy, pre- 
vails; which beheld the feizure» of Corfica, in de- 


fiance of faith and of treaties ; and now hopes, under 


this fubterfuge; to find fome means of prolonging 
its exiftence, though at che ‘price’ of the national 
honour and dignity. 

Upon the whole, it was afferted; in pofitive terms, 
that the conduét of our miniftry’ had neither been 
honeft in the defign, nor able in the execution; ‘they’ 


-had. loft. thé confidence of the:people, and: yet ima- 
gined) they would fupport them: that they had 
threatened the colonies: with unrelenting ‘feverity; in 
‘purfuit of an unconftitutional meafure; and yet fup- 


pofe that we fhall fuffer nothing from “an alienation 


tof their affection: that Ireland was ruled with a rod 


of iron, and yet they conftantly declared that they 
were! not making ftrides towards arbitrary power. 
refpect to the defigns of our ene- 


In anfwer to this, «t:was faid by thofe who ftood up 
in defencev of the. miniftry, that all Europe, friends 
as well as enemies, were attentive to, and would 

found 
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found much of their opinioh upon the iffue of the 
prefent day: that the fentiments cofttained in the 
addrefs would ferve nearly as much as our military 
preparations, to intimidate Spain, by convincing 
them; that whatever differences in opinion, or even 
tranfient animofities, might occafionally fubfift among 
us, yet we have but one heart and one hand againft 
the common enemy: that an addrefs was a compliment 
to the throne, atid not the approbation of a minifter ; 
and that if a minifter had acted. amifs, there were 
other methods of ehquiry and cenfure well known; 
and which would involve no other character 5 but 
that the prefent objections were meant as an invidious 
attack on the crown: that nothing could be more 
abfurd than the idea, that any private differences; 
difcontents, or political fquabbles among ourfelves; 
could operate in fuch a manner upon the minds of 
the people, as to prevent their defending their own 
richts and interefts, as well as the dignity of the 
crown, againft any confederacy of our enemies : 
that no man would fit ftill, while his eftate was rava- 
ged, or his houfe burned, through his diftike to the 
manner in which public affairs were conducted : 
that therefore, if any domeftic quarrels ftill exifted, 
it would be time enough to adjuft them when the com- 
mon danger was removed : that the charge of alien- 
ating the colonies is fo far from being well founded, 
that the reverle is the fact; and, except a part of one 
inconfiderable province, they have been brought 
back toa fenfe of their duty, by a fpirit and prudence 
which do equal honour to adminiftration. The charge 
of not arming fooner, and cf making ita crime that 
fome of our Weft-India iflands were liable to danger, 
would, upon examination, it was faid, appear equally 
groundlefs: that the truth was, the nation could not 
have been armed fooner; our fleets cannot be fitted 
out, except when our trade is at home, or juft com- 
ing home, as failors are not to.be had at any other 
time; and that it is well known, that the trade was 
not at home, nor near coming home, in the prefent 
inftance. As the minifiry, therefore, could not arm 
effectually, it was an act of the greateft prudence not 
to excite a general alarm by attempting it, which 
would have been a fignal to our enemies to have done 
the fame, as they are not under the fame difad- 
vantages, to have effected that, which we could only 
have attempted ; whereas now we are upon an equal 
footing, if not before them. 

As tothe other charge, it is only:to afk, Whether 
there can be a poffibility of undertaking to fecure 
every part of the Britifh dominions, in their-whole 
extent, from every fudden blow that might be given 
in cafe of a war; and if there is, what given number 
of troops would be required to an{wer fuch an un- 
dertaking? It was faid, that our character for cou- 
rage was too well, and too generally eftablifhed, to 
leave any room. for our being concerned about it 
and as war was never defireable while peace could be 
preferved with fecurity and honour, therefore it 
was right to leave an opening, whereby the king of 
Spain might, if he chofe it, withdraw himfelf with 
honour, and, by difavowing the act of his fervant, 
avoid the alternative of a war, or of making difa- 
ereeable conceffions, and of acknowledging himfelf 
the author of a rath and hatty meafure. 

The addrefs being carried and prefented, the duke 
of Richmond in the houfe of lords, and Mr. Dowdef- 
well in that of the commons, both made motions, 
that all the papers which had been fent to the mi- 
niftry fhould be produced, but this the miniftry 
would by no means comply with. :In defence of 
their conduct, they faid, that we were now engaged 
in a negotiation of the utmoft importance with the 
kingdom of Spain, by which it was expected that 
matters would be brought to an accommodation ; 
that the honour and happinefs.of two preat nations 
were now at ftake, and that if the papers were pro- 
duced, it would, in a great meafure, contribute to- 
wards making all Europe acquainted with fecrets 
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which ouight to be concealed till the event they re- 
lated to had taken place. nt , 
That if it had been prudent on our own atcount 
to unlock the Englith cabinet to all Europe, yet it 
would have been very wrong to betray the fecrets of 
the king of Spain ; that they were now treating with 
us, and a rude publication of what was delivered in 
fecrecy; muft at once put and end to all amicable in- 
tercourfe; thatthe king of Spain had openly dif- 
avowed of the conduct of his fervant, and promifed 
the moft equitable fatisfaétion, that by acting with 
temper and prudence we might avoid the horrors of 
along, bloody and expenfive war 5 that adminiftration 
had not been negligent on this occafion, for the fame 
day the intelligence arrived, a meffenger was difpatch- 
ed to our ambaffador at Madrid to demand fatisfac- 
tion; that difputes had now arifen between the two 
kingdoms, on account of the ignorance or infolence 
of officers; while there was no intention of a quarrel 
between their refpective governments; for in fome 
inftances our officers had not been always guarded in 
their conduct. swe : ef divs 
_ That therefore in the prefent inftance, as well with 
regard to the honour as the intereft of the. nation, it 


| was neceffary to demand fatisfaction ; firft, in a peace- 


able manner, for nothing was more. reafonable -than 
to enquire whether we had: a warrantable right to’ 
refent before we commenced: hoftilities ;, otherwife. it 
would be faid that we courted war. Secondly, if the 


Spaniards were not to be urged into juftice by reafon,. 


then they muft be compelled; and adminiftration, 
though willing, if poffible; to avoid the calamities of 
war, had prepared, at all events, for the worft; fo 
that the preparations for the war went hand: in hand 
with the negotiation for peace: In behalf of the 
motion it was urged, that parliament can never have 
too ample a field for information ; that the members 
are all counfellors of the crown, and toenable them 
to give proper council,. it was neceflary that every in- 
telligence, with refpect to what they were:to give 
their advice upon, fhould be laid before them ;: that 
they were now met to confider the bufinefs of the 
kingdom, ‘in atime of public danger ;»and'that they 
had been told from the throne, that they would be 
applied for to advice, and although they. were not; yet 
it was their duty to give it; that their advice «and 
interference was now particularly neceflary, when by 
an unparalleled fucceffion of weak and fhameful mea- 
fures, the nation was difgraced, infulted, and difho- 
noured abroad and at-home, weak, divided, and ex- 
pofed to every danger; that the pretence to negotia- 
tion was an indignity to the crown, and a difhonour to 
the nation, that we had been forcibly robbed by a 
foreign power, and till what had been-in this manner 
unjuftly taken was returned, it was inconfiftent with 
our honour to negotiate; that in faét, there is no 
ground or matter to negotiate upon; the Spaniards 
have driven our people froin one of our fettlements, 
and taken poffeffion of it, although they had no 
right to do fo, and yet our minifters enter into a treaty 
with them; that the very terms of the motions ob- 
viate all the objections that have been made to it, 
and which are*only founded on the pretended ill con- 
fequences that would attend the expofing the papers, 
while this negotiation is going on. 

Such were the principal points upon which this 
debate was carried on; but the queftion. being put, 
the motion was rejected’ by a great majority. Many 
people blamed the miniftry for their conduct in: this 
affair; for they thought, that as parliament alone 
could grant the neceffary {upplies, fo they ought to 
have had the perufal of all the papers relating to the 
controverfy ; and it is an eftablifhed principal, that 
the man-who aéts from motives of integrity, need 


‘never be either afraid or afhamed to have his condué& 
“enquired into. | 


The next niotion, which was looked upon conhftent 


withthe fundamental principles of eur conftitution, was 


made in the houfe of lords, to enquire into thelegality of 
> kde 
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the Middlefex election ; “and the debates on that im- 
portant fubject were. carried on in the moft: learned 
and eloquent manner.. In particular lord Camden 
fpoke in the moft forcible manner, in defence of the 
rights: of the people; but the motion was rejected. As 
fome profecutionshad been carried on by the attorney- 
general again{t feveral bookfellers and printers, a 
motion was made to enquire into the legal power of 
that law officer, and a long debate enfued. The prin- 
cipal queftion to be difcuffed was, whether juries are 
judges of the law as well as the fact, or whether they 
are judges of the fact only. That juries are judges 
of the law as well as the fact ; the following cafe was 
put by thofe who fupported the motion. A fon kills 
his father, and the matter of -fact, which is of the 
blackeft colour, is proved. The jury, however, 
examine into the circumftances, and find that it was 
an accidental misfortune, in which the intention had 
no fhare, and judging from thence, acquit the cri- 
minal, even from the imputation of a crime. If 
then they have this right, to examine into and fepa- 
rate the guilt and the intention, and to judge of both, 
upon what principle of law can they be deprived of 
it, in other criminal cafes of lefs nature,-fuch as 
libels, fcandals, or any fuch thing. 

That with refpeét to the power of juries we have, 
in alfour general hiftories; a moft remarkable prece- 
dent, namely, the cafe of the fevén bifhops. There 
the jury could have acquitted them upon anotlier 
principle than that of their right to judge of the in- 
tention. An order had been fent to the bifhops to 
caufe the king’s (James II.) declaration for liberty 
of conf{cience, to be read in all their churches, and 
thefe feven not only refufed to do it, as contrary to 
law, but at the fame time prefented a petition again{t 
it, which being deemed a libel, they were all com- 
mitted to the Tower. Having moved the court of 
King’s-bench for a writ of Habeas Corpus to be dif- 
charged, the attorney-general filed an information, 
and their trial comeon in Weftminfter-hall. The 
information was for writing a libel, which they de- 
nied, though at the fame time they acknowledged 
writing the paper in queftion. The judges: faid all 
they could to influence the minds of the jurors; but 
they, like honeft men, judging from the intention, 
found that the paper was na libel, and therefore ac- 
quitted the bifhops, to the general fatisfaction of all 
ranks of men in.thenation, Some. fevere ftrictures 
were thrown again{t a great judge, who had afferted 
from the bench, that juries were judges of the facts 
only ; and that upona trial for murder, the jury had 
been fent back afcer they had brought in their verdict 
guilty, and were preremptorily ordered to find it only 
manflaughter. It was further urged, that fuch pro- 
ceedings had excited an univerfal contempt among all 
ranks of people of our courts of law , for if juries 
were to be threatened and intimidated in-this manner, 
our moft valuable privileges would become an empty 
name, and we fhould have no more than the fhadow, 
when the fubftance was gone. That in fuch cafes, 


juries would become ftanding councils to an arbitrary. 


adminiftration, and, under pretence of being, the 
guardians of our liberties, would give a fanction to 
the will of every judge who acted under the influence 
of the miniftry ; and who, on every occafion, took 
his inftruétions from them. 

In anfwer to this it was faid, that nothing in human 
life fhould be confidered in a more faered light, than 
.the character of a judge. That in the prefent in- 
{tance, a difhonour would be brought upon the na- 
tion; becaufe, by implication, it would fuppofe that 
thofe perfons who are the facred keepers of our laws, 
“had all been corrupted. That no fpecific charge had 
been made, for the motion was fo vague and uncer- 
tain, and might have been extended to any man or 
body of men whatever in the kingdom. It is true, 
the condemnation of one or two perfons was chiefly 
-aimed at but by an eafy implication, all thofe in of- 


fice might be included, and the guilt transferred from. 
one. to the other. But the principal part of the reply, 
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confiited in admitting and defending the accufation. 
They faid, they would firft admit the charge to be 
true, that one of the judges had declared from the 
bench, that the jurors were judges of faéts only; and 
not of law, nor ought they to judge thereof. 

They faid, that admitting all this, there was rothing 
at all new in the cafe; for it was what had ever been 
maintained by the judges in all ages. They did not 
defire to'go back to the decifions of Scroggs, Jefferies, 
Pemberton; or Wright, becaufe they lived in violent 
times; but produced the authority of one of the 
greateft lawyers that ever England produced, namely, 
the late lord Raymond. | The café of Frankland for 
publifhing the Craftfman was read by one of the 
members, from the ninth volume.of the ftate-trials ; 
and it was the fame with that complained of. Frank- 
land had publifhed the Craftsman, in which were 
many fevere ftrictures againft thofe in power, and this 
was confidered-as a libel. The publifher was appre- 
hended, and being held to bail, the trial came on 
before lord Raymond, then chief-juttice of the King’s 
bench. - His lordfhip told the jury, that the queftion 
before them was, whether Frankland publifhed the 
Craftiman, that they were judyes of facts only,and not 
of law, unlefs they would take upon them to declare 
what law was, and abide by their own explanations 
This was the very thing complained of, and it had at 
all times been an eftablifhed maxim in the law of 
England. Since Magna Charta, no author had ever 
aflerted, no judge had ever declared, nor had it been 
fo much as ever imagined by any perfons that juries 
could judge of the law. In proof of the above many 
cafes were quoted, all tending to prove, that the fact 
and nothing more comes under the cognizance of 
thejury. But the:principal ftrefs of the argument 
was refted on the want of {pecification in the motion, 
with which the charges made in the debate had no-re+ 
lation, The general implication of guilt that would 


‘attend fuch anenquiry, when there was no reafon to 


believe that the {malleft cenfure had been incurred 5 
and the injuftice as well as the imprudence of raifing 
general clamour againft all the judges, when it ap- 
a peared from the motion, that even the malevolent 
breath of {ufpicion falls only on two, 

In reply to thefe arguments, it was tiaintained that 

the gentleman who made the motion, as well as thofe 
who dfupported it, acted upon more liberal and enlarged 
principles than to turn informers, fo that there was 
no reafonto brand them wish ‘a mean perfonality. 
They went ona larger fields for the caufes of com- 
plaint were too numerous, and the enormities too 
great to be reached or implied by a fpecific charges 
that no injury would be done, no character deftroyed, 
no particular perfon ruined, unlefs it appeared by the 
refult, that his conduct had merited punifhment, 
That the caufes which had already been fhewn within 
doors, were fufficient motives for the enquiry, ard 
that the general difcontents without, and the public 
cenfure of the court, which, both in words and in 
writing had fpread throughout the nation, made it 
abfolutely neceffary ; that if any thing further need 
be urged in favour of it, the characters and weight of 
thofe refpectable names which now required it, whe- 
ther confidered as members of that houfe, or of the 
community in general, fhould, in icfelf, be a caufe - 
every way fufficient to jultify the motion. 
_ That though the enquiry had been propofed upon 
that liberal and enlarged plan, feveral {pecific charges 
had been madey for the characters of the judges, and 
the great reverence due to our courts of juftice, de- 
manded it ;.that if the cenfure and obloquy’ thrown 
upon them fhould appear to be ill founded, nothing 
could fo effectually put a {top to it, or redound fo 
much to their honour: that all thofe who were real 
friends to the judges, and who believed them innocent, 
fhould promote the enquiry; if they were guilty, 
who would ayow a with to fereen them from punifh- 
ment ? . 

That, in the former cafe, no mifchief or danger 
can be apprehended to them, if their doctrines are 

§ i conftitutional, 
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conftitutional, every imputation will fly off, and they 
will meet with the greateft applaufe; if they are 
legal, though not conftitutional, it will procure nei- 
ther cenfure nor condemnation to them, and a remedy 
can be fought for the difeafe, by making the laws 
and the conititution agree. 

: It was further infifted, that’ they had heard, from 
the mouth of one of their own members, that at- 
tempts had been made to corrupt the venerable fages 
of the laws and that a late judge, (Sir Jofeph Yates) 
‘equally celebrated for his knowledge and integrity, 
had been tampered with by adminiftration, and fol- 
licited to favour the crown in certain trials which 
were then depending between it and the fubject: that 
though this, as a death-bed declaration, could not 
be. eftablifhed in fuch a manner as to amount. to a 
legal proof, yet the furmife of the poffibility of fuch 
an attempt was a matter of a moft alarming natufe, 
which called upon all .their ¢are and attention, and 
demanded the moft {trict inquifition into the conduct 
ef the courts. 

It was further urged, that the ftate trials was not 
one of our law-books, and therefore no precedent 
quoted from it could be of any authority in the-pre- 
fent cafe: but fuppofing it to be admitted only for 
one moment, what confequence is to follow, or what 
inference to be drawn? It is the opinion of a-fingle 
judge, and here it is drawn into a precedent: the 
hiftory of our law is full of the different opinions of 
different great lawyers, and, unfortunately, few cafes 
could be put, which may not be fupported by the 
fanction of fome time ferving precedent. The only 
juft inference is, that our laws, particularly thofe 
which were the fubject of the prefent debate, ftand 
as much in need of revifion as our courts of juttice , 
and it is, in the higheit degree, neceflary to both: 
that this revifion is the more urgent, as, from the 
doctrines laid down of late, the office of a juryman 
appears to be fo involved in intricacies, fo immerfed 
and enveloped in law, that. no two of the greateft 
fages, who have made the laws the ftudy of their 
lives, can agree in their definition of it. Let this 
subbifh, then; be removed, and the line drawn with 
fuch precifion, that this controverted doétrine may 
be eftablifhed on clear, determined principles, fo that 
any fenfible juryman, without being a, lawyer, may 
know his own rights and privileges; and a judge, 
awithout daring to encroach on thofe privileges, may 
teft fatisfied with his own legal authority. 

Such were fome of. the principal arguments made 
ufe of by both parties; and the candid, unpreju- 
diced reader will fee, that paffion, prejudice, and 
truth, were all jumbled together, without that cool- 
nefs of temper which, on many occafions, has efta- 
/blifhed a bad. caufe. . 

The houfe. divided. upon this important quettion ; 
but when the votes. came to be taken, it was: rejected 
-by a very great majority.. But although the motion 
was rejected, a noble lord, whofe conduét had been 
‘feverely cenfured, could not reft eafy under the afper- 
fons which had been thrown out againft him by the 
moft re{fpectable members of fo awful an affembly, 
efpecially as fome of them were lawyers who had made 
the moft diftinguifhing figure at the bar. This 
‘nobleman had lately delivered. a charge to a jury, 
which the popular party complained much of, be- 
caufe it contained fentiments coinciding with the 
charges already mentioned.’ His lordthip, therefore, 
left a paper with the clerk, containing his opinion, 
and defired that it might be read in the hearing of all 
the peers then prefent, they having been fummoned 
for that purpofe. Each of the members were per- 
‘mitted to take a copy of this paper; and then a 
queftion was propofed, whether it was meant that the 
paper fhould be entered on the journals? which was 
anfwered in the negative, 
arofe concerning the fubject matter. of . the paper, 
which was managed in the following manner. 

Lord Camden took notice, that he had gone through 
every department of the Jaw, and therefore he con- 
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fidered himfelf as able to judge of fuch’ matters) ex. 
clufive of his title of peerage: He offeted'to main~ 
tain, that the doétrine laid down as the judgtnent of 
the court, was fot the law of Englands declared,’ 
that he was ready at any time to enter into the de’ 
bate, and prefled his antagonift to appoint an early 
day for that purpofe. He propofed feveral queftions: 
from the fubject matter of the paper, evidently tends 
ing to bring it before the houle, but all to ho pure’ 


| pole, for his motion was over-ruled, and fot ing 
farther was done. in an affair of the utmoft import. 


afice to the community. This occafioned much cen- 
fure from the moft fenfible part of the people in 
general, becaufe, had the lords decided what was law 
on this motion, it would have.faved tiany difputes 
and litigations which may hereafter arife. By fuch 
a decifion, we fhould have known what power out 
law has given to juries, and how far they are judges 
either of the jaw itlelf, or of fuch collateral evidence 


| as arifes out of the.given fact. _ 


It was next moved by one of the noble peers, that 
an addrefs be prefented to his majefty, humbly pray- 
ing, that he would give orders to haften out prepara 
tions, and to put our Weft-India fettlements in a 
proper ftate of defence: that as we had the utmoft 
reafon to fear that the Spaniards would attack Gib- 


raltar, therefore the garrifon of that important for= 


trefs ought. to be reinforced, and every method made 
ufe of for its fecurity. While he was delivering his 
fentiments on this important fubject, he was fuddenly 
interrupted by a motion made to cleat the houfe of 
all fuch as had not a right-to fit there. ; 

It was faid, that when motions were brought in by 
furprize, and there was no previous notice given of 
what they might -confift, and fuch things came ott 
upon them which ought not to be divulged to any 
befides the noble perfons concerned in them: that 
notes had been taken. of what paffed in the houfe; 
and that the enemy might have emiffaries there, who 


| would hear the weaknefs and nakednefs of the nation 


expoféd : that ic was through indulgence only, that 
any befides peers were admitted, and the ftanding 


| order for that purpofe was called for and read. 


On the other fide, it was admitted, that any lord 
had.a right to clear the houfe when he pleafed; but 
that doing it upon this particular occafion would 
alarm the people; that they would imagine either 
public affairs to be in a worfe fituation than they 
were acquainted with, or that their proceedings were 
of fuch a nature, that they were afraid. of making 
them public: that as the nobleman who had been 
{peaking had not been charged with any act of dif- 
order or impropriety, it was both infidious and irre- 
gular, under pretence of clearing the houfe, to in- 
terrupt him in the midft of a moft excellent fpeech, 
which he was making on‘a fubject of the utmoft im- 
portance. Inftead of an anfwer to thefe arguments, 
the houfe became one fcene of confufion, -nothing 
being heard but “Clear the houfe.” A noble earl 
attempted feveral times:to fpeak but as none prefent 
would hear him, he called out, that if he was not 
allowed the privilege of a lord of parliament, he 
would retire from the houfe, which he accordingly 
did, and was followed by eighteen peers in a body ; 


a circumftance which had fcarce ever been knowh 


before. 


Upon the departure of thefe lords, all the mem- 
bers of the howfe of commons who happened to be 
then prefent were ordered to withdraw, and then the 
confufion became general. Some of the commons 
called out, that they were come there, by order of 
their own houfe, to prefent fome. bills, upon which 
they were called to the bar; but no fooner had they 
delivered them, than they were ordered out of the 
houfe, 

The feceding lords had gone into the houfe of com- 
mons, to hear the debates on a bill for the augrnenta- 
tion of the royal regiment of artillery ; but no fooner 
had the members, who‘had been forced out of the 


choufe of peers, returned, and given an account-in 


what 
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depart. — i 


In the thean time, Mr. Harris; otir ambaffador at. 


“Madrid, was negotiating with the Spanith miniftry, 
and expreffés were daily paffing between the courts 


of Great-Britain and Spain. It was obferved, that. 
the whole condu& of the Spanifh miniftry on this | 


occafion was one continued act of duplicity and de- 


fign ; and whatever the. caufes were which operated | 


to the prevention of a war, it does not appear that 


they are to be fought for in the pacific or friendly 
difpofitions of the court of Madrid. ‘The public | 
opinion, which feems to have been well founded, | 
attributed the convention to the mediation of France; | 


and, it is probable, that the fame internal caufes which 


moved her to a& as a mediator, were thofe which ' 


prevented her from taking an active part as an ally; 
Tt was thought that the power of the duke de Choifeul, 
who hurried on the war both at home and in Spain, 
began, at that time, to totter. Other councils pre-. 
vailed; and that creat minifter was foon after ftripped 
of all his employments, and obliged to retire to his 
country feat. 
But whatever were the fecret motives which induced 
the court of France to aét in this manner, certain it 
_is, that their preparations for. war kept pace, for fome 
time, with thofe in Spain. It would appear, that, 
the Chriftmas holidays coming on, there muft have 
been fome hopes of an accommodation taking place, 
efpecially as both houfes of parliament adjourned to 
. @ later day than ufual. 
During the recefs of parliament, Sir Edward Hawke 
refigned the place of firft lord of the admiralty, and 
was fucceeded in that important office by the earl of 
Sandwich. About the fame time, fome of thofe 
gentlemen who had been particularly attached to the 
date Mr. Grenville, and had, both as to acts and de- 
clarations, been among the moft violent of thofe in 
oppofition, now came over to the fide of adminiftra- 
tion; and the earl of Suffolk was appointed keeper 
of the privy-feal, in the room of the earl of Halifax, 
‘who fucceeded the earl of Sandwich as fecretary of 
ftate for the northern department. . Several other 
changes took place; Mr. Juttice Bathurft received 
‘the great feal as high chancellor of Great-Britain, and 
was Created a peer of England under the title of lord 
Apfley: Mr. De Grey, at that time attorney-general, 
was made chief juftice of the common pleas, in room 
of Sir John E. Wilmot, who refigned: Mr. Thurlow 
was advanced to be attorney-general, and Mr. Wed- 


derburne fucceeded him as jollicitor, being, at the | 
Such | 


fame time, appointed cofferer to the queen. 
other changes as took place were all fubordinate to 
théfe, and fo conneéted with them, that it is needlefs 
to mention them in this place. 


A.D. 1741. On the twenty-fecond of January, 


the parliament met, after a month’s recefs; and the 
fame day prince Maferano, the Spanifh ambaffadot; 
figned the declaration, with the earl of Rochford, 
fecretary of ftate for the fouthern department. By 
this declaration, the Spanifh ambaffador, in the name 
of the king his mafter, difavows the violences offered 
at Port Egmont; and ftipulated, that every thing 
fhould be reftored there, in the fame manner in which 
they were before the reduétion took place. But, at 
the fame time, he declared, that this reftoration is not 
in any wife to affect the queftion, of the prior right 
of the fovereignty of thefe iflands ; and, by the ac- 
ceptance, the performance of thefe ftipulations is to 
be confidered as a fatisfaction for the injury done to 
the court of Great-Britain. 
. This tranfation was immediately announced. to 
both houfes of parliament, and copies thereof were 
_Jaid before them. It was then moved, that all the 
papers relating to the convention fhould be laid be- 
fore the houfe, which was complied with, except if 
one inftance, namely, that of keeping back. fuch 
"papers as contained ‘the Spanifh claims to Valklands 
lands, ‘This occafioned a warm debate, but the 


GE OR? 


what manner they. had been treated, than the order | 
of the houfe was read, and the peers were dbliged td | 
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minittry {crened themfelves under pretence that all 
the offices had been fearched, but’ no mote papers 
could be found, It was, at the fame time, charged 


| tipon the miniftry; that’ the interference of France 


was a difhonour to Great-Britain; but the miniftry 
denied the charge, by aflerting, that France had 


| never been employed to act as a mediator , but they 


would neither acknowledge or deny that fhe had acted 
in that character. Jt was then propofed to prefent an 
addrefs of thanks to his majefty for ordering the pa- 
pers to be laid before them, but this was objected to 
by the minority, who denied that all the papers had 
been laid before them. Watm débates enfued in 
both houfes; but the minifterial party. prevailed, and 
the addrefs was prefented without any. amendment 
whatever, 

The number of affairs that came before this feffions 
of parliarhent were of fo important a nattite that hif- 
tory would be deficient unlefs they were trafmitted 
to pofterity. 

A. moft rétiarkable fcetie of corruption was; about 
this time, brought td light, by the committée ap- 


pOinted to determine contefted elections ; and; in-par- 


ticular, that of New Shoreham in Suffex. ‘The 
matter of conteft was; that the returning officer fort 
that borough had: returned a’ candidate with only 
thirty-feven votes, in preference to one who had 
eighty-feven, of which he doubted feventy-fix, and 
fo made his return Without examining; as he ought to 
have done, whether they were legal voters or not. | 

In the courfe of the examination of witneffés: t¢ 
appeared, that a great number of the freemen’ had 
formed themfélves into a fociety, which they called 
the Chriftian Club; -the apparent ends of whith in 
ftitution were to promote acts of charity and benevo- 
lence, and to anfwer'all fuch putpofes as were in any 
ways confiftent with the doctrines of our holy. reli- 
eief. But notwith{tanding all thefe pretenfions, they 
profaned the facred name they had affumed, by car- 
rying on the worft of purpofes, and making a traffic 
of their oaths and coniciences, and fetting their bo- 
rough to fale to the higheft bidder ; while the reft ‘of 
the freemen were deprived of the privilege of giving 
their legal vores. The members of this infamous 
fociety, compofed of the dregs of methodifm, were 
bound to fecrecy to-éach other by the moft folemri 
oaths, and they had actually entered into written 
agfeemerits never to divulge their fectets: A felect 
committee was chofen from among the others, who 
were to manage, in private, all their black tranfae- 
tions ; arid, left they fhould be detected in the act of 
perjury, they refufed to vote at ary election, under 
the ftale pretence of fcruple of confcience. But 
having received the wages of iniquity for their bo- 
rough, they gave directions to the reft of the freemen 
who belonged to their fociety, 1n what manner to act. 
Thus by anaét of the grofleft eqtiivoeation, they at- 
ternpted to impofe both on’ God and man, and no 
fooner was the election over, than they fhared the 
money among them, without any further {eruple of 
confcience: 

The returning officer had belonged to this fociety, 
but having taken fome difguft at his companions in 
iniquity, he had, in confequence thereof, left their 
party. Being called before the committee he declared, 
that his reafon for making furch an unequal return was, 
that he knew, from his own own experience, that the 
majority of votes had taken bribes: nay; that they 
had even agreed to fell their borough to any one who 
would bid moft for it: Upon thefe grounds, altho?” 
they had boldly taken the oaths againft bribery and 
corruption, yet he looked upon them as totally un- 
qualified ; and having taken the opinion of council, 
which, it feems, coincided with his own, he returned 
the candidate who had the {maller number of voters, 
as they were free from thefe 6bjections. Upon thefe 
‘principles, afd his‘not acting inrentially wrong, the 
returning officer velted his plea of jultification, for 


| the illegality of his conduét. As the aflumption of 


fuch an aét of- power by a returning officer, upon 
whatever 
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whatever principle-it was founded, would, however, 
have been a precedent of the moft dangerous ten- 
dency, he was accordingly taken into cuftody ;° but 
in confideration of the circumftances in his fayour, 
and of his bringing fo infamous a tranfaction to 
light, he was difcharged, after receiving a reprimand 
on his knees from the {peaker at the bar of the 
houte. fe 
As this combination at Shoreham was of too fla- 
grant a nature to be overlooked, and the feleét_ com- 
mittee not having powers to proceed any further, 
they reported the whole matter to the houfe, and 
moved that they would make a further enquiry into 
it. All thofe who. wifhed well to the .conftitution, 
were glad of this opportunity of difplaying their elo- 
guence, and an act paffed, by which eighty-one free- 
men of the borough of Shoreham, were rendered 


incapable of voting at any election, and the attorney- 


general was ordered to profecute all the members of. 


the Chriftian Club. 

The next thing that came before parliament, was 
of a very important nature to the fubjects in general, 
namely, the manner in which the crown lands could 
be given away by the fovereign to any of his fubjects ; 
and how foon.he could again feize on them, or 
whether he could feize them at all. 

To underftand this matter right, the reader muft 
confider that in former times, under the feudal law, 
our kiags had lands affigned them for their fupport; 
inttead of money ; part of which they often beftow- 
ed upon their favourites, referving only a quit-rent 
as an acknowledgment of fubjection. By thele means 
the kings of this realm acquired the moft folid 
power, while, atthe fame time, they exhaufted the 
fources from whence their fupport naturally flowed. 
But as many difputes had arifen concerning the right 
of poffeffion in thofe to whom the crown-lands had 
been granted ; an act paffed in the reign of James I. 
that every perfon to whom the king fhould difpofe 
away any of the crown-lands, fhould, after fixty-one 
years poffeffion of them, by himfelf and_ his heirs, 
enjoy them without molettation forever, in the fame 
manner as if they were freehold. 

This was a fine engine in the hands of princes who 
wanted to govern by parties, and thus we find, that 
at the reftoration of Charles II. when that prince, 
by afolemn act, gave up all claim to wardfhips and 
reliefs, the commons granted him.a large {um of 
money for his annual fubfiftence. The extravagance 
of Charles, in confequence of his attachment to 
pleafure, induced him to give away many of the 
crown-lands; and his example was followed by king 
William after the revolution. 

Mr. Bentinck, the great favourite of king Wil- 
iam, had-been naturalized, and the king made him 
avrant of fome lands in Cumberland, which gave 
great offence to fome of the Englifh notility. Ac- 


. . . =) . . 
cordingly, a bill was brought in during the reion of 
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queen Anne, and pafied into a law, ordaining, that 


for the future, no grants fhould be made of crown- 
Jands, without relferving one fourth of the-rent to 
the crown. Nothing,’ however, material happened 
in confequence of this act till the year 1768, when 
the duke of Grafton, then at the head of the trea- 
fury, made a grant of the duke of Portland’s eftates 
in Cumberland to Sir James Lowther, without con- 
forming to the act of queen Anne, by referving one 
fourth to the crown. ais 
This was a mott alarming circumftance, becaufe 
‘many of the principal eftates of our nobility and 
gentry were held by grants of crown-lands; and that 
Af Sir James Lowther’s claim fhould be fuftatned, no 
perfon could look upon himfelf in peaceable. poffef- 
fion of any thing that had originally belongcd to the 
crown. It was the general opinion at that time, that 
this grant had been made to ferve fome election pur- 
pofes ; but thefe being now overy it was fuppofed the 
matter would drop of courfe, In this, however, they 
‘were difappointed ; for an-expenfive law-fuit was 
commenced, the whole county. of Cumberland was 
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in an uproar, four hundred ejectments were ferved in 
one day. _ A motion was then made for bringing in a 


bill to quiet the fubjeéts in the peaceable pofleffion of - 


their eftates ; and that it fhould extend to the pro- 
prictors of land throughout every part of the king- 
dom, according to the ftatutes already made. - 

This is what is called the Nullum Tempus bill, 
and at firft it paffed through the houfe by a confider- 
able majority , on the fecond reading it likewife pafled, 
though with a fmall majority ; but when it came to 
the third reading, it was rejected by a majority of 
nine votes, the whele minifterial influence havin 
been thrown in to defeat it. This condué& of the 
miniftry was much cenfured by the people in general, 
efpecially.as it was a matter of difpute concerning 
private property, with which they had no bufinefs to. 
interfere. ; od 

It was infinuated and even declared in public that 
the miniftry had written circular letters to all the 
members who had the leaft dependence on the court, 
commanding them to oppofe the bill, under the pe- 
nalty of lofing their places ; and thus by the reje&tion 
of an.act of a moft equitable nature, the miniftry 
have it all times in their power to make thofe who 


hold lands of the crown, {ubfervient to their defigns, 


and to oblige them to vote according to their direc- 
tions, although contrary.to the diQates of reafon and 
con{cience. 

The laft thing done by this parliament during the 
prefent feffions was, the paffing an act to keep up an 
armed force in the Eaft-Indies, and fome reftrictions 
were put upon the company, in order to keep them 
more dependent on our government. At lat, after 
tranfaciing a great variety of bufinels, of the moft 
important nature, his majefty went to the houfe and 
putanend to the feffions on the eighth of May. In 
the {peech from the throne it was obferved, that the 
pacific difpofition of the kings of France and Spain 
furnifhed an.opportunity for difbanding fome of the 
forces both by fea and land. The commons were 
thanked for the generous manner in which they had 
granted the fupplies; and that was confidered as the 
ftrongeit mark of their attachment, to his majefty’s 
perfon, family and government. The fpeech con- 
cluded, by recommending to their ferious attention, 
the fuppreffion of all riots and.tumults which were 
become fo frequent in moft parts of the kingdom. 

Having attended to the parliamentary affairs of 
Britain, we muft now look tack to the continent. of 
Europe, where the war on the Danube feemed to 
languifh in the beginning of the campaign. The 
great victories obtained by the Ruffians were not 
without much bloodfhed on their fide, and the lofs 
of men by ficknefs, and all the other cafualties thar 
cenftantly attend the carrying on a war in a diftant 
country were prodigious. The neighbouring pro- 
vinces were ruined, fo.as to refemble a defert, and 
that no fubfiftance could be procured; but at an 
enormous expence. Money was borrowed in other 
countries for the ufe of the Ruffians, at the moft 
exorbitant intereft, and in fome parts the merchants 
refufed to advance any.; fo. that it is impoffible to 
defcribe the hardfhips the Ruffian army fuffered. In 
March a moft bloody battle was fought between them 
and the Turks, on the Walachian fide of the Da- 
nube; and general Weifman, having obtained a vic- 
tory, croffed the river, where the enemy had. fome 
{mall parties ;. but the general drove them from their 
pofts and deftroyed their magazines, 


The two grand objeéts the Ruffians had in view at: 


the opening of this campaign were, the fecuring fuch 
conquefts as they had made on the Danube, and at 
the fame time to penetrate with one of their armies 
into Crim Tartary. 

Crim Tartary, fo famous among the ancient Greeks 
by the name of Taurica Cherfonefus, is 2 peninfula 
furrounded on.all fides by the Euxine or Black Sea, 
except where it joins little Tartary, by a {mall ifthmus 
not above fix. miles broad. In this ifthmus ftcad 
the ancient city of Precop.; but the Turks have 
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which were formerly the feats of learning and arts, 
The whole peninfula is one of the moft fertile {pots in 
the world, abounding with many towns. and cities; 
and theentrance, near where Precop f{tood, is forti- 
fied by ftrong lines, with a trench forty-two feet deep, 
feventy-two broad, and from the bottom of the ditch 
‘to the creft of the parrapat, was feventy feet. Strong 
towers had been erected at proper diftances from each 
other, and ftrong cannon were placed upon them. 
Prince Dolgorucki was the Ruffian general ap- 
pointed to attack this place, and when he arrived be- 
fore the lines, he found it defended by the chan 
Selim Guery in perfon, with an army of fifty thou- 
fand Tartars, and feven thoufand Turks. But not- 
withftanding the difference of numbers, the prince 
attacked the place on the twenty-fifth of June, two 
days after their arrival. The Tartar prince behaved 
with great bravery ; for finding it impoffible to rally 
his right wing, he went and charged bravely at the 
head of his left. All his efforts, however, were in 
vain; forin four hours his whole army was routed, 
and the lines forced in every place. The Turkith 
garrifon furrendered prifoners of war the next day ; 
and their whole army, cannon, ammunition, and 
bageage, fell into the hands of the conquerors, 
From this circumftance the reader will fee, that no 
fortifications; however ftrong, nor troops, however 
courageous, can hold out againft cool, tteady, regu- 


Jar difcipline; which, although it may fometimes be | 


flow; yet in the end it bears down all oppofition, 

The Ruffians, having made themfelves matters of 
this important pafs, over-run the whole of the penin- 
fula; the Turkifi garrifon deferted Koftoff, and hav- 
ing deftroyed the fortifications; embarked on board 
fome fhips that lay in the harbour, and fet fail for. 
their own country. .The governor of Arabat made 
fome defence; but the place was taken by ftorm, and 
the garrifon put the fword. ..From thence the prince 
continued his march to Caffa, the capital city of the 
Crimea; which was immediately furrendered to him, 
anda thoufand men, the remains of the garrifon, 
weré made prifoners of war. ; oo 

The terror was now fo great; that the Turks; 
without waiting for the arrival of the enemy, aban- 
doned the important fortrefles of Taman, Jenicola, 
-and Kertfch; which commanded the ftreights’ be- 
tween the Black Sea.and the town of Azoph, which 
now fell into the hands of the Ruffians,; without 
ftriking a fingle blow. -The . Tartars fubmitted to 
-the conquefors; who.took them under their immedi- 
ate protection ; while their unfortunate leader retired 
to Conftantindple, where he toon after died, not with- 
out {trong fufpicion that he had been put to death in 
“a private manner. shy b betabocpian: 

During thefe tranfactions in_ the Crimea; the 
‘Purks; under the command of Mouffon Oglou, 
croffed the Danube in three divifions, in order to 
attempt to relieve the fort of Torre; fituated on the 
north of that river oppofite to the antient city of Ni- 
-copolis: . The Turkifh army, however; did not fuc- 
ceed 3 but a detachment or them, under the com- 
‘mand of a baffaw, attacked the ftrong fort of, Guir- 
gewo, in which was a Ruffian garrifon; and ‘in, three 
Gays the governor agreed to capitulate; upon being 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 
As this place was very ftrong, and had coft the Rul- 
fians muich trouble and lofs before they took, it, fo 
the conduct of the governor filled the minds of the 
army with indignation, and prince Repuin ordered 
all the officers to be put under arreft. 

‘On the feventeenth of Auguit a detachment of the 
‘Turks came up. with a body of Ruffians, and the 
Jatter were, after a moft obftinate defence, put to 
flight; but they retreated in the moft excellent orders 
taking along with them their wounded men. This 
was the only field action in which the Turks, had 
hitherto reaped any advantage, and it was mag- 
‘nified at Conftantinople as if 1t had been a complete 
victory. 
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changed the names of thofe once celebrated places, |f 
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.The’'Turks had nothing fo much at heart as that 
of eftablifhing winter quarters, in Walachia; and witti 
this view they continued croffing the Danube in de- 
tached parties, But thefe motions could not efcape 
the notice of a géneral fo vigilant and penetrating as 
Romanzow; who no fooner perceived. their defigns; 
than he made fuch a number of mafterly difpofitions, 
as not only oferthrew their fchemes; but were con- 
duéted with fuch ability, that every one of them took 
place at the inftant of time, and was productive of 
the effect which was intended: ne ht 

Inftead; therefore, of waiting for the enemy; the 
Ruffians boldly croffed the Danube; and attacked 
them on their own fide; a circumftance they had not 
fo much as imagined. Two great bodies of Turks, 
one entrenched at Tulceza; and the other at Maczin, 
were attacked at the fame time by the Ruffian generals 
Weifman and Miboradowits, and the event was thé 
fame in. both places. The entrenchments were 
ftormed; the Turks totally routed; and the towns 
taken, in which were large magazines of arms and 
provifions. . |. perch ie 

The night following, general Weifman marched 
to attack the grand vizier’s camp; which was ftrongly 
fortified; at a place called Babadagh; and in it was 
the. ower of the Turkifh army; covered with, 
{trong train of artillery. . Victory, however, was 
obtained here by. the Ruflians as cheap as before; 
the ‘Turks were routed with great flaughter; the 
entrenchments and artillery taken, with the caftle 
of Babadagh 3 while the vizier and his ruined army 
fled thirty miles, to feek refuge in mount Hemnus. 

A few days after this important event; general 
Effen attacked a large body of Turks, and totally 
routed them; after having killed two thoufand; and 
taken four thoufand prifoners; befides all their bag- 
gage, tents; artillery, waggons, ammunition and 
provifions; By thefe rapid fucceffes, the Lurks were 
driven out of Walachia, while the Ruffians temained 
mafters of that province. When the news arrived at 
Conftantindple, ihe people became quite otitrageous; 
and would have proceeded to great extremities, had 
they not been made to believe, that the lofs was owing 
to a mutiny which had taken plate in the army, 

During this year; the Ruffian fleet in the Medi- 
terranean did not perform any thing remarkable; 
and the fevere check given the Greeks had deterred 
the more fober from engaging in the war: , The fleet 
was greatly diftrefled tor want of provifions; and 
fome of their fhips having been fent to the Italian 
ports, to purchafe futh thihgs as were wanting; they 
were refufed admittance, under: pretehce that they 
were infected with the plague: But ftill, under all 
thefe difadvantages, and many others, the Ruffians, 
by falling in with a pitiful, cowardly enemy, ftruck 
unfpeakable terror in the Levant, and made even the 
Grand Seignior tremble on his throne. A moft 
fevere blow was given to. the trade of the Levant; 
and throughout all the iflands of the Archipelago, 
the, coafts of Greece and Afia,; nothing was to be 
feen but, ruin and defolation: but notwithftaiding, 
the Ruffian reaped but very few advantages, and 
the climate killed many. more of their men than thofe 
who fell by the {word. 

Whilft. wat was thus catried on, between thofe 
rude ahd wide-extended empires; and appeared ex: 
pofed rather to,exterminate than diminifh the human 
race, the peftilence; that other, dreadful enemy to 
mankind, claimed a, fhare of the {poil; and feemed 
too. impatient to wait for the gleanings of the {word. 
When we confider the havock made by, this dreadful 
diforder in the Turkifh army, and that all the pto- 
vinces near the Black Sea were more or lels infected 
with it, it will appear little lefs than a miracle that 
the Ruffian army thould have éfcaped the fatal con- 
tagion. But if their army was jo fortunate as to 
efcape; it was not.fo happy with the interior part of 
their empire. It, firft ditcovered itfelf in the imperial 
city of Mofcow, but,,as it was many hundreds of 
miles; from the theatres of the war, and from the 
> M countries 
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countries infeéted, it could hot be reafonably fup- 
pofed that it had been communicated from thence. 
It raged during the fummer under the appearance of 
a malignant fever, but in autumn it affumed its true 
form, and fwept away many thoufands befote it. 

The cruel ravages of the difordet were not, how- 
ever, more fhocking to humanity, than the effects it 

roduced on the minds of the barbarous people: 
The feverity of government had been, in fome mea- 
fure, relaxed, and the moft horrid licentioufnefs took 
place. A wild enthufiaft pretended that he had a 
revelation from heaven, by which he was informed, 
that a certain image of a faint was endowed with 
efficacy. fufficient to cure thofe who were infected, 
. and to preferve thofe who were not: This drew 
innumerable crowds of people together, fo that many 
thoufands were trampled to death, and the fick 
dropped down dead in the midit of fuch as were 
healthy. Thus the contagion was communicated in 
fuch a manner, that no attempts could reftrain its 
progrefs; while the populace, affembling in fuch 
numerous bodies, broke out into the moft violent 
outrages. a 

The artful impoftor, who contrived the fraud, had 
placed a cheft before the image of the faint, to re- 
ceive fuch money as the people gave; but the arch: 
bifhop of Mofeow, who feems to have been a pru- 
dent man, ordered the cheft to be fealed up, and both 
it and the image of the faint removed out of the 
church. This aét, which deferved the higheft com- 
mendations, hada quite different effect on the igno- 
rant and fuperftitious multitude, for they ran to the 
archbifhop’s houfe, and utterly demolifhed it. The 
good prelate had efcaped, through a back door, to 
one of the monafteries, where he hoped ‘to be pro- 
teéted;; but thither the enraged multitude followed 
him, and dragging the venerable old man into the 
ftreets, put him to death in the moft horrid and 
barbarous manner. 

A body of troops having’ been fent to quell the 
rioters, they refuted to difperfe; upon which the 
foldiers fired upon them, and many hundreds of 
them were killed. Many prifonets were taken, and 
being brought to their trials, were punifhed accord- 
ing to the cuftom of the country. The moft remark- 


able circumftance attending this tragical affair, was | 


the murder of the good old archbifhop, for the 
Ruffians regard their clergy in a more facred manner 
than any other nation in Europe; but who can fet 
bounds to enthufiafm, when urged on by the violence 
of a peftilential diftemper? i 

During the whole of this year, the great kingdom 
of Poland was deluged with blood, from the one 
extremity to the other : the confederates became more 
and more inveterate againft each other, and yet the 
fertility of the foil furnifhed the means of fubfiftence. 
Indeed, it may be juftly faid, that the Ruffian am- 
baffador was the fovereign of Poland, for all orders 
iffued from him, though they were fanétified with the 
name of the king. From this circumftance we may 
learn what an unhappy thing it is to be under an 
ariftocratical government, where the king ts elected 
by a felect company of noblemen, who pay no regard 
to his power,. and, in the meam time, make flaves of 
their own tenants. In fhort, there cannot be a more 
perfe& form of government than that where all the 
powers in the ftate are put upon an equal balance. 

_In the mean time, the king of Poland, who had 
been raifed to the throne frony a’ private ftation, fup- 
ported himfelf under his ‘misfortunes with the moft 
heroic fortitude. Confcious of the moral reétitude 
of his own heart, he did not even fufpect that his 
enemies had the leaft intention to do him any injury ; 
but he was miftaken, as will appear from the follow- 
ing narrative. 

“About ten in the evening of the third of Novem- 
ber, the king, having been on a vifit to a nobleman 
in thé country, returned to his palace at Warfaw’; 
but, juft as his coach was turning the end of a ftreet, 
it was befet by feveral’ armed men on horfeback, the 
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chief of whom was Koczinfki, an officer among the 
confederates. Thefe defperadoes having fired their 
piftols into the coach, dragged out the king, and 
carried him off between two horfemen. The do- 
meftics who attended the coach did all they could to 
refcue the king, but in vain, for one was killed on 
the fpot, and the reft defperately wounded, t 

The Ruffian foldiers ran to arms; and found the 
éoach covered with blood, but could learn no accounts 


of the king; upon which they fallied forth, and 


alarmed the detached parties which were on the roads 
leading to the capital. The affaffins had been joined 
by fome of their accomplices at one. of the gates, 
and, without f{topping, rode off with the king till 
they came to the village of Willanow, about feven 
Englifh miles diftant from Warfaw. The Ruffians 
continued purfuing; upon which Koczinfki, with 
four others; feparated from the reft of his compas 
nions; carrying the king with him: When he had 
proceeded a few miles, he fent his four companions 
to procure intelligence, whether any of the Ruffian 
forces were advancing ; and no fooner were they gone, 
than he fell at the king’s feet, imploring his pardon, 
and,’at the fame time, offering to fave his life. They 
then proceeded to .a hut about a mile diftant, from 
whence the king difpatched a meffenger to the Ruffian 
géneral, who fent proper perfons to attend him, and 
conduct him home. The king had received two 
wounds on his head, the one from a fword, and the 
other from a ball, and his efcaping with life may be 
confidered as one of the mioft extraordinary incidents 
we meet with in hiftory. | 

The affaffin Koczinfki produced a paper, by which 
tt appeared, that he and his confederates were’ bound 
by the moft folemn oaths to deliver the king, dead or 
alive, to the confederacy at Czenftochau ; but, as he 
faid, his heart failed him, and he was. feized with 
remorfe as foon as he faw the bleeding wounds of his 
fovereign. This, however, «will hardly be credited 
by any perfon acquainted with human nature, but 
his reafons for giving him up were merely to fave his 
own life. 


It is evident, that the manner in which the king 


was Carried off was attended with much more diffi- 
culty than if they had killed him on the fpot; but 


then it muft be remembered, that no perfons in the: 


world are more bewildered in their minds than thofe 
who engage in unlawful fchemes : they are bold and 
refoluté in words; but no fooner have they lifted 
their hands, than all the dreadful confequences pre+ 
fent themfelves to their minds, and they are unable 
to proceed any farther. Indeed,-the whole of this 
affaffin’s conduct fhews, that the mind of man has an 
inherent difpofition to virtue; and that, however it 
may be warped and depraved, and think itfelf, while 
at a diftance, capable of committing the moft enor- 
mous crimes, yet it will frequently fhrink back with 
horror, and recover its original difpofition, when i 
comes to the fatal period. 

“While Poland remained in this diftratted ftate, 
the emprefs of Ruffia, the emperor of Germany, and 
the ever enterprizing king of Pruffia, were not idle; 
they refolved to avail themfelves of fuch circumftan- 
ces, and divide that unhappy kingdom, by each tak- 
ing a part; but this greatly offended the Germans, 
who were afraid of having the Ruflians too near then, 

While Greece and Poland were over-run ‘with 
armies, Germany, efpecially towards the fouth and 
eaft, was fuffering all thofe calamities which: arife 
from the fearcity of provifions. This dearth was not 
artificial, but real; for in’ Bohemia the fearcity was 
fo great, that a fevere famine prevailed, and great 
numbers of people perifhed for want! of food. Thefe 
diftreffes were much heightened! by the feverity of the 
winter, for in-many places the poor people ftripped 


the thatch! from: off their houfes, in order to feed 
their cattle with it. “Nor was the {pring tote favour- 
able; for the vaft quantities‘of fnow which melted oh 
‘the ‘mountains; fell down ia torrents on the levél 


country, and {wept away every thing before ity -and 
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the great rivers having burft through their ancient 
boundaries, {cenes of confufion, terror and diftrefs, 
were {pread on every fide, The calamity continued 


to increafe as the feafon advanced; and in fummer,, 


when the beft weather is expeéted, nothing was to be 
feen but centinual rains, fo that the country feemed 
to refemble the ocean, rather than land for the habi- 
tation of men, yor ‘ 
_ The inundations of thé Elbe were) particularly 
dreadful; many parts of Lower Saxony, and the 
march of Brandenburgh, were totally ruined: The 
town of Hamburgh was truly diftreféd : the inun- 
dation entered one of the gates; and threatened -im- 
mediate deftruction; fo that every perfon in the place 
was obliged to affift, in order to divert its courfe, 
and prevent. its farther progrefs. The great fuburb 
towards the Elbe, where the gentry had their houfes 
and gardens, was fo covered with water, that-only 
the tops of the trees could be feen. : The magittrates 
ordered a public faft to be-kept, to implore the di- 
vine mercy, and avert the threatened judgments: 
At Prague, a riot haying happened, in confequence 
of the fearcity of provifions, the governor told the 
people, that unlefs they difperfed, he would order 
the troops to fire upon them ;_ to which they anfwered, 
with great coolnefs and indifference, that they would 


vour, a fudden death by a fhot being much préferable 
to a flow one by famine, .. The. governor had huma- 
nity and prudence enough to refrain from fulfilling 


‘ his threats; and having tranfmitted an account: of | 


thefe tranfactions to the emprefs-queen, fhe burtt into 
tears, and immédiately fent them all thevrelief that 
was in her power. 

On the twelfth of February this year, the king of 
Sweden died fuddenly, and was fucceeded by his fon, 
the prefent king, then at Paris on his travels, ‘The 
fenate. of Sweden mét, ard having: drawm up the 
common diploma, by which the prince was invefted 
with the regal dignity, expreffes were difpatched to 
him at Paris, to notify the news in form, and’ defire 
his majefty would return to his own dominions.. He 
did not; however, leave Paris, till he had concluded 
a treaty with the French king, and then he fet out, 
accompanied by his brother. At Berlin he fpent a 
few days in clofe conference with his:uncle, the king 
of Pruffia; and then continued his journey to Stock- 


holm, where he was received amidit the acclamations |} 


of his fubjects, 


During this year, one of the moft’ remarkable 


revolutions in| the internal government of France | 


took place, of any wé find mentioned in hiftory. 
That faithful, uncortupted body of men, the parlia- 
ment of Paris, had long defended the liberties of 


their fellow fubjects; but integrity; and-évery other | 


virtue, are: little regarded by lawlefs power. The 


king having fent for the members: to the, palace, | 


ordered them to regifter fome iniquitous ediéts ; -but 
they abfolutely refufed, and returning. to the parlia- 
ment-houfe, entered into a bond to .ftand: by each 
other in doing juftice; although the confequence 
fhould be death, gil oatea) 

A body of dragoons futrounded the parliament: 
houfe, and forced the clerks to regifter:the edicts 
upon which the parliamenc protefted againft it, and 
deputed their firft prefident to wait om the king: 
But all the anfwer they received from the haughty 
monarch was, that next day they fhould: be: all fent 
into banifkment. This accordingly took .place, and 
thefe verierable fathers and guardians of the laws were 
fent to different villages at a great diftance fronytheit 
friends and families. Such was the fate of this noble 
and difinterefted aflembly,. whofe actions would have 
done honour to a Roman fenate. . This fall was'not 
more glorious from the caufe in which it was engaged; 
than from the citcumftances whieh attended 1 5° for 
feveral of the other parliaments in: the provinces 
refigned their offices in honour of that of Paris. 

With refpect to the ftate of parties in England 
during the long recefs of. parliament, feverab changes 
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gradually took place, © Moft of tle patty known by’ 


’ . F rw, 8 - Btu 
the name of Grenvilles had gone'6vet to the céurt, 


fo that the miniftry acquired @ coiifiderable degree of 
ftrength; while many othets i the oppofition relia-- 
quifhed their attachment to any parties whatever. 


‘Indeed, in all thofe partiés formed for oppofing'the 


meafures of goverhment, we ftill find them inferior 
to thofe attached ‘to the court} but that 13 not the 
worft that fometimes happens,’ for diffentions taking 
place, will ruin’the beft focieties which weré ever yet 
eftablifhed. Many gentlemen, however, who fcorned 
to mix private tefentment againft any individual with 


what concerned the public; remained firm in their 


principles, but feeing every thing carried; bya great 
Majority, in favour of what appeared to them incon- 
fiftent ‘with ‘the rights of theif country; becamé 
wéatied with fruitlefs attendarice; while there was not 
the leaft appearaice of redrefs. 

Onevevent took place during this recefs; which 
{urprized thé whole nation; and made way fer an act, 
the: next feflions, of-a moft extraordinary nature: 
The event alluded to was no other than the marriage 


of his royal highnefs the duke of Cumberland with 


Mrs. Horton, a widow lady; and daughter to lord 
Irnham; of the Kingdom of Ireland. This Rep of 


the duke’s pave préat offence at court; efpecidlly as 
look upon the execution: of his threatenings as:a fa- |} 


it hadi been openly acknowledged by the partiess ahd 


‘mot concealed in, ‘the fame mannér as the marriage of 


the duke of Gloucefter with the countels dowager of 
Waldegrave. » * : 
A.D. 1772. On the twenty-firft day of January; 


the parliament) met; arid his majefty, in his fpeechy 
| expreffed much fatisfaction, that neithér the foreign 


nor domeéftic {tate of ‘affairs required their more early 
attendance: that, iow they were affernbled; they’ 
would, no doubr; attend to the interefts of the nation, 


and regulate/its internal policy, as wéll as its foreign 
' commerce. 


They were likewife informed, that the 
king of Spain had given up Fort Egmont, and that 
we wefe on thé belt terms with that court. It was; 
however, recomimended to them; to keep the navy on 


| the’ mioft refpettable footing, to be teady in cafe of 


any néceflity for the future. Thé addrefles were 


| prefented in the’ ufual form; -and then the public 
| bufinefs was opened, by making proper inquiries into 


the ftate of the navy; and the muniftry propofed, 
that twenty-five thoufand feamen fhould be voted for 
the fervice of the current year. In fupport of this 
motion, it was urged’ by the miniftry, that the French 
had fent ‘a confiderable fleet to the Eaft-Indies, and 
that we were, of that account, obliged to fupport a 
more confiderable naval force theté than before’: that 
a large fquadron’ was employed in the protection of 
eur Welt-India’ iflands; for fhould any mifunder- 
ftanding atife between us and the Spaniards, thofe 
valuable acquifitions, if not properly taken care of, 
would fall into the Hands of our enemies: that thé 


war between the Raffians and Turks made it alfo 


néceflary to éniploy a gteater number of flips for thé 
protection of .ouf commerce in the Mediterranean 
and the Archipélago, than had been cuftomary in 
times of genéral-peace: that by keeping up a tepu- 
table body of feamen, we would fot be under the 


| cruel neceMiry of granting. prefs-warrants in cafe of 
| the breaking out of a new war} andaliiough the 


expence might be'mére: than is: common in times’ of 
peace; the advantages would amply repay it. 
To thefe arguments ic was antweréd by thofe in 
oppofition, that thé tiation was already groaning 
uhdef a load'of' taxes; and, inftead of doing or pro- 
pofing any thiag for paying off the’ national debs, 
hére: was‘a propofal made to increafe it in a time of 
profound'peacé > thar, allowing the exigencies of the 
times required it; yet ic did not appear burt thar, on 
every fuiure: oceafion, the fame pretence might be 
made; whether thete’ was any necefilty for ic or not. 
Two of our greateft naval commanders ftrongly 
dppoled' the motion, and condemned the then pretent 
arrangement of the! fleet. They oblerved, that the 


or 
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or too little: thatif the appearances of a permanent 
peace, as held out in the fpeech, were to be relied on, 
it was too great, and, in cafe of war; it was infuffi- 
cient; that the fame objections lay to the arrange- 
ment at Jamaica, where the fquadron confiftéd only 
of about four fhips, and was altogether unable to 
protect it, fuppofing any danger of an attack: Many 
fevere farcafms were levelled at the miniftry for the 
futility of their condu&, becaufe they accompatied 
a fpeech which breathed nothing but fentiments of 
peace, with all the a¢tual preparation for war: At 
laft, the quelftion having been put, the motion was 
carried as ufual, atid the miniftry reigned triumphant. 

The next bufinefs that came before the houfe was 
a petition for leave to bring in a bill to excufe fome 
a the cletgy from fubferibing, to the thirty-nine 
articles of religion; It was urged in favour of the 
motion, that Chrift came to make all his followers 
free: that they could not fubfcribe to doctrines of 
human invention, but only to the facred {criptures ; 
and that it was their right to explain them according 
to what they efteemed their genuine fenfe and meaning. 
On the other hand, it was urged againft the motion, 
that to grant fuch an indulgence would be to open a 
door for all forts of licentioufnefs; for, under a pre- 
tence that fuch and fuch tenets were the pure dictates 
of confcience, the fundamental doétrines of our reli- 
gion would be fubverted, and blafphemy taught in 
our churches; that moft of thofe who had affociated 
at the Feathers Tavern upon this finifter bufinefs, 
had been formerly diffenters, but had left their origi- 
nal profeffion, in order to enjoy fome of the fpoils of 
the church, and that they had brought their Arian 
and Socinian notions along with them: that if their 
confciences were fo very tender, they might throw up 
their livings, and return to their conventicles, where 
they would be at liberty to diffeminate what notions 
they pleafed: that, by doing fo, they would give a 
convincing proof of their difintereftednefs ; but no- 
thing could be more reafonable, than for a church 
eftablifhed by law to beftow her honours upon thofe 
who fub{cribed. her doctrines, and conformed to her 
difcipline. Upon the whole, the motion was rejected 
by a great majority, and not without fome fevere 
{trictures on the conduct of thofe who had pro- 
moted it, | 

But of all the bufinefs  tranfaéted during this 
feflions, none was confidered as of fuch importance, 
or made greater noife, than that of a meffage fent by 
his majefty to the houfe of lords, In this meflage it 
was obferved, that his majefty being defirous, from 
paternal affection to his own family, an anxious.con- 
cern for the future welfare of his people, and the ho- 
nour and dignity of his crown,’ that the right of ap- 
proving all marriages in the royal family, as .a matter 
of public concern, had always belonged to the princes 


of this realm. -He therefore recommended to both | 


houfes to take it into their ferious confideration, whe- 
ther it may not be wife and expedient. to fupply the 
defects of the laws now in being, and, by fome new 
provifion, more effectually guard the defcendants of 
his late majefty, except-fuch as were already married 
to foreign princes, from marrying. without the ap- 
probation of his majefty, his heirs and fucceffors, 
firft had and obtained. “4 

In confequence of this meffage, a bill was brought 
into the houfe.of lords, which fully anfwered all the 
purpofes intended. This bill was oppofed, with great 
itrength of argument, by fome of the mot re{pectable 
peers in the nation. All the judges were fent for to 
give their opinion, which was, that the marriages of 
the immediate branches of the royal family mutt be 
approved of by the kirg, but how. far that power 
extended over collateral branches, they could not fay, 
At laft the motion was carried, though nor till four- 
tcen lords entered a proteft againit it, as being in- 
~ confiftent with the law of nature. ' 

In the houfe. of commons, the bill met with amuch 
ftronger oppofition ; and thofe in oppofition boldly 
declared, that it had been brought in at a time when 
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moft of the gentlemen of the law, whofe opinions 
would have been of great fervice, were gone on the 
circuits, But, notwithftanding all the ittength of 
argument, it paffed, and foon after received the royal 
affent. All that we fhall fay concerning this bill fhalt 
be reduced to a few words. By thofe who promoted 
ity it was faid; that, abftracting from all principles of 
natural right, it was necefflary that municipal inftitu- 
tions fhoald take place, efpecially where the public 
fafety was concerned: that during the diftra@tions 
between the houfes of York end Lancafter, fome 
branches of the royal family had married in the moft 
imprudent manner with the daughters and widows of 
fubjects, which was attended with fuch a train of 
evils, that the whole nation was deluged in blood : 
that, properly {peaking, no attempt had been made 
to fet afide natural rights, any further than was ab- 
folutely:neceflary to preferve the public peace, which 
was much preferable to the ftate of individuals. 
On the other hand, it was urged; that all mankind, 


} in the act of marriage, ares by nature, free: that no 


marriage can ever be a real; legal one; where the 
confent of the parties has not firft been obtained : 
that. no political laws can fet afide natural rights ¢ 
that if. choice alone ean conftitute a real marriage, 
then nothing can authorize the moft dignified perfon 
in the univerfe to lay a reftraint on any petfon what- 
ever. It was urged further, that fuch an unlimited 
power given’ to the fovereign, was, in alk refpects, in- 
confiftent with the conftitution; nor was there one 
precedent in hiftory to give countenance to it: tha-, 
had it been inherent as a principle in our confti ution, 
it muft have long fince become the fubjeét ma:ter of 
many of our ftatuces : thar, on the-contrary, till the 
prefent time, this: prerogative was unheard of in 
Englith jurifprudence: that there was no remedy in 
law appertaining to fuch pretended right inthe crown, 
nor any court of law in which a profecution could be 
carried on for fuch pretended offences ; and as, there- 
fore, there could be no right withouc a remedy, it 
was evident this prerogative could have no real exift- 
ence: that the act which regulated other marriages, 
exprefsly-excepted the. royal family ; and it ig well 
known, thatthe common law, un:il that period, left 
all men to their natural liberty. Had it been other- 
wife, had any provifion been made, or had the pater- 
nal authority, exercifed in Rome, been a part of our 
conftitution, fuch a ftatute would have been. both 


-abfurd and ridiculous, becaufe ufclefs and unneceffary, 


Such were the arguments made ufe of in this debate, 
and the reader is left to draw from them what con- 
clufions he pleafes, 

The petition to parliament relating to difpenfation 
with the fub{cription to the thirty-nine articles, being 
difmiffed, fo far as it related to churchmen in general, 
the diffenters refolved to try the fame method. 

It happened that, in the late debate, fome favour- 
able expreffions. had been made ufe of with refpect to 
the diffenters, in oppofition to-thofe who treated them 
with fcurrility. It was confidered as a hardfhip that 
they fhould:be obliged, under pains and penalties, to 
fubfcribe the doétrinal articles of the church of Eng- 
land, efpecially as they received no emolument from 
the civil. power, befides that of protection. Some of 
the members in the houfe of commons promifed to do 
every thing in their power to promote a bill for their 
relief, which occafioned a meeting of fome of the 
chiefs among the diffenters, It is neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that, by the a@iof toleration of the firft of 
William! and Mary, the diffenters, who had fuffered 
much during the former reigns, gained’a legal right 
to the exercife of divine worfhip in their own manner; 


but this right was conditional with refpeétto their f 


minifters, ichoolmafters, and private tutors, who were 
obliged to fub{cribe the doétrinal parts of the articles, 

otherwife they were fubject to very fevere penalties. | 
As the diffenters were ftrongly attached tothe doc- 
trinal. parts of the articles when the act took place; 
the {ubfcription was not confidered as a grievance, it 
being worfhip and difcipline aldne which Te 
tne 
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fince that period, a remarkable change has taken 
place in the fentiments of thofe people, and there 
are but few of them now in England who have not 
run into violent extremes. Thofe’ who confidered 
fub{cription as a hardfhip, have been accufed of 
teaching the doctrines of Annus and Socinus ; while 
thofe who ftill adhere to the doétrines of Calvin, have 
carried the notions of that reformer more high than 
ever he intended. 

It is true, that fome of thefe Calviniftical divines, 
joined with thofe in oppofite fentiments, in figning a 
petition to parliament ; but, at the fame time, a 
number of perfons, among whom were fome com- 
mon mechanics who-had turned preachers, joined in 
a counter-petition, praying’ that the claufe i the act 
of toleration, ‘that requires fubfcription to the arti- 
cles, fhould not be be on any confideration difpenfed 


with, The arguments made ufe of on this occafion | 
were nearly the fame with thofe relating to: thé efta- | 
blifhed church; but the debate was carried on with | 


greater fpirit.: ; 


Natural and religious liberty were contended: for | 


on the one hand, and the rights of ‘the: church’ on 
the other. 
the high-church party, by thofe who fupported the 
bill; and, in-a:very iliiberal manner) they. were 
charged with thofe blemifhes that had ftained the cha- 
racters of their anceftors. 

On the other hand nothing was loft; forthe high- 
churchmen retaliated, by charging the diffenters with 


all the blood fhed during the civil wars in) the Jaft 


century, and alfo with putting the king to death after 
they had overturned the government in church and 
ftate. To this they added, that inftead ' of walking 
in the rigid road of Calvinifm, like their hypocritical 
anceftors, they had pulled off the mafk ; fome were 


fuch profeffed Arians that they had written « againft | 


the divinity of Chrift ; others had denied’ the: divi- 
nity of the’ Holy Ghoft;.but the major part had 
gone. very near to deifm. 


tical notions; and others had denied ‘the certainty of 
punifhmentvhereafter. Inia word, it was) faid, that 


they were an epitome of all the herefies that ever | 


exifted, and to grant themthe requefted! indulgence, 


would be to-open a door for all forts of blafphemy. |} 
Such, in general, were the outlines of the argu- | 


ments on this bill in the houfe of commons ; and,’ at 
laft it,pafled by a fmall majority. However, when 
it.came to the houfe of -lords, it had» a smore: fevere 


trial to undergo; for although the Englifh: nobility | 


are enemies to-perfecution, ‘yet there are’ few among 
them who would grant-that indulgence: to diffenters 
which. is denied to their own clergy. Upon the fecond 
reading, of it in the houfeof lords, there were no lefs 


than-onhe hundred and.thirty-one peers, including | 


proxies, and only twenty-nine of thefe fupported the 
bill; fo that it was thrown out, and the diffenters 
left in the, fame ftate asibefore. 


The affairs.of the Kaft-India company were now 


in avery perplexed fituation, and it had:been recom- 
mended in the fpeech from the throne, at the opening 
of the feffion, that forme ‘enquiry fhould .be made 
into them, » However, it feems pretty evident, that 
adminiftration had ‘no ferious intention of entering 
deeply into that matter for the prefent ;»and that the 
movements during the feffions were only'made ufe of 
to keep it alive, and to make or find fome colour for 
bringing about a revolution, or total change in the 
affairs of that opulent company, which were now 
intangled in-a labyrinth of uncertainty. or 

On the thirtieth of March, the deputy-chairman 
of the Eaft-India company moved the houfe for 
leave to bring in a bill for the. better regulation of 
the fervants belonging to the company in India. The 
grand object in view'was, to reftrain the governor’s 
cquncil; and, indeed, all the fervants belonging to 
the company from carrying on any fort of trade, and 
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the great line of deftination between then. However, | 


Some fevere fatcafms were thrown out on | 


Some of them had falfified | 
the text of the New Teftament, to favour their here- | 


iit. 


to give the directors of the company a fovereign power 
over their own fervants: Mr ' 

It was urged in fupport of the motion, that the 
bad ftateof affairs in India, was owing to the fmall 
power the court of directors had ovef their fervants;, 
as they could not punifh them in’ any »other manner 
than by difmiffing them. That?nothing? was more 
inconfiftent with true policy, than to fuffer governors 
of provinces at a-great diftance, to’ become traders 
and merchants; and that the court of Bengal was 
not able to adminifterjuftice to all the other {éttle- 
ments, : 

In anfwer to this it was faid, that ic wa8 aii inpar= 
liamentary thing to propofe bringing in a bill to ‘ret 
drefs'a grievance without producing fufficient proof 
that the grievance exifted. That the houfe ought 
firft to enter into an enquiry concerning our pretent 
fituation of affairs in India, and the caufes that led 
toit; that it was to be feared the enquiry would fhew, 
that the evils lay too deep to be remedied by the pro- 
pofed bili, that it would be almoft impoffible to pre- 
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| vent the company’s fervants from trading either di- 


rectly or indirectly ; and that the fending out fome 
gentlemen learned in the laws as judges, was very 
inadequate to the purpofe of adminiftering juftice to~ 
the people, in fuch a vaft: extended traét of land ; 
and that the meafure -was premature, becaufe we had 
not yet determined by what code of laws the people 
were to be governed, — va 
» The motion, however, ‘was catried, and this led 
to anenquiry into the ftate of affairs in India. All 
the:papers belonging to the company, were ordered 
tobe laid: before a fele&t committee of the houfe, 


| and fromthe perufal of them, many important dif- 


coveries were made.’ Indeed, it was found’ that the 
mode-of government in India was in every refpect 
arbitrary, unconftitutional, and no way fit for pre- 
ferving the rights’ of the people, nor adminiftering 
juftice to individuals. This committee, finding the 
bufinefs encreafing faft; and the feafon far advanced, 
defired leave to continue fitting during the recefs of 
parliament, or, atleaft, till fuch time as they “could 
go through with the intended enquiry. i 

Tn the mean time} the ill temper which had fo un- 
accountably taken place between the two houfes dur- 
ing the preceding feffion, {till continued during the 
prefent; and, excépt-in tranfmitting of bills from 
the one to the other,’ there was ho more communica 
tion between them,: than if they had been the jealous 
councils of two rival ftates. 

In this ftate of affairs, the lords having fent a bill 
to the commons by a mafter in chancery, and a clerk 
affiftant, the whole houfe confidered it as an indignity, 
and would not accept the meffage till they ‘had exa- 
mined ‘the journals, to know if there were’ any pre- 
cédents of fending bills in that manner. In the courfe 
of a hafty and paffionate debate, which enfued' upon 
this occafion, feveral gentlemen ‘mentioned, that, ‘on 
the firft day of the’ prefent feffions, they had ‘been 


| rudely turned out of the houfe of lords,. even’ before 


thefpeaker could getiout of the door. A’ motion 
was then made to appoint a committee to fearch for 
precedents, of the manner of bills being {ent ‘from 
the lords, and alfo of the improper behaviour of the 
lords to the commons. Exceptions, however, were 
taken to the word improper, as if it had carried an 
appearance of prejudging the cafe; and, after a 
warm debate, the word was left out. 

The report of the committee was, that the’ lords 
had behaved in avery improper manner, and’ that 


| the bill, which ftill lay on the table, fhould be fent 


back. This was oppofed by adminiftration, who faid it 
would Jay a foundation for a quarrel, which might 
not be eafily accommodated ,; and accordingly the 
motion was over-ruled. mit 20 
- A motion was then made for a conference with the 
lords, but over-ruled ‘in the fame manner as the 
other ; and after long debates, and feveral propofed 
amendments, the matterended ina meflage to the 

» Me NGO? i lords, 
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Jords, in which the impropriety of the meffengers 
was the only complaint ftated, which, it was hoped, 
‘would not\be drawn into a precedent. This pro- 
duced an anfwer, that the bill had: been ordered «in 


the ufual mannery and that the matter of complaint | 


‘was occafioned by, the dllnefs" of one of the perfons 
who fhould- haves prefented it that a good corref- 
pondence was wifhed for, and:thatit was not meant 


to. introduce any, precedent. contrary: to eftablifhed | 


ufuage. Te 

- Qn the ninth’ of June, his majefty came to the 
houfe of peers, and, in his fpeech from the throne, 
took notice of the laudable condué of his parliament, 


that had conduéted the affairs of the public with | 


fuch fpirit and-prudence. , He thanked them for the 
care they,had-taken of his. family, in making: the 


act relating to the royal family; and they were! in- | 


formed of the pacific difpofition of thofe powers with 
whom we had any concern. That there was great reafon 


to. believe, that the public tranquillity would not } 


be difturbed., As for the fupplies granted by. the 


commons, they were thanked in. the moft cordial } 
manner ; and great joy was expreffed, that there were | 
ftill fome hopes of being able to reduce: the national | 


debt. 


.Nodoubt was made but they would carry to their | 
refpective countries, the fame- principles and the 


fame zeal for.the public good, which. they had .al- 


ready manifefted ; and that they swould cultivate »a | 
fpirit of harmony and . confidence among all .raiks 

of the people; te convince them, that withouta due } 
reverence-for the laws, neither their civil orireligious | 
rights could be enjoyed in comfort or fecurity: ;cand | 
to aflure them, that.their interefts: were :confidered | 
as infeparably conneéted.-with thofe of the crown, |) 


and that his-majefty is, and ever was» perfuaded, that 
the profperity and glory of his reign muft depend on 
his. pofleffing the affections, and maintaining the hap- 
pinels of |his people. . The parliament. was then. pro- 
rogued ; which leads uis, during its recefs, to confider 
the ftate of affairs on the continent. 
that engages our :attention is; the revolution, that 
took place in the government of Sweden, fi? 

-idtas acknowledged,. by, moft of thofe who have 
written of Sweden, that no wnation. in general ever 


Dhe-fenate, in jamanner, ‘exerdifed the: whole-execu: 


tive power; and the general. diets, compofed ofvre- | 


prefentatives jfrom: the nobility, clergy, burgeffes, 


and peafants,.. Here we find a: happy. mixture: of | 


wer, and fuch as had not been known in any other 
Suropean nation thefe many years ;> forall ranks of 
people were reprefented in their diets, or parliaments. 


ft, was. not, however, without its. défeéts ; for: the | 


power of the diet. being great, {uch as compofed “it 


often. played. the tyrant. over ‘their dependents or | 
tenants, which made the people with fora change: of | 


government, 


About the.time of the reformation, the -popith 


clergy in Sweden had become fo odious to the people, | 


that they embraced the doétrines of Luther, and the 
proteftant religion was eftablifhed among them. From 
that time forward, Sweden began ‘to emerge: from 
obfcurity; and feveral worthy princes having, for 
about a century, conduéted the affairs of government, 
it became at laft a flourifhing nation, > But good 
princes are not of continual fucceffion. Charles XI. 
was a bold, domineering tyrant, and joining cunning 
to the natural cruelty. of his difpofition, he foon abo- 
lifhed the power of the fenate by affuming it to him- 
felf, while the ftates were forced, by a military. power, 
to give up all-pretence to legiflation. By the fame, 
or fimilar methods, he greatly enlarged the dominions 


of Sweden, by new conquétts; and,: at his death in | 
1696, lefc it one of the mo powerful kingdoms in! | 
He was fucceeded by his fon Charles XII. | 


Europe. 
who inherited the intrepidity,. obftinacy, harfhnefs, 
and yiolence of his father, without any of his 
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to border.on madnefs. 


but he deft it reduced to mifery; 


The firft-thing |} 
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difimulation. He. carried defpotifm toa -{til] 
greater height; for, he threw by all the forms of 
law, and decided preremptorily in every thing, with- 
out admitting of any difeuffion.. The events of this 
prince’s life are too well known» to be) recited’ here, 
only that. his invincible: ebftinacy, and implacable 
difpofition, .brought on his ruin, after a:life {pent ‘in 
heroiciadventures-and abfurd-purfuits,: which feemed 
He found his nation whéh he 
afcended the throne, at the higheft pitch of glory ; 
His fifter received the crown from the {tates ‘and 
the fenate,::to be held by her in the fame: manner’ as 
in ancient times; fo that from the bleflings of%a mild 
government; the nation began. to affume'a new'form, 
and to recover from the:miferies into: which it had 
been plunged. . Ini this: manner things had ibeen con. 
ducted with great prudence, till the death of the late. 
king; and. his oprefent majefty, when: hé ‘afcended ~ 
the throne, made. fuch' proteftations. of his doin 
nothing, without their advice. and confent, ‘that hott 
perions who are well acquainted with ‘the heart of 
man, andithe common» occurrences of life, would 
have imagined: that he intended ito deceive. s 
But notwithftanding all: thefe plaufible .pretences 
and thexftrenuous endeavours of the court party, no 
relaxation could be obtained» in the articles which 
reftrias the regal power, although the coronation had 
been delayed a confiderable.time for that purpofe. 
The king:was,obliged:tocfign all the articles in: their 
original form,. without any fingle ‘exception, ‘iand 
even to confirm-them:by oath. Indeed the articles 
were fo numerous, and foireftriftive, that {carce any 
prince, could: have: been: brought: to “com ly. with 
them ; but this:‘king:had fo-repeatedly  profeffedire. 
were framed by himfelf). !01), id, 2tONS9 
| Thefe affairs being fettled, the coronation was con- 
ducted in the moftimagnificent manner;and every det 
monftration of joy was difplayed ‘on! that ' oceafion. 
He was'next day waitedion by the-fenateand the-four 


| publican principles, that it might have been faid they 


| orders of the diet, andithe-fpeech made itothem “by 
| the king, »-was:one of themott ‘lively and animated 


that wemeetwith invhiftory) There wasy however, 


|) fomething of :ambiguity' in tit »-for {peak itig “of the 
enjoyed more liberty... Thoughi governed by kings, } 
thefe kings were originally elected by.the people,.and || 
their power circumfcribed within very: narrow limits, | 


articles; he: had fined; herfaid, + Unhappy. ‘is that 
king who-wants the tie of ‘oaths to fecure himfelf on 
the throne, ‘and: who, not -affured of the! heats: of 
his fabjects;ois.conftrainedt réign bythe! laws; when 
he: cannot-by the lave.of ‘his people.’ | Such was the 
manner.in: which this prince :began: his? reign, and 
what were |his:views will appear afterwards.) 02 -eb 
The diet ftill continued fitting, when thofe fchem 
that.béeen long»hatching began: to ‘reveal themfeves, 
As it wasi neceffary ‘the experiment fhould? be made 
ata confiderable diftande fromthe capital, in “order 
that it :might, in: fome: degree, operate’ before’ the 
fenate:or:diet fhould receive: ‘information of. it,” and 
might | thereby. acquire a confiderable: degree of 
ftrength, before their attempt’to cruth it could take 
place; sit-was'refolved that it fhould break out “where 
fuch of the:niilitary were quartered as the court could 
confide in, > +s ii teon. douct oil nt bolas 
Scania, ‘a‘province in the fouth-weft ‘extremity of 
Sweden, and about two:hundred and ‘fifty miles from 
Stockholm, was the place pitched upon; for as thar 
province is only. feparated from Denmiatk by the 
Sound, confequently great numbers of the -mihtary 
are conftantly quartered in it. It was agreed, that 
the king fhould remain in’ Stockholm 3! that his bro- 


| ther, prince Charles, thould fet out for Chriftian- 


ftadt, under pretence: of meeting his mother, who 


| had been on‘a vifit to the court of Berlia 3 and prince 
| Frederick Adolphus, went into the neighbouring 


province of Oftragothia, which lies in the way from 
Stockholm, under pretence of drigking the mineral 

waters, . OO3. Raa aw ; i 
‘Every thing being now in as good order as poffible, 
one Hellichins, a captain of foot, having brought 
over his company to join him, the magazines and 
arms 
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to be publifhed and diftributed among the people to 


that power, -but had Jikewile by’ their arbitraty pro- 


ceeding brought the nation to a ftate of ruin: that || feize his fword, upon which ‘he. boldly drew .its 
| and the fenators were fo much frightened, that he 
confent of either the’king or the'people ; and altho’ || had'an opportunity of getting out of the door, which 
. } he locked behind him, and put the key in his pocker. 
been brought into the country to felieve-their preffing | 


they had entered into foreign connections without the 
the people'were in'a manner ftarving, ‘yet no'corn’had 


neceffities ; that under pretence ‘of promoting’ the 
pood of thefubjefts, théy had made the moft oppref 


five taxes : that they had: {tripped the king ‘of the | 


regal power,’ and left him'no more‘than: an empty 
title’; fo that however willing he might be to redrefs 
their grievances, ‘yer it'was not in his power. 
thefe reafons; and for mahy’others that ‘might be 
mentioned, they renounced all allegiance to this pre- 


tended diet, and exhorted all faithtul Swedes to join || fhaking off fo ignominious a yoke, and teftore. the 


with them in fuppreffing ‘an order that: had brought 
fach evils upon the kingdom. 


undertakings. esti tle ee 
From thefe particulars it will’appear, that this ma- 
nifefto had been firft fabricated in the king’s cabinet ; 
and that Hellichins, who publifhed it; was no more 
than a tool férithat purpofe, and’had previoufly been 
inftruéted to aé&t his part. The whole garrifon of 
Chriftianftadt declared in favour’ of the manifefto, 
and they were foon joined by vaft numbers of ‘pea- 
fants from different parts‘of the country. 
Prince Charles, who was then at Carellfcroon, * no 
fooner heard of the revolt, than he affembled the 
forces in the neighbourhood, and took upon him the 
command of the garrifon, in which'was a great ma- 
gazine of arms and ammunition, Hethen'caufed a 
manifefto to be-publifhed, of fo'myfterious a nature, 
that no perfon could well know what part he intended 
to a&t. He faid, he could not behold with indifference 
the flames of civil warbreaking out in his dear native 
‘country; and therefore’ he was determined to fup- 
“prefs ‘the infutrection, and ‘defired ‘that all thote 


who wifhed well to their country, would follow his | 


ftandard.’ “Accordingly, having placed fuch ‘a ‘gar- 
rifon in Carelfcroon-as he could depend on,.he ‘put 
hinrfelf atthe head of the remainder of? the’ troops, 
and began ‘his march’ to Chriftianftadt, with’ feveral 
pieces of cannon. His brother prince Frederick, 
taking the fame advantage of the infurrection, put 
himfelf' at thehead of the troops in’ Oftragothia, 
beforeany news had reached Stockholm.: In the 
mean time general Rudbeck;'who happened ‘to be 
then “in Oftragothia, fet out for Stockholm, and 
having informed the fehate of thefe proceedings, and 
- fhewn them prince 'Charles’s manifelto, there remain- 
ed’né doubt what were the real intentions of the 
COUT re , 
As the ouards were firmly attached to the king, 
~ the fenate did not chufe to truft them, nor did they 
confult the king upon any thing. “They ordered the 
burghers to put themfelves under arms, and take 
their ftations in different parts of ‘the city, under the 
command of count Halling, who was alfo confider- 
ed as prime minifter. All this time the king feemed 
perfectly eafy ; but when the fenate fent him an order 
to fign for recalling his brother, he refufed to do it; 


but the refufal was not regarded, for they put bath | 


the king’s feal and name to it. 


Though the king feemed totally inactive with ref- | 
pect to thefe important tranfactions, yet it is evident | 
that he'was taking the moft effectual meafures to | 
accomplifh the great defign he had in view; to the | 


faccefs of which nothing contributed fo much as the 


fecrecy and filence with which they were conducted. | 


i d 
The Senate had fent for two regiments from Upland, 
and upon their arrival, the king affembled the fenate, 
demanding to know why they had fent for’ troops 
without his confent. Upon that they, ina manner, 
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‘armswere féized on, and then he caufed a thanifefto || commanded ‘him to fhéw them fomé letters that had 


They concluded, in - 
the fafhionable ftrain, with an appeal to heaven, of |} 
the rectitude of their motives and intentions; atthe | 

- fame time, begging for the divine bleffing upon their | 
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| been fent him by his brothers ? but this he refufed to 
the following purport: That thofe perfons who called | m 
themfelves the {tates of Sweden; had not dnly wfirped | 


comply with in the moft pofitive manner, The alter- 
cation between him and the fenators grew warm ; 
and one of them proceeded fo far as to attempt to 


Having thus cooped up the fenators, he went to 


| the euard-room, where he affembled the officers, and 
| madea° long fpeech to them, complaining of the 


miferies the people etoaned under from the abufe, of 
power ‘in the fenators, and that this cruel tyranny be- 


| Cameevery day more and more intolerable. . . 
For | 


“He told'them further, that he was determined to 


| tun-all hazatds to get tid of of them, and_afked the 


officers whether they would not affift their king in 


nation to its antient liberty. To this propofal the 
officers in general affented with great readinefs, as 
well as the foldiers ; upon which the king afked them, 
if they would take an oath of allegiance to. him, 
which they as readily complied with. 
Every thing being thus far conduéted, the king, 
in confequence of a previous confultation with his 
friends, had a white linen handkerchief round his arm, 
as a fignal; upon which many of the nobilityand gentry 
flocked'to him. He then put himfelf at the head of 
the guards, and feized on all the magazines, without 
fo'much as one perfon venturing to oppofe him... 
The whole garrifon of Stockholm, although com- 
manded by baron Rudbeck, who hated the king, 
defertéd their leader, and followed the king’s ftand- 
ard.” The old baron ran with his fword drawn, thro’ 
the'ftreets, ‘calling out to the people to take arms, in 
defence of their liberties; but it was too late, for 
they imagined they might live as happily under one 
tyrant, as under five hundred, ae 
Thus, iH’ large nation, @ revoltition was broughe 
about withtut’bloodfhed, tumult, or the leaft oppo- 
fitions “while thé people flocked together in the fame 
inoffenfive manner as if they had been going to fee 
fome holyd2y fpdrts. ~ The king then repairéd to the 
caftle, where having affembled the foreign minifters, 
he told them, that it.was with the utmoft reluétance 
that he had been obliged to take fuch a ftep, as would 


| furprize all Europe; but the fafety of his own. per- 


fon, and the fecurity of the ftaté, rendered it abfo- 
lutely neceffary. He entreated them to inform their 


| refpective courts, that his motives, when made known 
| would juftify him’; and ‘that this affair fhould not 


make the leaft alteration in his condu& with refpeét 


| to the other European powers. ‘The next morning all 


the'magiftrates took an oath to obey none but the 
king, and fuch of the fenators or deputies who. re- 


| futed to take it, were committed to prifon, and told, 


that unlefs they complied within one month, they 
muft for ever depart out of the Kingdom, 
The following day being appointed for abolifhing 
the old form of government, and the eftablifhment . 
of the new, the king‘ordered the ftates to be affem- 
bled for that purpofe. Previous to this, guards had 
been placed round the hall of the palace, fo that 
there was not the leaft doubt but his orders would 
be punétually obeyed, ‘The king entered the hall in 


his regalia, and having made a long fpeech, com- 
-plaining of the fenate for having prefumed to a& as 


if ina legiflative capacity, without power from the 
diet. He faid, that the diet on the one hand, and the 
fenate on the other, feemed to claim each a feparate 
power, while he himfelf, though honoured with the 
title of king, enjoyed no more than the fhadow of 
royalty. He concluded by telling them, that the 
fenate had atually prefumed to receive fubfidies from 
foreign powers, whofe counfels governed. Sweden, 
but that he would now affert the honour of his crown, 
and promote the interefts of all his loyal and peace- 


| able fubjetts. 


The king took a moft folemn oath, by which he 
renownced 
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renounced all claims.to arbitrary power; after which 
he cauléd the new form of government to be read. 
It confifted of fifty-feven articles, but they may be 
all comprized in the following: that the king fhall, 
for the future, chufe the fenate, or, in other words, 
he fhould appoint to that office fuch as he approved 
of: that he fhall affemble the ftates when he pleafes, 
and likewife, when he pleafes, diffolve their meeting, 
fo as they have fat one time full three months: that 
the taxes fhall be granted by the ftares; but if not 
granted within three months after their meeting, then 
the old ones fhall be levied. In cafe of any fudden 
exigence, fuch as the fear of invafion, the king fhall 
impofe taxes till fuch time as the ftates can be called 
together: that when the ftates are affembled, they 
are not to deliberate on any thing but what the king 
fhall caufe to be laid before them: thar the king 
fhall have full power to difpofe of the army and navy 
in whatever manner he pleafes, and likewife to give 
away all places, either in the civil or military de- 
partments. 

When all the articles were read, the king ftood up, 
and afked the ftates, Whether they would give their 
oath to obferve this form of government? As they 
knew that it was in vain to difpute, they all confented 
with one voice; after which they were immediately 
iworn in the king’s prefence, and the {fpeakers of 
each order figned a bond in name of the reft. 

The great work being thus finally accomplifhed, 
the king ftood up, and told them, that it was necef. 
fary they fhould return thanks to God for bringing 
about fo happy an event, without the effufion of 
human blood ; and then pulling a book out of his 
pocket, the whole aflembly joined with him in fing- 
ing Je Deum, according to the cuftom of the Luthe- 
rans. They were then permitted to kifs his hand; 
after which the king departed, and the ftates fepa- 
rated, without knowing whether they were ever to 
meet again. - 

Next. day, all the old fenators were difmified, and, 
in their room, fifteen noblemen were :appointed, 
on whole attachment to him he could) iwith the moft 
urfhaken confidence, rely. Daly hitch 

This prince was too much of a politician not to 
ingratiate himfelf with the lower clafs of people ; 
and as the diftreffes of the poor were then very great, 
in order to throw the greater odium on the fenate, he 
cauled ten thoufand.meafures of meal to be diftrie 
buted among them, each meafure weighing twenty 
pounds; which, although far from being fufficient to 
telieve all their wants, anfwered the end defigned, 
namely, to endear himfelf the more to. them. He 
alfo caufed the diet of the ftates to be aflembled, 
But- now every thing feemed totally changed ; for, 
inftead of enquiring into the condué of the king, 


as had been cuftomary on former occafions, each order ‘ 


of the ftates {trove who fhould be the frft to flatter 
him, and every thing he afked was granted, without 
one diffenting voice.. The fupplies were granted in 
the. moft lavith. manner ; and a fecret committee be- 
ing chofen from each order of the ftates, to affitt the 
fenate, the king difmiffed them, and they returned to 
their refpective habitations with as much good hu- 
mour as if he had been conferring with them on the 
moft valuable privileges, 

It may be confidered as one of the extraordinary 
circumftances of this extraordinary revolution, that 
not a drop of blood, either by legal or military exe- 
cution, was fhed in the progrefs, or in confequence 
of it: a ftriking inftance, how much the manners of 
mankind have been foftened within a few ages; and, 
that whatever progrefs the meaner or bufier qualities 
of the mind may have made, the more terrible ones, 
which proceed from cruelty and ferocity, are, in a 
great meafure, worn out. Indeed, too much cannot 
be {aid of the extraordinary wifdom and fuperior 
abilities difplayed by the king in the whole of his 
conduct. The profound diffimulation with which he 
covered his defigns, by putting on the republican 
cloak, fo as to elude the eyes of a whole Nation, and 
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to efcape the vigilant attention of thofe whom. age 
and experience had rendered both cautious and fufpi- 
cions, cannot be paralleled in hiftory, efpecially when. 
we confider that it was performed by. one fo young. 
He never feemed irritated by any paffion, but folidity 
regulated his judgment, and prudence. directed his 
hands, ; 

While the king of Sweden was difplaying the 
greateft abilities in fetting up a new form of govern- 
inent, the ftate of public affairs in Denmark affumed 
a new face, The king had, for fome time, made 
choice of one favourite after another; but {carcely 
had any of them gained a fhare of his friendfhip and 
confidence, than they were difcarded with peculiar 
marks of difgrace. Great hopes had been formed of 
this prince when he afcended the throne, and as great 
difappointments followed; for the king, who governs 
his fubjeéts by the advice of foreigners, can never be 
popular in his own dominions; and, without the love 
of the people, fovereignty is but an odious name. 

Among others who, like needy adventurers, came 
to fettle in Copenhagen, was one Strunfee, the fon of 
a Lutheran minifter in Holftein. He was a young 
man of the molt infinuating addrefs, with fome very 
good abilities, but profligate in his manners, and 
abandoned to every vice, not paying the leaft reeard 
to the moft facred obligations, and treating religion 
with contempt. ; 

It is amazing to confider the rapid progrefs which 
this adventurer, and one Brandt, his companion, made 
by their infinuating addrefs.. They were both raifed 
to the dignity of noblemen; and Strunfee was made 
prime minifter, a circumftance which could not fail 
of raifing an honeft indignation in the-minds of the 
Danifh) nobility. By) his advice, accompanied with 
that of his friend Brandt, all the old faithful coun- 
fellors were difgraced,. and banifhed; till at laft_ the 
two favourites, grown giddy with power, could fet 
no bounds to their madnefs, but even.treated the king 
with contempt. f 

It cannot be fuppofed. that the fubje&ts of any 
kingdom, even the moft defpotic, could bear long 
with fuch infolence. To have done fo, would have 
been a difgrace to them as meh, and remained a ftrik- 
ing proof, that they were unworthy of a place in 
human fociety. Accordingly a confpiracy was formed, 
and, to give it the greater fanétion, the queen-dowager, 
fecond wife of the late king, was at the head of it: 
Every thing being ripe for execution, a ;ma{ked ball 
was given at court on the fixteenth of January, and, 
as {oon as it was over, the king, who feemed to labour 
under great weaknefs of mind, retired to reft. He 
had not, however, been long in bed, when the prin- 
cipal.confpirators came into his chamber, and told 
him, that the reigning queen, with Strunfee and 
Brandt, were that inftant employed in drawing up a 
paper, which they would force him to fign ; the cog- 
tents of which were, that. he was to renounce the 
crown. The queen-dowager told him, that there was 
no way. of faving himfelf, but by figning an order to 
take into cuftody the reigning queen, with the two 
odious favourites; and the poor weak prince, over- 
come by fear, readily complied. The warrant was 
immediatrly. executed, and the queen, with the two 
favourites, were committed to different prifons.. The 
queen was afterwards fent to the caftle of Cronen- 
burg, where fhe remained fome time. very clofely 
confined, but, by the interpofition of her royal bro- 
ther, the king of Great-Britain, the was fet at liberty, 
and fuffered to refide at Zell, in the electorate of Ha- 
nover, with a penfion equal to her dignity, 

But the fate of the two favourites was otherwife 
determined. They were confined in clofe dungeons, 
and not allowed any thing to fubfift on but bread and 
water, nor were their beards fuffered to be fhaved. 
They were examined from time to time during the 
{pace of two months, and threatened with being put 
to the torture, unlefs they made an open confeffion, 
At laft fentence.of death was pafied upon them, that 
they fhould have their right hands cut off, and nea 
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their heads; and that, after their quarters had been 


expofed on the wheel, they fhould be placed on the | 


moft confpicuous parts.in the city. Accordingly; 
this fentence was executed; in all its rigour, on the 
twenty-cighth day of April, on a fcaffold near the 
city, in the midit of a valt coricourfe of people. 
They both behaved with greater decency and refigna- 
tion than might have been expected from men wlio 
had lived as they did. Strunfee in particular was 
extremely penitent, and prayed very devoutly with 
the minifter who attended him. Such was the end of 
two men, who might have been ornamental members 
‘of fociety, had they not afpired to power which they 
had not proper abilities to manage. ~ 

On the twenty-fixth day of November, the parlia- 
ment met; and his majefty, in his fpeech from the 
throne, informed the members, that his reafon for 
calling them fo foon, was to take into their con- 
fideration ‘fome things of the utmoft importance. 
He told them, that he had been informed, from the 
moft undoubted authority, that the Eaft-India Com- 
pany was ina moft diftreffed condition; and that, as 
many of his. good fubjeéts had their fortunes de- 
pending on the credit of that company, therefore its 
{ecurity wes now become a national concern. He 
defired them ‘to take ‘ir into their immediate con- 
fideration, and, if poffible, lay down fome rational 
plan, by which the intereft:and honour of the com- 
pany might be reftored; and every thing fettled on 
the moft permanent footing, “He took ‘notice, that 
he had the ftrongeft affurances from. the powers on 
the continent, that the peace of Europe would not 
be any farther difturbed than fo far as the war was 
earried on between the Turks and Ruffians, 
concluded by recommending to them’ the moft: pru- 
dent methods that could be made ufe of, in order to 
reduce the price of provifions, as the diftreffes of the 
poor were not imaginary, but real, and that nothing 
would give him greater pleafure, than to hear that 
thole diftreffes were alleviated. ; 

As foon as the commotis returned to their own 
houfe;. Mr. Fitzpatrick, brother to the earl of Offory, 


moved, that a loyal addrefs fhould be préfented to | 


his majefty, and introduced the motion with the fol- 
lowing remarks. He faid, that the affairs of the 
Eaft-India Company were in the moft alarming and 
ruinous condition: that the immediate interpofition 
of parliament: was become highly indifpenfable to 
their prefervation : that, in 1769, the company had 
agreed with the government to pay the fum of four 
thoufand pounds at every time when their dividend 
amounted to twelve per cent: and fo on ‘in proportion 
till it fell to fix, when that payment was to ceafe: 
that this being the cafe, and the prefent diftreffed 
ftate of the company fo'notorious, it would be ne- 
ceffary to make fome provifion adequate ‘to the de- 
ficiency: that, fo far from the company’s’ being able 
to make a dividend of, either twelve or fix per cent. 
at the end of the next%half year, it would be an act 


of the higheft fraud’in the directors to divide a-fingle | 


fhilling, Some of the members oppofed the addrefs 


but the vote being put, it was carried in the affirma: | 
tive by a very great majority, and prefented accor- | 


dingly. 


The firft thing of importance ovhich came under | 


the confideration of the houfe of commoris, was the 
prefent ftate of the navy, ‘and this occafioned very 
warm debates. The objections made by’ thofe in 


. 


oppofition were to the following import. ‘They faid, | 


that the number‘of feamen was too great to be kept 
up in time of profound peace ; and that we were at 
peace with all our neighbours, was déclared in the 
{peech from the throne. 
the miniftry had not given in an’ account In what 


manner the fupplies granted laft year had been ufed, | 


fo that the houle was left quite in the datk. 


The miniftry, on the other hand, ‘had but little to | 
fay ; only that they urged the neceffity of keeping | 
our navy onthe moft refpectable footing’, and fet | 


forth, that our fleet in the Eaft-Indies was now much 
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| taxes. 


It was further urged, that | 
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greater than formerly.  ‘Thofe in oppofition fatd; 
that when the public granted money, they hada right 
to. enquire iri what manner it was to be laid out, that 
the utmoft fatisfation ought to be given to thofe who 
contributed towards fupporting the dignity of wgo- 
vernment : that fome of thofe employed in the build- 
ing of fhips for the royal navy, had added to thens 
fome very extraordinary decorations, which, although 
wholly uaneceffary, had been attended with great 
expence. It was added, that the flow payment of 
the navy bills was a teat hardfhip to thofe who »ad- 
vanced money on the credit of thems that fuch an 
abule ought to be redreffed before any farther fupplies 
were granted: that it was very {urprifing,; that; after 
the declaration from the throne, that we were in the 
moft profound ftate of peace; as many men fhould 
be afked for as if we were at war with the moft for- 
midable power in Europe. 

Upon the whole, the arguments were carried on 
with great heat by thofe in oppofition, and certainly 


nothing could be more reaforable than to lay before 


the people a ftate of the public affairs, that they might 
be fatisfied whether their moriey had been laid-out in 
promoting the purpofes for which it was given. . It 
was afked, If a naval force muft be kept up in the 
Kaft-Indies, what end was it to anfwer? Had we any 
enemy to oppofe in that part of the world; and if fo; 
who was that enemy ? What armament had been fent 
into thofe feas to difturb our fettlements, or harafs our 
trade? It was further afked; in an ironical manner; 
Whether the: Chinefe had fitted out a fleet; whethet 
we had any pirates to contend with, and whether the 
ghoft of the famous Angria had made ‘its: appearance 
on the theatrevof this world? If no anfwer could be 
made to thefe queftions; if no reafon could be affigned 
for keeping up? fuch a ftrong naval force, then the 
motion ought to'be rejected, and no money granted 
for that purpofe, feeing there. was rio reafon for it, 
unlefs it was'to burthen the people with unneceflary 
But, notwithttanding the force of thefe argu- 
ments, no fooner' was the queftion put; than it was 
catried for the miniftry by 4 great majority, and the 
fupplies were granted, . 

A motion was then made to énquire into the nature 
of thofe caufes which occafioned, the dearth of ‘all 
forts of provificns, but nothing was done that could 
be of any real fervicé to the public, Several regu- 
lations, indeed, were made with refpe& to bread; and 
fome reftrictions laid upon the bakers; bur, unlefs 
the rents of landed‘eftates and farmis can be lowered, 
by the retrenchment ‘of ‘different {pecies of Juxury; 
the légiflature itfelf will never be able to remedy the 
evils complained’ of. Tov redrefs. any grievances, 
nothing can bé more proper, nothing more falutary, 
than to’ begin with the effects; and trace them up to 
thé original catifes from whence ‘they fpring. In vain 


| does the legiflative power lay thé interior order of 


tradefmen under fome fort of reftrictions; when, at 
the fame tinie, itis well known that, unlefs the caufes 
are removed, the effects muft remain in the faine ftate 
as before. ‘Moft of thofe who compofe our houfes 
of: parliament” are landholders ; and if they know 
that the rents of their farms are. double to what they 
wete twenty years avo, confequently; the prices of 
allforrs of provifions muft rife in proportion. 

A fecret*committée having ‘been ‘appointed to-en- 
quire into the ‘ftate of the Baft-India company's 
affairs, it was found; by theitreporr, that.theraftairs 
of the conipany were both perplexed, and very much 
diftreffed. It was’ therefore propofed, that fuper- 
vifors thould be fent out to the! Eatt-Indies, ‘to makic 
a ptopet enquiry how far the officers and {ervants be- 
longing to the’ company had abufed'the:tuft repoted 
in'them, and to have ‘power. to: grant redrets: toall 


‘thofe who \thowglit’ themlelves' “in ‘the ‘Jeaft: inpured, 


Some ‘of the members whofe fortunes lay in the Kalt- 
Indidottoek? made’ {trong objeftions to this bill, 
while thofe who Supported it retorted upon them, by 
declaripgethat noching but oppreffion ‘had been car- 
riéd ion in’ that! partiof the’ worlds) and.as the com. 
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pany had, either directly or indireétly, encouraged | 


fuch practices, it was now high time to call them to 
an account for their conduct, and prevent them, for 
the future, from aéting in fuch a manner as could 
ferve no other end befides that of -difgracing them: 
felves, and bringing a real difhonour upon the nation, 
At la(t the motion was carried in the ufual manner ; 
and {upervifors were appointed, with plenary powers 
to make a proper enquiry into all the abufes com- 
plained of, and to rectify them as far as lay in their 
power. 

A motion was next made to enquire into the ftate 
of the army; and particularly, whether it was ne- 
ceffary that we fhould; in times of peace, keep up 
fuch a ftrong military force as feemed of no other 
ufe but to impoverifh the nation, and to be ready at 
all times to fupport the arbitrary di€tates of a mi- 
nifter. It was faid by thofe who promoted the mo- 
tion, that the national militia was at all times able to 
preferve us from our enemies at home; and as for 
fuch fettlements as we had abroad, a very {mall force 
was fufficient, efpecially as we were not engaged in a 
war with any of the powers on the continent, In 
an{wer to this, the miniftry faid, that all other EKuro- 
“pean nations kept up ftanding armies, and therefore 
it was, in a manner, neceflary that we fhould do the 
fame, otherwife, if a war was to break out, we fhould 
be utterly unprepared, and, confequently, we fhould 
be expofed to many unforefeen dangers. 

A.D.1773. The holidays being ended,| the par- 
liament met purfuant to their laft adjournment, and 
took into confideration the acts relating to penalties 
infli€ted on thofe who infringed the laws refpecting 
the prefervation of the game. This fubjeét is of the 
utmoft importance to the inhabitants of a free coun- 
try, and therefore it was difcuffed both upon natural 
and municipal principles. Ic is certain that every 
thing which feems to haye an exiftence upon natural 
principles, will at all times attract the notice of the 
public; and fuch as may, probably, have no concern 
in the difpute, will, notwithftanding,. intereft them- 
felves in it. .Thus a wild beaft in the fields has been, 
time immemorial, confidered as the property of the 
public; and if either its. fief orfkia were of ‘any 
value, then the perfon who took or killed it was ‘to 
confider it as his own. In proof of this,. it may be 
added, that fome of the Anglo-Saxon kings remitted 
the tax which the Welfh ufed to pay, upon condition 
that they produced a certain number of wolves heads, 
Spewkith means that deftructive fpecies of animals 
was eradicated out of the country. 

On the other hand, it was urged, that whatever 
might be the privileges belonging to men in a ftate 
of nature, they were all cancelled as foon as civil 
fociety took place: that all municipal laws. were 
made for the good of fociety, and in'the preamble to 
every act, reafons were affigned for the condutt of 
the legiflative power. One reafon, indeed, was de- 
clared: to be unanfwerable, and that was, that in’a 
commercial nation, where every perfon is fuppofed 


to get his living by honeft induftry, gaming in gene. | 


ral ought to be laid under the fevereft. reftrictions : 
that poaching, or killing of :eame,led the Jower 


order of people away from their lawful employ- | 


ments ; and while they were fpending their time in 
taking a hare or a fox, their tamilies were left to 
ftarve: that although the laws made for the prefer- 
vation of the game might feem to interfere with 
ptivate property, yet they were fuch as would ftand 


warranted by good fenfe and fober reafan. Nothing, 


however, was done on this fubjeét; and we are forry 
to fay, that thofe who pretended to. ftand up for the 
natural rights of mankind, were fuch as had, in the 
opinion or the public, trampled on fome of the moft 
facred. moral obligations. ‘The. miniftry promoted 
the bill, in order to acquire fome fhare of popularity, 


the patriots oppofed it for the fake of oppofition. | 


It was then moved in the houfe, that a bill fhould be 
brought in to enable foreigners to lend money on the 
credit of fome of our Weft-India. fettlements; and 
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| as it were, a flanding council.. But however great the 
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the reafon for this motion was, that many foreigners 
who had money to lend on real fecurity, would be 
glad to Jay it out in that manner, if they could only 
have it in their power to recover their debts accor- 
ding to the common Jaw of England. It was further 
urged; that fuch a practice would, in a great meafure, 
reduce the price of fugar, and, at the fame time, our 
colonies would become more refpectable than ever. 
That. the intereft of the colonies and the mether-’ 
country were reciprocal; there was no line to be 
drawn between them, becaufe they muft ftand or fall 
together, they were links of the fame chain, wheels 
of the fame machine; and no fooner was one dif- 
compofed, than all the reft went into a ftate of 
confufion. 

Some diforders having happened in the Weft- 
Indies, ‘a committee was appointed to make a proper 
enquiry into the caufes; and to report to the houfe, 
whether the things complained of originated from 
the arbitrary proceedings of the governors, or thé 
refractory conduct of the people. The miniftry did 
all they could to fupport this enquiry, but, after the 
committee had examined a great number of witneffes; 
no fatisfactory account could be obtained, and things 
ftood on the fame footing as before. 

Monopolies, the curfe of every commertial ftate, 
came next before the houfe, and the principal queftion 
agitated was, whether thofe engaged in partnerfhip 
fhould be obliged to part with their real eftates, in 
order to fatisfy the demands which their creditors had 
upon them, in: confequence. of a commercial copart- 
nerfhip.. One, would think that nothing can be more 
equitable than that of .a.'man’s giving up his all for 
the benefit of his creditors, notwithftanding any con- 
nections he may happen to have; but: notwithftand- 
ing, the motion was violently oppofed, and: there is 
reafon to fear that fuch a beneficial inftitution will 
not take place in the prefent age, ; 

An affair of great importance now came on before 
the houfe, which, had it been properly attended to, 
would, in a great meafure, have reftored the confti- 
tution of this country to its original principles. The 
queftion was as follows,. Whether it is not eonfifent 
with the conftitution of this country, that ever 
feffions of parliament fhould be itfelf a real parlia- 
ment, that the people might, have an opportunity, 
from time to time, to fend fuch perfons to reprefent 
them as fhould feem worthy of their choice. 

This naturally leads us to take fome view of the 
ancient parliaments of this and other European nas 
tions, who rofe on the ruins of the Roman empire, 

. As the people are the fountain of power, and as 
the rights which princes enjoy are no more than dele- 
gated, therefore it is no more than reafonable that the 
people fhould be reprefented. This reprefentation 
was originally the right of all thofe who chofe to aé 
for their neighbours ; but, in time, it was found fo 
burthenfome, that four fhillings per day for knights 
of the fhires, and two fhillings for burgefies, “was 
allowed -to all thofe who gave due attention to the 
affairs of parliament. -Parliaments were called as 
often as the fovereign thought proper ; but proroga: 
tion and. diffolution feem to have been fynonimous 
terms till the reign-of Henry VI. when the unhappy 
wars between the houfes of York and Lancafter took 
place, From that time. till. the fucceffion of queen 
Elizabeth, there feems to have been no fixed rule, 
till we come to the revolution, when it was ordered 
that a new parliament fhould be fummoned to meet 
once in three years, and to continue during the whole 
of that time, either by fitting or prorogation, This 
was an attempt towards political reformation, and, 
perhaps," as much as could have. been then effected, 
confiftent with the ftate of public affairs ; but ftill ir 
called for amendment. No man is infallible, and it 
is well known, that there, are but few who can. with: 
{tand, the force of a bribe. This has at all times given 
wicked minifters the power of trampling on the rights 
of their country, by bringing over a majority to be, 


evils 
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evils might be which arofe from triennial parliaments, 
they were trifling when conipared with thofe which 
_we fhall now mention... , 
_ When the rebellion, which broke out in 1715; was 
quelled, the miniftry, for reafons now unknown to 
us, refolved to take a cruel revenge. Many unhappy 
wretches were executed; and, had it not been for the 
natural humanity, of the people, thoufands more 
would have fhared the fame fate. The miniftry were 
fo fenfible of the general difcontents of the people, 
that, in order to {creen themfelves from the effects of 
a parliamentary enquiry, a bill was brought in to 
make the then parliament to continue feven years, 
and the fame rule was to take place in all future 
elections. Perhaps this was the firft blow ftruck at 
the root of our moft excellent conftitution, and the 
evils arifing from it have been felt by all ranks of 
people in the nation; i 
To remedy thofe evils, and, if poffible, give the 
people leave to make a free choice as often as poffible, 
a worthy patriot made a motion, that a bill might be 


brought in to fhorten the duration of parliaments, 


This was what every honeit man wifhed for, becaufe, 
where the time or continuance of office is fhort, the 
temptation mult be fall, Reafonable, however, as 
this motion was, there was.a {trong majority againit 
it; and, to the furprize of all thofe who withed well 
to the conititution, it was thrown out... Future ages 


will. be furprifed, when they read, that,.in this age,' 


fuch an equitable. motion fhould be rejected by thofe 
who profefs themfelves the guardians of the righ’s of 
their fellow-fubjeéts ; but it is too true to be denied ; 
and, till fuch time as parliaments revert back to their 
original form, the people may complain without 
effect, In vain are they indulged. in their choice, if 
the leaft reftri€tion is laid upon it, for freedom in 
common life is but one link of that chain which 
cements all the bodies in political fociety. 

It is certain that many patriots are ftill to be found 
inthis country and although fome of their fchemes 
may happen to be overthrown, they ought to be held 
in the higheft efteem by all.thofe who with well to 
their natural tights and privileges. Lord, Howe 
moved, that a bill might be brought in to enable his 
majefty to augment the pay of the naval officers, 
which, at that time, was too {mall for their fubfift- 
ence. This motion was fupported by all thofe who 
wifhed well to the brave men, who undergo ten thou- 
fand hardfhips which others never feel. But ftill it 
was oppofed by the miniftry; for although the pe- 
tition delivered by lord Howe, in name of. the naval 
officers, was conceived in the moft modeft terms, 
yet fuch was the malevolence of thofe in office, that 
no regard was paid to it. . It was faid, that the nation 
could not afford them any more; fo that whatever 
their merits might be, yet, when it was confidered 
that there was an utter impoffibility of complying 
with their requeft, they ought.to reft fatisfied. 

Indeed, the arguments made ufe of by thofe.who 
contended for fo equitable an act, were far fuperior 
to thofe made ufe of on the other fide; and we will 
venture to affirm, that the hardfhips fuffered by 
naval officers are of fuch a nature, that no. rewards 
can be too great for them. Were but a few of the 
articles of luxury taken away, and, in room thereof, 
the fame money given to reward and encourage thofe 
brave men, who venture their lives for our fafety, 
the nation would receive an ‘additional honour. 

A motion was then made, that the houfe fhould 
refolve itfelf into a committee, to enquire into the 
propriety of foreigners being connected in our trade 
to any parts of the world, exclulive of Europe. 
This motion took’its rife from the following caules, 
namely, the power granved to the lords of the admi- 
ralty to ftop all hips which are noc wholly the pro- 
perty of Britifh fubjects. It was proved, by the evi- 
dence of feveral witneffes, that fome fhips had been 
detained at Gravefend a whole month, for no other 
reafon, but becaufe parc of the cargoes belonged to 
foreign merchants, The refule of all this was, thar 
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leave was given to bring in a bill to remedy’ the evil 
complained of. BAEK IG Ns HAd 
{It is a maxim in the law of nature, that juftice 
thould be freely adminiftered at the expence of the 
whole community, becaufe it is fuppofed to be done 
for the prefervation of the whole; arid it will often 
happen, efpecially in latge communities; that an 
innocent perfon may be accufed of crimes, thrown 
into a prifon, and brought to a public trial. It is 


true, he-may, from a variety of circumftances, be * 


able to prove his own innocence ;, yet; when the jury 
has acquitted him, he cannot be difcharged, in many 
parts of England; till fuch time as he has paid certain 
fees to the gaoler. . Long, indeed; had this practice 
been a difgrace to the nation; till, about forty years 
ago, the city of London, at the inftance of baron 
Thompfon, their recorder, fet’ the example; of dif- 
charging every prifoner, without fees, as foon. as he 
was acquitted by the jury, The noble generofity of 
the citizens of London was not, however, adopted by 
thofe who lived in more diftant counties.. No pro- 
vifion was made to defray the expences of keeping 
the felons in prifon., fo that inftances were produced 
of fome poor men lying a whole year in gaol, be- 
caufe they could not pay their fees. To remedy an 


evil of fo glaring a nature, a bill was brought in to 


oblige every county to make good all the deficiences 
incurred to the gaolers by keeping the prifoners. 
To the honour of the prefent age, let it be here re- 
membered; that a bill, formed by the heart of cha- 
rity, and fupported by benevolence, paffed with the 
almoft unamimous confent of the houfe. In confe- 
quence of this humane.refolution, the prifoner who 
is now acquitted. mutt be difcharged without paying 
any fees. The. verdict of the jury fhall make him as 
free as if he had never been in prifon, he may go 
from the bar to his own family without being called 
in queftion, or \dezained for any fees whatever; his 
imprifonment being contidered as a gréat punifhment 
af.er his innocence has been proved, 

We have already taken notice, that both church- 
men and diffeniers had applied to parliament for fome 
relief in the article of fub{cription; and although 
their requeft was rejected at that time, yet they both 
renewed it afterwards. To a liberal and enlarged 
mind, it will appear, that there can be no medium 
in this affair between the churchmen and the diffen- 
ters. Dr, Tucker,, dean of Gloucefter, has written 
a treatife, wherein he proves, that all bodies or fo- 
cleties, whether political or religious, have a right to 
impole fome fiet.on thofe who join with them. Now 
this applies to the eftablifthed church of England, 
which, as a national inftitution, has heaped emolu- 
ments on its minifters, and, confequently, has a right 
to impofe fome teft by which their orthodoxy may be 
known, It is different.with refpe& to the diffenters ; 
they do not enjoy any of thofe emoluments, nor can 
they be admit ed to execute the duties of a civil office 
till they have taken the facramental teft.” Thefe con- 
fiderations weighed ‘{trongly. with the houte,’and a 
bill to relieve the diffenters aGtually paffed by a great 
majority, but, when fent up to the lords, it met with 
a warm oppofition, and, in the end, was rejected. 

The ftate of the linen trade was the next object 
that attracted the notice of the houfe, and, undoubt- 
edly, it is a {ubjeé&t which requires the uumoft atten- 
tion. In the manufa¢tures of linen; not only men 
and women, but even’ children, are employed; and 
it may, with the u:moft propriety, be faid to be the 
ftaple commodity both of Ireland and Scotland. In 
both places, this ufeful art has been brought to great 
perfection ; thoufands of ufeful fubjeéts are employed 
in it; and therefore any thing to promote or injure it 
becomes a national concern, But, notwithftanding 


the vaft advanrages arifing to the community from ~ 


this branch of trade, it feems to fuffer in common 
with every thing elfe, The reafon is obvious to any 
thinking perfon ; for as the poor are, in general, em- 
ployed in the different branches of that manufacture, 
fo itis neceffary that provifions fhould be cheaPs a 

order 


© 
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order that our merchants may be able to fell their 
goods at foreign markets, at a lower price than our 
neighbours. But the prefent increale of luxury has 
induced our nobility and gentry to raifé the rents of 
their eftates, and; confequently, the neceffary pro- 
vifions have been enlarged in price at the fame time, 
fo that the poor could not live by the prices of their 
Jabour. ; 
The impottation of foreign linen was much in- 
fifted on by thofe who had the intereft of their country 
at heart; and feveral propofals were made,’ that no 
foreign linen fhould be imported. Perhaps no mea- 
{ure could ;havebeen more productive of the public 
good ; but the great misfortune was; that the foreign 
linens were charged a cettain duty; unlefs fome fcheme 
could be propoted to make good the deficiency that 
would occur in the public imports ;'fo that the mo- 
tion was, for that time, thrown out: : 
“With refpeét to the ftate of affairs on thé totiti- 
nent, particularly in Poland; and near the Danube; 
nothing decifive happened during the whole of this 
year. Many different engagements happened; indeed, 
between the Turks and'the Ruffians, but both parties 
continued {till in fuch an uncertain ftate, that they 
were obliged to aét on the defenfive. “Some propo- 
fals, indeed, were made by both parties, toward? 
bringing about a latting peace, but nothing was’ 
done, for the Ruffians were high in their demands, 
and the Turks were too proud to comply.’ The king 
of Pruffia, that great politician and general, to whom 
even reft is painful, propofed, that the: wretched 


kingdom of Poland fhould be ‘divided’ into three | 
parts, ia the following manner. That vaft, extenfive | 


tract of land, reaching from the Borifthenes to Muf- 
covy, was to be ceded to the emprefs.cf Ruffia ; 


the emperor of Germany was to have the fouthern | 


-parts of Great Poland, from Warlaw to Cracovia, 
and from thence to the confines of Hungary. All 
that: part’ of Poland which reaches from Warfaw 
along the Oder and Vittula to Dantzick, and after: 
wards along thescoaft of the Baltic Séa, were to’ be 
given to the kingyof Pruffia. Thus a nation, one 
of the molt fertile in Europe, after being ‘torn in 
pieces by: inteftine-divifions, was to become the pro- 


perty of three mighty fovercigns who had no right'to | 


it befides that of lawleis' power. The ereat object 
the artful king of Pruffia had in view, was to feize 
the opulent town of Dantzick, in order to open a 
trade to Peterfburgh through the Sound, and to‘all 
the other mercantile ftates in Europe. This was one 
of the. boldeft ftrokes that could have been {truck ; 


butin all things the king of ‘Pruffia is fuch a mafter ‘ 


in politics, as- well as the are ‘of war, that nothing 
feems too difficult for him; the univerfe itfelf is hot 
capable of fetting bounds to ‘his ambition, although 
his advanced years feem to threaten a decay of nature. 

During the whole ‘of this year, vaft numbers of 
people emigrated from Scotland; and the ‘north of 
England, to fettle-in America. © ‘To to an ingenuous, 
rational, thinking perfon, this emigration of the'people 
from the mother-country to the colonies, muft have 
the moft alarming afpect. It is an indication of the 
approaching fuin 6f a ftate; and nothing is more 
necgflary, than that thofe in “power fhould make a 
proper enquiry into°the fources from whence’ fuch 
milchiefs‘ flow, \ It is'a certain fact, that the madnefs 
of raifing the’ rents of {mall farms has reached even 
to the barren mountains of thé highlands of Scotland, 
dnd, unlefs fome {top is. put to it, the conféquences 
will prove very fatal at lait.’ It is not reafonable to 
luppole, that people who work hard for a fabfitt: 
ence, will give more money, as the’rents’ of an éftate 
‘or farm, than the fruits of the earth will pay, What 
man in his right fen‘es would run himlelf into debt 
to his landlord, while, ‘at the fame time, he is nder 
an indifpenfible obligation of making a proper pro- 
vyfion for his family? It is an indifferent matter to 
people where they thrive, whether in America’ or 
England ; and it is certain, that in both places the 
fame effects may be produced. ‘This, however; may 
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be faid in favour of the emigrants, that they a@ as 
rational creatures: they are opprefled in the moit 
cruel manner by thole landlords: whofe fubfitence 
depends on their honeft induftry: they cultivate the 
ground with the utmoft care: they think to bring up 
their children ufeful members of fociety; but no 
fooner do they reap the fruits of the earth, from 
which they expect an adequate reward; than they find 
that even that property which they laid out is fwal- 
lowed, and nothing is left for thémfelves. Can they 
then be blamed for leaving that country which denies 
them the protection which every fubject has a right 
to expect? Thefe canriot; in the eye of humanity, 
be one reafon urged againft thofe emigrations, nor 
can tyranny itfelf prevent them, unlefs all natural 
obligations are to be trampled on. The thing itfelf, 
howevér, ought to be attended to by thofe who aré 
proprietors of landed eftates; for if the uféful work- 
ing people are thus to be driven out of the country, 
where are hands to be found to cultivate the ground ? 
This may, in the end, render their eftates of no man- 
ner of fervice, and that ground which might have 
been cultivated at a mioderate price will become a 
defart. . satay 

In Franée; nothing of any ithportance happened 
this year.’ The people in that extenfive country are 
fo well accuftomed to thofe chains of flavery firft 
impofed‘upon them by Lewis XT. that no oppreffion 
feems too much for them to bear, The Spaniards 


| continued to goon in their ufual indolent manner, 
while the Dutch continued to be the drudges of all 


thofe who would employ them. 
In Italy, the pope put a final end to the order of 
the Jefuits; and thofe fathers, who have fo long 


| domineered over the confeiences of men, are now 


become fo truly defpicable, that all nations have 
refufed them an afylum, except the king of Pruffia; 
who has, at all times, made religion fubfervient to 
politics. 

A.D. 1774. We have already feen in what'a 
troubled condition our colonies were ; and, now they 
feem to be drawing towards that crifis, which will 
either conneé&t them with the mother-country, or 


create fuch difturbances as will not be eafily redreffed. 


The parliament met on the twenty-fifth of Janu- 
ary, and the king, in his fpeech from’ the throne, 
recommended to them to take into their ferious con: 
fideration the ftate of the cvlonies, who feemed to be 
attempting to: throw off all fubjeétion to the Britifh 
government. He told them, that the moft falutary 
laws had been treated with contempt, arid public acts 
of parliament had been defpifed, as if they had been 
the’ mandates of fingle perfons: that the colonies 
were little better than in a ftate of rebellion ; and 
that, unlefs fome vicorous meafures were ufed to 
force them ‘to obedience, all laws would be trampled 
under foot, and the regularity which took place 
among the different ranks” of beings, would oncé 
more return to its original {tate of confufion. ' He 
concluded by recommending to them the ftate of the 
gold coin, which had faffered ‘much by the illicit 


practices of wicked’perfons, and hoped they would 


put it on a'folid foundation. 

When’ the commons had returned ‘to their own 
houfe, {trong debates enfued upon the words of the 
addrefs which fhould ‘be“prefented to ‘his majefty. 
Thofe in the intereft of the ‘court infifted; ‘that an 
implicit acknowledgment ‘fhould be made, ‘thanking 
his majelty for his paternal care of thé nation, and 
to promife that every ‘reafonable meafure ‘fhould bé 
complied with. On the other hand, ‘it'was urged b 
thofe in oppofition, that the’ colonies, ‘fo far froin 
being in a ftate of rebellion, were only contending 
for the enjoyment of  thofe ‘rights and privileges 
which belong to all men in common as'members of 
fociety : that the mother-country had'no right té tax 
thofe emigrants, unlefs'a’confent td that meafure was 
firft had ‘and obtained from théir own ‘reptefentatives ; 
that the colonics were not regularly,’ nor in any fenfe 
whatever reprefented in the Britifh patlismenc ; and 

therefore. 
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therefore, till fuch time as that legal reprefentation | 


took place, no taxes could, in juftice, be impofed 
upon them. As to the affair of the gold coin, it was 
(faid they) a great hardfhip to the honeft, induftrions 
trading part of the nation; and that the miniftry 
ought, before any thing of that nature had been 
propofed, to have laid down fome rational plan by 
which the public would have been indemnified. 


Such were the outlines of the arguments made ufe of | 


by both parties; but the queftion being put ‘to the 
vote, it was carried by a great majority. in favour of 
the court. 

The grand object which the governmett had in 
view, was to reduce the colonies to a ftate of obedi- 
ence, and convince them of the neceffity they were 
under of being fubject to the mother-country ; and 
therefore a bill was brought in of avery coercive 
nature. Some perfons in the town of Bofton had 
piundered a fhip which was fent from England with 
tea; and as this was an act which infringed on pri- 


vate. property, it called aloud for an exertion of the’ 


regal power. Accordingly an att paffed to remove 
the cuftoms from the town of Botton, to quarter a 


“military foree upon the people, and to block up: their . 


harbour by feveral fhips of war. It is not yet cer- 


tain what will be the effects of this act, but it is to” 


be hoped that all thefe difputes between the mother- 
country and the colonies will fubfide, and unanimity 
take place. 
‘Many important affairs were difcuffed during this 
feffions of parliament; particularly one for the reau- 
lation of all aéts by which foreigners are to be natu- 
ralized. The freedom of this country. is:fo great 
and uncircumfcribed, that many bad ufes have been 
made of it by defiening perfons.. To remedy an 


evil attended ‘with fo many deftructive confequences, . 
a new law has been eftablithed, by which no foreigner | 


who «is naturalized fhall enjoy the privileges. of! a 
-Britifh fubje&, unlefs he: refides inthe country. 
‘The gold coin has alfo been attended to with the 


‘ftriteft care, and there is reafon to hope that; in a 


‘fhort time; all the evils’ complained of will be re- 
-drefled. Affairs of fo much importance can have no 
‘connection with any party whatever, and, fo far.as 
they are promoted for thegeneral good, they become 
of fervice to the whole. Every thing by which the 
public is likely to be affected, ought to attract the 
notice of government; and where remedies can be 
found out, they ought to be applied. But here we 
are naturally led to take a view of fuch tranfactions 


as have taken place on the continent of Europe |, 


during the beginning of this year. 
When the war began between the Turks and 


Ruffians, Europe in general was filled with’a notion 


that it would have foon terminated in favour of the 
latter; but thofe who are converfant with hiftory, 
and acquainted with the revolutions which took place 
in this lower world, will not pay much’ regard to 
fuch a conjecture. That the Turks were but littie 
acquainted with the art of war when the Ruffians 
firtt oppofed them, is certain, but ftill, it would be 
very improper to infer from thence, that they mutt 
always remain in the fame ftate of ignorance. Ne- 
ceflity brings hidden principles to life; and fome- 
times it will happen, that the moft illiterate barba- 
rians will, in confequence of oppofition, acquire 
knowledge of what they defpifed before. This was 
the cafe with the Turks, who, in the groffeft fenfe of 
the word, being flaves to fuperftition, could not bear 
the thoughts of receding from their ancient cuftoms. 
Their janizaries declared, that as their country had 
been firft conquered by their fabres, therefore they 
would defend it by the fame means, But nothing in 
the world could*be more ridiculous, efpecially as 
they had fire-arms to encounter; and therefore it 
was necefflary that fome blow fhould be ftruck at the 
root of their prejudices. ‘ 

The French, ever willing to take~ part with the 
enemies of Great-Britain, and, at the fame time, 
fearful left, in confequence of the Turks being driven 
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out of Europe, thé houfe of -Atittria would becéine 
too formidable, and Ruffia would penetrate into the 
German empire, fent feveral of their mot experi- 
enced officets to inftruét the Turks in the art of war. 
Continual oppofition. made thefe barbatians wife 
than before; they faw the abfolute neceflity the 

were under of having recourfe to military difcipline, 
and the regular order of the Ruffians enabled them 
to take the field in a much better manner thai they 
had hitherto done. From this circumftance alotte we 
miay naturally infer, that the longer the war contit 


|, nues between thefe contending powers; the more able 


the Turks will be to oppofe the Ruffians: - Indeed; 
the climate bears hard againft the latter; fof it cane 
not be fuppofed, that men brought up in the cold 
defarts of Roffia‘can relith the fweets of “a warmer 
climate, without being reduced to a ftate of effemi- 
nacy. Thus we: find that the climate of ancieiit 
Greece, the now feat of war, has fought more ftrongly 
againft the Ruffians than the army of thé Turks; 
nor is:this to be wondered at, when we confider that 


| Greece has often enervated thofe who conquered it. 


_Nor was it better with the Ruffian fleet; for al- 
though the failors were kept under the ftricteft difci- 


|] pline, andihad beer inured to many hardfhips, yet 


no fooner.did they come into the Mediterranean fea, 
than’ they ‘were feized with many difeafes to which 
they had hitherto. been ftrangers. . Reinforcements, 
indeed, have been fent them from time to time; but 
ftill they have never done any thing of real import- 
ance, nor have th-y been adle to fecond the operations 
of the army by land. The Italian ftares have ftill 
remained jéalous of them, and the diftance from their 
own‘couniry has prevented them from receiving the 
neceflary fupplies. There is no doubt but the Ruffians 
will, in time, become’as' expert feamen as any other in 
‘Europe, but ftill it requires fome time before that can 
be brought about.’ Their beft officeis are not natives 
of the country, and, confequently, it cannot be fup- 
pofed that they will with to promote its intereft in the 
fame manner ‘as:if they were immediately conneéted. 
Their naval difcipline has alfo fome remains of bar- 
barity in it, which, at all times, mutt give offence to 
a generous mind, for what man would défire to fee 
his fellow creature punifhed in fuch a manner as is, 
fhocking to humanity ? ; 
Such, fof fome time, has beén the ftaté of affairs 
between the Turks and Ruffians, ahd there is reafon 


| to imagine that both the contending parties will end 


Where they beean3 ‘that the Ruffians will exbauft 
their treafures to carry on the war, but the Turks, in 
confequence of their internal refources, will be able 
to tire them outy.) © 

It is true, the Ruffians havé made forme bold at- 
tempts, fince the commencement of the prefent year, 
inorder to force their way towards Conftantinople , 
but that appears in ‘a chimerical light, efpecially as 
both the feafon and the climate war agaiaft them. 
Had the European princes confidered their own inte- 
re{t, they would all have joined in fupporting the 
Ruffians in the prefent war; becaufe, in confequence 
of the Turks being driven out of Europe, the whole 
trade. of the Mednerraneah would have been laid 
open to them, and the haughty Ottomans, who have 
fo long. domineered over their neighbours, would 
have been forced to acquiefce in that fimple propo- 
fition, that there is fuch a thing a8 the law of nations, 
by which all civil focieties ought to be regulated, 
and by which every individual ought to make his 
proper claims. . 

The Britifh miniftry have been very active in pro- 
viding for the fafety of our fellow fubjeéts who are 
fettled, or have bufinefs to tranfaét in the Eaft-Indies. 
It had been long complained of, that the fervants of 
the company, at their principal fettlements, had acted 
in a very oppreffive and illegal manner, nor indeed 
had any code of laws been made for their fecurity. 
The vaft diftance from England rendered it difficult, 
and almoft impoffible, for any perfon to obtain re- 
drefs, It was therefore refolved on in council, thar 

8P four 
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four,gentlemen learned in the;taws; and of ‘the moft 


approved integrity, .fhould be ifent «ower to. Afia, | 
where we have fettlements, and act there:as \judges. } 
They. are.tohold pleas of ;the crown, :determine. in } 
real, mixed and perfonal-aétions, :to give judgment } 
in all.cafes.of equity, in-every thing relating td :the | 


Fevenue, fo .that their power includes <all-that is 
lodged in the courts of Weftminfter-hall ; -but.as:the 


fettlements are. diftant from:each other, fo the courts | 
are-not to be fixed, but to move from jone »place :to | 
another, that juftice may be equally diftributed to.all | 


tanks. of. people. 


_ Itis, perhaps, impoffible to prevent -abufes, un- 
jefs,nature itfelf could be changed:; but certainly | 


the,government could have done no more for :the 


‘good of our. fubjects:in India; than that of fending | 


- out judges. It will ferve to.givefome refpect to the 


daws, and)imprefssmens minds witha reverence for | 
juftice. Thefalaries of thejudgesibeing-very:large, | 
it will fet them above temptation to: corrupt aftions ; | 


and their authority extending, over allcranks: of. per- , 


fons, the-rich will not haveit in their-power to. -op- | 


prefs the:poor. ° 


é i H ai ,¥ 1 H 

‘But the greateft. parliamentary bufinefs.:was, the | 
manner in which-the fupplieswassto be iraifed,; and | 
it muft, be acknowledged: that the :minifter,: whatever | 


aay be his other qualities, difcovered :himfelf; to be 
anable-politician, anda -perfect matter of cdleula- 
tions. asad svete boobet| 

On the tenth of May the-French: king depatted | 
this life, and was fucceeded by the prefent. king, shis | 
grandfon, -a:young prince about twenty years of iage, 
amarried-to.one of the filters-of sthe emperotof <Ger- | 
many: The late:-king was born Januavy 1g, 01710, | 


and in'17 (5:fucceeded his great grandfather, his own | 
father, grandfather, feveral,uncles.and brothers hav- ' 
ing all died of the fmall-pox.,.As he was only five |} 
years of age when he was crowned, his uncle the | 


duke of Orleans was, as\firtt prince of the blood, ; 
appointed regent during his minority. .But.the king | 


took, the reins, of government upon: himfelf »when;he | 
he was little more than fixteen. years of :age,: having | 


previoufly married the only daughter of the good | 
Staniflaus, onceking. of ‘Poland, and -afterwards | 


uke-of Lorrain... His great minifter,for fome years | 


was the cardinal Fleury, a man-who had acquired.all | 


the knowledge-of courts that.could-be obtained in a | 
clofe attendance to bufinefs above ‘fixty years butt} 


‘when he died, the king refolved.to. govern as. much | 
as poflible without.the affiftance of favourites. 
_ We have already feen that he carried on two;bloody | 
and expenfive wars againft Britain; in,one of »which | 


he was very fuccefsful; but in the other, namely, | 


the jlaft, his nation, ;army|and navy -were, ;in.a mian- | 
ner, totally,ruined. In -his:perfon Lewis KV. was 
extremely handfome, and.had a moft engaging ‘coun- 


tenance. In attending on public bufinels,-he was | 


very regular; but he hasibeen blamed for too {trong 
an attachment to the army. 
to be confidered .as the reigning tafte of France, 


and not folely the -foible of -the. fovereign. The 


drench have never yet,. in the midft of -all their re- 
finéments, been -able to, diveft themfelves of. that 
barbarous notion which was fo :much -cherifhed «in 
former times, to look upon no perfon.as honourable, 
who .was not a. foldier, In his pleafures, the. late 
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This, however, ought | 


‘French king has been muchicenfured;: becanfe jit 
eenerally happened that his miftrefles.got the afcend- 
ancy: forfan over, him, ias:to eceafion -feveral changes 
in the government, merely by their intrigues, 

As great: pains’ had been taken to give hima good 
education, shewas even to the laft adover.of learning 
and léarsed:«men. » Ade chad fuch elevated; notions .of 
the neceflity of a toleration in religious matters, that 
the power -of the church’ df Rome:-has. fallen ‘into 
‘great contempt during his reign. | Two ;reafons; in- 
deed; \conctirred towards:preventing him from fol- 
lowing his dwn inclinations in giving free liberty. of 
confcience to his-proteftantifubjects., The-firf was, 
the:inveterate iprejudices of the: vulearnourithed, -by 
the,clergy,; and thefecond, -the wretched bigotry, of 
his fon-the cdauphins: »In a word, | Lewis KV. was 
one of the moft brilliant fovereigns that has-appeared 
in Européduring:the prefent century ; and although 
fomeiof his -actsto his fubjects were ofa wery arbi- 
trary:and oppreffive-nature,. yet -he was. beloved by 
them. oddeyhasdeft dus fucceffor:a large-fertile king- 
dom; -withiable minifters to afiftthim; but.the ;com- 
merce of Prance ois in a. smottwretched-condition s 
snot) does:itappear sthat it will) be etherwile;.. while 
they: keepmpifuch ailangedtanding army. vy) no yer! 

We have, from’ timesto/time, in the j¢ourfe-of -this 
work, takem notice of ithe ptogtefs. of | learning 
in:Britain ; cbut-thecprefent cage exceeds, all, others. 
The encouragement given to the fine arts;by our {f{a- 
weretgn George JIL. has brought tolight anany’ new 
difcoveties, : sAn attempt has been made, to, difcover 
aypaflagecdbysthenorthpole|; but the predigiqus{hoals 
and ,mountains of sce inithofe feas rendered theffchame 
abortive:s nor does itiappear thatever}it, will-be-prac- 
dicable,:fordf fuch:a\paflage' would besattended jwitha 
great danger, it is not-worth the fearching after, |). , 

oIn1768, (Mr.:Banks, an ingenious young | gentle- 
aman,;eand Dr. Solander,»ainative -of Sweden; who 
shad: ftudied sunder the: great Lineus, sindertook ;a 
voyage tocthe -South, Seas,’ under the protection! of 
government.o They:traverfed:feas and vifited:iftands 
almoft unknown before, and although’ no» beneficial 


}| <confequences have yet refulted from their difcoveries, 


there isino. doubt, but others will improve upon-them: 
The fame gentlemen ;have fince;made -a voyage :to 
sthe North Seas, and vifited Iceland,,.a place’ though 
belonging to the king of Denmark, yet but very 
little known. 7 
Hisimajefty hascadded several ;new -profeSorthips 
tofome:of the public univerfities; men of learning 
shave; hadipenfions fettled ypon them adequate,to their 
merit. Upon the whole the:age-of George ILL, :has 
ibeenanarked-withfome.ftriking-events.- More works 
of :metitrin:thediterary world shave »made their ap- 
:pearanee than in any-former reign, and ‘the .free:ac- 


| .cefs that: gentlemen have to the books,and records \ in 


the Britith Mufeum has-given hiftory .an -additional 
duftre, torrnothingis now offered to,.the:publicavith- 
out politiveproofs, The literary world has futtained 
agreat lofsin the united .deaths of jord Lyttleton, 
Dr. Goldfmith and DraGregory ; -but ‘it -is ;to -be 
hoped that the deficiency will.be made up by: fome 
of the rifing generation; for-as ‘no minds are;more 
fufceptible of impreffions.than thofe of our: youth, 
{fo no.nation has ever produced creatercmen. 1° 
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“A BBOT, archbithop, fufpended from his, office. i 
AA Acre, rematkable fiege of 96. 
adrian, the emperor, vifits Britain 15 | 
‘=—builds a wall acrofs the iflan’ ibid. } 
‘—defeats the Caledonians ibid, 
— his charafer ibid. | 
_ Agricola, Julius, lands in Britaia 13 | 
——builds caftles and ‘forts ibid. | 
—defeats the Caledonians 14) 
— builds a wall acrofs the ifland ibid. 
'——fails round Britain ibid, 


: is recalled ‘by Doniitian 

)A\ix-la-Chapelle, treaty of j 
— much cenfured ental es 34 108) 
“Albemarle, earl of, appointed commander. of the forces fent 


my .  againft the “Havannah 652! 
»Alfred; afcends the throne of England 3 
——-flate of England at that time te 
,———defeated by the Danes ibid 
‘———makes a treaty with them ~ ibid 
“——fits out 4 fleet to guard the coaft © ‘ibid, 


‘-——vilits, in difguife, the Danifh camp 40 
——defeats them with great flaughter ; 5 bchut eons 
~——his generofity to the.vanquilhed, whomni he fettles in Eatt- 
pa ANS Ag ee par es ibid. 
——his prudent method of governing ibidi | 
——reforins the laws 42! 
———founds Oxford ibid, | 
——his death and charafter  * 43} 
wAlmanza, battle of ; SEV | 


“Amboyna, cruel maffacre there | 


~Ambrofius fucceeds Vortigern as king of Britain 22) 
mingles, .astube of Saxoné ic eS ce 23) 
Anne of Cleves, -married.to Henry VIE, 22 
“Anne, queen, -afcends the throne : 520 
———her fpeech,to the parliament’ 7 ibid. | 
—declares war againft the French king ks Rh 
“——ftate of parties in England at that time. ae Pees) 
‘=—-appoints commifhoners to treat of an union with Scotland 531 | 


“——the fuccefs of her arms ibid. 

———contludes the union 

——death of her conrort, prince George of Denmark 

“—— makes a total change in her miniftry 

———recalls the duke of Marlborough. from -Flandérs 
—coricludes the peace of Utrecht-~ 


——Htate of parties at the’ clofe of her reign 549) 
=——Proceedings in parliament ; 550) 
“——her death and character ; %52 

Anfon, commodore, fails to the South Seas 599 | 
: returns with a, rich prize 616 | 
Armada, the'Spanifh, account, of ~ 296 

—fails from Lifbon 298 | 
—eparated by a ftorm | ibid j 
——enters the Englifh channel . ibid. | 
——is totally defeated vig ibid, | 
Affaffination plot agaiff{t queen Elizabeth 292 | 
Affaflination plot againft king Charles II. ; 477 | 
Athelftan, king, afcends the throne of England _ 44 

——defeats the Danes ibid. ; 
- ravages Scotland 45 | 
-——his death and, chara&er ibid 


Attrebatii, a, Britifh nation  — a 
Auguftine, a Roman monk feiit into England by pope Gregory 25} 
—converts Ethelbert, king of Kent, to the chriftian faith 1b. | 
——appointed the firft archbifhop of Canterbury ibid. '} 
——artful method of making converts. ibid. || 
——the favourable reception he, met with from theSaxons ibid. | 


ABBINGTON’s confpiracy 292 
“WY p=——difcovered, and himfelf executed 293 
Bacon, lord, -made lord chancellor _ 320 
«——impeached,, and fitted for cor.uption 323 
Ballard, engages in a cén{piracy with Babbington 291 
-——-condemned; and executed with circumftances of cruelty 293 


Bangor; monattery of, deftroyed, and the monks put to 


fword 2 

Barons, their wars 494 
——obtain Magna Chaita ' 106 
Beghet, Eiibines appointed archbifhgp. of Canterbury 85 
——=becomes a formidable enemy -to the ¢ivil: power. £6 
orks 87 


+——impeached in parlament 


‘Bothwell, earl of, becoiiés.4 favourite of 


E 


-=-—elcapes out of England ae page.87 
troottirs up the French king againft England "88 
———excommunicates the principal nobility 89 
——is murdered .. : ibid. 
—-—his charatter ibid. 
Benbow, admiraJ,; bombards Cadiz 2523 
is fent to the Weft-Indies bid. 

—engages a French fleet sir B 
~——-the cowardly behaviour of three of their Captains . ibid. 
——-is wounded - ibid, 


-—-his death Ri Ries Mente e ibid, 
‘Bertha, daughter of the French king, is martied to Ethelbert; 
' king of Kent peat Fated 


~—-the encourages the preaching of chriftianity a 
‘Blake, admiral, fent to the Tagus 437 
‘—-attacks the Dutch fleet AAL 
—-his noble generofity (ibid, 
——~-attacks the Dutch fleet a fecond time 4g 
|| —7-is dangeroufly wounded ibid. 
|| ——-attacks and defeats the Dutch a third time 444 
7——takes a fleet of French merchant fhips 448 
—-bombards Tunis ibids 
——>-deftroy’ the Spanifh galleons.in Santa Cruz --450 
+— his death and charaéter ; ibid. 
‘Blenheim, battle of 528 
sBoadicia, queen.of the Iceni, {courged by the Rorhars _ D2 
-—--rouzes the fpirits of the Britons to take,up arms ibid. 
——-deftroys Camelodanum ibids 
~—-deftroys the temple of Claudius, and cuts in pieces the 
___ ninth. legion chee si-Sbid; 
het fpeech to her army iol ibid: 
——-is defeated, and puts an end to her own life bid, 
Boleyn, Ann, attracts the notice of Henry VIII; 1226 
—-procures the, difgrace.of cardinal Wolley (227 
—-1s married privately to the king 22g 
1s delivered. cf a princefS ibid; 
falls into difgrace 232 
-—-is condemned and exeeutéd 233 
Bonner, bifhop, his horr.d cruelties -264. 


“Bofworth; battle of 


: Paresh: a 
Mary Q: of Scots 
—~-contrives the murder 6f lord Darnley 


r—r-1s tried and acquitted 296 
——-marries the queen . iy. ibid; 
——-is defeated, and dies in great mifery -ibid; 
Boyne, battle of : 506 
Braddock, general; marches, Again the French and Indians, 629 
is killed halted beet ul: 
‘Bittons, ancient, 4n account, of:thém oo 
——their manner of living “VSR, 
—--their different nations ¥ a 
——their manner of fighting defcribed ibid; 
——their religion and learning 3 
——oppofe Julits Cefar on his landing 4 
are put into diforder, and defeated ibid, 
—haraffed by the Piéts and Scots ; “1g 
—follicit afliftance from. the Romans, but denied 20 
—— invite over the Saxons or 


their great diftreffes 22 
_Bruge; Robert, becomes.a competitor for the crown of Scotlatid 12g 
—+—fotndation of his claim 
-—acknowledees Edwaid’s fuperiority over Scotland 
—his claim is fet afide in favour of, Baliol 
has a conference with Sir William Wallace 133 
Bruce; Robert; the younger, ftands up.in defence of Scotland 134 
efcapes from the court of Edward I: ibid, 


-1.29 
-ibid. 
129 


=affaffinates Cummin ibid, 

—is crowned king of Scotland 145 
——his army defeated ibid. 
one of his caftles burnt, and hig queen;&c, taken prifoners.ib. 
——takes fhelrer in the weftern ifles ibid. 
defeats the earl of Pembroke ibid, 
—defeats the Englifh-army at Bannockburn £37 
Brunfwick; hereditary prince of; his charaéter 646 
Brunfwick, Ferdinand prince of, takes upon, him .the command 
of the army 648 

beats up the French quartets ibid. 
penettates into Thuringia 650 
—defeats the Freach 654 
his.wife-difpofitions ibid, 
Burgh, Hubert de; defends'the caftle.of Dover Lig 
-——obliged to raifé the fiege ibid, 
made chief jufticiary 116 
——acts a3 prime minifter ibid, 


+—-f{uppreffes 
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au fuppreffes a riot page 116 
——is difgraced 117 
Byng, admiral John, fent on aii expedition to the es te 
31 
——his ftrange conduct - ibid. . 
fets fail for Gibraltar : ibid. 
——put under an arreft, and fent to England 632 
Cc, 
ABAL,; account of 471 
Calais, fiege of vez 153. 
taken by the Englifh 154. 
retaken By the French 267 
Canute, king, prepares to invade Buglind (53 
commits great flaughter tbid. 
befieges London, but is obliged to abandon the enterprize 
54 
~—is defeated by Edmund Ironfidé ibid: 
—retreats to Winchefter ibid. 
again defeated . ibid. 
+—concludes a peace with Edmund Ironfide 55 
~——-is crowned king of England ibid. 
+——puts the traitor Ederic to death ibid. 
———marties queen Emma ibid. 
~=—his great wifdom in governing the nation Sy GO 
— he vifits Denmark - ibid, 
-——-his fuccefles againft the Vandals and Swedes ibid, | 
returns to England ibid, 
——dethrones the ‘King’ of Norway ibid, 
»——rebukes his courtiers for their impious flattery » ibid, | 
+—travels on a ptlgrimage to Rome. ibid, | 
‘=>—marches into Cumberland, to oppole the Scots © ibid, 
+—his death and charaster ibid. | 
siihis iffue : 57 } 
sCaraGacus, a Britifh prince 
defeated by the Romans ; ibi id 
j+—raifes a powerful army, and cuts off many of the Romans 
‘oe his great bravery’ and fkill in war ibid. 
sectis defeated a fecond time, and his army cut off 10 | 
L——is betrayed by Cartifhandwa, queen of the Brigantes ibid. , 
--——fent prifoner to Rome ibid. 
his noble fpeech to, the emperor Claudius bid. 
-Caracalla, his unnatural behaviour to his father 16 
.——caufes his brother to be mardered ibid. 
-Caraufius, a famous general ibid, 
takes Boulogne ~ ibid, 
—— 1s proclaimed emperor by the foldiers of Britain ibid, 
——defeats the Scots and Caledonian Pitts ibid. 
is aflaflinated s 17 
Carberry-Hill, ‘battle of — - 276 
Carre, Robert, becomes a favourite of James I. 318 
created vifcount Rochefter 319 
——contrives the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ibid. 
is made earl of Somerfet ibid, 
———marries the countefs of Effex ibid. 
——his great ignorance 320 
is condemned for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury ibid. 
‘=——is pardoned, and dies in obfcurity ibid. 
Caffi, a people of Britain 3 5 
Caifivellaunus, proclaimed general of the Britons ibid. 
attacks the Roman camp ibid. 
is defeated > 6 
concludes peace with the Romans ibid. 
(Catefby, forms the gunpowder plot 314 
is killed ~ 315 
1Cair Julius, invades Britain from Gaul 3 
defeats the Britons 
—returns to Gaul ibid. 
—lands in Britain a fecond time 5 
———defeats the Britons 5 ibid, 
croffes the Thames 
makes peace with Caffivellaunus ibid, 
——returns to Gaul ibid. 
Cecil, minifter to queen Elizabeth, oppofes an interview between 
her and Mary queen of Scots 277 
— created lord Burleigh 281 
Cecil, Sir Robert, correfponds with king James in Scotland 2 12 
ais character ibid. 
——is made earl of Salifbury, and fecretary of ftate ibid. 
CharlesT~afcends the throne of Britain 331 
— marries the princefs Henrietta of France 332 
-———demands a fupply fiom the par' liament ibid, 
a {mall fupply g granted ibid. 
his notions of regal power ibid. 
is offended with his parliament 333 
governs all things by Buckingham ibid. 
deprives bifhop Williams of the great feal - ibid. 
fends a fleet againft the Spaniards ibid. 
——threatens his parliament 335 
fends two of the members to the Tower 336 
-——diffolves the parliament before they had paffed one aé Ba. 
——augments the wages of the feamen 338 
fends a ficet to Rochelle 340 
——calls a new parliament 341 
——prorogues the parliament fuddenly 346 


—his grief for the lofs of Buckingham 348 

commits fome of the leading members to the Tower 350 
—makes peace with France, and abandons Spe peat ibid, 
~—feizes the duties of tonnage and 1 poundage € ibid. 
om=—-vifits Scotland, where he 1s crowned ; 352 


——propofes the bill of exclufion 


E X; 
——makes propofals for changing the fimplicity of the Scottith 
worthip 353 
grants the writs for raifing the fhip-money ibid. 
—-fends a liturgy to Scotlands 356 
——marches. againf the Scots = 357 
—calls two parliaments, one at Edinburgh; nd the be at 
Weftminfter _ 360 
——diffolves the Enghith parliament 362 
enters into a treaty with the Scots at Rippon 363 
calls a new parliament 364 
=“——figns the warrant for the execution of Strafford 374 
—fends an an{wer to the remonftrance of the commons 378 
-———removes to Windfér « - 38: 
demands five of the members 380 
erects the royal ftandard at Nottingham 385 
engages the army of the parliament at Edge-hill 388 
——lays fiege to Gloucefter 395 
——is defeated at Naefby ~~ 408 
——his great. loffes ari 10 
——furrendérs himfelf' to the Scots at Newcaftle ~ ARIZ 
enters into a treaty with his parliament whe LS 
delivered up by the Scots to the Englifh 414 
conducted like a prifoner to Holmiby-houfe = —-—_ ibid. 
——feized by Joyce - 4g 
efeapes from Hampton-court “hake ZO 
conduéted by Hammond to Carifbrook- caftle © _ ibid. 
treated with great feverity by Hammond 421 
commiffioners fent by the parliament to treat with him 423 
fends a letter to the prince of Wales AZAR 
a charge of high-treafon preferred againft him AZT 
brought to his trial _. 428 
—- beheaded + 430 
-——his charatter ibid. 
- Charles'II. is vifited at the Hague by fevetal Scotch noblemen 431 
lands in Scotland 432 
!| ———his army is defeated at Dunbar 436 
takes fhelter in the caftle of Stirling 437 
| oe crowned at Scone 438 
-——marches into England ibid. 
——defeated at Worcefter at 
|| ——makes his efcape | Dee ibid. 
+—-lands.in Normandy ~ ; 440 
enters into a tpeaty with SABES Monk 456 
lands at Dover 460 
——difbands the army 403 
——-pafles the a&t of uniformity ‘ 464 
—-delivers up Dunkirk to the French ibid. 
—-the fervility of his parliament 465 
— declares war againft the Dutch tee 4 AOD 
——character of his minifters 469 
—-his unbounded extravagance ris 479 
——-becomes a penfioner of France eee 
—-difgracefal conneétions with the French king 473 
——-gives his confent to the Hiabeas Corpus act 479 
—-fends the duke of Monmouth to quell a rebellion in Scot- 
land 480 
—calls a new parliament ibid. 
fends the duke of York to Scotland 482 
——demands the charters of the corporations ibid. 
——fevere proceedings againft fome difaffected perfons 483 
——his death 484 
——-his charatter ibid. 
—account of his illegitimate children ibid. 
Churchill, lord, joins the prince of Orange - “4gr 
——created earl of Marlborough 518 
fent ambaffador to Holland _ ibid. 
——arrives at the Hague ye % pax 
——is fupported by the Whigs ee 
—takes upon him the command of the allied army 522 
regulates the operations for the campaign ibid. 
———obtains feveral advantages over the French ibid. 
——created a duke 524 
befieges and takes feyeral ftrong forts ees 20 
—follicits affiftance for the emperor | 527 
marches into Germany ibid. 
is joined by prince Eugene 528 
——obtains a fignal vi€tory at Blenheim 529 
returns to England, and receives the thanks of both houfes 
of parliament 530 
——-obtains a grant of the manorof Woodftock ibid. 
—-opens the campaign, and obtains feveral victories 531 
——-obtains a victory over the French at Ramillies 534 
——-deféats the French at Oudenarde 539 
takes the important fortrefs of Lifle ibid. 
drives the French from Mons ; 541 
difpofleffed of all his places 542 
Claudius, the emperor, is perfuaded to invade Britain 7 
leaves Gaul, and lands in’ Britain 
—purfues the Britons ibid. 
—eftablifheth a colony in the ifland ibid. 
gives the command to Plautus and returnsto Rome _ ibid. 
Conftantine, the emperor, his elevated character 
——divides Britain into four provinces ibid. 
his death ibid. 
Cooper, Afhley, earl of Shaftfbury 470 
one of the cabal ibid. 
——is made chancellor 474 
——joins the oppofition ibid. 
——deprived of the great feal : 475 


——-difmities - 


‘ 
z 
7 
7 


Rae kee OES aes ae i age 
~-—difmified from the place of prefident of the council V0 
joins in the Rye-houfe plot 482 
—efcapes to Holland ibid. 


Cranmer, archbifhop, account OF Bia? aie OUT so8 
———pronounces the divorce between Henry VIII. and Catherine 


: of Arragon | __ 229 
—ftrives to promote the reformation ° 231 
——-oppofes the fix articles _ 236 
——caufes the bible to be tranflated .236 
intercedes for lord Cromwell 237 


——writes a letter to Henry VIII. BE eae age 
——goes on with the reformation, but is accufed by Gardiner 242 


——1s appointed one of the guardians to Edward VI! 243 
——propofes moderate meafures 254 
—— oppofes giving the crown to lady Jane Gray 205 
—=committed to the Tower : 258 
——fuffers martyrdom 264, 
Crevelt,. battle of banat a sete ae 637 
Cromwell, Thomas, protiotes the reformation 231 
——created vicar-general 232 


———oppofes the fix articles _ Macs s meso 
——Propofes a match between the king and Anne of Cleves ibid. 


——s atrefted and fent to the Tower 237 
+— beheaded ibid. 
——his character “ ibid.. 
Cromwell, Oliver, commands under Fairfax 398 
——defeats prince Rupert 403 
——fupports the Independents 1405 
———his boldnefs in the houfe of ¢éommons ibid. 

——new models the army 4.06 


———defeats the earl of Northampton and difperfes five fegiments 


. 407 
———takes all the ftrong forts in the fouth of Erigland 409 
——his artful conduc , 41S 


———-marches the army through London 418 


——a remarkable dialogue between him and lord Orrery 41g 
——propofes the death of the king 421 
——-defeats the Scotch army tinder duke Hamilton 425 
~——marches the army a fecond to London 426 
——--redtices Ireland 433 
~———defeats the Scots at Dunbar 436 
——-and at Worcefter 5 id 439 
——deftroys the royal intereft in Scotland 440 


——diffolves the parliament - 4 
fummons a new parliament out of the dregs ef tlie people 444 


——is declared protector 446 
——equity of his government 447 
+~— his death and charaéter 453 
‘Cromwell, Richard, his weaknefs 455 


Crufades, account of : 73 
Culloden, battle of 


ANES, account of page 36 
—dreadful ravages. committed by them ibid. 
a great fleet of them arrives in England 37 


——plunder and burn Winchetter ibid. 
——are defeated with flaughter ibid. 
—+—arrive again in predt numbers ibid, 
=——commit the moit horrid barbatities * ibid. 
——murder the nuns in the abbey of Coldingham 38 
—-—defeated and brought into fubje€tion by Alfred 40 
——great {warms of them invade England 43 
feize on Northumberland 45 
make themfelves mafters of England 52 
Darnly, Henry, lord, account of 273 
-—-leaves England and returns to Scotland ibid, | 
——is married to Mary, queen of Seots ibid. 
—murders David Rizzio 274 
———barbaroufly murdered ibid. 
Derwentwater, earl of, rebels Ase) 
———is taken prifoner 558 
+——impeached by the commons 559 
—— pleads guilty, is condemned and executed §79 
; fe) 


Dettingen, battle of 
Diera, a Saxon kingdom 23 


Drake, Sir Francis, account of : 285 
———feizes a large treafure from the Spaniards 286 
——is fent a fecond time to the Weft-Indies 291 
——deftroys the Spanish fhips in their own harbours , 296 
returns to England with a great booty ibid, 
——defeats the Spanifh armada 298 
attacks the city of Lifbon ibid. 
Druids, account of them ines 
——their tenets, and facred groves . ii 
j ‘ ibid. 


-—— their temples , 
-———~their final deftruétion II 


Dudley, earl of Leicefter, his death and character 298 
Dunftan, an account of ‘ ae 
his bigotry and fuperftition ibid, 
ftrives to eftablith celibacy among the clergy ibid 
———his brutal behaviour to his fovereign ibid. 
-——is banifhed the kingdom K ibid, 
——is recalled and promotes a revolution 48 
pretends to work miracles re . 
——made prime minifter ; ibid. 
—ufurps the government of the kingdom 50 
——hisdeath , 51 | 


* 


Be 


Jp ADBALD fucceeds Ethelbert on the throne of Ként 25 
——is converted by Laurentius  ‘ 


Eait-Anglia, kingdom of | __ ee Oe et ae Le 32 
Edgar, king, raifes a rebellion againft his brother Edwy 48 


—~afcends the throne of England ibid. 
———increafes his navy | bigs ibid. 
——undertakes a voyage alorig the coaft of Ireland fibid. 
— his great partiality to the monks ibid. 
——his diffolute life’, K: sabbath, 49 
——murders his favourite Ethelwald ibia. 
——marries El frida ; ibid. 
——his death and charaéter ibid. 
Edge-hill, battle of 388 


‘Edmund I. crowned king va! 
——invades Northumberland 6 


——Teftores tranquillity in his kingdom ibid. 
—— is barbaroufly murdere ibid. 
——his charaéter _ ibid. 
Edmund II. crowned king of England $4 
defeats Canute - ibid. 
concludes a peace 55 
——is affaflinated lid. 
——his character | , ibid 
Edred crowned king of England 46 
——defeats the Danes ibid 
——his fuperftition 47 
———death and chara&ter ibid. 
Edric, the traitor, account of : 55 
Edward the elder afcends thethrone - 43 
—drives Ethelwald out of the kingdom ibid, 
rebuilds feveral cities and churches i ibid, 
—-—lefeats the Danes and the Welth 44 
——his death arid chara@er Y ibid. 
Edward the martyr crowned king by Dunfta i345 
——murtdered at the inftigation of Elfrida ibid; 


Edward the Confeffor, afcends the throne 58 
his cruelty to his mother , heen) sly HLbitle 
——loofes the affections of his people by encouraging foreigners 


—calls a parliament to meet at Gloucefter ihe 
——his unnatural behaviour to his queen ibid. 
pardons eail Godwin; and banithes the foreigners. 60 
——aflifts Malcolm ote more to recover the crown of Scotland 
ibid. 

— defeats the Welth tidy 61 
rebuilds the abbey of Weftminfter ibid, 
-—his death and chara@ter | tbid. 
Edward 1. afcends the throné 25 
—he defeats the Welth and makes them do homage 126 
———curbs the arrogant power of the great barons ibid. 
marches a fecond time againft the Welth 127 
—{fubdues them and puts all theif bards to death ibid, 
——his horrid cruelty to the Jews 128 


——becomes umpire hetween Bruce and Baliol, competitors for 


thé crown of Scotland fade 
——pretends to have a fovereign aiithority over Scotland 12g 
— his wats in France _ 130 
treats Baliol, king of Scotland, with great indignity 131 
-fubdues Scotland thik 
——ftrips the Scots of all their records ahaa 


he quarrels with his clergy and forces them to obedience 1 31 


——his expeditioti into France aa 
his cruelties to the Scots _ thi, 
oppofed by the famous Wallace ibids 


———-calls a parliament at York where he confirms the great 


charter ibid, 
-defeats the Scots at Falkirk 133 
——his barbarous exetution of Wallace 134 
fends the earl of Pembroke to Scotland 135 
——marches for Scotland, but dies in Cumberland ibid, 
—his charaéter St ee , ibid, 
Edward II. fucceeds his father _ ibid, 
——he difgufts his fibje&s by his attachment to favourites 136 
——marries the daughter of the king of France ibid, 
—calls a parliament ibid, 
——remonftrances againft his favourite, Piers Gavefton 137 
—taifes an army to oppofe the barons. ~ ibid, 
~advances againft the Scots ibid, , 
—— defeated by the Scots at Bannockburn 138 
——is hated by his people rey 
——his queen enters into a confpiracy againft him "ibid. 


—he embarks for Ireland, but is driven-on fhore on the coatt 


of Wales ; 140 
——is taken prifoner by the barons, who commit him to Kenel- 


worth-caftle __ ibid, 

——is forced to refign the crown ibid. 
— —is cruelly murdered 141 
—— his character ibid, 
Edward IJ. afcends the throne 142 
invades Scotland ibid. 

— puts Mortimer, the favourite of his mother to death 143 
——confines the queen-dowager his mother for life ibid. 


——reforms many abifes 144 
— —refolves to fet Edward Baliol on the throne of Scotland ibid, 


——defeats the Scots at Duplin ibid, 
——defeats the Scots at Halidown-hill 145 
——mmarches to Perth in Scotland ip, ibid, 
——concludes a treaty of peace with the Scots 146 

: sQ me mclaimg 


t—claims the crown of France . page 147 
‘is liberally affifted by his parliament esta 148 
-——embarks for France, and defeats the French fleet ibid. 

——befieges Tournay ibid. 

returns to England ibid. 

———makes fome conceffions to his parliament me) 
-—— obtains large fupplies ibid. 
“———renews the war againft France : 150 

~—-~arrives at La Hogue, where he knights his fon alg 

-——befieges and takes thé city of Caen ibid. 
“=--—advances to Poifly ibid. 

-——-forces a paflage over the Somme een at 

———takes pofleflion of a trong camp at, Crefly ibid, 

——defeats the French with great flaughter 153 

confequences refulting therefrom ibid. 


+——his army defeats the Scots at Durham 15 


he takes Calais 15 
——inftitutes the order’ of the Garter ibid. 
fets at liberty David king of Scotland 158 
———invades France again. R ibid. 
———marches through that kingdom 359. 

—crofles the Pyrenees ibid. 
=——ravages all France _160 
he falls into a ftate of dottage ibid. 
——-his death and charaéter ibid. 
——account of his children 161 
Edward IV. afcends the throne £193 
———defeats queen Margaret’s army near Ferrybridge ibid. 
returns to London, and calls a parliament ibid. 
-+—his many cruelties ibid 

the parliament confirms his title 194 
———becomes enamoured of the lady Elizabeth Gray ibid, 

—marries her 95 


I 
-——ofiends the earl of Warwick, who had placed him on the 
throne 
———raifes an army to oppofe Warwick 
——s defeated, and obliged to feek refuge in Flanders ; 
——arrives at Bruges ibid. 


-——lands again in England 197 
=marches for London ibid, 

~+—defeats and kills the earl of Warwick. at Barnet ibid, 

——defeats queen Margaret at Tewksbury 198 
lands in France with a great army 199 
makes feveral wife laws 


heaps favours upon’ his wift’s relations 
——is guilty of feveral aéts of cruelty and oppreffion 


; 


ibid. 
“procures the murder of his brother the duke of Clarence ibid. 
——his amours Lp aba ied at ibid. 
——his death and charaéter ibid, 
—his children ibid, 
Edward V. fent for from Ludlow-caftle, when his father died 201 


——ent to the Tower by order of the duke of Gloucefter ibid. |} 


———is barbaroufly, murdered. 


20 
Edward VI. afcends the throne in room of his father. eye 
-—— promotes the reformation ibid. |] 
appoints vilitors to enquire into the ftate of religion 246 
——enters upon a war with Scotland 247 |i 
+—his arms are viétorious " ibid. 


———great dehates among his counfellors 
~——repeals feveral laws'made againft proteftants 
enacts new laws in favour of the,reformation. __ 248 
grants the revenues of chauntries to the colleges . ibid. 
~——makes feveral alteratiéns in the form of public worthip and 
| ates Ghee 
~ ibid. 


ibid. 
ibid. 


abolithes the fix articles fet out by his father 249 
~——procecds againft his’ wnéle the duke of Somerfet. “ibid, 
——completes. the book of common prayer bape - ibid, 


250 


253 
ibid, 


appoints lady Jane Grey his fucceffor — Y SERREDLG 
——srants a commuffion to the judges to.draw a patent for lady 
Jane’s fucceffion cd, « “255 
mm <—<dies of a confumption “ibid. 
—his chara&er ibid, 
Edward, prince of Wales, furnamed the Black, knighted by 
his father Ui gh Neb iesTie hs 


151 
~——his noble behaviour at the battle of Creffey “ta 
t——-marches into’ Guienne’ bart bE np “156 
—penctrates into the heart of France ibid. 
——urrounded- by the French 157 
——takes the king of France prifoner ibid 
——-his noble and generous behaviour to his captive ibid. 
“~—Teturns to England, and is received with great {plendor ibid. 
——— marries the countefs of Holland petits 159 
———created prince of Aquitaine ~ ibid. 
~—fixes his refidence at Bourdeaux, ibid. 
marches into Caftile i ibid. 
——defeats a great army, and places Peter on the throne of 

Cattile ” - unititmakeO 
—contraéts: ficknefs © ibid. 
——his death and charaéter ibid. 
Edwy afcends the throne ae 
——marries Ethelgiva. ibid. 
——infulted by Dunftan’- ‘ “abide 


% 


} ———her arbitrary proceedings againft members of parliament ib. 


"252 | 


154 | 


| -———ingratiates hiymfelf with the puritans 


i — foris 


of 


; es @ 


——plagued with the monks a 
re wre them out of-his kingdom. . é : a Soe 
is infulted by @do, archbifhop of Canterbury ibid. 
“——ill-treated by his fubjeéts ibid. 
—thuts himfelf up in Gloucefter 48 
-——his death and character ibid. 


Egbert unites the feven kingdoms of the heptarchy 35 


-—crowned king of England ibid. 
| ——defeats the Danes — 36 
“-—his death and character ibid. 


Eleanor, queen, efpoufes the caufe of her fon Richard I. 99 
Elfrida, account of , 49 
—— married to Ethelwald 
——marries king Edgar 

-<.—endeayours to place her fon on the throne 50 


procures the murder of king Edward ibid. 

builds monafteries to atone for her guilt ibid. 
Elgiva, her marriage to king Edwy 47 
——cruelly ufed by Odo, archbifhop of Canterbury | ibid. 

murdered by order of that. preJate e 48 
Elizabeth, queen; afcends the throne 267 
—tate of parties at that time ibid. 
her great wifdom and mederation ; 268 
——takes the neceflary fteps to promote the reformation ibid. 
—-her magnificent entry into London ibid. 


———meets the parliament, and gives her affent to the ad for 
abolifhing popery a ibid, 
——concludes treaties of peace with France and Scotland 269 
affilts the lords of Scotland to bring about the reformation 


F 279 

drives the French auxiliaries out of Scotland ibid. 
——is exafperated againft the queen of Scotland 278 
interetts herfelf in favour of the French proteitants ibid. 
——feized with the fmall-pox : 272 
is requefted to marry, or appoint a fucceffor ibid. 
——vilits the univerfity of Cambridge - 273 
oppoles the marriage of Mary queen of Scots ibid. 
——vifits the univerfity of Oxford 274 
arbitrary conduct to her parliament 275 
refufes an interview with Mary queen of Scots 277 
interferes in the difputes between the nobles of Scotland 


and their queen 4 ibid. 
fends commiffioners to York, to confer with the queen of 


Scotland : 278 

. commits the duke of Norfolk to the Tower ibid. 

| ——1s in great.danger from the papilts 279 
—oppoles a further reformation ; 280 


| ——affifts the proteftants in Flanders 282 
—fends the earl of Effex to. Ireland 283 
-——fends an ambaffador to the court of Spain, 284 
calls a new parliament, who grant her a fubfidy 286 


enters on a treaty of marriage with the duke of Anjou ibid. 


fends Sir John Perrot to Ireland 289 

{ is in danger of being affafiinated by the papifts . ,299 
} fends Sir Francis Drake to the Welt-Indies _2gt 
fupports an army in the Low Countries ibid. 
——defeats Babbington’s plot "293 
——fends commiflioners to try Mary queen, of Scots’ . ibid. 

4 figns the warrant for her execution 295 
»—— pretends to be affe€ted_ at her death. 296 

| ——wnites to the king of Scotland on that fubjet, ibid. 
| ——prepares to ‘oppofe the Spaniards ibid. 
| ———reviews her army in ‘perfon on horfeback — 297 
| ——encourages the men — 4 ‘ibid. 
| ——corders public thank{givings. 298 
| ——-fends another fleet to the Weft-Indies 299 
——-affilts Henry IV., of France’ 300 
———treats the puritans with great feverity _ ibid: 
—— her fleets victorious pia yal 301 

] ——~heaps great favours on the young earl of Effex 302 
——writes a remarkable letter to Effex Te ea a AGS 
—fhe: fends him over to Ireland pene tisha dest 
———forms an allianee with the king of France’ “! “> 306 
—+—fupports an army in Ireland ata great expence 307 
——fends a fleet to the coaftof Spain’? | ° ibid. 

| the finks into a deep melancholy Po Ra 308 
declares the king of Scotland her fucceffor ibid: 
—-~her death and charaéter, Sepa: ibid: 
—ftate of the nation ap that time” — 309 
Effex, earl of, fails for the coaft of Spain ~ 298 
behaves with great bravery ) ' ibid: 
——is fent to affiit Henry IV. of France. _ 299 
——-fails to Cadiz, and attacks that city 301 
+——his unbounded ambition 302 
——:1s made commander in chief of the nayy ibid. 


~—-becomes a favourite of the queen 


—-his great imprudence a 30 
——-offers feveral affrants to the, queen ibid, 
—- fent over to Ireland ibid: 
-advances to Ulfter againft the rebels 304 
renters into a conference with Tyrone ibid. 
——his conduct gives great offence to the queen ibid: 
——is put under an arreft. * 2 ibid. 
-falls fick, but recovers ibid: 
——is brought to a trial ibid: 
——1s degraded from his offices Th 305 
——writes.a letter to the queen, and retires to the country. ibid, 

——correfponds with the king of’ Scotland- ibid 


ee 
+—forms a confpiracy againft the queen, 
—— enters London with two hundred men ibid, 
——1s feized and brought to his trial 306 
——found guilty and executed ibid, 
Ethelred II. afcends the-throne of England 
—oppofes Dunftan and the monks 
—defeats the Danes : 
-——his death and charaéter 


Si 
ibid. 
ibid, 


BE, AIRFAX, Sir Thomas, defeats a patty’ of the royalitts 


age 401 

——Joins the Scottith army near York ee 20) 
defeats prince Rupert maton ACY 405 |) 
:———appointed commander in chief of the army of the par- ] 

liament z 406 

"—— puts the army under proper difeiptine ibid. 

——encamps at Windfor 407 


page 305 | 


f | 54 | 


EB Xx, 


——fends a fleet to the Mediterranean iinder admiral Byng 634 
—~~declares war againft the French 632 


enters into a treaty with the king of Prufia ibid. 
great difcontents among the people 633 
changes in the miniftry et ibid. 
——aflembles an army of obfervation ta Hanoget 0)" 2-637 
7 *ppoints prince Ferdinand of Branfwiek to thé command ib. 
——+lends a fleet againft Cherburg 639 
~~—eflablithes a fettlement at Senegal; in Africa 640 
——fends admiral Hawke againft the French 642 
———great fuecefs of his arms in North-America 645 
———his {trong attachment to the king’ of Pruflia 648 
——his death and charaSer Big 649 
—ftate of learning in his reign ibid, 
George III. afcends the throne of Biitain 650 
|| his {peech to the parliament ibid. 


fuccefs of his arms Labipbeate. C= ibid: 
——marries the princefs Charlotte of Meckfeiiburgh Stretita 651 


-—— marches to Taunton ibid, || ——fuccefs of his arms ibid: 
—returns towards Oxford ibid. | fends an army and fleet to take the Havannah Hpi sry 


——defeats the king at Nafeby * 408 
—Leicefter furrenders to his victorious army 


concludes a peace 654 
grants feveral trades of land in Amietied to the difvanded 


———takes Bridgewater by ftorm d 4 foldiers ibid. 
——takes Sherborne cattle (} ibid, || changes the miniftry 659 

reduces mott of the weitern’ counties 410 gives his filter in marriage to’ the king of Dérmark ibies 
——takes Exeter, and feveral other towns ibid, || recommends to parliament the flate of America 665 
——defpifes flattery 413 || other changes in the miniftry 67% 


is concerned for the fafety of the king: 4 

endeavours to bring the’ parliament to moderate meafures 417 
Falkland, lord, his character 396 
——his remarkable {peech i 
—he is killed ibid. 
Fawkes, Guy, employed to blow up the parliament-houfe 344. 
+— is detected, and makes a full difcovery 315 
Ferdinand, prince, takes upon him the command: of the allied 


army 637 
——defeats the French at Crevelt ibid. 
=——attacks the French at Frankfort _ 645 | 
——dofeats the French at Minden, and: obtains a great mace 

9 oI; 
“——defeats the French at Warbourg 648 || 
——-penetrates into Thuringia ; 650 | 
—defeats the French at.a village called Werle 651 | 
Felton ftabs the duke of Buckingham 347 | 
Feudal law introduced by William, the Conqueror 66 | 
Fitz-Arthur,, his {pirited behaviour at the burial of the eox- | 
queror 69 } 
Flouden, battleof.,. ) 4, ..-, 218 | 
Foptenoy, battle of ; 647 
og (Gs bas | 
AVESTON, Piers, . his .chatagter page 136 | 
becomes the favourite of Edward II, ibid. | 
——a party formed againg& him ibid, 
——is fent over.to:ireland. : ibid. 
+—returns to England 137 
——is put to death by the barons ibid. 
George I. afcénds the throne of Britain 552 
-——itate of parties at that.time ibid. 
——changes the miniftry 453 
——his coronation etic? ibid, © 
——popular tumults in London )-:. 555 
——s difturbed by a rebellion. , lon oF 557 | 
——acquires the dutchies of Bremen and Vetdent 560 
+——arrefts the Spanifh ambaflader ibid. 


>——is threatened with an invafion by. Charles XH. of Sweden 564 


~——~difputes concerning the South-Sea Company. 563 
—great. difputes, concerning the rights of ‘the clergy 564. 


calls a new parliament 565 
—difcovers tojthem ajconfpiracy ; 


—— lends circular letters to,-the ‘univerfities, of \Oxford- and _ 


Cambridge 


——fets out for his German dominions © jp2-1010) 568 


——fits out feveral fleets / i 3 570 | 
>——his.death andycharacter) ) etl tut of Hotshueih ct—pye | 
George II. afcends the throne of Britain ~ : f ibid, | 


he becomes a patron to the royal hofpital :atiGreenwich- 5-73 
—— great debates €oncerning the condutt of therminiftry: - Aah 5 | 


1s much led by Sir Robert Walpole 


“great oppofition made to his meafiirésiy «1 19 20 95 576 
——ceitablifhes a civil government im Gibraltar; (9 060577 — 
———receives feveral infults from: Spain... y gob, Y40 ee 
+— great difcontents in the nation. emt Gu cot High 
———theéxcife bill brought in : re se i 
ives his aflent to the: gin-act yinstd to) 
Sp oroceeds with great Riesicy againft the'city of Edinburgh 589 
difagrees with his fon, the prince of Wales 594 
——his queen dies» | : Se 
declares war againft Spain iy $97 
———is generoufly aflifted by the commons: i i | 
——fends a fleet to the Weft-Indies cab $98 |. 
=——fends commodore Anfon to the South-feas) > 599 
—refolyes to affift the queen of Hungary > 2 
——his miniftry lofes ground among the people oe: 
—engages the French at Dettingen ae 
—fupports a fleet in the Mediterranean Bt i 
changes in the miniftry pes aS a nae 
is troubled by a rebellion at home te 


——it is defeated, and the chiefs brought to juftice , 
—renews the war in Flanders 24 
s~——~concludes a treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle 


49 567 | 
——ordersthe lord-chancellor Macclesfield to be-profeented: cre 


5 || his fpeech to the parliament at the clofé of the feffion 673 


| ~—~Tecommends to them the affair of Falklands Iflands 679 
| 7~——Tecelves very loyal addrefles from both houfes ibid 
| appoints the earl of Sandwich fir lord’ of the treafuty 683 
fome other very important changes in thé miniftry ibid; 
| ——receives fatisfaction from the Spaniards ibid. 
| ——recommends to the parliament the ftaté of public affairs 687 
fends a meflage to the houfe of lords 688 
| hate of learning in his reign “698 
Gray, lady Jane, married to lord Giiildford- Dudley 255 
1s proclaimed queen 256 
——committed to the Tower 260 
condemned and executed ibid. 
———her numerous accomplifthménts . ibid. 
Gregory, pope, fends miffions to convert’ the Saxoris 25 
+—-he grants them many privileges ibid. 
Gun-powder treafon, an account of it 314 
H. 
TJAMBDEN, Account of his trial page 35s 
A Hardicanute afcends the Englifh throne 53 
——his horrid barbarity ibid: 
his death and charater : ibid; 
Harold I. aftends the throne of En¢land 57 
divides the kingdom with his brothet ibid; 
his death and charatter ibid. 
Harold If. is crowned king ; 61 
——-is oppofed by his brother Totti ibid. 
— governs with equity 62 
——-protures the affeGtions: of his fubjedts ibid 
——-excommunicated by the pope ibid. 
—+-marches againft William the Noratan ibid. 
“—-is killed in battle 63 
co7—his charaéter _ é tbid, 
Haftings, battle of 63 
Hayannah, fiege of : ' is 652 
Hawke, Sir Edward, defeats the French fleet 643 
Hengift, the Saxon, arrives ins England ) ZI 
defeats the Scots ibid 
—— is made king of Kent { Zz 
Henry I. afcends the throne of England 2i 74. 
——reltore Anfelmy to the archbithoprick of Canterbury 75 
++ marries the princefs of Scotland ae ibid, 
‘+ enters into a war with his brother ibid. 
+—difputes between him and the ‘clergy 78 
=+—takes his brothet: prifoner : #26 ibid, 
—+marries his daughter’ to: theemperor Henry IV, 
——his politicah conduct sbid. 
o-——his death and character rot 48 
Henry II. fucceeds to the throne of: England 84. 
marches again{t the: Welth: ibid. 
——enters into a war with France 85 
—— promotes Becket to’ the feeof Canterbury ibid. 
_“—=1s put to much trouble by the ambition’ of that prelate: 86 
-———afferts the rights of his ‘crown againft the clergy tbid 
«holds a parliament at Clarendon =» ibid 
»——-fummons: Becket to appear before byw ae 
——upbraids him for his ingratitude rbid 
fines him for difobedierice’ ibid. 
+— fends ambaffadors to the pope 88 
has an interview with the French king ibid. 
——holds a parhiament at Windfor ibid. 
——caufes his fon to be crowned ibid. 
——is threatened with an interdi& : 989 
+++projects the feheme of fubduing Ireland ibid. 
———conquers {ome paris of it , BARS : go 
——has feveral unhappy difputes with: his children ibid, 
engages in war with them 9 ; gt 
——fubmits to be fcourged’ by the monks of Canterbury ibid, 
st-takes the king of Scotland prifoner ibid 
-—+—calls a fecond parliament at Northampton 9 
enforces the laws of Edward the conteflor ibid. 
——his children rebel againft hima fecond ume ; ibid. 
——receives an embafly from the Chriftians in Paleftine ibid, 


concludes 


~ 


\ 


x. 


Fo 7a 
Poa en Es ek . spe pt ; Sab ——-an army fent againft hiin yeh : ere ark 
Trb-conehetles sanudios ia pear cSmenpap bs F ee —-the kite patties his fon Arthur to Catherine of Aton TS. 
Hea ILL. pater king 1t4 —-lofes his favourite Morton ibid. 
Minn nett fealty to the pope ibid. || ——-avaricious difp ofition . ibid, 
——<his creat weaknefs R -116 || ——-raifes money in an illegal manner at ey > 
——fets himfelf above the laws ibid. || ——-makés a new treaty of commerce with the Low Countries ib. 
——-is treated with contempt by the barons “Avy Pam vifited ef the ae oe diss * a 
-—-gives the bifhopricks to Italian clergy ibid. || ~+—-becomes odious to his fubje ibid. 
* fed by the b ibid. —-amafles vaft fums of mone ibid. 
Pee ron eieremee one “Al ‘uty > tbid. {| <+-his death and éharaéter ibid 
—-refufes an audience to the atchbifhop of Canterbury ibid. |} - —-his death an ibid. 
——-marries the daughter of the count of Provence 118 -—-his political condue “aT 
—-bettows all his favours upon foteigners : ibid. || ——-ftate of learning _ ibid. 
—-by his obftinacy, he lofes the affections of his people. ibid. —-origin of printing | ibid. 
-—-raifes money in an illegal manner ) TI ~—-difcovery of America ibid. 
——-lands in France, where he is defeated ibid. |} Henry VIII. ‘crowned king 21 
——<extorts money from the clergy ibid. |} ——-his gr at popularity ibid. 
~—--calls a parliament to meet at Lincolr | 4 120 || ——scharatter of his minifters ibid. 
-——-fwears to obferve the great charter, but perjures himfelf ib. |} +—-marries his brother s widow _ 216 
+—-the barons enter into an affociation againft him 121 || ~—-takes Wolfey into his fervice ibid. 
-—-he raifes an army to Oppofe them (122 ~—-makes him his chief minifter 217 
+—is defeated and taken prifoner ibid. || ——-lands at Calais _ oe ibid. 
-—-is releafed; but aéts in the fame manner as before 123 || ——-lays fiege to Terroutiie ibid. 
—-raifes another army to oppofe the barons 124 || —+-concludes peace with the Scots 218 
——-defeats them at Evefham ibid. |} —--and with the French <3, 21 
—-ftate of the nation-in his reign 125 || —~+-gives the archbifhopriek of York to Wolfey ibid. 
—-his death and charaéter ibid. || —--makes him chancelloy ibid. 
Henry IV. afcends the throne 168 || +—-is vifited by the emperor Charles V. 221 
-——upprefles a moft dangerous con{piracy ibid. |] —~-pafles over to Calais : ibid. 
courts the favour of the clergy ibid. |} +—-has an interview witly thé French king’ ibid. 
——enters into a war with the Welfly 169 || ——-writes againft Luther “222 
——defeats the Scots tbid. |] ——-receives the title of defender of the faith ibid, 
—defeats the earl of Northumberland ibid. || ——-declares war againft France 223 
fuppreffes a rebellion in the north ,170 || —=-conceives'adifgutt to his queen 226 
puts to death the archbifhop of York ibid. || ——-his marriage enquired into EEE, 
-——leeks popularity _171 || ——-becomes enamoured of Anne Boleyn ibid. 
-~—proceeds with great feverity againft the Lollards zbid. —-difgraces cardinal Wolfey . ibid. 
-——his death and character 172 | ——determines to humble the elergy 22 
-——account of his children ibid. |] +—renounces obedience to the pope ibid. 
ftate of learning in his reign ibid, ——marries Anne Boleyn privately ibid. 
———gunpowder invented in his reign 173 || —~-divorced from queen Catherine ye . abid. 
Henry V. afcends the throne 174 || ——his conduct approved of by the parliament’ 140 
feeks the affiftance of the clergy ibid. |} —-~is excommunicated by the pope” ibid. 
—-—fuffers them to put to death Sir John Oldcaftle ibid. || ———declares himfelf head of the church ibid. 
-——lays claim to fome provinces in France ibid, || —-—commits Fifher and More to the Tower ibid. 
{uppreffes a dangerous confpiracy 175 puts feverat of the monks to death 23% 
——invades France ibid. |] ——Fither and More beheaded’ for denying the king’s fupre- 
——takes Harfleur bid. _ macy 2 ibid. 
———obtains a fignal viGory '176 || ——follicited to embrace the doétrines of Luther ibid. 
—feizes all Normandy 177 receives a letter from queen Catherine 232 
concludes a peace with the French ibid, || ——diffolves the convents, and fequeftrates their lands ibid. 
———marries the king’s daughter ibid. || ——fets\forth a new tranflation of the Bible ibid. 
+ invades France a fecond time 178 |) ——puts to death Anne Boleyn 233 
——his laft converfation with his friends ibid, || ——iuppreffes a rebellion in Yorkthire ‘ ibid. 
-=-—his death and charaéter ibid. | proceeds with great feverity againi the clergy ” 234 
Henry VI. fucceeds his father when only a child 179 || his horrid cruelty bik “ibid. 
is proclaimed king of France ibid. }} ——marries Jane Seymour _ ¥bid. 
———is directed in the affairs of government by hisuncles ibid. || —--has a fon, afterwards Edward VI. oe tbid. 
—---crowned king of France at Paris 183 || ——~fupports all the tenets of popery except the fupremacy 235 
marries Margaret of Anjou 185 holds a conference with one Lambert concerning the Pro- 
——is too mueh governed by her ibid. teftant doétrine ; deena tart i 
-———fad ftate of the nation at that time 186 || ——ereéts fome new bifhopricks "236 
— he difcovers the moft invincible weaknefs ibid. ||} ——employs Leland to colieé& manufcripts “ibid. 
is oppofed by the duke of York ibid. marries Anne of Cleves: ” Dees ibid. 
--—his favourites hated by the people ai ——diffolves the knights of St, Jehn of Jerufalem | ibid. 
banifhes the duke of. Suffolk “ibid: || —— puts lord Crowell to death ee, 259 
' —=—Is oppofed by Jack Cade ibid, ||| ———marries Catherine Howard | 22009 ibid. 
——the duke of York takes up arms 188 || ———invites his» nephew,’ the ‘king of Scotland, to meet him” at 
——is taken prifoner 189. York Jnpmsht Poche e233 
—-—concludes a peace with the duke of York 190 || ——puts to death his queen, Catherine Howard”) © 239 
——~—recedes from his engagements through the perfuafions of -his || | fends an army againit the Scots « re cha ibid. 
queen ibid. | marries Catherine Parr Sat: waa siuaae! 240 
v——his army defeated by the duke of York ibid. || ——reftores the princefies’ Mary and Blizabeth |to their right of 
-——concludes a fecond treaty with the duke 191 | inheritance «i é aa 24k 
. breaks his engagements a fecond time ibid. || declares war againft the French Osea fee) Smad 
-——driven from the throne by the young duke of York 192 || ——is ftimulated to put his queen, Catherine Parr, ‘to death, But 
“again reinftated in his former dignity 196 fhe artfully faves herfelf i ebasots «| 243 
his death and 'charaéter 199 || ——makes his laft will t 94] ibid: 
Henry VIL. afcends the throne of England 205 || ———dies unlamented ibid. 
“his title not well founded ibid, || ——his charaéter ey 244 
recognized by the Englith parliament ibid. || ——account of his children: : ; ibid, 
——his great partiality to the houfe of Lancafter ibid. |] ——and of his parliaments . f ibid. 
——receives fupplies from his parliament 206 || Henry, fon of Henry II. ‘crowned king 90 
—publiihes an aét of indemnity ibid. || ——takes up arms againft his father ih thagetbrd, 
‘——marries the princefs Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. ib. || ———puts him(elf under the proteGtion of the French king ibid. 
———his political views in doing fo ibid. || Henry, fon of Henry VI. lands in England 198 
fuppreffes a dangerous infurreétio ibid. marches to Tewkefbury ibid. 
is oppofed by Simnel ; ibid. || ——-is barbaroufly murdered “199 
———is very unpopular ibid, || Henry, prince of Wales, fon of James I. his charaéter 318 
~——takes Simnel prifoner, :and makes him a fcullion in -the his death ; ibid. 
_ _ kitchen 207 || Henry IV. the French king, ftabbed by Ravilliac 317 
z—invades Franee p J 208 || Hyde, Edward, made lord chancellor hel-g62 
freth confpiracies againft him ibid. |] ——created earl of Clarendon ibid. 
——puts Stanley to death 2k 209 || ——his good advice to the king 463 
~——aufes one hundred and fifty Kentifh men to be hanged on || ——is difgraced; and goes abroad ~469 
gibbets ; ibid. |] ——his death and charaGter ibid, 
-—uppreffes the adherents of Perkin Warbeek ibid. 
-—freth difturbances - - sbid. i8 
——Perkin goes to Scotland ibid. AMAICA, taken by the Englifh without any refiftance 449 
-—rebellion in Cornwall ] 210 J James I. born . 274 
~——Perkin Warbeck lands in Cornwall ibid, }] ——-takes upon himfelf the government of Scotland 285 
R r f wee lb 


in eS 


K——is taken prifoner by his nobles 

— makes his efcape 

—banithes the con{pirators 

———Proceeds againft the clergy 
“enters into a treaty with queen Elizabeth 
-— his grief for his mother 

*+—aicends the throne of England 

+—his coronation 

-—chufes his miniftry 


——Proceeds with feverity apainit fome fufpeéted perfons 
+—holdsa conference with {ome 

——his fpeech to the parliament 
—— concludes peace with Spain 


~——is in danger of being deftroyed by the papifts 


page 288 
289 
ibid. 
ibid. 
292 
296 
312 
ibid. 
ibid, 
ibid. 
puritans at Hampton-court 313 
ibid, 


314 


. = i ‘ 3 15 
— his profution 316 
“——Propofes an union between England and Scotland ibid, 
——his bold attempts to raife money B17 
~——iflues a proclamation againft the Jefuits ibid. | 
——his great pedantry 318 
——lettles the government of Ireland ibid. 
~—heaps favours on Robert Carre ibid. 
—rettores the families of Effex and Howard ‘ 319 | 
——~-inflicutes the order of Baronets te raife mone ibid. 
“-—— difgraces one favouiite and makes choice of another 320 
-——vifits Scotland ibid, | 
—calls a general affembly of the clergy 321 
——is influenced by the Spanith ambaflador .. 323 
——calls a new parliament . ibid, 
—nhis defpotic proceedings 324 
-——fends his fon to Spain 326 
-amufed with falfe promifes ibid. 
——his death and charaéter 330 
s——ftate of commerce ibid. 
James II. afcends the throne 485 
his {peech to the privy-council ibid. 
———flattered by addreffes from all parties ibid. 


—anakes an open profeffion of his attachment to. the ptiefts ibid. 


—— is blamed by the pope for his rafhnefs ibid. 
—punithes Titus Oares ibid, 
~—calls a parliament in Scotland 436 
—and anotherin Scotland. ibid. 
——is oppofed by the duke of Monmouth ibid. 
——and by the duke of Argyle, who lands in Scotland ibid. 
fuppreffes both rebellions : ibid: 
~~—horrid cruelties to all the unhappy prifoners A87. 
——difpenfes with the teft-act in favour of papifts ; ibid. 


——appoints Tyrconnel, a papiit, lord-lieutenant of Ireland ibid. 
—— prefers papitts to place’ of truft and honour ibid. 


——difpenfes with the penal laws 487 
~——fends popith bifhops into different parts of England. ibid; 
———eftablithes a high-court of commiffion contrary to law... 488 
———is direéted by father Peters, a jefuit ibid. 

‘fends an ambaffador to the pope ibid. 


grants a toleration without confent of parliament.) ibid. 
proceeds in the moft feandalous manner againft\the. fellows 
——of Magdalen collece ; i 1.489 
-——orders the clergy to read his declaration inthe churches ibid. 
——-ends the archbifhop of Canterbury and fix.bithops to the 
wae ag Tower 7 ny. : 


499. 
——-Ichemes formed egainft him “5 AGL 
4 manifefto publithed by the prince of Orange ibid. 
~—fees hisdanger ibid. 
——difcharges fome of the papitts » ibid. 

refolves to call a free parliament no dbid.. 

——but is prevented by the prince of Orange yo, ibid. 
——abfconds privately 1 65 492 
——is taken at Feverfham and brought back to London, , _ ibid.’ 

—retires a fecond time and embarks for France ibid. 
——gives himfelf up to the company of Jefuits. ibid, 
writes letters to the convention of eftates. ; | (493 
——his offers rejected ; We Lociibide 

——ltate of commerce and learning at the end of his reign 494. 
~—the Irith take up arms to reinftate him on.the throne 497 
-——lands at Kinfale 498 
——is met at Dublin by the Romith clergy ibid. 
--—marches to Londonderry ibid. 
———is defeated at the Boyne 529 
-——returns to France. 5OL 

—his death and charaéter _ : 519 

Jeffries, lord chief-juftice, his horrid cruelties 487 
——is created a peer, and made high-chancellor ibid. 
John, king, afcends the throne 101 
—-why called Lackland H ibide 
——- divorces his wife, and marries another ibid. 
+—- his imprudent condué ibid, 

| ——-lands an army in Normandy 102 
— opprefies the Normans 5 fear 
——- is oppofed by the French king ibid. 
——- takes his nephew Arthur prifoner ibid. 
——-caufes him to be barbaroufly murdered ibid. 
—- deferted by his vaffals in Normandy ; ibid. 
— follicits afiiftance from the pope » 1103 
—-fends the conftable of Chefter to oppofe the French king ibid, 
——- returns to England with difgrace : a 
—-confpiracies formed againft him pa 
—-is oppofed by. the monks of Canterbury ibid. 
»—-is exafperated againft the pope fet 
——-the pope interdiéts the kingdom ter 
——-the king’s obftinacy aDIC. 

ibid, 


-—-becomes more and more tyrannical 
pL ZO: 


EPs 


——fends an embaffy to Rome ) 


pape 104. 
“~—compels the baroris to give him hoftages for their peaceable 
e behaviour - “104. 
—~has an intetview with Pandolph the legate 105 
——Prefents his crown to the legate ibid. 
—becotiies tributary to the pope ibid? 
attempts to invade France ibid, 
——the barons refufe to join his flandatd ibid. 
———Teceives abfolution ibid, 
——oppofed by the barons 106 
———they demand a renewal of tlie charter of Henry I: ibid. 
——he meets them near Staines ibids 
——figns the great charter ibid. 
grants the charter of forefts 110 
———larther diffentions between him and the barons 11z 
71S oppofed by Lewis, dauphin of France ibid. 
&—~e—his great cowardice ibid. 
—-—taifes an army, but is deferted by the barons 113 
——his death and charaGer ‘ ibid. 
——late of learning in his reign ibids — 
ftate of commerce and manners of the people Tig. 
John, king of Bohemia, commands a part of the French army 152 
‘John, the French king, raifes a great army 156 
——-is taken prifoner by the Englifh 157 
——- 1s nobly treated by Edward thé Black’ Prince ibid, 
——- brought in triumph to London ibid. 
a7 his generous behaviour 159 
Ifabella, daughter of the French king, married to Edward II. 136 
——- the intrigues with the barons 139 
——- goes over to France ibid. 
—-refufes to return, unlefs the king would difmifs his fa- 
vourites a) ibid.- 
| ——+refolves to invade England ibid. 
—— her meafures approved of by the barons and clergy ibid. 
——~ fhe lands in Suffolk ° ; ibid. 
=~ publifhes a declaration ibid. 
Tr takes the king, her hufband, prifoner 140 
—-ealls a parliament, and obliges him to refign the'crown _ ib. 
——- places her fon on the throne ibid. 
—-caufes Edward II. her hufband, to be murdered 141 
| —-~her fcandalous behaviour with Mortimer 143 
——- is hated by the peuple ibid. 
' ——- imprifoned for life ibid. 
1 
EILING, engages in the Ryehoufe plot page 482 
] ‘ difcovers his accomplices, who are all taken 483 
'Keamure, vifcount; engages in the rebellion 557 
——- proclaims the pretender in feveral towns ibid, 
—- marches to Prefton ibid. 
| —-+furrenders prifoner 558 
-——r impeached by the commons 559 
| -—- condemned and executed 560 
Kent, kingdom of 25 
+ account of its kings ibid. 
"—+-embraces chriftianity ibid. 
Kirk, general, fent into the weft to oppofe the rebels f 487 
——-he commits the moft fhoeking barbarities on the prifoners ib, 
——~ra fhocking inftance /of- his jcruelty ibid. 
Knevet, Sir Thomas, feizes Guy Fawkes 315 
‘Knox, John, the Scottith reformer > ' 269 
——-his fufferings ibid, 
— his enthufiafm 7 ibid. 
| —+/{flirs up thespeople to.deftroy the monafteries and churches ib. 
' + his.inflammatory fermons ibid. 
——; compares the queen, his fovereign, to Jezebel 27k 
—- flirs up:the,people againft her ibid. 
——- infults her to her face ibid. 
—- makes the pulpit a ftage for infolence'and abufe ibid, 
led ay ening H(3t 
(: AFELDT, or La Vall, battle of page 622 
brave condutt of the Englith, and cowardly behaviour 
of the Dutch ) 623 
Lambert, a {choolmafter, accufed of erefy 235° 
—+~difputes with the king idow «rit ibid, 
| ——ris burnt alive f * ibid, 
Lambert, general, commands a part of the parliament’s army 402 
——-defeats a great numberof the royalifts in Scotland 438 
—~ his military conduét 2 ibid. 
| —-refufes knighthood from Oliver Cromwell 440 
——-Teceives a penfion A5t 
—-- oppofes Cromwell ibid, 
| —=-- oppofes the prefbyterians 456 
—— prefents a petition in favour of the army ibid, 
'——-leads a party of foldiers to Weftmintfter ibid, 
Lanfranc, tutor to William Rufus (cae 
——- appointed archbifhop of Canterbury ; ibid 
—-perfuades the Englith to make Rufus their fovereign ibid. 
—-crowns the king ibid 
—-his great abilities [ ; 7 
—-remonftrates in favour of the people ibid. 
—~-his death and charaéter i ibid. 
Langton, cardinal, archbifhop of Canterbury 103 
——- returns to England froin Rome 104 
——- abfolves king John Os 
—- puts himfelf at the head of the barons 106 
| ——-aflifts in procuring the great charter ibid. 
| —~- fufpended by the pope 12 
Latimer, bifhop, committed to the Tower 258 
| ——-burnt at Oxford 263 
—-his lait words ibid, 
/8R Lanfdown, 


rN op 


Lanfdown, battle of : page 392 
Laud, William, becomes the favourite of Charles I. 334 
———hated by the people BAD 
——puts himfelf at the head of a party ibid. 
Sa his high notions of the priefthood se 
#—-=diredts all the councils ibid. 
———introduces new ceremonies into the church ibid. 
a cruel perfecutor of the puritans 352 
—=——propofes innovations in the church of Scotland ibid. 


“accompanies Charles J. to Edinburgh, and brings upon 
himfelf the hatred of the Scots 353 
=——perfecutes the puritans, and fhuts up the Dutch churches 354 


=-—his feverity in the Star Chamber 2355 
———procures the difgrace of bifhop Williams ibid. 
——compofes a new liturgy for the church of Scotland 356 
-——accufed by the commons 36 
—committed to the Tower 367 
~——brought to a trial 399 
———found guilty, and executed BOO 
——his character ; ibid. 
Lenthal, fpeaker of the houfe of commons, his advice 388 
+——his blafphemous expreffion 413 
Lefley, general, commands the Scots army 436 
Leftwithiel, fiege of aoae 
Llewellyn, prince of Wales, his conneéions 126 


=———demands in marriage the daughter of the earl of Leicefter ib, 
=——rejects the conditions propofed to him by Edward I. —_ ibid. 


=—-is oppofed by the Englith ibid. 
——furrenders to Edward : . ibid. 
——brought to London, and married to the earl’s daughter ib. 
returns to Wales ibid. 
adheres to the conditions of peace 127 
=—prefents a remonftrance to Edward ibid. 
=——defeats the Englith ibid. 
»———advances into Radnorfhire, where he is killed ibid. 
Lewis, fon of the French king, invades England liz 
marches to London ibid, 
——ravages Kent and: Suffex ibid. 
——hefieges Dover 113 
——forfaken by his friends ibid. 
——4driven out of the kingdom ibid. 
Lilbourn, John, committed to prifon 421 
London rebuilt by Alfred 4O 
—receives a charter 74 
——a moft terrible plague in it 466 
——burnt down : ' 468. 
——rebuilt in a more elegant manner than before ‘ibid, 
M. - pips 
AGNA Charta, a tranflation of page ro6™ 
——remarks on it : TTC" 
Maid of Orleans, account of : 182 
—-her great courage i ibid. 
——-her influence over the army 183 
—— is taken prifoner ibid. 
——-accufed of witchcraft = 184 
—-burnt alive ibid. 
Margaret of Anjou, married to Henry VI. 185 
——her ambition ibid. 
influences the national councils 187 
——makes the duke of Suffolk her favourite ibid. 
———-and after him the duke of Somerfet ibid. 
great infurrections on account of her condué& ibid. 
-——orders a reward to be offered for apprehending the duke of 
York 2188 
-——is hated by the people for her connestions with Somerfet | 189 
——her enterprizing difpofition 190 
refufes to hearken to reafon : ibid. 
~——he inftigates the northern counties to take up arm 191 
marches to Wakefield ibid, 
——defeats the duke of York 192 
——her cruelty to the prifoners ibid, 
-——defeats the Yorkitts ibid. 
——puts feveral of the nobility to death ibid. 
——raifes another army 193 
——is defeated at Taunton ibid, | 
———obliged to take refuge in Scotland ibid. 
——goes overto France : 194 
lands in England ibid. 
——fubdues Northumberland ibid. 
--—is defeated, and efcapes to Flanders ibid. 
——follicits the afliftance of Warwick 196 
——reinftates her hufband on the throne ibid: 
———is again driven out of the kingdom, and lands with frefh-|| 
forces, at Weymouth 198 
——marches to Tewkeibury ibid. 
is defeated, and committed to the Tower ibid. 
———teleafed, and dies in obfcurity ibid, 
Mary I. afcends the throne of England a) 255 
—— her critical fituation * ° ; 256° 
triumphal entry into London ibid. 
——partiality to the papifts ibid. 
——her defign to re-eftablith the popith religion: 257 
~——~begins her reign with atts of cruelty ibid, 
+——deititute of compaffion to the proteitants te ibid. 
—+—imprifons archbifhop Cranmer 258 
-—-calls a parliament ibid. 
——refolves to marry the king of Spain ibid. 
-~—follicits the pope to reconcile her kingdom to the fee of 
Rome ibid: 


orders all the proteftant minifters to leave their churches 2 59 


Et x, 


——feveral difturbances in the beginning of her reign page2sg — 
— her unrelenting cruelty ya 260 
——gratified in every thing by ‘her parliament ~ ibid. 
| is married to the king of Spain 261 
invites cardinal Pole to England ibid. 
—— is directed in all her councils by Gardiner 262 
——caufes feveral bifhops to be burnt " ibid. 
—— commits many other barbarities ibid. 
orders Cranmef to be burnt 263. 
——extorts money in anillegal manner “ 264 
lofes the important town of Calais 266 
becomes melanchely 267 
——~her death and chara¢tet ibid. 
——ftate of learning and commerce in her reign ibid. 
Mary I. afcends the throne in conjunction with her hufband 
William IIT. 493 
appointed regent 500 
receives addreffes from the citiesand towns 501 
rewards the failors in the moft liberal manner 505 
——is feized with the {mall-pox 508 
her death and charaéter ibid. 
-account of her funeral 509 
Maud, the emprefs, countenanced by many of the Englifh no- 
bility gs : 79 
—her fucceflion obftruéed by Stephen, who feizes on the 
crown ile ibid. 
——her caule fupported by David, king of Scotland 80 
——the lands in England ibid. 
——follicits the affiftance of the earl of Gloucefter ibid. 
-—takes refuge in Briftol i ibid. 


—— her title recognized by the bifhop of Winchefter _ 85 


—the inflexibility of her temper ibid. 
—is forfaken by her friends ibid. 
——befieged in Winchefter ibid. 


——makes her efcape * 82 
goes to Oxford, and is obliged to make her efcape in the 


depth of winter ibid. 

returns to the continent ; ibid. 
—lofes her hufband ibid. 

| Mary, queen of Scots, married to Francis H. of France 26g 
| ——aflumes the arms of England a ibid. 
——returns to Scotland 279 
——her unhappy fituation ver 274 
——her attachment to the family of Guife ~ ibid, 
——1s married to lord Darnley 273 

| ——delivered of a fon ; ne 274 
her hufband murdered 275 
—married to Bothwell 275 
deferted by her friends ibid. 
taken prifoner ibid. 
—makes her efcape ibid. 
— is defeated at Langfide : 297. 

| ——takes refuge in England . \., dbid. 
' ——is made prifoner : ibid. 
commiffioners appointed to enquire into her conduét 278 
——is imprifoned De oe ae apt 
her nobles declare againft her ‘| pict bask 272. 
—— her caufe éfpoufed by the catholic powers ibid. 
correfponds with the duke of Norfolk 281 
—ends the bifhop of Rofs with money to her friends ibid, 
fome of the nobles of Scotland efpoufe her caufe ibid. 
papifts write in her defence _ 17 208 
| a confpiracy to deliver her ’ aercer 
——a commiffion granted to try her ies 293, 
——executed ee 2g6 
'Minden, battleof Ss 646 
_Monk, general, his condu@ °° AS7 
| ——-promotes the reftoration ibid. 
Monmouth, duke‘of, invades England * RT Rk ES 
is defeated, taken prifoner andexecuted - abid. 
'Montford, Simon de, oppofes Henry III. ~ wtih £22. 
——infifts on calling a‘parliament gtense yer a a, 
takes the king prifoner ee ~“tbid. | 
—his death and character _ wei 124 
Morton, earl of, chofen regent of Scotland = Vo eee 
—— his character ane acs) ~ abid. 
Murray, earl of, chofen regent of Scotland ~’ ALIS 
——defeats Mary, queen of Scots at Langfide 2977 
——duplicity of his condu& eae Tate +). 
'—— his treachery to the earl of Northumberland 279° 
——his death eM ibid. 
‘AESBY, battle of , * page 408 
Newbury, firft battle of eS 405, 

fecond battle of | ibid. 
Newark, Charles I. efcapes from.it “410 
——befieged by the Scots : 41z 
—makes a noble defence ibid. 
New-Foreft, account of 66 
depopulated 67 
Newton, Sir Ifaac, an account of ro 495 
his remarkable difcoveries: iy ibid, 
Northumberland, kingdom of 23, 
duke of, his ambition 253 
——his perfid ibid. 
refolves to make his fon king, by marrying him to the lady 

wa jane Grey 25 
——his political condu& ibid. 

—his imperious behaviour . 25) 

—takes up arms “ * “abi 

——forfaken by his friends Pat 2 5 

é n—-his 
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——his medi fubmiffion ape 3¢6 |] —— leans. ope r 
a the Tower ie ibe ae A ae: eaition lta 
~—condemned and executed Wide aa a Ravilliac: - Abi 
Northumberland, earl of; betrayed by Murray a Heche ee ee gutaii: 53% 
Rezzio, David, favourite of Mary queen of Scots ie 
[1 ee fe >—-barbaroufly murdered a 
ATES; Titus, his plot page 477 || Richard I. afcends the th #2 
—— impéaches the papifts 478 || ——a turtiult at his co ted 93 
+——reflection upon it ibid. || ——his generofity hele i + Ot 
: a herofity to the king of Scotland ibid, 
~———profecuted for perjury 485 || ——fets out for the Holy Land 
—his cruel fufferings ibid: |} ——his und ane Pg 95 
Odo, bifhop of Bayeaux; his character a1 Bee defeats the sie Shaving 96 
———his ambitious defions ibid. || ——divifions in his aly 97 
Offa fucceeds to the throne of Mertia :, 32 |}. Procutes honourable conditions for the chtiftians int 
——his great abilities ; ibid, || ——“taken prifoner on 
——makes incurfions into the neighbouring provinces ibid: || —~fet at liberty Abid, 
i: horrid cruelties ibid. —fkets out for the continent aa 
——his fuperftition ibid. || ——killed er 
-——founds the abbey of St. Albans 34 || ——his charaéter ibi 
Order of the Garter inftituted 155 || Richard IT: fucceeds to the crown re 
— its motto ibid. |] ———cetemonies at his coronation ibid 
Orleans, fiege of t 181 —infurrections in his reign : 
——trong refiftance made by the gafrifon ibid. | ——his gallant behaviour g 162 
Orleans, maid of 182 || ——becomes unpopular 103 
her political condué ibid, || ——refufes to meet his parliament bide 
———<animates the garrifon ; ibid, great difordets ini his reign Tay 
————relieves the city 183 || ——~a flave to pleafure 5 66 
———taken prifoner ibid, || ——banifhes the duke of Hereford ibid 
——accufed of witchcraft 184 |} ———forced to refign his crown 169 
— burnt alive ibid. || ——fent prifoner to Pontefiaé 6 
Oftorious fucceeds to the govetriment of Britain ——murdered ibid 
——carries the Roman eagles into the north ibid —his charaéter bad. 
—oppofed by the Brigantes ibid, |] Richard III; afcends the thtone oy ; 
—engages in battle with Caraétacus _, 10 || —confpiracies formed againft him ibice 
——defeats the Britons; and takes Cara¢tacus prifonef ibid. || ——eppofed by Henry earl of Richrhond ee 
—deereed a triumph ibid. || ——is defeated and flain sbid® 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, account of 319 || his chara@er ibid 
~——his prudent advice to the earl of Somerfet ibid, || Ridley, bifhop of London; butnt at Oxford _ 26 4 
——barbaroufly murdered ibid. Robert; duke of Normandy, takes up arms againft his brother a 
Oxford, univerfity of, founded 42 his indolence ibid 
—-Maud the emprefs efcapes from it \ $2 || — lands in England “ 
——a parliament held there- “122 takeii prifonet is 
——ftatutes and conftitutioris of ibid. |] Robert Bruce crowned king of Scotland - 
——- great difputes concerning thefe ftatutes ibid —his valour ibid 
——the army of Charles I. quartered there 392 || ——defeats the Englifh 148 
——a parliament held there 400 || Robert Mowbray oppofes William Rufus Ly 
——a negotiation entered into at that place 4c6 |} Rye-houfe plot, account of 482 
——Charles I. takes refuge there 40 — its fatal confequences 
< i Rone q 433 
——a valuable booty brought to that place ibid. 
‘eee 8; 
P BIS NACHEVEREL,; an actotint of ; 
ANDOLPH, the pope’s legate, his advice to king John ios cenfured by the houfe of commons Pee ie 
[ ——receives from him homage to the popefor all England ibid. || ——his trial ibid, 
returns to Italy ibid. madnefs of the people on that occafion ibid, 
Parr, Catharine, married to Henry VIII. 240 || Saladine,; commander of the Saracens < 96 
-—— difputes with the king on the fubjects of religion 242 || ——his great conduét in war ibid. 
——a plot laid to enfnare her 243 || ——defeated by Richard I... 97 
Paulinus fent to command in Britain 11 || ——lofes fifty thoufand of his men ibid. 
—deftroys the Druids : ibid. ——concludes a truce with Richard TY 98 
—defeats queen Boadicia 12 {| ——his humanity and genetofity ibid. 
is recalled from his government 13 || ——his death and charatter ibid, 
Paulinus, a Spanifh notary, oppreffes the Britons 18 || Salifbury, earl of, joins the duke of York 190 
——is burnt alive ibid. obtains a complete victory over the royalifts ibid. 
Petition of rights ; 493 ——but Is obliged to leave England y gt 
Philip of Spain, marries queen Mary 261 || ——attainted in parliament = ibid. 
——hated by the Englith ibid. |} Saunders, admiral, fent againft Louifbourgh 633 
——the parliament refufes to grant him money 264 fent to command.a fleet in the river St, Lawténte 644. 
Philip, Fort St. befieged by the French 631 wa in Eee Quebec ibid: 
—(urrenders to the French 632 || Saxons, arrive in Britain 21 
—great difcontents on account of it ibid, || —-—defeat the Piéts and Scots ‘ibid. 
Philippa, queen of Edward IIIf. her gallant behaviour 164 | refolve to fettle in Britain 22 
Piercy, family of, oppofes pais Iv. 169 Sree Len inet them and the Ba 4 ibid. 
Plague, a dreadful one in London 66 || ———they divide the nation into feven Kiligdoms 2 
Pocock, admiral, fent to the Eaft-Indies ba5 ftate of thofe kingdoms : ibid 
defeats a French {quadron ibid, |] ——they embrace chriftianity 25 
Pole, cardinal, ftopped by the emperor at Dillingham 258 ~flate of learning among them 64 
—fent legate to England 261 || Schomberg, duke of, accompanies king William to Ireland 500 
_ =——his fpeech to the parliament ibid. || ——is killed : ibid, 
——becomes a great favourite of queen Mary 262 || Senegal, taken by the Engliih 4 _ 640 
——his death and character 267 || Seymour, lady Jane, becomes the queen of Henry VIE. 232 
Porteous, captain, his cruelty 588 || ——+her death and character , 234 
~— is condemned to be hanged ibid. || Sharp, archbifhop of St. Andrews,-a violent perfecutor 479 
——reprieved by queen Caroline ibid. —murdered by the prefbyterians ibid. 
taken out of prifon and executed by the populace ibid. || Ship-money, what 364 
Prefton, battle of iy 557 nee oN ae nig Sad ae 
Prefion-Pans, or Tranent, battle of . 19 oppoted by the Eity’or London 7305 
Proteftants, cruel perfecution of 264. famous trial concerning it ‘ ibid. 
——amany of them burnt 266 aiid Sir ae blocks up the harbour of Toulon 538 
- tewibury, battle o I 
Q eSareauentes attending it ; ibid. 
UEBEC, fiege of page 644 || ——cruelty to thofe who were taken prifoners 170 
O its ftrength and fituation ibid, }| Sidney Algernoon, rac cuutts Of ire 483 
— taken by the Englith 645 |: arrefted; and committed to prifon ibid. 
——general Wolfe killed there ibid, — profecuted in the moft illegal manner ibid, 
f his behaviour at the place of execution ibid, 
R - ||| Silefia, attacked by the king of Pruflia 601 
ALEIGH, Sir Walter, page 312 | his fuccefs ; ibid, 
condemned, but reprieved 313 || +—-deliveted up to him 602 
ftudies hiftory 321 || Simnel, Lambert, perfonates the duke of York 206 
his long imprifonment ibid, |] ——~crowned in Dublin hae 
ng -—lands 


D 
&——lands in England a ‘ page 206 
——fupported by the dutchefs of Burgundy 207 
—defeated and taken prifoner ibid. 
South-Sea Company, account of 563 


——great fums of money granted to fupport it ibid. 
—the goveriiors proceed in an imprudent mannet ibid. 
*—public’s cenfures of it ibid. 
many ruined by it 564 
Spanifh armada, account of . eel 
=preparations in England to oppofe it ibid. 
*——queen Elizabeth’s behaviour on that occafion ibid. 
---—alarms in England 3208 
——-totally defeated ibid. 
Stamp-aét, account of 657 
Standard, battle of 80 
Stephen, king, afcends the throne of England ty 79 
gains over the populace ibid. 
——his unhappy fituation ibid. 
———oppofed by the emprefs Maud 80 
-taken prifoner 81 
——et at liberty _ 82 
——is powerfully fupported ibid. 
———befieges the emprefs in Oxford ibid 
incurs the difpleafure of the clergy » 83 
——reforms feveral abufes - ibid. 
—his death and charaétef ibid. 
~— ftate of learning in his reign ibid. 
Strafford, earl of, impeached 365 
——-brought to his trial 374 
——-his defence ibid. 
——-his generous behaviour 373 


+—-his death and charaéter 
Suffex, kingdom of 26 


——-{ucceflion of its kings ibid. 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, invades England me 
+—-is defeated ie ibid. 
——-returns to England 53 
— fucceeded by his fon Canute ibid. 


: 3 ye. 
ALLARD, marfhal, appointed to command the French 


army page 528 
“——-marches to oppofe the duke of Marlborough ibid. 
——-improper difpofition of his army ibid, 
defeated and taken prifoner 529 
Taunton, taken by Effex : 404 
——-its garrifon reinforced by Cromwell 406 
—-again befieged 407 
—--reduced to great diftrefs 408 
Templars, knights, account of them 141 
——-their origin ibid, 
~—--gteat riches ibid. 
——-become obnoxious to the people ibid. 

““=—-accufed of the moft odious crimes - ibid. 
——-feveral of ‘them burnt alive >... Pde ibid. 
~—-the order abolifhed ~~~ : ibid. 
“Tewkefbury, battle of 198 » 
“Theodofius fent to command in Britain 18 
~—-his juftice, courage, and moderation ibid. 
——-defeats the Caledonians and Pigs ; ibid. 
—-forms a new province ibid, 
—-returns to Rome - ; ibid 
“——-is raifed to be emperor ’ Gealip 
Thomas 4 Becket, account of him . 85 
——-becomes the favourite of Henry II, . _ ibid. 
——-appointed chancellor ALERT ibid. 
—-raifed to be archbifhop of Canterbury _ ibid. | 
remarkable change in his conduct gan B86 
—-becomes a bigotted flave to Rome __. 3 s Geeabid. 
——-endeavours to raife the clerical power above the civil .:, ibid. 
—-oppo’es the king . ibid. 
~—-fummoned to anfwer for his condu€ ” py 
——-makes his efcape out of the kingdom «ibid, 
~—-ftirs up the French king againft the Englith - 88) 
—-milreprefents the conduét of his fovereign to the pope. ib. 
—-threatens the kingdom with an interdiét bal ibid. 
———-pretends to be reconciled to the king 89 
-—-lanas in England i ibid, 
——-excommunicates the king ibid. 
—-murdered ibid. 
Thurot fails from Dunkirk 647 
-—ails to the Baltic ; ibid. 

‘———and round the north of Scotland for Ireland ibid. 

—lands at Carrickfergus ibid. 
——his fquadron defeated, and himfelf killed ibid, 
Tillotfon, Dr. John, his death and chara@ter 508 
Tyler, Wat, account of him 162 
— —beats out the brains of a tax gatherer ibid, 
——raifes 4 great army in Kent ibid. 

is joined by another from Effex ibid. 

marches to Blackheath ibid, 

plunders the houfes cf the citizens of London ibid, 
lets fire to the monattery of St. John, in Clerkenwell _ ibid. 
“~—puts to death the archbishop of Canterbury _ 163 
~~-—and fome others of the nobility ibid. 
~——his matchlefs impudence to the king ibid. 

meets the king in Smithfield ibid. 
~——his infolent demands ibid. 
——is killed by Walworth ibid. 
———his followers difperfed 


_ ibid. 


BE. ¥ 


Tyrone, earl of, raifes a rebellion in Itelind _ page 3a, 
2 aerated by the earl of Effex 5 herd 
— —his barbarities ibid. 
Vv. 
ENABLES, fent to the Weft-Indies page 449 
* Wacilest dnt in his attempt on Hifpaniola ibid. 
——takes Jamaica > ibid. 
Vernon; admiral; fails for the Weft-Indies 598 
—-—lays fiege to Porto Bello . ibid. 
—takes that ftrong fort with only fix thips. ibid. 
——great tejoicings in England on that occafiont ibid. 
——attacks Carthagena rid S59 
—-~but fails in taking it npr at etna: - 2)44DIRe 
Villiers, George, made duke of Buckingham 426 
—-his unbounded ambition “ibid. 
——fets out for Spain with the prince of Wales . ibid, 
——his ridiculous behaviour at Madrid : yu ibid. 
-——ends to England falfe accounts of his proceedings ibid, 
—-—attends James I. in his laft illnefs 329 
———becomes the favourite of Charles I: 33.3% 
——fent ambaffador to France ibid, 
——his ridiculots vanity $32. 
——btings over to England the princefs Henrietta ibid, 
——hated by the people 333 
———remonftrated againft by the commons 337. 
———perfuades the king to make ufe of illegal meafures. for 
raifings money 349 
———-attacks the French in the ifle of Rheé 442 
— his cowardly behavionr abid, 
returns to England ibid, 
~another remonftrance prefented againft him | 343 
murdered by Felton, __, ‘ \347. 
——the king affeéted with his death ibid, 
Union of England and Scotland 532 
Vortigern, made king of the Britons . os 
——his fcandalous vices ibid. 
Vortimer chofen king ibid, 
Utrecht, peace of 546 
——much cenfured = ibid. 
ADE, marthal, marches againft the rebels page 619 
great ficknefs in his army _ ibid. 
is oblig d to return to Newcaftle ibid. 
——fends general Oglethorp.to Lancafhire . 620 
Wallace, William, an account.of him 132 
ftands up in defence of his country ibid, 
—defeats the Englith . ibid, 
—— bafely treated by the Scotch nobility. ibid. 
—— puts himfelf at the head of a chofen band. of men . 133 
———has an interview with Robert Bruce ibid, 
reproaches him for his meannefs ibid. 


his noble expreffions 
——convinces Bruce of his error 


——excepted out of an a& of indemnity ) 134 
continues to fupport the liberties of his country ibid, 

—— bafely betrayed by the Englith 2 4b at ibid. 
put to death in the moft barbarous manner, ibid, 
Walcote, concerned in the Ry-houfe plot 1483 
——-condemned and executed ibid, 
Waldeck, prince, account of his condué 617 
——-commands a party of the Dutch forces ' ibid, 
‘Walpole, Robert, aéts as prime. minifter 390 & uni hZt 
——his condué& in the houfe of commons ‘ibid. 
——fupports all the court meafures 573 
=—ftrong oppofition againft him ibid. 
courts popularity 579 
-feconds the motions for an addrefs ibid. 
projects the excife fcheme i 580 
——makes a long fpeech in defence of that meafure.. ibid, 
triumphs over thofe in oppofition 581 
great riots in confequence of his condu& . 582 
——oppofes fettling a jomture on the princefs of Wales | 589 
——his fubtlety in that affair biarb ss ,sulbade 
——oppofes all the fchemes of the patriots 594 
ris preffed to the utmoft by thofe in oppofition . .. 595 
requefts frefh fupplies 13 597 

his averfioh to a war 598 
carries all his {chemes into execution 599 

-a motion made,to'impeach him Sibi 600 
—his remarkable defence - - ibid, 
forced to refign ‘all his employments 603 
———created earl of Orford ibid, 
Wakefield, battle of 192 
Walworth, Jord-mayor of London, kills Wat Tyler 163 
Wat Tyler, his reafons for taking up arms 162 
——his infolence 163 
—his cruelty ibid, 
———exorbitant demands pits» ¢ Abid. 
—his death 72 Abid, 
Warwick, earl of, ftands up in defence of the duke of York 189 
appointed governor of Calais : _199 
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